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GEORGIA,  oue  of  the  moat  southern  of  the  United  Stat^a  of  North 
America,  extends  from  north  to  south  between  30"  22'  and  35"  N.  hit., 
and  from  east  to  west  between  80"  48'  and  85"  40'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  ia  322  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  225  miles.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  Florida  for  255  miles,  the  river 
St.  Mary  constituting  the  boundary-line  for  about  80  miles ;  W.  by 
Alabama,  with  a  boundary-line  of  306  miles;  K.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina ;  and  N.E.  by  South  Carolina.  The  Savannah  River 
separates  Georgia  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  Chattahoochee,  a 
branch  of  the  Appalachicola,  divides  it  for  a  considerable  extent 
from  Alabama.  Its  area  is  58,000  square  miles,  or  about  300  square 
milea  more  than  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  together.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  free  coloured  persona  and  slaves  during  the  present  century. 
The  total  population  in 
1800  was  162,101,  including  1019  free  ooloared  persons,  and    59,404  slaves. 
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The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  753,512,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles  the  state 
to  send  8  representatives  to  Congresa  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the 
other  United  States,  Georgia  sends  two  members. 

Cocut-line,  Surface. — The  line  of  coast,  extending  105  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  runs  from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east,  with  a 
slight  bend  westward.  Though  generally  uniform  as  to  course  from 
point  to  point,  it  is  very  iiTegularly  indented,  and  is  skirted  by 
numerous  low  islands,  which  extend  parallel  to  the  shores.  The 
principal  of  these  islands  from  north  to  south  are — Cabbage,  Ossabaw, 
St.  Catherine's,  Sapello,  St.  Simons,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland.  These 
islands,  as  well  as  some  tracts  on  the  adjacent  shore,  have  a  light 
sandy  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  cotton  grown 
here  ia  the  long  staple,  or,  as  it  is  called  from  its  place  of  growth, 
Sea-Island  cotton,  which  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than 
any  other.  The  inlets  and  sounds  which  divide  the  islands  from  one 
another,  and  penetrate  several  miles  inland,  are  generally  navigable, 
but  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons.  Vessels  of 
larger  dimensions  can  enter  only  three  harbours.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Maxy's,  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  has 
13  feet  of  water  on  it ;  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha,  between 
St.  Simons  and  Sapello,  14  feet ;  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Savumah 
17  feet  of  water :  me  last-mentioned  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
to  the  city  of  Savannah. 

The  surface  of  Geoigia  is  naturally  divided  into  two  regions,  a  plain 
and  a  hilly  country.  The  boundary-line  between  them  is  indicated  by 
the  falls  of  the  rivers  which  occur  in  the  Savannah,  near  Augusta ;  in 
th'3  Oconee,  near  Milledgeville ;  in  the  Ocmulgeo,  near  Macon ;  in  the 
Flint  River,  at  Fort  Lawrence,  near  KnoxviUe ;  and  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, near  Fort  MitchelL  The  plain  which  occupies  the  countiy 
south  of  this  line  extends  in  its  western  prolongation  through  the 
states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
lad  continues  north-eastward  through  the  states  of  South  and  North 
Carolina  and  Yii^iuia  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  Georgia  it  is  a  dead 
flat  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  with  a  sandy  soil,  which  produces 
no  treeB  but  the  pine  and  palmetto.  In  many  places  it  is  intersected 
with  swamps,  which  are  however  leas  numerous  and  less  extensive 
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here  than  in  the  mure  northern  states,  but  still  occupy  perhaps  ouc- 
tenth  of  the  whole  tract.  The  lai^gest  of  these  awampa  is  the 
Okefinoke  Swamp,  near  the  boundary  of  and  partly  within  Florida, 
which  is  about  50  miles  in  length  and  30  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood.  In 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  water,  it 
appears  like  an  inland  sea.  Several  streams  are  lost  in  the  swamp, 
and  several  others  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
take  their  rise  within  its  limits. 

The  swampy  tract  ceases  about  50  or  60  miles  from  the  sea,  except 
the  Okefinoke  Swamp,  which  lies  farther  inland.  West  of  the  swampy 
tract  the  country  ia  dry,  and  the  soil  consists  of  an  infertile  mixture 
of  sand  and  loam.  Only  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  there  occur 
level  tracts  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  have  an  excellent  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  most  agricultural  productions,  particularly  rice.  The 
higher  dry  grounds  are  mostly  covered  with  pinea 

The  hilly  region,  which  occupiea  nearly  the  northern  half  of  the 
state,  containa  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable  land.  The  best  land 
is  along  the  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  black  mould,,  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand.  The  gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  also  contain 
large  tracts  of  cultivable  land,  and  it  is  only  their  dry  and  sandy 
summits  which  do  not  admit  of  cultivation,  and  are  covered  with 
pines.  The  productiveness  of  the  country  which  till  lately  belonged 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  Cherokee-Georgia, 
is  very  great ;  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  cotton  as  the  plain  part  of 
the  state,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
The  most  southern  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  occur  along 
the  northern  boundary-line  of  Georgia,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation. 

Hydrography^  Communicationt. — The  rivers  which  drain  Georgia 
fall  partly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  partly  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
former  traverse  either  Alabama  or  Florida  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
The  most  western  is  the  Etowah  River,  a  branch  of  the  Coosa,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Alabama.  The  Etowah  drains  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  runs  abont80  miles  within  Georgia.  The  most 
important  river  of  Georgia  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the 
Appalachicola,  or  rather  its  two  principal  branches,  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Flint  riven ;  for  it  ia  only  at  the  extreme  south-westem  angle  of 
this  atate  thak  these  two  rivera  imite  and  take  the  name  of  Appala- 
chicola. The  Chattahoochee  rises  between  the  most  southern  spurs 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  about  34°  40'  N.  lat,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Savannah.  It  runa  in  a  general  south-western 
direction  through  the  northern  part  of  Geoi^  for  about  200  miles, 
and  in  approaching  33**  N.  lat.  it  begins  to  turn'  gradually  to  the 
south  until  it  flows  due  south,  forming  for  about  190  miles  the 
boundary  between  Georgia  on  one  side  and  Alabama  and  Florida  on 
the  other.  It  runs  above  400  miles  before  it  joins  the  Flint  River. 
The  Flint  rises  in  the  western  districts  of  the  hilly  region  between  33"* 
and  34°  N.  lat,  and  flows  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  32""  N.  lat., 
whence  it  gradually  declines  towards  the  west,  until,  south  of  31*" 
N.  lat,  it  turns  nearly  due  west^  and  joins  the  Chattahoochee.  Its 
whole  course  is  above  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  75  miles.  The 
Ocklockonnee  and  Suwanee,  two  rivers  of  Florida,  rise  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Geoi^a,  and  the  Ogeechee  in  the  northern. 

The  most  southern  river  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ia  St  Mary's 
River,  whose  sources  lie  partly  in  Okefinoke  Swamp  and  partly  north 
of  it    It  flows  with  a  very  tortuous  channel  first  south,  then  eaat^ 
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GEORGIA,  one  of  the  moat  southem  of  the  Uoited  Stat«a  of  North 
America,  extends  from  north  to  south  between  SO"  22'  and  35**  N.  lat., 
and  from  east  to  west  between  80"  48'  and  85°  40'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  is  322  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  225  miles.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  Florida  for  255  miles,  the  river 
St  Mary  constituting  the  boundary-line  for  about  80  miles ;  W.  by 
Alabama,  with  a  boundary-line  of  306  miles;  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina ;  and  N.E.  by  South  Carolina.  The  Savannah  River 
separates  Georgia  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  Chattahoochee,  a 
branch  of  the  Appalachicola,  divides  it  for  a  considerable  extent 
from  Alabama.  Its  area  is  58,000  square  miles,  or  about  800  square 
milea  more  than  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  together.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  free  coloured  peraons  and  slaves  during  the  present  century. 
The  total  population  in 
1800  was  162,101,  including  1019  free  coloured  persons,  and    59,404  slaves. 
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The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  753,512,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles  the  state 
to  send  8  representatives  to  Congresa  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the 
other  United  States,  Georgia  sends  two  members. 

Coast-linef  Surface. — ^The  line  of  coast,  extending  105  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  runs  from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east,  with  a 
slight  bend  westward.  Though  generally  uniform  as  to  course  from 
point  to  point,  it  is  very  iiTCgularly  indented,  and  is  skirted  by 
numerous  low  islands,  which  extend  parallel  to  the  shores.  The 
principal  of  .these  islands  from  north  to  south  are — Cabbage,  Ossabaw, 
St.  Catherine's,  Sapello,  St  Simons,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland.  These 
islands,  as  well  as  some  tracts  on  the  adjacent  shore,  have  a  light 
sandy  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  cotton  grown 
here  in  the  long  staple,  or,  as  it  is  called  from  its  place  of  growth, 
Sea-Island  cotton,  which  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than 
any  other.  The  inlets  and  sounds  which  divide  the  islands  from  one 
another,  and  penetrate  several  miles  inland,  are  generally  navigable, 
but  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons.  Vessels  of 
lai^er  dimensions  can  enter  only  three  harbours.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  St  Maxy's,  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  has 
13  feet  of  water  on  it ;  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha,  between 
St.  Simons  and  Sapello,  14  feet ;  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Savannah 
17  feet  of  water :  ^e  last-mentioned  river  is  navigable  for  lai^  vessels 
to  the  city  of  Savannah. 

The  surface  of  Georgia  is  naturally  divided  into  two  regions,  a  plain 
and  a  hilly  country.  The  boundary-line  between  them  is  indicated  by 
the  falls  of  the  rivers  which  occur  in  the  Savannah,  near  Augusta ;  in 
th3  Oconee,  near  Milledgeville ;  in  the  Ocmulgeo,  near  Macon ;  in  the 
Flint  River,  at  Fort  Lawrence,  near  Knoxville ;  and  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, near  Fort  Mitchell.  The  plain  which  occupies  the  country 
south  of  this  line  extends  in  its  western  prolongation  through  the 
states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Idississippi, 
Mid  continues  north-eastward  through  the  states  of  South  and  North 
Carolina  and  Vii^uia  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  Georgia  it  is  a  dead 
flat  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  with  a  sandy  soil,  which  produces 
no  trees  but  the  pine  and  palmetto.  In  many  places  it  is  intersected 
with  swamps,  which  are  however  less  numerous  and  less  extensive 
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here  than  in  the  moro  northern  states,  but  still  occupy  perhaps  oue* 
tenth  of  the  whole  tract  The  largest  of  these  swamps  is  the 
Okefinoke  Swamp,  near  the  boundary  of  and  partly  within  Florida, 
which  is  about  50  miles  in  length  and  80  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood.  In 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  water,  it 
appears  like  an  inland  sea.  Several  streams  are  lost  in  the  swamp, 
and  several  others  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
take  their  rise  within  its  limits. 

The  swampy  tract  ceases  about  50  or  60  miles  from  the  sea,  except 
the  Okefinoke  Swamp,  which  lies  farther  inland.  West  of  the  swampy 
tract  the  country  is  dry,  and  the  soil  consists  of  an  infertile  mixture 
of  sand  and  loam.  Only  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  there  occur 
level  tracts  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  have  an  excellent  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  most  agricultural  productions,  particularly  rice.  The 
higher  dry  grounds  are  mostly  covered  with  pinen. 

The  hilly  region,  which  occupies  nearly  the  northern  half  of  the 
state,  contains  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable  land.  The  best  land 
is  along  the  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  black  mould,,  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand.  The  gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  also  contain 
lai^e  traots  of  cultivable  land,  and  it  is  only  their  dry  and  sandy 
summits  which  do  not  admit  of  cultivation,  and  are  covered  with 
pines.  The  productiveness  of  the  country  which  till  lately  belonged 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  Cherokee-Georgia, 
is  very  great ;  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  cotton  as  the  plain  part  of 
the  state,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
The  most  southern  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  occur  along 
the  northern  boundary-line  of  (Georgia,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation. 

Hydrography^  Communications. — The  rivers  which  drain  Georgia 
fall  partly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  partly  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
former  traverse  either  Alabama  or  Florida  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
The  most  western  is  the  Etowah  River,  a  branch  of  the  Coosa,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Alabama.  The  Etowah  drains  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  runs  about  80  miles  within  Georgia.  The  most 
important  river  of  Georgia  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the 
Appalachicola,  or  rather  its  two  principal  branches,  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Flint  rivers ;  for  it  is  only  at  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of 
this  state  thak  these  two  rivers  imite  and  take  the  name  of  Appala- 
chicola. The  Chattahoochee  rises  between  the  most  southern  spurs 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  about  34°  40'  N.  lat,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Savannah.  It  runs  in  a  general  south-western 
direction  through  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  for  about  200  miles, 
and  in  approaching  33°  N.  lat  it  begins  to  turn  gradually  to  the 
south  until  it  flows  due  south,  forming  for  about  190  miles  the 
boundary  between  Geox^a  on  one  side  and  Alabama  and  Florida  on 
the  other.  It  runs  above  400  miles  before  it  joins  the  Flint  River. 
The  Flint  rises  in  the  western  districts  of  the  hilly  region  between  33° 
and  34°  N.  lat,  and  flows  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  32°  N.  lat, 
whence  it  gradually  declines  towards  the  west,  until,  south  of  31° 
N.  lat,  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  and  joins  the  Chattahoochee.  Its 
whole  course  is  above  250  miles,  atid  it  is  navigable  for  75  miles.  The 
Ocklockonnee  and  Suwanee,  two  rivers  of  Florida,  rise  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Geoi^a,  and  the  Ogeechee  in  the  northern. 

The  most  southern  river  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic  is  St  Mary's 
River,  whose  sources  lie  partly  in  Okefinoke  Swamp  and  partly  north 
of  it    It  flows  with  a  veiy  tortuous  channel  first  south,  then  east^ 
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afterwards  north,  and  again  east,  and  enters  the  sea  between  Amelia 
and  Cumberland  islands,  after  a  course  of  110  miles.  The  Alatamaha 
runs  through  the  central  districts  of  Geoi^gia ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
rivers  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee,  both  of  which  rise  towards  the  cen&e  of 
the  hilly  region,  near  84°  N.  lat.,  and  run  to  the  east  of  south  for 
above  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  mean  distance  of 
40  miles.  Having  passed  the  parallel  of  34°  the  Ocmulgee  turns 
east,  and  joins  the  Oconee  near  80°  N.  lat.  The  river  thus  formed, 
called  Alatamaha,  flows  first  east  and  afterwards  bends  to  the  south- 
east, until  it  empties  itself  in  the  ocean  between  St.  Simons  and  Sapello 
islands.  Its  course  is  above  100  miles,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
river  upwards  of  300  miles.  Larger  vessels  can  only  ascend  this  river 
to  Darien,  but  boats  of  80  tons  are  navigated  up  the  Oooaee  to  Kill- 
edgeville,  and  an  equal  distance  up  the  Ocmulgee.  The  Savannah, 
the  chief  river  of  the  state,  rises  on  the  most  southern  declivity  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  and  runs  in  all  its  course,  including  the  windings, 
nearly  450  miles  south-south-east,  forming  in  all  this  distance  the 
boimdary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  navigable  for 
laige  vessels  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
to  Augusta.  There  are  numerous  other  streams  of  smaller  size  but 
of  considerable  importance  as  supplying  ample  water-power. 

The  only  canals  in  the  state  are  two  short  ones — the  Brunswick 
Canal,  12  miles,  running  from  Brunswick  to  the  Alatamaha  River; 
and  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Canal,  16  miles,  which  unites  those 
rivers,  but  is  not  now  used  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Besides  the  nimierous  good  coach-roads  which  traverse  the  state, 
Georgia  possesses  a  large  number  of  excellent  railways,  the  whole 
extent  completed  and  in  operation  amounting  to  about  1000  miles, 
while  charters  have  been  obtained  for  about  700  miles  more.  The 
two  great  trunk-lines  run  from  the  ports  of  Savannah  and  Charleston 
inland  to  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee,  where  they  unite  and  join  the 
Tennessee  system  of  railways.  From  these  main  trunks  numerous 
branches  diverge  at  various  points.  The  following  are  the  lines  opened 
and  at  work  in  1854  : — Central  (Savannah  to  Macon),  192  miles;  Mill- 
ec)geville  and  Gordon,  17  miles;  Waynesborough  and  Augusta,  51 
miles;  Macon  and  Western  (Macon  to  Atlanta),  101  miles;  Georgia 
(Augusta  to  Atlanta),  171  miles,  with  Athens  branch,  40  miles,  and 
'Tanch  from  Camak  to  Warronton,  4  miles;  Western  and  Atlantic 
(Atlantic  to  Chattanooga),  140  miles;  Rome  to  Kingston,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  railway,  20  miles ;  Dalton  to  Knoxville  (Eastern 
Tennessee  and  Georgia),  82  miles;  South- Western  (Macon  to  Ogle- 
thorpe), 71  miles ;  Muscogee  (Columbus  to  Butler  on  the  South- 
western line),  50  miles;  and  Lagrange  (Atlanta  to  West  Point),  87 
miles. 

Oeology,  Mineralogyt  Ac. — The  northern  part  of  Gkoi^ia,  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Blue-Ridge  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
is  composed  mainly  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  primary 
formations,  chiefly  of  the  mica-schist  system,  cross  the  state  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  having  a  breadth  of  160  miles  at  the 
northern  and  100  miles  at  the  southern  limit.  They  consist  of  gneiss, 
quartz,  limestone,  and  carboniferous  rocks,  ftc.  Transition  formations 
occupy  the  north-western  angle  of  the  state.  South  of  the  above 
formations,  and  extending  into  the  middle  of  the  state,  occur  chiefly 
rocks  of  tiie  cretaceous  series.  The  whole  southern  and  eastern 
half  of  the  state  consists  of  tertiary  deposits,  comprising  the  exten- 
sive plain  which  rises  very  gradually  from  the  Atlantic  westward  for 
some  100  to  150  miles. 

Gold  and  iron  are  the  most  important  minerals.  The  gold  is  found 
in  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  north-west.  Iron-ore  occurs  in  several 
varieties  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  On  both  sides  of  the  Etowah 
River,  and  extending  south-west  into  Paulding  county,  and  north-east 
through  Cherokee  county,  are  veiy  extensive  beds  of  good  iron- ore, 
embracing,  as  far  as  yet  known,  a  width  of  over  40  miles,  along  which 
numerous  furnaces  are  in  operation.  Hematitic  iron-ores  also  occur  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of  considerable  extent ;  and  in  the 
gneiss  formations  are  magnetic  iron-ores  of  great  purity.  Specular 
ores  are  found  in  several  places.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  batytes  occur 
of  great  extent.  In  the  extreme  north-western  angle  beds  of  coal  are 
found.  Limestone  is  worked  lai^ely,  as  are  also  gypsum  and  marl, 
for  manure.  Granite,  marble,  limestones,  ftc,  are  quuried  to  a  great 
extent  for  building  purposes.  Millstones  are  obtained  from  the  hills 
dividing  the  plain  f^m  the  northern  districts. 

Olimate,  Soil,  Produdumt. — The  climate  of  a  country  extending 
over  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  Whose  northern  half  is 
]     several  hundred  feet  more  elevated  than  its  southern  districts,  must 
of  course  present  great  varieties.    The  hilly  region  is  rather  cold  in 
winter.    Frost  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  snow  sometimes  falls  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  Inches.    But  these  districts  are  very  healthy. 
The  plain  approaches  in  its  climate  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  is  unhealthy  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  along  the  sea-coast 
I     in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  water.    The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great, 
and  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  98°  or  even  102°  :  its  common 
range  is  between  76*  and  90°  in  this  season.    In  winter  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  between  60°  and  40°,  and  sinks  occasionally  lower.    The 
weather  however  is  then  dry  and  constant,  and  this  is  considered  the 
most  healthy  and  pleasant  season  of  the  year.    The  rains  are  most 
frequent  in  spring. 

The  great  difference  in  the  climate  produces  a  cort^gponding  differ* 


ence  in  the  productions.  In  the  southern  and  south-weHteiii  districts 
the  temperature  is  suitable  to  the  sugarnsane,  orange,  olive,  fig,  pome- 
granate, &a  Agriculture  however  is  mostly  limited  to  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  swamp  and  tide  lands 
produce  vast  crops  of  rice.  Adjoining  these  lands  are  the  oak-lands, 
on  which  black-seed  cotton  is  largely  raised.  The  hilly  region 
resembles,  in  climate  as  well  as  in  products,  the  countries  of  Middle 
Europe.  The  greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  several  kinds 
of  the  pine,  a  tree  which  extends  also  over  the  higher  portion  of  the 
hilly  region  in  vast  quantities ;  and  here  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
are  largely  manufactured.  The  middle  regions  produce  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  grain.  In  the  northern  parts,  known  as  Cherokee-Georgia, 
the  vidleya  are  remarkablv  fertile;  some  cotton  is  grown,  but  this  is 
peculiarly  a  grain  district;  the  mountain  slopes  afford  excellent 
grazing  ground.  Along  the  sea-coast  as  well  as  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
rivers,.oiJc,  hickory,  ash,  palmetto,  and  some  other  trees  are  common. 

Bears  and  deer  are  numerous  in  the  forests  and  near  the  swamps. 
Alligators  frequent  the  Alatamaha  and  other  rivers.  Honey-bees  are 
frequent  in  the  swamps  east  of  Flint  River.  The  rivers  abound  with 
several  kinds  of  fish. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  state  at  the  last  Census. 
The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  1st  of 
June  1850  was  51,759 ;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was 
6,378,479  acres,  of  unimproved  16,442,900  acres.  The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  rettimed  at  95,753,445  dollars,  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  5,894,150  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1850  was  as  follows : — ^Wheat,  1,088,534  bushels;  rye,  53,750 
bushels;  maize,  30,080,099  bushels ;  oate,  3,820,044  bushels ;  barley, 
11,501  bushels;  rice,  38,950,691  lbs. ;  potatoes,  227,379  bushels; 
sweet  potatoes,  6,986,428  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  1,142,011  bushels  ; 
tobacco,  423,924  lbs.  ;  ginned  cotton,  199,686,400  lbs. ;  wool, 
990,019  lbs. ;  hay,  23,449  tons ;  cane  sugar,  1,642,000  lbs. ;  molasses, 
216,150  gallons.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  92,776  dollars, 
and  of  market-garden  products  76,500  dollars.  Very  little  wine  is 
made.     Only  a  small  quantity  of  hops  and  flax  is  grown. 

The  number  of  hones  in  the  state  In  1850  was  151,831 ;  asses  and 
mules,  57,879 ;  milch  cows,  384,228 ;  working  oxen,  78,286 ;  other 
cattle,  690,019 ;  sheep,  560,435 ;  swine,  8,168,617.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  25,728,416  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  6,839,762 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were,  butter,  4,640,559  lbs. ;  cheese, 
46,976  lbs. ;  bees'-wax  and  honey,  782,514  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  813  lbs. 

Manufaclurea,  Commerce,  Ac. — Owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water-power  furnished  by  the  hill-streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  especially  in  Cherokee-Georgia,  manufactures  have  increased 
rapidly  of  late  years.  At  the  census  of  1850  there  were  returned 
28,715  free  males  above  the  age  of  15  as  employed  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  and  83,362  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  producing  to  the 
value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards,  in  1850  was  1407.  Of  these  35 
were  cotton  factories,  employing  a  capital  of  1,736,156  dollars,  and  an 
average  of  873  male  and  1899  female  nands — ^butthe  number  of  cotton 
factories  has  since  been  much  increased;  8  woollen  fiiotories;  140 
tanneries;  and  10  iron-works.  The  other  principal  establishments 
consist  of  flour-,  saw-^  and  paper-mills,  boot  and  shoe  manufactories, 
agricultural  implement-works,  ftc.  The  home-made  manufiEMstures  of 
the  year  were  valued  at  1,838,968  dollars. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  Georgia  is  exported  directly 
to  foreign  countries.  The  great  bulk  of  its  produce  is  shipped  coast- 
wise by  vessels  belonging  to  the  northern  states  to  northern  ports,  to 
be  thence  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  whole  of  the  oommerce  of 
Georgia  is  centred  in  Savannah,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of 
Western  Georgia  is  shipped  at  Appalachlcola  in  Florida.  The  shipping 
owned  by  the  state  in  1850  was  21,690  tons,  of  which  10,487  tons 
were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade ;  of  the  remainder,  6479  tons  were 
navigated  by  steam-power.  Only  one  vessel,  of  822  tons  burden,  was 
built  in  the  state  in  1852.  The  value  of  the  articles  of  domestic 
produce  exported  from  Georgia  in  1850  was  7,551,948  dollars,  in  1852 
it  was  4,999,015  dollars;  the  imports  in  1850  amounted  to  686,964 
doUars,  in  1852  to  474,925  dollars.  The  total  entries  in  1850  were 
118  of  57,017  tons  burden,  of  which  71  of  45,184  tons  were  foreign. 
The  clearances  were  141  of  72,568  tons,  of  which  88  of  51,524  tons 
were  foreign. 

Divitiona,  TowM,  Ac — Georgia  is  divided  into  94  eonnties.  Mill- 
edgeville  is  the  political  capital  of  the  state,  but  Savannah  is  the  most 
important  town.  Besides  these  there  are  few  places  of  much  conse- 
quence; the  following  are  all  which  call  for  notice  here :  the  population 
is  that  of  1650  :— 

MiUtdgevilU,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oconee  River,  in  83°  7'  N.  lat,  83°  19' 
W.  long.,  642  miles  S.W.  from  Washington :  population  2216,  of 
whom  1020  were  slaves.  The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Washington,  the  main 
avenue,  is  120  feet  wide;  the  others  are  each  100  feet  wide;  and 
there  are  three  public  squares,  each  of  which  has  its  sides  450  feet 
long.  The  principal  building  is  the  state-house,  a  handsome  gothic 
edifice  occupying  a  lofty  site  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  oUier 
chief  public  buUdinga  are — ^the  govemor^s  house,  state  arsenal  and 
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maguine,  penitontiaiy,  mai^et-houM^  five  ohurchei»  Ae.  Milledge- 
ville  standa  in  the  oentre  of  a  rich  ootton  distriot,  and  it  a  place  of 
conaiderable  buaiDeea*  It  ia  well  eonneoted  by  railway  with  the  other 
leading  towns  of  the  atftte  and  union.  Five  newapapen  and  journals 
are  published  here. 

Savannah,  the  ohief  dty  and  port  of  eotiy  of  Qeoiigia,  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Savannahi  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
population  in  1850  was  15,818,  of  whom  6281  were  slaves ;  aocording 
to  a  looal  census  taken  in  1852  the  population  in  that  year  had 
increased  to  18,801,  of  whom  6478  were  slaTes.  The  oity  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  on  the  south  coast.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  wide,  is  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  and  has  seyeral  good  public  squares.  Along  the  rirer  are 
convenient  wharfs  and  ranges  of  warehouses.  The  prinoiiMtl  public 
buildings  are — ^the  custom-^use,  a  fine  new  edifice  110  feet  long  and 
52  feet  deep ;  a  court-house,  jail,  city-hall,  exchange,  arsenal,  United 
States  barxttoks,  market-house,  theatre,  15  churches,  some  of  whioh  are 
handsome  structures ;  several  asylums,  hospitals,  ko.  Of  the  private 
houses  a  lai^  number  are  built  of  wood,  owing  to  which  the  city  has 
several  times  suffered  severely  from  firea  Savannah  is  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  cities  of  the  south,  and  is  especially  eminent  as  a 
mart  for  cotton,  rice,  and  lumber.  From  it  in  1851-2  the  quantity  of 
bags  of  cotton  exported  was  368,088,  of  whioh  228,614  were  sent 
coastwise  and  124,454  to  foreign  ports,  109,878  of  the  last  quantity 
being  sent  to  English  ports.  Of  rice  89,929  tierces  were  exported 
from  Savannah  in  1861-2,  and  of  lumber  25,608,500  foet  The  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  the  state  centres  in  Savannah,  and  the  city  is 
consequently  well  provided  with  railway  oommunication  with  every 
town  and  district  of  the  statsi  The  city  maintains  also  regular  oom* 
munication  by  steamers  with  Florida,  Charleston,  New  York,  ko. 
Several  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Athen$,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oconee,  57  miles  N*.  from  Milledge- 
viHe,  has  a  population  *  of  1661  free  persons  and  an  'undefined' 
number  of  slaves.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  QeoigiiL  Four  newspapen  are  published  hersi  AUantOf  at  the 
junction  of  the  Georgia,  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  Kaoon  and 
Western  railways,  is  an  important  entrepdt  of  the  internal  commerce : 
population,  2672b  AugutUif  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  90  miles 
KN.E.  from  Milledgeville,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
state,  being  the  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile  cotton  and  tobacco 
district;  the  population  in  1850  is  not  given  in  the  general  census, 
but  a  local  census  taken  in  1852  showed  that  the  town  had  then  11,758 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4718  were  slaves.  The  town  is  regularly  Laid 
out,  and  contains  several  good  public  buildings ;  the  ohief  are  a  city- 
hall,  county  court-house  and  jail;  several  churches,  an  arsenal, 
hospital,  theatre,  ko.  Three  newspapers  and  two  monthly  magazines 
are  published  herei  Columbtu,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  and  immediately  below  the  fltlls  of 
the  river,  population  5942,  of  whom  2258  were  slaves.  The  town, 
whioh  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  two  streets,  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  each  165  feet  wide,  and  six  streets  of  182  feet  wide,  with  12 
other  streets  intersecting  them,  each  99  feet  wide.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  a  market-house,  ko.  The  town  is  the  oentre  of  a  rich  cotton 
district,  and  contains  several  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  flour-mills, 
ko.  Steam-boats  drawing  five  feet  of  water  ascend  ihe  river  to 
Columbus  at  all  seasons;  and  a  large  number  of  steam-vessds  main- 
tain constant  oommunication  with  uie  sea-board,  New  Orleans,  ko. 
Railways  connect  the  town  with  all  parts  of  the  itate.  Three  news- 
papers are  published  here.  Oriffin,  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
railway,  68  miles  W.N.W.  from  Milledgeville,  population  2320,  is  an 
important  railway  centre,  and  rapidly  growing  in  commercial  oonse- 
quenca  Maeon^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee,  at  the  head  of 
steam-boat  navigation,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Milledgeville,  population 
5720,  of  whom  2853  were  slaves.  A  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  is 
sent  down  the  river  in  the  steam-boats  from  this  place,  and  the  town 
is  an  important  commercial  depAtb  Besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
churches,  and  market-house,  itoontains  the  Wesleyan  Female  College ; 
several  extensive  stores,  lumber-yards,  printing-offices,  grist-mills, 
foreign  comnussion  houses,  ko.  Four  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Oovemmentf  Judieatui%  Ac — The  right  of  voting  appertains  to 
every  free  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has  liv«l  in  the  county 
six  months,  and  paid  all  taxes  demanded  for  12  months.  The  legis- 
lative body,  styled  the  general  assembly,  oonsirts  of  a  senate  of  47 
members,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  180  members, 
who  are  elected  biennially.  The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto 
on  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly,  is  also  elected  biennially ;  his 
salary  is  8000  doUars.  The  public  debt  of  the  state,  whioh  is  redeem- 
able from  1868  to  1874,  amounts  to  2,801,972  dollari.  The  property 
of  the  state,  oonsiBting  of  shans  in  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railway, 
is  valued  at  the  cost  price,  6,000,000  dollars.  The  total  revenue 
for  1858  was  922,140  dollars,  the  expenditure  900,534  dollars.  The 
state  militia  is  composed  of  78,699  men,  of  whom  5050  are  commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  and  superior  and 
inferior  courts.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the 
general  assembly  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  i^eoeive  each  a  salary  of 
2i^00  dollars;  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  for  four 


years  by  the  people  of  the  district  over  which  they  presideb  The 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  also  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years. 

The  state  has  made  considerable  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  f^  citiaens.  In  1850  Geoigia  possessed  18  oollcges,  819 
academies  or  high  schools,  and  1261  common  or  primary  schools. 
The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  was  77,016,  of  whom 
42,865  were  boys.  Among  the  attendants  at  school  ens  free  coloured 
boy  is  returned.  The  principsl  colleges  are  the  Franklin,  or  Geoigia 
University,  nt  Athens,  founded  in  1785,  whidi  has  8  instructors,  182 
students,  and  a  library  of  15,500  volumes;  the  Oglethorpe  college 
near  Milledgeville,  founded  in  1888,  whidi  has  5  tutons  and  69 
students;  the  Emory  college  at  Oxford,  whi(^  has  5  tutors  and  116 
students ;  and  the  Mercer  (Baptist)  University  at  Penficdd,  having  7 
tutors  an{J  127  students.  Among  religious  sects  by  far  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Baptists  and  Meuiodists.  In  1850  the  Baptists  had 
879  churches,  affording  accommodation  for  819,293  persons;  the 
MethodiBts  had  795  churches,  with  accommodation  for  237,218 
persons.  Next  to  these  are  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  97  churches^ 
with  accommodation  for  40,596  persons.  Fifty-one  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  circulating  4,070,866  copies  annually,  ars  published  in  the 
state. 

Hutory,  Ase. — The  colony  of  Geoi^a  was  founded  in  1782  by  a 
private  companv,  and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  King  Qeoige  IL 
In  1738  General  Oglethorpe  founded  the  town  of  Savannah.  In  1752 
it  became  a  royal  government,  and  in  1755  a  provincial  legialature 
was  established.  The  original  limits  of  the  state  included  also  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
It  joined  the  other  provinces  in  1776  in  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  1778  was  occupied  by  a  British  force,  and  continued 
in  such  occupation  till  the  peace  of  178d  A  new  constitution  was 
introduced  in  1785,  and  afterwards  was  amended  in  1798. 

The  whole  population  of  Georgia  is  now  composed  of  Europeans 
and  Africans,  or  their  descendants.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  old 
Indian  population.  The  Creeks,  who  up  to  1826  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers,  sold  their  lands 
in  that  year,  and  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Up  to 
1836  the  Cherokees  were  in  possession  of  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  state,  but  in  that  year  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  itb 

By  the  constitution  the  importation  of  slaves  fh>m  Africa  or  any 
foreign  state  is  prohibited:  the  legislature  cannot  liberate  slaves 
without  the  owner^s  consent,  or  prevent  immigrants  bringing  slaves 
into  the  state  with  tiiem  fr^m  any  other  state.  The  persons  of  slaves 
are  protected  equally  with  those  of  free  people,  and  persons  killing 
them  are  liable  to  punishment  for  murder, "  unless  their  death  should 
happen  from  accident  in  giving  such  slaves  moderate  correction." 

{SiatUiieai  Ckuetteer  of  the  United  State$,  1863 ;  Seventh  Ceneue  of  the 
United  Statee,  Qficud  Report,  1858 ;  American  Almanac,  1864.) 

GERA,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  in  Germany,  is  situated 
in  about  60°  52'  N.  lat,  12**  %'  £.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Elster,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitanta.  The  streets  are 
in  general  broad  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  embellished 
witii  handsome  houses.  Uera  has  a  fine  town-hall ;  five  churches ;  a 
gymnasium  attended  by  between  600  and  700  pupils;  a  training 
school ;  a  house  of  correction,  to  which  an  orphan  asylum  is  attached ; 
two  hospitals;  and  a  free  school.  Gera  possesses  numerous  manu- 
fiftotures,  particularly  of  fine  woollens,  mixed  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
woollen  and  cotton  yams,  china,  earthenware,  printed  cottons  and 
woollens,  oil-cloth,  tobacco,  carriages,  chemical  colours,  hats,  leather, 
musical  instruments,  soap,  beer,  ko,  A  canal  from  the  Elster  passes 
through  the  town.  The  china  manufactory  of  Schloss  Untermhaus, 
and  the  princely  residences  of  Osterstein,  Kostritz,  and  Ronneburg 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  about  85  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Leipzig. 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  ST.,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  14  miles  by 
railway  W.  by  N.  from  Paris,  and  has  about  14,000  inhabitants 
including  the  commune.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  whioh  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  with  a  distant  view 
of  Paris  and  its  environs.  The  streets  are  wide,  handsome,  and  well 
laid  out ;  the  houses  lofty  and  well  built.  There  aie  many  mansions 
in  the  town  in  which  formerly  the  grandees,  of  the  French  court 
resided,  before  Louis  XIV.  forsook  St.-Qermain  for  Versailles :  and 
even  to  this  day  many  of  the  old  French  noblesse  continue  to  reside 
in  this  their  ancient  haunt  The  town  originated  in  a  monastery 
founded  about  iuD.  1010  by  King  Robert,  on  the  summit  of  the  hiu 
whid^  was  then  surrounded  by  the  forest  of  Lida  (Lays).  The  same  king 
or  one  of  his  immediate  successors  built  a  royal  residence  near  the 
abbey.  Louis  Le-Gros  (1124)  occasionally  resided  here,  and  the  palace 
of  St-Germain  was  the  residence  of  Baudouin,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, during  his  visit  to  France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  English 
plundered  and  bumt'  the  town  and  the  palace  in  iuD.  1846.  They 
seised  it  again  on  acoount  of  its  commanding  military  position  in  the 
invasion  of  Henry  V.,  and  held  it  from  1419  to  1485.  The  ch&teau, 
or  palace,  which  replaced  the  more  ancient  royal  residence  and  was 
erected  by  Ffangois  I.,  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  surrounded  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches;  the  apartments  are  handsome.  Henri  It.,  hid 
sifters  Madeleine  of  France  (queen  of  Jsmes  V«  of  Beotlan4),  and 
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Marguerite  of  YaloiB,  Cbarlei  IX.,  and  Louis  XIV.  were  bom  at  St.« 
Geimain,  and  LouIb  XIII.  died  ther&  Among  its  other  historical 
aaaociations  muBt  be  mentioned  that  it  was  the  residence  of  James  II. 
of  England,  its  last  royal  occupant.  After  his  death  in  1701  it  was 
neglected  till  1809,  when  Napoleon  established  in  it  a  military  school. 
In  1815  a  body  of  10,000  English  soldiers  were  quartered  in  it.  It 
afterwards  served  for  a  barrack  for  the  royal  guards.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  18S0  it  was  offered  for  sale,  but  found  no  bidders.  It  is  now 
a  military  prison.  The  Ch&teau-Neuf,  built  by  Henri  IV.  for  his 
mistress  Gkbrielle  d'Estr^,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  forest  or 
park  of  St.-Geiinain,  surrounded  by  walls  and  occupying  more  than 
10,500  acres,  is  adorned  by  trees  of  immense  size,  and  has  numerous 
broad  arenues.  A  noble  terrace,  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length  and  nearly  100  feet  wide,iextends  from  the  palace  along 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  affords  to  the  townspeople  an  agreeable 
promenade.  In  the  forest  are  several  small  edifices  erected  at 
different  periods  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  structure  called  Les  Loges,  formerly  a  monastery,  now 
an  orphan  school,  in  which  220  orphans,  daughters  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  are  brought  up.  The  town  has  a  handsome 
parish  church,  in  which  is  a  monument  erected  at  the  expense  of 
George  IV.  over  part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.,  which  were  found 
in  making  some  alterations  in  the  church ;  a  corn-market,  a  theatre, 
and  three  handsome  squares,  of  which  the  one  called  Place-du-Ch&teau 
is  the  largest^  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  hosiery,  crinoline, 
and  leather.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  for  business ;  and  one  a  few  days 
afterwards  for  pleasure :  the  latter,  which  is  called  the  fair  of  Les 
Loges,  is  held  in  the  forest  for  three  days  after  the  30th  of  August, 
and  is  one  of  the  gayest  in  France,  attracting  numerous  visitors 
from  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  many  schools  in 
the  tovni  and  neighbourhood.  A  weekly  market  is  held  every  Monday 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  pigs,  of  which  above  100,000  are  annuidly  sold 
in  the  town.  St.-Germain  is  considered  a  very  healthy  place.  In 
the  picturesque  nomenclature  of  the  French  republicans  it  bore  the 
name  of  Moniagne^u-Bon-Air. 

GERMAN  BANAT.    [Sebvia  and  Temesvab  Bakat.] 

OERMANS,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^ 
liaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stw  Germans,  is  situated  on  the  small 
river  Tidi,  in  50*  24'  N.  kt,  4'  16'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Bodmin,  and  228  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreve.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2967.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  St.  Germans  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes 
and  one  chapelry,  with  an  area  of  42,141  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  16,542. 

The  town  of  St.  Germans  stands  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  tolerably 
high  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  It  was  once  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  afterwards  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  and  from 
this  union  arose  the  see  of  Exeter.  The  parish  church,  which  was 
once  the  church  of  a  monastery  of  Augustinian  priests,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive.  The  ancient  chancel  fell  to  the  ground  in  1592  :  the 
church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  west  front  has 
two  towers :  the  north  tower  is  octagonal  above  and  quadrangular 
below ;  the  south  tower  is  quadrangular  throughout.  Between  the 
towers  is  the  entrance,  formed  by  a  deep  Norman  arch  with  shafts 
and  mouldings,  and  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  south 
aisle  is  pointed,  of  later  erection ;  the  pointed  arch  is  found  also  in 
the  west  fronts  which  has  probably  undergone  partial  alteration. 
The  Methodists  have  three  places  of  worship.  In  the  town  are  an 
Endowed  school  for  poor  boys.  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
parochial  book-cltib.  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans, 
called  Port  Eliot^  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory;  many  of 
the  apartments  are  convenient  and  spacious,  and  decorated  with 
paintmgs. 

The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  at  the  port.  At  St.  Germans  Quay  coals  are  imported,  and 
lead-ores  from  mines  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Menheuiot  are  shipped 
to  Swansea  for  smelting.  The  marketday  is  Friday,  and  there  are 
two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year. 

(Lysons,  Magna  Britannia;  Wallis,  ComwoU  Regiiter ;  Commimi- 
cation  from  Si.  Oermani.) 

GERMAN  OCEAN.    [Nobth  Sba.] 

GERMANY  extends  from  45**  6'  to  57'  50'  N.  lat,  6*  20'  to  20'  10' 
£.  long.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France; 
S.  by  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy ;  E.  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland,  and  Prussia ;  and  N.  by  the 
Baltic.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  284,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice 
and  a  half  the  area  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  states  included  within  Germany,  and  forming  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  are  as  follows  (their  area  and  population  will  be  found 
under  EuRopa)  :  —  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse  (electorate  of),  Hesse  (grand  duchy  of), 
Holstein  (duchy),  Lauenburg  (duchy),  Luxemburg  (duchy),  Brunswick, 
Mecklenbuig-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Cobuig  and 
Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildbuighausen,  Saxe-AItenbiug,  Mecklen- 
burg^trelitz,  Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Anhalt- 
Kothen,  Schwaizbuig-Sondershausen,  ScUwarzburg-Uudolstadt,  Lich- 


tenstein,  Waldeck,  Reuss  (principalities  of),  Schauenburg-Lippe,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Liibeck,  Frankfurt,  Bremen,  and  Hambuig. 

All  these  states  being  described  under  their  several  titles,  and  the 
more  important  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  other  great  physical 
features  being  also  separately  described,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  such  descriptions  here.  We  therefore  propose  under  the 
present  heading  merely  to  give  such  a  general  notice  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Germany  as  may  facilitate  reference  to  particular 
articles,  adding  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  language,  and  literature. 

Physical  Geography,— The  surface  is  divided  into  four  distinctly- 
marked  districts,  two  plains  and  two  mountain  regions.  One  of  the 
plains  is  low,  and  rises  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
other  attains  a  considerable  elevation.  Between  the  two  plains 
extends  a  mountain  region,  whose  summits  in  no  part  attain  the 
snow-line,  which  in  this  parallel  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
To  the  north  of  this  region  extends  the  low  plain,  and  to  the  south  of 
it  the  elevated  plain,  which  on  the  east  and  west  is  inclosed  by  moun- 
tainous tracts  belonging  to  that  region.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  elevated  plain  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  which  constitute  the  fourth 
natural  division  of  Germany. 

The  low  plain  is  only  a  small  section  of  the  g^reat  plain  which 
extends  nearly  over  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  old  continent.  This 
section  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  Germany,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  extends  to  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  Its  length,  from  the  boundary  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  including  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  is  nearly  600  miles ;  but  its  width  varies,  being,  on  the 
west  of  the  Elbe,  on  an  average  about  160  miles,  and  to  the  east  of 
that  river  about  300  miles.  There  is  probably  no  tract  of  country  in 
Europe  of  equal  extent  which  has  a  less  fertile  soil  than  this  plain. 
It  is  even  less  fertile  than  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  but  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  rains,  the 
German  plain  is  much  better  cultivated  and  more  thickly  inhabited 
than  the  Russian  steppes.  The  sub-stratum  of  this  plain  is  formed 
by  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  sandstone,  which  are  covered  by 
loam,  clay,  and  sand  to  an  average  depth  of  200  feet  If  this  country 
wore  situated  under  a  tropical  climate  and  deprived  of  the  abundant 
rains  and  snow  which  annually  descend  upon  it,  the  surface  would 
resemble  the  Sahara  or  the  great  Indian  plain.  West  of  the  Elbe 
the  plain  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  fertile  tracts  occur  only 
in  the  shape  of  oases,  which  are  at  great  distances  apart.  Tl^e  most 
feHile  regions  are  along  the  rivers,  which  run  in  depressions  from  100 
to  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  These  bottoms  have  a  fertile 
soil,  which  is  covered  in  its  natural  state  by  forest-trees,  and  when 
cultivated  produces  good  crops.  These  bottoms  yary  in  width, 
according  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers.  Along  the  great 
rivers  (Weser,  Elbe)  they  are  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  where 
these  rivers  issue  from  the  mountain  tracts  in  which  they  originate ; 
but  farther  down  they  widen  to  20  or  80  miles,  and  even  mora 
Where  the  rivers  approach  the  sea  the  bottoms  are  united  with  the 
marshes  which  line  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea ;  these  marshes  are 
not  of  great  extent,  being  only  five  or  six  miles  across  on  the  average, 
but  they  do  not  yield  in  fertility  to  any  tracts  in  Europe.  Being 
below  Uie  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tides,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  dykes  from  its  invasions.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
occurs  a  fertile  tract,  inclosed  by  two  ridges  of  high  hills,  which  issue 
from  the  mountain  tract  farther  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  parallel 
of  52''  N.  lat.  The  more  northern  of  these  ridges,  called  the  Siintel, 
rises  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  and  runs  westward ;  the 
southern  ridge  has  the  name  of  Egge  east  of  Paderbom,  but  noi  th- 
east  of  that  town  it  turns  west-north-west,  and  is  known  as  the  Teuto- 
burger  Wald,  or  Osning.  The  valley  between  these  two  ridges  is  of 
considerable  fertility;  its  eastern  portion  forms  the  princi^dity  of 
Lippe  Detmold,  and  its  western  belongs  to  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabriick.  That  poi*tion 
of  the  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  Elbe  has  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Tracts  covered  with  heath  and  moor  occur  here  also,  not 
contiguous,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  great  intervaU  of  sandy 
Burfaoe.  These  sandy  tracts  however  are  not  destitute  of  vegetation, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  covered  by  various  kinds  of  pine,  wmoh  give 
the  soil  a  greater  degree  of  solidity.  Still,  all  lands  of  this  description 
are  only  cultivated  in  a  comparatively  few  and  favoured  places,  and 
the  crops  are  very  scanty ;  but  this  portion  of  the  plain  contains  a 
greater  number  of  fertile  tracts,  which  in  some  places  are  of  consider- 
able extentb  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are  less  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  the  rich  lands  along  their  banks  have  a  greater 
width.  The  marshes  which  are  adjacent  to  such  lands,  and  nearly  on 
the  same  level  with  them,  have  been  drained,  and  changed  into 
meadows  and  fields.  Along  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic  no  marshes  occur, 
but  the  larger  rivers,  especially  the  Vistula  and  Niemen,  form  deltas 
at  their  mouths,  whose  alluviid  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  can 
hardly  be  exhausted  by  successive  crops.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  fertile  tracts  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  whose  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  of  considerable  fertility. 

Through  the  northern  part  of  this  plain  a  higher  tract  may  be 
traced,  mich  in  general  runs  west  and  east^  but  with  two  great  bends. 
It  begins  on  the  west  at  Oldeslo  in  Holstein,  whence  it  runs  east- 
south-east  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  where  it 
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ia  about  70  milee  from  tlie  sea.  East  of  that  river  it  continues  due 
east  to  Arendswalde,  and  then  inclines  to  the  north,  gradually 
&])proaching  the  sea.  Some  distance  west  of  Danzig  it  takes  a  short 
south-east  course,  and  then  again  due  east^  terminating  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen,  near  Grodno.  This  tract  of  high  ground  forms  the 
watershed  between  a  great  number  of  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Baltic,  and  many  others  with  a  much  longer  course,  which  run  off  to 
the  southward,  and  inci-ease  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and 
Vistula.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  small 
lakes  which  occur  on  its  higher  parts  or  near  them.  Some  of  these 
are  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  Lake  of  Schweriu,  near  the 
western  extremity,  and  the  Lake  of  Spirding,  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  high  ground  we  find  those 
numerous  erratic  blocks  or  boulders  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  geologists. 

The  mowrUain  region  of  Central  Oermany  extends  to  the  south  of 
the  low  plain,  and  incloses  the  elevated  plain  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  elevated  plain 
may  be  called  the  mountain  system  of  Bohemia,  because  it  incloses 
that  kingdom  on  all  sides.  That  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the 
elevated  plain  may  be  called  the  Central  mountain  system  of  Germany; 
and  the  ranges  inclosing  the  elevated  plain  on  the  west  the  Rhenish 
mountain  eystem,  because  they  run  parallel  to  the  middle  course  of 
the  Rhine.  This  region  is  composed  of  numerous  groups  of  moun- 
tains and  hills,  with  connecting  table-lands,  such  as  the  I<^chtelge- 
birge,  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  the  Sudetes  or  Sudetsch  Mountains, 
the  Moravian  Mountains,  the  Reisengebirge,  the  Lusatian  Mountains, 
or  the  Wolish  Kamm,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Frsnkenwald,  Thiirin- 
gerwald,  Rougebirge,  Spessart,  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  Egge  Moun- 
tains, the  Haarstrang,  the  Sauerland,  the  Westerwald,  and  the  Taunus. 
These  mountain  systems  are  described  imder  their  own  names 
[Erzobbibqe,  FiOHTJELOBBiRaB,  Harz  MOUNTAINS,  &c.],  or  under 
the  names  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.  [Badbn,  Bayabia, 
Bohemia,  &c.]  Most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany  have  their 
dourcea  in  these  mountains :  the  gi*eat  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Ems,  &c.,  are  described  in  separate  articles ;  the  others 
under  the  states  through  which  they  flow. 

The  interior  of  the  central  mountain  region,  or  the  countries  in- 
closed by  the  mountain  ranges  which  we  have  described,  presents 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  valleys  and  high  hills.  The  valleys  are 
frequently  wide,  but  generally  of  only  moderate  fertility.  The  hills 
have  in  general  a  gentle  desoent>  and  many  of  them  are  cultivated  to 
Bome  height.  No  hill  rises  to  the  elevation  of  a  moimtain  except  the 
Vogelsberg,  north  of  the  Spessart,  and  west  of  the  Ron  Mountains, 
which  conauts  of  basalt  and  lava. 

The  elevated  plain  is  inclosed  on  the  west  by  the  Rhenish  moun- 
tains, which  rise  at  their  northern  extremity,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  river  Main  joins  the  Rhine,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  Frankfurt.  This  range  is  known  under  two  names,  the 
northern  being  called  Odenwald,  and  the  southern  Schwarzwald,  or 
Black  Forest,  the  division  being  made  by  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  river  Neckar  flows. 

The  elevated  plain,  or  the  table-land  of  Bavaris,  extends  between 
the  Schwarzwald  and  Odenwald  on  the  west  to  the  Bohmerwald  on 
the  east,  as  far  north  as  the  Thilringerwald  and  Ron  Mountains,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Alps.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  180  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  probably  exceeds  120  miles. 
[Bavaria.] 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  Germany  comprehends  the  Alps  and 
their  numerous  valleys,  of  which  a  description  is  given  under  Austria 
and  Alps. 

That  part  of  Germany  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
contains  level  tracts  only  along  the  river,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
occupied  by  mountain  ranges  which  partly  constitute  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Yoqges  Mountains,  and  i»rtly  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Ardennes.  The  Vosges  enter  Germany  as  a  broad-backed 
range,  and  descend  rapidly  towards  the  flat  tract,  which,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  8  or  10  miles,  separates  them  from  the  Rhine ;  they  lower 
gradually  tovrards  the  west,  where  they  terminate  in  a  flat  level  of 
moderate  extent.  The  Vosges  terminate  properly  at  Kaiserlautem, 
where  a  valley,  about  60  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  extends  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Saar ;  its  mean  elevation  is  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  is  partly  covered  with  moors.  North  of  this  valley  lies  a  rather 
extensive  mountain  tract,  the  ridges  of  which  are  known  by  the  names 
of  Donnersberg  (Thunder  Mountain),  Hochwald,  the  Idlarwald,  and 
Huudsriick.  This  mountain  region  occupies  the  whole  tract  between 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Saar.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Moselle  is  the  Eifel. 

The  Eifel  and  the  Hohe  Veen  constitute  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
the  low  plain  on  the  west  of  the  river  Rhine.  In  this  part  the  plain 
extends  over  Belgium  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Though  the  districts  united  to  the  Netherlands  are  not  much  superior 
in  fertility  to  that  part  of  the  low  plain  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  those  which  form  Belgium,  and  which  belong  to  Ger- 
many, exhibit  a  different  character,  being  fertile  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  the  different  parts  of  Germany  differs  in 
no  great  decree,  if  we  except  the  countries  situated  on  the  southern 


declivity  of  the  Alps  and  its  valleys.  At  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58°  Fahr. ;  but  north  of  the  Alps  the 
temperature  is  nearly  equal  all  over  Germany.  Though  the  northern 
districts  are  7  or  8  degrees  farther  north  than  the  southern,  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  due  to  this  cause  is  compensated  by  the  much 
higher  elevation  of  the  southern  districts.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature varies  only  between  45°  and  50°  of  Fahrenheit  (that  of  London 
is  48°  Fahr.).  In  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced, the  thermometer  sunk  to  81°  below  zero,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  it  rose  to  95**.  The  countries  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Rhine  and  Main  enjoy  the  mildest  climate,  and  here  the 
almond-tree  and  the  chestnut  succeed  very  well.  Vines  do  not  grow 
north  of  51°  N.  lat.,  unless  peculiar  care  is  taken  to  shelter  them. 
The  low  plain,  which  lies  exposed  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the 
northern  seas,  has  a  much  moister  and  more  variable  climate  than  the 
interior,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  is  much  drier  and  less 
subject  to  sudden  and  frequent  variations.  The  quantity  of  rain  which 
annually  falls  varies  greatly  with  the  localities  of  places.  It  amounts 
at  Wittenberg  to  18  inches,  at  Berlin  to  21  inches,  and  at  Ulm  to 
28  inches. 

Ancient  Qermany. — The  word  Germania  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  modem  Ger- 
many. They  included  imder  this  name  all  the  nations  of  Europe  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians.  It  ia 
diificult  to  determine  how  far  Gharmany  stretched  eastward.  Accord- 
ing to  Sbrabo  (viL  c  1)  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper).  The  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  Gaul  were  also  known  under  the  name  of  Gkrmania  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  after  the  province  of  Belgica  had  been  subdivided 
into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania  Secunda. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  Germany 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar,  who  met  with  several  German  trib^ 
in  Gaul,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view 
of  preventing  their  incursions  into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent 
conquests.  His  acquaintance  was  however  limited  to  those  tribes 
which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  early  Roman 
emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and  the  country  west 
of  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  was  frequently  traversed  by  the  Roman 
armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  position  of  the  German  tribes,  particularly  as  the 
Germans  were  a  nomad  people.  Some  parts  of  Ghsrmany  were  inha- 
bited by  the  Gauls,  who  were,  according  to  CsBsar  ('  BeL  GaL/  vi.  24) 
the  more  warlike  nation  in  early  times.  Two  great  countries  of 
Germany,  Bohemia  (Boihemum),  and  Bavaria  (Boioaria),  derived  their 
names  from  the  Boii,  a  Gallic  tribe. 

The  name  of  Germani  was  first  applied  by  Ceosar  to  the  whole 
nation  east  of  the  Rhine,  though  it  properly  belonged  only  to  those 
tribes  which  he  conquered  in  GauL  Tacitus  states  ('  Germ.'  a  2)  that 
the  first  tribe  which  crossed  the  Rhine  were  the  Tuugri,  who  were 
afterwards  called  Germani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Wehrmann;  that  is,  'Man  of  War.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Germans  themselves  employed  ai^  one  name  to  designate  the  whole 
nation.  Tacitus  ('Germ.,'  o.  2)  divides  them  into  three  tribes — 
1,  IngSBVones,  bordering  on  the  ocean ;  2,  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the 
central  parts;  8,  Istnvones,  including  all  the  others.  Pliny  ('Nat. 
Hist,'  iv.  14)  makes  five  divisions — 1,  Vindili,  including  Burgundiones, 
Vaiini,  Carini,  Guttones;  2,  Ingssvones,  including  Cimbri,  Teutoni, 
and  Chauci;  8,  Istsevones,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland 
Cimbri;  4,  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the 
Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Catti,  and  Cherusoi ;  5,  Peucini  and  Bastamse, 
bordeiing  on  the  Dacians. 

History, — The  origin  of  the  Gennanic  nations,  like  that  of  all  others, 
is  uncertain.  Some  authors,  taking  as  their  guide  the  affinity  of 
langusges,  have  traced  their  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ; 
and  Von  Hammer  calls  them  a  Bactriano-Median  nation.  But  to 
assign  to  the  Germanic  nations  a  distinct  historical  origin  is  to  make 
an  assertion  without  evidence,  though  it  is  now  indisputably  estab- 
lished that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and  other  European  and  Asiatic 
tongues.  All  the  positive  knowledge  however  that  we  have  of  the 
German  nations  previous  to  their  contact  with  the  Romans  is  mere 
conjecture.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them,  B.a  118, 
when  they  appeared  under  the  name  of  Teutones  and  Cimbri 
on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion  and  defeated  the  consul 
Papirius  Carbo.  They  made  successive  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but 
were  repelled  by  Majius,  who  defeated  these  barbarians  in  the  years 
B.0. 108  and  101.  When  Julius  Csesar  had  subjugated  Gallia  and  pene- 
trated to  the  Rhine,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  nation  then 
designated  by  the  name  of  GermanL  Ariovistus,  the  leader  of  the 
nation  which  had  formerly  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
attempted  to  establish  himself  in  Gallia ;  but  being  defeated  by  CsBsar, 
was  obliged  to  fly  beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  the  Rhino 
in  order  to  secure  Gallia  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians :  he  took 
some  Germans  into  his  army,  whom  he  employed  against  the  Gauls 
and  afterwards  against  Ponipey« 
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The  oItU  wan  whieh  divided  the  Bomanfl  withdrew  their  attention 
for  some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambii  ravaged  Gallia  with 
impunity.  After  they  had  defeated  LoUius,  the  legate  of  the  emperor 
AugustUB  (b.q.  15),  he  himself  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Gallia  ('VelL 
Pat.'  it  97) ;  and  in  order  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  he 
erected  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  his  stepson  Drusua 
the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
X)rutu8  made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic 
nations,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  After  the  death  of  Drusus 
(B.a.  9),  his  brother  Tiberius  commanded  for  two  years  the  legions 
atationed  on  the  Rhine.  Tiberius  employed  policy  rather  than  force 
•gainst  the  Germans.  He  engaged  many  of  them  to  enter  the  Roman 
service ;  and  when  he  was  again  (a.d.  4)  entrusted  with  the  same 
command,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe ;  and  Germany 
would  have  perhaps  become  a  Roman  province  if  the  imprudence  of 
his  successor,  Quintilius  Yarus,  had  not  destroyed  all  the  advantages 
already  gained.  The  violent  measures  which  ne  adopted  to  change 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans  caused  a  general  conspi- 
racy against  the  foreign  invaders.  Armiuius,  who  waa  educated  at 
Rome,  and  who  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  conspiracy.  The  legions  of  Yams  were  attacked  by  the  Germans 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  (a.d.  9),  and  entirely  destroyed.  This 
defeat  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherusd,  among 
whom  Arminius  was  bom,  became  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Ger- 
many. Four  years  afterwards,  Germanicus  restored  for  a  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  aoqui- 
sitions.  From  that  time  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  extending  their  conquests  in  that  direction,  and  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  repelling  the  inroads  which  the  Germans  occa- 
sionally made  on  their  frontiers.  The  Gtermana  were  also  prevented 
from  making  any  serious  attempts  sgainst  the  Romans  by  the  internal 
wars  which  distracted  them  for  many  years.  They  again  attacked 
the  Roman  empire  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the  last  of 
whom  entirely  defeated  them.  From  this  time  their  attacks  on  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their 
histoiy  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  ruina  of  which  they  established  several  new  states.  We 
thaU.  pass  over  the  period  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  under  whose 
successors  the  modem  history  of  Germany  begins.  Those  who  would 
study  the  state  of  Ancient  Germany  may  refer  to  the  '  Gtormania '  of 
Tacitus,  and  to  the  work  of  Mannert  on  Ancient  Germany,  published 
in  1829,  as  well  as  to  several  other  German  works  on  the  subject,  but 
particularly  those  of  Berth  and  Ledebuhr. 

Modem  HiHorjf* — ^Louis,  sumamed  the  Germanic,  son  of  Louis  Le 
Debonnalr,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  was,  by  the  treaty  of 
Yerdun,  8i3,  the  first  king  of  the  Germans.  Germany  was  divided 
at  that  time  from  France  by  the  Rhine,  and  possessed  on  its  left  bank 
only  8peyer,  Worms,  and  Mainz,  with  their  respective  districts.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  were  established  the  margnives ;  and  burgs,  that  is, 
fortified  towns  or  castles,  were  founded  in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  tho  Kormans  as  well  as  of  the  Slavonians.  This  emperor  inoreased 
his  dominions  by  the  acquisition  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Utrecht,  Metz,  Strasburg,  Basel,  and  many  other  towns  and  districts 
which  he  inherited  from  lus  nephew,  Lotharius  IL  Louis  died  in 
876,  and  his  three  sons,  Carloman,  Louis  the  Younger,  and  Charles  the 
Fat,  divided  his  empire.  In  884  Germany  was  re-united  to  France 
by  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  throne  of  the  Uut-named 
country,  who  thus  became  sovereign  of  almost  all  the  empire  pos- 
sessed by  his  great  predecessor  Charlemagne.  But  the  Germans  (in 
887)  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  raised  to  the  throne  his 
nephew,  Amulph  of  Carinthia,  a  natural  son  of  his  brother  Cariomau, 
who  was  crowned  emperor  in  896,  after  a  victory  over  Berengar,  duke 
of  FriulL  He  died  in  899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Loxiis, 
who  died  in  911,  and  with  whom  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  ended  in 
Germany.  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  having  refuseid  the  imperial  dignity 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  Conrad,  the  first  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany.  After  Conrad's  death  (918),  Henry  the 
Fowler^  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  emperor.  From  that  time  the 
crown  of  Germany  remained  elective  imtil  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  on 
which  day  the  emperor  Francis  IL  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  and  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
Henry  the  Fowler  died  in  936,  and  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  his 
house  until  the  death  of  Otho  III.  in  1002.  The  emperors  of  Gkrmany 
assumed  the  title  of  Roman  emperors  fh)m  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  who 
was  crowned  at  Rome  in  962 :  when  a  successor  to  the  throne  was 
elected  during  the  emperor's  lifetime,  he  was  called  the  king  of  Rome. 
Conrad  II.  (1024-89)  oiganised  the  feudal  system,  and  first  endea- 
voured to  put  an  end  to  the  factions  and  quarrels  then  universally 
prevalent,  by  the  establishment  of  the  so-oalJed  peace  of  God,  Freuga 
DeL  He  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  by  the  inoorporation  of 
Burgundy.  His  successor,  Heniy  III.  (1039-56),  humbled  the  Roman 
see  by  deposing  three  successive  popes,  but  the  papal  influence  was 
again  restored  by  Gregory  YIL,  who  maintained  a  protracted  straggle 
with  the  emperor  Henry  lY.  (1056-1106). 

The  crusades  began  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  which  was 
constantly  disturbed  by  his  quarrels  with  the  Roman  see,  as  well  as 
with  the  powerful  vassals  of  the  German  empire.  Heniy  Y.  (1106-25>| 


son  of  the  foregoing,  \ras  a  prince  without  any  talents^  and  of  a  bad 
character.  Under  his  reign  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire  became 
entirely  independent,  and  thus  the  division  of  G^ermany  into  several 
states  was  established.  The  reign  of  Frederick  L,  or  Barbarossa 
(1152-90),  a  prince  of  ability,  is  memorable  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  reign  of  Frederick  11.,  who  died  in  1250, 
is  after  that  of  Charlemagne  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  period  of 
the  middle  ages.  His  son,  Conrad  lY.,  was  opposed  by  William  of 
Holland,  and  died  in  1254.  Upon  Conrad's  death  there  were  several 
competitors  for  the  Imperial  crown,  among  whom  was  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  parties  who 
supported  the  different  competitors  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  power,  reaoe 
was  restored  by  the  accession  of  Rudolph  L,  count  of  Habsburg 
(1272-91).  This  great  prince  destroyed  the  strongholds  of  the  nobles, 
who  exercised  constuit  depredations  on  the  adjacent  country, 
and  established  order  by  severe  measures.  Rudolph  is  the  founder 
of  the  Habsbuig  dynasty,  which  through  a  female  line  still  reigns  in 
Austria. 

After  Henry's  death  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor;  he 
reigned  from  1314  to  1347.  The  reign  of  Charles  lY.  of  Luxembourg, 
king  of  Bohemia(1347-78)  is  particularly  remarkable  by  the  constitution 
of  tiie  empire  which  he  proclaimed  (in  1356)  under  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Bull  This  constitution  regulated  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  the  electors;  the  manner  and  formalities  of  the  election 
and  coronation  t>f  an  emperor;  the  coinage,  customs,  and  other 
articles  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  empire ;  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  ko,  Charles's  son,  Wenceslaua 
(1878-1410),  was  a  weak  prince,  whose  reign  was  disturbed  by  internal 
commotions  and  distinguished  by  the  commencement  of  Huas's 
reformation.  After  the  death  of  Wenceslaus,  his  brother  Sigismund 
ascended  the  throne  (1411-37).  During  his  reign  the  council  of 
Constance  was  held,  when  Huss  was  executed,  a  transaction  which 
gave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  Hussites. 

The  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.  (1489-98),  a  weak-minded  prince, 
was  marked  by  the  great  progress  of  science,  which  was  promoted  by 
the  foundation  of  many  universities  in  Germany.  Frederick's  son, 
Maximilian  I.  (1493-1519),  was  a  prince  of  a  superior  mind  and 
character.  He  put  an  end  to  many  abuses  which  had  desolated  the 
empire,  particularly  private  feuds.  He  improved  the  organisation  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  introduced  a  system  of  police  for  the  better 
security  of  the  inhabitants,  and  established  j[in  1516)  the  post.  He 
gave  aiso  a  new  and  better  organisation  to  'the  army,  being  himself 
an  accomplished  military  commander.  It  was  also  during  his  reign 
that  the  reformation  of  Luther  began  (1517),  at  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  which  had  been  founded  in  1502.  The  Reformation 
led  to  protracted  and  bitter  dissensions,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestants.  Eutire  tole- 
ration was  first  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Ferdinand  I.  (1556- 
1564),  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  character,  the  grandson 
of  Maximilian  L,  who  became  emperor  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  Y.,  in  1556.  Under  Matthias  (1612-19),  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618.  Matthias  was  followed  by 
Ferdinand  II.  (1619-87),  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  whose  fanatical 
seal  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  his  political  ambition, 
continued  to  involve  Ghermany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  terminated  the  war  in  1648,  esta- 
blished a  new  oxgamsation  of  the  German  empire.  By  this  treaty, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Germany  till  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  the  reUgious 
and  political  liberties  of  the  Germans  were  established  on  a  sure 
footing.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the  empire  was  acknow- 
ledged, as  well  as  their  right  to  form  alliances  among  themselves  and 
wiw  foreign  states,  provided  none  were  concluded  against  the 
emperor  or  the  empire.  It  vras  also  declared  that  the  emperor  should 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  states,  put  any  one  of  them  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  lost  his 
states,  recovered  them  by  that  treaty  and  was  created  an  elector. 
The  Protestants  were  confirmed  in  all  the  liberties  which  they 
possessed  before  the  war,  and  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Protestants  and  possessed  by 
them  in  1624,  were  left  in  their  hands,  but  those  seiaed  after  this 
time  were  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  received  equal  rights  with  the  Lutherans.  Several 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  secularised,  and  given  as  an  indemnity  to 
difforent  states.  All  the  sovereigns  were  put  under  an  obligation  not 
to  penecute  their  subjects  who  professed  a  religion  different  from 
their  own.  Alsatia  was  ceded  to  France ;  Sweden  received  a  part  of 
Pomerania,  Bremen,  Yerden,  Wismar,  and  a  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars 
for  its  army;  Brandenbui^  received  the  secularised  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  Kamin,  and  the  expectation  of  the  possession  of 
Magdeburg ;  Mecklenburg,  the  secularised  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and 
Ratzeburg.  Hanover  was  invested  with  the  right  to  have  one  of  its 
princes  created,  alternately  with  a  Roman  Catholic,  sovereign  bishop 
of  Osnabriick,  and  also  received  some  convents  with  their  estates. 
The  abbey  of  Hirschfeldt  and  600,000  dollars  were  given  to  Hesse- 
CaflML  Austria  consented  to  all  these  measures  in  order  to  preserve 
her  herediti^  atatei^    Holland  wai  aoknowledged  by  Spain  ai  an 
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iudependent  9tate.  France  and  Sweden  deelared  themselves  guarantees 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty.  Leopold  I. 
(1657-1705),  was  involved  in  constant  wars  with  France  and  with  the 
Turks,  who  besieged  hia  capital,  Vienna,  which  was  saved  by  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Leopold  granted  in  1692  the  electoral 
dignity  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick- LuDebuig,  and  conferred  in  1701 
the  royal  crown  on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  who  took  from  that 
time  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  t 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  1742,  put 
forward  claims  to  the  succession  of  the  Austrian  states,  and  other 
sovereigns  took  advantage  of  that  circumetance  to  attack  Maria 
Theresa,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  war  ensued, 
which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  but  the 
emperor  Charles  YIL  having  died  in  1745,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  elected  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  In  his 
reign  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Hubeits- 
burg  in  1763.  Francis  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  his  son  Joseph  II., 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  numerous  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced into  bia  dominions,  and  particularly  by  his  act  of  toleration  to 
all  the  religious  persuasions,  proclaimed  in  1781.  The  short  reign  of 
Leopold  IL  (1790-92)  is'  marked  by  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  which  he 
concluded  in  1791  with  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the  French. 
Leopold  was  succeeded  in  1792  by  nis  son,  Francis  II.,  who,  after  the 
formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  having  resigned  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Germany,  took  that  of  emperor  of  Auittria. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the  Capitulation,  or 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  as  it  existed  prior  to  this  Con- 
federation, or  rather  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  states  of  the  Gkrmanic  empire  consisted  of  the  following 
members,  divided  into  three  colleges,  or  chambers : — 

I.  The  'Electoral  College,  which  consisted  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Electors;  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  for 
Germany,  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire 
for  Gallia  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (a  purely  titular  office);  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  arch-chancellor  for  Italy  (also  a  titular  office). 

IL  The  Secular  Electors  were — the  king  of  Bohemia,  arch-cup- 
bearer of  the  empire;  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  arch-carver  of  the 
empire;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  arch-marshal  of  the  empire;  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  aroh-chamberloin  of  the  empire ;  the  elector 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  the  title  of  the  arch-treasurer  of  the 
empire :  this  electorate  became  united  with  that  of  Bavaria  by  the 
accession  of  the  elector  to  the  throne  of  the  last-named  principality 
in  1777;  and  the  elector  of  Brunswiok-Liineburg,  or  Hanover, 
created  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1692,  who  received  in  1706  the 
title  of  arch-treasurer. 

The  Second  College  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were 
in  rank  next  to  the  electors :  they  had  each  a  vote  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire  and  were  divided  into  Spiritual  and  Temporal  princes. 

The  Spiritual  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  a  vote  in  the  diet 
were  : — the  archoishop  of  Salzburg,  and  formerly  the  archbishop  of 
Besan^on;  the  grand-master  of  the  German  order;  the  bishops  of 
Bambeiig^,  Wilrzbuig,  Worms,  Eichstaedt^  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Con- 
stanz,  Augsburg,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  Freysingen  Passau,  Ratis- 
bon,  Trent,  Brixen,  Basel,  Munster,  Osnabriick,  Liege,  Chur,  Fulda, 
Lubeck;the  princely  (gefiirstete)  abbot  of  Kempten;  the  princely 
prebendaries  of  Berchtmsgaden  and  Weissenburg;  the  princely  abbots 
of  Priim,  Stable,  and  Cervey. 

The  Temporal  princes  were  : — the  archduke  of  Austria ;  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Magdeburg ;  the  counts  palatine  of  Lautem,  Simmem, 
and  Neubuig;  of  Deuxponts  (Zweibriicken),  of  Yeldenz,  and  Lautere- 
ken;  the  dukes  of  Bremen,  of  Saxen -Weimar,  Eisenach-Gotha, 
Altenbuig,  Coburg ;  the  margraves  of  Brandenbuig-Culmbach,  and  of 
Brandenbuig-Onolzbach ;  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  Zell,  Grubenhagen, 
Calenberg,  and  Wolfenbiittel ;  the  prince  of  Halberstadt ;  the  dukes 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Pomerania ;  of  Yerden,  Mecklenbux^-Schwerin, 
Mecklenbuxg-Gustrow  (afterwards  Strelitz);  of  Wiirtemberg;  the 
landgraves  of  Hesse-Caesel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt;  the  margraves  of 
Baden-Baden,  Baden-Durlach,  and  Baden-Hochberg ;  the  dukes  of 
Holstein,  Gottorp,  and  Saxe-Lauenbuig;  the  prince  of  Minden;  the 
landgrave  of  Leuchtenbeig ;  the  prince  of  Anhalt ;  the  princely  count 
of  Hennebeig;  the  princes  of  Schwerin,  Kamin.  Ra^bui^,  and 
Hersfeldt;  the  princely  count  of  MontbelianL  The  prmces  enume- 
rated belonged  to  the  old  body ;  the  following  who  were  elevated  to 
their  dignities  after  .the  time  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  were 
called  the  new : — the  duke  of  Aremberg  jthe  princes  of  HohenzoUem, 
Salm,  Lobkowitz,  Dietrichstein,  Nassau-Hadamar,  Kassau-Dillenbuig, 
Aueraberg,  East  Friesland,  Sohwarzenbexg,  Lichtenstein,  Thum-Taxis, 
and  Schwarzbui^.  Many  of  these  principalities  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  individual,  who  had  consequently  several  votes,  the  votes 
being  attached  to  the  states  and  not  to  individuals. 

The  prelates,  abbots,  and  abbesses  of  the  empire  were  divided  into 
two  benches,  the  Suabian  and  the  Rhenish^  of  which  each  had  one 
vote.  The  counts  and  nobles  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  four 
benches;  of  Suabia,  Franconia,  Westphalia  and  of  Wetterau,  each 
having  one  vote.    They  belonged  to  the  second  college. 

The  free  imperial  cities  formed  a  collie  at  the  diet  divided  into 
two  benches,  the  Rhenish  with  14  cities,  and  the  Suabian  wiUi  37. 
Each  town  had  a  vote. 


The  above-mentioned  three  colleges  formed  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
whose  ordinary  meetings  were  formerly  summoned  by  the  emperors 
twice  a  year,  in  addition  to  extraordinary  m^tings.  But  from  the 
year  1663  the  diet  sat  at  Ratisbon.  Every  college  voted  separately ; 
and  when  their  respective  decisions  on  the  subject  under  discussion 
agreed  the  matter  was  presented  for  the  ratification  of  the  emperor; 
after  which  it  became  law,  and  was  called  '  conclusum  imperil'  The 
emperor  could  refuse  his  ratification,  but  could  not  modify  the 
decisions  of  the  diet. 

The  diet  had  the  right  of  enacting,  abolishing,  and  interpreting 
laws,  of  declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  contracting  aUianceSi 
receiving  foreign  ambassadors,  ftc.  A  declaration  of  war  was  decided, 
on  an  imperial  proposition,  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  when  it  was 
decided  even  those  states  that  had  voted  against  it  were  obliged  to 
furnish  their  contingents.  The  diet  also  imposed  taxes  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  empire. 

There  were  two  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  points  in  dis- 
pute  between  the  members  of  the  empire — the  Aulio  Council 
of  the  empire,  which  had  its  seat  always  at  the  residence  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  Cameral  Tribunal  of  the  empire  (Cameralgericht), 
which  sat  at  Wetzlar.  They  were  composed  of  members  dele- 
gated by  the  different  states  of  the  empire,  and  an  imperial  deputy 
presided. 

The  emperor  was  elected  only  by  the  electors,  who  could  do  it 
either  personally  or  by  deputies.  The  place  of  election  was  Fraukfurt- 
on-the-Main,  where  the  coronation  also  took  place,  although  the 
golden  bull  of  Charles  lY.  declared  that  the  emperor  should  be 
elected  at  Frankfurt,  but  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  All  strangers, 
even  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  foreign  ambassadors,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  election,  which  took 
place  in  a  chapel  of  St.  Bartholemew*s  church.  Mainz  vras  the  teller ; 
and  after  having  collected  the  votes  gave  his  own  to  Saxony.  The 
emperor,  immediately  after  the  election,  swore  to  the  constitution,  or, 
as  it  was  legally  termed,  capitulation.  He  could  do  it  either  person- 
ally or  by  deputy.  ' 

The  immediate  nobility  of  the  empire,  who  acknowledged  no  other 
soverei^  than  the  emperor  himself,  and  who,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
had  their  collective  votes  in  the  diets^  were  also  Judged  by  the  two 
above-mentioned  courts  of  justice. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  established  by  an  act,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July  1806,  by  the  various  electors  of  the 
empire.  The  French  emperor  declared  himself  Protector  of  the 
Confederation.  By  the  establishment  of  this  confederation  several 
princes  received  new  and  higher  titles ;  manv  towns  and  principalities 
lost  their  political  existence;  and  several  petty  sovereign  princes 
were  by  the  same  act  mediatised,  or  deprived  of  their  sovereign  rights. 
The  events  of  1818  however  put  an  end  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  Congress  of  Yienna  established  by  an  act,  June  8, 
1815,  the  present  Germanic  Confederation,  composea  of  all  the  states 
of  Germany.  The  central  point  and  the  organ  of  the  Confederation 
is  the  Federative  Diet,  which  sits  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  It 
exercises  its  authority  in  a  double  form :  Ist,  as  a  general  assembly, 
called  Plenum;  and  2nd,  as  a  minor  council,  or  the  Federative 
governmentw  The  Plenum  meets  only  whenever  an  omtnic  change  is 
to  be  introduced,  or  any  affair  relating  to  all  the  confederation  is  to 
be  decided.  The  plenum  contains  66  votes,  of  which  Austria  and 
the  five  German  kingdoms  have  each  4  votea,  and  the  other  states 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  3,  2,  or  1  vote  each.  The  Fede- 
rative government  is  composed  of  17  votes,  out  of  which  11  principal 
states  nave  each  a  single  vote,  and  the  remaining  27  only  6  joint 
votes.  Austria  presides  in  both  the  assemblies,  and  decides  in  case 
of  equality.  The  Federative  government  has  the  initiative,  and 
deliberates  on  the  projects  whioh  are  presented  to  the  Plenum,  where 
they  are  not  debated,  but  simply  decided  by  a  majority  of  ayes  or 
noes.  It  executes  the  enactments  of  the  Plenum,  and  despatches  the 
current  business  of  the  Confederation.  It  decides  by  a  simple 
majority,  and  seven  votes  form  a  quorum.  The  meetings  of  the 
Federative  Diet  are  either  those  wherein  preparatory  debates  take 
place,  but  no  protocols  are  made,  or  those  wherein  afiairs  are  finally 
decided. 

The  object  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  the  duties  of  the 
Federative  Diet  are— the  maintenance  of  external  security  or  mutual 
defence  from  a  common  enemy,  and  the  preservation  of  internal  peace 
among  the  Federative  states,  which  have  no  right  to  declare  war  on 
each  other,  but  must  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the 
diet  The  maintenance  of  internal  security  comprehends  not  only 
the  prevention  of  conflicts  among  the  Federative  states,  but  also  the 
suppression  of  any  attempt  by  the  subjects  of  any  of  the  states  to 
suDvert  the  existing  order  of  things.  A  movement,  which  had  for  its 
original  object  a  new  and  more  thorough  \mion  of  the  German  people, 
excited  intense  and  general  interest  in  Germany  during  1848  and  the 
following  year  or  two.  It  was  first  formally  embodied  in  a  proclama- 
tion issued  March  22, 1848,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  violent  revolutionary  excitement  then  prevalent  throughout 
Germany.  In  this  proclamation  he  urged  the  German  princes  and 
people  to  the  abandonment  of  their  local  names  and  independencies, 
and  to  a  hearty  and  cordial  union  under  one  guiding  hand ;  while,  by 
way  of  showing  his  sinoerity  and  commencing  the  work,  he  offered 
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himself  as  that  guide,  and  "  fused  and  dissolved  "  the  uame  of  Prussia 
into  that  of  Germany.  A  congress  of  deputies  was  soon  after  con- 
stituted at  Frankftu't  to  make  arrangements  for  convoking  a  National 
Constitutional  Assembly.  This  assembly  met  at  Frankfurt  ( Jime  28th), 
and  appointed  a  provisional  central  power,  to  be  presided  over  by  an 
imperial  regent,  or  administrator  (Reichsverweser),  elected  by  the 
assembly.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  Archduke  Johann  of 
Austria  regent  of  the  German  empire,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the 
office.  The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  discuss  various  measures  for 
the  government  of  the  empire,  but  little  real  progress  was  made.  The 
partisans  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  nearly  balanced,  and  the  main 
business  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of  one 
or  other  of  these  powers.  At  length  by  one  vote  Austria  was  excluded 
from  the  German  empire,  and  by  another  (passed  March  28,  1849)  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  elected  hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  but 
neaily  half  of  the  members  refrained  from  taking  part  in  this  election ; 
while  Austria,  by  a  circular  note  (dated  3rd  of  April)  protested  against 
this  as  well  as  all  future  proceedings  of  the  Frankfurt  National  Assem- 
bly, and  refused  any  longer  to  recognise  its  existence ;  and  eventually 
the  King  of  Prussia  declined  the  Imperial  crown  and  rejected  the 
Frankfurt  constitution.  Other  protests  and  withdrawals  quickly 
followed,  and  the  assembly,  its  members  much  diminished,  and  its 
resolutions  utterly  disregarded,  fell  into  anarchy,  impotence,  and  dis- 
solution. Austria  and  Prussia  entered  (Sept.  80, 1849)  into  a  separate 
treaty  for  the  formation  of  a  new,  ad  interim,  central  power,  and  the 
Archduke  Johann,  in  consequence,  resigned  into  the  bauds  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  his  office  as  regent  of  the  empire.  Meetings  of  the 
German  princes,  &c.,  were  subsequently  called,  and  various  proceedings 
taken,  but  matters  have  eventually  faJlen  back  pretty  much  into  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1848.  The  diet  of 
the  German  Confederation  meets  as  of  old,  and  discusses  the  state  of 
Germany,  but  its  resolutions  do  not  at  the  present  time  appear  to 
carry  much  weight.     [See  Germanic  Confederation  in  Supp.] 

Oennrun  Language  and  Literature. — The  German  or  Teutonic  lan- 
guage may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches,  which  are  subdivided 
into  several  dialects :  the  High  German,  or  the  language  of  Southern 
Germany;  and  the  Low  German,  or  Saxon,  which  is  used  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  country. 

The  High  German  was  formerly  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Francic 
and  the  Allemannic.  The  Francic  was  the  idiom  of  the  Franks  and 
that  of  the  French  court  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  French.  The  principal  monuments  of  tlu's  dialect 
are,  the  fragments  of  a  treatise  of  Isidore,  *  De  Nativitate  Christi,' 
which  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  some  fragments 
of  the  poem  of  Hildebrand  anvl  Hadubrand,  which  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  as  well  as  the  oath  of  Charles  the  Bald.  It  was 
used  at  the  court  of  the  German  emperors  till  the  accession  of  the 
Hohenstaufien.  The  Allemannic  dialect  prevailed  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Germany,  including  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  Its  most 
ancient  monuments  are— *a  translation  of  the  '  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,' 
made  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century ;  the  poetical '  Para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels,'  by  Ottfried,  and  a  translation  of  Psalms,  by  a 
monk  called  Noker,  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
Both  the  above-mentioned  dialects  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  Suabian  dialect,  which 
became  the  language  of  the  court  under  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty, 
and  in  which  the  Minnesingers  composed  their  poems. 

The  modem  German,  also  called  High  German  (Hoch  Deutsch) 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  derived  from  the  old  High  German,  or 
southern  dialect.  Its  universal  usage  as  the  literary  language  of 
all  Germany  dates  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  which 
circumstance  it  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  dialects  of 
Germany. 

^  The  written  language  of  modem  Germany  must  however  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  only  spoken.  The  spoken  language 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  dialects :— 1,  the  Swiss,  which  is 
spoken  in  German  Switzerland,  and  which  itself  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  dialects,  as  for  instance  that  of  Berne  and  Argau,  that  of  the 
valley  of  Hasli,  of  Freibm^,  of  the  Grisons,  and  of  Appenzel ;  2,  the 
Rhenish  dialect,  which  is  likewise  subdivided  into  many  dialects,  as 
that  of  Alsatia,  of  Suabia,  &c.  j  3,  the  Danubian,  subdivided  into  the 
Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  Tyrolese  dialects. 

The  Saxon,  that  is,  the  language  of  Northern  or  Lower  Germany, 
may  be  divided  into  iiie  following  dialects  : — 1,  the  old  Low  German 
(Alt  Nieder  Deutsch),  called  also  the  .old  Saxon,  from  the  nation  that 
spoke  it  This  language,  which  is  now  entirely  extinct,  was  spoken 
at  an  early  period,  and  during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages  in  all  the 
north  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  except  the  parts 
inhabited  by  the  Frisians  and  the  Angles.  The  works  written  in  this 
language  were  composed  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  century;  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  is  the  *  Evangelien  Harmony,'  which  seems  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  2,  the  Low  German  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  was  in  use  from  the  11th  to  tiie  16th  century,  contains 
many  works ;  but  its  literature  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Suabian, 
or  the  High  German  of  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  productions  in 
khat  dialect  are — a  'Vocabulary,'  composed  in  the  12th  century;  a  ' 
translation  of  the  Bible,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century;  ' 
ftnd  the  well-known  comic  productions,  *  Reineke  der  Fuchs '  And  '  Til  , 


]£ulenspiegeL'  3,  the  modem  Low  German,  which  is  spoken  over 
almost  all  Northern  Germany,  but  has  ceased  to  be  a  written  laiig^uage. 
Its  literature  is  very  poor,  and  contains,  besides  popular  songs,  only 
some  grammars,  vocabularies,  and  a  few  chronicles,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  Livonia  by  Russow.  This  language,  which  is 
subdivided  into  many  dialects,  is  distinguished  by  the  softness  of  its 
sounds,  and  has  fewer  gutturals  and  accumulated  hissing  consonants 
than  the  High  German  dialects.  The  Low  German  is  divided  into 
three  principal  dialects :  1,  the  Saxon  proper,  or  the  idiom  of  Lower 
Saxony,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  dialects  of  Hamburg,  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  Hanover,  &c.;  2,  the  Oriental  Saxon,  which  is  also  sub- 
divided into  the  idioms  of  Higher  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania ; 
8,  the  Occidental  Saxon,  or  Westphalian,  which  is  also  subdivided  into 
several  dialects. 

The  Frisian  language  is  a  branch  of  the  German  tongue.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  dialects  :  1,  the  Batavo-Frisian,  which  very  much 
resembles  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  was  formerly  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Holland,  but  is  now  preserved  only  in  a  few 

g laces  about  the  towns  of  Moleweren  and  Hindelopen  in  West  Fries- 
ind ;  2,  the  Westphalian  Frisian,  which  was  spoken  in  many  parts  of 
Westphalia,  but  is  now  entirely  extinct  and  replaced  by  the  Saxon ; 
3,  the  Northern  Frisian,  which  still  exists  on  the  island  of  Heligoland 
as  weU  as  in  some  parts  of  Schl^wig,  where  Frisian  settlers  established 
themselves  in  the  middle  ages.     The  Frisian  literature  is  very  poor. 

The  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Dutch  and  Flemish ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages  are  also  branches  of  the  German  tougue. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
will  find  ample  information  in  the  learned  works  of  the  two  brothers 
Grimm,  which  have  been  republished  several  times  in  Germany. 

The  most  ancient  monument  of  German  literature  extant  is  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language  by  Bishop  Ulfilaa. 
It  ^Tis  made  in  the  second  part  of  the  4th  century,  for  the  use  of  the 
Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thervingians,  who,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  in  the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Mcosia,  were  generally 
called  Mceso-Goths.  Ulfilas  on  that  occasion  introduced  a  new 
alphabet  by  modifying  the  old  Runic  characters,  which  were  in  general 
use  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  library  of  Upsal  in  Sweden 
possesses  a  remarkable  fragment  of  this  translation,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Codex  Argenteus,'  being  written  in  silver  letters 
on  a  putplecoloured  parchment.  It  contains  the  four  gospels,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  5th  or  at  least  in  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century,  among  the  Goths  of  Italy.  Some  fragments  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  were  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in 
the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel ;  and  several  parts  of  the  books  of  Esdras 
and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  several  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  preserved  in 
the  same  manner,  were  discovered  in  the  library  of  Milan  by 
Angelo  Mai. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  German  literature,  although  there  are  some  frag- 
ments of  translations  from  ecclesiastical  books  which  were  probably 
made  prior  to  that  epoch.  Charlemagne,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  introduced  German 
names  of  months.  He  ordered  the  scattered  monuments  of  the  Teu- 
tonic language,  particularly  laws  or  customs,  and  songs  to  be  collected. 
He  also  ordered  the  ministers  of  religion  to  preach  in  German,  and 
directed  the  translation  of  several  thiugs  from  the  Latin  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  common  people.  The  two  most  ancient  German  poems 
are,  the  '  Lav  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,'  and  the  '  Prayer  of 
Weiszenbrun,  which  have  been  published  by  Grimm,  and  which 
beloDg  to  the  8th  century. 

After  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christian  religion  being 
established  throughout  all  Germany,  many  fragments  of  the  Biblo 
and  some  ecclesiastical  writings  were  paraphrased  from  the  Latin  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  The  separation  of  the  Germanic  empire  from  the 
French,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  acted 
beneficially  on  the  national  language  and  literature.  The  earliest 
known  German  poem  of  that  time  is  a  song  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  which  Louis  III.  of  Fixmce  gained  over  the 
Normans  in  881.  Another  curious  monument  of  the  literature  of 
that  time  is  the  laudatory  poem  on  Saint  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  tutor  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  But  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction is  thft  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  by  Ottfried,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  made  about  870,  which  shows  an  uncommon  poetical 
genius  in  the  author,  who  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties 
presented  by  a  rude  and  uncultivated  language.  To  this  period  belong 
also  the  chroniclers  Wittikind,  Dithmar,  Lambert,  and  Bruno,  who  all 
wrote  in  Latin. 

The  reign  of  the  emperors  of  the  Suabian  family  of  Hohenstaufien 
is  the  golden  age  of  the  romantic  or  chivalrous  poetry  of  Ger- 
many. This  poetry  being  written  in  the  Suabian  dialect,  which 
came  into  fashion  through  the  influence  of  the  reigning  family, 
is  generally  called  the  Suabian.  The  poets  of  that  period  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Minnesingers,  from  the  old  German 
word  *  minne,'  which  signifies  *  love.'  They  may  be  compared 
in  many  respects  with  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  and  were 
generally  knights  and  nobles,  whose  Ufe  was  divided  between  the 
occupations  of  love,  wu*,  and  devotion,  which  inspired  their  poetical 
effusions  with  tender,  noble,  and  pious  feelings.     They  lived  chiefly 
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at  the  courts  of  German  prmces,  who  were.fond  of  poetry,  and  many 
of  whom  were  poets  themselves.  Loye  and  the  praise  of  ladies  were 
the  principal  themes  of  their  compositionB,  in  which  however  were 
intermingled  the  descinption  of  chivalrous  exploits  generally  performed 
either  in  defence  of  religion  or  for  the  honour  of  Uie  fair.  The  versi- 
fication of  these  poems  is  exceedingly  varied,  and  they  were  generally 
set  to  music  and  sung  by  their  authors.  The  most  ancient  Minne- 
singer whose  works  have  reached  us  is  Henry  von  Veldek ;  next  to 
him  the  most  celebrated  are  Walter  von  der  Vogelweyde,  Reimar 
the  Old,  Reimar  von  Zweter,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  Wolfram  von 
Eshenbach,  Hartman  von  der  Aue,  and  some  others,  who  all  lived 
either  at  the  end  of  the  12th  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  last  of  these  poets  who  deserve  notice  are  John  of  Wiirzberg  and 
John  Hadloup,  who  both  lived  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  most  remarkable  production  of  that  time  is  the  celebrated 
*  Nibelungen  Lied,'  which  is  quite  different  from  the  poems  of  the 
Kinnesingers,  and  whose  origin  is  by  many  ascribed  to  a  much  more 
remote  period.  It  is  a  kind  of  epic  poem,  of  which  the  chief  heroes 
are  Attila,  or  Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Dietrich,  or  Thedoric,  of 
Berne,  king  of  the  Goths.  There  are  several  minor  poems  of  the  same 
kind  and  on  similar  subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1490  under  the  title  of '  Heldenbuch,'  or  heroic  book. 
This  collection  has  been  reprinted  several  times  in  the  old  language, 
and  also  translated  into  modern  German.  The  decline  of  chivahy 
put  an  end  to  the  Minnesingers,  and  the  art  of  poetry  descended  from 
the  nobles  to  the  burghers  of  cities :  welfare  and  civilisation  being 
secured  by  their  fortified  towns,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  nobles,  who  abandoned  themselves  to  the  greatest  excesses,  and 
lived  in  a  most  lawless  state,  being  constantly  engaged  in  mutual  feuds 
and  depredations  during  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  German 
empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  XL 

The  cultivation  of  poetry  by  the  buighers  became  a  kind  of  trade, 
and  the  poets,  who  formed  a  corporation  like  other  artisans  and 
tradesmen,  were  called  Meistersingers,  or  master  singers.  They  had 
their  rules  like  other  corporations,  and  the  members  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  apprenticeship.  Their  poetry  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  Minnesingers.  The  exploits  of  chivalry  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  or  rather  worship  of  ladies  were  no  longer  the 
exclusive  themes  of  their  compositions,  although  they  produced  some 
metrical  chronicles.  The  general  subjects  of  the  poems  of  this  period 
are  of  a  moral  and  satirical  character,  but  there  are  also  some  of  the 
didactic  kind.  The  most  celebrated  productions  of  this  school  are 
the  well-known  poems,  '  Reineke  der  Fuchs,'  translated  into  English 
and  published  by  Caxton;  and  the  '  Narrenschiff,'  which  has  also 
been  translated  (not  from  the  German  original,  but  from  a  Latin 
translation  entitled  *  Stultifera  Kavis')  into  English  under  the  title  of 
the  '  Shippe  of  Fooles,'  by  Alexander  Barclay. 

There  are  many  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  all  character- 
ised by  an  overflowing  comic  and  satirical  humour.  The  best  specimen 
of  this  national  humour  is  the  celebrated  production  called  '  Eulen- 
Bpiegel,'  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'Owleglaes,' 
London,  1709. 

To  this  epoch  belongs  the  commencement  of  the  original  dramatic 
literature  of  Germany,  which  is  due  to  the  MeisterelDgers'  school 
of  Niimberg.  Before  that  period  the  Germans  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  mysteries  or  dramatised  biblical  stories,  written 
and  performed  for  the  most  part  in  Latin.  About  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  Hans  yolz,a  barber  by  profession,  Rosenblut,  and  some 
others,  introduced  a  kind  of  farce  called  '  Carnival  Playa'  They 
were  all  excelled  by  Hans  Sachs,  a  shoemaker  by  profession,  who 
lived  from  1494  to  1576:  his  works  are  full  of  wit  and  invention, 
and  next  to  the  Spaniard  Lope  de  Vega,  he  is  the  most  fertile  of 
dramatic  writers. 

Many  historical  and  allegorical  poems  were  written  during  the  15th 
century,  and  several  ballads  and  other  metrical  productions  were 
rendered  into  prose,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  the  novel  in  Gfermany.  Amongst  the  historical  works  which 
belong  to  this  period  we  may  mention  the  chronicles  of  Bishop  Otho, 
of  Freisingen,  and  his  '  History  of  Frederick  I. ; '  the  works  of  Henry 
of  Erfurt,  who  died  in  1870;  those  of  Gobelinus,  who  died  about 
1420;  and  some  others,  all  written  in  Latin.  'The  '  Fiirstenbuch,'  or 
*Book  of  Princes,'  by  John  Enenkel,  1250;  the  *  Metrical  Chronicle' 
of  Ottokor,  of  Homeck,  bom  about  1264;  the  'Chronicles'  of 
James  von  Koenigshofen,  of  John  Rothe,  of  John  Thurmayr 
(Aventinus) ;  the  '  Pomerian  Chronicle,'  by  Eantzow,  and  that  of 
Lubeck,  by  Detmar,  were  written  in  German.  The  'Chronicle  of 
the  World,'  by  Sebastian  Frank,  is  the  first  universal  history  in  the 
German  language.  Among  the  scholastic  philosophers  several 
Germans  distinguished  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century ;  we  may  mention  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Albert 
Orosz,  or  Grot,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  distinguished  himself  also  by  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  in  many  respects 
may  be  com  paired  with  Roger  Bacon.  Many  collections  of  laws  were 
also  made  during  this  period,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
'  Sacheeuspiegel '  and  the  '  Scwabenspiegel,'  that  is,  the  Saxon  and 
the   Swabian  Mirror,  both    compiled  in  the   13th    coutury.     The 
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invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  of  which  the  Germans  are  so  justly 
proud,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  national  literature,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Reformation.  From  this  period  dates  the  rise  of  the 
modem  literature  of  Germany,  rendered  illustrious  in  all  branches  by 
a  numerous  array  of  writers  of  the  highest  eminence,  in  whose 
biographies,  in  another  section  of  this  English  Cyclopsodia,  the 
further  progress  of  German  literature  will  bo  Ideated. 

QERONA.    [CATALuiiA.] 

GERS,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  situated  between 
43'  17'  and  44*  4'  N.  lat,  1"  11'  E.  and  0"  16'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  department,  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  N.E.  by  that  of  Tam-et- 
Qaronne,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Haute-Garonne,  S.  by  Hautes-Pyr<$n^es,  and 
W.  by  Basses-Pyrdn^es  and  Landes.  The  form  of  the  department  is 
very  compact ;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  73  miles,  from 
north  to  south  53  miles :  the  area  is  2425  square  miles,  and  the  popu« 
lation  in  1851  was  307,479,  which  gives  126*79  to  the  square  mile, 
being  47'79  below  the  average  population  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  population  of 
the  department  amounted  to  811,447.  The  department  is  formed  out 
of  the  old  districts  of  Condomois  and  Armagnao,  and  a  small  part 
of  Comnunges — territories  formerly  comprised  in  Gascony  and 
Guienue. 

Surftice,  Hydrography,  and  C<m>mwMcalioiu, — The  department  is 
hilly ;  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  running  generally  from  south 
to  north,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  The  most  important 
of  these  ridges  runs  north  by  west,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne  fi*om  that  of  the  Adour.  Thirty-eight  watercourses  mark 
out  as  many  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  opening  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  in  their  southern,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
northern  extremities,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ridges  of 
hills  before  mentioned.  The  rivers  Save,  Gimone,  Arratz,  Gers, 
Baise,  and  Losse  flow  northward  through  the  department  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Garonne.  The  Gers  from  which  the  department  is 
named  rises  in  the  heathy  moor  of  Pinas,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bagn^res,  and  department  of  Hautes-Pyrdndes.  It  passes  Mauldon, 
Auch,  and  Lectoure,  and  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  about 
five  miles  above  the  city  of  Agen,  after  a  course  of  above  90  miles  : 
no  part  of  its  course  is  available  for  navigation  or  floatage  except 
during  the  spring  floods,  when  timber  is  sent  down  it  to  the  Garonne. 
The  Midou  and  the  Douze  flow  north-westward,  and  unite  at  Mcnt- 
de-Marsan  in  the  department  of  Landes  to  form  the  Midouze,  a  feeder 
of  the  Adour.  The  Arros  joins  the  Adour  in  this  department  a  little 
below  Plaisance.  The  Adour  itself  crosses  the  south-western  angls 
of  the  department,  receiving  several  mountain  streams  on  its  left 
bank.  All  these  rivers  are  subject  io  inundations  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  none  of  them  is  navigable 
within  this  department*  The  gradual  rise  of  the  country  from  north 
to  south  is  seen  by  the  height  of  the  hills  inclosing  the  valley  of  the 
Gers.  On  the  confines  of  Lot-et-Garonne  these  hills  are  318  feet,  at 
Auch  721  feet»  and  at  Mont  d'Astarac  in  the  south  of  the  department 
1180  feet  above  the  sea-lsveL  The  department  is  traversed  by  8 
imperial,  19  departmental,  and  46  parish  roads. 

The  climate  is  very  changeable.  From  October  to  May  rain,  snow, 
and  frost  alternate,  the  cold  being  most  intense  in  January;  from 
May  to  the  end  of  June  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  thunder  and 
hailstorms  are  frequent;  July  and  August  are  very  hot;  September 
is  the  most  agreeable  month,  but  even  then  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cold.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  east  and 
west. 

The  department  contains  1,551,954  acres.  Of  this  surface  824,336 
acres  are  arable:  150,406  are  natural  pasture;  150,075  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests;  216,897  are  occupied  with  vineyards ;  49,999 
are  covered  with  ponds^  rivers  and  canals  of  irrigation;  88,347  are 
heath  and  moorland.  The  soil  consists  of  a  stiff  loam  resting  on 
thick  layers  of  clay  of  great  depth,  which  are  separated  in  some 
instances  by  thin  strata  of  sand  or  tufa.  The  nucleus  of  the  hills  is 
argillaceous  limestone.  Brcadstuffs  are  grown  in  quantity  more  than 
enough  for  the  consumption ;  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  rye  are  the 
principal  grain  crops ;  peas  and  beans,  cabbage  of  various  kinds,  garlic, 
and  onions  are  cultivated  extensively.  Homed  cattle,  sheep  of 
inferior  breed,  mules  for  the  Spanish  market,  swine,  game,  and  poultry 
are  abundant.  Geese  and  ducks  especially  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  large  size ;  their  wings  and  legs  are  salted  for  export  Marble, 
building-stone,  gypsum,  marl,  potters'  clay,  and  a  fiiaible  spar  used 
in  glass  and  china  works  are  found.  Some  mineral  springs,  but  no 
metals,  are  found  in  the  department 

Of  manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  Coarse  woollens,  bricks, 
glass,  pottery,  and  other  articles  of  common  necessity  are  made  for 
home  use.  The  quantity  of  leather  tanned  is  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  some  of  it  is  exported.  The  other  exports  are  brandy, 
wine,  com,  flour,  wool,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  wind- 
mills and  water-mills  exceeds  1000. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  this  department  yearly  is  about 
25,000,000  gallons,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  used  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  distilled  into 
brandy,  known  by  the  name  of  Armaguac,  from  the  former  name  of 
the  district.  In  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  Armaguac  brandies  bear  to 
the  Cognac  the  ratio  of  19*5  to  22.    But  for  mildness  and  delicacy  of 
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flftvotir,  and  for  a  p66tiliarly  agreeabla  uoate,  both  of  Whioh  qtulitlei 
improTO  with  age,  the  Artnagnao  is  a  auperior  «piiit» 

The  department  ia  divided  into  five  arrondiaaementai  whiohi  with 
their  lubdiviaioiia  and  population,  are  aa  foUowa  :-^ 


AiroadlMcnientB. 

Caatotw. 

Oommunait 

fopulatioa  in  1861. 

1.  Aueh         .        •        • 

2.  Ltotoure       •        •    • 
8.  Hlrande    •        •        • 
4.  Condom        .        •    • 
8.  Lombetf    .        • 

6 
6 
8 
6 

4 

85 
72 
152 
87 
71 

61,926 
51,135 
83,118 
69,901 
41,415 

ToUl      .        .    . 

29 

467 

807,479 

1.  In  the  fliet  arfondiBsement  the  chief  towti  la  Anctf,  whioh  ia  also 
the  capital  of  the  department^  and  ia  described  under  its  proper  head. 
The  more  itnportant  of  the  other  towns  are  here  given ;  tne  popu- 
lation in  each  case  being  that  of  the  oommune.  Cfimcnt,  £.  of  Aueh 
on  the  Qimone,  haa  a  college,  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  2S16  inhabitanta  *  the  parish  church  and  the  market^house,  which 
is  built  over  the  main  street,  are  the  most  remarkable  structures. 
Jegun  ia  not  fiar  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Baise,  to  the  north-west 
of  Aueh,  and  haa  a  population  of  207d.  Sarwnon,  a  amall  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Qimone,  has  1276  inhabitants.  Vie-Feuraae, 
which  Btanda  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Losse,  is  a  well-built  town  with 
8865  inhabitanta,  who  oany  on  a  brisk  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  oom, 
hoopsi  ftci 

8.  In  the  second  airondissement  the  chief  town,  Ledovtre,  situated 
on  the  platfottn  of  an  isolated  rock  not  hi  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gets,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6030  inhabitants 
(in  the  commune),  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  seige,  and 
leather,  and  trade  in  com,  cattle,  wine,  brandy,  hides,  ftc.  It  is  an 
ugly  and  ill-built  town;  the  principal  buildings  are--an  hospital,  which 
occupies  the  aite  of  the  old  castle;  a  laige  and  handsome  gothic 
church,  built  by  the  Engliah ;  and  the  former  episcopal  palace,  which, 
purchased  by  Marshal  Lannes,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  presented  to 
the  corporation  by  his  widow,  now  serves  for  the  residence  of  the 
mayor,  and  for  the  courts  of  justice.  A  statue  of  the  marshal  in  white 
msjble  has  been  reoentlv  erected  in  front  of  this  building.  Lectoure 
is  surrounded  by  several  fine  promenades  :  from  that  of  the  Bastion 
the  southward  view  embraces  a  magnificent  scene,  with  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Pyreneee  in  the  bock-ground.  Lectoure  is  an  ancient  place. 
The  castle  was  for  a  long  period  the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Armagnac,  one  of  whom,  Jean  Y.,  by  his  incestuous  marriage  with  his 
sister  Isabelle,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  his  supposed  leaning  towards 
the  English,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Charles  VII.,  who  seised  Lec- 
toure, drove  the  count  to  take  refuge  in  Aragon,  and  confiscated  his 
property  (1456).  He  was  restored  to  his  estatea  by  Louis  XL  in  1461, 
against  whom  however  he  subsequently  revolted.  Lectoure  was  again 
token  in  1478  after  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  however  were 
not  observed ;  the  count  was  muidered,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
massacred,  and  the  countess  Jeanne  de  Foiz,  his  legitimate  wife,  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Burzet  and  poisoned.  The  town  of  Lectoure  had  hardly 
recovered  from  this  terrible  disaster  When  the  opposing  parties  in  the 
BO  called  religious  wars  of  Frahce  frequently  took  and  plundered  it, 
The  Duke  of  Montmoreuci  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lectoure 
previous  to  his  trial  and  decapitation  at  Toulouse  in  1632.  Fleuranee, 
a  well-built  town  with  8409  inhabitanta,  stands  fi  miles  S.  from  Lec- 
toure, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qers.  Mauvesirif  on  the  Arratz,  has  a 
population  of  2674,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Fezensac. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Mirandt,  stands 
upon  the  Balse,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  3410  inhabit- 
ants. It  Ib  regularly  and  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  walls  pierced 
by  four  gates,  from  which  the  principal  streets  lead  to  a  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  town..  Mirande  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Astarac,  which  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Mirande. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  CbntUm,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Baise,  82  mUes  N.W.  from  Aueh,  in  43"  57'  81'  N.  lat, 
0"  22'  27"  £.  long.,  and  has  a  tribund  of  first  instance,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  college,  and  7027  inhabitanta  in  the  commune.  The  town 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  9th  century ;  it  was  the  capital  of  Con- 
domois,  and  was  governed  by  a  seneschal  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  in  1229,  but  were  afterwards  repaired.  The  town  gave 
title  to  a  biihop  from  1817  till  the  French  revolution.  In  1569 
Condom  sufiered  much  from  the  Colvinists.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
hill  above  the  Baise,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  an  open  square,  with 
the  parish  church,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  on  one  side  of  it.  Like 
most  old  towns.  Condom  is  an  iU-buHt  place,  but  it  is  improving  every 
year.  The  ramparts  are  planted  and  Udd  out  as  promenades,  and  in 
the  environs  are  many  pretty  oountzy  houses  and  numerous  vineyards. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  wheat  and  fiour  ground  in  the  numerous  com- 
mills  on  the  Baise ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine  and 
brandy,  and  also  in  leather,  woollen-yam,  corks,  paper,  tiles,  and 
porcelain,  which  are  among  the  industrial  products  of  the  town. 
CaxaulMm,  in  the  north-west  of  the  department,  haa  brandy  distilleries 
and  2657  inhabitontsi  Batue,  the  ondent  Elusay  and  the  metropolitan 
see  of  the  Bomon  divisioa  Nevempopulatus  lies  N.W«  of  Condom,  and 
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haa  8840  inhiMtatitB.  Tha  oadent  dty  was  aooked  by  ih«  Ohitha  1ft 
the  5th  oentury,  again  by  the  Sanaoens  in  732,  and  finally  in  tiia  9th 
century  by  the  Northmen,  who  maasacred  the  population.  A%  this 
last  period  the  seat  of  the  arohbishop  waa  transferred  to  Aud^. 
MmUrial,  W.  of  Condom,  has  manufboturoa  of  woollen-yam,  tiles,  and 
brandy,  and  a  population  of  2727.  Nogarot  prettily  aituated  near  the* 
Midott,  and  onoe  the  tesidanoa  of  the  ooonts  of  Armagnao,  haa  2187 
inhabitants* 

6.  In  the  fifth  arrondiuement  the  chief  town,  ZomfteS)  situated  In 
a  plain  of  great  fertility  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  has  a  tribunal  of 
flnt  instance  and  1677  inhabitanta.  It  waa  formerly  the  capital  of 
Bas-Oomminges,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  1817  till  the  first 
French  revolution,  when  the  see  was  suppressed.  ItU'tn-Jourdainy  a 
neat  well-built  town  in  a  pretty  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Save,  haa  4938  inhabitanta,  including  the  commune;  it  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  in  1799,  in  consequence  of  a  royalist  insorreotion,  its 
oaatle  and  ramparta  were  rased  to  the  ground. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Arohbishop  of  Aueh,  is 
included  ifl  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  and  belongs 
to  the  18th  Milituy  Division,  of  whioh  Bayonne  is  head-quarters.  The 
department  returns  8  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
ampirei 

{DietiMina%f%  di  la  Fr0nee;  Annuain  powt  VAn  1858;  Ojj^til 
Paperg,) 

O^VAUDAN,  LE,  a  district  which  formed  a  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Longuedoo,  and  was  divided  by  the  river  Lot  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Q^vaudan.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Qaboli,  its  ondent 
Inhabitants.  It  was  botmdod  E.  by  the  rivers  AUier  and  Bome  and 
the  mountains  of  Loa^re,  whioh  separated  it  from  the  districts  of 
Ydvoy  and  Vivonus,  which  with  GMvoudon  form  the  oountxy  of 
G^vennes;  8.  by  the  diocese  of  Alois;  W.  by  Rouergue;  and  N.  by 
Auveigne.  It  now  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  department  of 
Lotkit^  Mende  waa  the  chief  town  of  the  Q^vaudotti  and  is  now  the 
oopitol  of  the  deportment. 

QEX,  o  district  on  the  eastern  ftontier  of  Franee,  was  ceded  to 
France  by  Bwitserland  in  1601,  and  waa  included  in  the  military 
government  or  province  of  Bouigogne.  Under  the  empire  it  waa 
comprehended  in  the  department  of  Ldman,  but  when  at  the  peace 
of  1814  France  lost  the  greater  part  of  that  department  the  distriot 
was  induded  in  tiie  department  of  Ain.  The  county  of  Oex  i»  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  ridges  of  the  Jura ;  it  is  bounded  on 
the  south-east  by  the  Rhdne,  whioh  is  not  here  navigoble.    [Aur.] 

GEYSERS.    TIOBLAND.] 

GHAUTS.    [HiKDtJSTAif.] 

GHEEL.    [Antwerp,  Province  of.] 

GHENT  (in  Flemish  Oendi  in  German  Cfeni,in  French  Oand),  a dty 
in  Belgium,  the  capital  of  East  Flanden,  is  situated  in  51*  8'  12* 
N.  lat,  d*"  43'  51"  £.  long.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  railroads  that 
connect  Malines  with  Ostende  and  Lille  with  Antwerp,  from  which 
towns  it  ii  distont  88,  88,  42,  and  82  miles  respectively.  The  popu- 
lation in  1850  amounted  to  108,729.  The  dty  is  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Schelde  and  the  Lys,  and  ia  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  navigable  canals  which  communicate  with  those  rivers,  and 
thus  form  26  islands  connected  with  each  other  by  above  80  bridges. 
The  Sos-von-Ghent  Canal,  which  mna  northward  from  Ghent  into 
Zealand  (where  it  youiM  the  Keueen  Cansl)  connects  Ghent  with  the 
West  Schelde  at  Temeuse,  and  allows  seo-going  vessels,  drawing 
18  feet  water,  to  enter  the  dty,  which  thus  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  0  seo-port  It  was  opened  in  December  1828.  At  Sas-van-Ghent^ 
about  14  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ghent^  are  sluices,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  country  hereabouts  can  be  laid  under  water. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Vandals,  who 
in  their  irruption  into  Belgium  in  the  5th  century  built  a  fort,  named 
from  them  Vanda,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Ganda,  or 
Gandavum  Castrum.  This  tradition  receives  some  confirmation  from 
the  existence  of  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schelde  within  the  city, 
still  bearing  the  nsme  of  Wandelaers  Kasteel  (Castle  of  the  Vandals). 
About  A.D.  629  King  Dagobert  sent  St  Amand  to  Ghent  to  convert  its 
inhabitanta  from  paganism,  and  he  (Hie  saint)  founded  two  monasteries 
to  the  honour  of  St  Peter,  one  on  a  rising  ground  called  St  Peter's 
Mount,  the  other  near  the  Antwerp  Gate.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  converted  lo  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St  Amand, 
bequeathed  their  wealth  to  the  second  of  these  monasteries.  One  of 
these  benefactors  gave  his  name  to  the  abbey  of  St  Bavon,  some 
ports  of  the  ruins  of  which  buildings  are  still  visible :  this  quarter  of 
the  city  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  St  Bavon. 

In  868  Baldwin  Iron-Arm,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  built  o 
fortress  at  Ghent,  which  was  colled  Count's  Castle,  and  Boldwin  and 
his  successors  encouraged  weavers  and  persons  skilled  in  the  woollen 
and  linen  manufkctures  to  settle  in  Flanders.  About  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  the  Flemish  nobles,  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
Crusades,  sold  their  domaius  to  their  vassals,  who  by  that  means  were 
enfranchised.  At  the  same  time  the  inhobitants  of  the  Flemish  towns, 
already  become  wealthy  by  trade  and  manufacturea,  were  enabled  to 
purchase  great  commercial  and  political  privileges,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  extraordinary  prosperity  and  freedom  enjoyed  by 
these  communities  during  the  middle  ages.  Accordingly  the  men  of 
Ghent  proceeded  to  establish  o  form  of  municipal  gotertunent ;  they 
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elected  iheriflli,  adopted  a  piiMo  seel,  and  established  a  court  of 
juBtio&  Thej  joined  the  aaeomation  of  the  Hanae  Towns,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  In 
1180  Ghent,  which  was  then  a  populous  city,  became  the  capital  of 
Flanders,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  Count  Baldwin  of  Hainault, 
with  great  privileges. 

By  these  means  the  city  inorsased  so  rapidly,  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  it  exceeded  in  extent  and  population  the  capital 
of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  number  of  its 
dtisens  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  it  is  said,  amounted 
to  40,000,  and  in  times  of  war  furnished  from  their  number  18,000 
armed  men.  With  wealth  and  freedom  the  weavers  and  artisans  of 
Ghent  waxed  turbulent,  and  led  on  first  by  Jacques  van  Artevelde  and 
afterwards  by  his  son  Philip,  they  gave  many  a  proof  of  their  sturdy 
valour  and  the  extent  of  their  resources  in  their  frequent  insurrections 
against  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  subsequent  century  against 
the  dukes  of  Buigundy.  Temporary  successes  however  were  followed 
by  humiliations,  confiscations,  and  loss  of  privileges ;  and  to  this  spirit 
of  dissension  and  revolt,  and  to  their  intermeddling  in  the  political 
quarrels  of  the  times,  may  be  ascribed  the  ultimate  decline  of  Ghent 
and  the  other  great  Flemish  towns.  Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
February  1600 :  the  site  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  bom  is  now 
occupied  by  the  new  street  trilled  Cour  des  Princes.  During  his 
reign  the  city  contained  35,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  175,000. 
In  1537  Maria,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who  then  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  demanded  from  Flanders  an  extraordinary 
subeidy  of  1,200,000  fiorins  of  gold,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who,  having  already  advanced  conidder- 
able  sums  to  the  emperor  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  France, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  fresh  demand,  and  made  a  show  of  armed 
resistance,  but  were  speedily  reduced  to  submission ;  and  the  emperor, 
to  punish  the  citizens,  took  away  from  them  all  their  privileges,  besides 
confiscating  the  property  of  such  as  had  been  actively  concerned  In 
the  revolt,  sevenl  of  whom  were  condemned  to  death.  On  this 
occasion  a  citadel  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  citi^ns 
in  cheek. 

When  the  confederation  was  formed  for  expelling  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Belgian  provinces,  a  congress  was  held  in  Ghent;  and  a 
document  known  in  histoiT  as  'the  Pacification  of  Ghent'  was 
publicly  signed  by  the  confederates  met  toge^er  in  the  town-hall 
8th  November  1576.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  Spsnish 
garrison  shut  up  in  the  citadel  capitulated  to  the  citizens.  This  citadel 
was  afterwards  destroyed ;  but  some  portions  of  it  may  stiU  be  seen 
near  the  railway  station  to  the  east  of  the  town. 

The  capitulation  signed  17th  September  1584  again  placed  Ghent 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  the  citadel  was  rebuilt,  and  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quitted  the  city  that  one-third  of  the  houses  were 
empty.  In  1598  the  Belgian  provinces  were  severed  from  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  favour  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  who  married 
Albert,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Ghent  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIY.  in  1678,  after  a  siege  of  six  days.  The  city  was  occupied  by 
Marlborough  in  1706.  In  1745  Louis  XV.  having  entered  Flanders 
with  Marshal  Saxe  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  took  Ghent  by  surprise, 
but  the  country  soon  again  came  into  possession  of  Austria.  In 
1792  the  Netherlands  fell  under  the  power  of  France,  and  Ghent 
was  constituted  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Scfaelde,  and 
so  continued  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  when  Flanders 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1814  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  here  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  1815,  Louis  XYIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1880 
Ghent,  wi&  the  rest  of  Flanders,  was  comprised  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

Ghent  is  a  handsome  well-built  city.  It  contains  numerous  squares, 
wide  handsome  streets,  a  large  number  of  turret-  or  steeple-crowned 
churches,  and  many  large  and  imposing  public  buildings.  The  tall, 
elegant^  column-shaped  chimneys  which  rise  from  above  60  cotton- 
mills,  contribute  their  quota  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  town, 
and  Indicate  the  existence  of  great  industrial  activity  stall  within  its 
walls.  The  houses  in  general  are  picturesque  objects,  their  gable-ends 
rising  like  steps  in  ever^  fantastic  variety,  and  ornamented  with  scrolls 
and  carving.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  8  miles  in  circuit 
and  pierced  by  seven  gate  entrances,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
14th  century,  and  are  interesting  for  their  architecture;  the  Antwerp 
gate  is  the  most  admired. 

There  are  several  fine  promenades  In  the  interior  of  the  city.  The 
finest  is  on  the  bank  of  uie  Coupure  Canal,  which  connects  uie  river 
Lys  with  the  Bruges  Canal  It  is  planted  with  three  rows  of  lai^ge 
trees,  and  is  much  frequented  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  Boulevards 
which  surround  the  city  are  also  much  used  as  public  walks.  The 
Vrijdags  Markt  (FMbj  Market)  is  a  laige  sq|uare  space  in  which 
meetings  of  the  citizens  were  formerly  held,  and  where  criminals  are 
executed.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  the  citizens  erected,  in  1600, 
a  column  50  feet  high  to  the  memory  ot  Charles  V.  This  column 
was  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor ;  it  was  restored  in  1772, 
and  taken  down  during  the  revolutionary  ^troubles  of  1793.  In  the 
Place  flt-Phar^Slde,  near  the  fidi-markety  standfl  an  old  turreted 


gateway,  which  is  a  relio  of  the  castle  built  here  by  Baudouin  Bras- 
de-Fer,  count  of  Flanders,  in  A.D.  868.  The  castle  of  which  this 
relic  formed  a  part  was  for  some  time  (in  1888-9)  the  residence  of 
Edward  IIL  of  England  and  his  family;  and  here  Queen  Philippa 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who,  from  his  birthplace,  was  called  John  of 
Ghtunt.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  now  covered  with  mean  buildings. 
The  relio  above  mentioned  is  built  into  the  walls  of  a  cotton  factory. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Bavon  (St.-Baefr),  a  fine  gothio  edifice, 
was  consecrated  in  941.  Its  rebuilding  was  undertaken  in  1228,  but 
was  not  entirely  finished  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It 
was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  took  the  name  of  St.  Bavon 
in  1540,  when  Charles  Y.  caused  the  collegiate  chapter  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Bavon  to  be  removed  to  it ;  twenty  years  afterwards  the  ehurdt 
was  constituted  a  cathedral  The  tower  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
elegance  and  its  height,  which  is  271  feet  The  high  altar  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  St  Bavon,  in  ]pi  ducal  dress,  by  Verbruggen.  In 
frt>nt  of  it  are  four  tall  copper  candlesticks,  which  belonged  to 
Charles  I.,  and  still  bear  the  arms  of  England.  On  each  side  of  the 
choir  are  handsome  monuments  and  statues  of  four  bishops  of  Ghent 
The  twenty-four  chapels  in  this  oathedral  contain  some  paintings  of 
first-rate  excellence.  One  of  these  pictures,  a  master-piece  of  Rubens, 
represents  the  reception  of  St  Bavon  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Amend, 
after  having  distributed  his  goods  among  the  poor.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Spotless  Lamb,  the  joint  production  of  Hubert  and  John  van 
Eyck,  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  the  early  Flemish  school ;  it 
contains  above  800  heads,  all  finished  with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  the  countenance  i£  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  this  picture  are  only  surpassed  in  the  productions 
of  Roflbelle.  This  wondetfhl  picture,  which  dates  from  1432,  is  in 
the  sixth  chapel  beyond  the  transept,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  go 
round  the  choir.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  situated  In  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lys,  is  built  in  a  light  and  delicate 
style  of  architecture.  It  contuns  tiie  only  picture  by  Vandyck  which 
is  possessed  by  the  oily  of  Ghent;  the  subject  is  the  Omciflxion,  but 
the  painting  has  been  much  injured  by  cleaning.  The  pulpit  of 
carved  mahogany,  with  a  bas-relidf  of  the  Ascension,  deserves  notice. 
The  parish  church  of  St  James  also  contains  sereral  good  paintings. 
There  are  many  other  churches  within  the  city,  several  of  them  very 
ancient,  and  many  among  them  contain  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
considerable  merit  St  Nicholas's  church  is  the  oldest  in  Ghent 
The  onW  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  Ghent  is  the  English  church 
on  the  Braband  Dam. 

The  University  of  Ghent,  aa  institution  founded  by  royal  ordon- 
nanoe  in  1816,  stands  on  ^  banks  of  the  Lys.  The  first  stone  of 
the  building  was  laid  in  August  1819,  and  it  was  finished  with  great 
rapidity.  The  fk^ade  presents  an  octostyle  portico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  copied  from  the  Pantheon  in  Rome.  The  building  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  is  well  famished  with  philosophical  apparatus  and 
specimens  of  natural  history.  The  library  oontains  about  60,000 
volumes,  besides  numerous  valuable  manuscripts  taken  from  sup- 
pressed abbeys  and  convents.  This  library  is  op^  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  University  in  1850  was  850.  The  Royal  College  of  Ghent  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Baudeloo,  a  vast  and 
very  commodious  buildlnflr,  in  which  several  of  the  students,  nimi- 
bering  frxnn  one  to  two  hundred,  as  well  as  the  professors,  reside. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  drawing,  painting,  and  architecture  occupies 
the  former  Augustinian  College.  The  students  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  this  institution  are  very  numerous.  The 
studies  comprise  drawing,  ffcometry,  arithmetic^  perspective^  and 
anatomy,  as  applied  to  sculpture  and  painting.  The  collection  of 
statues  in  the  academy  is  considered  to  be  valuable.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  gallery  of  paintings  taken  from  the  suppressed  abbeys  and 
convents  in  1795. 

The  Befiroi,  or  Belfxy  Tower,  which  originally  served  a«  a  watch- 
tower,  and  contained  the  tocsin-bell,  dates  fi*om  A.D.  1181«  The  gilt 
dragon  on  the  top  of  it  was  brought  from  Brages  in  1882  as  a  trophy 
of  tiie  conquest  of  that  town  bv  the  men  of  Ghent,  under  Philip 
van  Artevelde.  It  was  originally  brought  frx>m  Constantinople  by 
the  men  of  Bruges,  who  went  on  the  first  crusade  with  Count 
Baudouin  of  Flanders.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  tower  is  very 
fine.  Near  the  Beffroi  is  the  town-hall,  a  striking  building  with  two 
&9ade^  one  built  in  1482.  the  other  in  1620 ;  the  former  Sx  the  florid 
gothlc  style ;  the  latter,  facins;  the  butter-market,  is  in  a  mixed  style, 
columns  of  three  diffisrent  oroiers  appearing  one  above  another^  The 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  this  buildiog. 

The  B^guinage,  a  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Beguine  nuns^  deserves 
notice.  It  is  of  great  extent^  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch  which 
inclose  streets  and  squares.  The  sisters  live  in  small  communities  in 
separate  houses,  the  doors  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
saints :  they  are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  if 
they  please ;  thev  attend  to  the  sick  within  their  inclosure,  and  are 
constantly  seen  in  the  hospital  They  wear  black  robes  with  white 
veils ;  and  the  whole  sisterhood,  numberix^  above  600,  may  be  seen 
at  the  different  services  of  the  diurobf 

Among  other  noticeable  obiects  in  Ghent  mav  be  named  the  new 
Casino,  near  the  Coupure  Canal;  the  Kauter,  or  Place  d'Ajnnes,  which 
is  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  large  buildings;  the  Maisoa 
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des  Bateliers,  the  oldest  house  in  Ghent,  on  the  Qua!  auz  Herbes, 
datin'^  fi-om  1513 ;  the  new  theatre,  built  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of 
100,0002.,  in  one  oomer  of  the  Kauter,  and  containing  a  magnificent 
saloon,  ball-  and  concert-rooma;  the  Palaia  de  Justice  (in  the  hand- 
some Rue  du  Theatre),  the  lower  part  of  which  serves  as  an  exchange, 
while  the  upper  part  is  fitted  up  for  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  modern 
citadel,  finished  in  1830,  and  built  on  Mont  Blaudin,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  elevation  on  which  the  western  part  of  the  city  stands ;  the 
post  office,  in  the  Rue  de  T  University ;  and  the  botanic  garden 
belonging  to  the  university. 

Ghent  contains  21  public  hospitals,  besides  several  private  establish- 
ments for  benevolent  purposes.  The  Hospital  of  Byloke,  which  was 
founded  in  1225,  has  accommodation  for  600  patients,  and  ordinarily 
contains  200.  It  is  believed  that  the  body  of  Jacques  van  Artevelde 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Byloke,  after  his  assassination  at  his 
own  house,  which  stood  in  the  Padden  Hoek.  The  school  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  the  magistrates  S{  the  city  in  1623,  contains  150 
youths,  who  receive  an  education  suitable  to  artisans.  Each  scholar 
IS  instructed  in  some  particular  branch  of  industry.  A  similar 
establishment  was  founded  at  the  same  time  for  poor  girls,  *and  is 
still  in  existence. 

The  central  prison  of  Ghent,  situated  in  the  Coupure,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  its  judicious  arrangements.  This  establishment  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  busy  workshop.  Weaving,  and  its  accessories 
of  spinning  and  winding,  are  the  most  common  employments  of  both 
males  and  females.  The  two  sexes  are  separated.  The  women  are 
also  employed  in  washing  and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners, 
and  in  ike  other  necessary  household  duties.  The  building  will  hold 
2600  prisoners.  This  prison,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  expense, 
brings  in  an  annual  profit  to  the  city  of  4000^  (50,000  florins).  A 
considerable  portion  of  their  earnings  is  given  to  the  prisoners,  part 
at  the  time  and  the  remainder  at  their  discharge  from  prison. 

About  20,000  persons  are  employed  in  various  occupations  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
printing.  Sugar-refining  is  extensively  carried  on.  Among  the  other 
industrial  products  of  Ghent  are  lace,  silk,  salt,  paper,  leather,  ILaen, 
and  woollen  goods,  soap,  pins,  beer,  spirits,  sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  haber- 
dashery, cutlery,  steam-machinery,  chemical  products,  &a  There  are 
some  good  ship-building  docks  in  the  town,  which  has  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  kd.  active  transit  trade. 

Ghent  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province ;  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal,  wliich 
last  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  province  of  Flanders ;  it  likewise 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Belgian  army. 

Besides  the  market  held  every  Friday,  horse-fairs  are  held  in  Mid- 
Lent  and  on  the  23rd  of  July ;  there  is  also  a  general  fair  in  August. 

GHILAN.    [Persia.] 

GHOOLGHOOLA,  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  valley  of  Bameean  in 
Afghanistan,  is  situated  about  35  miles  N.W.  from  Cabul.  It  is 
chiefly  noticeable  here  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  excavations 
in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  vaUey  on  both  sides.  The 
greater  number  of  the  caves  occur  on  the  northern  face  of  the  hilL 
The  hill  is  detached  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The 
caves  are  very  numerous  and  extend  in  every  direction.  On  the  face 
of  the  hill  are  colossal  statues  of  a  male  and  a  female,  in  alto-rilievo, 
cut  out  in  the  mountain  rock.  They  are  not  distinguished  either  by 
symmetry  of  form  or  elegance  in  their  drapery.  The  male  figure  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  female  about  seventy 
feet. 

GHUZNEE,  Afghanistan,  a  fortified  city,  once  the  capital  of  an 
empire  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  is  situated  in  33**  34' 
N.  lat,  68**  21'  £.  long.,  distant  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Cabul 
The  city  was  once  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  Asia, 
but  the  houses  which  now  occupy  the  site  are  of  mean  appearance 
and  considerably  reduced  in  number.  In  the  vicinity  however  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city  are  observable.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  the  con- 
queror of  India,  which  though  not  magnificent  is  spacious  and 
covered  with  a  cupola.  The  doors,  or  rather  gates,  of  this  tomb, 
which  were  of  sandal-wood  and  said  to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy 
from  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  Guzerat,  were  removed  by  the  British 
in  1842.  The  population  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably 
about  6000.  The  city  stands  on  a  rock  about  280  feet  above  the  adja- 
cent plain.  The  citadel  contains  a  palace,  a  magazine,  and  a  granary. 
The  city  was  taken  by  Lord  Keane  July  23rd  1839,  bnt  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Afghans  in  1842.  On  September  6th  1842  it  was 
re-taken  by  General  Nott  [Apqhanistan.]  Ghuznee  is  a  commercial 
depot  for  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY.    [Antrim.] 

GIBARA.    [Cuba.] 

GIBRALTAR,  a  British  town  and  fortified  rock  in  Andalusia,  the 
most  southern  province  of  Spain.  The  rock,  which  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  low  sand,  and  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  forms  a  promontory 
three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  width  is  irregular, 
but  the  entire  circimiference  is  about  seven  miles.  Towards  th© 
south  it  terminates  in  a  pomt  called  Europa  PointL   which  is  jn 


36'  2'  30"  N.  lat,  and  5»  15' 12"  W.  long.  This  rock,  under  th« 
name  of  Calpe,  and  Mount  Abyla  (uow  called  Ceuta),  oppoc&te  to  it  on 
the  African  coast,  were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  in  very  early  ages  were  regarded  by  the  people  dwelling  to  the 
east  of  them  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  world.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  8th  century  an  army  of  Saracens  under  the  command  of  Tarif, 
or  Tarek,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  landed  near  to  Gibraltar  with  the 
intention  of  dethroning  Roderic,  king  of  Spain.  The  Saracens  erected 
a  castle  on  the  shoulder  of  the  rock,  and  called  the  rock  itself  Gibel* 
Tarif  (the  mountain  of  Tarif),  whence  its  present  name  of  Gibraltar  is 
supposed  to  be  derived.  The  ruins  of  this  castle  may  still  be  seen.  The 
African  Moors  continued  in  possession  of  Gibraltar  till  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  from  them  by 
Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Granada,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1462  by  the 
Christians  under  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  who  gave  it  the  arms  it 
still  bears,  namely,  a  castle  with  a  key  hanging  to  the  gate,  alluding 
to  its  being  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  time  to  tho 
end  of  the  16th  century  Gibraltar  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  the  fortifications  were  so  far  increased  and 
modernised  that  the  place  was  looked  upon  as  impregnable  until 
taken  by  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Sir  Geoi^e  Rooke  and  the 
prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  24th  of  July  1704.  During  tho 
nine  following  years  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
recover  the  fortress  by  force  or  stratagem,  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
assailants  was  very  great.  In  1718  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  was 
confirmed  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  In  1727  it  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Tho 
siege  continued  for  several  months,  and  was  terminated  by  the  general 
peace  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  last  and  most  memorable  of  all  the 
sieges  of  Gibraltar  was  commenced  in  1779,  and  did  not  terminate  till 
the  2nd  of  ^February  1783,  when  it  was  annoimced  that  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  general  peace  had  been  signed. 

The  rock  consists  principally  of  a  gray  compact  marble.  It 
aboimds  with  caves,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  St.  Michael's 
on  the  south-west  side.  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  hall,  apparently  supported  by 
massive  stalactites.  Beneath  this  is  a  succession  of  descending  caves 
beautifully  picturesque,  but  of  difficult  access.  In  the  perpendicular 
fissures  of  the  rock  bones  of  various  animals,  including  human  bones, 
have  frequently  been  discovered.  The  natural  productions  of 
Gibraltar  are  wild  rabbits,  woodcocks,  teal,  and  partridges;  thero 
are  also  hu^o  numbers  of  monkeys,  of  a  dark-fawn  colour,  and  without 
tails.  The  climate  is  temperate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  even  in  the  summer  months  the  excessive  heat  is  allayed  by  a 
refreshing  sea-breeze  that  sets  in  during  the  forenoon  and  continues 
till  sun-set.  The  temperature  in  winter  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  so  that  the  snow,  which  falls  but  seldom, 
soon  disappears,  while  it  continues  for  many  weeks  on  the  mountains 
of  Africa  and  the  Sierra  Morena.  On  whichever  side  the  rock  is 
approached  it  has  a  barren  and  forbidding  appearance.  From  the 
ship's  deck  not  a  spot  of  verdure  can  be  seen,  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  vegetation,  for  besides  acacias,  fig  and  orange  trees, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  plants.  The  rock  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  east  and  north  sides 
it  is  so  steep  as  to  be  wholly  inaccessible.  Towards  the  south  it  is 
also  very  precipitous,  but  on  the  west  side,  where  the  town  is  built,  it 
gradually  declines  towards  the  bay,  where  the  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations is  such  that  the  fortress  appears  to  be  impregnable.  Besides 
the  fortifications  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  there  are  excavations, 
wrought  with  extreme  labour,  in  the  solid  rock,  called  galleries,  which 
extend  from  two  miles  to  three  miles  in  length,  and  are  of  sufficient 
width  for  carriages.  Along  these  galleries,  at  ihtervals  of  every 
twelve  yards,  are  portholes  bearing  upon  the  neutral  ground  and  bay. 
Of  late  years  the  fortifications  have  been  carefully  strengthened  at 
every  vulnerable  point.  The  Spanish  lines,  which  extend  across  the 
isthmus,  are  defended  by  two  forts,  the  principal  of  which  is  called 
St  Philip.  The  space  between  these  lines  and  the  foot  of  the  rock  is 
called  the  neutral  ground,  and  it  is  here  that  the  lazaretto  is  situated. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  bed  of  red  sand,  near  the  foot  of  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill.  It  is  paved  and  lighted,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street,  extending  about  a  mile  in  length  from  South-Port  to 
Water-Port.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  governor's  and  lieutenant- 
governor's  houses,  the  Admiralty  (formerly  a  monastery  of  White 
friars),  the  barracks,  victualling-office  and  store-house,  the  cathedral, 
the  Spanish  church,  and  the  Jews'  synagogue.  Towards  Europa 
Point  are  the  South  barracks  and  navy  hospitals,  both  fiine  buildings, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  built.  There  are  also  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an 
exchange,  a  library,  a  news-room,  several  subscription  schools,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  almshouses,  &c.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  and  garrison  is  collected  during  the  rainy  season,  and  conveyed 
to  the  garrison  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  erected  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  receive  the  falling 
rain  and  to  conduct  it  to  a  tank  beneath,  with  which  every  house  is 
provided.  The  nearest  spring  is  on  the  neutral  ground,  and  even 
there  the  water  is  brackish.  The  provisions  are  principally  derived 
from  Africa.    The  town  can  neither  be  called  clean  nor  neat    Tho 
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hoiiBes  are  built  in  the  Engliah  sfyle,  wiihout  regard  to  their  ventila- 
tion, 80  essential  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitantSy  and  so  stadiously 
obeerred  in  all  Spanish  towns. 

There  is  a  churter  according  to  which  all  criminal  causes  are  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Disputes  between 
debtor  and  creditor  are  referred  to  the  jadge-advocate,  from  whose 
Award  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  is 
final,  unless  the  sum  exceed  800^,  in  which  case  a  further  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  privy  council  at  home.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  new  residents.  Foreigners  are  allowed  per- 
mission to  remain  during  specified  periods  on  giving  the  required 
security.  The  trade  of  Gibraltar  has  much  declined  within  the  last 
half  century.  Gibraltar  being  a  free  port,  subject  to  few  duties  and 
few  restrictions,  is  a  convenient  entrepot  for  merchandise  destined 
for  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Spain  and  AfriciL  The  principal 
articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Gibraltar  in 
1851  were  sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  wines,  silk  raw  and  thrown,  and 
senna.  The  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Gibraltar  in  1851  included  spices, 
spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wines,  and  cotton-wooL  The  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  Gibraltar  in  1851  was  481,286^ 
The  average  annual  revenue  collected  in  the  town  appears  to  be 
nearly  80,000^.,  which  is  about  sufficient  to  defray  the  public  civil 
expenditure  of  the  place.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  in  1847  was 
3667  of  all  arms.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1850  was  15,823, 
being  7752  males  and  8071  females :  of  the  whole  number  3641  were 
aliens. 

The  J3ay  of  OihraUar^  formed  by  the  headlands  of  Cabrita  and 
Europa  Points,  is  commodious  and  secure  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds.  The  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is  five  miles;  the 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  reckoning  from  Rocadillo  to 
Cabrita  Point,  is  about  eight  miles ;  the  depth  in  the  centre  is  about 
110  fathoms.  The  tide  rises  about  four  fee^  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  22'  31^  The  bay  supplies  the  garrison  with  abundance  of 
fish.  The  shipping  is  protected  by  two  moles,  constructed  at  a  great 
expense,  and  extending  into  the  bay  to  the  respective  distances  of  700 
and  1100  feet.  On  the  western  side  is  situated  the  pretty  town  of 
Algeziras,  which  the  Spaniards  have  fortified  since  Gibraltar  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  England.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  town 
is  an  island  (Isla  Verde),  which  adds  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  bay. 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  anciently  called  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
are  about  12  leagues  in  extent  from  Cape  Spartal  to  Ceuta  Point  on 
the  African  coast,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  Point  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Their  width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  8 
leagues,  but  at  the  eastern  extremity  it  does  not  exceed  5  leagues. 
A  strong  current  is  constantly  running  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  which  renders  the  passage  of  sailing  vessels  bound  to 
the  westward  extremely  precarious,  and  only  practicable  by  means  of 
a  brisk  Levant  wind.  Dr.  Halley  was  of  opinion  that  the  daily  eva- 
poration of  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  con- 
sumption of  this  constant  influx  of  water;  but  there  are  two  counter 
currents  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Africa  respectively,  although 
their  breadth  and  rapidity  are  small  compared  with  the  principal 
current. 

{Parliamentary  Papers,) 

GlEN.    [LoiRJST.] 

GiESSEN,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lahn  and  Wieseck,  which  form  a  junction  at  tliis  spot  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  countiy.  It  is  41  miles  by  railway  to  the 
north  of  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  old  and  ill-built,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  broad 
streets.  The  fortifications  have  been  razed  and  their  site  converted 
into  promenades.  It  has  three  squares,  an  old  castle,  an  arsenal, 
three  churches,  university  buildings,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  University  of  Giessen,  established  in  1607,  has  become 
famous  in  recent  times  for  its  school  of  organic  chemistry  under 
Professor  Liebig,  whose  classes  are  attended  by  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  buildings  appropriated  to  its  use  are  hand- 
some, and  contain  lecture-rooms,  a  library  of  36,000  volumes,  clinical 
establishment,  chemical  laboratory,  museums  of  natural  history,  &c. 
Connected  with  it  are  an  academy  for  forest  economy,  a  gallery  of 
antiques,  an  obstetric  institute  and  schq^,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
observatory.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  the  University 
of  (Giessen  is  about  40 ;  of  students,  between  500  and  600.  Giessen 
U  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse.  It  is  not 
a  place  of  much  commercial  industry :  it  has  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

GIGOLESWICK.     [YoBKflHiRB.] 

GIJON.      [ASTURIAS.J 
GILEAD.      [I'ALESTINB.] 

GILFORD.     [Down.] 
GILLINGHAM.    [Dorsetbhibe  ;  Ki:.\t.] 
GILLY.    [Hainault.] 
GILMERTON.    [Edinburghshibb.] 
GILOLO.    [Moluccas.] 
GINGEE.    [CarnaticJ 
GIOIA.    PBabi,  Tbbba  dl] 
GIOJA.    [Oalabbia.] 


GIOVENAZZO.    [Babt,  Tebra  DT.I 

GIRGEH.    [EoTPT.] 

GIRGE'NTI,  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  Sicily,  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  coaat^  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  ruins  of  old  Agrigentum.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  clerical  seminary  with  a  library 
and  cabinet  of  medals.  The  population,  which  is  about  15,000,  carry 
on  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce  through  the  neighbouring  har- 
bour, which  is  frequented  only  by  small  vessels.  The  principal  articles 
of  exportation  are  com,  fruit,  oil,  and  sulphur.  The  principal  build- 
ings are — ^the  cathedral;  the  public  seminary;  the  public  library  and 
museum ;  and  several  churches  and  convents.  [Aorioentum.]  The 
province  of  Girgenti  has  an  area  of  889  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1851)  of  245,974.  It  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  Girgenti,  Sciacoa,  and  Bivona.  The  other  towns  besides 
Girgenti  are  —  Seiacca,  a  maritime  town  with  13,000  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  the  fishing  and  pickling  of  sajxlines,  which 
abound  on  this  coast.  Tjie  country  around  has  many  plantations  of 
pistachio  nutsL  Hot  mineral  springs,  Uie  ancient  Thermsa  Selinuntin, 
are  in  this  neighbourhood.  Castronovo,  inland,  on  a  mountain,  with 
6000  inhabitants.  BivotM,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  college. 
Petroleum  is  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  Aragona,  with  an  old 
castle  and  6500  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  delightful  country  inter- 
spersed with  almond  plantations.  The  mud  volcano  of  Maccaluba 
is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

GIRONDE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
lies  between  44**  10'  and  46"  34'  N:  laL,  0*  15'  E.  and  1"  18'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  E  by 
that  of  Dordogne,  S.E.  by  that  of  Lot-et-Gnronne  S.  by  Landes,  and 
W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  form  of  the  department  is  very 
irregular.  The  greatest  length  of  the  department  is  106  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  80  miles.  The  area  is  8761  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  was  568,034— in  1851  it  was  614,387,  which  gives 
163'35  to  the  square  mile,  being  11*23  below  the  average  for  all  France. 
This  is  the  largest  department  in  France ;  it  is  formed  out  of  the 
western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Guienne. 

Coast-line. — The  coast^  which  runs  in  nearly  a  direct  line  north  and 
south  for  75  miles,  is  lined  with  sand-hills,  and  these  are  skirted  on 
the  land  side  by  the  shore-lakes  of  Carcans  and  Canau,  and  the  Bay 
of  Arcachon.  The  lakes  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
bay,  which  is  shallow  and  studded  with  islets,  and  opens  into  the  sea. 
On  the  land  side  the  Bay  of  Arcachon  forms  a  vast  shallow  lagoon 
inclosing  several  small  islets.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  part  of 
the  bay  has  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The 
river  Leyre  runs  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  bay.  The  sand- 
hills along  the  coast  between  the  Giroude  and  the  Adour  are  in  many 
places  planted  with  pines,  from  which  rosin  and  pitch  are  made,  the 
chief  exports  besides  fish  from  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  The  harbour  is 
at  Tdte-de-Buch,  a  fishing  village  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  which 
is  rising  into  some  importaucj  since  its  connection  by  railway  with 
Bordeaux,  some  of  whose  exports  are  shipped  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon. 
On  Cape  Feret  (the  ancient  Curianum  Promontorium),  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  in  44*"  39'  N.  lat,  1**  15' 
W.  long. 

Surface,  dtrc. — The  general  character  of  the  surface  in  the  interior  is 
level  except  towards  the  east,  where  there  are  some  hills ;  the  country 
west  of  the  Garonne  is  a  dead  flat.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Garonne  and  the  DoRDoaNE,  which  unite  in  this  department  to  form 
the  Gironde ;  and  the  north-east  is  watered  by  the  Isle,  an  affluent  of 
the  Dordogne  from  the  north  bank.  The  feeders  of  the  Garonne 
which  are  in  the  department  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dropt,  all 
small.  In  the  south  of  the  department  the  Leyro  flows  into  the  bay 
of  Arcachon.  The  department  is  crossed  by  7  imperial,  19  depiirt- 
mental,  and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  A  railroad  running 
northward  through  Angouldme  and  Poitiers  to  the  Paris-Nantes  line 
at  Tom's  connects  Bordeaux  with  Paris.  There  is  also  the  railroad  to 
Tdte-de-Buch.  A  line  is  projected  to  connect  Bordeaux  with  Cette, 
which  is  to  run  up  the  valley  of  the  Gkironne  to  Toulouse;  and 
another  railway  is  to  run  from  the  Tdte-de-Buch  line  to  Bayonne. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  except  in  the  Landes,  generally 
healthy;  the  sea-breezes  and  the  frequent  rains  temper  the  heat> 
which  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  The  Landes,  or  sandy  heaths, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  occupy 
nearly  half  of  the  department,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  valley 
of  the  Garonne.  The  sands  of  the  downs  along  the  sea-shore,  driven 
inland  by  the  winds,  gradually-  overspread  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  encroaching  yearly  from  70  to  80  feet  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast  The  increasing  devastation  has  however  been  checked 
by  planting  pines,  broom,  and  other  shrubs,  by  means  of  which  the 
sand  has  in  most  parts  become  fixed.  Between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogne,  and  in  that  part  of  the  department  which  is  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  river,  the  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous;  it  is  mingled  with 
considerable  districts  of  sandy  and  some  of  gravelly  soil,  and  with 
rich  loamy  tracts. 

Products,  dec — ^The  surface  of  the  department  measures  2,406,972 
acres.  Of  this  area  564,298  acres  are  arable ;  159,650  are  grass-land ; 
343,051  are  under  vine-culture ;  806,606  are  barren  heath  and  sand ; 
274,030  ai*e  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  67,841  various  cultiva- 
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tion ;  and  45,782  are  rivers,  brooki,  and  ssstuarieB.  The  breadstuff 
chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat  and  rye ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  maize 
and  millet  are  also  grown.  The  rye  and  millet  are  raised  in  such 
parts  of  the  Landes  as  have  by  dint  of  manure  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  Excellent  fruits  and  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  are  grown. 
But  the  staple  produce  of  the  department  is  wine,  of  which  44,440,000 
gallons  are  produced  annually.  The  finest  clarets  are  from  this  part 
,  of  France,  as  the  growths  of  Lafitte,  Latour,  ChAteau-Maigaux  (these 
aro  in  the  MMoo  district^  on  the  left  of  the  Gkronne  and  Oironde, 
between  Bordeaux  and  the  eea),  Haut-Brion,  Sauteme,  Bareac,  and  the 
Yins  de  Grave.  The  extensive  woods  which  skirt  the  sea-coast,  or 
pervade  the  Landes,  consist  chiefly  of  the  pine  {Pinut  fnaritima),  from 
which  turpentine,  pitch,  and  charcoal  are  procured,  as  well  as  timber 
for  building  and  masts  for  vessels.    The  cork-tree  is  abundant 

Oeohgical  Charcieter. — The  department  is  occupied  by  the  various 
Bupereretaceous  strata,  the  chalk  rising  to  the  surface  only  on  ^e 
north-east  boundary.    Qood  building  stone  is  quarried. 

Inhabitants, — The  Landes  are  thinly  peopled ;  the  inhabitants  make 
charcoal  or  tend  the  numerous  flocks  which  obtain  scanty  food  amid 
these  sandy  wilds.  The  shepherds,  clothed  in  sheepskins,  traverse  the 
waste  on  high  stilts,  balancing  and  supporting  themselves  by  the  aid 
of  a  long  staff,  of  the  broad  head  of  which  they  occasionally  make  a 
seat,  and  which  they  also  use  to  guide  their  flocks :  they  employ  their 
leisure  in  knitting  coarse  woollen  stockings  for  their  own  use  or  for 
sale.  They  travel  to  markets  and  fairs  on  these  stilta  Among  the 
sheep  of  the  department  are  many  flocks  of  merinoes,  snd  the 
proprietors  are  trying  to  ext-end  the  long-wooUed  English  breeds. 

McMufacturei. — The  chief  manufactures  are  oaUco,  muslin,  soap, 
chemical  products,  pottery,  paper,  vinegar,  brandy,  sugar,  beer,  leather, 
glass,  &a  Ship-buuding  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Bordeaux.  There 
are  several  tobacoo-faotories,  dye-houses,  rope-walks ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.  The  department  contains  1626  wind- 
mills and  water-mills,  46  iron-foundries,  and  847  factories  of  different 
kinds. 

IHviiions  and  Towns, — The  department  is  divided  into  six  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisionB  and  population,  are  as 
follows : — 


ArrondissemenU. 

Gantons. 

Fopalatlon  In  1851. 

1.  Bordeaux          .        • 
8.  Blaye           •       ^    • 
8.  Lesparre          •        • 

4.  Llboarae     •        •    • 

5.  Bazas       •        • 

6.  La.Btele     •        •     . 

18 

4 
4 
9 
7 
6 

153 
66 
80 

182 

68 
105 

296,632 
59,469 
89,677 

111,104 
55,112 
53,893 

Total 

48 

544 

614,887 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bordeaux,  which 
is  also  ijie  capital  of  the  department.  The  more  important  of  the 
other  towns  are  here  named,  with  the  population  of  the  commune  in 
each  case.  St.-Andri'derCub!MC,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
and  not  far  from  the  Dordogne,  has  2010  inhabitants.  Cadillac,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qaronne,  is  a  pretty  town,  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  1967  inhabitants. 
The  fine  old  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
town,  and  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  France  except  the  royal 
palaces,  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  for  women.  CarbonrBlanCf  6 
miles  N.  from  Bordeaux,  has  copper  and  lead  rolling  works,  potteries, 
and  1869  inhabitants.  Ccutetnau-de-MSdoe,  not  far  from  the  left  shore 
of  the  Gironde,  stands  in  a  district  which  produces  excellent  red  wine, 
and  has  1211  inhabitants.  Lahrldc,  a  hamlet  of  1329  inhabitants, 
deserves  notice  for  its  ch&teau,  in  which  Montesquieu  was  bom,  and 
which  was  purchased  in  1839  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orl&ins.  LorTute- 
de-Buch,  a  small  seiwport  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Arcachon, 
is  about  83  miles  S.  W.  from  Bordeaux,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railroad.  There  is  a  large  pine-forest  near  the  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants number  8447,  and  are  cniefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
in  flshing. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Blaye,  which  is 
a  sea-port  and  fortressi,  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Gironde,  and  has 
tribunals  of  flrst  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  4350  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  strong  citadel  The  citadel,  witb 
the  fortified  tower  of  Pat^  on  an  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  aestuaiy, 
and  the  fort  of  M^oc  on  its  left  shore,  completely  command  the 
passage  of  the  Gironde.  Blaye  has  linen  and  wooUen  factories,  glass- 
works, potteries,  ship-building-yards,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  brandies,  spirits,  oil,  soap,  fruits,  ship-timber,  staves,  Ac.  Large 
vessels  put  into  the  port  of  Blaye  to  complete  their  cai^goes,  and  to 
supply  themselves  witb  provisions.  Bourff,  advantageously  situated 
for  trade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordoffne^  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Garonne,  is  a  well-built  town,  witn  a  small  hsrbour  for  yessels 
of  800  to  400  tons,  and  has  2564  inhabitants. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  T^M^m^  mhtrat  44 
miles  N.W.  from  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  fiS^^.n^  and 
contains  1520  inhabitant  The  district  in  whi^  ff^  ^^^^'nro- 
duces  grain,  pulse,  and  wines  ot  excellent  qualit  .   u"  *    **fSr0    i» 


also  good,  and  the  fimit  is  abundant.  Its  oommerce  consists  entirely 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  preduoe.  SL-Lamreni-de-Midoe,  a  town  12 
miles  S.  from  Lesparre,  with  2692  inhabitants,  has  a  oonsiderable 
trade  in  wine,  pitch,  and  tar.  Pa/uiUac,  a  maritime  town  on  the 
GHronde,  26  miles  N.  from  Bordeaux,  with  a  commodious  port  and  a 
lighthouse.  Vessels  drawing  too  great  a  depth  of  water  to  ascend  to 
Bordeaux  unload  at  Pauillac,  and  here  they  take  in  provisions  and 
water  on  proceeding  to  sea.  Near  Pauillac  is  the  lasaretto  of  Trem- 
loup.  The  local  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  the  wines  of 
ChAteau-Lafitte,  which  are  produced  in  the  commune :  population,  3805. 
St.-Vivienf  a  town  with  985  inhabitants,  who  manufiusture  salt,  of 
which  6,000,000  bushels  are  annually  produoed  from  the  neighbouring 
salt-works. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Lihoume,  a  hand- 
some ancient  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Isle,  22  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Bordeaux.  It  has 
a  tribunal  of  firat  instance^  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  hydrographical 
school  of  the  first  class,  a  oommtmal  college,  and  11,552  inhabitants 
in  the  oommune.  It  contains  also  a  public  library  of  3000  volumes, 
a  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden.  A  handsome  brick  bridge  of  nine 
arches  crosses  the  Dordogne,  and  a  suspension-bridge  of  remarkable 
eleganoe  crosses  the  Isle.  Its  port,  where  the  tide  rises  from  13 
to  16  feet,  receives  vessels  of  800  tons  burden.  The  manufactures 
are  of  cotton-yam,  iron,  leather,  ropes,  and  nails  ;  ship-building  is  also 
carried  on.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  brandy,  oak-staves,  iron, 
cosl,  and  salt.  CastiUony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  25  miles 
E.  from  Bordeaux,  has  8000  inhabitants.  There  are  cotton-factories, 
tan-yards,  rope-VBrds,  and  cooperages  here ;  and  nails  are  manufactured 
to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  wooL  Near  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  near  which  in  1451  the  English 
were  defeated,  and  Earl  Talbot  and  his  son  slain.  Coutras,  a  town 
with  8302  inhabitants,  10  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Liboume,  is 
built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dronne  and  the  Isle,  which  streams 
are  employed  for  working  flour-mills  for  the  supply  of  Bordeaux. 
Under  its  widhi  Henry  IV.  gained  a  victory  over  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
in  1587.  8ainte-Foy'l€hOrand€  has  2924  inhabitants,  and  its  trade 
consists  in  the  making  of  cotton  and  woollen  caps,  linen,  and  leather. 
The  district  around  produces  an  esteemed  white  wine,  brandy,  grun 
of  all  sorts,  and  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  It  is  on  Uie  left  hank,  of 
the  Dordogne,  about  88  miles  £.  from  Bordeaux. 

5.  The  flfth  arrondissement  has  Basas  for  its  chief  town.     It  is  ao 
ancient  place,  dating  from  the  Roman  period,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemaeus  as  an  important  place  under  tne  name  of  Cossio,  the  capital 
of  the  VasaUa,  or  Vocates.     It  possesses  a  tribunal  of  flrst  instance, 
and  has  4437  inhabitants.    It  is  picturesquely  seated  on  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Beuve.    It  is  ill  built  on  the  whole,  but 
has  agreeable  walks  formed  upon  the  walls,  the  remains  ot  its  ancient 
fortifications.    In  a  handsome  square  surrounded  by  an  arcade  stands 
the  cathedral,  a  gothic  building  of  the  13th  or  14th  century,  which, 
though  not  lai^e,  is  wdl  proportioned,  and  has  been  classed  among 
the  '  historical  monuments '  of  the  country.    The  inhabitants  manu- 
facture druggets,  make  glass-bottles,  blanch  wax,  and  tan  hides.     They 
deal  in  com,  cattle,  wood  for  fuel,  and  timber  for  building.    The  town 
stands  in  a  sandy  country  on  the  high  road  from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux, 
about  83  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bordeaux.     Zangon,  a  handsome  little 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Bayonne 
to  Bordeaux,  has  distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  8986  inhabitants.    The 
town  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  as  the  tide  ascends  to 
its  port^  whence  the  excellent  wines  of  the  district  are  shipped.    The 
town  is  not  well  bmlt,  but  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  fine.    A 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Garonne  unites   the  town  with  that  of 
St-Macaire  on  the  opposite  bank.  '^ 

6.  In  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  La-BioU,  aboat 
25  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  eteep  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.     It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
there  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple,  called  the  Grande-Eoole, 
and  two  towen  of  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Visigoths,  called  the 
Castle  of  the  Four  Sisters.    The  town  possesses  a  tribimal  of  first 
instance,  and  a  conununal  college.    The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow, 
the  houses  ill-built.    There  are  no  noticeable  public  buildings,  but  the 
scenery  around  is  pleasant,  and  from  the  summits  above  the  town  a 
prospect  of  great  variety  iAfforded,  which  includes  a  large  number 
of  villa  residences  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.     The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  4036,  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  combe,  hate, 
vinegar,  leather,  &c. ;  and  they  have  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  biandyi 
and  cattle.  All  the  other  chief  towns  of  cantons  are  smalL  SL-Maeairtj 
opposite  Langon,  is  a  small  but  ancient  town  with  1518  inhabitants. 
It  is  ill  buUt,  and  surrounded  with  old  walls,  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation.    There  is  a  handsome  gothic  church,  classed  among  the 

'  historical  monuments,'  and  a  small  port  on  the  Garoime. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It 
is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  in  the  circuit  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  1 1th  Militaj^  DivisioD, 
of  which  Bordeaux  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  five  members  to  the 
Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

(DicUonnaire  de  la  France;  Awn/Hoirt  pour  VAn  1858;  BiaOM^ 
de  la  France  ;  Qficial  Pa/penS 

GIBONSy  ST.    [ARiftas.] 


GIBYAK. 


aLAMOBGANBHIRE. 


80 


QIBVAK,  Aynhire,  Scotknd|  a  imall  town  and  burgh  of  barony 
in  the  pariah  of  Qirvan,  is  situated  in  65"  14'  K.  lat,  i^6(y  W.  long., 
on  a  fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Ginran,  which  here  forms 
a  small  harbour,  21  miles  S.  from  Ayr,  61  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow. 
The  ^pulatlon  of  the  town  in  1851  was  7819.    The  town  consists 

Srinoipally  of  cottages  containing  each  two  rooms :  one  room  devoted  to 
omestio  uses,  the  other  containing  the  weavers'  looms.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  weavers ;  a  few  are  employed  in  fishing.  In  addition 
to  the  Established  Church,  there  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  Presby- 
terians, United  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  subscription  llbranr  and  several  friendly  societlea.  {New  Stch 
tittical  AccowU  qf  ScoUatui.) 

GISORS.    [EuBB.] 

GISSL    [Abbuzzo.I 

GIULIANOVO.    [Abruzzo.] 

GIVET,    [ARDBNinsa.] 

GIZEH,  or  JIZEH.    [EgtptJ 

GLAMMIS.    [FoRFABsmBB.] 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  South  Wales,  lying 
between  61"  23'  and  61'  48'  N.  lat,  3"  3'  and  4"  18'  W.  long.  This 
county  is  bounded  N.  by  Brecknockshire  and  Caermarthenshire,  E.  by 
Monmouthshire,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel  Its  form  is 
irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from  Llanvedw 
bridge  over  the  Rumnejr  to  the  headland  between  Rossily  Bay  and  the 
river  Burry,  52  or  63  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  head  of  the 
river  Rumney  to  the  coaat  near  Sully  Island,  27  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  547,494  statute  acres.  Its  population  in  1841  was  171|188 ; 
in  1851  it  was  231,849,  being  an  increase  of  35*4  per  cent. 

CooMt-Une,  Ulandt,  Sc-^'^ha  line  of  the  Glamorganshire  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney,  where  it  adjoins  Monmouthshire, 
to  Pennarth  harbour,  formed  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Taafe  and  the 
Ely,  is  marshy.  From  Pennarth  Point,  on  ^e  south  side  of  the 
harbour,  to  Lavemock  Pointy  are  high  clifis,  which  continue  with  a 
few  interruptions  to  Sker  Point.  About  midway  between  lavemock 
and  Nash  points  is  Breaksea  Point,  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  county.  Between  Lavemock  and  Breaksea  points  are  Sully 
Island  and  Barry  Island,  both  small  Barry  Island,  the  larger  of 
the  two,  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  or  causeway, 
dry  at  low  water;  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  cliffs,  is  about  a 
mUe  and  a  half  in  compass,  and  contains  about  300  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  a  farmer,  but  for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  state  of 
a  heath  or  warren  for  rabbits.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  St.  Baruch,  a  Welsh  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here 
about  A.D.  700.  Leland,  who  has  described  the  island,  says,  ''  Ther 
ys  no  dwelling  in  the  isle,  but  ther  is  in  the  midle  of  it  a  fair  little 
chapel  of  St.  Barrock,  wher  much  pilgrimage  was  used."  The  cliffs 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  and  in  Bury  Island  are  chiefly  composed 
of  lias,  except  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sker  Pointy  which  are 
chiefly  of  moimtain  limestone. 

From  Sker  Point  to  the  Mumbles  the  line  of  coast  forms  Swansea 
Bay.  There  are  no  cliffii  here ;  the  coast  is  comparatively  loy^  and 
skirted  by  broad  sands,  dry  at  low  water.  At  the  Mumbles,  whicn  are 
small  rodcy  islets  just  off  shore,  the  limestone  cliffi  recommence,  and 
continue  with  some  interruptions  along  the  line  of  coast,  which  runs 
westward  to  Worms  Head,  forming  several  small  bays.  At  Worms 
Head  the  coast  turns  northward  to  the  point  opposite  Holmes  Island, 
whence  it  runs  eastward  along  the  shore  of  the  Burry  sestuary,  making 
the  western  part  of  the  county  a  narrow  peninsula,  called  Gower. 
The  river  Loughor,  which  runs  into  the  Burrv,  forms  the  boundary  of 
Glamorganshire  and  Caermarthenshire.  Wnitford  Point  is  a  small 
headland  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  jutting  out  for  a  mile  or  two 
into  the  Burry.  The  length  of  the  ooast^  following  its  principal  wind- 
ings, may  be  estimated  at  89  miles. 

Sftrfacet  Ifydrography,  CommunictUwns, — Glamorganshire  is  covered 
with  mountains,  some  of  which  branch  off  from  the  principal  range 
that  extends  east  and  west  through  Brecknockshire  into  Caermarthen- 
shire. The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  motmtains 
branching  off  in  every  direction  except  the  north,  and  naving  its  chief 
extension  from  east  to  west  from  the  valley  of  the  Cynon  to  that  of 
the  Neath.  The  highest  mountain  in  ^e  county,  Llangeinor  (1859 
feet  high),  from  whicH  some  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ogmore 
flow,  belongs  to  this  group.  Margam  I>own,  1099  fbet  high,  is  near 
the  east  side  of  Swansea  &iy.  The  general  course  of  the  streams  is 
from  nosth  to  south.  The  Rwnnty  rises  just  at  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  countyi  which  it  separates  from  Monmouthshire.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  30  miles ;  it  is  not  navigable,  nor  does  it  receive 
any  tributary  worth  notice.  The  Toa/e,  Taff,  or  Tdf,  the  largest 
river  in  the  county,  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  between  the  mountains 
Capellante  tod  the  Van,  or  Beacon  of  Brecon,  and  flows  past  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Llandaff)  and  Cardiff,  into  Pennarth  harbour,  which  is  formed 
by  the  joint  eestuary  of  this  river  and  the  Ely.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Tai^e  is  about  40  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Taafe  Fechan, 
or  Little  Taafe,  the  Cynon,  and  the  Rontha  Vawr,  or  Great  Rontha. 
The  Ely,  or  Elwy,  may  also  bo  considered  a  tributary  of  the  Taafe, 
since  they  have  a  common  sestuary ;  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Daw  or 
Thaw,  rises  near  CowbridgCi  and  flows  10  or  12  miles  past  that  town 
into  the  sea.  Ita  mouth  forms  the  little  harbour  of  Aberthaw,  close 
to  Breaksea  Point*    The  Ogmor9  rises  in  the  central  mountain  group 


of  the  county,  and  flows  past  Bridgend,  about  18  milw,  into  the  saa 
between  Nash  Point  and  Sker  Point  It  receives  on  its  right  bank 
the  Garw,  and  the  Llynfl,  or  Llynvi,  which  flow  firom  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  and  on  the  left  bank,  pear  its  mouth,  it  receives  the 
Ewenny.  The  Avon  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Llangeinor  mountain, 
and  flows  south-west  15  miles  into  Swansea  Bay;  it  receives  the 
Corrwe  and  the  Avon  Fechan,  or  Little  Avon,  both  small  It  is 
navigable  a  mile  or  two  above  its  mouth  for  vessels  of  small  burden, 
employed  by  the  proprietors  of  some  neighbouring  copper-works. 
The  Neath,  or  Ntda,  rises  in  Brecknockshire  and  flows  south  to  the 
border  of  Glamorganshire ;  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  several 
tributaries.  From  the  border  it  flows  through  Glamoi^ganshire  into 
Swansea  Bay.  Its  whole  course  is  about  23  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  Neath  Bridge,  about  2  miles.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  with  several  rocks.  It  receives  only  one  tributary 
of  any  importance  in  Glamorganshire,  the  Dulais,  or  Dylais,  which 
rises  in  Brecknockshire  and  joins  the  Neath  about  2  or  8  miles  above 
the  town  of  Neath.  The  Tawe  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  and  flows 
south-west  through  Brecknockshire  and  Glamorganshire  into  the  sea 
at  Swansea,  called  by  the  Welsh  Abertawe,  the  harbour  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Its  course  is  about  26  miles, 
about  half  being  in  each  county.  The  Lamghor  rather  belongs  to 
Caermarthenshire ;  it  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  for  12  or  14 
miles,  along  the  border  of  this  county,  and  is  navigable  up  to  the 
town  of  Loughor.  Its  principal  Glamox^ganshire  tributaries  are,  the 
Lan  or  Llan,  and  the  Leu  or  Liu.  The  sestuarv  of  this  river  is  called 
the  Burry,  which  name  it  takes  from  a  streamlet  of  (he  peninsula  of 
Goweri  which  flows  into  it. 

There  are  several  canals  in  the  county.  The  Glamorganshire  or  (as 
it  is  sometimes  called)  the  Cardiff  Canal  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Taafe,  near  its  entrance  into  Pennarth  harbour,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Cardiffl  In  its  course  it  passes  the  town  of 
Cardiff,  and  is  carried  over  the  river  Taafe  by  an  aqueduct  bridge, 
soon  after  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Aberdare  Canal  The  remainder 
of  its  course  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to  the  town  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  near  the  border  of  Glamorganshire  and  Breckoockshii^s.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  2i$  miles,  with  a  total  rise  of  611  feet  At  its 
termination  in  the  tideway  of  the  river  Taafe  there  is  a  sea-lock,  with 
a  floating  dock  16  feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  300  tons. 
The  line  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff  was  opened  in  1794.  There  are 
several  railways  along  its  line,  connecting  it  with  the  mines  and  coal- 
pits. The  Aberdare  Canal  is  connected  with  the  Glamorganshire 
Canal  near  the  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Taafe ;  and  runs  along  the 
valley  of  the  Cynon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  it,  to  within  a  xnile  of  Aberdare.  Its  length  \b  6^  miles,  with  a 
total  rise  of  40  feet  From  the  termination  of  the  canal  near  Aber- 
dare la  a  railway,  which  extends  2  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Neath  Canal  commences  at  Abefnant,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  river  Neath,  or  Nedd ;  it  crosses  the  river,  and  passes  the  town  of 
Neath,  a  mile  or  two  below  which  it  terminates  in  the  Neath  River. 
The  Neath  Canal  is  about  14  miles  long.  A  branch  cut  from  this 
canal  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Neath  is  carried  across  that  river, 
and  runs  on  the  north-west  side  of  it  till  it  terminates  in  the  Britton 
Canal  The  Britton  Canal,  which  is  little  more  than  4  miles  long,  is 
cut  from  the  river  Neath^  opposite  to  where  the  main  line  of  the 
Neath  Canal  opens  into  it,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  into 
Swansea  harbour.  The  Swansea  Canal  commences  in  Swansea  har- 
bour, and  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Tawe,  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  into  Brecknockshire.  It  is  about  17  miles  long,  with  a  rise  cf 
373  feet  Several  railways  connect  it  with  the  neighbouring  mines. 
The  Penclawdd  Canal  commences  at  the  village  of  Penclawdd,  on  the 
sestuary  of  the  Burry,  and  has  a  crooked  course  eastward  for  nearly 
4  miles.  Some  railways  are  connected  with  this  canal,  which  runs 
through  a  part  of  the  coal-field  of  South  Wales. 

There  are  several  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. Amongst  these  are  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  railway^ 
the  £>uffrvn  Llynvi  and  Perth  Cawl  railway,  the  Bridgend  railway, 
the  Aberdulais  railway,  and  the  Oystermouth  railwav.  Other  rail* 
ways  connect  the  various  canals  with  the  mines  near  wnich  they  pass. 
There  are  others  connecting  the  little  harbour  of  Aberavon  with  the 
coal-pits  and  mines  of  the  vicinity.  The  South  Wales  railway,  the 
great  passenger  line  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western  railway, 
enters  Glamorganshire  near  Cardiff,^  and  traverses  the  countv  in  a 
generally  western  direction,  quitting  it  at  Swansea.  Its  length  m  this 
county  IS  about  42  miles.  A  branch|  called  the  Taff  Vale  railway, 
runs  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  Another  Connected  line,  called 
the  Neath  Vfdley  railway,  about  22  miles  long^  runs  firom  Merthyr 
Tydvil  to  the  main  line  at  Neath. 

The  principal  coach-road  enters  the  county  from  the  east  by  Rumney 
bridge,  over  the  Rumney,  between  Newport  (Monmouthshire)  and 
Carmff,  and  runs  by  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  and  Neath  to  Swansea,  and 
quits  this  county  for  Caermarthenshire  at  the  bridge  over  the  Loughor 
at  Pontarddylais.  From  Cardiff  one  road  leads  to  Caerphilly,  and 
thence  into  Monmouthshire ;  another  follows  the  valley  of  the  Taafe 
to  Merthyr ;  and  a  third  runs  north-west  to  Llantrissent  and  Bridgend. 
Several  other  roads  traverse  the  county* 

Oeohfn,  Mineralogy,  Ac — The  uppermost  of  thtf  formations  which 
are  found  in  this  oounty  la  the  blue  liasy  which  oceuplei  the  aosl 
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Boutbem  portion  of  the  counter.  It  formB,  with  some  interruptions, 
the  cliffs  which  are  found  from  Lavemock  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogmore,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ogmore. 
The  lias  here  is  chiefly  found  filling  up  the  yalleys  and  depressions  in 
the  subjacent  formations.  Its  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  except 
where  disturbed  by  the  faults  of  the  lower  formations.  The  clifib 
formed  by  this  rock  are  bold  and  lofty,  and  samphire  grows  more 
plentifully  on  them  than  on  any  other.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  newer  red  marl  or  red-sandstone  is  also  found,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff,  and  along  the  coast  from  the  Rumney 
to  Lavemock  Point.  The  conglomerates  associated  with  this  rock 
predominate  near  Llandaff  and  in  the  vale  of  Ely.  Gypsimi  is  found 
near  Lavemock  Point.  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  lime- 
stone, which  is  the  lowest  rock  before  coming  to  the  coal-measures, 
is  found  in  several  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county;  its 
thickness  varies  from  SO  feet  to  as  many  inches,  almost  in  the 
same  cliff. 

The  rest  of  the  coupty  is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures  and  the 
associated  beds,  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  old  red-sandstone. 
The  coal  measures  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  they 
are  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  across  Gower  Peninsula 
from  "Whitford  Burrows  to  Oystermouth  on  Swansea  Bay,  by  the  shore 
of  Swansea  Bay,  and  by  a  waving  line  drawn  eastward  from  Margam 
on  that  bay  by  Llantrissent  and  Caerphilly  to  the  river  Rumney.  The 
miner  finds  coal  without  any  considerable  descent ;  for  the  whole 
country  is  intersected  with  deep  valleys  in  a  north  and  south  direction ; 
and  the  miner,  taking  advantage  of  this,  drives  levels  into  the 
adjacent  hills  and  obtains  ironstone  and  coal.  There  are  however 
many  mines  in  valleys  and  low  places.  Near  Swansea  an  enormous 
fault^  many  fathoms  thick  and  filled  with  fragments  of  the  disrupted 
strata,  traverses  the  field  effecting  a  rise,  on  one  side  of  the  fault,  of 
240  feet  in  the  strata.  Near  Merthyr,  where  the  coal-field  approaches 
its  northern  limit,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Neath  valley,  is  found  a 
coarse  conglomerate  of  the  millstone  grit  formation,  separating  the 
coal  measures  from  the  subjacent  carboniferous  limestone,  which  skirts 
the  coal-field  nearly  all  round.  A  belt  of  this  limestone  crosses 
Glamorganshire  south  of  the  coal-field;  and  the  old  red-sandstone  is 
found  at  each  extremity  of  the  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rumney, 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  cropping  out  from  beneath  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  peninsula  is  a  central  ridge  of  old 
red-sandstone,  with  two  parallel  limestone  belts  resting  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sandstone  ridge.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Tawe  and  Neath,  and  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  coal-field,  the 
coal  is  principally  of  a  bituminous  or  binding  quality  ;  the  pits  round 
Merthyr  and  Aberdare  yield  '  coaking  or  iron-making  coal ; '  and  those 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tawe  and  Neath  yield  'stone-coal,'  which 
gives  out  little  smoke,  and  is  iised,  the  large  coal  for  malting,  and  the 
small  coal,  or  culm,  for  burning  lime. 

Ironstone  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Neath,  but  most  abundantly 
in  Aberdare  and  near  Merthyr,  which  last  may  be  considered  the 
capital  of  the  iron  district  of  South  Wales.  The  black-band  iron- 
stone is  found  and  extensively  smelted  by  means  of  the  anthracite  or 
stone-coaL  There  are  some  lead  mines  in  the  district  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  near  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent.  Limestone 
is  quarried  in  various  places. 

Produce. — The  Vale,  or  Plain  of  Glamorgan,  is  distingi^ished 
by  its  fertility.  Dairy  husbandry  is  much  attended  to  in  this  district, 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  largely  exported. 

IHvisiant,  Towns,  die, — The  county  of  Glamorgan  derives  its  name 
from  Moi^an,  a  chieftain,  who  possessed  this  territory  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans.  Its  designation  was  Moi^anwg  (Morgan's 
country),  or  Gwlad  Moi^an,  whence  by  coiTuption  Glamoi^gan.  This 
designaUon  extended  at  firat  to  Monmouthshire,  but  as  the  princes 
who  held  the  district  in  afteilimes  were  gradually  dispossessed  of 
their  territories,  tbe  limits  of  Moiganwg  were  contracted.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Welsh 
counties  were  fixed,  the  name  Moi^ganwg  was  given  to  the  country 
between  the  Usk  and  the  Neath,  or  perhaps  the  Tawe.  The  peninsula 
of  Gower,  and  probably  all  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  west  of 
the  Tawe,  belonged  at  that  time  to  Caermarthenshire.  The  modem 
divisions  of  Glamorganshire  are  as  follows  :— Caerphilly,  or  Caerphili, 
east;  Cowbridge,  south  and  central ;  Dinas  Powis,  south  and  south- 
east; Kibbor,  or  Cibwr,  including  Cardiff,  south-east;  Llangevelach, 
or  Llaugyfelach,  north-west;  Miskin,  central  and  north;  Neath, 
central  and  north;  Newcastle,  south-west;  Ogmore,  central  and 
south ;  Swansea,  including  the  borough  of  Swansea  except  the  hamlet 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  hundred  of  Llangevelach,  west. 

Glamoi^ganshire  contains  one  dty,  Llandaff;  ten  parliamentary 
boroughs,  Cardiff,  Swakse^v,  Merthyr  Ttdvil,  Cowbridge  and 
Llantrissent,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  Kenvig,  or  Kenfig,  and 
Aberdare.  Loughor,  Aberavon,  Kenvig,  and  Aberdare  are  not  market- 
towns.  Besides  the  boroughs  are  the  market-towns  of  JBbidgend  and 
Caerphilly. 

Aberavon,  or  Port  Talbot,  80  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cardiff,  is  a  small 
phice  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about  2  miles  above  its 
iDoiith.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  6567.  A  large 
increase  has  arisen  from  extended  mining  operatjaOB  ^  the  neich- 
homing  valley  of  Cwm  Avon,  and  from  the  con^ftp^^ciion  of  a  floating 


harbour  at  th^  port  by  Mr.  Talbot.  The  parish  church  is  a  small 
modem  edifice.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
other  Dissenters.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 
The  borough  is  contributory  to  Swansea  in  returning  a  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  sea-lock  of  the  docks  is  45  feet  wide, 
and  vessels  of  large  burden  can,  at  spring  tides,  enter  the  harbour. 
Considerable  quantities  of  copper,  iron,  and  tin-plate  are  shipped 
here.  There  is  regular  communication  with  Bristol  by  steam-vea^els. 
A  station  of  the  South  Wales  railway  is  at  Aberavon.  The  works 
in  Cwm  Avon  valley,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  South  Wales, 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  England,  into  whose  handd 
they  have  come  in  consequence  of  some  financial  arrangement  vrith 
the  proprietors,  styled — The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Copper 
Miners  of  England.  Several  reading-rooms,  and  a  mechanics  institute, 
with  lectures  and  musical  performances,  have  been  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  their  families;  the  day-schools  havo 
been  extended,  and  evening  schools  opened ;  and  oUier  measure  of  a 
like  character  have  been  adopted. 

Aberdare  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cynon,  20  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Cardiff;  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  14,999;  a 
lan^  increase  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  coal 
and  iron  mining  operations.  Lax^  quantities  of  the  coal  raised  in 
the  district  ai*e  used  in  the  iron-works,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
coal  is  exported.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  edifice.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Aberdare  Canal, 
communicating  with  the  Glamorganshire  Canal,  commences  about  a 
mile  west  from  the  town.  Aberdare  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  it  adjoins. 

CatrphiUy  is  a  small,  irregularly-built  town,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Cardiff,  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Ener-Glyn,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  952.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  river  Rumney,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  well-built  houses.  The  nuns  of  the  ancient  castle  occupy  a 
moderate  elevation  near  the  middle  of  a  level  tracts  and  consist  of 
walls  and  towers  with  various  apartments.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  castle  is  the  leaning  tower,  a  vast  fragment  of  a  tower, 
still  called  'the  Mint,'  which  has  been  thrown  considerably  out  of 
the  perpendicular  without  falling.  This  tower  is  70  feet  in  height, 
and  is  at  least  11  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  divided  by  a 
fiRSuro.  The  ruins  are  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
There  are  in  Caerphilly  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Independeutfi, 
Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters,  and  a  savings  bank.  Some  small 
woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  lu  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
coal-mines  and  iron-works.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  six  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Llantriisent,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Cairliff,  population  of  the  borough 
1007,  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill 
which  overlooks  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  vale  of  Glamorgan, 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  tbe  hills  of  Devonshire.  The  church  is  a 
capacious  Norman  building,  and  being  dedicated  to  three  saints,  gave 
name  to  the  town  (Llan-tris-saint).  In  the  town  are  chapeb  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
town-hall  and  market-house  are  of  modem  erection.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  provisions ; 
there  are  foiur  yearly  fairs.  The  borough  is  contributory  to  CiU'dilf 
in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Loughor  (in  Welsh  Cos  Lhocbwr),  46  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cardiff, 
population  of  the  borough  821,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loughor, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Loughor  consists  chiefly  of  one  main 
street,  having  the  church  at  the  western  end  of  it,  on  a  point  jutting 
into  the  river.  There  is  a  National  school  A  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  river  Burry  in  1833,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  ferry  of  Loughor, 
as  a  means  of  communication  with  Caermarthenshire.  Several 
hands  are  employed  in  collieries  and  copper-works  within  the  borough. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  come  up  to  the  whaif.  Thera  is  tbe 
shell  of  an  old  castle  at  Loughor,  and  east  of  the  town  are  two 
small  Roman  camps.  The  borough  is  contributory  to  Swansea  in 
returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliamentb  Two  annual  fairs 
are  held. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  the  parishes  in  1851,  and  other  particulars  : — 

Aberthaw,  on  the  coast,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Cardiff,  is  a  small 
village  in  the  parish  of  Penmark ;  the  population  of  the  entire  parish 
in  1851  was  495.  Limestone  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  immediately 
hardens  on  being  immersed  in  water,  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity 
here,  and  is  shipped  at  the  port  A  vessel  plies  between  Aberthaw 
and  Bristol  once  a  fortnight.  The  headland  named  Breaksea  Point 
protects  the  harbour.  Boverton,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Cardiff,  popu- 
lation included  in  the  parish  of  Lantwit  Major,  of  which  Boverton 
is  a  hamlet.  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
here.  Remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  chief  residences  of 
the  Lords  of  Glamorgan,  previous  to  tiie  reign  of  Henry  III.,  are 
still  extant  at  Boverton.  Briton  Perry,  83  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Cardiff:  the  popuktion  in  1841  was  718;  in  1851  it  was  1737,  tbe 
gi'eat  increase  being  attributed  to  the  increase  of  trade  at  the  port 
Rolling-mills  were  established  here  a  few  years  since,  with  an  en^ne 
of  300-lior^o  power.    Much  of  the  ii*ou  produced  in  the   Valo  of 
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Keath  ib  hei'e  made  into  bars.  The  aceziery  of  this  neighbourliood  is 
▼eiy  fine.  Cadoxton-juxtcb-Neaih,  86  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Cardiff, 
population  of  the  parish  7814,  is  properly  a  suburb  of  the  borough 
of  Neath.  Cadoxton  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Catwg,  has  a 
curious  monument,  containing  engrayed  on  sheets  of  oopper,  a  long 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Williams.  Ckeritony  population  of  the 
parish  812,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Buny  sestuary,  about  14  miles  W.  from  Swansea.  Limestone  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  vessels  bringing  supplies  of  coal  to  the 
harbour  have  limestone  freights  in  return.  An  accumulation  of  sand 
however  makes  the  harbour  very  shallow.  Dowlaia,  23  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  18,636  in  1851. 
Beeidea  Dowlais  church  there  are  chapels  for  Welsh  Independents, 
Welsh  Baptists,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  English  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Connected  with  the  Dowlais  iron-works  there  are  18 
blast  furnaces,  77  puddling  furnaces,  and  66  balling  furnaces,  or  161 
in  all :  the  daily  consumption  of  coal  in  the  works  is  about  1000 
tons.  Sanitary  arrangements  were  for  a  long  period  entirely  neglected, 
both  in  Dowlais  and  in  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  result  was  an 
exoessive  mortality,  arising  from  epidemic  diseases.  A  Local  Board 
of  Health  for  the  parish  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  includes  Dowlais, 
has  recently  been  established.  Kmvig  is  a  straggling  village  on  the 
edge  of  the  sand-hills  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  Swansea  Bay, 
26  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cardiff.  There  are  a  small  church  and  a 
town-hall  of  modem  date,  and  near  the  town  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Eenvig  was  onoe  of  some  importance :  its  downfall 
dates  from  a  tremendous  inundation  in  the  16tb  century.  Eenvig 
Pool,  nearly  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  between  the  village  and  the 
sea.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  contributory  to  Swansea, 
was  433  in  1851.  Several  British  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  LlantwU-Major  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  parish  1077  in  1851. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Illtyd,  the  head  of  a  monastery  and 
famous  seminary  for  training  young  men  for  the  priesthood.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel ;  it  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  of  various  styles  and  dates.  Adjoining  this  edifice  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  church,  which  has  been  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions; between  the  two  churches  rises  an  embattled  tower,  which 
contains  six  bells.  The  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  church- 
yard. Newbridge,  or  PorU-y-Pridd,  11  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Cardiff,  population  included  in  the  parishes  of  Llantwitvairdre  and 
Llanwonno,  in  which  it  is  situated.  Newbridge  derives  its  name 
from  the  bridge  erected  here  about  a  century  ago  by  William 
Edwards,  the  celebrated  self-educated  Welsh  bridge-builder.  The 
span  of  the  bridge  is  140  feet;  it  was  Edwards's  first  successful 
effort  at  bridge-building.  '  Messrs.  Crawshay's  iron-works  at  Treforest, 
and  the  chain-cable  works  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lenox  give  extensive 
employment.  Besides  two  parochial  chapels,  there  are  chapels  for 
Welsh  Baptists  and  Independents.  Stations  of  the  Taff  Valley 
railway  are  at  Newbridge  and  Treforest  Newton,  situated  on  the 
coast  23  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  was  formerly  a  well  frequented 
bathing  village,  but  had  fallen  into  decay,  when  the  late  Sir  John 
Quest  purchased  property  here,  and  commenced  erecting  new  houses. 
The  church,  which  is  close  to  the  shore,  is  a  plain  strong  building. 
St.  NichoUu,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  pari£ 
414,  is  noticeable  for  several  cromlechs  and  other  druidical  anti- 
quities, which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Oystermovih,  48  miles 
W.K.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  1988,  was  formerly  called  Caer 
Tawy.  The  old  castle,  which  is  here  in  ruins,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  has  been  recently  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated.  Oystermouth  is  a  fishing  village ; 
at  the  most  active  period  of  the  season  the  oyster  fishery  employs 
about  400  men  and  70  boats.  Factors  or  middlemen  at  Swansea 
purchase  the  oysten,  and  supply  the  dealers  in  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  great  marlcets.  Limestone  is  abundant.  Oyster- 
mouth  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  during  summer.  Parthcawl, 
24  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  is  a  small  bathing  village,  possessing 
a  harbour  for  the  shipment  of  coal  and  iron  which  are  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  the  Llynvi  Valley  railway.  Sauthemdoum,  20 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  hamlet  271,  is  a  small 
bathing  village,  a  mile  E.  from  which  is  Dimraven  Castle,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  W.  are  three  remarkable  caves  of  considerable 
extent,  which  can  only  be  visited  vrith  safety  at  the  first  ebb  of 
spring  tides. 

IHvinong  for  Scclesitutical  and  Legal  Purposes.— The  parishes  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Llandaff;  some 
in  the  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  county  are  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  David'a  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Glamorganshire  is 
divided  into  five  Unions,  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  Cardiff,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  comprising  162  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  a  population  in  1851  of  239,571.  The  county  is  included 
in  the  South  Wales  circuit.  The  Lent  assizes  are  held  at  Swansea, 
the  summer  assizes  at  Cardiff.  The  county  jail  is  at  Cardiff,  and 
there  are  houses  of  correction  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  County  courts 
Are  held  at  Bridgend,  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Neath,  and  Swansea. 
Five  members  of  parliament  are  returned  from  Glamorganshire,  namely, 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  three  districts  of  borougha 

Bittory,  Antiquities,  <frc. — Glamorganshire  was  originally  included 


in  the  territory  of  the  Silures.  [Bbitaknia.]  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  it  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  A  Roman  road,  the 
Julia  Strata,  traversed  the  county,  in  nearly  its  greatest  extent,  east 
and  west ;  and  several  Roman  stations  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  within  its  boundaries.  At  Caerau,  about  3  miles  W.  from 
Cardiff  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  in  good  preservation.  The  sites 
of  Bovium,  or  Bomium,  Nidum,  and  Leuoarum,  mentioned  by  Anto- 
ninus, have  not  been  definitely  fixed.  Some  vestiges  of  the  Julia  Strata 
still  remain  between  Ewenny  and  Neath;  and  there  aie  traces  of  two 
cross-roads,  one  from  Cardiff  and  one  from  Neath,  both  leading  to 
Bannium,  now  Caer  Banna,  near  Brecon.  About  the  close  of  the  11th 
century  Glamoiganshire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  for  whose  warlike  activity  their  sovereigns  gladly  found 
exercise  by  encouraging  their  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The 
county  became  subject  to  Robert  Fitzhamon,  a  Norman  knight^  who 
proceeded  to  parcel  it  out  in  lordships  among  his  followers,  and,  vrith 
wise  though  unusual  policy,  among  the  native  chieftains  who  had 
assisted  hun,  and  even  among  the  children  of  Jestyn,  who  had  been 
his  rival  About  this  period  arose  the  Norman  castles,  of  which 
there  are  several  remains.  Fitzhamon  himself  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  in  favour  at  the  court  of  William 
Rufus.  The  Anglo-Normans  retained  possession  of  the  conquered 
districts,  though  they  conceded  to  the  natives  some  immunities  from 
the  requirements  of  the  feudal  system.  The  district  of  Glamorgan 
passed  by  his  marriage  with  Mabel,  heiress  of  Fitzhamon,  into  the  hands 
of  ^  Robert  Eari  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  Glamorgan- 
shire remained  united  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  troubled  reign  of  Edward  II.  considerable  lands  in 
Glamoiganshire  were  granted  to  his  favourite  the  younger  Despencer; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  county  became  the  scene  of  violence  and 
oonftision.  At  length  the  king  and  his  favourite  were  captured  near 
Llantrissent  The  heirs  of  Despencer  obtained  fhe  restoration  of  his 
Glamoiganshire  estates,  and  had  the  title  of  lords  of  Glamorgan.  These 
estates  came  by  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  '  king-maker,'  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards,  also  by  marriage^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  territory  of  Glamoigan  was  made  a  county, 
the  manors  of  the  former  lords  of  Glamorgan  passed  into  other  handa 

Of  the  middle  ages  Glamoxganshire  contains  many  memorials  in  its 
ruined  castles  and  monastic  remaina  Besides  the  castles  of  Cardiff, 
Caerphilly,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  there  are  several  others.  Coity 
Castle  is  about  2  miles  north-east  of  Bridgend ;  the  ruins  once  among 
the  most  extensive  in  South  Wales,  are  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Of  the  castles  of  Llanblethian  and  Talavan,  near  Cowbridge; 
of  Morlais,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil;  of  Penarth  and  Penrice,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gower ;  and  of  Ogmore  Castle,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ewenny  and  the  Ogmore,  there  are  remaina  Oystermouth  Castle,  a 
bold  and  majestic  ruin,  stands  on  the  shore  of  Swansea  ]foy,  south-west 
of  Swansea ;  the  grand  gateway  is  still  nearly  perfect^  and  oUier  parts 
of  the  building  are  in  good  preservation.  The  remains  of  St  Donatt's 
Castle,  near  Nash  Pointy  on  the  coast,  are  considerabla  Part  of  it  is 
inhabited :  it  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular  Efiglish  style.  Of 
Marcross  Castle,  near  St.  Donatt's,  the  remains  are  unimportant  Of 
Oxwich  Castle  and  Bewper  Castle,  castellated  mansions  of  the  16th 
century,  there  are  some  remaina  Penmark  and  Fonmon  castles  are 
near  the  Daw;  the  first  is  in  ruins :  the  second  has  been  modernised. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  the  most  conspicuous  is  Margam  Abbey, 
between  the  Ogmore  and  the  Avon,  south-east  of  Neath.  Of  the 
chapter-house,  a  beautiful  polygon  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  the 
walls  remain.  Part  of  the  abbey  church,  which  is  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, is  used  as  the  parish  church.  -In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  farm- 
house called  Egleys  Nynydd,  or  the  nun's  church,  probably  a  nunnery 
dependent  on  Maigam  Abbey.  Of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Ewenny, 
at  the  village  of  that  name  near  Bridgend,  the  church,  an  edifice  in 
the  Norman  style,  has  been  kept  in  repair  and  is  used  as  a  paiish 
church.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  college-house  of  Llantwit 
Neath  Abbey  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

In  1647,  in  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  St  Fagan's,  near  Llandaff,  and 
was  obstinately  contested  for  two  hours,  when  the  Royalists  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders,  with  what  forces 
remained  to  them,  were  compelled  to  retreat  westward  into  Caeomar- 
thenshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 

Statistics. — In  1852  the  oounty  possessed  four  savings  banks,  at 
Bridgend,  Caerphilly,  Cardi£^  and  Swansea  The  amount  due  to 
depositors  on  20th  November  1852  was  179,7822.  Os.  2d  According  to 
the  Census  of  Education  taken  in  1851  it  appears  that  of  848  schools 
in  the  county  for  which  returns  are  given,  144  were  public  schools 
with  14,529  scholars,  and  204  were  private  schools  with  5728  sdiolara 
The  number  of  evening  schools  for  adults  vnis  18,  with  416  pupila 
Of  Sunday  schools  there  were*481,  of  which  121  were  supported  by 
Independents,  96  by  Cnlvinistic  Methodists,  78  by  Baptists,  74  by  the 
Church  of  England,  39  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  28  by  minor 
bodiea  The  total  number  of  scholars  was  45,563.  Of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  there  were  16,  with  1405  members,  and  21,735 
volumes  in  the  libraries  under  their  superintendence. 

GLANFORD-BRIGG,  or  GLANFORD-BRIDGES,  or  by  familiar 
abbreviation^     BRIGG,     Lincolnshirei     a    market-town    and    the 
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scat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wrawby,  in  siiiiated  in 
53**  33'  N,  lat,  0**  27'  W.  long.,  distant  24  milea  N.  by  E.  from 
Lincoln,  155  miles  K.  by  W.  from  London  by  rood,  and  184  miles  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of 
Glauford-Brigg  in  1S51  was  3097.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Glanfora-Brigg  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  52  pai'ishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
145,430  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,541.  The  town  is 
advantageously  situated  near  to  the  Ancholme  navigation,  by  means 
of  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  coal,  and  timber. 
The  town  possesses  a  handsome  com-ezchange,  gas-works,  and  a  new 
police  station.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  Grammai*  school,  founded 
in  1674,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  250^  a  year,  and 
had  80  scholars  in  1850.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday ;  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  August  5th. 

GLANWORTH.    [Cobk.] 

GLARUS,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by  St,  Gall, 
£.  and  S.  by  the  GrisoQs,  and  W.  by  Schwyz  and  Uri.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  32  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  16  miles :  its  area 
is  279  square  milea,  of  which  only  one-fifth  is  arable  land*  It 
consists  mainly  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Linth,  which  river  crosses 
it  from  south  to  north,  and  of  the  Sernft  Thai,  or  valley  of  the  Semfb, 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Linth.  The  Linth  is  subject  to  sudden 
inundations,  which  frequently  cause  much  damage.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  river  in  its  flooded  state  has  deposited  on  each  side  of  the 
channel  a  broad  fringe  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  but  for  want  of 
cohesiveness  must  long  ago  have  formed  a  natural  embankment,  and 
saved  the  rest  of  the  valley  from  the  i*avages  caused  by  the  inun- 
dations. There  are  also  small  valleys,  such  as  the  Klonthal,  which 
open  into  the  two  principal  ones.  The  canton  is  divided  on  the 
south  from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  the  Grisons  by  a  chain 
of  the  Alps,  among  which  the  summits  called  Dodiberg  and  Scheibe 
rise  to  9000  or  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  An  of&et  of  this  chain 
detaches  itself  from  the  Dodibei^  and  running  northward  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Linth  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Reuss  through 
the  valleys  of  Uri  and  Schwyz.  To  this  offset  belongs  the  high  and 
extensive  group  called  Gliimisch  (9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow),  which  extends  into  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and 
rears  its  head  above  the  town  of  that  name.  The  general  inclination 
of  the  surface  of  the  canton  is  towards  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  towards  the  low  country  between  that  lake 
and  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Glarus  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country.  Cowsy 
sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  ^en  cheese  called  schabzieger 
is  made  here,  and  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Glarus  has  luso 
manufactories  of  printed  cottons,  muslins,  silks,  and  paper.  It 
imports  com,  wine,  salt,  and  colonial  produce.  Quarries  of  slate  and 
marble  and  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the  mountains  of  Glarus. 

The  population  of  Glarus  at  the  end  of  March  1850  was  80,197, 
of  whom  3932  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Jews  and  a  few  hundred  foreigners,  Calvinists.  The  government 
is  a  pure  democracy :  the  Landsgemeinde,  or*  general  assembly  of  all 
males  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  the  sovereign  power.  It  assembles 
every  year,  appoints  its  magistrates,  and  decides  upon  the  projects  of 
law  laid  down  before  it  by  the  Landrath,  or  executive. 

The  name  of  Glarus  is  a  corruption  of  Hilarius,  a  saint  in  whose 
honour  a  shrine  was  built  among  these  mountains.  The  abbey  of 
Seckingen  was  at  one  time  sovereign  of  this  country,  which  passed 
afterwards  under  the  dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  14th  century  it  joined 
its  neighbours  of  the  Waldstatten  in  their  insurrection;  and  the 
battle  of  Niifels,  which  the  people  of  Glarus  gained  over  the  Austrian 
forces,  insured  tlieir  independence. 

Glarut,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  a  bustling  and  cheerful  town, 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Linth.  It 
contains  4500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cottons,  muslins,  and 
woollen  cloth ;  it  has  also  some  iron-works,  a  printing-press,  and  a 
number  of  mills.  The  parish  church,  an  old  gothic  buUding,  is  used 
for  the  service  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  hospital,  and  the  free  schooL 
Glarus  returns  two  members  to  the  Natioiial  Council  of  Switzerland. 

GLASGOW,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a  city,  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  market-town,  and  port,  is  situated  on  the  river  Clyde, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  55**  52'  N.  lat,  4''  16'  W.  long.; 
distant  43  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Edinbui^gh  by  road,  and  48  miles  bj 
railway ;  396  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  404  miles  by 
railway.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  1801  was  77,885 ; 
in  1821  it  was  127,043;  in  1841  it  was  274,324;  in  1851  it  had 
increased  to  858,952.  In  1851  the  population  within  the  municipal 
boundary  was  148,116 ;  within  the  parliamentary  city  it  was  329,097. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  town  council,  consisting  of  48  councillors 
elected  by  the  constituency,  a  dean  of  guild  elected  by  the  Merchants 
House,  and  a  deacon  convener  elected  by  the  Trades  House.  The 
council  thus  constituted  elect  8  bailies  and  a  lord  provost  The  city 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  burgh,  properly  so  calle(^  is  situated  exolusively  on  the  north 
iide  of  the  river.  It  has  now  spread  its  municipal  and  police  juris- 
diction  over  the  buigh  of  Gorbals  and  the  districts  oS  Hutc^esontown 


and  Kingston  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  over  the  burgh  of 
Anderston  on  the  west^  Bly  the  wood  and  Port  Dundas  on  the  weat  and 
north,  and  the  burgh  of  Calton  on  the  east 

GorbaU  has  been  designated  the  Southwark  of  Glasgow,  occupying 
a  position  with  respect  to  that  city  similar  to  that  which  Southwark 
occupies  with  respect  to  London.  Gorbals  was  formerly  a  burgh  of 
barony,  with  a  separate  corporation,  police,  &c.  It  has  increased  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Glasgow.  The  wide  fields  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  were  gradually  laid  out  and  built  upon,  and  the 
population  of  Gorbals  is  now  61,482.  JIutchesoni&wn  is  the  name 
given  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Gk>rbal8,  from  its  having  been  built  ou 
that  part  of  the  old  barony  which  belonged  to  Hutcheson's  Hospital, 
as  Tradeston  is  the  name  given  to  the  western  part  of  the  same 
barony  which  belonged  to  £e  Trades  House  of  Glasgow.  Kingston 
is  the  extreme  and  more  modem  western  district  of  Gorbala.  The 
houses  of  the  original  village  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  replaced  by  new  and  substantial  buildings.  Anderston, 
which  lies  west  of  Glasgow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  was 
made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1824.  For  a  century  before  it  had  been 
first  a  country  village,  and  then  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  Blyihawood 
is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  lying  north  of  Anderston  and 
the  road  which  formerly  connected  that  village  with  Glasgow,  west  of 
Buchanan-street  and  south-west  of  Port  Dundas.  It  has  risen  into 
existence  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  is  now 
the  fashionable  or  west  end  of  the  city,  being  nearly  covered  with 
the  houses  of  the  wealthier  citizens.  Port  Dundas,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  city,  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  dwellings, 
offices,  granaries,  storehouses,  &c.,  surroimding  the  basins  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  Monkland  canals.  Calton,  formed  out  of  the 
old  villages  of  High  and  Low  Calton,  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony 
in  1817.  The  district  of  the  burgh  is  the  low  ground  east  of  Glasgow, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  a  population  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Adjoining  Calton  are  two  other  populous  suburbs 
called  Bridgeton  and  Canuachie,  both  chiefly  inhabited  by  hand-loom 
weavers.  All  municipal  and  police  jurisdiction  is  now  by  virtue  of 
general  municipal  and  police  statutes  vested  in  the  town  council  and 
police  board  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

SitCj  Aspect,  Ac. — On  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  on  which  stand 
Hutchesontown,  Gorbals,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  the  land  is  almost 
entirely  flat ;  on  the  north  it  gradually  rises  to  the  cathedral  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  forms  a  series  of  gentle  elevations  on  which 
Blythswood  is  built  Northward  of  the  river  a  narrow  belt  or  plain 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  remote  period  covered  with  water.  In  17S0 
workmen  digging  a  foundation  for  St  Enoch's  church  (a  few  hundred 
feet  northward  of  the  Clyde),  found  an  ancient  canoe  at  the  depth  of 
25  feet  from  the  surface.  In  1781  a  canoe  was  found,  when  digging  a 
foundation  in  the  Trongate ;  and  in  1825,  in  digging  a  sewer  at  the 
head  of  Saltmarket,  another  canoe  was  found,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  iiom.  the  river,  and  20  feet  above  high-water  mark.  An 
ancient  canoe  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
From  these  circumstances  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sestuaiy  of 
the  Clyde  once  extended  to  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral 
now  stands. 

In  its  extreme  limits  the  city  extends  about  3  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  2  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  germ  of  the  city 
was  in  the  line  of  street  leading  southward  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
river,  by  way  of  the  High-street  and  the  Saltmarket  In  and  con- 
tiguous to  this  line  are  the  oldest  buildings.  The  point  of  junction 
between  the  Saltmarket  and  High-street  may  be  taken  as  the  centre 
of  the  city,  whence  proceeds  eastward  the  long  street  of  Oallow 
gate,  and  westward  the  Trongate,  which  is  continued  by  Aj^yle-street 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  Southward  of  Argyle-street 
runs  Clyde-street,  in  whi(m  there  is  a  custom-house,  and  the  Broomie- 
law,  the  street  along  the  harbour.  Eastward  of  the  original 
High-street,  or  Old  Town,  the  streets  are  invariably  of  an  humble 
character. 

On  the  left  hank  of  the  Clyde  are  numerous  streets,  branching 
out  from  the  river  side,  and  extending  into  the  open  country; 
other  streets  cross  these  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  the  houses  substantial,  and  in  many  places  elegant  Ou  the 
right  bank  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  George-street  and  George* 
square  on  the  north,  Candleriggs-street  on  the  east,  Hope-street  on 
the  west,  and  the  Trongate  and  Argyle-street  on  the  south,  contains 
within  it  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  best  buildings  and  of  the  most 
important  commercial  establishments  of  Glasgow.  Ingram-street, 
stretching  across  part  of  this  quadrangle  from  east  to  west,  with  the 
Exchange  terminating  the  vista  at  its  western  end,  has  a  vexy  fine 
architectural  efieot  George-square,  with  its  lofty  Doric  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  its  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  by  Flaxman,  and  its  bronze  statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey, 
is  a  noble  quadrangle.  The  houses  of  Glasgow  are  built  of  stone. 
The  St  RoUoz  chimney  of  the  vast  chemical  establishment  of  that 
name  forms  a  very  prominent  object  in  approaching  the  city. 

Civil  History. — It  is  said  that  the  Romans  had  a  station  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  city,  but  its  origin  is  generally  attributed  to 
St  Kentigem,  or  St  Mungo,  who  established  a  bishopric  here  in 
A.D.  560.  Glasgow  continued  to  be  little  else  than  a  religious  estab- 
lishment until  1174-80,  when  by  a  charter  of  WilUam  the  Lion,  it 
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beoame  a  tme  bnrgili  of  barony.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conquest 
the  Me  was  refonnded,  and  the  oathednl  or  church  rebuilt.  In  the 
euoceeding  oenturies  the  power  and  influence  of  the  bishops  were 
very  great.  A  battle  between  Wallace  and  Percy  in  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  in  ISOO ;  the  destruction  of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  by 
lightning  in  1S87 ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  tower  in  1408 ;  and  the 
raising  of  the  see  of  Qlaagow  into  an  archbishopric  about  the  end  of 
the  same  century —are  among  the  more  important  events  in  the  history 
of  Glasgow  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  Reformation 
the  cathedral  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  citizens,  who  assembled 
in  the  'Burgher  Guard/  to  prevent  its  destruction.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  oentury  the  town  contained  only  about  1600 
inhabitants,  but  after  the  founding  of  the  university,  which  took  place 
about  that  period,  the  population  steadily  increased  in  number.  The 
citieens  gained  muntcipAl  power  by  slow  steps.  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  James  L  of  Scotland,  the  town  was  a  buigh  of  barony.  In  1460 
William  Tumbull,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  obtained  a  charter,  erecting 
the  burgh  and  barony  of  Glasgow  into  a  regality.  In  1611  a  chartor 
was  granted  bv  James  VI.  to  the  magistrates,  council,  and  community ; 
and  in  1686  Charles  I.,  by  royal  grant,  incorporated  them  into  a  free 
burgh,  by  Which  the  dty  was  placed  in  the  rank  of  a  royal  burgh. 
These  charters  relate  to  the  ancient  royalty.  The  last  chartor  granted 
to  the  dty  is  that  of  William  and  Mary,  dated  ^e  4th  of  January 
1690,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  the  14th  of  June  following. 

At  Glasgow  ihe  meeting  of  the  ecclesiastical  Synod  of  1688  was 
held,  at  which  the  Scottish  deigy  refused  to  accept  the  Liturgy  sent 
to  them  by  Laud,  and  commenced  the  eventful  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  Covenantors.  A  little  later  in  the  history  a  fire 
occurred,  which  consumed  almost  the  whole  of  the  dty.  After  this 
event  some  improvement  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  dty,  for 
the  former  wooden  houses  and  narrow  streets  were  replaced  by  stone 
buildings  and  wide  thoroughfares.  The  modem  history  of  Glasgow 
is  however  to  be  traced  from  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  two' 
kingdoms,  for  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  citisens  began  to  assume  a  national  importance. 

Cath^rtU,  Churehet,  Ae, — The  cathedral,  more  commonly  designated 
the  High  Church,  oocupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  nortii^east 
part  of  the  city.  The  streets  leading  up  to  it  furnish  a  gradual  ascent 
to  the  spot  on  which  it  is  built  FVom  around  this  venerable  struc- 
ture nearly  everything  Ib  gone  that  tells  of  past  ages.  Ito  site  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  The  greatest  internal 
length  of  the  building  is  about  820  feet;  the  breadth  68  feet;  the 
height  of  the  nave  is  86  feet,  and  of  the  choir  90  feet.  It  is  supported 
by  147  pillars,  and  is  lighted  by  167  windows ;  many  of  which,  in  the 
decorated  style  of  pointed  architecture,  are  of  great  beauty.  From 
the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a  beautiful  tower,  the  spire  of  which  has 
an  altitude  of  826  feet.  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  the  only  existing  speci- 
men of  a  oathedral  still  used,  and  in  good  condition,  in  Scotland, 
excepting  that  of  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  it  is  the  crypt,  which  is  beneath  the  choir.  The 
length  is  108  feet^  the  breadth  is  72  feet :  it  is  supported  by  65  short 
4>illars,  many  of  which  measure  as  much  in  circumference  as  in  height 
— namely,  18  feet,  and  these  pillars  support  low  arches.  A  dim  light 
enters  in  from  about  40  small  windows.  Mr.  Rickman  thinks  that 
this  crypt  "  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom."  During 
the  last  few  years  the  oathedr&l  has  been  judidously  restored  in  many 
parte ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
violence  and  neglect. 

The  other  churches  of  the  dty,  with  one  exception,  are  not  old 
enough  to  be  venerable,  and  too  much  like  other  modem  churches  to 
claim  any  particular  attention.  The  Barony  Church,  situated  near 
the  cathedral,  and  built  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which  before 
occupied  the  eiypt^  is  a  tasteless  affair.  The  larger  among  the  modem 
churches,  such  as  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  (George's.  St  John's, 
St.  Enoch's,  &o.,  are  for  the  most  part  neat  structures.  The  steeple 
of  the  Tron  Church,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Laigh,  or  Low 
Kirk,  in  contradistinction  to  the  oathedral,  or  High  Kirk,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objecte  in  the  Trongate.  It  was  burnt 
down  by  accident,  and  immediately  rebuilt,  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  Roman  OUtholic  chapel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  a 
large  and  fine  modem  edifice.  Several  of  the  places  of  worship  erected 
during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  are  very  handsome  as  well  as  commodious  structures. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education,  taken 
in  1861,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  parishes  which  contain 
the  parliamentary  dty  189  places  of  worship,  of  which  29  belonged 
to  the  Esteblished  Church,  27  to  the  Free  Church,  20  to  United  Presby- 
terians, 11  to  Independente,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  7  to  Baptisto,  6  to 
Episcopalians,  and  81  to  minor  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings  provided 
in  129  places  of  worship  for  which  returns  were  procured  was  100,674. 

Univenity. — About  1460  an  application  was  made  to  the  Pope  for  a 
bull  to  esteblish  a  Univerdty ;  and  eight  years  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton  bequeathed  four  acres  of  ground  and  some 
houses  to  aid  in  this  object  In  1677  a  new  and  valuable  charter  was 
obteined  from  James  VI.,  new  estetes  were  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  at  various  subsequent  periods  bequesto  were  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  institution  gradually  acquired 
a  positioii  of  ooniiderable  importance.    In  1698  a  new  disposition  of 


the  revenues  of  the  Univerdty  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperi^ 
by  which  ite  career  has  since  that  time  been  characterised. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  have  grown  to  their 
present  importance  by  degrees :  they  occupy  a  large  area  of  ground 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  High-street.  Tne  buildings  comprise  five 
quadrangles,  bounded  bv  the  various  rooms  and  offices  belonging  to 
tile  institution.  The  hall,  the  class-rooms,  the  library,  the  museum, 
and  the  houses  of  the  professors  occupy  a  laige  extent  of  ground. 
The  library  was  founded  almost  as  early  as  the  Univerdty  itaelf,  and 
now  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  60,000  or  70,000  volumes.  The 
Hunterian  Museum  originated  with  Dr.  William  Hunter,  a  well-known 
Scottish  physician,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who 
in  the  year  1781  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  collection  of  books, 
coins,  paintings,  and  anatomical  preparations,  valued  at  60,000f^  He 
also  gave  8000/.  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contein  the  treasures. 
Many  additions  have  been  dnce  made.  On  the  upper  fioor  of  the 
museum  building  is  an  octegonal  saloon  with  four  recesses,  occupied 
with  minerals,  books,  shells,  Hindoo  jMuntings,  illuminated  breviaries 
of  the  11th  and  subsequent  oenturies,  early  printed  books  by  Caxton, 
and  other  curiosities.  The  museum  contuns  stetues  and  busto  of 
Watt,  by  Chantrey;  of  Cavin  Hamilton,  by  Heweteon;  and  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  by  Bdly.  The  collection  of  autographs  is  curious. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  a  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  coins,  stuffed 
animals,  fta  Beneath  is  the  anatomical  museum,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  collection,  and  the  one  to  which  Hunter  had  directed  his 
chief  attention. 

The  University  oonsiste  *in  effect  of  two  corporate  bodies  or 
esteblishmente,  one  withih  another — ^the  Univerdty  and  the  College. 
The  first  is  vested  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees ;  the  second  is 
an  educational  estebUshment  The  University,  as  a  separate  body, 
oonsiste  of  a  chancellor,  a  lord-rector,  a  dean,  a  principal,  the 
professors,  and  lecturers.  The  office  of  chancellor  is  wholly  an 
honorary  one,  the  only  duty  performed  by  him  Ib  to  confer  degrees 
on  persons  found  qualified  by  the  senate.  The  lord-rector  is  an 
officer  of  much  more  active  powers;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  stetutes, 
privileges,  and  discipline  of  the  University;  and,  according  to  the 
charter,  his  jurisdiction  over  the  members  is  so  extensive  as  to 
authorise  him  to  inflict  capital  punishment ;  he  is  elected  annually  by 
the  dean,  principal,  professors,  and  matriculated  students.  These 
studente  are  classed  into  four  nations,  called  respectively,  'Natio 
Qlottiana  dve  Clydesdaliae,'  'Katio  Albania,'  'Natio  Loudoniana 
sive  Thevidaliee,' and  '  Natio  Rothseiana.'  Each  'Natio'  consiste  of 
the  studente  who  were  bom  in  a  particular  part  of  the  country, 
strictly  defined  in  the  books  of  the  University.  In  votbig  for  a  lord- 
rector  each  nation  first  deddes  among  ite  own  body,  and  Uie  majority 
then  constitutes  one  vote  in  a  second  election;  if  in  this  second 
election  the  four  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  former  lord^rector  has 
the  casting  vote.  This  office  has  become  a  test  of  political  party  in 
the  University.  The  Principal  superintends  in  penon  the  whole 
intemid  arrangemento  of  the  Univerdty.  The  Professors  are  classed 
into  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine;  Ihey 
comprise  '  College '  Professors,  whose  office  is  of  ancient  standing, 
and  constitutes  them  members  of  the  Faculty;  and  'Regius' 
Professors,  whose  office  has  been  more  recently  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  crown,  and  constitutes  them  members  of  the  Senate.  The 
Faculty  hsa  the  management  of  the  estetes  and  revenues  of  the 
University;  the  Senate  superintends  all  other  matters.  There  are 
22  professors,  who  are  paid  partly  by  salary,  and  partly  by  fees  from 
students.  The  studente  are  divid^  into  *  togati '  and  '  non-togatL' 
The  'togati'  wear  a  scarlet  g^wn,  and  are  required  to  attend  the 
College  chapel  on  Sundays ;  the  '  non-togati'  are  restricted  neither  in 
their  dress  nor  in  their  attendance  on  worship.  The  botanic  garden, 
which  is  connected  with  the  botenlcal  class  in  the  University,  and 
the  observatory  connected  with  the  astronomical  class,  have  been 
removed  outeide  the  city  on  the  west.  The  position  of  the  new 
observatory  la  a  very  fine  one,  commanding  an  extensive  view ;  and 
the  new  botonio  garden  is  in  ite  immediate  vicinity.  The  University 
seedon  commences  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  doses  on 
the  1st  of  May.  The  number  of  graduates  in  1861-62  wsa  66.  In 
1862-68  the  number  df  graduates  was  60 ;  of  these  27  graduated 
M.D.,  11  A.M.,  and  18  A.B.  The  others  were: — ^Masters  in  Surgery,  6; 
Doctors  in  Divinity,  2 ;  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  1. 

Sehoolt,  d^. — Qlaagow  is  well  supplied  with  educational  esteblish- 
mente  of  a  high  character  beddes  the  University.  The  High  school, 
or  Grammar  school,  owes  ite  origin  to  a  date  even  more  remote  than 
the  University.  The  present  building  is  dtuated  in  Montrose-street. 
The  Andersonian  institution  or  university  Was  founded  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  who  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Qlasgow  in  1796.  The  object  wiu  chiefiv  the  promotion  of 
phydcal  science ;  the  citizens  of  Qlasgow  generally  have  control  ovet 
the  institution.  Class-rooms,  a  lecture-room,  a  library,  a  museum, 
aud  a  collection  of  apparatus  are  provided.  The  buildings  are 
situated  in  Gkorge^reetb  In  1861  there  were  in  all  18  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  in  Qlasgow,  with  an  aggregate  membership,  so 
far  as  ascerteined,  of  about  8100.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries  attached  to  these  institutions  was  about  48,000. 
Adherente  of  the  Free  Church  have  built  a  large  and  handsonie 
Grammar  sdioul  at  the  west  end,  aud  there  are  numerous  other  publia 
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and  proprietary  schoola.     The  Established  Ghuroh  and  the  Free 
Chui^  haye  each  a  Normal  adiooL 

Building — Glasgow  contaimi  the  osual  municipal  public  buildings. 
In  1814  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  iail,  was  taken  down,  and  the  new 
buildings  oontaining  offices  for  the  various  departments  of  municipal 
business  were  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket  The  steeple  or 
tower  of  the  Tolbooth,  with  its  oddlynshaped  square  battlements  and 
pyramidal  pinnacles,  is  however  still  left  on  the  old  site  at  the  comer 
of  Trongate  and  High-street.  The  new  buildings  have  a  fa^e  and 
portico  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  With  the  increase  of 
the  city  business  the  accommodation  here  was  found  to  be  too  limited, 
and  larger  buildings  were  constructed  in  Wilson-street  for  the  municipal 
business;  the  structure  in  the  Saltmarket  being  now  appropriated  as 
the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Justiciary  Court,  and 
local  court-houses.  The  police  buildings  are  extensive  and  substantiaL 
The  city  and  county  bridewell,  one  of  the  largest  public  buildings  in 
Glasgow,  ia  situated  between  the  college  and  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  buildings  in  a  sort  of  Norman  style,  comprising  a 
rotunda  and  four  radiating  wings.  The  system  adopted  here  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  in  part  from  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry  while  in  prison. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Glasgow  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. A  lunatic  asylum  at  the  northern  end  of  the  dty  was  erected 
about  1810.  The  building  consists  of  an  octagonal  centre,  whence 
spring  four  wings  of  three  stories  each ;  and  over  the  octsgon  is  a 
fine  dome.  The  city  having  extended  itself  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  asylum,  the  municipal  authorities  purchased  the  building  for 
the  Town  Hospital,  or  '  Poor's  House,'  and  a  new  lunatic  asylum  was 
bxiilt  about  three  miles  west  from  Glasgow.  The  new  asylum  has  aocom- 
modaUon  for  upwards  of  500  patients.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
situated  near  the  cathedral,  is  admirably  managed.  Baskets,  mats, 
twine,  mattresses,  rugs,  sacks,  netting,  and  various  other  articles  are 
made  by  the  inmates,  and  are  sold  to  assist  in  providing  funds  for  the 
institution.  The  House  of  Refuge,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  is  a  receptacle  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  Royal  Infirmary, 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Bishop's  Palace,  is  an  elegant 
structure ;  the  institution  has  been  of  much  b^efit  to  the  community. 
Hutoheson's  Hospital  was  founded  by  two  brothers,  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  about  a  century  aga  The  revenues  are  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  number  of  old  men  and  women,  and  to  the  clothing  and 
educating  of  the  sons  of  decayed  citizens.  Among  many  other  benevo- 
lent societies  we  may  name  the  Sick  Hospital,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Glasgow. 

The  Commercial  Exchange  is  a  very  handsome  building.  The  fine 
portico  in  Queen-street  has  over  it  a  handsome  lantern-tower,  and  in 
firont  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
great  room  of  the  Exchange  is  130  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high.  The  whole  structure  is  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The  portico 
at  the  east  front  is  octostyle,  and  three  columns  in  depth,  giving  it  a 
very  noble  character.  The  building  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
open  area,  lined  on  the  north  and  south  with  uniform  ranges  of  stone 
buildings,  occupied  as  ware-rooms,  offices,  and  shops.  Two  Doric 
arches,  between  which  is  placed  the  Royal  Bank  of  ScotUnd,  give 
access  to  this  area  from  Buchanan-street  The  buildings  occupied  by 
the  various  banking  companies  in  Gla^w  are  in  general  very  hand- 
some and  ornamental  structures^  ntuated  in  the  principal  streets.  The 
market-places  are  commodious  rather  than  onuunentaL  Some  of  the 
shops  in  Trongate,  Argyle,  Queen,  and  Buchanan  streets  rival  the 
firstclass  London  shops.  In  the  north-west  part  of  Glasgow  is  the 
'  Cleland  Testimonial,'  a  group  of  houses  erected  by  subscription,  and 
presented  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Cleland  to  be  possessed  by  them  as  an 
heir-loom.  Dr.  Cleland  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Glasgow 
during  the  present  centunr  in  promoting  the  moral  and  materiid 
welfare  of  the  city.  The  Western  Club  and  the  Union  Club  have 
handsome  stone  biuldings  for  their  club-houses. 

Commerce, — Scarcely  anvthing  is  known  of  the  commerce  or  industry 
of  Glasgow  tUl  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  when  small  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  transport  of  salmon  to  England  and  France.  In 
1651  it  is  said  that,  "  With  the  exception  of  the  colliginors  [collegians], 
all  the  inhabitants  are  traders ;  some  to  Ireland  with  small  smiddy- 
coals  in  open  boats,  from  4  to  10  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops, 
rungs,  barrel-staves,  meal,  oats,  and  butter;  some  to  France,  with 
plaiding,  coals,  and  herrings,  from  which  the  return  is  salt,  pepper, 
raisins,  and  prunes;  some  to  Norway  for  timber." 

The  Union  was  violently  opposed  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Scotland ;  but  an  advantage  followed  which  the  people  had  not  anti- 
cipated in  the  trade  with  the  British  colonies,  not  previously  open  to 
them.  A  Glasgow  vessel  of  60  tons  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1718. 
The  trade  in  tobacco  became  gradually  so  laxge  that  the  English  mer- 
chants took  alarm.  So  vast  did  the  trade  become,  that  in  1772  it  was 
estimated  that  *'  out  of  90,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  imported  into 
Britain,  Ghwgow  alone  imported  49,000."  About  the  year  1770,  when 
the  tobacco  trade  had  enriched  Glasgow,  the  houses,  thefuraiture,  and 
the  style  of  living  were  improved;  wheel-carriages  were  set  up;  a 
theatre  and  an  assembly-room  were  built ;  and  wooden  tenements  with 
thatched  roofs  were  replaced  by  stone  mansions.  The  American 
revolution  gave  an  irreparable  blow  to  the  tobacco  trade;  but  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  application  to  ^^^  iQAQufacture 


of  ootton  excited  the  capitalists  to  increased  vigour.  If  the  Clyde  had 
been  deeper  Glasgow  might  have  had  a  great  shipping  trade  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  river  below  Glasgow  caused 
Greenock  to  be  made  an  emporiu'm  of  trade  in  preference  to  Glasgow. 
As  early  as  1556  there  was  an  agreement  by  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  to  labour  on  the  river  for  six  weeks  alter- 
nately to  improve  the  oommunioation.  Glasgow  had  its  shipping 
port  in  Ayrshire  till  1662,  when  the  Glasgow  merchants  purchased 
thirteen  acres  of  ground  a  little  above  Greenock,  and  formed  a  town 
and  harbour  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Port  Glasgow.  Having 
received  the  advice  of  Smeaton  and  other  engineers,  the  people  of 
Glasgow  constructed  in  1775  upwards  of  100  jetties  at  different  parts 
of  the  river,  whereby  the  effective  width  was  lessened,  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  increased,  and  the  bottom  scoured  out  to  a  greater 
depth.  The  quay  which  had  formed  the  '  Broomielaw,'  or  harbour, 
was  lengthened  in  1792  by  360  feet,  and  in  1811  by  900  feet  Still 
Glasgow  could  only  receive  small  vessels  of  45  tons  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  But  the  trustees  of  the  river  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  result  has  been  very 
remarkable.  By  deepening  year  after  year,  the  bed  of  the  river  had 
been  so  far  changed,  that  by  the  year  1821  vessels  drawing  13  feet  of 
water  could  come  up  to  the  Broomielaw.  By  1841  the  quay  space 
had  reached  a  length  of  3340  feet  on  the  north  shore,  and  1200 
feet  on  the  south  shore.  At  present  the  depth  to  the  bridge 
has  reached  18  feet  at  high  water,  and  the  quay  offers  a  frontage  of 
upwards  of  10,000  feet  Loaded  vessels  of  1000  tons  and  steamers  of 
2000  tons  can  now  occupy  the  harbour.  From  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton 
the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  are  as  carefully  prepared  as  in  a  ship- 
canal.  For  the  first  seven  miles  of  this  distance  the  sloping  banks  are 
formed  artificially  of  blocks  or  slabs  of  whinstone.  There  are  no 
docks ;  and  for  me  first  mile  or  two  below  the  bridge  the  shipping 
are  moored  so  closely  as  to  leave  room  only  for  a  passage  up  and 
down ;  and  there  are  times  when  the  vessels  are  ranged  nine  tiers  in 
depth  off  both  south  and  north  quays. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  will  be 
seen  by  a  statement  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port, 
the  customs  duties,  and  the  revenue  of  the  harbour  itself  at  different 
periods.  The  registered  vessels  in  1820  were  85,  tonnage  6604 ;  in 
1830,  233,  tonnage  40,978 ;  in  1840,  351,  tonnage  71,878 ;  in  1850, 
512,  tonnage  140,741.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vesseLs  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  were : — Sailing- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  78,  tonnage  2744 ;  above  50  tons,  382,  tonnage 
152,528:  steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  17,  tonnage  610;  above  50 
tons,  91,  tonnage  26,963.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  demd  at  the  port  during  the  year  1853  were  as  follows : — Coast- 
wise, inwards,  1485  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  184,411 ;  steamers,  1474, 
tonnage  851,129;  outwards,  2940  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  191,275; 
steamers,  1501,  tonnage  358,336:  colonial,  inwards,  124  British 
vessels,  tonnage  32,710 ;  foreign  veaselB,  9,  tonnage  3496 ;  outwards, 
327  British  vessels,  tonnage  115,388 ;  foreign  vessels,  5,  tonnage  1433. 
In  the  foreign  trade  275  British  vessels  of  51,522  tons,  and  179  foreign 
vessels  of  44,142  tons,  were  entered  inwards;  and  467  British  vessels 
of  96,035  tons,  with  244  foreign  vessels  of  63,269  tons,  cleared  out- 
wards. The  steam-vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were : — Inwards, 
6  British  of  6912  tons;  outwards,  11  British,  tonnage  7577.  The 
customs  duties  collected  in  the  port  were— ll.OOOt.  in  1820 ;  59,013^ 
17«:  Zd.  in  1830;  468,9742.  12s.  2d,  in  1840;  645,669£.  lU  lid  in 
1850;  and  675,0442. 15«.  lOc^.  in  1851.  The  revenue  received  by  the 
rivertrustees  was— in  1820,  63282.  ISi.  lOd;  in  1830.  20,2962. 18s.  M.; 
in  1840,  46,4812.  Is.  9d;  in  1850,  64,2432. 14s.  11(2.  Three  bridges 
cross  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow — ^the  Glasgow,  Victoria,  and  Hutcheson 
bridges.  The  Broomielaw,  or  Glasgow  Bridge,  constructed  by  Telford 
in  1833,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  one  on  account  of  its  fine 
proportions  and  construction,  and  of  its  contiguity  to  the  hsjrbour,  it 
oeing  the  lowest  bridge  on  the  Clyda  Victoria  Bridge  is  a  handsome 
new  granite  bridge  erected  to  replaoe  the  Stockwell  Bridge,  which 
dated  from  the  14th  century.  Hutcheson  Bridge  is  a  plain  structure 
in  a  line  with  the  Saltmarket 

Of  the  industrial  occupations  which  give  life  and  wealth  to  Glasgow, 
ships  and  steam-engines,  iron  and  coal,  are  the  chief  elsnents.  It  was 
not  imtil  iron  vessels  came  into  use  that  any  considerable  number  of 
ships  were  built  at  Glasgow.  Steam-vessels  of  the  largest  and  most 
costly  description  are  now  made  in  Glasgow  in  laige  numbers.  Marine 
steam-engines  are  also  very  extensively  made.  The  district  which 
borders  on  Glasgow  on  the  east  and  south-east  is  rich  in  iron-ore, 
which  is  so  nearly  associated  with  the  cosl,  and  lime,  and  day,  neces- 
sary for  its  smelting,  as  to  be  more  than  usually  profitable.  In  1809 
there  were  only  7000  tons  of  iron  produced  in  the  whole  county  of 
Lanark;  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  now  sold  annually  in  Glasgow 
exceeds  600,000  tons.  With  the  exception  of  immense  works  in  the 
southern  suburbs,  nearly  all  the  great  iron-works  are  at  some  distance 
from  Glasgow ;  but  almost  the  entire  uroduce  of  the  county  is  sent  to 
Glasgow  &r  sale  or  shipment  Coal  is  an  important  element  in  the 
commercial  activity  of  Ghugow.  The  same  districts  which  are  so  rich 
in  iron  are  for  the  most  part  well  supplied  also  with  ooaL 

Glasgow  is  the  commercial  centre  for  the  ootton  maa\i£sotures  of 
Scotland.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  linens  and  woollens 
were  made  for  domestic  use  by  the  spinning-wheel  or  hand-loom; 
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but  when  the  spinning  of  cotton  became  an  important  branch  of 
manufacture  in  England,  the  capitalists  of  Glasgow  lost  no  time  in 
embarking  in  the  enterprise.  The  first  steam-engine  employed  at  a 
Glasgow  cotton-work  was  put  up  in  1792.  Glasgow  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  a  hundred  cotton  faotoriea.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  25,000  power-looms  belonging  to  the  city  producing 
daily  650,000  yards  of  doth.  Some  of  the  establishments  are  spinning 
factories  only ;  some  are  weaving  factories  only ;  some  combine  both ; 
while  there  are  a  few  which  print  also.  The  calico-printing  estab- 
lishments are  of  a  very  high  order.  The  use  of  bleaching-powder, 
and  the  Turkey  red  dye,  were  first  introduced  at  Glasgow.  Carpet 
weaving,  silk  weaving,  the  shawl  manufacture,  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  rope  and  sail-making,  &o.  are  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  dao  laige  glass,  porcelain,  iron  and  other  works  in  the 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  are  the  most  extensive  chemical 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  buildings  occupy  an  immense 
square,  from  which  shoot  up  numerous  chimneys.  Many  of  these 
chimneys  are  equal  to  the  lai-gest  in  other  towns ;  but  none  of  them 
approach  the  immense  chimney  already  mentioned. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1817.  It  is  now  generallj 
used  in  &ctories,  shops,  and  dweUing-houses.  There  are  two  watw 
companies,  which  supply  an  average  of  27  gallons  daily  to  each 
inhabitant  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of  the  o\4  burgh  in  the 
end  of  kst  century  was  about  1000^.;  it  is  now  nearly  50,0002. 
annually ;  for  the  whole  modem  city  it  is  80,0002. 

The  Green  of  Glasgow  covers  an  area  of  140  acres,  extending  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  above  the  bridges  for  more  than  a  mile, 
without  a  single  building.  It  was  laid  out  and  greatly  improved 
about  SO  years  ago,  and  2^  miles  of  good  carriage-road  were  formed 
around  it  The  Ghreen  was  once  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  fiuhion- 
able;  but  the  westward  march  of  the  city  has  now  left  it  pretty 
much  to  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

The  Necropolis  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  east  end  of  the 
cathearal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  rivulet  called  the 
Molendinar  Bum,  running  along  the  bottom  of  a  tolerably  deep  ravine. 
The  ground  of  which  the  Necropolis  is  formed  rises  800  feet  above 
the  bum,  and  is  laid  out  and  planted  up  to  the  summit,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  city  is  very  commanding.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  here  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox. 

ComiMmic(Uum8f  Ac, — Besides  the  small  steamers  which  run  up  and 
down  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  the  various  river-side  towns  on 
the  coasts  of  Aigyleshire  and  Ayrshire^  Loch  Long,  Loch  Fvne,  and 
the  Gareloch,  there  are  splendid  vessels  which  trade  regularly  to  the 
leading  ports  of  England  and  Ireland.  With  every  pi^  of  England 
and  Scotland  Glasgow  is  brought  into  direct  communication  by  nume- 
rous railways ;  the  Union  Canal  passes  the  northern,  the  Paisley  and 
Johnstone  Canal  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city.  The  ships  of  the 
Clyde  find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

(Ntiw  Staiutieal  AccourU  of  Scotland;  Cleland,  Eawneraiion  of 
OUugow;  McUre  and  Gibson,  HUtoriea  of  QUugow;  OUugow  Ouidet; 
Lomd  We  Live  In,  yoL  iL;  OommMnietUioni  from  Qliugow;  Parlia- 
nientary  Papen,) 

GLASTONBURY,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  in  the  parish  of  Glastonbury,  is  situated  in  51**  8'  N.  lat., 
2"  42'  W.  long.;  dUtant  24  mUes  8.W.  from  Bath,  and  124  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
pariah  of  Glastonbury  in  1851  was  8125.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  livings 
of  St.  John  and  St  Benedict  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  town  of  Glastonbury  stands  on  an  eminence  which  is  nearly 
insulated  by  marshy  fiats.  A  monastery  or  abbey  was  established 
here  at  an  early  period.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  the  spot 
obtained  the  designation  Glaestingbyrig.  The  monastery,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  by  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex  (about  a.d.  708),  and  the  establishment^  enriched  by  the 
liberality  of  successive  princes,  flourished  till  the  period  of  the  Danish 
incursions,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  L  and  Alfred  the  Great  Under 
the  abbacy  of  4he  famous  Dunstan,  and  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Edmund  L  and  Edgar,  it  regained  its  former 
prosperity,  and  was  conformed  to  the  nUe  of  the  Benedictines.  At 
the  Conquest^  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  a  personage  of  import- 
ance in  the  Anglo-Saxon  state ;  but  the  jealousy  of  William,  who 
daposed  the  abbot  and  substituted  a  Norman  in  his  room,  and  stripped 
tho  abbey  of  many  of  its  lands,  depressed  the  estabUshment  for 
a  while.  It  was  however  restored  by  tne  carefulness  and  infiuenoe  of 
subsequent  abbots.  The  buildings  were  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  IL,  and  were  subsequently  repaired  or 
enlarged.  It  became  soon  after  this  time  a  mitred  abbey,  and  was 
for  a  short  period  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  which  was 
during  this  interval  called  the  bishopric  of  Glastonbuiy.  At  the  time 
of  the  suppi*e8sion,  Richard  Whiting,  the  abbot^  who  resisted  the 
measures  of  Henry  VIIL,  was,  upon  a  charge  of  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  adjacent  eminence  of  the  Tor 
Hill,  in  1589.  The  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  85082. 13s;  4}(i. 
gross,  or  3311A  7s.  4t^d.  dear.  The  reputation  of  Glastonbury  for 
sanctity  did  not  cease  at  the  Reformation.    As  late  as  1750  and  1761, 


crowds  of  invalids,  to  the  number  in  one  month  (BCay,  1751)  of  ten 
thousand,  flocked  to  Glastonbury  in  consequence  of  the  account  of  a 
wonderful  cure  wrought  by  drinking  the  water  of  a  spring  near  the 
town.    We  are  not  told  how  long  the  delusion  lasted. 

The  town  consiBts  of  several  streets ;  four  of  these  inclose  a  quad- 
rangular space,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey ;  from  the  oomers 
of  this  quadrangle  other  streets  extend.  The  houses  are  generuUy 
low,  and  many  of  them  have  been  built  with  stones  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  remains  of  this  splendid  structure  consist  of 
some  fragments  of  the  church,  the  chapel  of  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  what  is  called  the  abbot's  kitchen.  The  ruins  of  the  church, 
which  was  cruciform,  consiBt  of  two  of  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  central  tower,  some  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  nave.  The  architecture  belongs  to  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  early  EngUsh,  with  some 
portions  of  later  date.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  880  feet, 
the  breadth  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  70  feet  St  Joseph's  chapel  is 
in  better  preservation  than  the  church,  at  the  west  end  of  which  it  is 
placed,  and  with  which  it  communicates  by  an  ante-chapel,  of  some- 
what later  date ;  both  however  belong  to  the  same  transition  period 
as  the  church,  but  are  of  a  more  enriched  character.  St  Joseph's 
chapel  la  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  existing  of  this  transition 
style.  The  length  of  the  chapel  and  ante-chapel  together  is  110  feet, 
the  breadth  25  feet  The  abbot's  kitchen  is  a  smidl  building  of  the 
late  perpendicular  period.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  double 
lantern.  Glastonbury  has  two  parish  churches,  both  elegant  struc- 
tures in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  graceful  towers.  The  market 
cross  is  ancient  The  only  municipal  building  of  importance  ia  the 
town-haU.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  ia  what  is  called  the  *  Tor,'  a 
tower,  which  \a  the  only  portion  remaining  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Benedict  It  is  of  the  decorated  style,  of  beautiful  though  simple 
composition,  and  very  perfect  in  its  details.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independent^  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers. 
The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Glastonbury, 
and  some  hosiery  and  coarse  gloves  are  made.  A  canal  connects  the 
town  with  the  Bristol  Channel  by  the  river  Bure,  and  a£fords  facilities 
for  the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  timber,  slates,  tiles,  &c. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter 
week,  September  19th,  October  10th,  and  on  the  Monday  week  after 
November  30th. 

GLATZ.    [SiLBSiA.] 

GLAUCHA.    [Hallb.] 

GLENAUM.    [Antrim.] 

GLENCOE.    [Aboylbshire.] 

GLENDAliE,  a  ward  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Glendale  Ward  (E^t  and  West  Divisions)  oon tains  9  parishes,  with 
an  area  of  109,810  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,522.  Glendale 
Poor-Law  Union,  the  bounds  of  which  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  the  Ward,  contains  45  parishes  and  townships,  with  au  area  of 
148,605  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,8^8. 

GLENDALOUGa    [Wioklow.] 

GLENELG,  KIYER.    [Australia.] 

GLENNAMADDY,  Galway  county,  Ireland,  a  village,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Boyounagh,  is  situated  in 
53''  36'  N.  lat,  8**  85'  W.  long.,  diertiant  about  80  miles  N.E.  from 
Galway,  and  126  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of 
the  village  in  1851  was  160.  Glennamaddy  Poor-Law  Union  oom« 
prises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,319  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  23,722.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  uncul- 
tivated district,  and  possesses  nothing  of  general  interest  A  dispensary 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Poor-Law  Union. 

GLENTIES,  Donegal  county,  Ireland,  a  small  town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Pooi^Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Inniskeel,  is  situated  in  a 
glen  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  mountainous  country,  in  54**  47'  N.  lat, 
8**  17'  W.  long.,  distant  about  14  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Donegal, 
and  160  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  506,  exclusive  of  279  in  the  workhouse.  Glenties  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  257,434 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  40,108.  The  town  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Marquia  of 
Conyngham,  of  whose  domains  the  district  forms  a  part  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street  A  chapel  has  been  recently  built  There  are 
here  a  National  tehool,  a  sessions  houso^  a  police  barrack,  a  corn- 
mill,  and  a  corn-store  for  the  district 

GLIN,  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  a  market-towp  and  sea-port,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Kilfergus,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  ssstuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  52°  33'  N.  lat, 
9"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  31  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limerick,  and  loOJ 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1351 
was  1243.  Glin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  13  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  60,666  acres^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
17,634. 

Glin  possesses  a  good  trade  in  butter  and  gram,  for  which  there  ia 
a  market  in  the  town.  There  are  here  an  Episcopal  church  and  a 
Koman  Catholic  chapel.  Glin  Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sir 
George  Carew  in  1600,  when  most  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  castU  are  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
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The  pretent  Glin  Cattle,  the  residence  of  Fitsgerald,  the  'Knight  of 
Gilo/  Ib  about  a  mile  west  from  the  town. 

(FxMer,  ffandbook  for  Ireland;  Thorn,  Irith  Almanac.) 

GLOQAU.     [LiEOKiTZ.] 

GLOMMKN.    fNoRWAT.] 

GLOSSOP,  Derbyshire,  a  manufkcturing  town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor*Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Glosaop,  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground  rising  from  a  deep  vaUey  near  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  county,  in  58**  26'  N.  lat.,  1*  55'  W.  long. ;  distant  49  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  Derby,  176  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
193  miles  by  the  Ghreat  Northern  and  Manchester  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Gloseop 
in  1851  was  5467 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish,  which  contains  49,960 
acres,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  oounty,  and  one  of  the  most 
dztensive  in  England,  was  28,625.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Qlossop  Poor>Law 
Union  contains  10  townships  and  hamlets,  forming  a  part  of  Giossop 
parish,  with  an  area  of  20,807  acres  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  19,580. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in 
Giossop  than  in  any  other  Derbyshire  town,  gives  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  About  50  cotton-mills  are  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood ;  there  are  also  woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  iron-foundries, 
dye-works,  and  bleach-fields.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents  and  other  Dissenters.  A  charity  for  clothing 
24  poor  men  and  women  was  founded  by  Joseph  Hague,  Esq.  There 
is  a  savings  bank.  Melandra  Castle,  ^tuated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  town,  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  the  works  appear  to  have 
be«n  nearly  square,  866  feet  by  886  feet ;  the  ramparts,  parts  of  the 
ditch,  and  other  portions  may  be  distinguished.  A  Roman  road 
called  the  Doctor's  (}ate  runs  from  Melandra  Castle  to  Brough. 

GLOUCESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  an 
episcopal  city,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  51"  52'  N.  lat,  2**  14' 
W.  long.,  distant  102  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  114 
miles  by  the  Great  Western  rulway.  The  population  of  the  city  and 
jparliamentary  borough  of  Gloucester  in  1851  was  17,572.  Gloucester 
IS  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  Gloucester  Poor-Law  Union  contiuns  37  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  29,255  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
31,654. 

Tha  origin  of  this  city  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons,  by 
whom  it  was  called  *  Caer  Gloew.'  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the 
ooxmtry  under  Claudius,  A.D.  44,  the  city  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the  Silures, 
or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  called  it  Colonia  Glevum. 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities,  including  some  fine  specimens  of 
tesselated  pavement,  and  a  statera,  or  £>man  steelyard,  have  been 
discovered  at  various  times,  particularly  in  the  suburb  of  King's 
Holm,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  settle- 
ment Several  Roman  roads  passed  through  or  near  Gloucester. 
The  city  surrendered  to  the  West  Saxons  about  577,  and  by  them 
was  called  '  Gleau-Ceaster,'  whence  its  present  name  is  derived. 
About  680,  Wulpher,  son  of  King  Penda,  founded  the  monastery  of 
St  Peter,  and  so  far  improved  the  city,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  8th  century,  according  to  Bode,  it  was  considered  ''  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  kingdom."  It  however  repeatedly  suffored  from  fire 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  In  1087  Gloucester  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  during  the  contest  between  William  Rofus  and  ^e 
adherents  of  his  brother  Robert  In  1268  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
battles  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons^  whom  he  had  offended  by 
appointing  a  foreigner  to  the  office  of  constable  of  Gloucester  Castle. 
In  1641-2  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  king,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  by  way  of  punishment  for 
which  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  were  totally  destroyed  shortly 
after  the  restoration. 

Gloucester  has  been  represented  in  Parliament  since  the  28rd  of 
Edward  L  At  a  very  early  period  the  city  was  constituted  a  county 
in  itself.  As  many  as  27  charters  have  been  granted  to  it  by 
Henry  II.  and  subsequent  sovereigns :  the  last  charter  is  that  of 
Charles  IL  dated  1678.  The  dty  consists  princiiJally  of  two  inter- 
secting lines  of  street ;  each  extremity  was  originally  terminated  by  a 
gate,  and  the  streets  leading  to  them  were  respectively  named  North- 
gate,  Southgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate.  There  wer«  formerly  15 
churches,  besides  the  cathedral;  only  6  of  these  old  churches  now 
remain,  but  several  new  churches  have  been  recently  built 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  by 
far  the  moet  important,  and  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity  and  beauty,  but  also  because 
it  contains  so  many  perfect  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture which  characterised  the  different  periods  in  which  the  several 
portions  were  erected.  The  most  andent  parts  are  the  crypt,  the 
chapels  surrounding  the  choir,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  nave,  built 
between  1058  and  1089,  the  south  aisle  and  transept  in  1810-1880, 
the  oloisten  in  1851-1890,  and  the  lady  ohapel  towards  the  close  of 


the  15th  century.  The  fine  tower,  surmounted  by  four  pinnacles  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship,  is  of  somewhat  more  recent  date. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  427  feet,  the  extreme  breadth 
154  feet  The  tower  is  228  feet  in  height.  Among  the  numerous 
monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Richard,  was  interred 
here ;  that  of  Edwattl  II.  in  white  alabaster ;  that  of  Robert  Raikes, 
the  founder  of  Sunday-schools;  and  a  marble  statue  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  The  cathedral  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  repairs  and  restoration.  The  College  Library, 
formerly  the  abbey  chapter-house,  was  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  library  formed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  others.  The  College 
school-room  is  an  apartment  over  the  audit-room  at  the  end  of  the 
north  tnmsept  The  Episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  cathedral  at  the 
west  end.  In  St  Mary's-square,  a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral, 
is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Hooper,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  in 
the  reign  of  Mary. 

Of  the  Gloucester  parish  churches,  that  of  St  Mary  de  Lode  was 
enlarged  and  almost  rebuilt  in  1826 ;  St  Michael's  has  a  square  tower 
at  the  west  end ;  St  Mary  de  Crypt  is  cruciform,  with  nave,  transept^ 
and  aisles,  and  a  pinnacled  and  ornamented  tower  rising  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross ;  St  John's  is  a  comparatively  recent  erection  on 
the  site  of  a  church  of  very  ancient  date.  The  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Quakers, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  three  public  schools,  namely,  tbe  College  school,  the  Blue-Coat, 
and  the  Free  Grammar  school  of  8t  Mary  de  Crypt  The  Crypt 
school,  founded  in  1539,  has  an  inoome  from  endowment  of  SQL  a 
year,  and  has  two  exhibitions  of  502.  a  year  each,  tenable  during  8 
years,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1868  was  26.  The  College  school 
was  founded  in  1686,  and  has  long  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as 
a  classical  seminary.  The  number  of  scholan  in  1858  was  76.  The 
Blue-Coat  school,  in  which  20  boys  are  supported  and  educated,  was 
founded  in  1666  by  Sir  Thomas  iiich,  and  ii  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  corporation,  who  appoint  a  master  and  matron.  There  are  Uso 
National  and  British  schools.  Several  hospitals  of  andent  founda- 
tion are  now  under  the  management  of  trustees,  with  endewments 
amotinting  to  upwards  of  2000/.  annually.  There  are  also  in  Gloucester 
the  county  infirmary,  supported  by  voluntary  donations ;  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  an  eye  institution;  a  house  of  industry,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  county-hall,  in  Westgate-street,  wherein  the  courts  of  sessions 
are  held,  is  a  fine  building  with  a  portico  of  Ionic  colunms,  erected  by 
Robert  Smirke  in  1814.  The  county  jail  occupies  the  site  of  the 
aucient  castle,  and  consists  of  a  penitentiary,  bridewell,  and  sheriff's 
prison.  The  assises  for  the  oounty  and  a  county  court  are  held  in 
Gloucester.  A  commodious  cattle  market  has  been  recently  erected 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  10,000^  The  marketHlays  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  fairs  are  held  on  April  5th,  July  6th,  September  2dth, 
and  November  28th,  for  horses,  cattle,  Ac.,  and  particularly  for  cheese. 
There  is  a  monthly  market  for  live  stock. 

The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  well  paved.  Water  is 
supplied  to  the  city  partly  from  the  Severn,  and  piurtly  from  springs 
situated  near  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Gloucester. 
There  are  two  handsome  stone  bridges  over  the  two  channels  of  the 
Severn.  These  bridges  are  connected  by  a  paved  road  called  Over's 
Causeway,  which  extends  through  the  rich  pasture  land  of  the  island. 
Hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  established  in  the  city.  Soap  is 
manufactured;  cutlery  goods  are  made,  and  there  is  a  very  old  bell 
foundry. 

The  town  \b  surrounded  by  a  large  and  most  fertile  district  It 
has  water  communication  vrith  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Severn,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  by  which  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden  can  come  up  to  the  city,  have  added  considerably  to  its  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  A  quay,  with  wharfs  for  loading  and  dis* 
chaining  vessels,  extends  about  1000  feet  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn.  Much  business  is  now  done  in  foreign  wheat,  and  many  wars- 
houses  for  the  storage  of  grain,  West  Indian  produce^  and  other 
merchandise,  have  been  erected  near  the  dock.  Tlfeiber  is  largely 
imported.  The  custom-house  receipts  in  1827  amounted  to  2,886^ ; 
in  1851  the  amount  was  93,1891.  The  shipping  returns  for  the  port 
of  Gloucester  for  the  year  1853  are  as  follows : — Vessels  registered 
under  50  tons,  275  of  7687  tons  aggregate  burden ;  above  50  tons,  74 
of  11,200  tons;  and  2  steam-vessels  of  54  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  during  1853  were 
as  follows: — Coastwise,  sailing-vessels,  inwards,  1225,  tonnage  60,351; 
outwards,  2365,  tonnage  90,467 ;  steam-vessels,  inwards,  29,  tonnage 
1778 ;  outwards,  57,  tonnage  3214 :  Colonial,  inwards,  86,  tonnage 
37,108;  outwards,  31,  tonnage  10,589 :  Foreign,  British  vessels,  inwards, 
107,  tonnage  21,207;  foreign  vessels  247,  tonnage  46,760;  outwards, 
British  vessels,  42,  tonnage  11,056;  foreign  vessels,  94,  tonnage 
24,270. 

Although  suffragan  bishops  of  Gloucester  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1228,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city  was  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
with  dean  and  chapter,  till  1541,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
bishopric  of  Gloucester  wss  united  with  that  of  Bristol  in  1886.  The 
diocese  of  Glouoester  and  Bristol  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ; 
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it  extends  over  Qlouoaetenbire,  the  city  and  deaneiy  of  Brutal,  and 
pMrta  of  Somenetabire  And  WilUhirOi  and  comprises  442  benefices.  It 
is  divided  into  two  arobdeaconries,  Bristol  and  Gloucester.  Tbe 
cbapter  of  Gloucester  consists  of  a  dean,  arcbdeacon,  4  oanons,  10 
bonorary  canons,  3  minor  canon%  and  a  cbauoeUor.  Tbe  cbapter  of 
Bristol  consists  of  a  dean,  arcbdeacon,  6  canont,  6  bonorary  canons, 
8  minor  canon%  and  a  cbancellor.  Tbe  income  of  tbe  bisbop  is  fixed 
at  3700/L 

(Gougb's  GamdeUi  BrUamiia;  Dtteviption  of  the  CUyof  Gloucater; 
ParliaviefUary  Papers.) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  situated  in 

tbe  Boutb-west  part  of  tbe  island.    It  is  bounded  B.  by  Oxfordsbire, 

N.  by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestersbire,  W.  by  Herefordsbire  and 

Monmouthshire,  and   S.  by   Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.      Small 

detached  pieces  of  land,  which  were  formerly  reckoned  as  part  of 

Gloiieestenbire,  were  by  tbe  Act  7  and  8  Vict^  cap.  61,  annexed  to  the 

oouofcj«8  in  which  they  are  respeotiyely  situated.    By  tbe  same  Act 

amall   portions   formerly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Wiltshire  and 

Woroeatersbire,  but  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  were  declared  to  ba 

portioms  of  that  county. 

Qloixcestershire  lies  between  51**  25'  and  52*"  11'  N.  kt,  1**  37'  and 
2"  41'  ^.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is 
60  miles,  and  is  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  43  miles.  Tbe  area  is 
about  1258  square  miles,  or  805,102  acres.  Tbe  population  in  1851 
was  458,805.  , 

Surftice,  ffjfdrograpkjf,  and  OommunieaHom. — Tbe  county  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  districts,  of  very  different  olmrao- 
ter,  which  may  respectively  be  termed  the  Hill,  tbe  Vale,  and  the 
Forest  districts.  The  hill  district  is  formed  by  a  range  of  high  land 
running  entirely  through  tbe  county  from  north-east  to  the  south 
and  south-west.  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  Avon  and  Severn, 
at  a  distance  varying  from  6  miles  to  10  miles^  and  running  in  a  line 
from  Chipping  Campden  to  Broadway  Beacon  (1086  feet  high), 
Wiochoombe,  and  Cleeve  station  (1184  feet),  on  to  Cheltenham.  This 
ranges  which  is  called  tbe  Cotswold  Hills,  divides  tbe  basin  of  the 
Severn  from  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Tbe  extensive  vale  which  lies 
between  tbe  Hills  and  the  Severn  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower, 
or  the  Vales  of  Glouoester  and  Berkeley.  The  former  extends  from 
the  north  of  the  county  to  Gloucester,  and  is  about  15  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  7  or  8  miles  from  esst  to  west.  The  boun* 
dary  line  of  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  is  nearly  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
curved  part  of  which  is  formed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  hills 
which  terminate  on  the  north  in  the  Painswick  and  Matson  Hills,  and 
on  the  west  the  Severn  forms  the  irregular  chord-line  :  the  extent  of 
this  vale  from  the  foot  of  Matson  Hill  on  the  north  to  Aust  Cliff  on 
the  south  ii  25  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  not  quite  4  miles. 
On  the  'west  of  the  Severn,  and  entirely  divic^ed  by  it  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  county,  is  the  Forest  district^  which  has  an  irregular  surface, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Dean,  great  part  of  which  is 
BtiU  crown  property.  The  forest  is  limited  according  to  the  perambu- 
lations made  in  the  12th  of  Henry  III.  and  10th  of  Edward  I.  Since 
that  time  many  encroachments  or  grants  of  freehold  property  have 
been  made  on  it,  but  tbe  quantity  of  ground  still  retained  by  the 
crown  is  above  20,000  acres.  The  government  of  the  forest  is  vested  in  a 
lord  warden,  who  is  constable  of  the  castle  of  St.  Briavel's,  6  deputy 
wa^ienB,  and  other  officers.  The  whole  forest  is  extra-parochial,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  rates  and  taxes,  have  free  liberty  of 
pasturage,  the  privilege  of  sinking  mines,  and  access  to  the  woods  and 
timber  for  their  works.  One-sixth  of  the  produce  of  tbe  mines  is 
due  to  tbe  king.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  is 
picturesque ;  and  it  abounds  with  apple  orchards,  the  cider  made  from 
which  is  in  considerable  repute. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Gloucestershire  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Avon,  the  Frome,  the  Thames,  the  Calne, 
tbe  Windrusb,  and  the  Ledden.  The  Severn  enters  the  county  from 
the  north  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tewke9bury,  where  it  is  joined 
by  tbe  Upper  Avon,  and  the  united  stream  takes  a  winding  south- 
Bouth-wesb  course  to  Gloucester  and  Newnham,  below  which  it  widens 
considerably,  passes  near  Berkeley,  and  at  length  becomes  a  broad 
lestuary,  into  which  tbe  Wye  and  the  Lower  Avon  £alL  From  its 
entrance  into  the  county  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Avon,  the  Severn,  fol- 
lowing its  windings,  is  60  miles  long.  In  the  aostuary  of  this  river, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon,  the  tide  rises  42  feet  [Sctsbk.] 
The  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouth- 
shire and  a  amall  part  of  Herefordshire,  bounding  the  south-east  of 
HerefordBhire  for  11  miles  and  the  east  of  Monmouthshire  for  21  miles 
of  its  course.  At  Chepstow,  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Wye,  Uie  tide 
sometimes  rises  60  feet.  The  Lower  Avon  forms  the  boundaoy  on  the 
south-west  for  about  18  miles  between  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
shire, passes  through  Bristol,  and  falls  into  the  sDstuaiy  of  the  Severn, 
after  a  course  of  about  7  miles  north-west  from  that  city.  The  Upper 
Avon  divides  a  very  small  part  of  this  county  from  Warwickshire 
on  the  north-east,  and  after  a  winding  course  through  a  small  part  of 
Warwickshire  and  Woroestenbire,  flows  in  this  county  for  5  mileii»  till 
it  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Tewkesbuiy.  The  North  fVome,  a  small 
stream  which  rises  a  little  south-west  of  Wickwar,  passes  near  Iron 
Acton  and  Stapleton,  enters  Bristol  on  the  north  dde  of  the  dty,  and 
passiug  through  its  centre  falls  into  the  floating-dock  of  the  Avon. 


In  its  short  course  it  supplies  a  number  of  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  in  its  last  half-mile  is  used  as  a  dock  and  harbour.  The  Ledden, 
which  has  its  source  in  Herefordshire,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ledbury, 
enters  this  county  near  Donnington,  and  after  a  south-east  courae^ 
parsing  by  Dymock,  falls  into  the  east  branch  of  the  Severn  at  Aloey 
Island ;  its  course  through  this  county  is  about  16  miles.  The  Stroud 
rises  near  Brimpsfiald,  passes  on  to  Stroud,  and  joins  the  Severn 
7  miles  south-west  from  Gloucester.  The  Windrusb  rises  near  Winch- 
combe,  and  taking  a  south-east  and  then  an  east  course  passes  into 
Oxfordsbire,  a  mile  or  two  west  of  Burford.  The  (3alne,  or  Colne, 
one  of  the  principal  streams  which  unite  in  forming  tbe  Thames,  has 
its  source  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cheltenham,  and,  taking  a  winding 
course  to  the  south-east,  passes  by  Shipton,  Withington,  Colne,  and 
Fairford,  and  joins  the  other  streams  wMeh  unite  with  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade.  The  Leach,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Thames  at 
Lecblade,  rises  near  North  Leach. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  Thames,  or  (as  it  is  fk«iuently  called  in 
its  upper  part)  the  Isis,  is  at  Thames  Head,  near  the  road  from  Ciren* 
cester  to  Tetbury.  This  stream  immediately  passes  into  Wiltshire, 
and  soon  joins  the  Swill  brook,  which,  united  with  another  stream 
from  another  source  of  the  Thames,  passes  by  CricUade  (in  Wilt- 
shire), near  which  place  it  joins  the  Ohium,  the  head  stream  of  the 
Thames,  which  rises  at  Seven  Springs,  8  nulea  from  Cheltenham,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  hills,  and  passes  Oirenoester.  From  Cricklade  the 
Thames  flows  to  Lecblade,  and  becomes  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary 
between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  From  the  source  of  the 
Chum  to  Cricklade  tbe  stream  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from 
Cricklade  to  Lechlade  it  is  94  miles :  at  Lechlade  it  becomes  navigabla 

[THUCB&] 

The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  connects  tbe  two  great  navigable 
rivers.  It  commences  at  Lecblade,  and  joins  the  Stroudwater  Canal 
at  Wallbridge,  near  Stroud.  Its  whole  length  from  Lechlade  to  Wall- 
bridge  is  30  miles  7  chaioa  At  Siddington  Bt,  Mary  a  brancli  about 
a  mile  in  length  runs  to  Cirencester  from  this  canal ;  and  at  Latton  it 
is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  CanaL  The  Stroud- 
water Canal  commences  at  the  Severn,  near  FramUoad,  about  7  miles 
from  Gloucester,  and  thence  runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  terminate 
ing  in  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Wallbridge.  The  length  is 
rather  more  than  8  miles,  with  a  rise  of  102  feet  5  incbesi  The 
Hereford  Canal,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the  towns  of  Glou* 
cester  and  Hereford,  is  not  completed,  reaching  only  from  Gloucester 
to  Ledbury,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal,  by  which  the  navigation  up  to  Gloucester  is  shortened  11^  miles, 
was  projected  in  1793 ;  but  it  was  not  oompleted  till  1826.  Firom  tbe 
basin  of  this  canal  in  Gloucester  a  railway  for  coals,  ko,,  runs  to 
Cheltenham,  a  distance  of  9  milea 

The  high  road  from  London  to  Gloucester,  and  thence  through 
Herefordshire  and  South  Wales,  enters  this  county  at  Latton,  near 
Cricklade,  and  passing  through  Cirencester  and  Gloucester,  leaves  the 
county  about  4  miles  sboi-t  of  Ross.  The  road  from  London  to 
Cheltenham  and  so  on  to  Tewkesbury,  thence  branching  through 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  enters  the  county  at  Little  Barring- 
ton,  about  10  miieii  froo)  North  Leach.  The  London  road  to  Bristol, 
and  thence  to  the  west  of  England,  enters  the  county  at  Marshfield. 
The  direct  road  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester  is  continued  with 
numerous  branches  to  the  north  and  to  Liverpool  The  road  between 
Glouoester  and  Cheltenham  leads  also,  with  numerous  branches  in  all 
directions,  to  the  rest  of  the  ooonty.  A  road  extends  from  Gloucester 
through  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Chepstow,  and  the  forest  is  likewise 
intersected  by  several  other  roada  The  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line 
of  the  Midland  railway  traverses  the  county  in  a  northern  direction 
from  Bristol,  past  Glouoester  to  Bredon,  53  miles.  The  main  line  of 
the  Great  Western  railway  merely  touches  the  county  at  Bristol,  but 
the  Cheltenham  branch,  which  enters  the  county  near  Thames  Head, 
runs  past  Stroud,  and  joins  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line  a  few 
miles  farther  on.  A  short  branch  connects  Cheltenham  with  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  line.  Another  short  boranch  connects  Ciren- 
cester with  the  Cheltenham  branch.  The  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  line  intersects  the  county  for  a  few  miles,  passing 
along  the  northern  part  of  it  by  Moreton  and  Chipping  Campden 
The  Sonth  Wales  railway  runs  from  Gloucester  throogh  a  part  of  the 
western  side  of  Gloucestershire. 

Geotogif,  Mnieralogy,  dfcc— The  whole  range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills 
belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  the  oolitic  seriea  The  great  oolite 
forms  a  flat  table-land  on  the  summits ;  and  on  the  western  escarp- 
ment beds  of  fuUers'-earth,  inferior  oolite,  and  marly  sandstone  occur. 
The  summits  of  some  few  of  the  detached  hills  east  of  the  great 
range  are  capped  by  the  sandy  beds  of  the  inferior  oolite.  The  whole 
of  the  Yale  district  rests  on  the  lias  formation.  The  south-west 
comer  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  ooal-fleld,  which  commences 
near  Wickwar  on  the  north  and  continues  into  Somersetshire.  The 
whole  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  a  coal-field,  encircled  by  an  elevated 
border  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  old  red-sandstone. 

The  fossils  of  this  oounty  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  found 
both  in  the  hills  and  the  vales.  There  are  some  beds  near  the  bottom 
of  the  lias  secies  which  occur  in  the  diflk  of  Westbuiy  and  Aust^  in 
which  are  numerous  remains  of  vertebrated  animals;  they  are  well 
known  to  the  collectors  of  that  neighbourhood  under  the  name  of  the 
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'  bone-beds.*  Asteriflo  are  abundant  at  Pyston  in  Lydney  pariab,  and 
under  the  adjacent  olifb  on  the  banks  of  the  river :  ikej  are  also  found 
at  Lassington,  Dursley,  Sherboume,  and  Robin  Hood's  HilL  Belem- 
Dxtes,  ribbed  nautili,  bivalye  shells,  coralloids,  anomise,  cochleeo,  and 
other  fossils  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Coal- 
beds,  alternating  with  ironstone,  occupy  uie  Forest  of  Dean  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron, 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance  and  in  various  forms  of  combina- 
tion. Lapis  calaminaris,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  is  found  at  Redland,  Tate, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  parish  of  Abstone,  7  miles  from  Bristol,  the 
hills  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  200  feet  and  upwards,  and 
consist  of  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  petrosilex,  alternating 
with  each  other.  Towards  the  west  a  vein  of  coral  occurs,  14  inches 
thick,  and  another  of  lead  (both  formerly  worked),  with  a  mass  of 
petrosilex  on  each  side.  The  centre  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  a  bed 
of  limestone,  nearly  600  yards  broad,  lying  between  two  beds  of 
petrosilex,  all  dipping  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  60  feet  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  this  are  embedded  lead-ore,  spathous 
iron-ore,  and  barytes.  A  very  superior  limestone  is  obtained  in  great 
abundance  a  few  miles  north  of  Bristol ;  and  the  limestone  rocks  of 
Clifton  are  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish.  Pellucid  quartz 
crystals,  hexagonal  and  terminated  by  detached  pyramids,  are  found 
in  the  crevices  of  the  strata  at  Clifton ;  these  crystals  were  formerly 
in  considerable  request  under  the  name  of  Bristol  diamonds.  A  good 
compact  limestone  is  found  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Freestone  of 
excellent  quality  is  quarried  on  the  hills,  more  particularly  at  Pains- 
wick.  Blue  clay-stone  for  building  is  found  at  Aust  Cliff,  which  is 
composed  of  two  strata  of  clay,  the  upper  of  a  blue,  the  lower  of  a 
red  tinge,  resting  upon  a  gray-limestone  rock ;  embedded  in  the  lower 
stratum  is  a  bed  of  gypsum,  which  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  for 
stuccoing,  &c.,  to  the  masons  of  Bristol  and  Bath.  Paving  stones  and 
grits  are  obtained  in  the  forest  At  Dursley  a  stratum  of  tophus 
occurs. 

Climate,  SoU,  Agriculture, — The  climate  of  Qloucestershire  varies 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.  In  the  valleys,  especially 
those  which  are  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east,  the  temperature  is 
mild.  On  the  Cotswold  Hills  the  air  is  sharp  and  bracing,  and  as  the 
progress  of  tUlage  has  brought  higher  lanos  into  cultivation,  farm- 
nouses  have  been  built  in  situations  which  require  a  hardy  race  to 
bear  the  keenness  of  the  air.  The  children  who  can  be  reared  there 
are  strong  and  healthy,  but  those  who  are  bom  with  delicate  frames 
have  little  chance  of  life  if  not  removed  to  a  milder  air.  The  Vale  of 
Gloucestershire  is  noted  for  the  early  maturity  of  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  owing  partly  to  tifie  nature  of  the  soil,  but  chiefly 
to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  hills  on  the  north  and  east  It  is  how- 
ever occasionally  subject  to  very  violent  storms  from  the  Atlantic. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  Gloucestershire  may  be  divided 
into  the  Cotswold,  or  hilly  portion,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest  including 
the  Ryelands.  The  first  district  traverses  the  whole  county  from 
Chipping  Campden  to  Bath,  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
Cotswold  Hills.  The  vale  runs  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  Bristol, 
and  is  divided  into  the  vales  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  and  Berkeley. 
The  Avon  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  vale,  and  tiie  Severn  in 
the  lower.  The  Forest  of  Dean  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
extending  to  the  river  Wye,  which  bounds  the  county  on  the  north- 
west The  Ryelands  are  a  sandy  district  of  the  Forest^  bordering  on 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  The  soil  on  the  Cotswolds  is 
chiefly  a  calcareous  sand,  a  few  inches  deep,  resting  on  oolite,  a  cal- 
careous freestone  commonly  called  stonebrash.  The  poorest  is  only 
fit  for  sheep  pasture ;  but  the  feed  is  veiy  sweet,  and  sheep  thrive 
well  on  it  Where  it  has  been  improved  by  cultivation  and  by  the 
repeated  folding  of  sheep,  it  bears  tolerable  crops  of  oats  and  barley, 
and  where  there  is  an  admixture  of  clay  in  the  loam,  even  of  wheat 
The  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  which  are  between  them, 
contain  a  better  and  deeper  soil,  evidently  made  by  the  washing  down 
of  the  soil  from  the  hills.  Where  the  subsoil  is  impervious,  the  water 
is  apt  to  accumulate ;  but  by  judicious  draining  some  exceUent  arable 
and  grass  land  is  produced.  The  dairies  in  these  situations  are  pro- 
ductive ;  and  the  cheese  made  there  is  similar  to  the  North  Wiltshire. 
Some  parts  of  the  Vale  contain  a  very  deep  and  rich  soil,  as  at  Welfoid 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the 
rivers  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  soil  is  <^efly  of  a  tenacious 
nature,  which  produces  abundantly  when  well  drained  and  cultivated. 
Siliceous  sand  and  gravel  are  found  in  a  few  spots,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  any  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  oounty, 
except  in  the  forest  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  decomposed  red 
sandstone,  scarcely  fitted  for  the  growth  of  anything  but  woods  and 
coppice. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  varies  according  to  its  nature  and  fer- 
tility; and  improvements  have  been  gradually  introduced  of  late 
years.  Wheat,  lye,  barley,  and  other  ordinary  crops  are  raised. 
Flax  is  but  little  cultivated,  it  being  generally  prohibited  in  leases. 
Teasels  (Diptacua  fuUonum)  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  cloth ;  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  they  were  once. 
I'otatoes  and  turnips  are  raised  in  considerable  qtumtities.  The 
moadows  on  the  Ledden  are  particularly  fertile,  firom  the  rich  soil 
Which  tbii  river  brings  down  from  Herefotdahite ;  but  they  are  also 


subject  to  sudden  floods  in  summer,  by  which  the  whole  crop  Is  some- 
times spoiled  or  swept  away.  The  rich  upland  meadows  contain  the 
best  grasses. 

Gloucestershire  is  essentially  a  dairy  country,  and  has  been  alwayv 
renowned  for  its  butter  and  cheese,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
made,  and  sold  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  London  alone  con- 
sumes a  large  proportion  of  it  The  Gloucester  breed  of  cows, 
although  now  edipsed  in  public  estimation  by  the  improved  short- 
horns and  the  Devon,  has  qualities  which  still  render  them  £avourit«8 
with  many  experienced  dairymen.  'Vhe  Durham  short-homed  breed 
of  cows  is  however  gaining  ground  for  the  daiiy. 

The  sheep  peculiar  to  this  county  are  the  Cotswold  and  the  Ryeland 
breeds.  The  Cotswbld  are  large  in  the  carcass,  and  rather  strong  in 
the  bone,  and  the  wool  is  coarse.  This  breed  has  been  successfully 
crossed  with  the  improved  Leicester,  and  also  with  the  South-Down, 
in  both  cases  with  decided  advantage.  The  Ryeland  or  Herefordshire 
sheep  are  bred  in  the  Forest  district  Thev  are  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  the  common  Forest  sheep.  They  have  white  faoes  and  no 
horns ;  the  wool  is  very  fine ;  and  when  they  are  fattened  the  flesh  is 
of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  This  breed  has  been  improved  in  size  by 
crossing  with  the  Leicester  and  black-faced  Shropshire  breeds,  but 
always  at  the  expense  of  fineness  in  the  wool  and  flavour  in  the 
mutton.  When  crossed  with  the  Merino,  the  Ryeland  sheep  produce 
a  wool  which  bears  a  good  price.  There  are  not  many  horses  bred  in 
this  county,  although  they  are  generally  preferred  to  oxen  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.  The  chief  supply  comes  from  the  northern 
counties. 

^  There  are  fine  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  Vale  and  Forest 
districts,  and  the  cider  and  perry  made  in  the  county  are  considered 
to  be  of  good  quality.  The  Forest  of  Dean  anciently  contained  much, 
valuable  timber,  chiefly  chestnut,  oak,  and  beech.  It  has  been  gradu- 
ally much  denuded  of  trees,  so  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  entirely 
bare.  In  the  forest^  and  dispersed  through  the  county,  are  many 
productive  coppices,  which  are  cut  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years. 
Many  wastes,  commons,  and  common-fields  have  been  inclosed  and 
improved. 

JHviaums,  Towns,  Ac. — Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  hundreds, 
containing  851  parishes,  one  city,  and  part  of  another,  and  28  market- 
towns.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows  : — ^Barton  Regis,  Berkeley, 
Bisley,  Bledisloe,  Botloe,  Bradley,  St  Briavel's,  Brightwell*s-Barrow, 
Cheltenham,  Cleeve,  Crowthome,  Deerhurst,  Dudstone  and  King's 
Barton,  Grumbald's  Ash,  Henbuiy,  Kiftsgate,  Lancaster,  Langley  and 
Swineshead,  Longtree,  Puckle  Church,  Rapegate,  Slaughter,  Tewkes- 
bury, Thombury,  Tibaldstone,  Westbury,  Westminster,  and  Whilr 
stone,  with  Bristol,  Gloucester  (city  and  county),  and  Tewkesbuiy 
town. 

The  market-towns,  excluding  Gloucester,  are — Berkslet,  Bislet, 
Chipping  Campden,  Chipfino  Sodburt,  Cheltenham,  Cirxitcester, 
Coleford,  Dubslet,  Fairford,  Lechlade,  Marshfield,  Minchiithaicpton, 
Mitcheldean,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Newbmt,  Newnham,  North- 
LEAOB,  Painswick,  Stanley  St  Leonard,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Stroud, 
Tetburt,  Tewkesburt,  Thornburt,  Wickwar,  Winchcombe,  and 
Wotton-undxr-Edob.  Those  marked  with  small  capitals  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads.  A  short  account  is  subjoined  of  the 
less  important  towns : — 

St,  JBriavett,  21  miles  S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the 
parish  1194,  was  once  a  borough  and  market-town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  many  rights  and  exemptions.  The  castle  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L  by  MUo  Fitz-Walter,  earl  of  Hereford,  to  curb 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  site,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
includes  a  considerable  area.  The  north-west  front  is  nearly  all  that 
remains  entire.  It  is  composed  of  two  circular  towers  three  stories 
high,  separated  by  a  narrow  elliptical  gateway ;  within  the  towers  are 
several  hexagonal  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  8  feet  thick. 
One  of  the  towers  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  constable  of  the  castle 
is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is  also  the  lord-warden  of  the  forest 

Chipping  Campden,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  of 
the  parish  2351,  near  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  is  a  very  ancient 
market-town  and  borough,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  In  689  the 
Saxon  kings  assembled  here  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war  with  the  Britons.  In  the  14th  century  this  town  was  the 
principal  mart  for  wool,  and  the  residence  of  many  opulent  merchants. 
The  church  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity  above  the  town,  in  the  hamlet 
of  Berrington :  it  is  a  handsome  ancient  structure,  having  an  orna- 
mented tower  at  the  west  end,  120  feet  high ;  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle  is  a  chapeL  Campden  has  an  hospital  and  several  other  institu- 
tions founded  by  Sir  Baptists  Hicks  early  in  the  I7ih  century. 

Colrford,  19  miles  W.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the 
tithing  2810,  is  a  small  market-town,  consisting  principally  of  one 
street,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye :  the  houses  ara  in 
general  well  built  The  chapel,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  BaptAsta  have  a 
place  of  worship.  The  market-house  was  rebuilt  in  1679.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday :  there  are  two  annual  fairs. 

Fairford,  27  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Gloucester,  population  1859,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne :  the  town  consists  of 
two  streets  neatly  and  regularly  built  It  has  a  Free  school  and 
seveiral  chaHtieii    Fairford  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  churchi 
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which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  church  is  cruciform, 
120  feet  long  by  55  feet  broad.  It  contains  some  curious  painted 
glass,  which  is  disposed  in  28  windows  with  four  or  more  compart- 
ments in  each.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  a  Free  school,  two  National  schools,  and  several 
charities.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity. 

LechUtde,  81  miles  E.S.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  1373,  is  a 
market-town  situated  near  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Berks  have  their  junction.  Here  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  commences,  and  the  Thames  first  becomes 
navigable  for  baiges  of '80  tons  burden.  The  town  contains  several 
well-built  houses.  The  church  is  a  handsome  buildmg  in  the 
pointed  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  with  a  spire ; 
the  ptilpit  is  of  sculptured  stone.  The  Baptists  have  a  place  of 
worship.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  A  priory  formerly  existed  here. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

MarjJ^ld,  a  small  market-town  32  miles  S.  from  Gloucester,  popu- 
lation 1648,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of  old  buildings,  nearly  a 
mile  long.  It  is  a  clothing  town ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  malt  is 
likewise  made  here  for  the  supply  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  brewers. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents 
and  Unitarians.  There  are  an  Endowed  school  and  well-endowed 
almshouses.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  there  are  fairs  on 
May  24th  and  October  24th. 

Mitcheldeanf  a  small  market-town  situated  in  a  deep  dell  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  12  miles  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  662,  has  a 
market-house  and  an  old  church.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  with  an  octagonal 
spire.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  two  National  schools. 
The  market  is  on  Monday;  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and 
October  10th.    Tanning  is  carried  on. 

Moretojy4n-the-Marshf  a'  small  markef^town  28  miles  E.K.E.  from 
Gloucester,  population  1512,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  and 
occupies  a  low  situation  on  the  Roman  Fosse-way.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  National  school  The 
market  has  been  long  disused.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held.  Some 
linen  cloth  is  made  here.  A  goods  railway  runs  from  Moreton  to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

NeumhwHf  12  miles  S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  1288,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  vrhich  is  here  nearly  a  mile  across  at  high  water.  A  feny  is 
established  at  this  place.  Newnbam  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
Norman  times  a  fortified  town  designed  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh;  and  in  ancient  records  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
castle  here.  In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament 
the  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  A  sword 
of  state,  presented  by  King  John,  la  still  preserved  in  the  town.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  ranged  in  one  long  street ;  the  church  stands  on  a 
cliff  near  the  river.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel,  an  Endowed 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Cider  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  several  coal-pits.  The  market  is  on  Friday ;  fairs  are  held 
on  June  11th  and  October  18th.  A  small  quay  was  built  here  about 
a  century  ago  by  one  of  the  Pyrke  family.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Bristol  and  London. 

Paingwicky  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the  parish 
34 64,  is  a  small  and  irregularly-built  town  on  the  southern  acclivity 
of  Sponebed  Hill  The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  with  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  west  end  rising  to  the  height  of  174  feet  There  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers,  an 
Endowed  school,  and  several  minor  charities.  Freestone  quarries  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
clothing  manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  On  the  summit 
of  Sponebed  Hill  is  an  ancient  fortification  called  Kinsbury  Castle. 
Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  great  strength. 

WichwafTf  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  966,  is  an 
ancient  market-town.  It  is  well  watered  by  two  streamlets,  over  one 
of  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  church  is  large  and 
has  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  well- 
endowed  I>ree  school  The  market  is  on  Monday.  A  station  of  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway  is  at  Wickwar. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
particulars : — 

Arlingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Gloucester :  population,  737.  There  are  fisheries  here  of  considerable 
importance.  The  church  is  a  commodious  building,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  There  are  here  an  Endowed  school,  founded  in  1765  by 
Mrs.  Yate,  two  Infant  schools,  and  some  parochial  charities.  Avening^ 
16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Gloucester :  population,  2321.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Independents,  a  Free  school,  and 
several  parochial  charities.  British  antiquities  have  been  found  here, 
and  there  are  several  timiuli  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bicknor,  English^ 
19  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gloucester,  population  584,  is  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Forest  of 
X>ean.     The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification. 
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Coal  and  iron  are  wrought  in  the  parish,  which  also  contains  some 
good  orchards  and  meadow  lands.  BUton^  situated  on  the  small  river 
Boyd,  which  joins  the  Avon  a  short  distance  souUi  of  the  village,  is 
42  miles  S.S. W.  from  Gloucester :  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Bitton^ 
2395.  Coal  and  iron  are  raised  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  river  3oyd  are  several  flatting-mills.  Blakeney,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  16  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gloucester :  population 
of  the  parish  of  Awre,  of  which  Blakeney  is  a  chapelry,  1512. 
Blakeney  is  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Besides 
the  parochial  chapel  there  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists. 
BouHon-<m4he' Water,  24  miles  E.  from  Gloucester,  population  1040, 
so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  small  river  Windrush,  is  chiefly 
one  long  street  of  iiTegularly  built  houses.  There  was  a  church  here 
previous  to  the  Conquests  The  present  church  is  a  neat  structure  in 
the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  a  Baptist 
chapel  and  an  Endowed  school  The  Roman  Fosse-way  passes  about 
half  a  mile  W.  from  the  village.  A  quadrangular  encampment  has 
been  traced,  and  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
here.  Cam,  14  miles S.S.W.  from  Gloucester:  population,  1610.  Tho 
village  of  Upper  Cam  is  situated  on  the  right,  and  Lower  Cam  on  Iha 
left  bank  of  the  small  rivulet  Cam,  a  tributsry  of  the  Severn.  Ths 
district  is  agricultural ;  good  cheese  is  made  here,  and  cider  is  also 
produced  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  Cloth  was  formerly 
made  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  manufacture  has  declined.  The 
parish  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end  The  Independents  have  two  chapels.  There 
is  an  Endowed  school  CheUford,  formerlv  Chalkfonif  12  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Gloucester :  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district^  2000. 
The  cloth  trade  has  been  long  carried  on  here ;  this  trade  employs 
several  mills  on  the  river  side.  The  village  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Frome. 
The  Thames  and  Severn  Junction  Canal  passes  Chalford  on  the 
south.  The  parochial  chapel  is  a  neat  edifice  erected  by  subscription 
in  1722.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  chapels.  CUevCf  or 
Bishop* t  Cleeve,  11  miles  N.E.  firom  Gloucester :  population  of  the 
town^p,  745.  The  village  is  situated  a  little  to  tne  westward  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  called  Cleeveclouds,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  the 
height  of  1134  feet.  In  this  locality  have  been  traced  tumuli  and 
encampments,  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient  military  works.  The 
parish  church  is  a  commodious  cruciform  structure.  From  the  centre 
of  the  building  rises  a  handsome  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles,  which 
was  erected  in  1700  to  replace  a  spu«  which  then  fell  CromkaU, 
Abbott,  20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  766,  is  situat^ 
in  a  narrow  valley.  About  a  century  ago  a  tesselated  pavement  was 
dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  Eastington,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Frome,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester:  popuUtion  of  the 
tithing,  790.  The  parish  church  is  a  commodious  edifice,  with  a 
plain  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  two  National  schools.  Near 
the  village  are  some  wooUen-milla.  The  Stroudwater  Canal  passes 
Eastington  on  the  north-east  Frampton-on-Scvem,  11  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Gloucester,  population  994;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Frampton  near  Bristol  The  Severn,  in  high  spring  tides,  sometimes 
inundates  the  lower  parts  of  the  village.  The  river  Frome  rises  in 
the  vicinity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  name-  to  the  place,  Frome- 
Town,  or  Frampton.  The  church,  erected  in  1315,  is  a  spacious 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  n^est  end.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  a  place  of  worship.  A  fair,  called  Frying-Pan  Fair, 
is  held  annually  on  February  3rd  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship 
Canal  passes  between  the  village  and  the  river  Severn.  Iron  Acton, 
25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  1265,  so  called  firom  the 
iron  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Avon  at  Bristol  Fairs  are  held  here  on 
April  25th  and  September  13th  for  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  cheese. 
King*t  Stanley,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  2095, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  one  of  the  Mercian  kings  having 
resided  here.  Part  of  the  village  is  called  the  borough.  The  cloth 
m&nufEusture  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  here  a  Baptist  chapel  and  National  and  Infant 
schools.  Leckhampton,  8  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Gloucester,  population 
2149,  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Cheltenham,  from  which  it  is  about 
2  miles  distant.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a 
spire  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
of  long  standing.  In  the  parish  are  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  which  afford  splendid  views  over  Cheltenham  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Lydney,  or  Lidney,  population  2577,  situated 
in  the  For€»t  of  Dean,  16  4  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a  neat  spire  rising  from  the  west  end  The  Baptists  have 
a  place  of  worship.  Coal  and  iron  are  extensively  wrought  here ;  a 
mineral  railway,  with  several  branches,  accommodates  the  distnct 
between  Lydney  and  Monmouth  on  the  river  Wye.  Lydney  has  a 
small  market  and  two  annual  fairs.  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  NaUsworth,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Gloucester : 
population  included  in  the  parishes  of  Avening,  Horsley,  and  Mindiin- 
hampton,  in  which  the  chapelry  of  Nailsworth  is  situated  There 
are  here  the  parochial  chapel,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Quakers.    Woollen  cloth  is  made  to  a  small  extent     JUi  tha 
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^eigbbourhood  are  some  good  country  residences  Oldbury-on-Sevem, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the  cbapelry  724,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn.  Bemalns  of  two  Koman 
encampments  have  been  traced  in  the  parish.  PuclUchurcK  near  the 
■outbern  border  of  ibf9  county,  85  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester, 
population  981,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  an 
Endowed  Free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  founded  in  1718.  Shei'bourfu, 
^4  miles  E.  bv  S.  from  Gloucester,  population  674,  on  the  right  bank 
of  A  feeder  of  the  Windrush,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  several 
good  mansions  in  its  vicinity,  including  the  seat  of  Lord  Sherborne, 
which  stands  in  a  finely-wooded  park.  Slimbridge,  11  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Gloucester,  population  859,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  fertile 
land,  much  of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  Severn.  The 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  passes  the  village  on  the  south- 
west. Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  here  a  Baptist  chapeL 
Stanley  St.  Leonards,  11  miles  S.  from  Gloucester:  population,  861. 
The  cloth  manufacture  formerly  flourished  here,  and  is  still  carried 
on  to  a  small  extent.  Some  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  there  is  a  parochial  Free  school.  Stanehoute, 
9  miles  S.  bv  W.  from  Gloucester:  population,  2589.  Several  woollen- 
mills  are  m  the  vicinity.  Cfloth-making  employs  some  hand- 
loom  weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for 
Independents  and  two  National  schools.  The  Stroudwater  Canal 
passes  Stonehouse  on  the  south.  Three  fairs  are  held  annually. 
SudeUyy  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  Gloucester:  population,  77.  In  the 
church  of  Sudeley  Manor,  now  in  ruins,  Queen  Katherine  Parr  was 
burit-d.  Some  remains  still  exist  of  a  stronjK  castle  erected  here  in 
the  rt'ign  of  Heniy  VI.  About  3  miles  N.  U'om  the  village  is  Tod- 
dington,  a  spacious  mansion,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sudelev.  VUy,  15  miles 
S.  from  Gloucester:  population,  1327.  The  woollen  manuf:ictui*e 
which  wan  formerly  carried  on  here  has  been  discontinued.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesley  an 
Mfthodists.  Welfoi'd-(m-Av<jn,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
county  (which  is  here  separated  by  the  Avon  from  Warwickshire), 
35  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester :  population,  659.  The  parish  church 
is  chiefly  in  the  Norman  style,  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  lofty  tower 
with  piuuacle&  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there 
is  a  National  school.  WttUbwry-vn-Trym,  34  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Gloucester,  population  of  the  township  1883,  is  situated  near  the  foot 
of  King's  Wedton  Hill,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bristol.  A 
monastery  formerly  existed  here.  Besides  the  pariah  churoh,  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  edifice,  with  a  pinnacled  tower  at  the  west 
end,  there  are  ohapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodista.  Boman 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  remarkable  cavern  of 
lartfe  extent,  called  Pen  Park  Hole,  ia  in  Pen  Park  estate,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Westhury. 

JEccUnastical  and  LegalJuritdiction. — The  county  is  included  within 
the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Gloucestershire  is  included  in 
the  Oxford  circuit  Before  the  Reform  Act  Uloucestershire  was  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  Parliament  It  is  now  formed  into  two 
divisions,  ej^Mtem  and  western,  each  of  which  sends  two  representatives. 
The  boroughs  of  Gioucester,  Stroud,  Cirencester,  and  Tewkesbury 
each  return  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  the  borough  of  Chelteu* 
ham  one  member.  By  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  the  county  is 
divided  into  17  Poor-Law  Unions,  namely: — Bristol  city,  Cheltenham, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Cirencester,  Clifton,  Dur^ley,  Gloucester,  Newent^ 
Nortlileacb,  Stow-on-the-WoM,  Sti-oud,  Tetbuiy,  Tewkesbury,  Thorn- 
bury,  Westbury-on-Sevem,  Wheatenhurst,  and  Wiuchoombe.  These 
Unions  comprise  360  parishes  aud  townships,  with  an  area  of  688,711 
acres,  and  a  pojiulation  in  1851  of  418,900.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Unions  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  county.  The  assises  are 
held  at  Gloucester.  County  courts  are  held  at  Cheltenham,  Bristol, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Cirencester,  Dursley,  Gloucester,  Halmesbury, 
Newent,  Newnham,  Northleach,  Stow,  Stroud,  Tewkesbui'y,  Thorn- 
bury,  and  Wmchcombe.  Local  Boards  of  Health  have  been  established 
at  Bristol,  Chi  Itenham,  Gloucester,  and  Tewkesbury. 

Manufacture. — The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Gloucestershire 
are  numerous  and  important  The  cloth  manufacture  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  a  large  district,  of  which  Stroud  may  be  regarded  as  the 
centre.  At  Fi-amptonCotterell,  Winterboum,  Bitton, and  Westcrleigh 
are  considerable  hat  and  felt  manufactories,  and  some  persons  are  also 
engaged  in  stocking-making.  The  stocking  manufacture  is  extensively 
pursued  at  Tewkesbuiy,  where  frame-making  gives  employment  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants :  some  of  them  are  likewise  engaged  in  lace- 
making.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  are  pin  manufactories. 
At  Newland  and  Eugli^h  Bicknor  tin-platt-s  are  made.  Kdge-tools  are 
made  at  Cooley.  At  Moreton  and  a  few  other  places  cheese-cloths 
and  other  articles  of  linen  are  made.  The  large  commercial  city  of 
Bristol  has  several  manufactories  and  works  in  brass,  iron,  glass, 
floorcloths,  luce,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  &c. 

Ctvil  History  and  Antiquitiet. — The  inhabitants  of  the  most  part  of 
Gloucestershire  and  of  Oxfordshire  were  at  the  time  of  the  Koman 
invasion  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dobuni.  [Britannia.]  It 
appears  that  the  Dobuni  were  subject  to  their  neighbours  the 
Cfatteuchlaui  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  a,d.  45, 
when  they  sulnnitted  to  Aulus  Plautius,  the  propraetor.  On  the 
division  of  the  island  into  Britannia  Prima  and  Secimda^  that  part  of 


Gloucestershire  which  lies  south-east  of  the  Severn  was  included  in 
Britannia  Prima;  the  other  part  in  Britannia  Secunda.  After  the 
subsequent  division  made  under  Constantine,  the  county, .  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  was  included  in  the  province  named  Flavia  C»sari- 
ensis.  Cirencester  was  imder  the  Romans  the  metropolis  of  the 
district^  while  Gloucester  and  the  hills  about  the  Severn  were  the 
great  military  positions.  Gloucestershire  formed  part  of  the  Mt'rcian 
kingdom  under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  Winchcombe  and  King's- 
Stanley  are  mentioned  as  residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monardis. 
Under  the  Saxon  kings  it  was  much  harassed  by  the  Danes,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Queen  Maud  and  Stephen  it  also  greatly 
suffered.  The  Welsh  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  county  with  many 
incursions  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  Barons*  War  the 
inhabitants  took  the  side  of  the  barons.  In  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  it  likewise  became  the  scene  of  warfare ; 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  fought  at  that  time,  is  well 
known.  In  the  civil  wars  between  the  parliament  and  the  crown 
many  struggles  between  the  rival  forces  took  place  in  diflferent  part? 
of  tnis  county. 

The  principal  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  the  Fosae-way, 
Ermine-stree^  Ikenield-street,  and  the  Via  Julia.  The  Fosse- way 
enters  Gloucestershireat  Leamington,  proceeds  through  Moretpn-in-the- 
Marah  to  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  passes  on  to  Northleach,  leaving  Bourton- 
on  the- Water  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east ;  then  crossing  the  Calne 
at  Fosse-bridge,  it  joins  Ikenield-street  about  a  mile  north-east  of 
Cirencester,  at  which  place  it  crosses  Ermine-street^  and  after  a  few 
miles  passes  into  Wiltdiire.  Ermine-street  enters  the  county  at 
Latton,  near  Cricklade ;  passes  through  Cirenoester,  over  Birdlip  Hill, 
to  Gloucester ;  and  thence  proceeds  through  the  western  part  of  the 
county  into  Monmouthshire.  Ikenield-street  crosses  Oxfordshire,  and 
entering  Gloucestershire  at  Eastleaoh  proceeds  to  Cirencester,  and  then 
to  Aust — ^the  Trajectus  Augusta  of  the  Romans.  The  Via  Julia  led 
from  Bath  across  the  Severn*  into  Monmouthshire,  whence  its  oourse 
was  continued  through  Glamorganshire  to  Caennarthenshire  and  St 
David's.  There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  camps  in  this  oounty. 
One  of  these  occurs  a  short  distance  from  the  Fosse^way,  near  the 
village  of  Bourton-on-the- Water ;  it  is  quadrangular,  inclosing  about 
sixty  acres,  and  on  one  side  a  paved  aqueduct  has  been  found. 
Numerous  coins  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have  been  dis- 
covered on  this  spot  Among  these  was  a  curious  gold  si^et  weighing 
nearly  an  ounce,  having  the  representation  of  a  Roman  soldier,  sitting 
on  a  tripod,  with  a  spear  in  his  left  hand  and  the  Roman  eagle  at  bis 
feet  In  the  parish  of  South  Cerney,  about  three  miles  south  from 
Cirencester,  at  Sydney  Park,  at  Sapperton,  at  Frampton,  at  Uley,  at 
Stanley,  at  Chedworth,  at  Combe-End,  at  Tetbury,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Foi'est  of  Dean,  numerous  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation 
have  been  found  in  the  shape  of  silver  and  brass  coins,  remains  of 
baths,  foundations  and  walls  of  buildings,  fortifications,  enoampments, 
Ac  Woodchester,  a  small  village  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Stroud,  is  much  celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
Roman  antiquities  found  there.  A  great  tesselated  paTement  was 
discovered  by  the  digging  of  graves  in  the  churchyard  of  this  village. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  square  of  48  feet  10  inches,  and  in  its  general 
design  of  much  beauty.  In  1795  and  1796  the  ground-plot  of  a  very 
large  Roman  building  was  almost  completely  ascertained,  extending 
from  the  churchyard  to  an  adjoining  orchard  and  a  field.  The 
remains  of  two  hypocausts  were  also  discovered  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  each  other ;  several  fragments  of  statues,  of  red  glased  pottery 
and  of  glass,  various  pieces  of  stag's  horns,  and  numeroua  coins  have 
been  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  buildings.  Very  extensiTe  and 
beautiful  remains  have  also  been  found  at  Cibencbstsr. 

There  are  likewise  many  traces  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  works 
in  this  county.  At  Beachley,  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Severn,  extensive  earth-works  are  still  remain- 
ing, probably  of  British  origin.  Ofia's  dyke  terminates  here,  and  may 
be  clearly  traced  crossing  the  road  at  Buttiugton  Tump,  and  also  near 
Brockweir.  At  Willersley,  near  Chipping  Campden,  is  an  ancient 
camp,  about  sixty  acres  in  area,  inclosed  by  banks  in  good  preservation. 
Another  ancient  encampment  occurs  at  Gravesend,  about  three  miles 
nearly  south  of  Thornbury,  and  near  it  an  immense  tumulus ;  at  a 
little  distance  is  a  small  square  camp,  with  a  single  ditch  and  vallum. 
On  the  ridge  of  hills  called  Cleeveclouds,  about  three  miles  nearly 
north  of  Cheltenham,  there  are  also  many  vestiges  of  military  occupa- 
tion ;  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  fortified  by  a  deep  vallum  extending 
300  yards  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  inaccessible  on  ev^ry  side  but 
the  front  Near  Little  Sodbury  is  an  ancient  camp  of  fi  rectangular 
form,  320  yards  long  and  200  yards  broad.  In  a  field  adjoining  Gat- 
comb  Park,  near  Minchinhampton,  is  an  extensive  oval  tumulus  which 
formerly  had  large  erect  stones  at  each  end.  On  the  summit  stands 
a  large  fragment  of  rock  known  for  ages  by  the  name  of  Tingle  Stone. 
In  the  common  field  near  it  are  two  large  stones  set  upright  in  the 
ground.  In  Pen  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  there  is  a  remarkable 
excavation  called  Pen  Park  Uol&  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  exhausted 
lead-mine. 

There  are  several  fine  old  family  seats  in  this  oounty,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  ancient  date;  and  there  are  also  ruins  of  castles  and  abbeyii 
The  ruins  of  Sudeley  Castle,  situated  about  a  mile  0outh-«outh-east  of 
Winchcombe^  are  grand  rather  ihaa  pieturesque.    It  wi^  built  in  tha 
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reign  of  Henry  YI.  by  Ralph  Lord  Boieler,  on  the  site  of  a  more' 
ancient  eastl^  During  the  civil  Vrara  this  castle  was  takdn  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  dismantled)  and  otherwise  destroyed.  A  smaU  side 
chapel  or  aisle  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Sudeley.  Bad* 
mington  House,  the  family  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  about 
fire  miles  and  a  half  east  by  north  from  Chipping  Sodbtiry,  was  erected 
in  1082,  and  is  enriched  with  many  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 
Among  other  residences  which  are  worthy  of  notice  are  Bamsley  Park, 
and  Oakley  Grove,  near  Cirencester;  Barrington  Hall,  near  North- 
leach  ;  Blaize  Castle,  near  Bristol ;  Highham  Court,  near  Gloucester ; 
Miserden  Paik,  near  Btsley ;  and  Southam  House,  near  Cheltenham. 

Statistiet. — According  to  the  *  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken 
in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  928  places  of 
wordbip,  of  which  433  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  214  to 
five  Rections  of  Methodists,  102  to  Baptists,  96  to  Independents,  14  to 
Roman  Catholics,  12  to  Quakers,  11  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,^  0  to  Mormons,  8  to  '  Brethren,'  7  to  Unitarians,  and  22  to 
minor  bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  280,746. 
In  1851  the  number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  1283,  of  which 
489  were  public  schools  with  41,295  scholars,  and  794  were  private 
echoolB  with  14,923  scholars.  There  were  606  Sunday  schools  in  the 
county,  with  50,154  scholars  on  thidr  books ;  of  these  Sunday  schoold 
824  were  supported  by  the  Church  of  England,  117  by  five  sections 
of  Methodists,  68  by  Independents,  58  by  Baptists,  8  by  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexinn,  and  31  by  minor  borlies.  The  number  of 
evening  schools  for  adults  was  26,  with  782  scholars ;  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  mechanics  institutes,  &c.,  there  were  16  in  the 
county,  with  an  ag&:regate  membership  of  2309,  and  Itpwards  of 
14,000  volumes  of  books  in  the  libraries  attached. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  15  savings  banks  at  Bristol,  Cainscross, 
Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  Dursley,  Gloucester,  Kingswood,  Lechlade, 
Newnham,  Stow -on -the -Wold,  Tetbury,  Tewkesbury,  Thombury, 
Winohcombet,  and  Wotton-under-Edge.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  20th  November  1852  was  985,922^.  \Zs,  IQtU 

G  LUCHOR      [CZERNIOOF.] 

GLUCK8TADT.    [Holbtkin.] 

GMUND.    [Jaxt.] 

GMUNDRN.     [Kkb.] 

GNOSSUS,  or  CNOSSUS.    [Candta.] 

GOA,  formerly  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  is 
irtiuated  in  the  province  of  Bejapure,  on  an  island  about  24  miles  in 
circumference,  formed  by  the  river  Mandova,  and  stixnds  in  about 
15**  28'  N.  lat,  73"*  61'  E.  long.  The  ancient  city,  which,  being  un- 
healthy, is  now  deserted  except  by  about  4000  inhabitants,  was  once 
a  splendid  and  populous  place,  containing  many  magnificent  dwellings 
And  a  great  number  of  elegant  churches  and  monasteries.  The  arcfai- 
tecture  of  its  public  buildings  fisr  surpasses  anything  attempted  by 
Europeans  in  India.  The  palace  church  is  built  after  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  is,  or  was,  ornamented 
'With  paintings  by  Italian  masters;  the  cathedral  would  bean  ornament 
to  any  city  in  Europe ;  and  the  Augustine  monastery  and  church  are 
noble  structures.  In  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  fine  monument 
of  St  Francis  Xavier.  Most  of  these  edifices  are  now  fast  going  to  decay. 
Qoa  gives  title  to  an  archbishop  and  has  a  diocesan  seminary.  The 
new  town,  named  Panjim,  stands  5  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  place,  with  18,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  the  viceroy  and  tho  prin- 
cipal functionaries,  who  are  natives  of  Portugal,  tho  inhabitants  are 
mostly  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  European  and  Indian  women, 
and  all  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics. 

GOAT  ISLAND.    [Canada.] 

QOBAIN,  ST.    [AisNE.] 

GOBI,  sometimes,  but  incoiTCctly,  (7o6»,  is  a  Mongolian  term  signi- 
fying *  desert,'  and  employed  to  indicate  the  imuieuie  tract  of  desert 
country  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yai*kand  and 
Khotan  (80*  E.  long.)  to  the  Kingkhan  Oola  (120'*  E.  long.).  But  a 
portion  of  this  desert  extends  east  of  the  Kingkhan  Oola  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Leao-tong,  more  than 
five  decrees  farther  east.  The  Gobi  lies  between  35'  and  Ad"  N.  lat. 
Its  mean  width  may  be  between  350  and  400  miles,  and  its  length 
perhaps  not  less  than  1800  miles. 

That  portion  of  the  desert  which  is  partly  included  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kan-si  seems  to  contain  the  least  sterile  part  of  it ;  and 
between  the  towns  of  Hami  and  Shat-shew  (Sand-town)  the  desert 
probably  is  not  much  more  than  200  miles  across.  West  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kan-si  its  surface  consists  of  loose  sand,  which  is  sometimes 
raised  by  the  winds  into  the  air,  and  moves  along  tho  ground  like  a 
body  of  water.  This  country  is  drained  by  the  river  Yarkand.  That 
portion  of  the  Gobi  which  extends,  east  of  the  province  of  Kan-si  ia 
called  Ta-Gobi  (the  Great  Gobi),  and  is  somewhat  better  known  than 
the  Western  Gobi :  its  central  part  is  a  valley  of  uneven  surface, 
extending  east  and  west,  and  from  150  to  250  miles  across.  Its  lowest 
part  is  from  2600  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  covered  with 
gravel  and  small  stones ;  whence  it  has  received  from  the  Chinese  the 
name  of  Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand).  The  soil  is  mostly  impregnated  with 
different  kinds  of  salt,  and  the  lakes,  which  are  numerous,  are  brackish. 
To  the  noi*th  and  south  of  this  ralley  are  mountainous  tracts  of 
country,  which  on%n  average  may  bs3  from  100  to  150  mil'^s  across. 


_ —    _ ^ 

They  are  partly  wooded,  and  contain  in  many  places  ezoellent  pastura- 
ground. 

The  climate  of  the  Gobi  is  extremely  cold.  The  winter  lasts  mor« 
than  nine  mouths ;  and  even  In  July  and  August  snow  falls,  and  St 
frequently  freezes  in  the  nii^ht 

(Du  Halde,  ffitior^  of  China.) 

GODALMING,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  ih% 
parish  of  Godalming,  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bans  of  the 
river  Wey,  in  61'  11'  N.  lat,  0*  37'  W.  long.,  dUtant  4(  miles  S.  by 
W.  Drom  Citildford,  83  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  i^Mid,  and  344 
miles  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Godalming  in  1851  was  2218.  The  bon)ugh  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Tha 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of 
Winchester. 

Godalming  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street,  nearly  a  mile  long ; 
with  which  the  suburb  of  Mead-row  and  the  village  of  Pemcombe  on 
the  north-east  are  nearly  united.  The  town  is  paved  and  lighted.  Tha 
town-hall  is  a  neat  modem  buildtng.  The  parish  church,  situated 
between  the  High-strt3et  and  the  river,  consists  of  a  nave  and  ohanoel, 
with  aisles,  and  is  132  feet  long ;  the  tower  is  early  Norman,  the  rest 
of  the  church  is  early  English,  with  later  insertions.  In  the  interior 
is  a  monumental  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  the  historian  of 
the  county.  There  is  a  district  church  which  was  opened  in  1849. 
The  Independents,  Wesl(>yan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Uttitariani 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  British  schools ;  a 
savings  bank ;  and  a  public  reading-t\>om.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  Godalming  was  the  original  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
fleecy  hosiery,  some  of  which  is  still  made  here.  Paper-making,  the 
hosiery  manufacture,  and  the  preparation  of  wash-leather  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Hoops  for  butter-tubs  are  made  in  lai^ 
quantitiea  The  Wey  is  navigable  up  to  Godalming,  and  there  is  here 
a  spacious  wharf.  Some  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  and  fulling-mills  are 
near  the  town.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fair! 
are  held  on  February  13th- and  July  10th,  for  cattle,  fto. 

(Manning  and  Bray,  Swrey  ;  Brayley,  Sumy;  Oommunieation  from 
Godalming,) 

GODAVERY.    [Hindpstak.] 

GODERIOH.    [Canada,] 

GODMANCHESTEll.    [HuirmroDOifSmRE.] 

GODSTONE,  Surrey,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  TTnion 
in  the  parish  of  Godstone,  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  Broadmoad 
water,  a  feeder  of  tho  Med  way.  m  5r  15'  N.  lat,  0"  8'  W.  long., 
distant  20  miles  E.  from  Guildford,  and  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London 
by  road.  Godstone  station  of  the  London  and  South-Eastem  rail- 
way,  which  is  2  miles  from  the  village,  is  27  miles  distant  from 
London.  The  population  of -the  parish  of  Godstone  in  1851  was 
1657.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Godstone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,211  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8871. 
The  place  Ls  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  sandstone  of  a 
particularly  durable  descrii>tion.  Tho  neii^hbourhood^  which  is 
picturesque  and  health v,  contains  several  good  mansions. 

GODSTOW.      [OXFORDSIIIUE.] 

GOES,  or  TER-GOKS.    [Bjsveland.] 

GOJAM.    [Abyssikia.] 

GOLCONDA.    [Hindustan.] 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  The  Gold  Coast  is  a  part  of  Upper 
Guin&i,  but  its  boundary  is  not  exactly  determined.  Geographers 
state  that  Cape  Three  Points  (2**  80'  W.  long.)  constitutes  its  western 
boundary;  but  our  navigators  extend  it  farther  west  to  the  small 
river  Asslnnee  (about  6**  W.  long.},  nearly  70  miles  E.  from  Cape 
Lahoo.  On  the  east,  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  river  Lagos  (4°  20' 
E.  long.)  is  generally  considered  as  constituting  its  boundary  towards 
Benin,  though  the  most  eastern  districts  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Slave  Coast.  In  the  Interior  are  the  powerful  king- 
doms of  the  Ashantees  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most  of  the  smidl 
states  along  the  coast  are  dependent  According  to  Governor  HiU| 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Colonies^  transmitting 
the  'Blue  Book'  for  1851,  the  territory  under  British  protection  ia 
estimated  to  include  about  8000  square  miles  of  country,  with  a 
population  of  about  400,000.  In  a  despatch  of  April  15th,  1853, 
however.  Governor  Hill  states  that  he  considers  his  previous  estimate 
of  the  population  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  probably  not 
more  than  300,000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  a 
government  grant  of  40002.  per  annum,  a  duty  of  half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  all  imports,  and  certain  small  f«ea.  The  income  for  1852 
amounted  to  6739/.  19«.  6^(2.,  the  expenditure  to  6402/.  5«.  9td.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to  71,635/.;  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  159,250/. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coast  is  the  fortress  of  Accra.  The 
country  west  of  Accra  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  level  ground :  the  hills  are  covered  with  shrubs  and 
timber  of  sm^l  growth.  The  coast,  though  rarely  high,  is  rocky 
and  bold.  At  Accra  the  low  country  begius,  and  extends  a  consider- 
able way  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a  fertile,  open,  and  level  plain, 
which  contains  extensive  savannahs  covered  with  high  grass ;  but  in 
some  pai-ts  it  is  thickly  wooded  with  fine  trees.    The  shores  hero 
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resorted  to  by  European  and  American  veseels  for  elaves.  At  present 
it  is  visited  by  a  few  vessels  for  palm-oil,  gold,  and  ivory  :  they  give 
in  exchange  fire-arms,  iron  and  iron-ware,  tobacco,  rum,  Mandiester 
cottons,  and  some  other  articles. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  5'  N.  lat,  is  considered  one  of 
the  hottest  countries  on  the  globe ;  yet  the  mean  temperature  is  only 
78",  and  in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  73" 
or  74*.  During  the  Hamattan  season,  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  March,  which  is  the  driest  and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind 
blows  from  north-east  The  great  rainy  season  begins  in  Maroh,  and 
continues  to  the  beginning  of  June.  From  June  to  the  end  of 
September  is  the  warm  season,  which  is  the  most  unhealthy,  espe- 
cially the  month  of  August,  when  the  fogs  are  denser  than  at  other 
times,  and  generate  fevers.  In  October  and  November  showers  of 
rain  aro  frequent.  Except  during  the  Hamattan  season,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  11  to  8  o'clock, 
but  in  the  evening  from  south-west,  and  in  the  morning  from  north- 
west The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy,  especially  to  Europeans 
on  their  arrival.  Every  person  is  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  is  called 
the  seasoning.  This  fever  in  many  instances  proved  fatal ;  but  it  is 
stated  that  of  late  years  the  administration  of  quinine  has  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  recovery  of  persons 
attacked  by  the  fever. 

Cape  Coast  Cattle  is  the  principal  English  fortress ;  it  is  situated  in 
6*  6'  N.  lat,  1"*  12'  W.  long.,  and  covers  a  considerable  area.  In  it 
are  apartments  for  the  officers,  and  barracks  for  the  private  soldiers. 
Thero  aro  some  spacious  warehouses.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  close  to 
the  sea.  Near  it  aro  the  small  outposts  called  Fort  William  and 
Fort  Victoria.  The  town,  which  is  behind  the  fortress,  is  oT  con- 
siderable extent ;  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  20 
aro  Europeans.  The  streets  aro  rogularly  arranged,  but  the  houses 
aro  of  mud,  and  huddled  together.  Within  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a 
government-school,  which  in  1852  was  attended  by  153  boys. 

The  other  forts  aro  Accra,  Annamaboe,  and  Dixcove.  Fort  St 
James  at  Accra  is  occupied  by  a  small  garrison.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  stated  to  be  about  8000.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  coast 
in  5"  82'  N.  lat,  0"  12'  W.  long.,  and  the  station  is  regarded  as 
among  the  most  healthy  on  the  Gk)ld  Coast  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  JDutch  fort  of  Elmina,  and  near  Accra  that 
of  Crevecceur.  About  3  miles  E.  from  Accra  is  the  fort  of  Chris- 
tiansborg,  and  about  30  miles  N.E.  from  Accra  is  the  fort  of  Fre- 
densborg,  both  recently  purchased  from  the  Danes  by  the  British 
government  The  purohase  of  the  Danish  forts  on  this  coast  has 
added  considerably  to  the  area  of  territory  under  British  protec- 
tion. Amvamabob  has  been  noticed  separately.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  about  4500.  The  exports  include  the  articles  usually 
sent  from  this  coast,  namely,  palm-oil,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  grains, 
and  the  imports  include  British  manufactured  goods  of  a  useful 
description,  besides  arms,  gunpowder,  spirits,  and  wines.  ^  Anna- 
maboe is  an  entrepot  of  commeroe  for  Ashantee  and  the  interior. 
Dixcove  is  situated  in  4"  48'  N.  lat,  1°  67'  W.  long.  The  bay  affords 
accommodation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  take  in  their  cai^oes.  The 
native  population  inhabiting  the  town  is  about  1200. 

The  introduction  of  civilising  influences  to  the  native  population 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  From  the  despatches  of  successive  governors  of  the 
colony,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  ^tate,  it  would  appear  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  communicating  to  the  natives 
the  benefits  of  an  educational  and  industrial  training.  In  the  year 
1852  the  Wesleyan  chapels  were  attended  by  upwards  of  6000  persons, 
and  about  1200  children  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the 
mission.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary  superintendent,  established  in 
1851  an  industrial  school  and  garden  at  Beijdah,  about  8  miles  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  February  1852  thero  were  23  native  youths 
under  training  at  this  establishmetit  On  December  31st  1852  Mr. 
Freeman,  writing  to  Governor  Hill,  says,  "We  have  now  about  750 
vines,  and  5000  coffee  plants.  The  lads  in  the  establishment  work 
willingly,  and  behave  well."  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
expends  above  5000^  a  year  on  the  Gold  Coast  Mission.  Among 
otiher  evidences  of  advancing  civilisation  may  be  noticed  the  erection 
by  the  natives  of  many  neat  cottages  for  the  residence  of  their 
families,  with  some  pretension  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
European  dwellings,  and  the  construction  of  several  good  roads  to 
facilitate  communication  between  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
interior.  The  roads  have  been  constructed  voluntarily  by  the  natives 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries.  These  encouraging  features 
have  been  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abrakrampa,  the  capital,  and  Domonasi,  the  second  town  of  the 
Abrah  tribe  and  district  in  the  Cape  Coast  territory.  In  some  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  interior  chapels  for  Christian  worship 
have  been  built  by  the  chiefs  at  their  own  expense. 

Gbvemor  Hill  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs,  by  forming  them  into  a  kind  of 
legislative  body,  including  the  council,  with  the  executive  at  its  head. 
Each  chief  has  agreed  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  1«.  yearly  for  each  person 


as  the  legislative  body  may  agree  to  undertake.  Besides  the  school 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  already  noticed,  the  Governor  has  recently 
established  one  in  the  interior,  which  in  April  1853  had  24  scholars, 
and  he  proposes  to  estabUi^  schools  at  such  places  within  the  range 
of  his  government  as  have  not  been  already  supplied  by  the  Wesleyan 
body.  He  has  also  employed  the  natives  composing  the  Gold  Coast 
corps,  numbering  333  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  fil^  in 
executing  works  of  public  utility,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
attendmg  the  regimental  school  when  they  can  be  spared  from  other 
service.  In  this  way  many  members  of  the  corps  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  By  their  laboun  40  miles  of  a  military  road  has 
been  opened  through  the  Assin  countiy,  directly  into  the  interior 
towards  the  capital  of  Ashantee;  and  a  fine  carriage-road  to  Anna- 
maboe was  in  process  of  construction  in  April  1853.  On  this  road 
a  handsome  bridge  had  been  constructed,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
the  granite  for  which  had  been  first  quarried  by  the  soldien  from  a 
deposit  opened  by  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

(Robertson,  iVofe«  on  Africa;  Hutton,   Voffoge  to  Africa;  Adams, 
Remarks  on  the  Countries  extending  from  Cape  Paimas  to  the  River 
Congo;  Monrad,  GemdlUde  der  KiUte  von  Cfuinea;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 
GOLDBERG.    [Lieqnitz.] 

GOMBROON,  called  also  Bunder  Ahbas,  a  sea-port  town,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  opposite  the  far-famed  island  of 
Ormuz.  The  town  was  once  flourisbing,  and  carried  on  such  an  exten* 
sive  trade  that  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  found  it  advantageous 
to  maintain  large  factories  here ;  but  owing  to  some  dispute  among  the 
natives,  the  factories  were  destroyed,  and  the  place  abandoned  by  Euro- 
peans, after  which  its  trade  was  removed  to  Abushehr,  or  Bushire.  Before 
that  event  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  inhabitants ;  now 
the  population  is  reduced  to  3000  or  4000  Arabs.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
houses  are  fiat-roofed,  but  rather  commodiously  built ;  the  streets,  as 
in  most  oriential  towns,  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  best  building  in 
the  town  is  the  palace  of  the  sheikh,  which  was  formerly  the  Dutch 
factory,  and  has  been  converted  into  the  residence  of  the  Arabian 
chief.  There  is  a  good  anchorage  off  the  town,  where  a  vessel  may  be 
perfectly  sheltered.  The  sheikh  of  Gombroon  is  dependent  on  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  in  Arabia. 
GOMERA.    [CANARisa.] 

GK)NDAR,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Negus,  or 
nominal  emperor  of  that  country,  is  situated  on  hilly  ground  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Dembea,  30  miles  N.E.  from 
tiie  lake  of  Dembea,  or  2^ana,  at  an  elevation  of  7420  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  irregularly  built,  the  houses  or  huts  are  all 
of  one  story  high  and  thatched.  The  emperor's  palace,  a  squaro 
stone  building  flanked  with  towen,  is  the  only  building  of  any  pre- 
tensions in  the  town.  There  are  no  shops  or  bazaars,  goods  and 
merohandise  of  whatever  sort  being  exposed  for  sale  on  mats  in  the 
open  market-place.  The  town  has  greatly  declined  from  its  condition 
beforo  the  emperon  had  lost  their  authority ;  it  then  contained  from 
50  to  100  churches  (but  Abyssinian  ohurohes  aro  not  imposing  struc- 
tures), and  above  50,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  some  manufactures, 
which  comprise  fire-arms,  sword-blades,  knives,  scisson,  razors,  shields, 
coarse  pottery,  &c  There  is  some  trade  by  means  of  kafilas  through 
Gondar  between  the  southern  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  Massowa :  the 
chief  articles  of  this  transit  trade  are  slaves,  musk,  wax,  elephants' 
tusks,  coffee,  honey,  some  gold,  and  a  kind  of  spioe  called  khdld. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gondar  (with  the  exception  of  the  priests 
and  the  slaves)  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  There  are  caravan  roads 
from  Gondar  to  Baso  on  the  Nile.  Gk)ndar  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  one  of  the  states  into  which  Abyssinia  is  divided. 
[Abtssinia.]  a  great  quantity  of  rain  falls  at  Gondar,  but  the 
temperaturo  is  warm ;  the  mean  temperature,  according  to  Riippell,  of 
seven  months  fix>m  October  to  April  inclusive,  being  69^  The 
lowest  temperature  observed  during  the  interval  was  53'09%  which 
was  one  morning  in  December.  Gondar  is  situated  in  about  12**  36' 
N.  lat.  87'  30'  E.  long. 
GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OF.  [Cape  op  Good  Hopk.1 
GOODWIN  SANDS.    [Kent.]    . 

GOOLE,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  river-port,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Snsdth,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse  at  its  junction  with  the  river  Dutch, 
in  58"  42'  N.  lat,  0"  50'  W.  long.,  dirtant  30  mUes  E.S.E.  from  York, 
180  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  196  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Goole  Pontefract  and  Wakefield  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1861  was  4722.  The  livings  are  perpetujJ 
curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York.  Goole  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,914 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,545. 

Goole  has  only  recently  risen  into  importance.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  from  Goole  to  Fenybridge,  the  establishment  of  Goole  as  a 
bonding  port  in  1829,  the  subsequent  erection  of  docks,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Goole,  Pontefiract,  and  Wakefield  railway  have  greatly 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town*    The  ship-dock  u  600  feet  Iol  j 
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And  20  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  contain  51 
square-rigged  ships ;  at  the  quays  there  is  sufficient  accommodation 
for  17  ships.  The  barge  dock,  or  dock  for  coimtry  vessels,  is  900  feet 
long  by  150  feet  wide,  and  will  contain  200  vessels  averaging  50  or  60 
tons  each.  There  is  a  commodious  dock  for  large  steam-vessels,  a  dock 
called  the  railway  dock,  a  dry  dock  of  large  dimensions,  and  a  patent 
slip  for  repairing  vessels.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  250  feet 
long  by  200  feet  wide,  with  9  feet  depth  of  water.  The  custom-house 
is  a  neat  building.  There  are  extensive  warehouses  for  the  bonding 
of  grain  and  merchandise  of  every  description.  For  the  reception  of 
timber  under  bond  there  are  ponds  capable  of  receiving  upwards  of 
300  loads.  Coal  is  largely  exported  coastwise,  and  a  good  deal  is  sent 
to  London.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  were  as  follows : — Sailing-vessels, 
under  50  tons,  116,  tonnage  8824 ;  above  50  tons,  396,  tonnage  25,041 : 
steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  27 ;  above  50  tons,  7,  tonnage 
680.  During  the  year  1853  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  in 
the  coasting  trade,  inwards,  1852  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  106,172; 
outwards,  1888  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  100,658,  and  51  steam-vessels, 
tonnage  7319.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  83 
British  vessels,  tonnage  7658,  and  156  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  15,176; 
with  72  British  steam-vessels,  tonnage  12,748,  and  43  foreign  steam- 
vessels,  tonnage  7568 :  and  there  cleared  30  British  sailing-vessels, 
tonnage  2886,  and  75  foreign,  tonnage  7542 ;  with  72  British  steam- 
vessels,  tonnage  12,675,  and  42  foreign,  tonnage  7392. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851 
was  39,8122.      Ship-  and  boat-building,  sail-making,  iron-founding, 
and  agricultural  machine-making  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Several  corn-mills,  some  of  them  worked  by  steam,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   There  are  in  Qoole  a  chapel  of  ease ;  a  handsome  church 
vrith  a  lofty  tower,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  8000^,  of 
which  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navimtion  Company  contributed  45002. ; 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  National  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  Wesleyan  day  school;  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution ;  a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable  societies.    A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday.     The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.    A 
county  court  is  held  in  Goole. 
GOORIA.    [QiOBOiA.] 
GORAMISLANDa    [Ceram.] 
GORBALS.    [Glasgow.] 

QOREE  is  a  small  island  near  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Verd.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Strait  of 
Dakar,  which  is  about  3000  yards  across.  The  island,  which  is  about  3 
miles  round  and  has  a  bold  coast  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  con- 
sists of  volcanic  rocks,  partly  covered  with  sand,  with  which  has  been 
mixed  vegetable  mould,  brought  from  the  continent.  At  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  island  there  is  a  roadstead  which  affords  good 
shelter  for  shipping  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Goree  belongs  to  the 
French,  who  have  erected  some  fortifications  and  a  town  upon  it.  The 
town  of  Goree  is  an  entrepdt  for  the  gum,  ivoiy,  gold  dust,  oil,  and 
other  products  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  contiiient  of  Africa. 
The  island  is  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  although  part  of  it  is 
swampy.  The  total  population  is  about  5000,  all  liberated  or  free 
Africans,  except  about  a  score  of  Frenchmen  who  fill  official  or 
mercantile  situations  on  the  island. 
GOREE.    [GEOROiAy  Asiatic.] 

GOREY,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Gorey,  is  situated 
about  28  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Wexford,  and  60  miles  S.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2973,  besides  1420  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhouse.  Gorey  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  129,704  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  31,281. 

The  town  of  Gorey  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I.  when 
it  was  called  Newborough,  but  this  name  has  not  been  in  general  use. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  nearly  a  mile  long^  a  shorter  street 
crossing  it  about  the  middle,  and  dusters  of  houses  around  the  point 
of  intersection.  There  are  a  court-house  and  a  market-place.  Besides 
the  Episcopal  church,  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a 
nunnery  attached,  a  National  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Near  the 
town  is  a  fever  hospital  The  market  on  Saturday  for  agricultural 
produce  and  poultry  is  well  attended;  seven  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Several  fine  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity. 
GORKUM.  [Holland,] 
GORLITZ.    [LiEONrrz.] 

GORT,  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parishes  of  Beagh,  Kiltartan,  and  Kilmac- 
duagh,  is  situated  in  53**  4'  N.  lat,  8**  50'  W.  long.,  distant  about  18 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Galway,  and  125  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2405,  besides  2637  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  Gort  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,919  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
26,287. 

The  town  of  Gort  is  neat  and  tolerably  regular.  It  is  situated 
in  a  plain,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  country, 
abounding  with  wood  and  water.  Being  remote  from  other  market- 
towns  it  has  a  considerable  retail  trade.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  ohuroh|  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel^  a  dutriot  bridewell^ 


and  an  infantiy  barrack.  Three  annual  fairs  are  held«  A  stream 
from  Loughoooter  runs  through  the  town  of  Gort  to  the  Bay  of  Galway. 
In  its  course  from  the  lough,  both  before  and  after  reaching  Gort,  the 
stream  several  times  disappears,  and  finds  it  way  for  considerable 
distances  by  subterraneous  channels.  Before  reaching  Gk)rt  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Blackwater. 

GORTIN,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Badony,  is  situated  on  the 
Owenreagh  rivulet  in  54^  48'  N.  lat,  7''  18'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Omagh,  and  118  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  village  in  1851  was  372,  besides  241  in  the  Union  work- 
house. Gortin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  13  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  111,819  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,248.  Gortin 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  secluded  and  very  picturesque  mountain 
scenery.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  here  a  dispensary,  a 
distillery,  and  the  Union  workhouse. 

(K)RTZ  {Qoritty  Gorizia),  a  large  circle  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  Illy- 
rian  Littoral,  in  Austria,  was  comprised  in  the  former  government  of 
Trieste.  Its  area  is  1124  square  miles.  The  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  empire  in  1850-51,  was  192,511.  The  circle  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  the  Alps  in  the  north,  which  are  of  calcareous 
formation  and  well  wooded,  but  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  leveL 
It  is  watered  by  the  Isonzo  and  Idriza;  and  produces  wine,  silk, 
flax,  hemp,  fruit,  timber,  and  a  small  quantity  of  com. 

GORTZ,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isonzo,  about  25  miles  N.N.W.  from  Trieste,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  bnilt  on  a  hill, 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Gortz,  now  a  prison ;  this  part  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  modem  and  well  built.  Gortz  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  four  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  seminary ;  a  college,  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a  philosophical 
academy,  Piarist  college,  and  several  other  schools,  including  one  for 
Jews.  The  barrack  in  the  great  square  at  the  foot  of  the  Mstle  rock- 
was  originally  a  Jesuits'  college.  The  Attems  family  possesses  the  well* 
known  *  Roman  Stone,'  which  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  Norica 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Gortz  has  laxge  silk  factories, 
dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  tan-yards,  bleach-grounds  for  wax,  &c. 
Rosoglio  is  also  one  of  its  industrial  products.  There  is  a  brisk 
general  trade.  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of  France  died  in  1836  in  the 
castle  of  Grafenburg,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
Castagnovizza  above  the  town.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Gortz  to 
Trieste. 
GOSFORTH.    [Cumberland.] 

GOSPORT,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port^  and  fortified  town 
in  the  parish  of  Alverstoke,  is  situated'  on  the  western  side  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  near  its  niouth,  in  60°  48'  N.  lat«>l'*  7'  W.  long., 
distant  14  miles  S.E.  from  Southampton,  77  mUes  S.l!V?from  London 
by  road,  and  89  miles  by  the  London  and  South- Westefn  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Gk)sport  in  1851  was  7414.  The  livings 
are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 
The  town  is  governed  by  trustees,  under  an  old  Act  of  Parluunent^ 
vacancies,  when  they  occur,  being  filled  up  from  the  general  body  of 
the  inhabitants  by  vote  of  the  surviving  trustees. 

Gosport  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  was  a  mere  village,  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  Gosport  has  two  churches.  Holy 
Trinity  church,  erected  about  1680,  a  neat  and  spacious  edifice,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  St.  Matthew's  cnurch,  erected  in 
1846.  The  independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  placed  of  worship ;  there  are  National  and  British  schools,  two 
Young  Men's  societies  for  religious  and  mental  improvement^  a  savings 
bank,  an  almshouse,  and  several  charitable  associationa  A  floating 
bridge  affords  constant  communication  with  Portsmouth,  and  a  float- 
ing pier  enables  passengers  to  embark  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  packets  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable.  There  are 
several  distilleries,  and  an  extensive  iron-foundry  where  chain-cables 
and  anchors  are  made.  Saturday  is  the  principal  marketpday ;  second- 
ary mariLeta  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  4th  and  October  10th. 

About  fifty  years  since  Gosport  was  fortified  by  a  line  of  bastions 
extending  from  Weovil  to  Alverstoke.  Within  the  lines  is  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard  at  Weovil,  containing  the  brewery,  the  victualling 
department,  the  establishment  for  baking  biscuit  by  machinery,  and 
storehouses  for  provisions  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Near  the  extremity 
of  the  point  of  land  which  forms  the  west  side  of  Portsmouth  harbour 
is  situated  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Haslar,  erected  between  1750  and 
1762.  At  the  northem  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  on  which 
Haslar  Hospital  is  built,  an  extremely  strong  fort  and  barracks  have 
been  lately  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  entrance  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  A  deep  creek,  which  intervenes  between  Haslar  and 
Gbsporty  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  Bingham  town  is  a  populous  suburb 
of  Gosport,  containing  many  g^teel  residences ;  and  Anglesea,  about 
2  miles  from  Gosport,  on  Stoke's  Bay,  is  a  fashionable  watering-pUu^. 
{Parliamentairy  Pa/pen;  Warner,  Homptkirti  Land  We  Live  In, 
voli.;  C(nnmyni€aiion  fnm  Gotport.) 
GOSSELIES.  [Hainault.] 
GOTHAi  the  capital  of  the  duohy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  upon  tho 
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pxtluction  of  the  direct  line  in  1S25  came  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobuiig.  Gotha  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  76  C  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  the  Leiue,  a  feeder  of  the  Nesse,  in  60^  57'  N.  lat., 
10°  42'  R  long.,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Thuringian  railway,  by  which  it  is  8  miles  W.  from  Erfurt  and 
£.  from  Eisenach.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  since  the  ramparts 
have  been  taken  down  and  laid  out  in  public  walks,  presents  an  open 
oheerful  i4>pearance.  Its  form  is  a  long  irregular  quadrilateral ;  it 
has  4  gate-entrances,  5  public  squares,  and  16  principal  streets.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  of  Friedenstein, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  contains  a  librai^  of 
150,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts,  among  which  are  14  folio 
volumes  of  St.  Bernard's  Correspondence,  and  500  Arabic  manuscripts. 
In  the  palace  are  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated  coUectious  of  coins 
in  Europe,  comprising  10,000  ancient  and  52,000  modern  coins;  a 
libraiy  of  works  on  Numismatics  of  COOO  volumes;  an  Oriental 
museum  ;  a  gallery  of  above  1500  paintings ;  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties, the  fine  arts,  natural  history,  &c.  The  other  buildings  of  note 
are — ^the  arsenal,  the  old  and  new  town-hall,  house  of  assembly  of  the 
States,  and  seven  churches  (the  principal  of  which  are  St.  Mai^garet's, 
with  the  ducal  vaults,  and  the  cnurch  of  the  Orphan  Asylum),  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  Lutherans.  The  Gymnasium,  founded  in  1524, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  Gotha  has  a  training  school  for 
teachers,  various  other  schools,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
The  *  Almanac  de  Gotha*  has  been  published  here  annually  since  1774. 

The  manufactures  comprise  muslins  and  cottons,  porcelain,  paper, 
cloth,  linen,  thread,  yam,  camlets,  tobacco,  beer,  sausages,  musical 
and  suigical  instruments,  toys,  pewter  and  japan  goods,  furniture, 
gunpowder,  saddlery,  ko.  The  large  geographical  establishment  of 
Justus  Perthes  employs  several  hundred  designers,  engravers,  printers, 
and  colourera  of  maps,  which  have  a  vast  circulation.  Near  the  town 
is  the  observatory  oi  Seebeiv. 

GOTALAND.    [Swkdek.J 

GOT  HARD,  ST.    [Alps.  J 

GOTHENBURG  (Uottenbm^,  in  Swedish  Goteburg),  a  town  in 
Sweden,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gbta,  about  5  miles  from  the 
Cattegat,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Opposite  the  town  the 
Tiver  widens  to  nearly  one  mile  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  harbour,  is 
traversed  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  supplied  with  wai^r  by  a 
small  river  called  the  Landal ;  these  oanals  are  crossed  by  21  bridsres. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  or  bricks  well  staecoed.  The 
streets  are  rogular,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles ;  they 
are  weli-pawid,  but  without  foot-pavement&  The  canals  running 
through  tnem  being  planted  with  trees,  give  to  Gothenburg  a  great 
similarity  to  many  of  the  towns  in  the  Netheriands.  The  town  has 
few  interesting  buildings,  and  is  far  from  being  picturesque,  but  from 
the  rocky  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  many  lovely  views  may  be 
obtained.  Among  the  most  important  structures  in  the  town  are  the 
new  exchange,  the  cathedral,  the  Swedish  ohuroh,  the  arsenal,  the 
town-hall,  the  theatro,  &a  The  town  is  m  a  very  thriving  state.  Its 
commerce  is  extensive.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  steel, 
deals,  tar,  pitcb,  copper,  bark,  &c.  The  imports  comprise  colonial 
produce,  salt^  wine,  rice,  fish,  &c.  Many  vessels  aro  buUt  here.  The 
manufactures  aro  numerous,  and  the  town  is  the  most  important 
trading  place  after  Stockholm  in  all  Sweden.  Among  its  industrial 
products  aro  plain  and  printed  cottons^  wooUen-cloth,  sail-cloth, 
tobacco,  rofined  sugar,  snuff,  glass,  paper,  porter,  leather,  &c. 
Gothenbuxg  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Gotheboig-Lan,  and  of  a 
bishop.  It  has  a  college  and  public  library,  public  baths,  a  society 
of  arts,  two  free  schools,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  several  other  useftil  inatitutionsi  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  forts,  and  has  about  17  feet  water.  Steamers  ply  by  the  Gota 
River  and  the  line  of  the  Gota  Canal  to  Stockholm.  [Sweden.]  In 
1849  there  arrived  from  foreign  ports  1018  vessels;  the  departures  for 
foreign  ports  numbered  1011 :  this  is  exclusive  of  steamers,  of  which 
the  number  that  entered  and  cleared  out  was  88.  In  the  coasting  trade 
,there  were  718  arrivals  and  1462  departures.  The  population  of 
the  town  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  was  only  about 
14,000. 

GOTHLAND  (Gottland),  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  extends 
between  56*  55'  and  SS**  N.  lat,  18"*  10' and  19"*  10' E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  80  miles,  from  east 
to  west  about  38  miiesi  The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  a 
peninsula  about  10  miles  in  length,  connected  with  the  northern  part 
oy  a  narrow  isthmus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  acrossi  Gothland,  with 
the  adjacent  i<dets  of  Ford,  Qottska  Sando,  and  a  few  others,  forms 
the  Liin  of  Wisby,  the  total  area  of  which  is  1211  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  43,268  in  1845. 

The  island  of  Gothland  is  of  limestone  formation ;  the  surface  rises 
from  80  to  150  feet  above  the  sea;  Uie  coasts  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays. 

The  surface  of  this  island  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood : 
in  a  few  places  swamps  occur,  but  they  are  not  of  great  extent  ' 
The  coasts  are  generally  low.    The  climate  is  compamtively  very 
temperate ;  the  walnut,  mulberry,  and  grape  ripen  iu  the  open  air  ! 


in  favourable  situations.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  ara 
timber,  wood,  sandstone,  marble,  and  lime.  Many  districts  of  the 
island  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  i7e,  barley,  and  hops  aro 
grown.  Its  horses  and  black  cattle  are  of  smalt  size,  but  its  sheep 
have  lately  been  much  improved.  The  roads  throughout  the  islana 
are  good,  and  the  farmhouses  well  built  Game  is  abundant  There 
are  ruins  of  above  100  churches  on  the  Island,  dating  from  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  The  island  of  Gothland  is  separated  from  Fiira 
by  Fiiro-Sund,  which  is  hardly  two  miles  wide. 

Withy,  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  a  bidhop,  Is  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  and  contains  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient 
place ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  In  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries  it  was  a  great  trading  city ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  coins  found  here,  it  must  at 
one  time  have  been  a  famous  centre  of  commei*ce.  The  town  never 
recovered  its  prosperity  after  its  capture  and  plunder  by  Valdemar 
III.  of  Denmark  in  1361.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  trade  with  all  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
commercial  usages  established  by  its  merchants  (kuown  under  the 
name  of  the  Ordinances  of  Wisby)  were  long  in  foroe  in  all  the 
noti;hero  countries.  The  town  duriug  this  period  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  there  still  exist  ruins  of  large  buildings  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  no  less  than  18  ruined  churches ;  the  feudal  walls  aud 
towers  of  the  town  still  exist  entire  as  they  stood  in  the  13th  century. 
St  Mary's  churoh,  the  only  one  now  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  gothic  structure  dating  from  a.d.  1190.  There  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  also,  and  of  several  convents.  These  ruins,  and 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  which  were  constructed  by  the 
wealthy  merohants  of  Wisby  in  times  long  gone  by,  are  highly 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  gothic  arohitecture.  Steamers  ply  regu- 
larly  between  Wisby  and  Westervik  on  Uie  coast  of  Sweden,  aud  also 
to  Stockholm.  The  commerce  of  the  present  town  is  confined  to  the 
produce  of  its  forests  and  quarries,  and  to  the  exportation  of  rye,  but 
it  is  rather  active  and  thriving.     It  has  a  good  grammar-school. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  town  in  Hanover,  is  situated  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley  interspersed  with  gentle  eminences,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hainberg,  a  naked  mountain,  in  51**  31'  N.  lat,  O"*  56'  E.  Ion/.,  at  a 
distance  of  60  miles  S.  from  Hanover,  to  which  a  railway  in  part 
completed  is  being  made  through  G6ttingen  to  CasseL  It  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  New  Leine,  an  artifioil  arm  of  the  Leine;  at  an 
elevation  of  about  470  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  about 
11,000  inhabitantsL  The  name  of  Gottingen  first  occurs  in  a  record 
of  the  times  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  About  the  year  1360,  it 
became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league ;  but  it  owes  its  modem 
celebrity  to  the  university  instituted  by  George  II.,  king  of  Eugbuid 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1734.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  agreeable  plauta- 
tions  and  avenues  of  lime-trees.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old 
Town,  New  Town,  and  the  quarter  of  Masch ;  has  four  gates,  asd 
some  inconsiderable  suburbs.  It  is  in  general  well-built,  and  the 
streets  are  mostly  broad,  straight,  and  paved  with  basalt.  There  are 
three  squares  or  open  spaces,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  market-place 
with  a  fountain  and  basin,  and  a  handsome  esplanade.  There  are 
three  Lutheran  churehes,  a  CalvlniBt  churoh,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  The  other  edifices  of  note  are  the  guildhall,  hospital,  obser- 
vatory, and  the  university  buildings. 

The  tmiversily,  entitled  the  'Georgia  Augusta,'  was  opened  in 
1737.  The  number  of  students  between  1822  and  1826  averaged 
1481  annually;  between  1831  and  1837  the  average  fdU  to  868,  and 
the  dismissal  of  some  of  its  ablest  professors  by  the  King  of  Hanover 
for  political  reasons,  reduced  the  number  still  lower.  In  1845  the 
students  numbered  only  633 ;  in  1850  the  number  rose  to  715.  It 
has  four  faculties :  protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
The  library  contains  upwards  of  400,000  volumes,  aud  3300  mauu- 
scripts.  Connected  with  the  university  are  a  museum  containing 
yaluable  collections  of  paintings,  models,  instruments,  coins^  &c. ;  zm 
observatoiy,  lying-in-hospital,  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  A  new  hall  was  fini-ihed  in  1837.  Gottingen  has  also  a  royal 
society  of  Bcienc€»,  a  protestant  gymuasium  attended  by  above  2U0 
pupils,  several  printing  establishments,  a  female  high-school,  a  house 
of  correction,  &a  The  university  is  the  main  support  of  the  town : 
but  it  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  leather,  so  ip, 
and  candles,  musical  and  scientific  instruments,  stockings,  &c  The 
linen  trade  is  also  extensive.  Tobacco,  sausages,  book^*,  and  tobacco- 
pipes  are  important  articles  of  trade.  Under  the  French  emjia-o 
Gottingen  was  the  capital  of  the  depai'tment  of  the  Leiuei 

GOTTORP.    [ScHLESWio.] 

GOUDA.    [Holland.] 

GOVAN.    J[Lakarkshirb.1 

GOYAZ.    [Brazil.] 

GOZZO  ISLANDS.    [Malta.] 

GRAaP  or  GRAAFP  REYNET,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Graaf  Reynet,  Cape  of  Gteod  Hope,  is  situated  on  the  Sunday  River, 
in  32"  5'  S.  lat,  24'*  57'  K  long.,  distant  about  140  miles  N.N.  W.  from 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  120  miles  N.W.  from  Graham's  Town.  The  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Sneeuw  Beigen,  or  Snow  Mountain. 
In  the  month  of  February  1854  considerable  excitement  was  caused 
in  the  town  and  district  of  Graaf  lleyuot  by  the  report  that  gold  had 
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heen  discovered  near  the  town  of  Smitbfield,  on  the  Coledon  River, 
about  160  milea  N.E.  by  N.  from  Graaf  Key  net  town.  The  (quality  of 
the  gold  found  was  pronounoed  to  be  fine,  and  the  quantity  promised 
to  be  abundant.  The  gold  was  found  iuibedded  in  quartz.  One  nugget 
picked  up  within  the  first  week  weighed  83  grains  :  the  purauit 
however  has  not  been  very  vigorously  followe4  out,  probably  be- 
cause the  gold  district  itself  is  within  wh.t  was  called  the  Sove- 
reignty, and  which  no  longer  lonn^  a  part  of  the  colony  of  th« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GRACIOSA.    [Azores;  Cakabies.] 

QRADISKA.    [BosjriA.] 

GRifiCIA  MAGNA.    [Magna  Gb^cta.] 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN.    [Albany  ;  Capb  of  Good  Ho?b.] 

ORAMMONT.    [Flandsbs,  East.] 

GRAMPIAN  MOUNTAINS,    [Great  Britain.] 

GRAMPOUND.    [Cornwall.] 

GRAN,  a  town  in  Hungary,  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gran,  in  47°  47' 
.N.  lat.,  18''  45'  K  long.,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  « 
royal  free  town,  and  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of 
Hungary.  It  has  a  strong  castle  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Danube, 
which  has  undergone  severtJ  sieges,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  are  warm 
baths.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  chapter- 
house, the  house  of  assembly  and  town-hal],  a  gymnasium  conducted 
by  Benedictines,  which  has  about  350  scholars,  three  Roman  Catholio 
churches,  a  Greek  church,  an  abbey,  an  hospital,  and  a  Franciscan 
inonasteiy.  The  oathedral .  was  commenced  in  1821,  and  though 
unfinished  is,  it  is  said,  the  most  magnificent  modem  building  in 
Hungary :  it  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  on  a  height  the  site  of  a 
former  fortress,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Danube. 
Gran  has  seven  suburbs,  of  which  the  '  Water-town,'  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  flying  bridge, 
belongs  to  the  archbishop.  The  weaving  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  iubabitauts.  Gran  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  St.  Stephen,  king  and  patron  of  Hungary,  and  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Hungarian  kings.  The  Turks  held  it  for  70  years  preceding 
1683,  when  they  were  iinally  driven  out  of  it  by  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland. 

GRAN  CANARIA.    [CANARiEa] 

GRANA'DA,  an  ancient  kingdom  and  province  of  Spain,  included 
in  the  territorial  division  of  Andalucia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Jaen,  N.  and  N.R  by  that  of  Murcia,  N.E.  and  E.  by  those  of 
Sevilla  and  Cordova,  and  S.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
situated  between  36**  16'  and  38''  4'  N.  lat.,  V  88'  and  6'  80'  W.  long. 
The  greatest  length  east  to  west  is  about  200  miles ;  the  greatest 
"Width  north  to  south  is  about  140  miles;  but  the  greater  part  is 
much  narrower.  The  area  is  0622  square  miles :  the  population  in 
1849  was  1,157,584.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  modem  provinces, 
as  follows : — 


Provincei. 

Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

Granada      •        •        .  j 
Almeria .        .        *     •   / 
Malaga   .        .        •    •  ) 

9632 

437,350 
292,334 
438,000 

Total  .        .        .     . 

9032 

1,157,584 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  comprised  in  Andalucia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [Andalucia.]  The  proviuce  of  Qranada  is 
almost  entirely  mountainous.  It  includes  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  other  ranges  connected  with 
them.  The  Montes  de  Granada  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Jaen. 
The  Sierra  de  Sagra  and  Sierra  de  Aguaderas  separate  it  from  the 
province  of  Murcia.  The  only  plain  of  great  extent  is  the  beautiful 
Yega  of  Granada.  The  Rio  Jenil  (Xenil)  passes  by  the  city  of 
Granada,  below  which  it  receives  the  Darro,  and  then  flows  north- 
westward to  the  Guadalquivir.  Host  of  the  other  rivers  flow  southward 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Rio  de  Almeria* 
the  Rio  Adra,  the  Rio  Guadalfeo,  the  Rio  de  Yelez,  and  the  Rio 
Guadaljorce. 

^owM. — The  city  of  Granada  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 
[Granada.]  Adra,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Granada,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Adra,  where  there  is  a  small  port.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  lead  and  silver  mines : 
population,  7400.  Alhama,  30  miles  S.8.\Y.  from  Granada,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Tejads*  at  a  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Alhama  (the  Bath)  is  frequented  for  its  warm 
sulphureous  baths,  which  are  about  a  mile  irom  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal bath  is  iu  a  Moorish  edifice,  which  remains  unaltered.  It  is  from 
30  to  40  feet  long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  filled  by  the  water 
which  issues  from  the  main  spring.  The  temperature  at  the  source 
is  104^  Fahrenheit.  Another  laige  building  has  been  erected  by  the 
present  proprietor  to  accommodate  all  classes  of  visitors,  and  the 
whole  seems  to  be  veiy  well  conducted.  The  old  town  stands  on  a 
sort  of  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which  the 
river  flows,  and  ia  only  connected  with  the  new  town  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  rooky  liw4»  whi(}^  is  now  a  pvWo  walk,  an4  9atou  which 


water  is  couductcd  hy   an  aqueduct.      In  the  Moorish  tamea  it 
formed  a   strong  positiou.      The  modern  town  is  tolerably  weU 
built.      The   old  town   is   becoming  ruinous  :    population  of  thq 
two   towns,   6280.      Almej-ia,  83    miles   E,S.E.    from  Granads,  ia 
the  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  Almeria.      It  has  a  con- 
venient harbour,  ;it  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  in  a  well- 
sheltered  bay.      The  town  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence  on  which  ia  a  fortified  castle.     The  bay 
is  extensive,  and  the  harbour  was  formerly  of  importance.      The 
houses  of   the  town   are   all  flat-roofed.      Cotton   and   sugar   are 
cultivated  in  the  plain,  which  extends  some  distance  eastward  towards 
the  C<ibo  de  Gata:   the  population  in  1845  was  17,800.    Baza,  60 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Granada,  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  midst  of  its 
fertile  hoya,  or  basin.    In  summer  the  heat  is  intense  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  highest  degree.    Baza  is  a  bishop*s  see,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral:    the   population,    including    military,   is   11,485.      Betja,  63 
miles  K.S.E.    from  Granada,  is   a   busy,    flourishing,  and  increas- 
ing town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  and  in  the  centra 
of  the  lead-mines,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity.   Smelting 
and  flattening  machinery  have  been  erected  on  the  coast,  whence  asses 
and  mules  carry  the  ore  to  be  exported  from  the  port  of  Adra,  which 
is  7  miles  distant  from  Berja  :  population,  9S40,     Guadig,  82  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Granada,  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Guadiaua 
Menor.    Like  Baza,  it  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  the  first  objects  beheld 
on  approachmg  it  are  the  gray  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  midst  of  fruit- 
trees  and  foliage.    It  is  inclosed  by  old  walls,  and  surrounded  by 
mulberry  plantations,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  an  old  castle : 
population,  1051.    JSutscar,  75  miles  N.E.  from  Granada,  contains  a 
population  of  about  6000,  who  manufacture  some  woollen  cloths,  and 
weave    woollen  and   linen  fabrics.     Lqj<t,  30  mUes  W.S.W.  from 
Granada,  occupies  the  mouth  of  a  goi^  in  which  the  Jenil  traverses 
a  narrow  yalle^  between  high  and  rugged  hills.    The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  the  western  slopes,  the  houses  rising  above  each 
other  so  as  often  to  have  the  floor  of  one  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  another.    A  suburb  occupies  the  edopes  of  the  opposite  sierra, 
and  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  bridge.    The  town  contains 
three  churches  and  two  hospitals,  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens  and  paper :  population,  15,000.    Malaga,  55  milea 
S.W.  from  Granada,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Malsga.    The 
city  is  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  ia  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wide  bay  with  deep  water  and  sheltering  promontories, 
while  inland  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  but  fruitful  plain  backed 
by  vine-clad  hills.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole  700  feet  long 
(on  which  is  a  lighthouse) ;  it  is  large  enough  for  about  450  merohant- 
ships,  and  may  be  entered  with  any  wind.    The  town  is  spread 
irregularly  along  the  margin  of  the  bay.  and  consists  mostly  of  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty  streeta.   The  cathedral  occupies  an  elevation  in  the 
centre.    It  is  unfinished,  of  a  mixed  Spanish  and  Italian  arohitecture^ 
and  with  a  spire  302  feet  high.    The  city  contains  also  a  bishop's 
palace,  four  pariah  churohes,  five  hospitals,  an  opera-house,  theatre, 
buU-arona,  custom-house,  and  convict-depdt.    The  old  Moorish  dock- 
vard  is  used  as  a  store-house.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  a  rocky 
height  is  covered  with  remains  of  fortifications,  the  summit  beiug 
crowned  by  the  Gibralfaro,  a  fortified  castle,  formerly  surmounted  by 
a  pharos,  or  lighthouse.    Malaga  has  an  active  trade  in  raisins,  grapes, 
wines,  olive-oil,  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.    The  izuports  are 
mostly  salt-fish,  iron-manufactures,  and  colonial  produce,    l^e  chief 
manufactures  aro  cloth,  ropes,  leather,  paper,  and  soap.    There  aro 
two  iron-foundries  actively  wrought  by  English  capitalists,  and  thera 
is  a  royal  cigar-manufactory.    The  Alameda,  or  pubUo  walk,  ia  a  noble 
promenade  adorned  with  trees  and  fountains,  and  bordered  by  a  long 
range  of  stately  dwellings :  the  population  of  the  city  in  1845  was  65,865. 
Malaga  was  the  Malaca  of  the  Romans,  who  had  a  flourishing  colony 
here.    MarbeUa,  82  miles  S.W.  from  Malaga,  stands  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  has  a  small  port  fit  for  fiahiug  purposes.    Sugar-refiuing 
and  tanning  are  the  other  chief  occupations  of  the  population*  wl^o 
amount  to  about  6000.    Motnl,  43  miles  S.S.K  from  Granada,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
but  is  not  a  sea-port.    Sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  fruits  aro  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity :    population,    12,700.    Ronda,  80  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Granada,  and  42  miles  W.N.W.  from  Malaga,  stands  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  is  the  capital  of  the  Serrauia  de  Ronda.    It  consists  of  two 
iowns,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  chasm,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bed  of  the  Guadiaro.    An  ancient  bridge  of  great  strength 
spans  the  chasm  by  a  single  arch  of  110  feet    The  old  town,  encurciod 
by  Moorish  walls,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  procipitous  rock,  and  contains 
a  ruined  Moorish  palace.   The  modem  town  is  regularly  laid  out.   The 
principal  streets  aro  long  and  wide,  and  the  houses  aro  whitewashed, 
and  look  very  clean.    They  aro  all  furnished  with  balconies,  which 
aro  decked  with  flowers.    The  Plaza  de  Toros  (bull-arona)  is  one  of 
the  laigest  in  Spain,  and  there  is  also  a  theatre.    Thero  aro  sevei-al 
churohes.    Ronda  is  a  very  gay  place,  and  is  much  resorted  tq  by 
contrabandistas  for  smuggling  purposes.    There  is  a  great  annual  fair 
held  hero,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  horsey    It  is 
attended  by  English  merchants  from  Gibraltar.    Thero  aro  manufu^ 
turea  of  woollens,  leather,  flannel,  silk-stufib,  and  numerous  water- 
mills  driven  by  the  stroam  of  the  Guadiaro :  the  popiUatlon  in  1846 
waa  15,943.    t^yVi  t>3  milea  WtN«W.  firom  Gr^iadsi  a^df  9n  ^^ 
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north  bank  of  the  Rio  Adra.  It  is  an  old  Moorish  Tillage,  with  flat 
roofe  and  latticed  windows,  and  green  plots  of  garden  attached  to 
eack  dwelling.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Alpujarras.  Grapes  grow  on 
terraces,  and  in  such  dedivities  that  the  peasants  are  let  down  by 
lopes  to  gather  them:  population,  3000.  Vela-Malaga,  18  miles  E. 
from  Malaga,  is  a  poor  but  populous  town  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  is  crowned  by  a  Moorish  cairtle  in  ruins,  and  backed  by  a  rugged 
sierra.  It  was  formerly  a  port,  but  the  sea  has  receded.  Fine  jaspers 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood :  population,  16,000.  Vera,  42  miles 
N.W.  from  Almeria,  stands  near  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  a  small  harbour,  whence  an  active  fisheiy  is  carried  on. 
Nitre  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  small  import  and  export  trade  : 
population,  8470. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Madoz,  Diceionaria  de  EapailaJ) 

GRANA'DA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and 
province  of  Granada,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  a  captain-generaL 
It  is  situated  in  87*  17'  N.  lat,  8*  50'  W.  long.  The  population  in 
1845  was  70,000.  It  is  2445  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation 
which  renders  it  a  delightful  summer  residence.  It  is  bwilt  partly  on 
the  slopes  and  partly  in  the  valleys  between  two  hills  overlooking  the 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  called  the  Vega  de  Granada.  One  of  the 
two  hills  is  surmounted  by  the  Moorish  palace  and  fortress  called  the 
Alhambra.  The  other  hill  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  called  the 
Albaycin.  The  suburb  called  the  Antequerula  is  built  in  the  plaiu. 
The  city  itself  is  encircled  by  high  walls  in  ruins,  flanked  by  strong 
towers.  The  small  river  Darro  flows  through  it ;  the  Jenil  flows  out- 
side  the  south  wall,  and  receives  the  Darro  a  little  lower  down.  The 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular.  The  houses, 
tolerably  well  built,  exhibit  the  Moorish  taste,  the  exteriors  being 
heavy  and  gloomy,  with  projecting  balconies  and  flat  roofs;  the 
interiors  convenient^  and  siiitable  to  the  climate.  There  are  several 
good  squares,  of  which  the  three  principal  are — £1  Campo,  La  Plaza 
Mayor,  and  La  Bivarambla,  the  last  containing  a  handsome  fountain 
of  jasper.  There  are  many  other  fountains  and  jets-d'eau,  which 
refresh  the  air  as  well  as  supply  water  to  the  inhabitants.  The  gi'eat 
object  of  attraction  to  those  who  visit  Granada  is  the  Alhambra. 
[Alhahbra.]  The  cathedi-al,  though  irregular,  is  a  splendid  struc- 
tui'e,  profusely  ornamented  with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles  from  the 
quarries  of  the  neighbourhood.  Beneath  its  fine  dome,  which  rests 
on  twelve  arches,  supported  by  as  many  pilasters,  stands  the  high 
altar,  on  the  decoration  of  which  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was 
lavished.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  Capilla  de  Iqs  Reyes,  where  the  bodies 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  deposited.  The  figures  and  ornaments 
of  these  sepulchral  monuments  are  greatly  admired.  Besides  the 
cathedral  there  are  28  parish  churches.  Many  of  the  numerous  con- 
vents have  been  converted  to  educational  and  other  secular  purposes, 
and  others  have  been  taken  down  to  make  room  for  architectural 
improvements.  The  other  public  buildings  are — the  archbishop's 
pakce,  the  imiversity,  6  colleges,  10  hospitals,  2  prisons,  a  theatre, 
and  many  schools.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  sewing  silk. 
The  public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenil  and  the  Dan^>  are 
delightful.  The  Vega  of  Granada  has  an  extent  of  about  70  miles  in 
length  by  20  miles  in  width. 

The  city  o'f  Granada  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  10th  century, 
and  was  at  first  subject  to  the  khalifs,  or  kings  of  Cordova.  In  1235 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  was  soon 
distinguished  for  its  riches  and  power,  the  splendour  of  its  edifices, 
and  its  progress  in  arts  and  industiy.  It  ofiered  a  long  resistance  to 
the  Christian  kings  of  Spain.  In  1492  it  was  taken  by  Fernando 
and  Isabel  after  a  siege  of  twelve  mouths.  It  is  said  to  have  then 
contained  400,000  inhabitanta. 

GRANADA,  NEW.    [New  Granada.] 

GRANARD,  county  of  Longfoi'd,  Ireland,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Granard,  is  situated  in 
68*  47'  N.  lat.,  7^*  25'  W.  long.,  distant  about  17  miles  KN.E.  from 
Longford,  and  70  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1S51  was  1805,  besides  1855  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Granard  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  86  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  184,004  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,478. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  in  Granard  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  National  schools,  a  sessions  house,  a  market-house,  and  a  dia- 
pensary.  A  market  for  agricultural  produce  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs 
are  held  on  January  15th,  May  Srd,  August  15th,  aud  October  Ist. 
Some  coarse  linen  is  manufactured.  On  the  top  of  a  high  artificial 
mound  are  vestiges  of  an  encampment. 

GRAND  BAHAMA.    [Bahamas.] 

GRAND  or  GREAT  BANK.    [Nkwpodndlamd.] 

GRAND  ISLAND.    [Canada.] 

GRAND  SERRE.    [Dr6me.] 

GRANGEMOUTH.    [Stirlingshire.] 

GRANTHAM,  Lincolnshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Grantham,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Witham,  in 
!i2'  55'  N.  lat,  0°  87'  W.  long.,  distant  SO  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lincoln, 
110  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  105  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851 
VM  5375;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  10,878.      The 


borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  wl&om 
is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  TTie 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  vicarage  of  Braceby  annexed,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Grantham  Poor-Law  Union  ooii> 
tains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  99,219  acres,  and  & 
population  in  1851  of  29,851. 

Grautham  is  situated  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  ancient 
Ermine-street.     The  first  charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  Henry 
VI.  in  1468.    The  borough  was  first  represented  in  Parliament  in  tlie 
7th  Edward  lY.,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  return  two  mem- 
bers. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets,  called  respectively  Castle* 
gate-,  Westgate-,  Watergate-,  and  Swinegate-street ;  it  is  well  paved, 
cleaned,  and  lighted  with  gas.    The  public  buildings  are  the  guildhall, 
and  the  borough  jail.     The  parish  church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  style  of  the  18th  century,  has  an  elegant  spire,  278  feet  hig:Ii. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.     The  Free- 
Granmiar  school  of  Grantham  was  founded  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1528,  and  subsequently  endowed  by  Edward  YI. ;  it 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  8002.  a  year,  and  provides  eight  exhi- 
bitions to  either  university,  two  scholarships  of  20l  per  annum  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  of  40^  each  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.    The  school  had  72  scholars  in  1852.    At  this 
school  Newton  received  his  classical  education  previous  to  entering 
Trinity    College,    Cambridge.      Woolsthorpe,  about  8  miles  from 
Grantham,  was  his  birthplace. 

In  Grantham  are  National,  British,  Infant,  aud  Charity  schools;  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dispensary ; 
almshouses;  and  several  minor  charities.  In  the  town  are  some 
remains  of  religious  houses.  An  ancient  conduit  still  supplies  excel- 
lent water.  Grantham  is  connected  with  the  Trent  by  a  canal  80 
miles  long,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  lai^e  reservoirs. 
The  trade  consists  principally  in  malt,  com,  and  coal :  there  is  a 
paper-mill,  and  at  Spittlegate,  near  the  town,  is  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  The  market-day  is  Saturday :  five  fain  are 
held  in  the  year  for  sheep  and.  cattle. 

{History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln;  Tumor,  CoUedionj  PaWia- 
mentary  Paperi  ;  Communication  from  GrantlMM.) 
GRANTON.    [Edikburqhshibs.] 
GRANYi;.LE.    [MancheJ 
GRASLITZ.    [EoKK.] 
GRASMERE.    [Westmosland.] 
GRASSE.    [Yar.] 

GRATZ,  an  episcopal  city  in  Austria,  capital  of  the  crownland  of 
Styria  and  of  the  circle  of  Griitz,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mur, 
about  1040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  47"  4'  N.  lat.,  15"  26' 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  or,  including  the  garrison, 
50,000.  It  consists  of  the  Inner  Town,  which  lies  between  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mur  and  the  Castle-hill  (Schlossberg),  and  four 
suburbs,  namely,  the  Murstadt^  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mur,  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  two  bridges,  andthe  Jakomini,  Muntz^rraben, 
and  Leonhardt  suburbs,  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  village  of  Geidorf 
is  also  reckoned  as  part  of  Griitz.  The  whole  circuit  is  about  7  miles. 
The  Inner  Town  covers  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  ai'ea;  it  is 
separated  by  high  ramparts  and  by  a  glacis  from  the  suburbs.  The 
glacis  is  planted  with  avenues  of  chestnut-trees,  upon  which  six  gates 
open  towards  the  river  and  suburbs.  The  city  is  in  the  old  style  of 
building ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  It  contains  an  open 
triangular  space,  the  Place  of  the  Corps  de  Garde,  and  the  Carme- 
lites'-square;  St.  Agidi's  cathedral  church,  a  gothic  structure  built  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  lY.  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  all  the 
altai's  in  which  are  finely  sculptured  in  marble ;  and  near  it,  St 
Catherine's  chapel,  the' handsomest  specimen  of  architecture  in  the 
town,  built  as  a  mausoleum  by  Ferdinand  11.,  who  lies  interred  here 
with  his  consort,  mother,  and  eldest  son ;  the  Imperial  Burg,  with  its 
tower,  opposite  the  cathedral,  where  the  princes  of  Styria  formerly 
resided,  and  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities ;  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  nobility  hold  their  sittings,  which  contains  an 
ancient  armoury,  many  archives,  &c. ;  the  town-hall ;  the  university 
buildings,  containing  a  library  of  44,000  volumes,  a  museum,  &c. ; 
the  arsenal,  a  theati-e,  several  palaces  of  the  Styrian  nobility,  &c. 
Between  two  of  the  gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  Inner  Town,  the 
Castle-hill,  a  mass  of  limestone,  which  rises  300  feet  above  the  town, 
has  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  its  summit,  and  is  laid  out  iu  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  from  the  walks  in  which  are  presented  fine  views 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mur  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Murstadt  is  the  finest  and  most  extensive  of  the  suburbs  of 
Griitz,  being  embellished  with  several  handsome  buildings  and 
gardens.  The  Jakomini  suburb  has  handsome  and  mostly  regular 
streets,  an  equestrian  riding-house,  Ac ;  and  the  Leonhardt  suburb, 
to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Castle-hill,  occupies  a  large  sp.<ice 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  several  hills,  and  is  embellished  with 
agreeable  villsa  and  gardens. 

Griitz  contains  altogether  22  churches  and  chapels,  five  monasteries, 
and  two  nunneries,  an  Ursuline  seminary  for  females,  an  institution 
called  the  Jobanneum,  foimded  by  the  archduke  Johanu  iu  1811, 
and  comprising  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  museum  of  botany,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  ooUections  in  geokgy,  experimental  philosophy,  and 
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numiamaiiofly  and  a  nadiiigwrooiii ;  a  botanical  garden,  with  three 
conBervatories ;  lunatio^  orphan,  and  foundling  asylumB;  a  theatrei, 
an  hoepitaly  and  a  lying-in  institution,  &a 

The  oniTenity  waa  founded  by  Charlee,  duke  of  Styria,  in  the 
year  1658,  and  entnuted  to  the  management  of  the  Jesuite,  who 
though  often  expelled  have  been  reoenUy  once  more  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  inatitation.  It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  which  are  taught  by  28  professors.  The  number  of 
students  in  1885  was  between  800  and  350,  in  1842  it  was  942,  and  in 
1850  it  was  86G.  The  Convict,  formerly  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the 
largest  building  in  the  town ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university.  Grata  has  also  a  gymnasium  which  is 
under  the  Benedictines,  and  had  24  professors  with  644  pupils  in 
1850 ;  an  episcopal  seminary,  six  hospitids,  a  gaol,  a  lunatic  asylum,  &c. 

Grata  is  the  seat  of  administration  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice  for  the  orownland  of  Styria,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
Sedcau.  It  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  steel  and  ironware,  cottons, 
printed  cottons  and  linens,  woollens  and  woollen  stufis,  silks,  ribands, 
fans,  leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  hats,  potters'-ware,  &g. 

Grata  is  a  first-class  station  of  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste, 
by  which  it  is  118  miles  S.BJW.  from  Vienna.    [Sttria.] 

GRAUBt'NDTEN  (Oridtrnt  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switserland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  St.  Gall,  E.  by  the  tyrol  and  Vorarlbeig,  S.  by  Italy, 
and  1V.  by  the  cantons  of  Ticino,  Uri,  and  Glarus.  It  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  except  on  one  point  on  the  north, 
where  the  Rhme  issues  out  of  it  through  a  narrow  valley,  along 
which  runs  the  carriage-road  from  Coire  to  St  Gall  and  Zurich.  A 
large  offset  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  detaches  itself  from  the  group  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  running  in  a  north-eastern  direction  marks  the 
western  boundary  of  the  canton :  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
from  those  of  the  Reuse  and  the  Linth,  it  forms  many  high  summits 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  such  as  the  Badus  and  the  Crispalt,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Uri;  t|ie  Dodiberg  and  Pia  Roeein,  on  the  bordera  of 
Glarus ;  and  the  Soheibe,  on  those  of  St  GalL  Another  lofty  range, 
which  under  the  name  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  forms  part  of  the  great 
central  chain,  runs  east  from  the  St  Gothud,  dividing  the  waters 
which  flow  northward  into  the  Rhine  from  those  which  flow  south- 
ward into  the  Ticino;  the  high  summits  called  Piz  Yal  Rhein  (above 
10,800  feet),  Moschelhom,  and  Adula  are  in  this  range,  over  which 
the  Bemhardin  and  the  Splugen  roads  lead  from  the  Grisons  into 
Italy.  East  of  the  Splugen,  at  the  mountain  called  Kaloya,  on  the 
east  slope  of  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  the  chain  divides  into 
two;  one,  continuing  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  G^risons, 
divides  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Adda  from  wose  of  the  Inn ; 
and  the  other,  running  north-east,  under  the  name  of  Julian  Alps^ 
Albula,  &a,  bounds  the  valley  of  the-  Inn  to  the  north,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  that  river  from  those  of  the  Rhine. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  tfao  canton  is  therefore  threefold : 
the  largest  part  slopes  towards  the  north  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine ;  anotner  part,  namely  the  Engadin,  slopes  towards  the  east 
along  the  course  of  the  Inn ;  and  lastly,  there  are  several  vallevs 
belonging  to  the  Grisons  situated  on  the  south  or  Italian  side  of  the 
great  central  chain,  and  the  waters  of  which  run  into  the  Adda  and 
the  Ticino^  both  a£^enta  of  the  Po.  Ko  less  than  241  glaciers  are 
reckoned  within  the  Umita  of  the  Ghnsons  country,  150  of  which  send 
their  water  to  the  Rhine,  66  to  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Inn,  and 
25  to  the  Po,  by  the  Adda  and  the  Ticino. 

The  area  of  the  canton  is  2962  square  miles;  its  greatest  length  is 
about  80  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  55  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  surface  presents  numerous  valleys,  separated  by  alpine  ridges  coid 
traversed  by  numerous  rapid  streuns.  Into  the  principal  valleys 
many  smaller  transverse  valleys  open,  some  of  them  between  5000 
and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  « 

The  population  of  the  canton  amounted  in  March  1850  to  89,840, 
of  whom  38,089  were  Catholics.  About  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion spoBk  G^erman,  and  the  rest  speak  the  Romansoh  dialect, 
except  those  of  the  valleys  south  of  the  Alps,  who  speak  a  Lombard 
dialect  of  the  Italian.  Hie  climate  is  severe  in  the  upper  valleys, 
where  the  snow  lies  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  scenery  in 
many  psrts  is  magnificent  The  productions  of  the  soil  are  extremely 
varied,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the  aspect  of  the 
respective  valleys.  Some  enjoy  almost  an  Italian  climate,  and  the 
vine,  wheat,  maize,  the  fig,  and  the  almond  thrive  in  them ;  whilst 
others  produce  with  difficulty  scanty  crops  of  barley  and  rye.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  largely  cultivated,  as  well  as  potatoesi,  turnips,  canots, 
and  other  roots.    A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  canton  is  oooupied  by 

gastures  and  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous, 
^ttle  and  cheese  are  exported  to  the  Italian  markets.  Iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  among  the  mineral  products,  but  few  mines  are  worked. 
There  are  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  but  chiefly  for  domestic 
use.  The  transit  trade  across  the  passes  of  the  Alps  with  Italy  is 
considerable.  Timber  and  cattle  are  the  principal  exports ;  com,  salt^ 
oil,  woven  gpoods,  colonial  produce,  and  iron  are  imported.  The  moun- 
tains are  inhabited  by  a  vast  quantity  of  game,  besides  bears,  wolves, 
lynxes,  and  wild  oats.    Trout  and  sumon  are  found  in  the  rivers. 

The  canton  of  the  Grisons  is  a  confederation  of  little  republics^ 
a  Switzerland  in  miniature.  It  is  divided  into  25  jurisdictions ;  each 
jurisdiction  appoints  its  own  magistrates,  and  msJces  its  own  laws  and 
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local  regulations,  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  its  citiaens,  that 
is  to  say,  of  all  men  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  appoints  two 
or  more  deputies  to  the  Great  Council  The  Little  Council  of  three 
members  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  with  the 
measures  for  general  security.  There  is  an  upper  court  for  the  whole 
canton,  which  hears  appeals  from  the  local  courts. 

The  principal  town  of  the  canton  is  Coibb. 

The  origin  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Grisons  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  chief  inhabitants  of  various 
communes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  weary  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords,  assembled  in  a  forest  near  the 
village  of  Trons,  and  there  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  defend 
each  other^s  property  and  persons,  and  to  oblige  their  lords  to  respect 
the  same,  ^e  abbot  of  JDisentLs  willingly  agreed  to  the  compact ; 
the  counts  of  Werdenbeig,  Sax,  and  the  baron  of  Rhnauns^ 
followed  his  example;  and  in  the  month  of  May  1424  they  all 
repaired  to  the  village  of  Trons,  and  there  under  a  large  maple- 
tree  swore^  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  the  league,  which  was  called  Graubund  (Gray  League),  from  their 
being  dressed  in  gray  smock-frocks.  The  valleys. of  Lower  RhsoUa, 
near  Coire,  also  formed  themselves  into  another  league  with  tho 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  and  this  lesgue  was  called  Caddea 
('Casa  Dei,'  the  House  of  God),  because  those  oonmiunes  mostly 
belonged  to  the  episcopal  see.  A  third  league  was  formed  in  1486  in 
the  vaJleys  of  the  Albula  and  the  Lanqtiart,  and  this  was  called  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  of  whii^  Davos  was  the  chief  place. 
The  three  leagues  entered  into  a  federal  compact^  and  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.  They  bravely  defended  their  libertiea 
against  the  emperor  M«.Tifnilift^n  l.^  and  afterwards,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, against  Ferdinand  II.  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
Fnmce.  When,  in  1798,  the  French  armies  invaded  Switzerland, 
and  overturned  its  ancient  confederation,  the  Grisons  kept  aloof,  and 
being  threatened  by  the  French  with  an  invasion  they  rose  in  a  mass, 
and  called  in  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol  to  their  assistance.  In  1799 
their  country  was  devastated  by  the  French,  who  drove  away  the 
Austrians,  and  were  themselves  driven  away  again  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow.  At  length,  by  the  Act  of  Mediation,  under  Bona- 
parte, in  1808,  the  Grisons  became  a  canton  of  the  new  Helvetic 
Confederation,  which  they  have  continued  to  be  ever  since.  The 
canton  returns  4  members  to  the  National  Council  of  Switzerlsnd. 

GRAUDENZ.      fMARIXHWBRDXB.] 

GRAVE,  or  GRAAF.    [Bbabant,  Nobth.1 

GRAVE-EN-OTSANS,  LA.    [Alpbb,  Hautis.] 

GRAVELINES.    [NdhD.] 

GRAVESEND,  Kent,  a  market-town,  port,  and,  with  Milton,  a 
Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51**  26'  N.  lat,  O"*  21'  E.  long., 
distant  82  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Canterbury,  22  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  London  by  road,  and  24  miles  by  the  North  Kent  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  16,688.  The  town 
IS  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 
Gravesend  and  Milton  Poor*Law  Union  consists  of  the  two  parishes^ 
with  an  area  of  1271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,810. 

Gravesend  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  Gravesham ;  it  was 
however  written  Gravesend  in  the  succeeding  century.  Its  early 
history  is  unimportant  In  the  reign  of  Ridoard  IL  the  town  was 
attacked  by  a  squadron  of  F^nch  gaUeys,  and  burned,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  carrieii  into  captivity.  When  Henry  VIIL 
built  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  Essex  coast,  opposite  Gravesend,  he  raised 
two  platforms  at  Gravesend  to  protect  the  town  and  command  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  has  replaced  these  by 
some  modem  works.  Gravesend  forms  the  Umit  of  the  port  of 
London.  For  centuries  past  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been 
dependant  on  its  intercourse  with  the  metropolis.  For  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  passage-boats^  which  with  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  gradually  increased 
in  size  and  speed,  have  been  maintained  on  the  river,  from  the 
passenger  barge  of  the  14th  century,  charging  the  legal  Cue  of 
twopence  each,  and  occupying  a  day  in  the  voyage^  to  the  swift  river 
steamer  of  the  present  day,  making  the  passage  in  two  hours^  and 
chai]g^ng  its  psssengers  tenpence  a  head.  The  greater  part  of  the 
present  extensive  passenger  traffic  has  arisen  since  the  oommenoement 
of  steam  navigation.  Aa  a  place  of  reaidenoe  during  tho  bathing 
season,  and  for  holiday  trips,  the  town  has  been  much  frequentea 
of  late  years,  and  the  permanent  population  has  been  largely 
incraued.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  inconvenient  The  new  town,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  pariah  of 
301ton,  has  some  handsome  streets,  squares,  and  terraoea.  Considsr- 
able  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  rebuilding  of  houses 
consumed  in  fires  which  have  on  several  oooaaions  occurred.  The 
town-hidl,  in  High-street,  erected  in  1886,  has  a  masnve  Doric  portioo. 
The  parish  diuroh,  a  brick  edifice,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  has  been  considerably  altered  in  the  course  of  subcessive  repairs : 
a  church  at  Milton,  erected  l^  subscription  in  1845,  is  a  hanosome 
structure. in  the  decorated  style ;  and  there  is  another  new  diuroh  of 
neat  appearance.  There  are  two  Independent^  one  Baptist,  and  some 
other  places  of  worship,  a  Free  Grammar  school.  National  schoolsi  a 
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literary  instltailoii)  a  aitltigB  bmk,  ittid  Ttriooi  benef  olent  Mioolitioiia. ' 
From  WindmtU  Hill,  cldie  to  th«  town,  onw  a  vwy  fkroorito  resort 
of  Yisiton,  ostemdvt  proepecti  ot«r  tin  Th«nM|  ite  shipping  and 
■wnttry,  may  b«  obtained.  Roahtrrillo  Qittdens,  to  the  wMt  of  tfaa 
town,  which  haro  beon  within  these  few  pan  laid  oat  in  a  Tory 
picturesque  manner,  an  now  the  prinoipal  resort  of  Ttutors.  TIm 
town  pier  is  substantial  attd  well  built;  it  Is  supported  on  eastdron 
arches,  and  is  127  feet  long  and  40  A»t  tride  {  at  the  end  is  a  trans- 
verse head  T6  A»et  by  80  fbet.  The  tsrraee  pier,  at  the  esatem  end  of 
the  town,  is  A  later  stmetute,  190  feet  long,  built  ehtirely  of  ixon, 
and  is  supported  upon  massiTe  columns.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qravesettd  are  eztendte  market  gardens,  much  of  the  produce  of 
Irhioh  finds  its  way  to  the  London  markets.  Fishing  employs  many 
of  the  inhabitsats.  Markete  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  fidrs  on  May  4th  and  October  24th.  The  Thamei  and  Medway 
Oanal  enters  the  Thames  at  Qravesend. 

(Crudeu,  Hittory  e/  Qravtundf  Ommv/Mctaiwi  Jhm  Gr»fmend*) 

ORAYINA.    [Bari,  Terra  ni.] 

aRAyS  THURROCK.    [KflSBx.] 

GREAT  BELT.    HBrlt.] 

GRBAT  BRITAIN  has  been  the  legal  hame  of  the  island  Contain- 
ing England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  kingdom,  or  part  of  a  kingdom, 
which  they  compose  since  the  legislatiTe  union  of  these  two  countries 
(1st  May,  1707).  The  flnt  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union  enaete  that 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  shall,  from  the  above  day, 
and  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Great 
Britein ;  and  in  subsequent  articles  the  kingdom  is  called  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  the  largest  island  in  Burope,  and  one  of  the  largent 
in  the  world,  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  a  natrow 
arm  of  the  sea  called  the  English  Channel,  which  extends  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  island  and  separate!  it  ftom  Ffaace  [EirauSR 
Chakkbl],  and  by  it  portion  of  the  Atlafltic,  whidi  is  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  ooean  by  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ltoel£  This 
eea,  oalled  the  Korlh  or  Gerinau  Sea  [NoBfa  Sra],  sepatfitM  Great 
Britain  from  Belgium,  the  NetherlandiL  Germany,  Denmatk,  and 
Norway.  The  iBs^ish  Channel  and  the  North  Bea  afe  united  by  the 
Straite  of  Dover.  To  the  north  of  Great  Britain  lies  the  wide  expanse 
of  ttie  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  West  side  of  the  island,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  are  numerous  small  islands,  and  a  large  one,  Irsuuid, 
which  is  separated  from  Great  Briteitt  by  St.  George's  Channel 

The  Lizard  Point,  the  most  southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  is  in 

'**  58'  N.  lat. ;  and  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness,  the  most  northern 


where  Loch  Bil  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  wefet  the  valley  of  Glemnore 
properly  begins ;  it  tennittates  at  Inverness  on  the  Moray  Fritii.  The 
country  north  and  west  of  GHenmore,  Which  inoludes  Ums  eoontlen  of 
Sutherland,  (Uthnesi,  Ross,  and  part  of  Inverness,  is  tlM  moat  aterile 
portion  of  the  island.  Neariy  tbe  whole  of  it  oonstitttteB  one  eMMraous 
mass  of  rook,  whoae  upper  surface  frequently  extends  in  plains,  but 
more  usually  is  oovend  with  hieks  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  mountain  plain,  wiMk  varies  between  600  and 
1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain,  extending  from  k  line  ioiniii^  Iak^ 
Broom  on  the  west  and  Dornoch  Frith  on  tiie  east  te  &ie  notttem 
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point,  is  in  58°  42'  N.  lat  The  most  eastern  point  is  Lowestoft,  on 
the  ooast  of  Suffblk,  1**  44'  E.  long. ;  and  the  most  western,  Aidna- 
murohan  Point,  m  Argyle,  0**  14'  W.  long.  The  distance  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  Lisard  Pohit  and  Dunnet  Head  is  about  608  miles. 
"  The  figure  of  Great  Britain  has  been  compared  to  an  irregular 
triangle,  the  apex  of  whidi  is  at  Dunnet  Head,  and  the  base  is  the 
long  line  of  the  southern  coast  from  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent  to 
the  Land's  End  iu  ComwalL  The  direct  distance  from  Dunnet  Head 
to  the  North  Foreland  is  about  640  miles,  and  to  the  .Land's  End 
about  600  mUes;  the  direct  distanoe  between  the  North  Foreland 
lighthouse  and  the  Land's  End  is  about  820  miles."  (<  Geography  of 
Great  Britahi,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difi\iBion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.)  These  distanoes  give  an  outUne  of  1460  miles ;  but  as 
the  eosst,  especially  on  the  western  side,  is  a  succession  of  projecting 
promontories  and  deeply-penetrating  bays,  the  real  ooast-line  probably 
exceeds  three  times  that  amount  Th*  surikoe  of  tiie  island  is  about 
80,644  square  miles,  of  which  the  northern  part,  called  Scotland, 
contains  81,824 ;  and  the  southern,  or  Bngknd  and  Wales,  contains 
58,820,  namely— England^  50,922 ;  and  Wales,  7898.  In  stetute  acres 
the  area  is  given  thus :— England,  82,580,940;  Wales,  4,T98,9T6: 
Scotland,  20,047,462 ;  islands  in  the  British  seas,  252,000 :  total, 
67,624,877  aeres.  The  line  by  which  England  and  Scotland  are  sepa- 
rated begins  oU  the  west  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Bolway  Frith, 
and  runs  along  the  Bsk,  Liddel,  and  Kershope  rivers  to  a  range  of 
mountains  which  successively  bear  the  names  of  the  Laurlston  Hills, 
Peel  Feu,  Carter  FfeU,  and  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Up  to  the  last-mentioned 
mountains  the  boundary-lme  runs  north-east,  but  at  the  Cheviot  Hills 
it  turns  north-north-west,  and  continues  in  that  diteotion  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  a  Ibw  miles  above  Coldstream.  The  temamder  of  the 
boundary-line  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Tweed  to  ite  mouth,  with 

the  exception  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which,  though  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  riveri  belongs  to  England. 

efmund  Survew  of  in  Sm:fiie9  and  flMt— ThoUgh  Great  Britain  does 
not  oontain  audi  elevated  mountain  ranges  as  many  parte  of  Ibnti- 
neot^  Europe*  it  probably  exMbite  a  greater  variety  fii  surftee  and 
aoa  ttisn  any  other  Eun^Nsan  country  of  equal  extent  We  shall 
mea^our  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  surfaee  of  this  island, 
r^rring  the  reader  Ibr  fUller  details  to  the  headhigs  —  <  Surikoe,' 
'  Hydrography,'  Aa,  in  the  notioes  of  the  several  counties. 

1.  SeoOm^,  noffA  and  wm  a/  (TfoMHora— Glehmote  is  a  long  but 
oonqtaratively  narrow  valley,  which  extends  south-west  and  north-«a«t 
ma  straight  line  across  the  idand.  On  the  south-west  it  begfais  at 
~S  ?!4"^^C  ?*^  *^°*  ^^^^  OMtem  shores  a  wide  gulf  or  sea-loOh, 
oalled  Lwsh  Lmnhe»  runs  MMtb^esst,  penetrates  deeply  into  the  main- 
land, and  IS  continued  north-eastward  hi  Loeh  I!U.    At  the  point 


shores  end  Cape  Wrath,  is  an  extensive  moor,  an  open  undUlsdlii^  land 
of  rooks  and  bogs,  on  whieh  a  few  hills  rise  at  great  distanoas  from 
one  another.    The  hi{fhest  summite  ooeur  on  the  western  side  of  the 

C'  'd,  where  Ben  BChor  attains  8220  feet  above  the  sea*  Hie  xnoiin- 
plain  and  the  ridges  which  constitute  ite  boundaiy  dO  not  extend 
over  the  nortlbesstem  part  of  the  island  Near^  four-fifths  of  the 
county  of  Caithness  form  a  plain,  with  an  undulating  surftee,  whieh 
may  vary  between  50  and  200  feet  above  the  Sea-leyeL  To  tiie  west 
of  this  comparatively  low  and  level  land  risee  Ben  Wyvi%  an  eziensive 
mass  of  lofty  irregular  rocka,  8720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  region  to 
tiie  westward,  extending  to  the  Atlantie  shoTe,  is  bare  of  trees,  and  in 
some  parts,  espeoially  afwut  Loch  Torridon,  alinost  destitute  of  vego- 
tetion.  The  greater  part  of  thia  extensive  moorland  afibrds  pasture 
fer  sheep,  and  eontains  a  few  habitetions  of  shephetda  Along  the 
western  shores^  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  sea-lodbs, 
are  the  hute  of  some  fishermen.  Towards  the  western  coast  are 
several  high  summits,  as  Kea  Clooh,  8600  feet,  and  Ben  Lair,  8000 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

2.  BooihMd  Htwtm  Qkninwn  mnd  the  Qrompitini  is  divided  i&t»  two 
diflhrent  rugions  by  the  high  ridge  of  the  C^m  Oorm  Mountailis^  or 
Norttiem  Qrampiwis;  The  country  west  of  that  range^  belonging  to 
the  oounties  of  Invemesi^  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  maintains  generally  the 
ohaiacter  of  a  mountsin  nlain,  and  oomprahends  the  valleya  of  the 
Spey,  Findhon,  Nairn,  and  Spean.  On  the  plain  rise  the  Mona|^ 
I^sgh  Mountains,  whieh  traverse  it  in  ite  length  from  south-Weat  to 
north.  They  are  sterile  and  of  oondderable  breadth,  but  none  of  the 
summite  probablv  exceed  2000  feet  in  height  The  plain  itself  is 
partly  eovered  with  moor  or  heath,  but  extuisive  traote  |»odace  fine 
gras%  and  make  excellent  sheep-walks.  The  oompazmtively  level  oountiy 
which  divides  the  momitsin  plain  from  the  Qerman  Ooean  contains 
several  extensive  moors,  of  which  Culloden  Moor  is  the  prinoipaL 

The  eountiy  east  of  thO  Northeni  (Grampians,  or  of  the  Cairn  Gorm 
range,  belonging  to  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  is  partly 
mountainous  and  partly  hilly,  and  oontains  a  considerable  extent  of 
arable  land.  Yeiy  few  spoto  in  the  mountain  region  are  fit  for 
cultivation.  The  narrow  valleya  of  this  region  are  used  as  aheep- 
walka  Towards  the  sea  mo  plains  which  in  some  places  extend  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  inland. 

8.  Seotkmd  hetwem  the  Oenind  Cfmmpiam  and  tk$  Pfottfi  bHvbeeh  Os 
#brM  and  tKe  Ofydc;— This  portion  of  Scothmd  is  ttaversed  by  a 
mountain  range  running  south  to  north.  It  begins  on  hoth  sides  of 
Loch  Long  on  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  north  at  the  westom 
extremity  of  Loch  Rannoch.  It  indudee  pwte  of  the  oounties  of 
Argyle,  Dumbarton,  an4  Perth.  In  the  northern  district,  botdoring 
south  on  Loch  Etive,  Awe  Water,  Loch  Awe,  and  dlenorohy,  a  few 
spoto  of  arable  land  are  found  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  the 
matgios  of  the  sea4ocha  High  and  rugged  mountain  masses  occupy 
the  oountrv  between  Loch  Leven  and  Loch  Btlve,  and  fiu*ther  north ; 
they  eitend  also  along  Loch  Awe,  at  the  northetn  extf«mity  of  whidi 
Ben  Cruaohan  rises  8800  feet  above  the  sea-level  Biwt  of  this 
mountain  mass,  as  fer  aa  Loch  Rannoch,  extends  the  barren  Moor  of 
'Rannoch,  whidi  on  the  south  and  north  lespectively  reaches  to 
Qlenorchy  and  Loch  Leven.  Another  mountainous  desert  of  about 
equal  extent,  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Spean  on  the  UMth,  is 
muoh  grander  end  more  interesting  in  ite  featnresi  The  peninsula 
of  Cantire  extends  for  neariy  50  miles  southward  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  a  cape  rising  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  diitriot  now  under  review  ettends  a 
mountain  region  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  surfeoe  of  i^e  entire 
districts  Ite  eastern  border  runs  in  an  oblique  line  over  tiie  whole 
breadth  of  the  island,  beginning  at  Loch  Lomond,  and  passing  through 
AberfoU  on  the  Forth,  CaUander  on  the  Teith.  Crieff  on  the  Earn, 
Dunkeld  on  the  Tky,  and  Bhdr  Qowrie  on  the  Isia,  whence  it  proceeds 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Central  Qranipians  near  Stonehaven. 
It  is  ohiefly  included  within  the  counties  of  Perth,  For&r,  and  Kin- 
oardhie.  This  immense  tract  of  counter  i«  covered  by  ridges  of 
mountahis  contahiing  several  high  summite }  yet  the  valleys  between 
the  ridges  are  frequently  Wide,  and  contain  extensive  thuste  of  arable 
land,  espedalhr  along  the  Bam  and  tiie  Tay.  Bast  aiid  soutii  of  this 
mountam  fegion  extends  Stratiimore,  the  Great  Vale^  whieh  be^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Forth  opposite  Stirling,  and  extends  to 
Stonehaven,  occupying  a  spaoe  of  at  least  80  miles  in  length,  and 
from  16  mile«  to  1  mile  to  breadth.  This  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain  belongs  chiefly  to  tiie  counties  of  Perth  and  Forfer.  Between 
Strafhfflore  and  the  Qerman  Ooean  lie  the  Sidlaw  dills  to  the  north 
ward,  and  the  OchiU  Hills  to  the  southward.  The  higher  bortion  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills  skirts  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  their  highest  summit, 
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Craig  Owl,  not  far  from  Lundie,  atioiiui  an  elevation  of  1000  feet 
Towards  the  sea  these  hills  gradually  form  a  succeaaion  of  terraces, 
which  become  lower  as  they  approach  the  pea.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  region,  along  the  Frith  of  Tay,  between  the  towns 
of  Perth  and  Dundee,  lies  the  Oarse  of  Qowrie,  one  ot  the  most  fertile 
tracts  in  Scotland.  Its  breadth  averages  between  2  and  8  miles.  The 
region  of  the  Ochill  Hills  and  Strathmore  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Forth.  South  of  this  river  lies  a  hilly  oountxy,  extending 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.    [Caufbib  Hili^.] 

4.  Scotland  tovth  €f  the  Plain  between  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Forth, 
or  Southern  Scotland. — This  portion  of  Qreat  Britain  contains  an 
extensive  mountain  region.  On  the  west  it  advances  to  the  sea^ 
extending  over  the  whole  of  Ayrshire  south  of  the  river  Ayr.  Its 
northern  boundary  follows  the  coarse  of  that  river  to  the  Haughshaw 
Hills,  whence  it  extends  to  Lanark  on  the  Clyde,  and  from  Lanark  to 
the  Leven  Seat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  is 
included  in  it.  On  the  east  it  proceeds  first  southward  along  the 
boundary  of  that  county,  but  afterwards  enters  the  county  of  Berwick, 
of  which  it  occupies  the  most  western  part,  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  Lauder,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed.  From  Melrose,  near  the  moiith 
of  the  Lauder,  it  nms  south  by  west  to  the  Wisp  Hill,  in  the  bound- 
ary range  between  Roxburgh  and  Dumfries.  Here,  the  southern 
boundary-line  begins,  and  stretches  in  a  south-western  direction  across 
the  county  of  Dumfries  to  Cross  Michael,  on  the  Dee  River,  in  Slirk- 
cudbririit  It  then  follows  the  course  of  this  jUer  to  Kirkcudbright 
Bay,  where  it  asain  comes  dose  to  the  sea,  forming  the  high  and  very 
bold  coast  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Wigton  Bay  as  far  as  Creetown. 
From  the  innermost  comer  of  this  bay  it  runs  along  the  Cree  River 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Ayrshire,  so  that  only  the  county  of  Wigton 
is  in  this  part  excluded  from  it  The  most  extensive  depression  in 
this  mountain  rqgion  extends  east  and  west,  comprehending  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed  f^m  Mehrose  to  Peebles  and  Lyne,  and  the  indley  of  the 
Clyde  from  Covington  to  Lanark.  In  the  Western  district  of  Kirk- 
cudbright the  Cairn  Muir  rises  2600  feet  high;  and  situated  about 
6  miles  north  from  Creetown  is  the  Blacklarg,  WO  feet  high.  ThA 
Lowthers,  between  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Nith  and  Clyde,  attain  an 
elevation  of  8150  feet. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountain  region  the  Und  extends  in 
spacious  flats  or  Inclined  planes,  which  are  mostly  covered  with  bogs 
and  mosses,  and  in  some  parts  clothed  with  heath.  Between  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Tweed  and  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  its  elevation 
may  bo  between  800  and  1000  feet.  The  Muirfoot  HiUfl,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oala  Water,  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  ana  of  the  ijakf 
which  falls  Into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  rise  tq  1860  feet,  and  the  Leven 
Seat  reaches  about  1200  feet  On  the  northern  decli^ty  are  ^tuaied 
the  Pentland  Hills.  On  the  west  of  the  mountain  region,  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Clyqe»  Um  a  oountry. 
which  may  rather  be  called  a  plain,  tiiough  it  contains  some  ranges  of 
hills.  The  highest  part  of  the  hilly  trfust  is  tl^e  Mifttie  Uw,  1558  feet 
above  the  sea. 

I^e'oounty  of  Wigton  constitutes  a  qeparate  natural  division,  being 
on  the  north  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  on  all  other  sides  oy  the 
sea.  It  oontains  no  mountains,  except  on  thp  boundaiy-Iine  on  the 
side  of  Ayrshire.  The  remainder  is  occupied  by  hills,  intQiisected  here 
and  there  by  wide  valleys  and  plains  of  moderate  extent. 

The  counties  east  and  south-east  of  the  mountaiii  region  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  range  of  mountain9  running  west  and  east 
This  ranffe  may  be  considereaas  beginning  on  the  wew,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  mountain  region,  with  Wisp  Hill  (1940  feet),  whence  it 
continues  to  the  boundaxy-line  of  Eqgland,  which  it  attams  between 
Peel  Fell  and  Carter  FelL  Hence  It  extends  north-east  along  the 
boundary-line  between  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Cheviot  Hi&s,  a 
name  by  which  the  whole  range  Is  generally  designated.  The  highest 
portion  of  this  range  is  either  bare  rock  ot  coveted  with  stones ;  but 
the  declivities^  though  rather  steep,  are  generally  plothed  with  a  rich 
close  greenswardjwMch  affords  exo^ent  pastl^re  for  the  bree4  of 
sheep  calle4  the  Cheviots.  The  tract  of  country  between  this  rax)ge 
and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  east  of  the  mountain  r^on,  is  traversed  by 
another  range  of  high  hills  called  the  Lammermuir,  which  stretches 
eastward  to  the  (German  Ocean,  terminating  in  Lumsden  Hill,  730  feet 
high,  and  the  rocky  promontory  of  St  S)b's  Head.  Nortl^  of  the 
Lammermuir  HiUs  is  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Tyne.  £^m  St  Abb's 
Head  a  low  ridge  of  hills  extends  along  the  shores  of  Berwickshire  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  <^  Berwick-upqn-Tweed.  These  hills 
and  the  Lammermuir  Hills  inclose  on  the  north  i^id  east  the  Merse  of 
Berwickshirp,  a  nlain  with  a  slightly  undulating  surface,  which  e^tpn(]s 
to  the  banks  of  tne  Tweecl,  between  Coldstream  and  Berwick. 

The  country  south  of  the  mountain  region  contains  a  plain,  whiph 
^ctends  along  the  Solwi^y  Frith  from  tne  borders  of  England  to  the 
river  Annan,  about  20  xmles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
8  miles.  Sol  way  Moss  is  included  In  Cun^berl^d.  The  country  west 
of  the  Anniin^  ss  far  as  Dumfries,  is  n^uch  more  hilly,  and  contains  a 
still  smaller  portion  of  cultivable  ground.  I^ortl^  of  these  districts 
the  hills  are  generally  covered  wi3i  heath  and  moor;  but  many  of 
them  afford  sneep-paMure.  The  sofitih-eastem  portion  of  Kirk6ud- 
bright  whiiih  is  pot  inclosed  in  the  mountain  region,  is  occupied  by 
high  hills  along  tpe  Solway  Frith,  between  the  mouth  ot  the  itith  and 
Kirkcudbright  Bay. 


5.  England  north  qf  a  line  drawn  from  tne  mouth  of  (he  Mersey  tQ 
Weaver  HiU  in  Derbyshire  (53*  N.  lat),  and  (hence  to  th^  jmction  oj 
the  Trent  and  Owe— This  is  the  onlv  part  of  England  which  can  bo 
called  mountainous.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountain  rangu 
which  traverses  it  is  from  north  to  south  This  range  ^longs  ohieny 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire,  but 
extends  into  Lancashire,  Durham,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire.  At 
its  most  northern  point  it  is  connected  with  the  south- western  extre- 
mity of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  whence  it  extends  southward,  mostly  i^long 
the  boundary-line  between  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  to  Cross- 
Fell,  54*  42^^^  lat,  near  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Cum» 
berland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham.  This  portion  of  the  chain  is 
of  comparatively  small  elevation  and  width.  From  Cross-Fell,  which 
is  2901  fieet  above  the  sea,  the  range  runs  nearly  south-east  to  the 
sources  of  the  Eden  River,  but  afterwards  its  course  is  nearly  due 
south  In  its  course  southward  the  range  varies  considerably  in 
width  At  the  souther^  extremity  of  the  lierbyshire  Mountains, 
a  little  west  of  Ashbome  in  Derbyshire,  stands  Weaver  Hill  (1154 
feet),  which  may  be  considered  as  the  last  link  of  this  extensive  range. 
The  entire  range  extends  from  the  Cheviots  to  the  banks  of  theTrent^ 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Pennine  Mountains.  West  of  the  Pen* 
nine  ICotmtains,  and  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Scotland,  the 
Cumbrian  Plain,  which  is  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  300,000  acres, 
extends  along  Solwav  Frith  from  Solway  Moss  to  the  inlet  of  Abbey 
Holme,  and  eastward  to  the  hills  of  Brompton  and  Croglin.  At  its 
southern  extremity  the  V^e  of  the  Eden  extends  to  the  south-east 

South  of  this  plain  lies  the  extensive  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Moun- 
tains, which  contain  the  highest  summits  in  England.  Opposite 
Morecambe  and  Lancaster  bays  the  ofiBiets  of  the  Pennine  range 
approach  the  sea  within  a  distance  vaiving  from  0  to  12  miles.  The 
intervening  space  is  covered  with  heath  Jong  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
and  its  offliets,  and  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  level  land  exte^ 
along  the  sea.  South  of  Lancaster  Bay  the  level  conntiy  along  the 
coast  grows  wider.  This  tract  which  lie^  to  thp  west  of  the  road 
running  from  Lancaster  through  Oaratang  to  Prestqn-on-the-Bibble, 
is  from  8  to  10  miles  in  width,  and  is  called  the  Fylde.  Between  the 
Kibble  and  the  Mersey,  and  west  of  the  Pennine  chain,  extends  a  high 
tract,  which  Is  encircled  by  a  broad  belt  of  low  and  level  country. 
The  soil  is  a  loam  of  various  quality,  in  some  parts  very  light  and 
sandy.  South  of  the  Mersey  the  moorlands,  which  skirt  the  nioun- 
tainM  of  Derbyshire  op  the  west  and  divide  them  from  the  Plain  of 
Chedure,  are  not  extensive;  but  at  the  south-iyestem  extremity  pf 
the  Derbyshire  Mountains  occur  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  which 
occupy  the  whole  of  that  county  north  of  a  line  drawQ  from  New- 
castle-under-Lyne  to  Uttoxeter. 

We  pass  to  tha  east  of  tUd  Pennine  rangei  The  most  northern 
angle  of  Eneland,  as  hr  south  as  the  Coquet  Biver,  is  a  very  hilly 
country,  and  some  of  the  eminences  are  of  considerably  height 
Toward^  the  Coquet  the  high  ground  extends  in  cd^vated  plains 
(Alnwick  Moor,  ko,),  which  are  probably  800  feet  above  this  sea-level, 
and  are  covered  with  heath.  The  Vale  of  the  Coquet  is  wide,  and 
oontains  considerable  tracts  of  fertile  land.  South  of  the  Coquet  begin 
the  exteqsive  moorlands  which  occupynearly  one-third  of  Northun^- 
berland  and  portions  of  Durham  ana  Yorkshire.  The  width  of  these 
moorlands  varies  between  10  and  80  miles ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
between  600  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  They  are  in  general 
extensive^  ooen,  solitary  wastes,  producing  little  except  heath,  and 
affprding  onfy  a  scanty  subsistence  to  flocks  of  she^p.  In  Yorkshire 
the  moorlands  are  intersected  by  extensive  valley^,  oontaining  consider- 
able tracts  of  ahible  land. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  moorland  to  the  Germ^ 
Ocean  has  in  general  a  hilly  character,  with  inteprening  trat^ts  of 
good  soil  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Tyne  the  high 
land  rises  only  to  a  moderate  ele?ation.  The  country  south  of  the  Vale 
of  Tyne  is  hillv.  The  valley  of  the  Tees  is  the  most  extensive  vaJley 
in  that  part  of  England  whiph  is  north  of  the  Plain  of  York.  Tne 
Vhia  or  York  extends  firom  the  valley  of  the  Tees  southward  po 
the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trsnt^  8n4  to  Doncasteron  the  Don,  a 
distance  of  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  Western  Moo3^ 
lands  by  a  narrow  hilly  tract  The  eastern  boundaryof  the  Tale  of 
the  Tees  is  formed  by  the  Eastern  Moors  and  the  n  olds  of  York. 
Soutii  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  is  the  Vale  of  the  Upper  Derwent^ 
or  of  Pickering.  Its  form  is  an  imperfect  oyal,  being  35  miles  fron^ 
west  to  east)  an4  10  niiles  f^m  south  to  npft^  where  wi<lMt  It  jf 
evervwhere  surrounded  by  heights  of  considerable  elevatiof^  uxd  h%B 
all  the  appearance  of  a  dried  lake.  The  York  Wolds^  wldch  form  the 
southern  oorder  pf  this  vale,  occupy  nearly  half  qt  toe  surface  of  the 
country  between  the  Derwent  and  the  German  Oceasu  To  i^p  east 
of  the  Wolds  extends  Holdemess,  a  fertile  plain  with  a  low  but 
undulating  surface. 

6.  Airland  aouth  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  iliQnfk  nf  the  Uereey  to 
Weaver  BiU,  and  thence  to  the  cor^uence  qf  the  Chiie  ^nd  Trent  on  the 
north,  and  the  Thcmee  River  on  the  sQif(A. — The  western  boundary  of 
this  extensive  region  is  formed  bv  w^t  may  properly  oe  called  the 
Great  Western  Vale.  It  extends  from  the  wide  swtuary  of  the  river 
Mersey  southward,  and  ohieflv  along  the  Severn  to  the  asstuary  of 
that  river  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  comprehending  f^ 
plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  and  the  vales  of  Woix:estcr,  Eves)^ 
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Gloucester,  and  Berkeley.  lie  length  mav  be  about  120  milea  in  a 
itraiglit  liiae.  Its  northern  portion,  or  the  plain  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  extends  about  60  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth 
▼aries  between  26  and  80  miles.  A  ridge  of  low  hills  traverses  this 
plain  from  north  to  south  in  the  western  districts  of  Cheshire.  In 
this  plain  also  is  the  elevated  ground  which  unites  the  mountain  system 
of  Wales  to  the  central  part  of  England,  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  the 
Severn.  Though  several  tracts  covered  with  heath  and  moor  occur 
on  this  plain,  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  a  good  soil,  and  is  well  culti* 
v&ted.  South  of  Wenlodc  Edge  begins  what  is  properly  called  the 
Vale  of  the  Severn.  It  eztendB  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  about 
70  miles,  and  except  at  those  places  where  the  valleys  of  the  tributary 
rivers  of  the  Severn  open  into  it,  it  never  exceeds  12  miles  in  width^ 
and  is  often  narrowed  to  6  or  6  miles.  This  vale  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts  of  England 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  this  vale  extends  the  highest  ground  of 
Central  England.  It  is  connected  with  the  Derbyshire  Mountains  by 
the  high  land  which  extends  along  the  borders  of  Cheshire  and  Staf- 
fordslure,  and  rises  at  its  lowest  point,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  to  419  feet,  and  afterwards  runs  between  New- 
castle-under-Lyne  and  Drayton  to  the  hill  called  the  Wrekin,  about 
6  miles  E.S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  which  is  1820  feet  above  the  sea. 
South  of  the  Avon,  near  Perahore^  rises  the  Bredon  Hill,  which  has 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
which  terminate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  Bath. 

On  the  east  of  this  high  land  lies  the  Central  Region  of  England, 
which  on  its  eastern  border  is  contiguous  to  the  Great  Eastern  Plain, 
and  on  the  south  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Its  sur&oe 
rises  and  sinks  in  gentle  undulations,  between  which  there  are  wide 
valleys,  which  in  some  parts  spread  out  into  plains.  None  of  Uie  hills 
attain  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  se&-leveL  This  extensive 
district  is  in  general  well  and  profitably  cultivated. 

The  Great  Extern  Plain  extends  from  the  river  Humber  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  is  by  nature  divided  into  three  different 
portions,  a  lower  and  two  higher  ones.  The  lower  portion  lies  round 
that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the  Wash,  and  extends  to  the 
south-west  This  low  and  marshy  country,  cidled  the  Fens,  extends 
60  mUes  from  north  to  south,  and  80  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth 
from  Market  Deeping  to  Lynn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  The  rivers 
not  having  the  necessary  fall  to  carry  off  the  water,  this  tract  is 
exposed  to  floods  from  sudden  falls  of  rain,  and  also  to  inundations  of 
the  sea,  Dvkee,  canals,  and  other  works  have  been  constructed  to 
prevent  such  acddents,  and  also  to  promote  the  genenl  drainage  of 
this  extensive  leveL 

That  portion  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Fens 
comprehends  Lincolnshire  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Wainfleet  to 
Sleaford.  This  tract  is  considerably  higher  than  the  fen  region  south 
of  it,  which  is  called  Holland.  On  the  north  the  high  ground  forms 
the  banks  of  tlie  Humber,  from  Winteringham  on  the  west,  to  Great 
Grimsby  on  the  east.  From  the  last  mentioned  place  a  low  belt 
of  fertile  marshes  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean. 
The  marshes  advance  inland  to  Louth  and  Buz)^,  and  vary  in  width 
from  8  to  7  miles.  Along  this  coast  is  a  submarine  forest,  visible 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  low  water,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  £rom 
the  land. 

East  of  the  Fens,  and  comprehending  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  extends  a  plain,  which  in  its  northern  district  is 
in  the  highest  parts  between  160  and  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating,  but  becomes  more  broken  as 
we  advance  farther  north.  The  small  streams  which  drain  this  plain 
ffenerally  lie  several  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  surfiEuse.  Its 
fertility,  which  towards  the  north  is  but  moderate,  increases  to  the 
south,  and  the  soil  in  Essex  is  tmrivalled  in  England  for  its  rich  crops 
of  wheat  The  southern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  marked  ^  the 
high  ground  which  extends  from  Eppipg  Forest  eastward  to  Brent- 
wood and  Langdon  Hill,  and  then  north-east^  terminating  between 
Chelmsford  and  Maldon. 

7.  Ens^nd  aotUh  of  the  River  Themes  and  the  Brittol  ChanneL^ 
Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  region  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
high  land,  a  transverse  section  of  whidi  forms  the  lofty  chalk  difls 
along  the  Straits  of  Dover,  between  the  South  Foreland  and  Folke- 
stone. Ftom  the  idiores  of  the  Straits  it  extends  in  a  north-north-west 
direction  to  the  ssstuary  of  the  Thunes,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
moderately  high  coast  between  Reculver  and  tiie  ouUet  of  the  East 
Swale ;  the  mgh  land  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  may  be  conaidezvd  as  an 
eastern  prolongation  of  it  The  surface  of  this  elevated  tract  may,  on 
an  average,  be  in  its  higher  parts  about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Though 
the  soil  is  chalky  and  dry,  it  has  in  parts  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  is  well  cultivated. 

The  high  land  continues  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  and 
is  several  miles  wide,  with  a  longitudinal  depression  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  two  parallel  ridges.  The  northern  ridge, 
which  is  a  oontmuation  of  the  chalk,  is  the  higher,  and  contuns 
Hollingboum  Station,  616  feet  above  the  sea.  This  high  ground  runs 
first  north-west,  and  in  its  depression  lie  the  towns  of  Ashford, 
Charing,  and  Maidstone.  At  Maidstone  the  high  lands  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  but  west  of  it  they  appear  again 


in  the  same  form,  running  nearly  due  west    Farther  west  there  are 
few  considerable  elevations. 

The  country  between  the  high  lands  north-east  of  Maidstone  and 
the  East  Swale  is  a  gently  indmed  plain,  containing  small  depresaioDs; 
but  before  it  reaches  the  water's  edge  the  ingjb,  land  entirely  subsides, 
and  is  skirted  bv  a  low  and  level  tract  The  country  farther  west^ 
between  the  high  lands  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames,  is  moro 
diversified  in  its  surface. 

The  country  between  the  North  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  is 
divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions  bv  the  South  Downs,  which 
begin  on  the  shores  of  the  KngliBh  Channel  in  the  high  promontory 
of  Beachy  Head  (564  feet),  and  run  as  far  as  Bramber,  a  distance  of 
28  miles,  in  a  general  direction  parallel  and  dose  to  the  coast,  which, 
as  far  west  as  Brighton,  presents  a  Hne  of  clifb  formed  by  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  thu  chidk  range.  Their  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  in  some  parts  6  miles.  Ditchling  Beacon,  about  6  miles  north  frK>m 
Brighton,  is  858  feet  high.  Norw-west  of  Chichester  is  Butser  Hill, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  917  feet ;  and  here  the  South  Downs  may 
be  considered  to  terminate.  Of  the  Alton  Hills,  which  form  a 
junction  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  between  Petersfield  and 
Famham,  the  highest  summit,  Hind  Head,  is  923  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  South  Downs  afford  excellent  sheep-walkia,  and  the  plain  of 
Chichester,  or  the  low  tract  alojig  the  sea-shore,  is  characterised  by  a 
high  degree  of  fertility. 

Between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  and  bounded  by  the  Alton 
Hills  on  the  west,  extends  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
This  tract  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  though  there  are  undulating 
tracts  in  several  places,  and  a  few  hillaof  considerable  elevation.  The 
highest  summits  are  Leith  Hill,  south-west  of  Dorking,  993  feet  high, 
and  Crowborough  Beacon  in  Ashdown  Forest,  804  feet  high.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Weald,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  South  Foreland  and  Beachy  Head,  is  Romney  Marsh,  a  low  and 
level  tract,  containing  nearly  50,000  acrea  It  has  been  wrested  from 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  an  embankment 

The  Alton  Hills,  which  extend,  as  already  observed,  from  Butser 
Hill,  south-west  of  Petersfield,  to  Famham  and  the  Hog's  Back,  may 
be  considered  as  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  a  more  elevated  terrace, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  between  0**  40'  and  2**  10'  W.  long.  It  begins  south  of 
Windsor  with  Bagshot  Heath,  and  extends  westward  to  the  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  constitutes  the  highest  portion  of  the  whole  tract  The 
southern  boundary  of  this  region  runs  from  Butser  Hill  to  Winchester, 
and  thence  to  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury ;  the  western  from  Shaftes- 
bury to  Westbury.  The  northern  boundary  is  not  distinctly  marked. 
Bagshot  Heath  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  463  feet,  and  we  lowest 
tracts  of  the  whole  region  are  probably  not  much  less  than  300  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  Its  surface  is  mostly  level,  tiiough  there  are 
several  hills,  but  they  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  except  Highclere 
Hill  (900  feet),  and  the  Inkpen  (1011  feet),  near  the  place  where 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire  meet  Salisbury  Plain,  the  most 
elevated  district  of  this  r^on,  extends  22  miles  east  and  west,  and  15 
miles  north  and  south,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  table-land,  which  at 
a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  but  on  a  closer  inspection  is 
found  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  depressions.  The  Marlborough 
Downs,  which  are  divided  from  Salisbun^  Plain  by  the  river  Kennet  and 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  are  in  eJX  respects  similar  to  the  plain, 
except  that  their  surface  is  more  uneven.  From  the  northern  side 
of  the  Marlborough  Downs  a  tract  of  high  land  runs  frx>m  Swindon 
westward  past  Malmesbury  to  Tetbury,  where  it  joins  the  Cotswold 
Hills. 

The  country  south  of  the  elevated  tracts  just  described,  and 
extending  from  the  plain  of  Chichester  to  Southampton  Water,  is 
tolerably  level,  and  though  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  country  alx>ut 
Chichester,  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  good  and  well-culti- 
vated land.  But  west  of  Southampton  Water  begin  the  extensive 
heaths  of  Ebmts  and  Dorset,  which  extend  fr^m  the  river  Avon  to 
near  Dorchester,  including  the  New  Forest  The  Purbeck  Hills  com- 
mence at  Studland  Bay  on  the  east^  and  the  high  land  continues  in  a 
westerly  direction  along  the  coast :  it  is  united  to  Salisbury  Plain  by 
the  elevated  ground  which  runs  frt)m  Beaminster  to  Shaftesbury,  and 
contains  Bulbarrow  Hill  (927  feet)  and  Wingreen  Hill  (941  feet). 

The  elevated  tract  of  countiv  which  extends  from  Bagshot  Heath 
to  Westbury  Down,  and  of  wnich  the  heaths  of  Hants  and  Dorset 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendage,  forms  the  central  r^on  of 
England  south  of  the  Thames.  Farmer  west  the  face  of  the  country 
changes  considerably,  and  presents  a  greater  variety  in  its  surface. 
The  northern  portion,  or  that  tract  which  extends  from  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley,  the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Western  Yale,  to  the  Mendip 
Hills,  has  a  more  broken  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of 
En^and.  Some  high  summits  occur,  as  Farley  Hill,  east-north-east 
of  Bath,  700  feet;  Lansdown  Hill,  north  of  Bal^  813  feet;  and 
Dundry  Hill,  south-west  of  Bristol,  790  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  western  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  near  Warminster,  a 
range  of  hiUs,  or  rather  high  land,  commences,  which  continues  west- 
ward to  Shepton  Mallet,  where  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  dislinct 
range,  and  is  called  the  Mendip  Hills.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  lies  an  extensive  level  tract  of  low  land,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Brent  Marsh.     From  the  Bristol  Channel  thif 
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low  tnu)t  eztendfi  eastward  to  the  towns  of  Wells  and  GUstonboiy. 
South  of  this  high  tract  is  another  plain,  whose  soathem  and  more 
elevated  portion  is  mostly  oovered  with  mosses  and  moors,  and  in 
general  is  barren.  The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  Vale  of  Taunton, 
or  of  the  Tone^  which  covers  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles,  with 
an  undulating  surface.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  produces 
the  finest  crops,  fruits,  and  herbage. 

The  Quantock  Hills  begin  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Parret^  on  the  southern  shore  of  Bridgewater  Bay,  and  run 
westward  along  the  coast .  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it ;  in  some 
places  they  press  close  upon  the  sea.  The  widest  portion  of  this  tracts 
called  the  Brendon  Hills,  is  also  called  Ezmoor;  and  Dunkerry  HUl, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  extremity,  is  stated  to  be 
1668  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Blackdotrn  Hills,  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Vale  of  the  Tone,  extend  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe. 

To  the  west  of  the  Blaokdown  Hills  and  the  Vale  of  Taunton  lies 
the  Vale  of  the  Exe,  or  of  Exeter,  whose  northern  extremity  reaches 
the  borders  of  Exmoor,  and  in  that  part  is  separated  only  by  a  hilly 
tract  from  the  Vale  of  Taunton.  Its  surface  is  mostly  strongly  undu- 
lating, and  in  some  parts  even  hiUy.  Contiguous  to  the  Vide  of  the 
Exe  on  the  west  is  Dartmoor,  a  high  plateau  of  irr^ular  surfiice,  in 
some  places  corered  with  huge  masses  of  granite,  in  others  with 
swamps,  or  a  thin  and  poor  soil  Difttmoor  is  separated  from  the 
mountains  of  Cornwall  by  the  comparatively  narrow  yalley  of  the 
river  Tamar.  The  high  ujxdB  of  Cornwall  extend  in  one  continuous 
mass  to  the  most  western  point  of  England,  the  Land's  End. 

8.  England  weU  of  the  GretU  Western  Vale,  inclwiing  Walea.—Tbia 
region,  tiie  most  rugged  and  mountainous  part  of  England,  is  inter- 
sected, near  its  central  parts,  by  two  deep  valleys,  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  separated  by  some  high  lands  not  more  than  15 
miles  serosa  These  are,  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Dyfi  from 
Machynlleth  to  Cardi^^an  Bay,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Severn 
from  above  Llanidloes  to  Melverley,  where  the  river  enters  the  Great 
Western  Vale. 

North  Wales,  or  the  country  north  of  this  natural  line,  contains  in 
its  central  district  a  verv  extenslYe  mass  of  high  land,  which  occupies 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.*  The  lowest  tracts  of  this  luA 
land  are  probably  not  much  less  than  800  feet  above  the  sea^  and  the 
cold  climate,  wluch  is  the  consequence  of  such  an  elevation,  renders 
the  whole  tract  tmfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  places 
aloDg  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Along  the  north-western  edge  of  this  elevated  tract  extends  the 
Snowdon  range,  which  contains  the  highest  summits  in  Wales.  It 
beg^ins  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  whence  it  runs  Bouth<- 
Bouth-west  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Cardigan  Bay,  a  distance 
of  2i  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  width  of  the  range  varies  from 
5  to  7  miles.  From  both  extremities  it  rises  gradually  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  contains  several  summits  more  than  SOOO  feet  high ; 
the  highest  is  the  extensive  mountain  mass  known  under  the  name  of 
Snowdon,  whose  highest  pinnade^  called  Wyddfa,  attains  an  elevation 
of  S571  feetb  A  range  of  high  hills  branches  off  from  this  range 
south  of  the  highest  part^  and  runs  to  Caernarvon  Bay,  where  it  ter- 
minates south  of  Clynnog  In  the  Rivell,  which  is  1886  feet  high. 
Between  the  Snowdon  range  and  the  Strait  of  Menai  is  an  extensive 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  but  it  is  not  low,  the  shores  of  tiie  strait* 
being  generally  rocky  and  bold.  The  highest  portion  of  the  elevated 
mountain  region  extends  south  of  the  Snowdon  range,  comprehend- 
ing the  central  part  and  more  than  half  of  Merionethshire.  Several 
summits  attain  upwards  of  2000  feet :  the  Arennig,  between  Llyn 
Arennig  and  Llyn  Tryverin,  is  2809  feet  high.  The  countiy  inclosed 
by  these  ranges  contuns  some  fine  picturesque  valleys,  among  which 
are  those  of  Festinlog  and  Dolgelley.  The  £erwyn  range,  which  con- 
stitutes the  south-south-east  boundary  of  the  high  mountain  region, 
traverses  the  country  from  the  Great  Western  Vale  to  Cardigan  Bay. 
The  highest  summits  are  Arran  Mowddwy  and  Cader  Idris. 

The  countzy  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Dee  does  not 
differ  in  its  general  description  from  the  elevated  mountain  region, 
except  that  the  hills  decrease  in  height  and  in  steepness  as  they 
advance  further  north.  Several  of  these  however  attain  the  height  of 
1600  feet  and  upwards.  The  countiy  extending  fh>m  the  Borwjn 
range  as  &r  soutii  as  the  valley  of  the  Severn  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous :  only  a  few  of  its  summits  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation, 
except  near  the  Berwyn  Mountains. 

The  Plinlimmon  range,  which,  beginning  from  the  Plinlimmon 
Moimtain  at  the  source  of  the  Severn  runs  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  valley  of  that  river  in  the  form  of  sn  arc,  and  terminates  on 
the  west  of  the  plain  of  Shropshire  with  the  Breiddin  TTnia^  forms  a 
natural  boundary  between  North  and  Soutfi  WalesL  Plinlimmon 
Mountain  is  a  mass  of  rocks  of  great  extent^  whose  highest  summit 
rises  to  2463  feet^  This  range  presents  a  great  regularity  in  its  out- 
line, its  sur&ce  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gradual  slopes  and 
rounded  summits. 

Contigoous  to  the  Plinlimmon  range^  and  on  its  southern  side^ 
extends  a  vast  mountain  tract  of  very  desolate  character.  The  towns 
of  Tregaron  and  Lampeter  on  the  Teify,  of  Llandovery  on  the  Towey, 
md  of  Llyswen  on  the  Wye^  lie  on  its  edge  and  mark  its  extent  on 
the  west  and  south,  while  the  Wye  River  bounds  it  on  the  east  from 


Llyswen  to  LUngerrig.  This  is  the  most  extensivB  waste  of  any  in 
England  or  Waleii»  and  resembles  the  high  lands  in  Sutherland  and 
Ross-shire.  The  countiy  between  this  mountain  tract  and  Cardigan 
Bay  is  extremely  rugged  north  of  the  river  Tstwith,  and  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  scenezy,  especially  along  the  small  river  Rheidiol,  when 
the  Devil's  Bridge  attracts  many  travellers. 

From  the  Bettws  Hills,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  Plinlimmon 
range,  and  lie  south  of  Newtown  on  the  Severn,  a  range  issues, 
running  due  south,  not  far  from  the  boundary-line  between  England 
and  Wales,  but  still  within  the  latter  countzy.  It  terminates  near 
Crickhowelion  the  Usk,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  wide 
valley  in  which  the  Wye  flows  from  Llyswen  and  Whitney.  That 
portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Wye  is  called  Radnor  Forest^  and  one 
of  its  summits  attains  2168  feet  South  of  the  Wye  is  the  Black 
Forest,  or  Myimld  y  Cader,  whose  highest  summit,  the  Cradle  Moun- 
tain, or  Pen  y  Cader  Fawr,  is  higher  than  Plinlimmon,  being  2545  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  eastern  offiiets  of  this  range  enter  Herefoidshire, 
where  they  terminate,  and  are  followed  by  £e  undulatmg  Plain  of 
Hereford,  a  country  of  great  fertility,  and  one  of  the  gardens  of 
England.  It  extends  norm  and  south  about  30  miles,  and  east  and 
west  nerhaps  20  miles ;  it  is  divided  from  the  Gbeat  Western  Va^e  by 
the  Malvern  Hills,  which  extend  along  the  boundaiy-line  between 
Worcester  and  Hereford  in  an  uninterrupted  range  for  about  9  miles 
north  and  south ;  but  their  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  does  not 
exceed  two  milesL  The  Midvem  EUlls  are  separated. by  the  wide 
valley  of  the  river  Ledbury,  an  affluent  of  tiie  Wye^  from  another 
range  of  hills,  which  are  much  lower  and  run  southvnod  until  they 
terminate  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Wye  enters  the  Severn. 
The  southern  and  higher  portion  of  this  range^  which  is  called  Dean 
Forest,  rises  to  an  average  elevation  of  900  feet 

The  hig^t  land  in  South  Wales  bogins  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
Caermarthenshire^  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Brecknock,  and 
enten  the  northern  portion  of  Monmouthshire.  This  range  is  called, 
at  least  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent,  the^ack  Moun- 
tains, or  Forest  Fawr.  Its  highest  summits  are  the  Caermarthenshire 
Beacons^  on  the  boundaiy-line  between  Caermarthen  and  Brecknock, 
which  rise  to  2596  feet^  and  the  Breoknockdiire  Beacons,  about  5 
miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of  Brac^ock,  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
2862  feety  and  are  the  highest  mountains  in  South  Wales. 

Some  miles  south  of  the  Forest  Fawr,  and  nearly  opposite  to  its 
centre^  are  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan.  This  mountam  system  is 
upwaxds  of  86  miles  long,  and  extends  nearly  15  miles  in  width,  from 
Merthyr  Tydvil  on  the  north,  to  Llantriasant  on  the  south.  Along 
the  southern  dedivity  of  this  mountain-system  is  the  Plain  of 
Olamoigan,  which  extends  over  the  southern  district  of  that  county. 
Its  Bunace  is  undulating  and  intersected  by  numerous  hills  and 
ridges  of  small  elevation.  This  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  South 
Wales;  its  soil  being  excellent  and  productive  both  in  com  and 
grass.  At  the  western  termination  of  the  Forest  Fawr  begins  the 
Vale  of  the  Towy,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  that  river  with 
an  average  breadth  of  2  miles,  to  its  mouthy  a  distance  of  aliout 
30  milesL  The  most  western  promontory  of  South  Wales  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  high  hiUs,  which  are  connected  witii  the  high  lands 
south  of  Lampeter  on  the  Teify.  The  country  south  of  this  range,  to 
Caermarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  and  St  Bride's  Bay,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  uneven  plain,  intersected  by  numerous  detached 
hills,  or  rocky  eminences,  of  an  irregular  and  conical  shape. 

ClunaU, — ^Being  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Great  Britain  e^jc^s  the  advantages  arising  from  such  a 
geographical  position ;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has,  in  common  with 
the  greatest  part  of  Western  Europe,  the  mildness  of  climate  peculiar 
to  this  portion  of  the  globe.  The  difference  between  the  climate  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  continent  is  chiefly  due  to  its 
insular  position,  and  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds  whidx  blow 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  Britain  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  summer,  or  of  cold  in  winter, 
as  the  continental  countries  lying  in  the  same  paraUeL  DifEiwences 
in  latitude  of  oourse  cause  considerable  variety  of  temperature 
throughout  the  island.  London  is  probably  about  the  same  elevation 
above  the  sea  as  "Wick  in  Caithness  is.  In  London  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  50*89^;  in  summer  62*32%  in 
autumn  51*35%  in  winter  89*12%  and  in  spring  48*76°.  At  Wick  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  46*7°;  in  summer  53*77%  in  autumn 
48*35,  in  winter  40*35%  abd  in  spring  44*41'.  The  south-western 
part  of  England,  especially  the  peninsula  between  the  English  and 
Bristol  ChanneLf^  has  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  districts 
farther  east  Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Plymouth  is 
52*1^  But  this  observation  cannot  be  extended  to  the  whole  western 
coast  At  Glasgow  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  47ir5% 
The  highest  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  Great 
Britain  may  be  fixed  at  about  80%  and  the  lowest  about  10' ;  the 
cases  bmng  rare  in  which  it  exceeds  the  former  and  falls  below  the 
latter;  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe^  within  the  latitudes' of  Great 
Britain,  it  nearly  every  year  attains  90",  and  sinks  as  low  as  zero. 

The  air  of  Great  Britain  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture 
than  that  of  most  other  countries,  which  shows  itself  in  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  fogs ;  and  it  i^pean  to  be  a  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  greater  number  of  rainy  days  than  the  countries  of  continental 
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SuTopc ;  but  at  the  nina  time  it  muit  be  obse? ved  that  the  ouantltj 
of  ran  doaa  not  difibr  mataiially  from  that  in  other  parte  of  Shirope. 
Thia  appavent  oontradiotion  is  explained  by  obierYUig,  that  during 
the  latter  montha  of  the  year  a  drizaling  run  u  Yeiy  oommon  in  this 
iiland,  and  that  it  is  nearlj  impossible  to  farm  a  true  estimate  of  the 
whole  quantity  which  fertilises  the  toil  and  Imparts  to  vegetation 
tiie  fret^ness  and  lustre  which  are  admired  by  tntyellers. 

JPopultitwi, — Sinoe  1801  there  has  been  a  deoennial  Census  of  the 
populatioB.  The  rssult  of  the  different  enumerations  is  giyefi  iii  the 
subjoinsd  table :— 


Sate 

of 

iMlM^ 

Ceafitt. 

1901 

8,950,950 

1811 

9,559*031 

1831 

n,28i,Hs:| 

1831 

13,090,523 

1841 

14,997,427 

1951 

16,931,898 

Wtle8. 


Wl,677 

6tl,235 
719,353 
806,274 
911,705 
1,008,721 


Sooilsad. 


Ulaadain 
the  British 
Bess* 


1,9Q8,430 
1,905,^64 
2,091,531 
2,364.336 
2,630,184 
3,889,742 


79,0001 
80,000 1 

99,5q9 
103,710 
124,040 
143,136 


TotaL 


Deeenalel 

Bats  of 

laoresse. 


10,579.956! 

12,960,120! 

14,181,365 
16,^64,893 
18,953,956 
20,959,477 


li  iMyospt. 

16 
15 


IS* 
I2l 


M 

f» 
41 


In  1851  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  was — stales,  10,898,559 ; 
females,  10,785,0ia 

in  the  oolumns  whioh  follow  are  gireii  the  area  of  tike  dlffnent 
counties  of  England,  Wales,  and  Sftotland,  |irith  the  population  of 
each  in  1801,  182^1, 1841,  and  1851 ;  ^o  the  estimated  area  of  the 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1821, 1881, 
1841,  and  1851. 


▲resin 
Statute 

Fepnlatloa. 

Epglsnd ;— . 
Bedford         ,        • 

▲oreff. 

1901. 

1931. 

1941. 

1961. 

395,^82 

63.993 

94,052 

197,039 

134,479 

Berks       .        .     . 

450,3;}8 

110,480 

132,639 

161,759 

170,065 

Backingbam 

494,930 

108,133 

135.133 

156,439 

163.723 

Oambridfo        •     . 

988,861 

80,346 

122,387 

164,450 

185,405 

Ohettev 

707,078 

100,906 

870,008 

806,660 

455,725 

Cornwall           .     . 

873,600 

103,381 

861,045 

348,160 

856,658 

Oamberlsi^ 

),90 1,279 

117,390 

166,184 

178,038 

106,492 

Psrby      ,       .    . 

996.803 

191,997 

819,961 

972,308 

896,094 

QeToa  .        .        • 

J,p57,f90 

340,308 

493,417 

692.990 

997,009 

Dorset     ,        •    . 

693,935 

114,453 

144,930 

175,0^4 

1M,907 

Durluun        • 

923,476 

H9,384 

193,511 

807,063 

891^097 

Essex       .        •     • 

1,060,549 

227,982 

^89,434 

844,070 

9^9,819 

OloQcester    • 

805,102 

250,723 

836,19P 

431,495 

4^9.805 

Hereford          .     . 

834,883 

88,436 

108,669 

113,272 

115,488 

HertiDrtf 

391,141 

07,893 

120,731 

156,660 

167,298 

930,968 

37,668 

48,046 

68,640 

64,183 

Ksat    . 

1,041,470 

908,M7 

4t7,284 

640.363 

•15,766 

XABaaalar 

1,<1»,331 

979,499 

1,063,048 

1,907,064 

8,03l,S9« 

IfSioester      f 

4M.194 

180,033 

174.571 

916,997 

890,908 

1,776,738 

309,935 

399*099 

363,608 

407,338 

Hiddlsssx     . 

199.J98 

818,129 

1,145,067 

1,579,936 

1,886,676 

Monmooi)^       •     . 

969,399 

45,568 

75,801 

184,969 

W»i^9 

Norfolk 

W*4,S9l 

373,479 

344,368 

412.664 

44?,n4 

Northampton    .     . 

630,358 

181,625 

163,097 

199238 

212,380 

KerthomWrlajid    . 

1,340,309 

168,076 

813,589 

266,020 

303,508 

Nottingham  . 

636,076 

140,360 

186,878 

840,910 

270,437 

QxInA     .       .    . 

473,897 

111,077 

138,884 

193,137 

170,430 

Batlanil 

•6,909 

10,300 

19,467 

81,903 

82,083 

«M(W       *       .    . 

936,066 

190,349 

109,311 

936,930 

880,341 

"."'wrr*'^     t       " 

;,w?,?3o 

379,677 

965,790 

489.900 

443,016 

8ott3»W9^    .    . 

1,070,316 

319,380 
243.693 

283,907 
345,973 

354,693 
609,473 

406.370 
698,716 

Suffolk     .        ,    . 

047.981 

314,404 

371,541 

915,079 

937,3^5 

fluTTcy 

478,703 

398,833 

900,417 

584,036 

433,083 

Svnex      ,        ,    . 

994,851 

150,471 

233,328 

300,075 

986,844 

Warwiek 

668,04« 

306,708 

174,488 

401,703 

475,013 

Weataaarelaad  .    . 

a6,4SS 

40,806 

81,860 

66,464 

58,387 

Wttti   . 

905,003 

183,880 

810,674 

866,380 

864,881 

WOiCiStlP        .    . 

4»9,19A 

140,441 

104,074 

849,490 

876,086 

torkOty   .      . 

TQrk,tfort^Ridl|if 

768,410 

111,109 

164,949 

184,099 

820,063 

«.730 

19,849 

91,711 

88,H2 

19.909 

1,850,131 

?69,937 

199.179 

204.701 

?15,3U 

Tqrk,  ^sat  ^Aing 

l,708»926 

673,199 

608,969 

1,169,580 

1,3^5,^6 

WsJ*i:-r 

m 

AnglMsy.       ,    f 

19|,«»9 

99,996 

46,099 

60.901 

67,987 

jBreeen         • 

499,158 

93,925 

43,929 

^9*m 

61,474 

Csrdigajj.        .    , 

443,387 

42,9;>6 

67,784 

98,766 

70,706 

Caermarthm         • 

606,331 

6>,317 

00,399 

106,939 

110,632 

Caema^oa       •    « 

870,278 

41,521 

68,099 

81,093 

87,970 

Denbigh 

886,052 

90,299 

76,428 

88,478 

02,583 

Flint                 •    • 

184,006 

99,469 

68,893 

96,919 

09,159 

Oisiaortia   • 

647,404 

70,870 

108,078 

171,188 

831,840 

MsrifQMth       •    • 

•96,301 

20,60i 

94,888 

90,398 

•8,843 

MutBOBMIV 

499,839 

49,194 

60,846 

00,607 

67,386 

PeBihri^        •    . 

491.901 

96.890 

79,789 

68,044 

04,140 

^fWf'**^^                f             ^ 

m,m 

19,199 

%hW 

M,469 

34,710 

▲berdsea        .    . 

1,390,936 

181,099 

166,048 

193,987 

•18,088 

Argyle. 

9,089,136     91,977 

07,919 

•7,971 

••,80ft 

'                         ■    .! ' 

Am  in 
•Utute 

Popalatua. 

- 

ScotloDd— CbnfiNwed. 

Acres. 

1901. 

1931. 

1941. 

18(1. 

Ayr          .        .     . 

660,186 

84,207 

137,399 

164,856 

^83,858 

Banff    • 

439,210 

87,216 

43,669 

49,979 

54,171 

Berwiek   .        .    • 

809,375 

30,206 

33,885 

84,438 

80.297 

Bate     . 

100,375 

11,701 

13.707 

16,740 

16,606 

eaithneae          .    . 

466,706 

88,600 

80,181 

86,943 

•8.700 

30,744 

10,668 

13,868 

10,165 

88,961 

Dttmbsrtoii      .    . 

198.944 

80.710 

97,917 

44.8ft6 

46,103 

Doialriss      < 

733,813 

64,507 

7p,878 

73,890 

7S,133 

Ediaburgh        .     . 

254,800 

133,507 

191,514 

825,454 

859,495 

Elgin  qr  Horsy    • 

34Q,000 

87,760 

81,899 

35,012 

38.959 

Fife      . 

822,031 

03,743 

114,556 

140,140 

153,546 

Forfar      •        .     • 

563,750 

99,053 

118,865 

170,453 

191,364 

Haddington  . 

185,937 

29,986 

35,127 

85,896 

86,380 

InTemesa         .    . 

8,783,501 

73,678 

89,961 

97,799 

06,500 

Klncsrdiae   . 

863,350 

36,340 

88,116 

33,075 

34.596 

Klnrose    •       •    • 

40,631 

0,735 

7,763 

9,76ft 

8,B84 

KirksndbHgbt 

•10,734 

89,811 

••••Oft 

41,119 

43,131 

Xisaatk         .       . 

691,719 

147,603 

844,997 

426,073 

580,168 

l^iiiut^wnw      .   , 

64,876 

17,844 

33,935 

99.973 

80,136 

Iifiiira  • 

197,600 

8,333 

9,369 

0,317 

0,856 

Qrkney  ana  Shct^ ) 

land       .       ,/ 

Peebl^    .        .    . 

88«,^78 

46,^24 

99,184 

91,066 

•8,6ftft 

229,489 

8,735 

10,049 

10,499 

10,738 

Perth  . 

1,814,993 

125,583 

198,247 

187,457 

138,660 

Renftrew  .        •     . 

150,000 

78,501 

112,175 

155,078 

161,091 

Boas  sad  Cromarty 

8,019,976 

60,SU 

••,7^8 

78,686 

88,707 

Bozbarfl^ 

460,06^ 

U,72l 

48,»08 

46,085 

61,648 

Selkirk    .        .    . 

170,919 

4,368 

6,fift7 

7,000 

0,808 

9tirUaff 

896,976 

60,995 

66.976 

92,097 

86,837 

1,307.189 

83,117 

28,840 

24,783 

85,793 

Wigtoa        ,       , 

336,736 

22,919 

33.340 

89,195 

43,389 

Ares  in 

PopsUtion. 

Statute 

lilaads  ia  the  British 

Acres. 

1831. 

1931. 

194^. 

1851. 

Seas:— 

lileofllsB       .    . 

!••,••• 

••,••1 

41.000 

47,976 

68,387 

Island  of  Jersey    . 

40,000 

28,600 

36,688 

47,644 

67,080 

Isiaii4  Of  QNorii-^ 

•ey 

80,908 

•4.948 

89,948 

88,76» 

Islands   sdi}aosi^t 

to  Oueriuey  :^ 

Alderney     . 
Henn .        • 

38,090 

'99 

''^^ 

1,088 
88 

3,333 

46 

Jethoa    .    . 

9 

14 

6 

3 

LeMarehant 

m^ 

ft 

— 

Otest     sad 

LIttlsSeKkJ 

49» 

649 

766 

680 

%0  stfttlfttioo  Vfli^th^  to  l^&r^i  will  h0  gi¥ea  i|»  tl^  articlo 
Ibslakd. 

CWoaoia— >T|m  floloiiioa  and  inrsiga  twaiftoriftv  of  Groal  Bxitaia, 
with  thflir  ftpe^  data  of  nniwooinn,  annual  sevsnu^  and  populatioa  (aa 
for  «0  iwovii)  iom  givea  la  tha  follosnng  taUe:-* 


*    ■* 

Date 

— — 

—      — 

bsteof 
Censas' 

(whenf 

of 
Aeees* 

Areata 
8q.  MUes. 

Annual 
^Tenne. 

Bovolatifli. 

aion. 

knowa)^ 

tbwope;-* 

M 

Gibraltar 

1704 

• 

90,000 

16,^8^ 

1860 

VsUs,  Qnso,  SJI4) 
ConMsp     .        .  j 

1900 

138 

127,789 

134,864 

1848 

Xoniap  Islands     •    . 

1916 

1,W 

00,031 

830,608 

1961 

Heli^land      ^       . 

1907 

6 

.1.. 

?,316 

1441 

4#ia:— 

.Ceylp4       .       .    . 

1709 

•4,964 

4U.909 

l,087.848 

1991 

Boaff  K^Bg     •       f 

1848 

90 

81,991 

87,069 

1963 

Laboan       .        •    , 

1846 

40 

1,709 

1,580 

W\ 

SingawV        ,        . 

1910 

•30 

40,081 

90,049 

1968 

Aden 

— 

— 

^. 

82.000 

195.0 

India  Company .  f 

IWl 

1,990^08 

iMMtOao 

lft8,»4O^«0A 

«- 

Africa :~ 

■ 

Cape  of  Qopd  ^ope  • 

1906 

898,0QP 

888,664 

8op,949 

1949 

Nata^          .        .    . 

1845 

20,000 

— 

116,000 

|850 

Msuitiiis 

1810 

'     700 

•11,864 

180,823 

1851 

QtoMt^               .    , 

1691 

It 

8,414 

6,693 

1861 

Gold  Coast 

1750 

8,000 

9,740 

••0,«0» 

1868 

SisnealMaa      •    • 

1797 

•6,000 

10,88« 

44,6ai 

1061 

St.  Htfsna       ,       , 

1964 

47 

17,179 

•,400 

I661 

1816 

•6 

199 

vr 

«s 

Fernando  fo   .       . 

— 

.« 

Tf 

•^ 

•*-> 

Seychelles  .       •    • 

1910 

90 

7,009      — 

GBBAT  BRITAIK. 


OfiBAT  fiBITAlV. 


98 


Ctoldll^ 


Aineriea  :— 

Htidioh'stey  dolhi  ) 
ptttf  sTettitoriM  f 
<3haa(k  .  t  » 
Kew  Brtdilwlbk  i  i 
Nora  SootM  «  ( 
CatM  BictttA  »  • 
Frinoe  Edward  Islaad 
Vewfbandland 
YancouTer  Island  • 
Falkland  Islands 

West  ladiM  • 

Antigua  .        •    • 

Barbadoes  •        « 

Dominica  .        •    » 

Grenada  •  •        • 

Gutana  .       •    . 

Jsmaiell  •  i        . 

Montserral .  •    & 

9«TlS 

6t.  ChristDphtr, 

St.  Kilts 
8t.  Lueia    4        » 
Bt.  YiBcent      • 
Tobago        •        * 
IVinidad 

Tirgln  Islands     . 
BahamaA         • 
Turks  Islands 
^rhiudaa        • 
Honduras    •        • 

Aastraltsik  t — 
Hetr  South  Wales 
fletoria  . 
Bottth  Attoitalis  . 
"WestMH  AttStMllft 
Tasmania,  or  Tan 

Dionen's  Laiid 
Hew  Zealand  4 
Aneklafid  Islands 


:"!} 


Date 

of 

Acoes- 

lion. 


:} 


1668 

lt8l 
1784 

1621 
1748 

1771 
1623 
1848 
1841 

1682 
1605 
1^63 
17dS 
I80S 
1655 
1689 
1626 

1628 

1808 

1768 
1768 
1^97 
1666 
1629 

160ft 
1670 

lt87 

1666 
1886 

160& 

1640 
1806 


Arte  in 

3q.  lilies. 


1,800,060 

846,466 

117,704 

18t607 

8,126 

2,184 

60,000 

12,500 

6,000 

400 

166 

260 

250 

80,000 

4,256 

48 

10 

»0 

181 

97 

^,000 

68 

6 

10,870 

885,600 

06,000 

800,000 

lOOtOOO 

28,680 

OSfOOO 
200 


Annual 
BeTcnue. 


718^714 

180,000 
98,080 

10,855 
60,396 

25,163 

54,096 

l2,90l 

17,366 

102,510 

180,670 

8,S8a 

1,066 

18,366 

13,960 
14,390 

7,792 

lO^SlO 

1,675 

16,104 

12,080 


676,008 

1,577,161 

108,818 

87,022 

139,545 

17,748 


Fto|nilStl«k( 


1,642,168 

198,800 

176,117 

27«f60 

90,000 

106,000 

550 

87,757 
185,939 

29,200 

82,671 

184,695 

877^4^8 

7,053 

10,200 

98,177 

14,850 
80,126 
i4,S78 
68,000 

t,000 
17,510 

1,520 
iljOOl 


208,254 

151,117 

70,000 

8,711 

t0,104 

86,656 
151 


Date  of 
Census | 
(when  ' 
known) 


—  I 


1851 
1651 
1851 
1851 
1853 
1653 


185L 
1851 
1844 
1851 
i851 
1644 
1851 
1881 

1814 

1852 

1851 
1651 
1851 
1858 
1651 
1846 
1651 


1851 
1851 
1688 
1858 

1850 

1851 
1851 


R^vehUi  JMli  <f6L— The  IblloWititt  toblo  oiliibito  tho  total  t^Tomio 
of  the  United  ftingdotii  of  Qreet  Britatti  And  It«lftnd,  with  the 
pHncififtl  items  ipoclfted|  ftit  the  yeefo  1848, 1848,  and  1868  :•- 


TMkX  BereftuO      •       1 
Cnstoiiis  ..It 

Excise         1        • 
Stamps    .III 
Taxes  .        »        •        * 
Property  and  Income  Tax 
Post^iBoe.    . 


1848. 

i'£5l,56l,6l7 
.  11,088,717 
.  12,877,520 
<  6,946,187 
.  4,100,486 
.  5,249,261 
595,000 


1848. 

£58,868,717 
10,009,111 
14,154,055 

0,643,771 

4,814,704 

5,347,865 

815,000 


1858. 

£84,480,844 
10,901,784 
16,887^714 
6|976,416 
8,158,867 
5,588,171 
1|  1 04,000 


For  the  yeftts  184^,  1848,  afad  1858.  the  total  expenditure,  With  the 
pHneipal  Items  stated,  Ik  hore  set  fbrth  :— 


Total  Expendithro 
Interest    and    Mans|remeht 
ITational  Debt         •        » 
CtTll  List      .        .        •        i 
Amy      •        •       fe       • 
Nary    .        •        *        1        * 
Ordnanee         •        •       • 


1848< 

.  £51,189,810 

^11    29,269,160 

100,807 

•    «       6,997,156 

«       6,606,057 


1S48« 

£54,168,180 
28,568,51^ 

608,148 

6,647,984 
7,911,287 
3,076,124 


l858i 

£51,174,680 

lt,804,845 

I90|578 
7i018t468 
6,640,596 
2,661,591 


•     .       1,910,704 

The  capital  of  the  National  Debt  klnonnted  in  1848  to  T90,0!rd,S92/., 
in  1848  to  ^91,800,8881. ;  Ih  1858  it  was  770,928,001/. 

Poor  Rateit  «t*c. — In  the  vear  1852  the  local  rates  (for  England  and 
Walea)  amounted  to  10,674,9622^,  of  which  the  Poor^s  Rate;  including 
Police  lute,  was  6,552,2982. ;  the  highway  Itatei  1,662,5751;. County 
and  County  Police  Bates,  820,1842. ;  Borough,  Borous[h  Watch,  and 
Lighting  and  Watching  Bate,  509,038^ ;  and  the  Land  Tax,  1,180.9172. 
The  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  vear  1884  was  6,817,2552. ;  in  1853  it  was  4,939,0642.  The 
number  of  paupers  i«lie?ed  on  1st  January  1849  was  940,801 ;  on 
Ist  January  1854  the  number  was  806,506. 

ExportM, — The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  prodaee 
exported  from  ports  111  the  United  Kingdom  in  1842, 1847, 1852,  and 
1863  is  as  follows  1-^ 


1642 
1647 
1852 
1858 


Exported  to 
Foreign  Countries. 

.  £84,019,208 
.  43,916,296 
.     58,579,895 


To  British 
Possessions. 
£13,861,820 
14,920,081 
19,496,959 


Tdtld. 

£47,881,028 
58,842,377 
78,076,854 
08,857,806 


The  value  of  foreign  me^ohaadlse  thmshipped  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  fbMgn  countries  and  British  possessions 
amounted  in  1851  to  2,966,8352.,  in  1852  to  8,706,e68fi,  in  1868  to 

6,278,0742. 

Shipping.-^The  total  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  years  1843, 1848, 
and  1853  is  given  in  Uie  following  table : — 


Bnterod. 

Gleand. 

firitUh. 

ForeiglL 

TotaL     i 

Brltiah. 

Foreign.      TotaL 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.     ! 

Tona. 

Tona.         Tons. 

1848      .    . 
1848      .    . 
1853      .    . 

2,019.528 
4,020,410 
4,518,207 

1,005.894 
1,550.046 
S,284,8i8 

8.925.422  ' 

5.57{i.461 

7,797,550 

2,727,806 
8,653,777 
4,551.498 

1.016.068 
1,497,460 
8,082,118 

3,753.369 
5.051,237 
7,588,611 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam-vessels  (exclusive  of 
river  steamers)  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  Ui  18&8,  were  : — 
17,567  sailing-vessels,  touusge  8,611,827,  employing  166,006  men, 
exclusive  of  masters;  and  639  steam-vessels,  tonnage  218,260, 
employing  17,519  men,  exclusive  of  masters.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1853  was 
645  sailing-vessels  of  154,956  tons,  and  158  steam-vesaeli  of 
48,215  tons. 

EduecUion  and  Religioui  ITenlt^fi.-— Aoootding  to  the  Census  I^tuma 
of  1851,  the  number  of  plaees  of  worship  aad  of  Soaday  schools  is  as 
follows,  namely : — 


Places  of  Worship- 
Established  Chureh  . 
Others                .    . 

totals       . 

Sittings  provided 

Established  Chntch  . 
Others    1 

Ttotals  i       1    . 

Suhdajr  Schools^- 

EstabUshed  Chnrch  . 
Others     . 

Totals      . 

Sunday  Scholars^ 

Established  Church  . 
Others    . 

Totals  .        •    . 

Day  Schools .        • 
Scholars      •        •    • 

Evening  Schools     .        • 
Scholars       .        •    . 

England* 

Wales. 

Islands  in  the 
British  Seas. 

Scotland. 

14,077 
16|018 

070 
1,408 

178 

1,188 
1,111 

80,090 

5,917,015 
4,017,123 

4,477 

264,548 
002,877 

158 

17,488 
44,511 

8,895 

767,088 
1,067,717 

0,841,186 

9,997 
10,369 

867t425 

480 
2,341 

81,004 

60 
106 

1,684,803 

1,005 
1,708 

10,366 

901,628 
1,197,888 

1,771 

84,004 
185,814 

161 

6,804 
8,673 

6,803 

76,288 
216,316 

2,099,661 

48,152 

2,01D,500 

1,506 

88,875 

960,870 

1,684 

06,091 

80 

908 

15,477 

840 
15,781 

292,549 

5,242 

068,517 

488 

15,071 

The  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  in  1851  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  12*0  per  oent.  (or  1  in  8);  the 
districts  or  oounties  which  were  under  10  per  oent.  being  South  Wales, 
8-6;  North  Wales,  9*0;   Monmouth,  9-0;  and  Hereford,  9*9.    The 

?roportion  for  Bedford^ire  was  10*4;   Lancaster^  10*6;  Middlesex, 
0-6;    Durham,  12*6;    Cumberland,  18*0;    Cambridgeshire,  13'1; 
Oxfordshire,  18*8;   Hertfordshire,  14;   Westmoreland,  15'4. 

The  pfoportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  whole  population  in  Scotland 
was  12*76  per  cent.  As  the  returns  were  not  furnished  so, freely  in 
Scotland  as  in  l^ngland,  ftr.  Horace  Mann  reports  to  the  Begistrar^ 
General :  **  Making  a  fair  allowance  for  deficient  returns^  it  seems 
pifobable  that  about  14  per  ceni  (or  1  in  t)  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  at  school  For  the  islands  in  the  British  Seas  the  proportion  is 
11  per  cent,  (or  1  in  9)  of  the  population."  tn  the  above  table  the 
term  ISstablished  Church  as  apnlied  to  Scotland,  means  of  course  the 
Presbjrterian  &stahlished  ChUrch. 

JSTiilory.— In  the  artiele  BsnAiTHiA  will  be  found  an  aoootilit  of 
Britain  under  the  Romans :  under  Bhqlavd  a  notlee  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period)  historical  notioes  respeeting  BoOTLAirD  aad  Wales 
afe  gitea  under  these  heads,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  on  the  dlSbrent 
oounties.  We  here  insert  a  list  of  tiie  sovei^eigbs  Of  Bfaglaud  from 
William  the  Korman  i  sepanlte  notioes  of  each  of  thA  Sovereigns  and 
of  the  more  prominent  events  of  their  reign  will  be  fbimd  in  the 
Biographical  Dltidon  of  the  Hnglish  OytdopSKlia. 

ItonHttn  tine:— 


1066    William  the  Clonqlicror. 
1087    William  Rnhxs. 


11 00    Henry  1 
ills    Oiephen. 
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1154  Henry  n. 

1169  Bicbaidl. 

1199  JohiL 

1316  Henry  HI. 

1399  Henry  lY. 

1418  Henry  Y. 


1461     Edward  IT. 
1488    Edward  Y. 


1485    Henry  YH. 
1509    Henry  YIII. 
1547     Edward  YI. 


Line  of  Plantagenet : — 

1272  Edward  L 

1307  Edward  II. 

1827  Edward  HI. 

1877  Richard  U 

ffou$e  of  Lancaster : — 

1422    Henry  YI 


ffouae  of  Tori: — 

1483    Bichardin. 


ffowe  of  Tudor : — 

1553    Jane  Grey. 
1553    Mary. 
1558    Elizabeth. 


1603    James  I. 


Some  of  Stuart : — 

I  1635    Charles  I. 

C<mmonwtaJUh,  from,  the  ExeetUion  of  Charles  L  tn  1649 : — 

1653     OUver  Cromwell,  Protector. 
1660    Biehard  Cromwell,  ditto. 

ffouse  of  Stuart,  restored : — 
1660.    Charles  n.  I  1685    JamealL 


1689 


ffouse  of  Orange.'— 
William  HI.,  with  Mary  n.,  till  1695. 


1702    Anne. 


1714    Geor^  I. 
1727     George  II. 
1760    George  III. 


ffouse  of  Stuart,  restored  .^— 

ffouse  of  Jffanover>^ 

1820    George  lY. 
1830     William  lY. 
1837     Yictoria. 


Oovemment  and  Administration, — The  Engliah  form  of  government 
is  generallj  called  a  limited  or  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy ; 
but  this  is  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  description.    The  sovereign 

Sower  may  be  considered  as  residing  in  three  bodies  or  estatoih-- 
ling,  Lords,  and  Commons.  These  three  estates  constitute  the 
ParHament,  and  the  concurrence  of  these  three  limbs  or  members  of 
the  sovereign  power  is  necessary  for  enacting,  annulling,  or  altering 
any  law.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  temporal  peers  of 
England,  the  elective  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  bishops  of 
England,  and  four  Irish  lords  spiritual,  who  sit  by  rotation  of  sessiona 
The  House  of  Lords  is  also  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Since  the  Union  with  Ireland  in  1801  the  House  of  Commons  has 
comprised  658  membersy  of  whom  there 


For  England, — County  Members 

143 

Universities 

»        .    . 

4 

Cities  and  Borongha 

824 

471 

Wales, — County  Members 

15 

Cities  and  Boroughs     • 

t        •    . 

14 

.^ 

29 

Scotland,— County  Members 

80 

Cities  and  Boroughs     . 

•        •    . 

23 

_ 

58 

Ireland, — County  Members 

64 

Unirersity    . 

»       •    • 

2 

Cities  and  Boroughs 

39 

—     105 


658 


The  administFation  is  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  to  certain  great 
officers  of  state,  usually  from  12  to  14  in  number,  who  together  form 
what  is  called  the  Cabinet  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  is  genendly 
considered  the  Prime  Minister.  The  usual  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are,  besides  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  June  1854,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  of  the  neoessanr  arrangements  for  canying 
on  the  war  with  Russia,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  appointed,  making  in  aU  four  principal  Seoetaries  of  Statfr^ 
Home,  Foreign,  Colonies,  and  War. 

The  superior  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  are  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery;  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  which  is  the  highest  Common-Law  and  Criminal  Court  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  inferior  courts  with  local  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  assise  are 
held  by  the  judges  in  every  county  of  England  and  Wales,  for  which 
purpose  the  oountiy  is  divided  into  eight  dnnuts.  The  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  are  in  all  cases  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  and 
are  removable  only  upon  an  addrass  from  Parliament  to  the  orown. 


England  and  Wales  are  ecclesiastically  divided  into  two  provinces 
— ^Tork  and  Canterbury — containing  25  bishoprics  or  dioceses,  besides 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Every  parish  is  under  the  spiritual  chaige 
of  a  clergyman,  who  is  either  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate. 
Each  pariiSi  has  the  management  of  various  matters  relating  to  its 
own  concerns,  the  inhabitants  meeting  together  in  a  body,  or  by  a 
certain  number  selected  from  the  general  body,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
levying  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  for  other  local  purposes. 
Certain  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  these  funds.  The  government  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Sootlaitd. 

Language. — 1.  The  Irish  language.  This  is  generallv  admitted  to  be 
the  purest  form  of  the  Celtic  speech,  which  appears  to  have  at  one  time 
been  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands.  The  Irish,  as  is 
well  known,  is  still  a  spoken  language.  The  oldest  Irish  manuscript,  a 
collection  of  bardic  legends  called  the  'Psalter  of  CasheV  compiled 
by  Cormao  M'Culinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  is 
believed  to  be  no  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  centuxy; 
but  some  of  the  bardic  compositionB  that  have  been  preserved 
in  this  and  other  records  are  supposed  to  be  of  mucn  higher 
antiquity ;  though  doubtless,  if  they  are  so,  they  must  have  been 
greatly  altered  from  their  orig^al  form  before  being  committed  to 
writing.  The  national  chronicles  pretend  to  funu&b  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  bards  from  about  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era ;  and  some  of  the  fragments  of  their  compositions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  assigned  to  so  early  a  date  as  the  5th  century. 
Of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Irish  literature,  however,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  are  the  prose  records  of  Tigemaoh  and  the  other 
amialists,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  but  profess  to  be  compiled  from  documents  of  much  earlier 
date.  The  natives  of  Ireland  who  in  modem  times  have  written 
either  in  Latin  or  in  English,  and  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  of  which  our  literature  has  to  boast^  must  be 
considered,  in  their  literary  capacity  at  least,  as  Englishmen. 

2.  The  Gaelic,  or  Celtic  of  ScoUiEUid.  This  is  also  still  a  spoken 
language.  It  is  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Irish,  which  it  so  much 
resembles  that  the  Bible  and  a  few  other  books  in  Irish  were,  till 
very  recently,  the  only  printed  literature  which  the  Gk^l  of  Scotland 
possessed.  It  is  believed  that  not  even  a  manuscript  in  Gkelio  exists 
which  is  older  than  the  15th  century,  although  some  of  the  compo- 
sitions in  verse  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  language  may  he 
of  greater  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Poems  of  Ossian  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  the  compositions  of  Irish  bards  who  lived  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centurie&  The  Gaelic  originals,  so  far  as  they  exist,  of  the 
productions  published  by  Macpherson  under  this,  title,  have  been 
printed  with  a  literal  Latin  translation  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland ;  and  besides  a  few  grammars  and  dictionaries,  there  now 
also  exist  in  a  printed  form  Gaelic  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
Psalms  in  verse,  and  of  a  very  few  English  works,  mostly  religious. 

8.  The  Manks,  or  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  is  another 
dialect  of  the  Cedtic.  Formerly,  at  leasts  the  language  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  island  more  resembled  the  Scottish  Gaelic ;  that  of  the 
south,  the  Irish.  (See  Letter  from  John  Meryk,  bishop  of  the  see^ 
in  Camden's  '  Britannia.')  The  Bible,  the  Kpglish  Prayer>Book,  and  a 
few  religious  tracts  are  almost  the  oiily  works  that  have  been  printed 
in  the  Manks. 

if  The  Welsh.  The  remains  which  we  possess  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
literature  are  very  considerable,  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Th^ 
consist  chiefly  of  the  poems  of  the  bards,  of  the  collections  of  verses 
called  Triads,  of  the  Bruts,  or  Chronicles,  and  of  some  early  laws. 
The  four  principal  and  most  ancient  Welsh  bards  are  Aneurin, 
Taliesin,  Uywarck  Hen,  and  Merlin,  or  Merdhin,'the  Caledonian,  who 
are  all  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  centuiy.  The  other 
ancient  bardic  remains  extend  over  the  five  following  centuries.  The 
Triads  are  collections  of  metrical  triplets,  for  the  most  part  comme- 
morative of  historical  events,  which  appear  in  their  present  form  to 
be  a  compilation  of  the  18th  centiuy,  though  founded  on  earlier 
records  now  lost.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Welsh  laws,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those  enacted  by  Howel  Dha,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  have  been  printed  by 
Wotton  in  his  '  Leges  Wallicse,'  folio,  London,  1730.  The  Bible  and 
some  religious  works  have  been  translated  into  Welsh  in  modem  times. 

5.  The  Cornish.  The  Cornish  was  a  spoken  language  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  but  is  believed  to  be  now  altogether  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  (which  are  given  by 
Camden),  and  a  short  vocabulary  collected  by  Dr.  Borlase  in  his 
'Antiquities  of  Cornwall,'  folio,  1754  and  1769.  From  these 
specimens  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Welsh. 
If  any  literary  compositions  ever  existed  in  Cornish  they  have  wholly 
perished. 

6.  The  Norse.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  tongue  that  used  to 
be  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that  perhaps  is  not 
yet  fiutogether  extinct  there.  It  is,  or  was,  a  Gothic  ^alect ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  composition  in  it  exists,  with  the  exception  of 
a  veraion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  first  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Wallace,  a  deigyman  of  these  islands,  in  his  'Account  of  the  Orkneys^' 
8vo.,  London,  1700. 

7.  The  Anglo^axon.    If  we  disregard  the  opinion  which  supposes 
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a  Teatonic  tongue,  identical  with  or  nearly  resembling  the  Allglo- 
Sazon,  to  have  been  brought  over  to  the  south  of  Britain  by  tiie 
Belgic  colonists  that  had  settled  in  the  country  before  the  arriyal  of 
CsBsar  [EiraLAin)],  the  period  during  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
spoken  lang^uage  of  that  part  of  the  island,  or  rather  indeed  of  the 
whole  island  ^m  the  Channel  to  the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stripe  along  the  west  coast,  which  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
WeUh  and  othet  apparently  cognate  tribes,  may  be  rudely  defined  as 
extending  from  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  to  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  We 
possess  a  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  literary  compositions  in  prose  and 
Terse,  fh>m  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century ;  and  although 
the  earlier  specimens  are  both  scanty  and,  in  all  probability,  consider- 
ably corrupted,  those  of  later  times  have  come  down  to  us  in  ample 
quantity,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  perfect  preservation. 

8.  The  English  language.  We  cannot  here  attempt  any  detailed 
account  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  English  language-;  but 
we  may  note  the  great  epochs  of  its  history,  from  its  rise  out  of  the 
Saxon  in  the  12th  century  to  its  settlement  into  the  form  in  which  it 
now  exists. 

For  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  as  already  observed,  the 
language  of  the  body  of  the  nation  continued  to  be  Saxon,  substan- 
tially of  the  same  character  with  that  which  had  for  ages  before  been 
spoken  by  their  ancestors.  The  transmutation  of  the  Saxon  into 
English  appears  to  have  been  priocipally  effected  by  the  intermixture 
of  the  conquered  people  and  their  conquerors,  widch  began  to  take 
place  in  the  12th  century.  Had  the  English  been  left  to  themselves, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  have 
either  abandoned  or  corrupted  the  tongue  of  their  forefathers.  The 
corruption  of  the  Saxon,  a  language  of  a  pure  Teutonic  lineage  and 
character,  and  refined  to  a  high  degree  of  grammatical  complication  and 
artifice,  into  the  inarticulate  chaotic  jumble  which  about  this  time 
begpm  to  take  its  place,  must  have  been  the  work,  not  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  vernacular,  but  of  the  foreigners  who,  in  endeavouring  to 
speak  it,  naturally  mixed  it  with  the  vocables,  and  metamorphosed 
it  by  the  imposition  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  their  native  tongue. 
In  other  words,  it  must  have  been  the  Normans  that  broke  down  the 
Saxon  into  English.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  three  remarkable 
&cts  :  first,  that  the  change  took  place  at  the  very  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  the  two  races  that  had 
till  now  had  little  association  with  each  o^er,  began  to  intermix ; 
secondly,  that  one  of  the  accompaniments  or  chancteristics  of  the 
change  was  the  infusion  into  the  old  Saxon  of  many  Norman  or 
French  vocables ;  thirdly,  that  its  other  characteristic  or  constituting 
circumstance  was  the  substitution  of  the  very  grammatical  fortes 
which  were  already  in  use  in  the  French  language,  namely,  the  method 
of  separate  particles  and  auxiliaries,  for  that  of  inflection.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  Saxons  themselves  should  have  adopted 
either  of  these  innovations;  they  could  only  have  come  from  the 
Normans.  To  them  therefore  we  must  attribute  the  creation  of  our 
modem  English  tongue,  which,  although  to  a  great  extent  founded 
upon  the  Sa^on,  and  also  retaining  much  of  its  genius  and  character, 
yet  wholly  differs  from  it  in  two  important  respects ;  first,  that  in  its 
Tocabulaiy  it  is  a  very  mixed  instead  of  a  comparatively  pure  lan- 
guage ;  secondly,  that  its  grammatical  structure  proceeds,  as  just 
explained,  upon  a  wholly  opposite  principle  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  Saxon.  The  ancient  forms  of  the  language  however  were  by 
no  means  at  once  thrown  off,  and  in  some  respects  what  may  be  called 
its  transition-state  from  Saxon  to  English  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century ;  but  although  down  to  that  com- 
paratively recent  date  it  still  retamed  in  its  general  structure  various 
Saxonisms  which  are  now  obsolete,  these  remnants  of  its  pre-existing 
shape  and  constitution  had  been  gradually  dropping  off  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years  preceding.  Dating  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  birth  of  the  English  from  the  middle  of  thb  12th  century, 
we  may  say  that  the  language  continued  still  as  much  Saxon  as 
English  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  nearly  two  centu- 
ries more  before  the  Saxon  peculiarities  that  refused  to  assimilate  with 
the  new  forms  had  altogether  disappeared.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  however,  the  language  had  assumed  throughout  very 
nearly  the  sbiictural  character  which  it  still  retains ;  it  has  been  con- 
stanuy  indeed  receiving  accessions  to  its  vocabulary  down  to  the 
present  hour,  but  in  other  respects  the  variations  it  has  undergone 
from  that  date  amount  properly  only  to  phanges  of  style,  not  of  struc- 
ture. It  was  in  aU  its  essimtial  characteristics  the  same  language  in 
the  reign  of  Hwiry  VIII.  that  it  is  now. 

The  detidls  of  English  literature  will  be  found  in  the  biographies  of 
the  principal  writers.    [Eko.  Cra,  Bioq.  Diy.] 
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GREECE,  ANCIENT,  Uy  between  ZS""  and  i(y  N.  lat.,  and  was 
bounded  N.  by  lUyria  and  Macedonia,  from  which  countries  it  was 
separated  by  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  which  extend  from 
Mount  Olympus,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Thessaly,  to  the 
Acroceraunian  Mountains,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Epirus. 
This  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  the 
history  and  description, of  which  are  given  in  separate  articles,  as 
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Attioa,  Aboadia,  Aohua,  Bosotia,  Cobihth,  Ac  It  was  called 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  whence  the  name  has  descended  to  u&  The 
Graeci  however  were  only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epims  (Aristot., 
'Meteor.'  i.  14),  and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance, 
though  their  name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread 
on  the  western  ooast^  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name.  In  the  G^t«ek  authors 
the  country  comprehended  within  the  above  limits  is  called  Hellas, 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  Hellas  had  a  morb  extensive 
signification  than  we  attach  to  the  word,  and  was  used  in  general  to 
denote  the  country  of  the  Hellenes  wherever  they  might  happen  to 
be  settled ;  thus  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Miletus 
in  Asia,  and  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  or  BoBotia.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  (E  182)  that 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  many  presents  to  Hellas ;  and  the  places 
enumerated  are  Cyrene,  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  island  s^mn^. 

Greece  is  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  two  parts,  which 
are  united  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  northern  part  contained 
Thsbsalt;  Epibus;  Aoabnakia;  ^tolia;  Loobs,  divided  into 
Opuntian  and  Epicnemidian  Looris,  and  Ozolian  Looris;  Dobs; 
PHbom ;  B<E0TIA ;  Mxoabib  ;  and  Attioa.  The  southern  part,  called 
Peloponnesus,  contained  Laoomia;  Mbbsxvia;  Aboadia;  Eub; 
Aboolis;  Aohaa;  Siotoitia;  and  CoBnrTH.  In  addition  to  these 
states,  we  must  reckon  the  numerous  islands  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  which  were  all  inhabited  by  the  Greek  race. 

Greece,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  its  history,  was  in  all  probability 
densely  populated.  According  to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  Clinton  ('Fasti 
Hellenid,'  voL  iL,  p.  886),  in  which  he  includes  the  population  of 
the  islands  of  Eubcea,  Corcy^^  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  Oephallenia, 
Zacynthus,  Cythera,  ^gina,  and  Salamis,  it  contained  a  population 
of  more  than  8,500,000  inhabitants,  from  the  tune  of  the  Persian 
wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Greece,  indudmg  the 
islands  already  named,  contains  about  22,121  square  miles;  con- 
sequently there  were  rather  more  than  t5S  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  a  rate  of  population  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  1821,  which  contained  165  persons  to  the  square  mile.  But  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  Ifr.  Clinton's  calculation  of  positive  numbers 
rests  on  a  basis  which,  for  any  country  or  age,  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  giving  trustworthy  results. 

HiMtory.  First  Period  :—From  the  earli€st  timee  to  the  Trcjan  war, 
— The  p«ople  whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes)  were  not  tihe 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the  many 
tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  we  land  previous  to  the 
Hellenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  PdU^gi,  who  appear  to 
have  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  firom  whom  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably  descended.  The 
Caucones,  Leleses,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  who  also  inhabited 
Greece,  have  all  been  regarded  by  some  modem  writers  as  parts  of 
the  Pelasgic  nation.  All  these  tribes  however  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat  was,  according  to  Aristotle 
(<  Meteor.',  i  14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  they  first  appeared  in 
the  south  of  Thessaly  about  b.o.  1884,  according  to  the  common 
chronology.  In  aoooidance  with  the  common  method  of  the  (Greeks, 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the  Hellenes 
are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen,  who  had  three  sons,  Doras, 
Xuthus,  and  JSolus.  AchiBus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of 
Xuthus;  and  from  these  four — Doras,  ^olus,  AohsDus,  and  Ion,  the 
Doriansi,  JSolians,  Aohaeans,  and  lonians  were  descended^  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuries 
divid||ffl,  and  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  manv  pecu- 
liarities in  language  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time  tnat  the 
■Hellenic  race  was  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous 
colonies  from  the  east  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their 
influence  many  writers  have  attributed  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  we  read  of  EJgjrptian  colonies  in  Aigos  and  Attica,  of  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Bcsotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony  led 
by  Pelops,  from  whom  the  southern  part  of  Ghreece  derived  its  name 
of  Peloponnesua  The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers;  and  though  the  evidence  for  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  inquirer, 
yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Greeks  authorises  us  in  the  belief 
that  Greece  did  in  early  times  receive  colonies  frt>m  the  East — a 
supposition  which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in 
Thessaly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  usually  Imown  by  the  name  of  the 
'  heroic  age.'  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  die  Homeric  poemSy 
it  can  ha^y  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which  in  all 
probability  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
heroic  agCb  The  state  of  society  described  bv  Homer  very  much 
resembles  that  which  existed  in  Europe  in  tne  feudal  ages.  No 
great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece;  it  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefii,  whose  power  was 
limited  by  a  marUal  aristocracy.  Piracy  was  an  honourable  occu- 
pation, and  war  the  delight  of  noble  soids.  Thuoydides  informs  us 
(i.  4)  that  the  commencement  of  Grecian  civilisation  is  to  be  dated 
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ftoia  iLe  vt'ga  of  Minos  of  Crete,  wlto  acquired  a  uavttl  power  wkI 
cleAfed  tiiue  .^eaa  Sea  of  piratoa.  Aiooog  ttbo  most  cokbrated 
heroeft  of  tUft  period  were  BeUerophoB  and  Perseus,  whose  adventures 
^ere  laid  in  l&e  Eaet;  Theseus,  the  lung  of  Athesis;  and  HerQulea 
Tradition  also  iM-eserred  the  aooount  of  expeditions  undertaken  by 
several  eliie£i  united  together,  saoh  as  that  of  the  Argonaute,  of  the 
Seven  agshuife  Thebes^  and  of  the  si^e  of  Troy,  9.a  11^4. 

Sofcnd  Period : — From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  eommeuecmmU  qf  the 
Perekm  W^re,  B.a  500.— We  learn  from  Thuoydidea  (i.  12)  that  the 
poptelatkm  of  Greece  waa  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  various  migrations  which  appear  to 
have  taken  plaee,  tiie  most  important  in  their  oonsequencea  were 
those  of  the  Boeotians  from  Tbessaly  into  the  country  afterwards 
called  Bceotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  the  former  in 
the  60th  and  the  latter  in  the  80th  year  after  the  Trojan  war. 
About  the  same  period  the  western  ooast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonised 
by  the  Qreeka.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Boaotia,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  invasion  of  the  Bosotians,  together 
with  some  .£oliana^  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  uEolian 
migratk)n,  left  Bosotia,  b.o.  1124,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  the  north- 
western Qomer  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the  lonians 
in  B.O.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  by  tibe  Achssaus  from  their 
abode  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  bad  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence 
tiliey  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  ooast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonised 
abont  the  same  period  by  Dorians.  The  number  of  Greek  colonies, 
oonodering  the  extent  of  the  mother  country,  was  very  great ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in 
foreign  parts  forms  a  chanutteristic  feature  in  th^  national  character. 
In  the  7th  centuxy  B.O.  the  Greek  colonies  took  another  direction : 
Cyrene,  in  Afnca,  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thera ;  and  the 
ooMits  of  Sioily  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
BO  many  Greek  oitieB,  that  it  acquired  the  surnaAEie  of  the  Great^  or 
Greater  Greece. 

The  two  staAes'of  Greeoe  which  attained  the  gnsatest  kistoncal 
oelebiity  were  Spabta  and  At&svs.  The  power  of  Atlidos  was  of 
later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had  from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conqueet 
taken  the  lead  among  the  Peloponneaian  statee,  a  poeition  which  she 
maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country  of  Meesenia,  B.a 
688.  Her  euperiority  was  probably  owing  to  ^e  nature  of  her 
political  institution^  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  firm 
basis  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lyeui^^ua,  ba3.  884,  Athene  only 
roee  to  importanoe  in  the  centuiy  preceding  the  Femitn  wars;  but 
even  in  this  period  her  power  wm  not  more  than  a  mejbeJii  to  the 
little  states  of  Megaris  asd  iElgina. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  kingly  form  of  goveniment  was 
prevalent  in  the  heroic  i^.  But  during  the  period  that  ^Lapsed 
between  the  Trcjan  war  and  the  PeiBian  invasion  hereditaiy  political 
power  wm  abolished  in  ahaont  all  theGraek  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Snarta^  and  a  i»pubUaan  form  nf  govonm^t  ostablishad  in  its 
stead.  In  studying  the  histox^  of  the  Greeks  we  mvet  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  e¥.€«7  cii^  formed  an  iadependtfit  state,  and  that,  with 
the  exceptien  of  Athene  and  Sparta,  whiob  exacted  obedience  from 
the  other  towns  of  Attica  and  Laconia  respectively,  there  was  hardly 
any  «tate  which  possessed  mooe  than  a  few  miles  of  territory.  Fre- 
quent wars  between  each  other  were  the  ahnoet  unavoidable  conse- 
4uence  of  the  existeoiQe  of  so  many  small  states  nearly  equal  in  power. 
Th^  eviils  which  aroae  Stom  this  sta1»  of  ^lingB  were  {Mitly  remedied 
by  the  inflnence  of  the  Aonphicfyonic  oounoil,  and  by  the  religious 
garnet  «)d  featimb  which  were  held  at  stated  periiode  in  different 
parts  of  Gixeoe,  and  dnring  the  oalel»iition  of  which  no  wtnjmsn 
(SMTiedon.  *^ 

^  the  .6th  centuiy  faefons  the€hriati*n  «mk  Greece  eapidly  advanced 
m  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Uterature  wd  the  fine  4uts  were 
already  cultivated  in  Athens  nndar  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus  and  hie 
sons;  and  the  products  of  t^smote  countries  were  introduced  into 
Greeoe  by  the  merchants  of  Corinth  axkd  ^gina. 

Third  Period  :r:~Prpm  the  conunencemetU  of  ths  .P&*eiem  ««#»  to  the 


\TV  TT^^T  ;  T^  T  ,  *-5^i»fc^mw»  *u  .«io  trvm^as,  ana  rae  pare 
wUck  they  took  jn  the  hunnng  of  Sardis,  ».o.  469,  drew  upon  them 
the  Tenge^noe  of  Darius.  After  the  Xjeduction  of  the  Aaiatic  Greekfl, 
aP^rw«nw»y  ^as  sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Marathon,  B.a  490,  by  the  Athenians  under  M^Ho^^  Tenyeara 
aftvwa«id»  tha  whole  poper  of  the  Persian  empire  was  directed 
ilgwast  Gx:eece ;  an  immense  anny,  led  in  .p^on  by  Xerxes,  advanced 
imlftr  ^  AtticiV  '^  ]%ce],ved  the  aubmiasicni  of  ahnoet  all  the  Grecian 
statej,  with  the  waption  of  Athens  jvad  SpajJta.  But  this  expedition 
also  Iwlad;  the  Peiciia^  fieet  wm  deatroyed  by  the  battles  of  Artemi- 
Bium^and  Salamis;  and  the  land  forces  were  entire^  defeated  in  the 
following  year,  35.0.  479,  at  l>lat«ea  in  Boeotia  Sparta  had,  previous 
to  the  Persian  invasion,  been  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the 
fin*  power  in  Gieece,  and  accordingly  she  obtained  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Persian  war.  But  during  the 
course  of  this  war  the  AthenJlais  had  made  greater  sacrifices,  and  had 
Rhown  a  greater  degree  of  patriotism  and  courage.  After  the  battle 
of  Platfiea  »  confederacy  waa  formed  by  the  Grecian  states  for  the 


piu'poite  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  PersiamL  Sparta  was  at 
first  placed  at  the  head  of  itj  but  the  allies,  disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  of  Pausaniaj^  the  S^partan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to 
Athens,  The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  iBg^an  Sea,  were  to  furnish  contributions  in  money 
and  ships,  and  the  delicate  task  of  assessing  the  amount  whach  each 
state  was  to  p^y  was  assigned  to  Ariatides.  The  yearly  contribution 
waa  settled  at  460  talents,  about  115,0002.,  and  Delos  was  chosen  as 
the  common  treasury.  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  defeated  the  Persian  fleets,  and 
plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire*  During 
this  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased;  she  possessed  a 
succession  of  distinguished  statesmeui  Themistocles,  Aristidea,  Cimou, 
and  Pericles,  who  all  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  her  power, 
though  differing  in  their  political  views.  Her  maritime  greatness  wae 
founded  by  Themistocles,  her  revenues  were  increased  by  Pericles, 
and  her  general  prosperity,  in  connection  with  other  causes,  tended  «to 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  otl^er  part  of 
Greece.  Literature  waa  cultivated,  and  the  arU  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  employed  to  ornament  the  dty,  were  carried 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  haa  never  since  been  surpassed.  While 
Athens  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  had  to  maintain  a  war  against 
the  Messenians,  who  again  revolted,  and  were  joined  by  ft  great 
number  of  the  Spartan  slaves  (b.c.  464-455).  The  Athenians  aftet 
awhile  began  to  treat  the  allied  states  with  great  tyranny,  and  to 
regard  them  as  subjects,  and  not  aa  independent  statea  in  alliance. 
The  dependent  states,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion, 
entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  arose  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Athena,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years  (b.o.  431-404),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  teiminated  by  again  placing  Sparta  at 
the  head  of  the  Grecian  states.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire,  which 
lasted  from  B.o.  400  to  394.  The  splendid  succeaaes  which  Agesilaus, 
the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  already 
shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  the 
Pereian  empire,  appear  to  have  induced  As^^^^^  ^  entertain  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  monarchy ;  but  he  w^  obliged  to 
return  to  hia  native  country  to  defend  it  against  a  powejrfid  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians,  Theban?,  Argivea, 
Athenians,  and  Thessallans,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Spartan 
dominion.  The  confederates  were  not  however  successful  in  their 
attempt;  and  the  Spar:^  supremacy  was  again  secured  for  a  brief 
period  by  a  giBneral  peace  made  b.o.  387,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  rupture 
betweien  Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in 
Greeoe,  and  for  a  short  time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
states ;  but  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
B.C.  862,  Thebes  again  sunk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The  Sp^irtan 
supremacy  was  however  destroyed  by  this  war,  and  her  power  still 
more  humbled  by  the  restoration  of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C. 
369.  Frem  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  in  the  Sacred 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  {b.o.  356-346),  in  which  he  appeared  as 
the  defender  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  which  terminated  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demos- 
thenes, made  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans  for  the  purpose  01  resisting 
Philip;  but  their  defeat  at  Chgeronea,  B.C.  338  secured  for  the  Macedonian 
king  the  aupremacy  of  Greece.  In  the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian 
states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip  w(^  chosen  generalissimo 
of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian  empire ;  but  his 
aesaasination  in  B.O.  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve  upon  his 
son  Alexander. 

Foftrth  Period  .--^Frorn  HU  acceuion  qf  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Romim  Conqueit,  B.a  146.— The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended 
Greek  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia'  west  of  the  Indus, 
After  his  death  the  dominion  pf  the  East  yrM  conteated  by  his  generals, 
and  two  powerful  empires  were  permanently  established ;  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  the  Seleucidsj  in  Syria.  The  dominions  of 
the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Weat^em  Asia ; 
but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  various  independent  kingdoma^ 
such  as  that  of  Baotria*  Pei^amos,  Ac,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considenihle  extent 
in  the  towna  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest 
Macedon  remained  the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  Mtolw  and 
Achsean  leagues  were  formed,  the  former  B.a  324,  the  latter  B.a  281 
for  the  purpose  of  rBsistidg  the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was 
conquered  by  the  Bomans,  b,o,  197,  and  the  Greek  atatea  declared 
independent.  This  however  was  merely  nominal :  ttiey  only  exchanged 
the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
in  B.O.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  itoman  province, 
called  Aohea,  though  cartain  cities,  such  aa  Athens,  Delphi,  &c.  were 
allowed  to  h^ve  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greeoe  from 
this  period  form*  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun 
by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  267,  and  again  in  a.d.  398,  under  Alaric;  and 
after  bemg  occupied  by  the  crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into 
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the  power  of  the  Tarka  on  the  oonquesfc  of  Conatanttnople.    It's  recent 
history  will  he  noticed  hi  the  following  article. 

LanffuutjB  tkfid  Littmavrt. — The  Ghreek  languftwe  forms  &  branch  of 
that  extMlriVe  fatolly  of  hingiu^eB  which  is  loiOwn  hy  the  natno  of 
Indo-Qefrnnoiic.  It  has  existed  as  d  ^okeh  language  for  at  least  8000 
years,  and  ha^  been  mot^  widely  cfiffused  than  any  other  tongue, 
unleiis  We  except  the  Arabic  and  English.  It  had  Attained  a  great 
degree  of  |>erfe<^ion  in  the  9th  century  before  the  Christian  8Di*a ;  and 
it  tras  eventoaUy  ftpoken  Viot  onfy  ii^  Gh^eece  and  the  n^lmerons 
€hreciBii  ooloteiel^  bctt  was  extended  over  a  large  pait  of  Wecftem  Asda 
by  the  eonqnests  of  Alexander.  It  is  evident  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament^  that  the  loWer  orders  in  Palestine  could  converse  in 
Gre«lL  as  Well  as  fn  their  native  Syriac ;  and  many  of  the  books  of  the 
New  TestSiment  were  written  in  Greek  by  men  Who  h&d  received  very 
Httle  education.  In  Egypt  also,  under  the  I^tolemies,  Greek  became 
the  langnage  of  a  kuge  proportion  of  th'e  townspeople,  tad  Was  used, 
jointiy  with  the  native  Isnguage,  m  the  business  of  administration. 
The  conquest  Of  Greece  by  the  Romans  tended  still  further  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  OrteY  language ;  and  though  the  study  Was  oondemned 
by  Oato  and  many  others  of  the  old  school,  "  it  Soon  became  a  fashion 
for  well-educated  Romans  to  read-,  to  speak,  tC  translate,  and  even  to 
write  in  this  foToSgn  language."  Under  the  dominion  of  th^  Caesars 
the  language  atod  literature  of  Greece  were  not  only  taught  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  etnpire  Greek  philosophers 
and  rhet^ricxanB  Were  maintdned  by  their  numerous  pupxlB.  AfCer 
the  foil  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  ettinction  of  learning  iu  the 
West,  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  were  stall  cultivated  in 
Asia  and  at  Constantinople,  where  Greek  continued  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  15th 
century.  This  is  usually  considered  as  the  time  At  which  it  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language;  but  the  best  spedmtos  of  modem  Greek,  as  it 
is  called,  cain  be  read  without  much  difficulty  by  tay  persoh  acquaiutied 
With  the  Greek  of  Xenophon  SAd  Demosthenes ;  and  ihe  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  language  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
cobKidiering  the  Greek  language  as  one  which  has  not  cca^sed  to  be 
spoken  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day. 

The  Greek  language  is  usually  divided  into  four  dialects,  th«  JEoKc, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic,  the  peculiarities  of  which  Are  noticed  under 
the  lu^icUtt  ufioLXAns,  Doftis,  and  Ionia.  The  Bceotian,  Thessalian, 
Laeoniatt)  and  Sicilian  dialects  are  only  subdivisions.  Tile,  four 
dialects  may  however  be  reduced  to  two,  the  ^oUc  or  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic  or  Attic :  the  Htter  Originally  spoken  in  the  northern  p&rt  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Attic^  the  foriner  in  the  other  parts  y>fGt^ece.  TUl 
the  time  of  AletAnder  the  Greeks  geneHdly  wrote  %.  tliat  dialect  in 
which  they  hftd  been  brought  up,  And  thus  W6  have  works  in 
the  JEolic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic  dialects.  But  the  number  and 
superiority  of  the  Attic  writers  gradually  caused  this  dxidect  to  be 
•dojpted  by  Greeks  who  weM  not  natives  of  Attica;  tad  thus  the 
Attic  dialect^  ftomeWhat  modified  by  the  peculiAritieB  of  ot^ier  dialects, 
was  called  the  common  or  HeUenio  dialect  (4  koiv^^  or  ^  *l>XrftnK4i 
Mx^tcTOs) ;  in  which  almost  all  Greek  prose  writers  ftotA  the  time  of 
Aristotle  composed  their  Works:  Writers  in  this  common  dialect  aiib, 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Plutaroh,  Dionysius 
of  Halicamaesiai,  Lucian,  .£lian,  Dion  Csssius,  Appian,  and  mtay  others ; 
though  some  of  these  writers,  such  a«  Lueita,  Anita,  in  Ms  '  Ana- 
basis,' iBlita,  ftc,  endeavoured  to  Write  in  the  pure  AtMc  dialect,  and 
to  avoid  every  phrtae  Which  was  not  sanctioned  by  some  Attic  writer 
iuch  as  Xenophon  or  Thuoydides.  Poetry  hoWever  WAs  not  written 
in  this  common  dialect ;  the  peculiaritiee  of  the  Hon&eric  dialect  were 
imitated  by  all  succeeding  poets ;  and  the  poete  c^  the  Alexandrian 
school)  Btich  as  ApoUonius  and  Csllimackus,  and  at  a  later  period 
Kicander,  Opphkn,  and  others,  continued  to  write  in  the  Homeric 
diidect,  or  in  what  they  considened  such,  which  could  only  be  tho- 
roughly intelligible  to  those  who  had  received  a  kfamed  education. 
In  the  countries  where  the  Macedonians  eetabUshed  themselves  the 
Attic  dialeiBt  received  many  modifioatiotts;  and  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
was,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  principal  place  where  this  dialect  was 
cultivated,  it  was  called  the  Alexandrine  or  Macedonita  dialect.  The 
8eptuagiht  version  of  the  Old  IVwtament  was  written  in  this  dialect ; 
but  it  eta  hardly  be  considered  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  language 
spoken  at  Alexandria,  since  the  Jewish  treuiBlators  have  introduced 
into  the  vet^on  many  Hebrew  phrases  and  oonstmctionsL  The  <New 
Testament  Was  written  in  the  same  dialect^  whence  it  has  paAMd  with 
some  variations  into  the  writings  of  the  fluthers,  and  has  beeh  callec|i 
EcdestsBtical  Greek.  The  Ghsek  spoken  at  Constantinople  became 
more  cormpted,  and  so  many  fbMign  words  Were  intt\)duced1nto  the 
language,  that  a  glossary  is  neoessavy  for  understtadlng  thto  writen  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

The  history  of  Greek  litenitufe  may  be  divided  into  thi«e  periods : 
the  fiiBt  extehding  fh>m  the  earliest  timee  to  the  rise  of  Athenita 
litettiture;  the  seoond  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian 
literature ;  and  the  third  Comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time 
of  Alextader  to  the  taking  Of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  We  shall 
eonolude  the  Ar^le  with  a  Ibw  observations  on  tiie  rise  of  Cb*edL 
literature. 

The  Greolt  dOlonies  of  Ajtfn  Mkor  appear  to  have  tittained  A  consi- 
derable degree  of  civilisation  soon  after  their  foundation,  a  ciicum- 
stance  pre^iUy  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Lydians  and  other 


AidAtic  nations,  and  to  their  e^mptions  from  the  poKtieal  yeV6TnVi6'i6» 
to  Which  the  mother-country  was  exposed.  It  Wi»  in  the  lohfta  a'nd 
JSolian  cities  on  the  cosst  of  Asi&  Minor  that  the  literature  of  GTeede 
originated ;  and  to  the  Greeks  transplant<^  into  Asia  w^  aire  indebtefd 
for  the  earliest  specimens  we  possess  of  Greek  poetry  and  historical 
composition.  Whether  we  loox  upon  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey '  as 
the  work  of  one  individual  or  of  many  bards,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  composition  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection 
which  the  language  had  attained  in  the  9th  or  10th  centniy  betbra 
our  sera.  Of  the  poets  previous  to  Homer  nothing  iratisfactory  is 
known.  Olen  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.,  27,  2)  as  the  most 
ancient ;  he  was  followed  by  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaous,  and  many 
others.  There  were  many  poems  circulated  in  the  later  ages  of  Greek 
literature  under  the  namea,of  Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Kusseus,  some  of 
which  have  come  down  to  tis,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  works  of  these  ancient  poets.  Their  poems  appear  to  have 
been  upon  religious  eubjects,  and  were  entitled  '  Hvmns '  (6/iyoi).  The 
'  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey  *  formed  a  part  of  a  series  of  poems,  which  are 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Epic  Cycle,*  The  poems  known 
under  this  name  were  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  events  by 
the  g^rammarians  of  Alexandria,  and  included  the  works  of  many 
bards,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  besides  Homer  were  Hesiod, 
Arctinus  (b.c.  775),  Cinsethon  (b.c.  765),  Stasinus,  Prodious,  Augias, 
and  Lesches  (b.o.  657).  Lyric  poetry  arose  oh  the  decline  of  the  epos, 
and  was  much  cultivated  from  about  B.c.  776  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Persian  wars.  The  lyric  poems  6t  this  period  were  considered, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  Of  Athenian  poetry,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Greek  literature.  Unfortunately  we  Ihave 
nothing  remAming  of  them  but  a  few  fragments,  which  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  Many  of 
the  lyric  poems  bordered  upon  the  epic,  And  contained  the  subjects  of 
heroic  sohg.  Th'ey  ^ere  sung,  accompanied  by  music,  by  bands  Of 
youths  and  niaidens ;  and  in  course  of  time  a  performer  waA  intro- 
duced during  pauses  in  l^o  song  to  naiVate  the  nistory  or  persotiAte 
the  character  of  some  celebrated  nero ;  to  which  the  origin  of  Greek 
trAgedy  may  be  ascribed.  But  tbe  lyric  poetry  of  the  Gi^eeks  was 
written  for  an  oceasionB :  it  was  employed  by  Archilochus,  Alca)us, 
and  Hipponax,  for  the  purpose  Cf  satire  ahd  personal  invective  ;  by 
Tyrtttus,  Terpander.  tad  Alcman,  to  rouse  tile  martiAl  spirit  of  the 
SpArtans;  and  by  Anacreon,  Ibycus,  and  ttimnermus,  to  eknlt  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  Many  didactic  poems,  fables,  proverbs,  &c., 
were  written fn  the  9th  dentury  B.C.  (When  ^sop  is  said  to  have  lived), 
and  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  prose  composition.  The  earliest 
historical  compositions  treated  principally  of  mythological  subjects, 
and  mtay  of  them  were  little  else  tiita  the  CycHc  poems  turned  into 
prose.  The  earliest  historical  writer  appears  to  have  been  Qadmus  of 
UiletUs,  who  lived  tn  the  beginning  of  tne  6th  century  B.c. :  Herodotus, 
Who  wrfl  deserves  the  titie  of  *  Father  of  History,*  was  bom  B.C,  484. 

Physical  philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated  ^  Asia  iUinor  in  the 
•early  part  of  the  6th  century  B.O..  under  Thales  of  Miletus.  Be  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anakimtader,  Anaximenes,  HeraclftuB,  and  others ;  but 
the  reputation  of  the  Ionian  school  was  B(^on  ^lipsed  by  the  Pytbagp- 
rSMm  and  Eleatio  schooU  in  Italy.  Anokagorsui  introduced  into 
Athens  the  phUoeophv  of  the  Ionian  school ;  but  the  Athenian  philo- 
sophers were  indebted  to  the  EleAtic  school  for  t^e  firfat  principles  of 
dialectic^  in  which  they  became  sO  celebrated.  Tlie  school,  of  which 
Socrates  was  the  founder,  is  chiefly  known  to  us  through  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  From  this  period  philoBophy  was  exten- 
sivelv  cultivated  at  Athens.  Hie  doctrines  of  the  Academy,  over 
which  Plato  ]^resided  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Were  somewhat  modi- 
fled  by  Arcemlaus  (b.o.  296),  who  Is  considered  as  the  ifounder  of  the 
Middle,  as  distinguished  from  the  Old  AcAdemy.  The  New  Academy 
was  foundAd  by  CarneadeS,  who  livled  about  a  century  after  Arcesilaus. 
The  Peripatetic,  Stole,  tad  JBpicurean  schools  ^ere  founded  respectively 
by  Aristotle,  Zc^o,  tad  fipicurus.  Greek  philosophy  was  studied^  as 
we  have  alreadv.  remArked,  by  the  Komans ;  And  in  lEtome,  Athens, 
Alexandria,  and  mtay  other  cities  of  the  )%oman  empire,  numerous 
teacheiB  of  the  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  tad  Epicurean  sects  ^ere 
supported  by  salari^  from  the  state,  or  by  private  fees  from  their 
pupils.  Utay  of  the  fAthers,  such  ab  Clement  tad  Origen,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  it  vras  then  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  gradually  demined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  schools  in  which  it  was 
taught  Wete  finally  suppi^ds^d  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

GREECBH  KINGDOM  OF,  consists  of  thre^  great  divisions,  name^, 
Northeite  GiioeGe,  the  PeloponnesUA,  tad  the  Islah()s,  which  include 
the  Oyclades,  some  of  the  Sporades,  tad  Eulxtoa.  The  boundaries  of 
Northern  G)ieece,  as  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  the  three 
allied  poWers,  GMat  Britdn,  France,  and  Russia,  are  formed  by  a 
Bomewnat  tortuouA  line  drawn  across  the  continent  chiefly  adong  the 
summit  of  the  rtage  of  Mount  Othrys  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
SurHotico,  on  the  Pegass&ta  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  about  89''  11'  N.  lat, 
22*  42'  E.  long.,  on  the  east,  to  the  village  of  Menldhi  (39**  8'  N.  lat, 
21*  6'  £.  long.),  on  the  .Ambracita  Gul^  or  Gulf  of  Arta,  on  the 
west,  which  is  about  187  miles  long,  and  defined  by  95  landmarks 
plAced  on  the  most  importtat  points.  It  lies  between  ^6*  16'  and 
39"  SO'  N.  lat,  20^  42'  tad  26*  }0'  IS.  lohg.  Ilie  conlonental  portion 
of  the  country  iA  bounded  t^.  hf  the  Turkish  pashalict  of  Albania 
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(EpiroB)  and  Trikhala  (Theasaly) ;  and  elBewhere  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  is  known  on  the  eac»t  aa  the  JSgean,  and  on  the  west  as  the 
Ionian  Sea.  The  following  table  shows  the  area,  principal  divisionB, 
and  population  of  the  kingdom : — 


Xames. 


Northern  Greece  (Hellas). 

1.  Attica  and  Bceotia .     . 

2.  Phocis  and  Fhthiotis  . 

3.  ^tolia  and  Acarnania 

Peloponnesus. 

4.  Argolis  and  Corinth    . 

5.  Achaia  and  Elis      .     • 
0.  Arcadia 

7.  Messenia 

8.  Laconiea ..... 


Capitals. 


Islands. 
9.  EubosaandNorthSporades 
10.  Cyclades 


Total 


Athens  .    •    • 
Lamia   (Zeltun) 
Mesolonghi 


Nauplia 
Patras 
Tripolitza  . 
Kalomata 
Sparta 


Area  in 

Eng.  Sq. 

Miles. 


Population 
in  18»S. 


8,821 


I  .     •    . 

sa  •    •    .  > 

A  ...  I 

.  .      •      .1 


Chalcis 
Hermopolis 


•     .     .    •  I 
>lls  (Syra)  ) 


10,159 


1,255. 


i 

I; 


88,275 
80,693 
98,060 

106,162 

116,757 

115,711 

98,139 

86,899 

64,821 
134,856 


15,235     990,373 


Surface,  Hydrogra/phy,  CommuniccUioru. — The  physical  features  of 
Greece  are  broadly  distinguiBhed  in  the  three  great  divisionB  noticed 
aboye.  As  a  whole  the  countiy  is  characterised  by  its  irregularity  of 
form,  its  extremely  broken  outline  and  surface,  and  the  remarkable 
extent  of  its  coast-line ;  it  being  in  this  last  respect,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  ''distinguished  among  European  countries  by  the  same 
character  which  distinguishes  Europe  itself  from  the  other  continents, 
[see  Europe,  yoL  u.  coL  981] — the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  dxtent  of  its  surface ;  so  that  while  in  the  latter  respect  it  is 
considerably  less  than  Portugal,  in  the  former  it  exceeds  the  whole 
F^^nean  peninsula."  (Thirlwall, '  Hist,  of  Greece,'  c.  1.)  The  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  is  mountainous ;  the  plains,  which  are  small  and 
narrow,  are  for  the  most  part  along  the  sea-shore  or  by  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  except  such  as  are  mere  basons  inclosed  by  lofty  hills.  On  these 
plains  are  tne  sites  of  the  great  cities  of  antiqmty  and  the  moat  flou- 
rishing towns  of  modem  times. 

Northern  Greece,  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
includes  the  ancient  territories  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia»  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Western  Greece,  and  those  of  Doris, 
Phocis,  Bceotia,  Attica,  Megaris,  the  country  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Sperchiua^  which  constitute  the  division  (»lled 
Eastern  Greeca  The  physical  description  of  the  country  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  Acarnania,  ^Btolia,  Attica,  £<eotia,  Phocis, 
&0.  The  country  is  in  great  part  mountainous.  The  principal  range 
is  that  of  (Eta,  which,  beginning  on  the  east  on  the  coast  of  the 
channel  of  Euboea,  runs  nearly  due  west  across  the  country,  joins  the 
group  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  iBtolia,  and*  is  only  separated  from 
the  mountains  of  Acarnania  and  Epirus  by  the  valley  of  the  Aspro- 
potamoe.  Offsets  from  the  range  of  (Eta  connect  it  on  the  south  with 
the  ridge  of  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  and  with  the  mountains  that  border 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  whilst  to  the  south-east  are 
the  ridges  of  Helicon,  Cithroron,  and  Pames,  the  last  of  which  sepa- 
rates Bceotia -from  Attica. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  the  peninsula 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea.  A  general  description  of  its  physical 
geography  is  given  under  Morea,  and  more  specific  notices  under  the 
respective  heads  Acrsa,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Corinth,  Elib,  Laconica, 
&C.  The  interior  of  the  Peloponnesus  forms  an  elevated  table-land, 
traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  inclose  spacious  basins, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  by  marshes  and  small  lakes.  The  princi- 
pal ridge  of  mountains  is  that  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Eryman- 
thus,  Lampe,  and  Cyllene.-  The  highest  sunmiits  of  the  Morea, 
Taygetus  in  the  south,  and  Cyllene  in  the  north,  are  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Elis,  Inachus, 
and  Argos.  The  perennial  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  Enrotas,  Pamisus, 
and  Peneus. 

The  third  great  division  of  Greece  consists  of  the  islands  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  including  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades,  besides  the 
large  island  of  Euboea.  The  inhabited  islands,  besides  Euboea,  are 
distributed  as  follows : — 1.  The  Western  Sporades — Hydra,  Speria, 
.£gina,  Poros,  Salamis,  Angistra.  2,  The  Northern  Sporades — 
ScopeloB,  Khilidromi,  Skiathoe,  Skyros.  8.  The  Northern  Cyclades — 
Andros,  Zea,  Thermia,  Tino,  Mikoni,  Syra.  4.  llie  Central  Cyclades — 
Naxos,  Paros  and  Antiparofli,  Siphnos  or  Siphanto,  Seriphos,  Milo, 
Kimolos,  Polikandro,  Sikino,  Nio,  Amoigo.  5.  The  Southern  Cyda- 
das — Santorin,  Anaphi,  AatypalsBa.  Candia,  or  Crete,  Chios,  Samoa, 
Lesbos,  and  the  other  isluids  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  still 
belong  to  Turkey.  The  phvsical  ge<M;raphy  of  this  division 
is  given  under  Abchifklaoo,  (vol  I   ooL  ii3 — 5),  Candia,  and 
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Greece  contains   no  navigable  riven;  and  few  which  possess  a 

gerennial  stream  of  any  oonsiderabl^  size.    Most  of  the  streams  are 
ideed  little  more  than  monntain  torrents,  and  many  even  of  the 


larger  become  nearly  dry  in  summer.  The  Achelous  is  still  an  in 
Homer*s  time  the  T^ing  of  the  Rivers  of  Greece.  [Acheloub.]  Tlie 
other  more  important  streams — at  the  present  day  perhaps  most 
interesting  for  their  classical  associations — are  the  Cephusus,  yiissni^ 
Acheron,  Speixshius,  Alfhsius,  Pamisus,  Inachus,  Eurotaa,  &c. ;  they 
are  noticed,  where  distinguished  by  small  capitals,  under  their  titles, 
in  other  cases  under  the  various  headings  to  which  references  hav^c 
already  been  given.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  is  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  -by  the  numerous  g^uUs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  on  every 
side  deeply  indent  the  coast,  and  afford  unusual  facilities  for  com- 
mercial intercourse,  while  they  add  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  scenery.  The  chief  of  these  inlets  is  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  which  being  surrounded,  except  at  its  mouth,  by  lofty  moun- 
tains has  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  inland  laJEe,  the  soeneiy 
being  of  the  very  finest  kind.  The  other  large  gulfs  are  those  of 
Ambracia,  or  Arta,  Volo,  Egina,  Ai^gos,  or  Nauplia,  Kolokythi,  Koron, 
&c.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  is  that  of  Copais,  or  Topolias  [Bogtia]  ; 
the  other  laiiger  lakes  are  those  of  Apokui-o,  or  Trichonis,  Valto, 
Lykuria,  &o.,  but  most  of  the  lakes  are  little  better  than  marshes,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  dry  in  the  summer.    There  are  no  canals. 

According  to  Murray's  *  Hand-book  for  Greece,*  "  The  only  ro&da 
practicable  for  carriages  in  the  whole  country  are  that  from  the 
Piraeus  to  Athens,  that  from  Athens  to  Thebes — passing  through 
Eleusis  and  a  gqrge  of  Mount  Cithseron,  that  from  Eleusis  to  Megara, 
that  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  and  a  few  others  for  a  short  distance 
round  Athens."  The  Greeks  have  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
making  or  even  TrtaintAining  of  roads.  The  pftved  causeway  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  were  the  work  of  Venetians  or  Turks. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Asc — ^The  ranges  of  (Eta,  Parnassus,  and  Helicon 
are  composed  of  compact  gray-limestone,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  rock  of  the  countiy.  In  the  Pindus  range  the 
prevalent  rocks  are  of  the  primitive  and  metamorphic  formations,  as 
granite,  serpentine  covered  with  a  yellowish-green  steatite,  mica-schist, 
&a  The  calcareous  rocks  contain  much  silex.  Tertiary  formations 
abounding  in  fossil  shells  prevail  along  the  shores  of  tile  Pelopon- 
nesus. Over  the  whole  of  Greece  are  traces  of  volcanic  agency. 
Caverns  and  fissures,  from  which  sulphureous  and  other  mephitic 
vapours  arise,  occur  in  various  places ;  their  use  in  ancient  times  for 
religious  purposes,  as  at  Delphi,  wUl  be  remembered.  Hot  and  oold 
min^nl  springs  are  numerous.  Many  minerals  are  found  in  Greece, 
but  the  quantity  of  any  of  them  now  obtained  is  very  small.  .  Gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  have  been  found  in  Attica,  in  the  islands  of  Seriphos 
and  Siphnos,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  and  though  now  not  woriced 
to  any  extent  are,  according  to  Thieroch,  far  from  exhausted.  Antimony, 
zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  copper,  sulphur,  &&,  are  also  found.  Iron 
occurs  in  Eubosa,  Scyros,  and  Laconica;  coal  is  likewise  found  in  consider- 
able seams  in  those  places,  and  also  in  Elis.  Many  very  beautiful  kinds 
of  marble  occur  in. various  places,  including  the  fine  white  Pentelic 
marble  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  the  red  and  green  marbles  of  the 
Peloponnedus.     Porphyry  and  gypsum  are  also  quarried. 

Climate,  Soil,  ProductioM, — The  climate  of  Greece  is  probably  mora 
varied  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe.  Sir 
W.  Gell  illustrates  this  variety  by  observing,  that  in  the  month  of 
March  he  left  Kalam^ta,  on  the  shore  of  Messenia,  in  a  summer  of  its 
own,  found  spring  in  Sparta,  and  winter  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  upland 
plain  of  Arcadia.  Agun  while  in  the  month  of  September  the  heat 
IB  intense  in  Argos,  the  winter  is  setting  in  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus.  Along  the  coast  the  winters  are  shorty 
but  the  cold  is  intense :  in  Athens  the  winters  are  confined  to  January 
and  February.  In  the  interior  the  winters  are  longer  :  the  mountains 
are  capped  with  snow  in  November,  and  it  does  not  melt  from  them 
till  June.  The  spHng  and  autumn  are  rainy,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
delightfully  clear  and  fresh.  The  summers  are  generally  Iqng  and 
very  warm;  but  the  "long  long  summer"  of  Greece,  celebrated  by 
poets  and  travellers,  appears  to  have  gained  its  fame  from  a  peculiarity 
of  the  climate  of  Attica,  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier  and  the  tem- 
perature milder  than  Elsewhere,  and  where  during  spring  and  autumn 
as  well  as  summer  there  is  almost  undisturbed  as  well  as  nearly 
tmequaUed  purity  of  air,  and  brilliant  blueness  of  sky.  In  the  plains 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  62°  Fahr. :  at  Athens  the 
thermometer  frequently  rises  in  sunmier  to  100°  Fahr.  In  Attica  the 
hardest  is  usually  in  May ;  in  other  parts  of  Greece  in  June.  Violent 
storms  occur  frequently  in  spring  and  autumn.  Slight  shocdDs  of 
earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  Malaria,  inducing  intermittent 
fevers,  sometimes  prevails  along  the  shores,  and  by  the  swampy  lakes, 
but  elsewhere  the  country  is  generally  healtiiy. 

In  its  v^etation  Ghreece  resembles  for  the  most  part,  the  provinces 
of  southern  Italy.  The  vine,  olive,  fig,  orange,  pomegranate,  with 
similar  fruits ;  nearly  aU  the  cereals ;  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  tiie 
myrtle,  cypress  and  similar  evergreens,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  plains 
and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Above  1500  feet  is  the  region  of 
the  beech,  chestnut^  white  fir,  pine,  and  other  forest  trees.  From  about 
8000  to  5000  feet  the  pine  alone  flouxlBhes.  The  pine  is  found  some 
500  feet  higher,  but  above  that  is  a  sub-alpine  region,  where  only  a 
few  wild  plants  grow. 

The  fine  forests  with  which  the  mountains  were  once  clothed  have 
been  for  the  most  part  entirely  destroyed,  in  great  measure  by  the 
carelessness  or  wanton  rapacity  of  the  inhabitants  themselves^  and 
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the  mountaiiiB  are  now  naked  and  barren,  and  the  springs  dried  np  in 
consequence.  Forests  however  remain  still  on  the  Taygetus,  on 
Mount  Cronion  and  other  mountains  of  Arffldift,  on  those  of  Megaris^ 
on  the  ridges  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  and  on  part  of  the  (Eta 
range.  The  pine  is  the  most  common  timber-tree,  but  fine  oaks  are 
found  in  the  northern  mountains  near  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

The  resources  of  the  continental  nart  of  the  kingdom  are  derived 
chiefly  from  agriculture;  but  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements 
are  in  a  very  backward  state.  Farms  are  mostly  rented  on  the 
'  Metayer'  system.  Not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  surface  of  the 
oount^  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  nearly  five-sixths  belong  to 
the  church  or  the  state,  whidi  in  most  places  succeeded  to  the  property 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turidsh  govenmient  or  to  the 
mosques.  The  vineyards. are  almost  all  private  property.  Grain  is 
usually  grown  on  Uie  plains.  Northern  Ghreece  is  a  better  com 
country  than  the  Peloponnesus.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maise  are  the 
species  cultivated ;  oats  and  rye  are  not  much  in  use.  Rice  is  grown 
in  the  plains  of  Argos  and  Marathon,  and  the  marshy  tracts  along  the 
coast  Tobacco  thrives,  especially  near  Argos  and  Kalamata,  and 
cotton  grows  also  in  these  plains  in  considerable  quantity.  Wine  is 
chiefly  the  produce  of  the  islands :  enough  is  made  for  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  it  is  geiierally  good-bodied,  but  for  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment  in  making  it^  aud  of  cellars,  it  does  not  keep  b^ond  a  year  or 
two.  Cuirants  are  cultivated  in  various  districts,  espe<Sally  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  demand  for  currants  in 
England  having  greatly  stimulated  the  culture.  The  olives  which  are 
lai^ely  grown  in  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Salona,  are  of  good  quality,  but 
tne  art  of  pressing  and  refimng  the  oil  is  veiy  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  oil  is  inferior  to  that  of  Provence.  Silk  is  made  in  Messenia 
and  Laconica,  and  also  at  Tinos  and  in  other  islands,  but  is  inferior  to 
the  Italian  silk.  Honey  is  an  important  article  of  produce  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  exported ;  we  honey  of  Hvmettus  and  Attica 
usually  retains  its  ancient  celebrity.  A  good  deal  of  wax  is  exported 
from  Nauplia.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  almond,  the  fig,  the  chestnut,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon  thrive  the  best,  but  a  great  variety  of  fruit  is 
grown.  Owing  to  the  uneven  suifiice  of  the  country,  Gbeece  is  still 
more  a  pastond  than  an  agricultural  country.  Homed  cattle  however 
are  not  numerous,  being  idmost  exclusively  used  for  the  labours  of  the 
field.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  migrate 
to  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  and  return  to  the  plains  after  the 
harvest  The  produce  of  wool  is  considerable,  but  of  a  coarse  kind, 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  home  manufacture.  Pigs  are  scarce,  except  in 
Arcadia,  and  their  flesh  is  not  deemed  wholesome.  The  only  milk 
used  ia  that  of  ewes  and  goats,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made-  of  it 
is  very  inferior.  Asses  and  mules  are  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
beasts  of  burden ;  the  horses  are  of  a  strong  breed,  but  neglected. 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  almost  wholly  domestic ;  the  few 
articles  required  being  generally  produced  by  the  families  of  the 
peasantry.  The  articles  made  in  the  larger  towns  are  those  required 
for  ordinary  consumption,  such  as  soap,  leather,  brandy  and  other 
apirits,  vinegar,  hats,  common  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  stufiBi^  pottery, 
cutlery,  fta  In  some  places  ship-building  and  sail-making  are  carrieid 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  Salt  is  largely  made  in  the  lagoons  about 
Mesolonghi  and  elsewhere. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Greece  are  centred  in  the  ports  of 
Nauplia,  Mesolonghi,  Patras,  Gkdaxidi,  and  the  islands  of  Hydra, 
Speria,  and,  above  all,  Syra,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  steam  naviga- 
tion of  the  Levant,  and  where  a  handsome  town  has  risen  since  we 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  with  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  docks^ 
warehouses,  lazsarettos,  and  companies  of  insurance.  The  number  of 
Greek  merchant  vessels  amoimts  to  considerably  over  1000,  exclusive 
of  small  crafty  or  coasting-boats.  The  merchants,  many  of  them,  have 
large  capitals,  and  they  assist  each  other,  and  are  also  assisted  by  their 
w^thy  countrymen,  who  are  established  all  over  the  Levant  and  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  extensive  line  of  coast  and  the 
numerous  islands  supply  a  multitude  of  good  sailors,  active,  hardy, 
and  frugal  The  principal  traffic  of  the  Greek  vessels  is  the  carryifljg 
trade,  especially  of  com,  between,  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  export  and  import  trade  with  England,  France, 
and  Germany^  Almost  the  entire  trade  in  com  between  the  Mediterra- 
nei^n  and  England,  valued  at  nearly  4,000,000^.  a  year,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Greek  merchants.  The  principal  exports  are  currants,  figs,  woo^ 
silk,  valonia,  olive-oil,  sponge,  wine,  tobacco,  wax,  Ac.  The  imports 
are  chiefiy  of  Manchester  cotton  goods  and  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  England  and  Germany,  with  hudwares  and  various  minor  articles 
and  fancy  goods  from  the  former  countries  and  France.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Greek  merchants  coxlsisti  in 
their  banking  and  exchange  operations,  which  are  on  a  most  extensive 
scale. 

Inhabikmii, — ^The  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  inhabited  by 
populations  differing  in  their  physical  and  moral  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  NorUiem  Greece  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Roumeliotes,  while  those  of  tiie  Peloponnesus  are  styled  Moreotes, 
and  there  is  but  little  sympathy  between  the  two.  The  Roumdiotes 
are  a  military  people  who  nave  maintained  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  a  sort  of  wild  independence,  which  the  Turks  could  never 
entirely  subdue.  The  Moreotes,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception 
of  Mafoa,  had  completely  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke;  and  their 


arohontes,  or  primates,  shared  with  the  pashas  and  other  agents  of 
the  Porte  the  spoils  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  Roumelia  the 
population  of  the  mountains  of  Parnassus,  Agrapha,  Bsltos,  Xero- 
menos,  and  other  interior  parts  of  JStolia,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Hel- 
lenic stock ;  but  the  peasantry  of  the  plains  are  chiefly  Valachians, 
Bulgarians,  or  Albanians,  and  are  a  steady,  quietly-disposed  people. 
In  the  towns  near  the  coasts  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  many 
races. 

In  the  Peloponnesus  the  Albanian  race  occupies  Argolis  and  Tri- 
phyUa;  the  rest  of  the  population  speak  Greek.  In  we  towns  the 
population  consists  in  great  measure  of  families  who  emigrated  from 
various  parts  of  the  levant,  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  to  exercise 
various  trades,  or  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Beys  and  other  wealthy 
Turks. 

In  the  islands  there  is  a  mixture  of  Albanians  and  Greeks,  and 
descendants  of  the  Latin  invaders  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Albanian 
race  inhabits  almost  exclusively  Hydra  and  Spezia :  the  Chiote  and 
Psariote  emigrants,  who  now  inhabit  Syra,  are  probably  of  Hellenic 
descent  At  Naxos,  Santorin,  and  some  other  islands,  there  is  a  kind 
of  territorial  nobility,  who  date  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
belong  to  the  Western  Or  Latin  Church  :  their  lands  are  cultivated  by 
a  (3reek  peasantry.  At  Tinos  the  pessantry  are  proprietors^  and 
cultivate  their  lands  with  great  care.  Mikoni  and  Milo  are  inhabited 
by  active  and  thriving  sailors  and  traders. 

Besides  these  races  there  have  been  since  the  Revolution  large 
immigrations  of  military  refugees  from  various  parts  of  tibe  Turlddi 
empire,  such  as  the  Candiotes,  the  Souliotes  from  Epirus,  the  Olym- 
piotes  from  the  mountains  between  Thessalv  and  Macedonia,  &a,  and 
a  mixed  body  of  Fanariotes  from  Constantmople,  of  emigrants  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  Epirotes,  and  adventurers  from 
Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe. 

From  the  oldest  times  the  organisation  of  society  in  Ghreece  has 
been  based  on  paternal  authority.  A  father  decides  absolutely  on  the 
destiny  of  his  children,  their  profession,  marriages,  fta,  without  even 
consulting  them;  and  in  some  instances,  untU  within  a  very  few 
years,  assisted  by  a  family  council  of  his  nearest  relations,  he  exercised 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Most  of  the  country  popula- 
tion of  Greece  live  in  villages,  for  ihe  sake  of  security  and  mutual 
protection.  Once  a  year  the  heads  of  families  assemble  in  the  church 
to  elect  their  demogerontes,  or  municipal  magistrates,  one  in  evezy 
viUage  or  conmiune,  and  three  for  a  town.  The  demogerontes  act  as 
justices  of  the  peace  and  also  as  treasurers  of  the  commune,  have  no 
emoluments,  and  are  generally  chosen  among  the  arohontes,  that  is^ 
landed  proprietors,  or  notables  of  the  place,  who  form  in  fact  the 
aristocracT'  of  Greece.  A  communal  council,  consisting  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  office  of  demogerontes  and  of  the  other  notables,  assist 
them  in  their  functions,  in  laying  the  local  taxes,  &c.  Deputies  from 
the  communes  assemble  in  the  chief  town  of  the  eparchy,  or  district, 
to  elect  three  or  more  eparohical  demogerontes,  who,  joined  to  the 
local  demogerontes  of  the  place,  constitute  a  council  which  concerts 
measures  with  the  prefect  or  political  authority  concerning  the 
police,  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  other  matters  idBfeoting  the  whole 
district 

Dwitionif  Chvemment,  Ac — Greece  is  divided  into  10  nomes  (N^toi), 
each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  nomardh ;  the  nomes  are  divided 
into  49  eparchies  ('Evopx^A'),  and  these  are  again  divided  into  sevend 
himdred  demes  (A^ftoi).  These  divisions  are  intended  to  correspond 
to  the  departments,  cantons,  and  communes  of  France. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
king  has  the  usual  privileges  of  constitutional  sovereigns,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  mixusters^  who  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  composed  of  a  Senate  (Fcpovoia),  the  members  of  which 
are  named  by  the  long,  and  hold  their  office  for  life ;  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  (BovX^),  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  various 
towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  tithe  of  the  produce  paid  by  all 
private  lands,  and  from  the  fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
donudna,  together  with  certain  taxes  on  imports  and  exporta,  salt, 
stamps,  &C.  Altogether  the  available  revenue  is  under  700,0001., 
owing,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  the  general  and  notorious  corruption 
of  the  various  grades  of  offidah.  The  expenditure  fully  equals  the 
receipts.  About  one-fourth  of  it  is  for  the  interest  and  chaxges  on  the 
debt,  which  amounts  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  stcnrling,  and 
the  payment  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Ghreek  army  amounts  to  8600 
officers  and  privates,  indudmg  the  phalanx,  410  ftrong,  not  now  on 
active  service,  which  consxts  of  veterans  who  served  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  the  police  (x«yw^^^Mci),  a  force  resembling  the 
French  gensdarmes,  who  number  1450  and  are  dispersed  in  small 
bodies  ^roughout  the  kingdom.  Besides  the  regular  armv,  a  kind 
of  militia,  .consisting  of  some  companies  of  irregular  troops,  has  been 
raised  to  watch  the  frontiers  and  to  suppress  brigandage.  The 
duration  of  nulitary  service  is  4  years.  All  males  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  80,  except  married  men,  only  sons,  ecclesiastics,  students^ 
officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  kc,  are  liable  to  serve. 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes  of  26  guns^  2  steam-packets, 
and  35  small  vessels  and  armed  boats,  chiefiy  engaged  in  watching 
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the  coaats  ahd  suppreteing  i^ttaci^    The  h>yal  naral  station,  dock* 
yitd,  aifienali  &c.,  are  at  Poros.    At  Atheiift  ik  a  militaxr  boUegb. 

The  dvil  bode  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  ill  the  main  an 
abridgement  of  the  Basilica  dnxwn  up  in  the  14th  cehtdry  \>j  the 
Byzaiitiiie  Arhieiiopoalos^  ahd  known  as  the  '  Manual  of  the  Laws ;' 
bdt  the  commerciil,  criminal,  and  corrbctionai  codes  are  founded  on 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  chief  court  is  the  Ai^opagus,  or  court  of 
appeal  and  cassation,  at  Athens.  There  are  besides  coui-ts  of  assise 
an'd  primary  juHsdlction  in  tiie  chief  towxis  of  the  tetl  iiombs,  and 
various  inferior  courts.  THal  by  juiy  has  been  introduced,  but  it 
does  not  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  people  generally  is  that  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  full  religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 
The  church  in  Greece  acknowledges  no  superior  external  authority, 
Vhile  preservihgunbrbked  dogmatic  unity  with  all  the  eastern  orthodox 
diurdibS ;  in  other  words,  it  declares  itself  independent,  or  autocephA- 
lous,  as  regards  its  former  head,  the  Pdtriarch  at  Constantinople.  The 
King  of  Greece  is  supreme  head  in  the  administiation  of  the  church. 
The  chief  ecclesiastical  autiiority  in  the  church  is  a  p&rpbtual  synod 
consisting  of  five  bishops  at  first  selected  by  the  kinj;,  biit  now  teken 
in  drder  of  seniority  of  cofasecratioii,  and  dsaisted  by  A  rojral  commis^ 
Bioner  add  a  secretaiy.  The  church  is  at  present  presided  over  by  24 
bishopS)  but  their  number  is  to  be  eveutually  raised  tb  86.  The 
clergy  are  generally  miserably  ill  paid,  and  as  an  almost  necessary 
oonsbquehcfi  very  insufficiently  educated;  they  are  however  on  the  whole 
dot  un'exemplary  in  conduct.  There  are  only  abo^it  100  monasteries  in 
the  kingdom^  theit  number  having  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  war  of 
independence ;  and  they  are  much  fewer  tha^  the  Greek  monasteries 
in  the  Ionian  Isltods  and  Tuikey.  Besides  the  members  of  the  Ghreek 
Church  there  are  about  15,000  Roman  Catholics  and  4000  Jews  in 
the  kingdom :  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies  are  quite 
insignificant  in  number. 

In  the  eatly  part  of  the  Ireign  of  Otho  a  law  was  passed  directing 
the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  deme  in  the  kingdom. 
Like  many  othdr  of  Uie  most  useful  edicts  it  has  not  been  carried 
into  execution ; .  but  popular  education  is  widely  difTusbd,  and  its 
advantages  are  generally  iLppreoiated.  The  principal  educational 
institution  is  the  Universil^  of  Athdns,  which  occupies  ode  of  the 
finest  modern  buildings  in  that  city,  and  has  89  profeuors,  an  avenge 
of  600  students  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy,  and  a  libraiy  of  80^000  volumes.  There  are  besides 
7  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  in  the  principal  towns^  with  48  t>rofe88DrB| 
and  abbut  1100  students  (the  gymnasium  of  Athens  having  about  half 
of  that  number) ;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  polytechnic  school,  and 
a  ladies'  college  at  Athens,  and  an  agricultulnd  school  near  Kauplia ; 
about  80  secondary  schools  with  nearly  4000  scholars ;  840  common 
schools  for  boys  With  84,000  scholars,  81  common  schools  for  giris 
with  4400  scholars;  a  normal  and  an  infant  school;  and  several 
private  and  semi-private  establishments^  among  which  may  be  named 
the  excellent  American  female  schools  at  Athens — ^the  first  schools 
established  in  Greeoe  for  the  education  of  females.  There  are  also 
several  scientific,  artistic,  and  atati(|uarian  institutions*  with  museums 
and  libraries,  chiefly  seated  in  the  capitaL  About  120  political, 
religious,  and  literary  news}}ap6rs  and  magazines  are  libw  published 
in  tne  kingdom  of  Gteecd. 

MUtorp, — The  Groeks,  who  had  lodg  cherished  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing off  the  Turkish  yoke^  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  object 
had  formed  a  powerful  secret  society,  witJn  a  well-organised  agency 
spread  throughout  the  whdle  Ottoman  empire,  saw  in  the  outbreak 
0f  War  between  the  Porte  and  one  of  his  most  powerful  vassals,  All 
Vimb&i  id  1821,  the  long-desir^  opportunity.  A  general  rising  was 
ab(k»rdingly  solemnly  prbelaimed  on  the  6th  of  April  1881  by  the 
archbishop  of  Patras*  and  universally  responded  to.  The  Greeks 
were  at  first  successAil^  but  disiksters  qiuckly  followed,  which  ^eir 
character,  on  which  centuries  of  slavery  hkd  wrought  their  sure 
effects,  dkl  not  enable  them  to  retrieve.  For  seven  long  years  the 
Struggle  was  protracted,  matk^d  on  both  sides  by  the  most  Atrddous 
cruelties,  but  t«lieved  sodiewhat  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  by  deeds 
of  heroism  worthy  of  their  ancestors.  The  Gk«eks  had  sueeeeded  in 
clearing  ^e  Peloponnesus  of  their  enemies  and  defeating  them  by 
sea.  The  Porte,  imable  to  subdue  th^m,  called  to  its  assistance  the 
disciplined  forces  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  which  invaded  the  Pelopon- 
desuS|  and  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  again  becoine  pro- 
blemiiUcaL  The  feeling  of  the  Christian  nations  was  however  at 
length  fairly  aroused,  and  the  three  powers^  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  res^ved  to  put  a  stop  tb  this  war  of  extermination.  The 
victory  of  Navarino,  gained  by  the  allied  fleets  in  October  1827, 
Obliged  the  Egyptian  forces  to  evaouiite  the  Moi«a.  The  Conference 
of  London,  in  March  1829)  established  tiie  prindplb  of  the  indepedd- 
once  of  Gteece  as  a  state,  and  the  sdccessful  campaign  of  the  same 
year  of  the  Russians  against  the  Turks  induced  the  Sultan  to  acknow- 
ledge it  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adiianople  in  fieptember  1829. 
In  January  1880  the  total  indepehdenoe  of  01*6000  was  settled  by  the 
Conference  of  Loddod.  Hoantime  the  internal  govemtaient  of  Glreece 
had  undergone  many  vidasitudos,  and  the  oonntry  was  in  4  vsry  dis- 
oiganised  eonditiotL  When  the  independence  of  Greeoe  was  secured 
by  the  interference  of  the  three  allied  powers,  the  eongtess  of  deputies 
finxn  the  various  diatriets  of  Greece  appointed  count  John  Capodistria, 


a  native  of  Corfti,  who  had  been  employed  with  distinbtiott  as  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  Russia,  to  be  the  head  of  the  executive  of  tbe  new 
state  of  Greece,  with  tiie  title  of  Ptosident,  fob  seven  yean,  and  with 
very  extbdtive  powers.  His  measure  however  wer^  ver)r  unpopular 
with  the  national  party,  on  insnmction  broko  out,  and  the  country 
seemed  to  be  H^ln  fzdling  into  anarohy>  when,  on  Obtober  8tb,  1881, 
Capbdistria  was  murdered  at  NaupliA  in  open  day,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  church  of  St  Spiridion.  His  brother  Augtistin  Capodi^ria  suc- 
ceeded him  in  thb  presidency,  but  this  Oivil  w&r  continuing,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  At  lost  the  alhed  powers  offered  the  crown  of 
Greece^  which  had  been  refused  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxd  Coburg, 
to  the  ^ing  of  Bavaria  for  his  younger  son  Otho,  and  the  offer  Was 
accepted.  In  June  1885  king  Otho,  being  Of  age,  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  state.  Otho  refused  tOk  establish  a  represedtAti ve 
S3r8tem  of  government;  and  continued  to  govern  absolutely  till  Sept. 
1845,  when  an  entire  change  of  system  was  brought  about  by  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  hardly  its  parallel  fbr  the  skill  and  succoss  with 
which  it  was  designed  and  ekecuted.  The  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
^arty,  having  matured  their  plans  and  gained  over  the  ai-tny  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  surrounded  the  palace  with  troops,  and 
presented  to  the  king  a  charter,  gradting  representative  government 
among  other  popular  objeiists,  and  enfolding  the  dismissal  of  the 
obnoxious  Bavarian  and  other  foreign  diinisters.  The  oltbrnatlve  was 
offered  to  the  king  Of  sigding  this  chartet^,  or  of  qtiittidg  Greece  at 
once  and  for  evef  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  prepared,  and  was  then 
lying  ready  for  the  purpose.  After  some  indecision  the  kidg,  finding 
himself  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  eonBtitutionaliftts,  signed  the 
charter. 

The  only  subsequent  events  of  general  interest  at«  the  interven- 
tions of  foreign  ^Wers,  which  the  duplicity  of  the  government  has 
rendered  necessary.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1850,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refosol  of  Otho's  midistry  to  liquidate  the  claims  of 
certain  Britirii  subjeott  to  comt>en8ation  for  various  inj dries  idflicted 
on  them,  a  British  fleet  blodcaded  the  Greek  ports  for  three  months 
before  the  Greek  government  assented  to  the  parent  of  the  sums 
in  question.  The  other  intervention  is  that  which  hod  occurred  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
seemed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1864)  to  oflbid  to 
certain  self-styled  Greek  patriots — but  in  reidity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  mere  tools  of  Russia — a  fiavouraUe  opportunity  for  exciting 
the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  less  civilised  portion  of  the  comttiunity 
to  make  on  inroad  upon  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Turkey.  A 
large  numbeir  of  the  idle  send  profligate,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
{nlkge — ever  on  inesistiUe  lure  to  a  modem  Greek — was  soon  col- 
lect^ ;  and  tiieir  nunlbers  were  hugely  swelled  by  bodies  Of  soldiers 
who  joined  them,  in  many  cases  with  their  officen,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  an  attempt  at  prevention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  foeble  mind  of  Otho  was  unable  to  resist  the  visions  which  had 
been  artfully  displayed  before  it^  of  a  widely-extended  Grecian  empire, 
with  himself  at  its  head,  and  he  lent  the  marauden  everr  possible 
countenance  and  encouragement^  while  with  ohai«bt<iristio  oii^ngenu- 
ousness  he  issued  protests  and  proclamations  against  them.  At  first 
the  invaders  were  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  weak  and 
unprepared  Turkish  garrisons,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
trss  subjected  to  the  lust  and  rapine  of  the  '  liberating  army.'  At 
the  same  tone  Chreece  itself,  all  restraint  being  removM,  b^gan  to 
swarm  with  brigands  and  the  C^reek  seas  with  pirates.  But  a  check 
was  promptly  put  upon  these  proeeedidgs.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  aUied  powers  being  unheeded,  a  few  British  ships  of  war  w«re  sent 
hito  the  ^gean,  and  a  few  French  soldiers  landed  in  the  Pineas ;  and 
the  king,  avrakened  thus  rudely  from  his  dreams,  accepted  at  once  the 
profferMl  ultimatum — dismissed  his  ministry,  recalled  his  officers, 
issued  proclamations  commanding  the  misguided  adventurers  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  duties,  add  agreed  on  his  own  part  to  carry  on  the 
government  for  awhile  under  British  and  Fieneh  surveiUanee. 

Otho  married  in  1880.  He  has  no  issue;  and  it  is  settied  that  his 
successor  is  to  be  another  prince  of  Bavaria,  who  has  engaged  to  enter 
the  communion  of  t&e  Greek  Chureh  on  his  accession  to  tiie  throne. 

(Tliiersoh,  Ds  VStai  Aetuel  de  la  Or^f  2Va«c2«,  d^,  m  Ortece  of 
Leake {  Mure;  Bowen;  Fiedler;  add  Ross )  Hittonei,  ^e.^  tf  the  War 
^  Independenix,  by  Gordbfa,  Keightley,  Stanhope,  and  Blanquiire; 
Sir  J.  Emeifson  Tennent,  ffiatofff  of  Mwiem  QreK»i  Murray,  Hand- 
hook  for  TravdlerO  in  Greece^  1604.) 

GREENLAND  is  an  extensive  island  situatod  between  Iceland  and 
the  continent  of  AmericO)  and  forming  a  colony  of  ]>endiark.  Its 
southehi  eitremity^  Cape  Farewell,  is  situated  on  on  island,  in  59°  49' 
N.  lat^  *48°  64'  W.  long.,  consequently  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Its  northern  districts  are 
buried  under  masses  of  eternal  ica  The  most  northern  points  which 
have  been  observed  on  dear  76^  N.  lat,  namely,  Bdain  Land  on 
the  eastern  coast|  and  the  entrance  to  Huridusod's  Sound  od  the 
Western  coAst.  The  whole  western  coast-line  has  been  visited  and 
mostly  shrveyed  by  British,  Dutch,  add  DaoisK  seamen  {  but  much 
of  the  eastern  side  remains  unexplored* 

The  entire  country  may  be  codsidered  as  ad  enormous  mass  of  rocks. 
The  outline  of  this  moss,  fbrming  the  seo-ooort,  to  high,  rugged,  and 
barren  {  elose  to  the  wntor^s  edge  it  rises  into  tretnendous  pr«ci{>ioes 
and  lofty  mouiitAinsi  crowned  with  inaooessible  diffii,  visible  from  the 
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8ca  at  a  distance  of  above  aUty  mUev.  Though  the  weatem  coaat,  ia 
it9  geperal  outUae,  fonxis  nearly  a  direct  line,  trending  north^norih- 
weat  and  aputh-aouth-eaat  except  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
where  it  nina  nearly  eaat^  the  whole  ia  indented  by  a  great  number  of 
deep  and  narrow  inlets«  which  extend  a  conaiderable  distance  inland, 
sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Along  these  inlets,  or  fiords, 
and  on  some  of  the  numerous  islands  which  line  the  coast  in  all  its 
extent,  occur  small  patches  or  narrow  strips  of  low  land,  as  well  as  in 
a  few  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  small  brooks.  In  these  places 
alone  vegetation  appears,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  grass  and  low 
brushwood.  It  has  been  established  by  ft  I>u)ish  naturalist,  Dr.  Pingel, 
that  for  the  last  four  centuries  this  coast  has  been  undergoing  gradual 
subsidence. 

The  rocky  mass  which  incloses  the  fiords  and  valleys,  in  its  average 
height^  probably  daes  not  exceed  2000  feet,  except  in  the  numerous 
summit^  which  are  scattered  over  it»  some  of  which  rise  to  5000  feet; 
yet  it  is  eyerywhere  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  ice.  The  whole 
of  the  eastern  region  is  a  vast  table-land  of  ice :  mountains  and  valleys 
are  levelled  tq  a  uniform  plain ;  the  river-beds  are  concealed,  and  every 
vestige  hidden  of  the  original  form  of  the  country.  Qreenland  may 
in  fact  be  considered  as  one  immense  glacier,  or  more  correctly  an 
aggregation  of  glaciers,  which  are  with  an  imperceptible  but  continuous 
motion  pushing  forward  towards  the  sea;  and,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
glacier  frequently  bursts  asunder  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
crevices  and  chasms  of  great  width  and  depth  are  sometimes  formed. 
In  the  miUst  of  the  icy  masses  on  the  western  side  here  and  there  rise 
some  smooth  and  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  dusky-giay  colour,  and  without  any  sign  pf  vegetation ;  but 
on  a  nearer  inspsction  a  little  earth  is  found  in  places,  on  which 
some  hardy  species  of  heath  grow.  The  outer  edges  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  glaciers,  doubtless  Uie  most  extensive  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
g^lobe,  extend  over  the  rocks  on  the  sea-coast,  and  descend  by  the 
fiords  into  the  sea,  where  in  some  places  they  skhrt  the  shore  for  many 
miles,  and  advance  a  considerable  distance  into  the  water.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  icy  rocks  is  that  which  occurs  on  the 
western  coast  between  62°  and  63*  IS,  lat  It  seems  to  form  the  sea- 
shore for  about  twenty  miles,  and  is  called  by  the  Danish  colonists 
the  Ice-Blink.  But  Dr.  Bink,  who  resided  several  years  in  Qreenland 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  formation  of  glaciers  and  icebergs, 
thinks  that  it  is  from  the  east  coast,  between  68*  and  74*  K.  lat.,  that 
many  of  the  largest  icebergs  issue ;  and  he  mentions  five  principal 
ice-friths,  from  that  of  Jacobshavn  in  69*  10'  N.  lat  to  that  of 
Upemivik  in  73°  IST.  lat.,  each  of  which  receives  and  discharges 
annually  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ice.  ('  Journal  of  Boyal  Qeog. 
Society,'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  162.)  When  the  ics  in  such  places  has  protruded 
to  a  vast  extent^  the  enormous  mass  at  the  outer  end,  imable  longer 
to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,  breaks  off  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  is  carried  into  the  seji,  where  it  floats  about  as  an  iceberg, 
the  marvel  and  the  terror  of  navigators.  Thtf  larger  of  these  icebergs 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  150  feet, 
and  some  are  4000  feet  in  circumference,  yet  the  part  above  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-eighth  of  that  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  so  that, 
as  Dr.  Bink  observes,  such  a  fragment  of  ice  if  fairly  landed  would 
form  a  mountain  about  1000  feet  in  height 

It  is  now  supposed  that  Greenland  is  traversed  in  all  its  breadth 
by  narrow  straits  which  divide  it  into  several  islimds ;  but  all  such 
straits  are  at  present  filled  up  with  masses  of  ice,  except  one,  called 
Prince  Christian's  Sound,  which  occurs  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity, and  divides  a  group  of  islands  from  the  mainland.  It  is  about 
1 00  mUes  long,  but  in  many  places  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  both  sides 
rise  high  and  bold  rocks,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  there  is 
low  beach  enough  to  allow  of  a  boat  being  hauled  up. 

The  sea  which  surrounds  Qreenland  is  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
not  less  remarkable.  A  current  which  issues  from  under  the  great 
masses  of  ice  inclosing  the  pole  runs  southward  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Qreezdand,  carrying  down  an  immense  body  of  heavy  drift- 
ice.  This  ice  sometimes  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  ocean  between 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  often  forms  a  belt  round  Cape  Farewell 
reaching  from  120  to  J60  miles  out  to  sea.  It  is  carried  hence  along 
the  western  coast  of  Qreenland  northward  as  far  as  Queen  Anne's 
Cape,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  it  passes  to  the  other  side  of 
Davis  Strait.  On  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  well  as 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  western  cosst,  the  current'runs  along  the 
shores ;  but  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  it  presses  the  ice 
hard  to  the  shore,  and  blocks  up  the  inlets  and  harbours,  rendering 
for  a  time  ^he  Danish  settlements  on  the  south-western  coast  inacces- 
sible to  vessels.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  the  current  runs  along 
shore,  setting  in  towards  the  land;  hence  there  always  exists  a  broad 
belt  of  very  heavy  drift-ioe,  which  renders  this  coast  entirely  inacces- 
sible. The  stream  of  ice  disappears  entirely  near  Cape  Farewell  and 
along  the  western  coast  in  the  month  of  September,  but  it  always 
re-appears  towards  th.e  end  of  January. 

The  climate  of  the  small  low  tract  inhabited  by  the  natives  and  the 
Danish  colonists  is  much  less  rigorous  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  high  latitude  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  glacier.  On 
the  eastern  coast  the  mean  temperature  is  below  freezing  point ;  vet 
south  of  65*  N.  lat  the  thermometer  in  February  1830  did  not  smk 
lower  than  from  4*  to  6*  below  xero  of  Fahrenheit;  but  as  early  as 


the  close  of  August  the  sea  was  every  night  covered  with  a  crust  of 
new  ice,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  the  ice  on  the  bays  and 
firths  was  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick.  The  climate  is  some* 
what  milder  on  the  western  ooast  south  of  the  polar  circle,  but  farther 
north,  where  the  aim  rises  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  not  at  all,  the 
cold  becomes  extreme,  and  even  ardent  spirits  freeze  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  firei  In  February  and  March  it  is  so  intense  that  stones 
are  split  and  the  sea  smokes  like  a  furnace.  In  general  however  the 
winter  cold  is  several  times  interrupted  by  thaws,  which  last  many 
days  and  sometimes  even  weeks.  July  is  the  only  month  when  theru 
is  no  snow.  The  earth  begins  to  thaw  in  June,  but  at  no  great  depth 
ice  ia  always  found.  The  heat  in  the  long  summer  days  is  so  great 
as  to  evaporate  the  water  left  in  the  rocks  and  clefts  by  the  tide,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  beautiful  fine  salt;  but  towards  evening  the  air 
becomes  very  cold,  being  chilled  by  the  breezes  which  pass  over  the 
interior.  Fogs  prevail  almost  every  day  from  April  to  August  Little 
rain  falls,  especially  towards  the  north.  Gbt,les  are  not  frequent,  but 
in  autumn  they  sometimes  rage  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  There 
is  lightning  occasionally,  but  no  thunder.  Earthquakes  occur,  though 
larely.  The  aurora  borealis  is  frequent,  especially  in  winter,  and 
always  appears  either  in  the  east  or  south-east 

The  vegetation  is  scanty.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  includes  a  small  number  of  annual  plants  and  a  few 
shrubs,  most  of  which  bear  edible  berries.  Juniper,  wiHows,  and 
birch  creep  along  the  earth,  and  in  the  well-sheltered  valleys  birch 
and  elder  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  The  attempts  at  raising  oats  and  barley  have  not 
succeeded;  potato^  are  planted  only  towards  the  most  southern 
extremity.  Radishes  succeed  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Salad  and 
cabbage  remain  very  small,  and  turnips  seldom  attain  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg. 

Some  sheep  are  kept,  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  for 
the  long  winter  limits  them  to  a  small  number.  The  only  domestic 
animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is  used  to  draw  the  sledges. 
Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  white  bears  are  the  only  wild  animals. 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  but  sea-fowl  are  so  plentiful  as  to  exceed 
all  belief ;  among  them  are  the  eider-ducks  (Ancu  moUiasima),  Fish 
constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  Qreenland.  Whales  are  far  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  Walruses  are  only  met  with  in  Davis 
Strait,  and  are  not  numerous.  Seals  however  are  extremely  common, 
and  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  natives. 

From  the  researches  of  a  body  of  scientific  men  sent  out  from 
Copenhagen  in  1852  to  explore  the  physical  feati^res  of  Qreenland,  it 
appears  that  the  rocks  are  chiefly  of  gpranite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  clay- 
shute,  and  calcareous  rocks.  Coal  was  found  in  the  isle  of  Disco.  In 
the  mainland  valuable  ores  of  copper  appear  to  extend  far  to  the  north 
of  Disco ;  and  besides  copper,  blacklead,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets, 
crystals,  Asc.,  were  found  in  Southern  Qreenland;  while  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  from  the  crystalline  charact^ 
of  the  rocks  collected  in  1858  by  Capt  Inglefield  in  the  more  northern 
paralld  of  77*,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  ragion  may  prove  to 
be  metalliferous. 

The  low  tracts  along  the  coast  and  the  fiords  only  are  inhabited. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  natives  and  Danish  settlers,  the  latteir 
amounting  to  between  800  and  400.  The  natives  are  Esquimaux. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  Denmark  was  d400  in 
1850,  of  whom  about  600  live  on  the  eastern  coast  south  of  65*  N.  lat 
But  nativea  have  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  77*  on  the  western 
coast 

Qreenland  was  discovered  in  981  or  988  by  an  Icelander  or  Nor- 
wegian named  Qunbiom,  and  was  soon  afterwards  colonised  by  a 
number  of  families  from  Iceland.  The  settlements  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  1406  there  were  190  villages ;  but  the  whole 
colony  suddenly  dirappeared  from  the. pages  of  history.  Davis  re- 
discovered Qreenland  in  his  voyage,  1585-87,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cetitury  the  Danish  government  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  to  re-establish  a  communication  with  the  lost  colony. 
According  to  the  usual  explanation,  it  was  supposed  that  the  ancient 
settlements  were  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  this  opinion  prevailed  till 
1829,  when  the  researches  made  by  the  Danish  Captain  Qraah  proved 
conclusively  that  the  ancient  Icelandic  colonies  were  on  the  western 
coast,  where  numerous  ruins  of  old  buildings,  especially  churches, 
occur.  The  modem  colonisation  of  the  western  ooast  took  place  in 
1721,  and  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  Hans  (John) 
Egede,  who  planted  a  colony  at  Qodthaab  (near  64*"  N.  Ut)  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  After  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  a  regular  commerce  with  the  natives  was  established, 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  other  settlementa  These  are,  from  south 
to  north— Julianeshaab  (61**  N.  lat),  with  about  1500  inhabitants;  Fre- 


extensive  bay,  called  Disco  Bay,  from  a  large  island  of  that  name. 
Disco  Island  extends  abdut  80  miles  south  and  north,  and  nearly  as 
much  east  and  west  On  its  southern  shores  is  the  settlement  of 
Qodhavn.  The  Danes  obtain  from  these  settlements  seal-skins,  fur, 
eider-downs,  train-oU,  whalebone,  and  fish. 
QREENLAW.    [Berwickshirb.] 
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GREENOCK,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  buigh, 
sea-port^  and  market-town,  in  the  pariflh  of  Ghreenock,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  ssstuary  of  the  Clyde,  22  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Glasgow,  in  55"*  57'  N.  lat,  4"*  55'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  36,689.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  15  oouncillorB, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Greenock  is  situated  on  rising  ground.  The  east  end  of  the  town, 
which  is  called  Cartsdyke,  is  occupied  with  manufactories,  the  west 
end  with  the  villas  of  merchants  and  professional  men.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  harbour  was  small,  and  fit  only  for 
the  reception  of  fishing-boats.  Since  then  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  dry  docks  have  been  constructed.  Outside  the  harbour 
is  depth  of  water  and  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  burden ;  but  the 
roadstead  is  narrowed  by  a  sandbank  of  considerable  breadth  which 
stretches  from  Dumbarton  to  a  little  below  the  town.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  quay.  There 
are  several  ship-building  yards,  extensive  sugar-works,  and  one  large 
manufactory  of  machinery.  Large  quantities  of  herrings  are  oured, 
and  there  are  several  vessels  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  fisheries.  Rope  and  sail-making,  block-making,  and  the 
other  occupations  of  a  sea-port  constitute  the  branches  of  industry 
pursued  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1851  there  were  in  Greenock  26 
places  of  worship,  of  which  7  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  5  to  the 
Established  Church,  4  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  to  Bap- 
tists, and  8  to  other  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings  provided  in  all 
was  20,441.  There  are  a  grammar  school,  several  congregational  and 
other  public  schools,  a  mechanics  institute  with  a  Ubraiy  of  2500 
volumes  and  a  reading-room,  the  Greenock  library  which  has  10^000 
volumes,  the  Cartsdyke  mechanics'  library  with  2200  volumes,  and 
6  congregational  libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  about  3300  volumes. 
Greenock  is  connected  with  Glasgow  by  railway.  All  the  steamers  of 
the  Clyde  touch  at  the  port.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  from  a  large  artificial  lake  on  the  hills  about  six  miles  from 
the  town.  The  stream  from  the  water-works  drives  several  water- 
mills  in  its  course^  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  extensive  cotton- 
spinning  mill,  which  has  a  water-wheel  70  feet  in  diameter,  being  the 
largest  in  Britain.  Greenock  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  buildings 
of  importance  include  the  custom-house,  situated  on  the  quay,  a  large 
and  handsome  Grecian  building,  the  Tontine  Hotel,  and  the  B^ohonge 
buildings.  The  town  possesses  a  jail,  an  infirmary,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions.  The  public  library  occupies  a  laxge  building  in 
Union-street)  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Watt  of  Soho,  in  which  is 
a  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  cdebrated  James  Watt,  his  grandfather, 
who  was  a  native  of  Greenock.  Cartadykef  the  east  end  of  Greenock, 
was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  by  Charles  I.  It  has  a  small  quay,  but 
is  included  in  the  parliamentaiy  boundaries  of  Greenock. 

The  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Greenock  on  December  Slst, 
1858,  were  220  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6209,  and  184  having  an 
Rggrogate  burden  of  65,677  tons ;  two  steam-vessels  of  47  tons  aggre- 
gate burden,  and  12  of  1965  tons.  During  1858  there  entered  the 
port  in  the  coasting  trade,  574  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  88,328,  and  214 
steam-vessels,  tonnage  39,511;  the  clearings  in  the  coasting  trade 
were  162  sailing-vessels,  toimage  8662,  and  102  steam-vessels,  tonnage 
10,752.  In  the  colonial  trade  there  entered  224  saUing-vessels, 
tonnage  84,454,  and  one  steam-vessel,  tonnage  190 ;  and  there  cleared 
103  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  34,899,  and  3  steam-vessels,  tonnage  644. 
In  the  foreign  trade  54  British  and  89  foreign  vessels  entered,  tonnage 
23,694 ;  and  47  British  and  45  foreign  vessels  cleared,  tonnage  32,062; 
one  British  steam-vessel  of  336  tons  entered,  and  two  foreign  steam- 
vessels  cleared,  tonnage  675.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1851  was  410,206^  lOt.  8d. 

(New  Statittical  AccouaU  of  ScoiUmd  ;  Parliamtntary  Papers.) 

GREENWICH,  Kent,  a  market-town,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  51**  28'  N.  Ui,  0"  0' 
W.  long.,  Greenwich  observatory  being  the  point  from  which  in  Britidi 
maps  and  charts  the  longitude  of  all  other  places  is  calculated.  It  is 
distant  from  Canterbuiy  47  miles  N.W.  by  W.,  and  from  London 
5  miles  K  by  S.  *  The  population  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  was 
105,784  in  1851.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Greenwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes  with 
an  area  of  4800  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  99,365. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Greenwich  is  the  Royal  Hospital  It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  old  palace  called  Greenwich  House,  Plaoentia, 
or  '  tke  Fleasaunoe,'  a  favourite  residence  of  several  sovereigns,  par- 
ticularly of  Henry  VIL,  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YL,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Being  in  a  dilapidated  state  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
the  building  was  taken  down,  and  the  norUi-westem  wing  of  the 
present  building  erected  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Inigo  Jonea. 
Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  IIL,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  plan  of 
founding  an  asylum  for  disabled  seamen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy, 
and  the  unfinished  palace  of  Greenwich  was  enlarged  and  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the 
work  without  any  pecuniary  emolument.  The  foundation  was  laid 
June  8rd,  1696,  and  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  then  contem- 
plated was  finished  within  two  years,  though  the  hospital  was  not 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pensioners  untU  1705.  During  the  last 
century  and  a  half  the  buildings  have  been  successively  enlarged  and 


improved.  The  whole  now  consists  of  four  quadrangular  piles,  built 
principally  of  Portland  stone,  and  designated  by  this  names  of  the 
kings  or  queens  in  whose  reigns  they  were  erected  or  commenced. 
The  hall,  a  noble  room  opposite  to  the  chapel,  was  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  consisting 
of  naval  portraits  and  sea-fights.  The  management  of  the  hospital  ia 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  two  chaplains,  and 
numerous  other  ofilcers.  The  funds  required  for  the  hospital  have 
been  obtained  from  parliamentary  grants,  the  rents  of  the  forfeited 
Derwentwater  estates,  and  the  bequests  of  benevolent  individuals. 
The  pensioners,  of  whom  there  are  about  3000,  reoeive  maintenance, 
clothmg,  and  lodging,  besides  a  weekly  allowance  for  pocket-money. 
Besides  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
out-pensioners,  who,  since  1829,  have  been  provided  for  by  special 
parliamentary  grant.  At  the  Royal  Hospital  Schools,  which  are 
chiefly  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  800  boys,  children 
of  seamen  in  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  are  boarded,  clothed,  aad 
educated. 

Greenwich  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1557, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  was  not  again  represented  in 
Parliament  till  the  passing  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Kent  water-works  at  Deptford.  Considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  town  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  the  erection  of  handsome  buildings,  the  formation 
of  new  lines  of  sti^eet,  and  widening  and  improving  the  approaches  to 
the  town.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  and  conmiodious  edifice, 
erected  in  1718  from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  side  aisles,  and  has  a  tower  of  three  stories,  surmounted 
with  a  dome  and  spire.  On  the  walls  are  some  portraits  of  royal 
personages  and  numerous  monumental  tablets.  St.  Mary's  church  is 
a  neat  Grecian  structure,  erected  in  1825,  and  there  is  a  new  church 
on  Croome's  HilL  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  wordiip. 
There  are  numerous  richly-endowed  schools  and  hospitals  in  Green- 
wich, also  National,  British,  and  In&nt  schools,  and  an  Orphan 
Girls  schooL  The  Marine  Society  tnalntains  in  the  river  a  frigate 
for  exercising  and  training  100  boys  for  the  sea-service.  The  Dread- 
nought man-of-war  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  hospital  for  seamen 
of  idl  nations,  and  lies  in  the  river  off  Greenwich.  A  Proprietary 
school,  opened  in  1849,  had  132  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  in 
Greenwidi  a  literary  institute,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  building  for 
baths  and  washhouses.  A  coimty  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Extensive  engineering 
establishments,  iron  steamboat  yards,  rope-walks,  an  iron-foundry,  and 
some  large  factories,  are  in  Greenwich 

Greenwich  Park,  which  comprises  near  200  acres,  is  diversified  with 
lawns,  and  well  planted  chiefly  wit^  elms  and  cheetnut-trees,  and 
stocked  with  deer.  Upon  an  eminence  is  situated  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory. The  park  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  especially  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  Greenwich  fairs  are  held. 

Blackheath,  an  extensive  common  or  heath  on  the  south  side  of 
Greenwich  Park,  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich  and  partly  in 
that  of  Lewisham.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  historical 
events  and  triumphal  processions,  and  was  the  place  where,  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  royal  visitors  to  England  were  frequently 
met  by  the  British  sovereign  or  his  representatives,  or  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  London. 

Deptfwd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  3  miles  S.R  from 
London,  population  27,896  in  1851,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensboume  River,  forms  part  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  :  it  contains  Her  Majesty's 
dock:yard  and  victualling-yard  for  the  royal  navy.  The  streets  of 
Deptford  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  irregularly  built.  The  place  has 
a  considerable  retail  trade.  At  New  Cross,  Deptford,  is  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  incorporated  in  1840,  which  had  184  scholars  in  1852; 
and  Deptford  has  several  educational  and  benevolent  institutions, 
including  the  Kent  Dispensary,  two  old  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots 
and  shipmasters,  or  their  widows,  a  Charity  school  well  endowed,  and 
a  savings  bank.  There  is  constant  communication  by  railway  and  by 
steam-vessels  between  London,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford. 

(Hasted,  History  of  Kent;  Lysons,  Environs  of  Lond(m;  Gfreenioich 
Quidet ;  Parliamentary  Pa^pere ;  Commvmcati<m  fr<m  Chriinwich,) 

GREIFSWALDE.    [Stralbuwd.] 

GREITZ.    [Reuss.] 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  between  11"  58'  and 
12"  20'  N.  lat,  61**  20'  and  61**  86'  W.  long. :  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  25  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  12  miles ;  the  total 
area  is  about  133  square  miles.  This  island  was  discoveradby  Columbus 
on  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  at  which  time  it  was  inhabited  by  Cariba. 
The  first  settlement  was  formed  in  1650  by  Du  Parquet,  governor  of 
the  Island  of  Martinique.  In  1700  there  were  only  three  sugar 
plantations  and  some  indigo  works;  the  entire  population  consistmg 
of  251  whites  and  520  negroes.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  in  February  1763,  Grenada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and 
a  legislative  council  and  assembly  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  island  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  from  north  to 
south  by  an  irregular  range  of  mountains.      Mount  St.  Catherine, 
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Bear  the  centre  of  the  idand,  is  8200  feet  high.  Hills  of  less  elevation 
branch  off  from  the  principal  I'ange  in  a  lateral  direction,  forming  a 
auccesaion  of  rich  and  extensive  valleys,  which  as  they  approach  the 
shore  open  into  level  alluvial  plains.  Several  hot  cha^beate  and 
sulphurous  springs  are  met  with  in  different  parts.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  circular  lake  2}  miles  in 
circumferenoe  and  li  feet  deep.  The  soil  of  the  island  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  black  or  reddish  coloured  mould.  The  fall  of 
lain  is  about  65  inches  in  the  year.  On  the  hills  the  atmosphere  is 
cool  and  pleasant;  in  the  low  grounds  ^e  maximum  heat  is  89**  Fahr., 
the  minimum  77*.    The  hottest  season  is  from  June  to  October. 

The  town  of  St,  George  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  encircling  an  extensive 
bay.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  contained  at  the  census  of  1851  a 
population  of  4567,  mostly  coloured  persons.  The  other  towns  of  any 
consequence  are  St.  Andrew's  on  the  east  coast,  St  Patrick's  on  ^e 
north,  and  Charlotte  town  and  St.  Mark's  on  the  west  The  island  is 
but  thinly  populated,  having  with  its  dependencies  altogether  only 
82,671  inhabitants  in  1851,  of  whom  28,082  were  natives  of  the 
colony,  1168  other  British  West  Indians,  2425  Africans,  and  400 
natives  of  Madeira.    The  number  of  British  Europeans  was  884. 

In  1852  there  were  24  places  of  worship  in  the  colony,  namely, 
Churdi  of  England,  10;  Roman  Catholic,  8;  Wesleyan,  4;  and 
Presbyterian,  2.  The  number  of  children  attending  schools  was 
1828,  of  whom  1018  were  at  schools  of  the  Church  of  England,  508 
at  Busman  Catholic  schools,  276  at  Wesleyan  schools,  and  81  at 
Presbyterian  schools.  African  labouren  have  been  brought  into  the 
colony  on  several  occasions  of  late  yean,  but  they  have  in  numerous 
cases  purchased  land  and  become  small  proprietors  or  tenants.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1852  was  17,866^.;  the  expenditure 
was  16,8942.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  and  miUtaiy  department 
defrayed  by  the  home  government  was  14,8912.  in  1852.  The 
staple  produce  consists  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  cocoa 
of  Grenada"  is  the  best  that  is  grown  in  any  English  colony.  The 
value  of  imports  in  1852,  consisting  chiefly  of  Britidi  manufao- 
tured  goods,  was  149,718/.,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  181,940£i 
On  December  81st  1858  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
island  46  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  484  tons.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  inwards  during  1852 
was  21,478 ;  and  of  those  which  cleared  outwards  21,964.  In  1852 
there  were  7698  acres  under  cane  cultivation,  of  which  the  produce  was 
8734  hogsheads  of  sugar ;  of  this  about  8852  hogsheads  were  exported. 

The  Island  of  Carriacou  is  situated  about  15  miles  N.EL  from 
Grenada.  Its  extreme  length  is  7  miles ;  its  breadth  2)  miles.  The 
coast  for  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  consists  generally  of  good 
arable  land  of  deep  rich  loam ;  in  the  interior  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous. Many  labourers  have,  since  their  emancipation  in  1884, 
become  proprieton  of  small  patches  of  ground.  The  population  of 
CarrisLOOu  in  1851  was  4461  (included  in  the  population  of  Grenada 
given  above).  The  principal  town  is  Hillsoorough.  The  island 
suffers  occasionally  from  long-continued  droughty  which  greatly 
reduces  the  amount  of  the  sugar  crop.  Bequia,  £e  most  northerly  of 
the  Grenadines,  is  8  miles  S.  fh)m  St.  Vincent;  it  is  about  7  miles 
long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Admiralty  Bay  is  an  inlet  on  the 
west  Bide  of  Bequia.  Unum  Island  and  Canaguan  Island  are  smaller 
islands  between  Carriacou  and  Bequia. 

GRENADE-SUR-GARONNE.    [Gabonnb,  Hauie.] 

GREKOBLE,  the  capital  formerly  of  Dauphin^  now  of  the 
department  of  Is^re,  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  Isdre,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Drac,  in  46**  11'  57"  N.  lat,  5"  48^^48''  E.  long., 
845  miles  S.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  26,852  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  the  floating  population. 

Grenoble  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  (fularo,  which  was  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges.  Inscriptions  which  have  been  dug 
up  speak  of  the  fortiflcations  and  edifices  within  the  town,  which 
were  erected  by  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates  were 
named  Porta  Jovia  and  Porta  Herculea.  In  the  4th  century  the  name 
Qraiianopolis  was  given  to  the  town  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
Gratian  ;  and  this  new  name  gradually  superseded  the  old  one,  Cularo, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Grenoble.  Grenoble  has 
given  title  to  a  bishop  at  least  since  a.i>.  881. 

The  part  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re  is  called 
St-Laurent  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  street^  which  has  been 
lately  embellished  by  the  construction  of  quays  along  the  river ;  it 
communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  lately 
rebuilt^  and  by  an  iron  chain  bridge,  the  approaches  to  which  are 
adorned  with  some  handsome  modem  buildings.  Immediately  behind 
this  street  rises  a  hill,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called  Rabot ;  higher 
up  it  takes  the  name  of  Bastille,  firom  an  old  feudal  castle  that  once 
stood  on  it^  and  the  summit  is  called  Mont  RacheL  The  greater  part 
of  this  hill  is  covered  with  formidable  fortifications,  the  guns  of  which 
can  sweep  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers.  The  view  from  Mont  Rachel 
is  very  picturesque,  presenting  as  in  a  plan  the  town  and  its  fortifl- 
cations, the  valley  of  the  Drac  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Is^re  on  the  other; 
the  view  up  the  Is^re  is  terminated  by  the  snowy  mass  of  Mont  Blanc. 
This  part  of  Grenoble  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
which  has  been  demolished  in  recent  times,  and  is  now  replaced  by  a 
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handsome  promenade.  The  quarter  of  Bonne  on  the  left  bank  is  also 
fortiSed,  and  Grenoble  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  France.  This  part  of  the  town  is  extensive ;  the  streets 
are  welt  laid  out,  and  the  houses  ai'e  good.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  office  of  the  prefect ;  the  court-house ;  the  town-hall, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Constable  Lesdiguidres ;  and  the  building 
occupied  by  the  college,  by  the  public  library  of  nearly  60,000 
volumes,  by  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  by 
the  gallery  of  paintings.  The  other  remarkable  objects  are  the 
cathedral  of  Kotre-Dame,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  hospital,  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bayard  in  the  Place-St.-Andr^  the  arsenal, 
the  citadel,  the  botanic  garden,  several  handsome  fountains,  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  walka    The  town  is  well  lighted  wiUi  gas.' 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  kid  gloves,  of  which  about 
two  million  francs'  worth  are  exported  to  England  and  America 
annually,  liqueurs,  chamois  and  other  leather,  &c  The  dressing  of 
hemp  gives  employment  to  about  1000  workmen.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  much  promoted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Is^re ;  other  artides 
of  trade  are  wrought  iron,  marble,  and  timber. 

The  diocese  of  Grenoble  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of 
Is^  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court  and  University  Academy, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Is^re,  Drdme,  and 
Hautes-Alpes.  In  connection  with  the  academy  there  are  two 
faculties  of  law  and  science.  The  town  has  also  a  college,  a  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  for  artillery,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  a 
botanic  garden  at  which  courses  of  instruction  are  delivered,  And 
other  educational  institutions.  It  has  also  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  an  exchange. 

Grenoble  was  the  first  place  which  openly  received  Napoleon  I.  on 
his  return  from  Elba  in  1815.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Grenoble  to  the  Lyon-Avignon  line,  which  it  joins  opposite 
Annonay ;  the  town  is  connected  with  Paris  and  Turin  by  electro- 
telegraphic  wires. 

(Dictionnavre  de  la  France,) 

GRESFORD.    [Dbnbighshibx.] 
•  GRESLET.    [Dxrbtshibe.] 

GRETNA  GREEN.    [Dumfbiesshirb.] 

GREY  ABBEY.    [Down.] 

GREYSTOKE.    [Cumberland.] 

GRIFFIN.    [Georgia,  U.S.] 

GRIGNAN.    [Dr6me.] 

GRIMSBY,  GREAT,  Lincolnshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  market-town,  and  sea-port,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Grimsby, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Humber,  near  its  mouth,  in 
58°  84'  N.  lat,  0'  4'  W.  long.,  distant  40  miles  N.E.  by  .N.  from 
Lincoln,  168  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  1544  miles  by  Uie 
Great  Northern  and  East  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  8860;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  12,263.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  Local  Boai*d  of  Healtli.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  uie 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  Grimsby  furnished  the  king  with  11 
vessels  and  170  mariners  for  his  armament  against  Calais.  The 
gradual  blocking  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  led  however  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  until  it  was  renovated  by 
the  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed  proprietors  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentuiy.  The  town  is  lighted  with  ga& 
The  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  small  borough  jail,  and  a 
custom-house.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  which  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  new 
part,  commonly  called  '  the  Marsh,'  consists  of  several  streets  parallel 
to  the  harbour,  on  the  east  side.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide  har- 
bour, with  a  lock,  &c.,  is  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Laceby  Beck, 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea.  The  largest 
ships  and  steamers  can  enter  the  harbour  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 
There  are  here  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards.  The  opening  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  East  Lincolnshire 
lines  of  railway,  and  the  construction  of  spacious  docks,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  commercial  activity  of  Grimsby.  The  first  stone  of 
the  new  docks  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  April  17th,  1849.  The 
works  are  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rendel,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  inclose  about  132  acres,  of  which  20  acres  are  appropriated 
to  wharfs  and  quays,  and  85  acres  to  warehouses  and  other  buildings^ 
A  basin  of  11  acres  in  extent  connects  the  docks  with  the  river 
Humber.  The  supply  of  fresh-wator  to  the  docks  is  from  land  streams. 
The  plan  includes  a  breakwater,  to  be  constructed  on  a  bank  called 
the  Burcom  Sands,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  opposito  the  new  dodc, 
the  intorvening  channel  to  be  deepened  and  kept  clear  for  the  accom< 
modation  of  vessels  of  large  bmden. 

The  vessels  registered  on  December  81st  1858,  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Grimsby,  were  as  follows : — Under  50  tons,  74  saiung- 
vessels,  tonnage  2151 ;  and  4  steam-vessels,  tonnage  71 ;  above  56 
tons,  14  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  1251 ;  and  2  steam-vessels,  tonnage 
1030.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1858 
were  as  follows : — Coasting  trade,  sailing-vessels,  inwards  251,  tonnage 
17,143;   outwards  176,  tonnage  14,656;  steam-vessels,  inwards  4, 
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tonnage  1668 ;  outwardB  1,  tonnage  846.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
■ailing-Yeeeels,  inwards  110  British,  tonnage  24,419;  and  810  foreign, 
tonnage  57,078;  outwards  28  British,  tonnage  5818;  and  215  foreign, 
tonnage  45,221 :  steam-vesselSy  inwaids  84  British,  tonnage  88,212 ; 
and  4  foreign,  tonnage  548;  outwards  91  British,  tonnage  85,763; 
and  4  foreign,  tonnage  548. 

The  amount  of  customs  dmtj  received  at  Great  Grimsby  in  the 
year  1851  was  24,5542.  U  6d 

The  parish  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre ;  the  architecture  is  chiefly  early  English ;  the  west  door 
is  Norman.  The  Wealeyan  and  Primitiye  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  here  a  Free  Grammar 
school,  which  had  87  scholars  in  1850 ;  a  National  school ;  and  a 
medianics  institution,  with  a  library  of  1100  volumes  There  are 
ship-buflding  yards,  a  tan-yard,  bone-mills,  corn-mills,  a  large  rope- 
work,  brick-fields,  and  breweries.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  com 
and  catUe;  a  fair  is  held  on  June  6th.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
Grimsby. 

GKINDELWALD.    [BEBir.] 

QRISONa    [Graubundtsn.] 

GRODNO,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  between 
51*  81'  and  54"*  21'  N.  lat,  23"*  49'  and  26''  4.4'  E.  long.,  is  com- 
posed  of  a  portion  of  the  grand -duchy  of  Lithuania  and  other 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Its  area  is  14,652  square 
miles,  and  its  population  was  stated  to  be  1,008,100  in  1848.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  173  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  120 
miles.  The  surface  is  a  wide  plain  broken  only  by  a  few  chalk  hills ; 
it  is  covered  in  parts  by  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  the  north, 
and  in  others  by  swampy  lowlands.  The  soil  is  either  a  pure  sand, 
or  alluvial  deposit  intermixed  with  sand,  and  is  in  general  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  feeding  of  cattie.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Niemen,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Lititsha  before  it  reaches 
Grodno,  and  is  augmented  in  this  province  by  the  waters  of  the 
Shtshara,  the  western  Beresina,  Rosea,  Kotra,  &a  In  the  south-west 
the  Bug  separates  Grodno  from  Poland,  and  the  Narew,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  the  circle  of  Prushana.  The  winter  is  very 
cold,  and  the  climate  damp  and  foggy. 

Rye  is  the  grain  most  cultivated :  in  ordinary  years  the  yield  is  said 
to  amount  to  above  2,846,000  English  quarters,  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  exported  bv  the  Niemen  Canal  and  overland  to  Baltic  ports. 
Large  quantities  of  barley,  oats,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised. 
Vegetablea  and  fruit  are  not  of  extensive  growth.  The  crown  holds 
a  great  number  of  the  forests  of  Grodno,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  pine 
species.  The  pastures  are  extensive.  Homed  cattie  and  sheep  of 
improved  breeds  are  fed  in  considerable  ntunbers.  Much  wax  and 
honev  are  gathered;  but  the  fisheries  are  unproductive.  The  minerals, 
which  are  insignificant  in  point  of  produce,  consist  of  iron,  limestone, 
day,  chalk,  and  saltpetre.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable  and 
chiefly  for  domestic  use ;  the  principal  are  wooUen-doth,  and  leather. 

Grodno  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  named  from  their  chief 
townSb  The  more  important  of  the  towns  are: — Grodno;  Lida, 
with  a  casUe,  college,  and  school,  2000  inhabitants;  Novogit)dek,  a 
walled  town  defended  by  a  castie,  with  6  churches  and  8  monas- 
teries, 2  synagogues,  and  4000  inhabitants;  Slonim  on  the  Shtshara, 
with  7  churdies,  a  large  woollen  manufactory,  and  a  population  of 
about  7000;  and  Brzeso  or  Brzesc-Litewsky  or  Litovaki,  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Mushaviec  into  the  Bug,  a  walled  town,  with  an  imperial 
pahice„  12  churches,  2  synagogues,  and  «bout  8000  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 

GRODNO,  the  capital  of  the  Government  of  Grodno  in  Russia,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  about  660  miles  aW.  from  St  Petersburg,  in  58'*  40'  N.  lat, 
28*  52'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  16,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  but  has  neither  walls  nor  gates.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  town  is  as  old  as  the  12th  century, 
and  had  an  andent  palace  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  which  is  now 
uninhabitable.  The  modem  palace,  erected  by  Augustus  IIL,  king 
of  Poland,  is  spadous,  handsome,  and  regularly  built,  and  opposite  to 
the  quadrangle  in  front  of  it  is  a  &e  building  containing  the 
government  offices.  Grodno  has  9  Roman  Catholic  churches,  2 
United  Greek-Catholic  churches,  a  Greek  church,  a  Lutheran  chapel, 
and  two  synagogues.  The  diurahes  of  the  former  college  of  Jeeuits 
and  of  the  Carmelite  convent  are  very  fine.  The  Greek  abbey  of  St 
Basil  is  also  a  handsome  structure.  There  are  a  good  market-place ; 
an  equestrian  seminary,  a  high  school,  and  several  other  seminaries, 
besides  the  academy  for  medical  sdence,  with  its  libraiy,  collections 
in  natural  history,  and  botanic  garden,  founded  by  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus. The  manufactures  comprise  some  woollens,  silks,  and  hats. 
The  fkirs,  hdd  three  times  a  year,  are  well  attended.  Grodno  was 
for  a  short  time  after  1678  the  place  of  meeting  for  every  third 
eesdon  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Diets,  but  they  were  afterwards 
transferred  whoUy  to  Warsaw.  The  Diet  held  here  in  1795  was  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  ratifying  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Grodno, 
two  years  after  this,  was  the  place  of  Stanislaus  Augustus's  abdication 
of  the  Polish  crown. 

GRONINGEN,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  HoUand,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  German  Ooean^  E.  by  Hanover,  S.  by  the  province  of 


Drenthe,  and  W.  by  Frieslond.  It  lies  between  52"*  49^  and  58*  27' 
N.  iat,  6"*  14'  and  V  10'  E.  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  south-east 
to  north-west  is  50  miles,  its  mean  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  The 
area  is  882  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1852  was 
195,264. 

The  surfliee  is  level,  intersected  everywhere  by  canals  and  ditchea, 
and  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  The  prindpal  rivers  are 
the  Hunze,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  town  of 
Groningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer-Zee ;  and  the  Aa,  which  ntna 
into  Dollart  Bay.  A  great  prop>ortion  of  the  land  is  marshy,  and 
unfit  for  any  purpose  but  pasturage,  which  however  is  rich,  and 
supports  a  fine  breed  of  cattie,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  and 
sheep.  A  great  quantity  of  turf  is  dug  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province.  'Xliere  are  a  few  unimportant  manufactures  of  broaddoth, 
calico,  hosiery,  linen,  and  silk.  Some  of  the  population  are  engaged 
in  the  coast  fineries,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  live  by  farming  and 
grazing.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  (Groningen, 
Winschoten,  and  Appingadam. 

The  capital  Qronwgei^  situated  on  the  Hunze^  is  a  laiige  well-built 
town  with  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  circular  in  its  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  fosse:  The  great  church  of  St-Martin,  the 
town-hall  (a  modem  building  in  the  Bree-markt^  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  Holland),  and  the  university  are  the  most  important  struc- 
tures in  the  town.  The  university  was  founded  in  1614,  and  has 
usually  about  800  students  and  18  professors.  There  are  also  a 
public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
institution  for  deaf-mutes,  founded  by  Guyot,  to  whom  a  monument 
is  erected  in  the  Ossen-markt  The  harbour  is  good,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  butter,  dieese,  rape-seed,  rape-oil,  com* 
cattie,  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  Great  Ship  Canal  from 
the  Ems  to  Harlmgen,  on  Ihe  westem  coast  of  Friealand,  passes 
through  Groningen,  from  which  another  canal  runs  north-east  through 
Appingadam,  and  terminates  at  Delfzyl  on  Dollart's  Bay.  Groningen 
has  ship-building  yards,  paper-mills,  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Appingadam  is  a  small  place  of  Under  2000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ship  Canal,  14  miles  E.ir.K  from  Gron- 
ingen. Ddftyl  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  16  miles  N.E.  friom 
Groningen,  on  the  western  shore  of  Dollart's  Bay,  with  a  good  harbour 
indosed  by  a  dyke,  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in 
the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  WvMckoien  is  about  17  miles 
K  from  Groningen  on  the  Ems  and  Harlingen  CanaL  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  8500. 

GROTTAMARE.    [Fermo.] 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  prindpality  in  the  southem  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  now  forming  a  portion  of  the  province  or  landrostei 
of  Hildesheim.  Its  area  is  about  310  square  miles.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts, which  comprehend  the  Harz  Mountains,  are  devated,  and  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation :  the  highest  summits  are  the  Achtermans- 
hohe,  2706  feet^  and  the  Bmchberg,  8018  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  westem  districts,  though  bleak,  consist  of  spacious,  open 
valleys,  which  are  well  cultivated.  The  moimtains  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  richly  wooded  :  the  streams  are  only  mountain  brooluL 
The  more  important  rivers  are  the  Leine,  Ilm,  and  Hahle ;  and  there 
is  a  small  lake  near  Seebuig.  The  climate  is  in  general  bleak  and 
variable,  and  the  sky  seldom  clear.  In  the  lowlands  much  fruit  and 
com  are  raised ;  and  besides  these,  hops,  tobacco,  fiax,  &c.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  particularly  homed 
cattle.  Excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep  and  swine  are 
bred  eztensivdy.  Wax  and  honey  are  collected.  The  chief  wealth 
of  the  prindpality  however  consists  in  its  woods  and  forests,  which 
are  estimated  to  cover  above  one-half  of  its  entire  surfacei  The  mines 
of  the  mountain  districts  are  productive,  and  yield  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  sulphmr :  the  quarries  produce  marble, 
freestone,  slate,  gypsum,  alabaster,  &a  Much  charcoal  is  made. 
Linen  yam,  laces,  linen  cloth,  woollens,  cottons,  and  metallic  artides 
are  also  manufactured 

The  chief  towns  of  the  prindpality  are  the  following : — EitfJ}t^ 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Ilm^  40  miles  S.  from  Hanover,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  two 
religious  houses,  a  gymnasium,  three  churches,  in  one  of  which  (St 
Alexander's)  are  the  sarcophagi  of  the  dukes  of  Gmbenbagen ;  an 
orphan  asvlum,  two  hospittujay  and  manufactories  of  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  tobacco,  leather,  &a  Otterode,  a  walled  town,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Eimbeck,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Leine,  has  a  castie  (now  used  as  a 
^nary),  three  churches,  two  hospitaLs,  a  gymnasium,  and  aboui  5200 
mhabitapta.  The  industrial  products  comprise  woollens,  cottons, 
hats,  deals,  white  lead,  tobacco,  soap,  linen,  stockings,  beer,  spirits, 
leather,  &a  Duderttadt,  16  miles  aE.  from  Osterode,  is  situated 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hahle.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  laid  out  in  walks,  and  has  about  4500  inhabit- 
ants, a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  an  Ursuline  convent,  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  orphan  iewylum,  two  hospitals,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  tobooco,  tapes  and  ribands,  brandyi 
&C.    [Hildeshedl] 

GRUNBERQ.    fUjBGKiTZ.! 

GRUYfeRE.      rPEKYBUBOj 

GUADALAJARA    [Castillo  la,  Nuxva.] 
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GUADALA'JARA,  or  QUADALAXARA,  the  eapitdl  of  the  repub- 
lic of  XaliBco  in  Mexico,  is  situated  on  the  river  Santiago,  in  about 
21''  N.  lai,  lOi*"  W.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  60,000.  The 
town  ia  hajidsome,  the  streets  are  airy,  and  many  of  the  houses  excel- 
lent. There  are  14  squares,  12  fountains,  and  a  number  of  oonyents 
and  churches.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  building.  The  portales 
or  colonnades,  may  be  called  the  baaaar  of  the  town,  being  filled  with 
handsome  shops,  well  stocked  with  foreign  manu&ctures,  and  with 
the  less  important  produce  of  national  industry.  These  portales  are 
much  better  than  those  of  Mexico,  and  built  with  equal  solidity  and 
in  good  taste.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  hall  of  con- 
gress, the  mint,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  opera-house,  and  the  barracks. 
The  city  has  a  college  and  several  schools.  Oreat  numbers  of  Mexican 
dollars  are  coined  in  the  mint  of  Ouadalaxara.  The  Alameda,  or 
public  walk,  is  well  laid  out,  and  resembles  in  some  respects  an 
EDglish  park :  it  has  a  fountain  in  its  centre,  and  a  stream  of  water 
all  round.  She  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  carry  on  various 
trades.  They  are  good  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  silversmiths,  and  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
m  sort  of  porous  earthenware,  with  which  they  supply  not  only  Mexico 
but  also  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Pacific.  Shawls  of  striped 
calico  are  also  made  ia  considerable  quantities. 

GUADALFEO.    [Spain.] 

GUADALOUPE,  or,  as  the  French  write  it,  GUADELOUPE,  an 
iaUnd  (or  more  correctly,  two  islands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
very  narrow  channel,  and  forming  part  of  the  Leaser  Antilles),  lies  about 
the  point  indicated  by  le**  20'  N.  lat,  62*"  W.  long.  Guadaloupe  was 
discovered  and  named  by  Columbus  in  1498.  It  was  previously  otlled 
by  the  native  inhabitants  Qudraquiera.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
French  in  1635,  and  remained  in  possession  of  France  until  1759, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Enghah,  who  restored  it  to  France  in  1768. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in  1794,  and  retaken  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1810  it  once  more  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
wa^  restored  in  1814  at  the  general  peace,  since  which  time  it  has 
r«mfained  in  the  possession  of  France. 

The  channel  which  divides  the  island  is  called  La  Rivik«  Sal^  or 
Salt  River,  runs  north  and  south,  and  has  a  large  bay  at  each  end ; 
that  on  the  north  is  called  Grand  Cul-de-Sac,  and  that  on  the  south 
Petit  Cul-de-Saa  Between  these  bays  the  channel  varies  in  breadth 
from  80  to  70  yards,  and  its  length  is  about  5  miles.  Its  depth  is  so 
unequal  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  (60  tons)  can  pass  through 
it.  The  land  to  the  east  of  this  channel  is  called  Grande  Terre,  while 
that  on  the  west,  being  the  part  first  discovered  and  earliest  settled, 
is  properly  called  Guadaloupe,  but  is  also  denominated  Basse  Terre. 
The  entire  length  of  the  whole  island  is  from  60  to  70  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  25  miles. 

The  island  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  About  the  middle  of 
the  western  division,  somewhat  towards  the  south,  is  a  mountain 
called  La  Soufiridre,  or  the  Stdphur  Hill,  about  5100  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  thick  black  smoke  rises  from  this  mountain,  mixed  with 
sparks,  which  are  visible  at  night.  It  is  sometimes  an  active  volcano. 
It  forms  part  of  a  ridge  which  divides  the  western  division,  extending 
through  it  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  Ebveral  streams  rise  in 
these  mountains.  The  eastern  division  is  more  level  than  the  western 
side,  but  has  no  streams  or  springs ;  and  the  soil,  being  of  a  more 
sandy  nature,  is  less  fertile.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  not 
uncommon.  The  rainv  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  October.    The  total  rain-fall  in  the  year  averages  86  inches. 

The  former  capital  of  the  island,  SL-Louu,  or  Poini-^Peire,  stands 
on  Grande  Terre,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Rivi^  Sal^,  in  lO**  16' 
N.  lat,  61°  36'  W.  long.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  the  anchorage 
good.  It  had  formerly  a  population  of  above  15,000,  including  the 
suburbs,  but  in  1848  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
town  of  JBaue  Terre,  which  is  in  the  oUier  division  of  Guadaloupe, 
stands  near  its  south-^est  pomt,  in  15°  59'  N.  lat.,  eV  iV  W.  long., 
and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  island,  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  assise,  and  has  several 
schools.  The  harbour  is  merely  an  unsheltered  roadstead  with 
indifierent  anchorsge^  unsafe  during  the  hurricane  season;  but  from 
its  greater  proximity  to  the  moat  productive  part  of  the  island,  it  is 
more  frequented  by  shippmg  than  Point4k-Petre,  and  is  the  chief 
commercial  station  of  the  colony.  The  exports  of  Guadaloupe  consist 
chiefly  of  sugar,  with  some  molasses,  rum,  cotton,  dye-stu£b,  copper, 
&C.    The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  articles  from  France. 

The  population  of  Guadaloupe  is  about  130,000.  Of  this  number 
about  100,000  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  previous  to  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1848.  As  an  immediate  result  of  that  event  they  were  all 
made  free. 

Guadaloupe  exported  to  France,  in  1848,  20,319,548  kilos. 
(  »  20,000  tons)  of  sugar ;  in  1849, 19,191,700  kilos. ;  in  1850,  during 
which  the  island  was  subjected  to  a  state  of  siege  in  consequence  of 
insurrection,  the  quantity  fell  to  13,020,900  kilos. ;  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  16,922,630,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852  to  18,058,458  kilos. 

GUADALQUIVIR.    [Bfaxv.] 

GUADIANA.    [Alkuibjo.] 

GUADIX.    [Granada.] 

GUALEGUAY  and  GUALEGUAT  CHA.    [Ektbs  Rios.] 

GUANA.    [ViBonr  IaLAin)&] 


GUANABACOA.    [Cuba.] 

GUANAXUATO,  STATE  OF.    [Mexico.] 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  the  capital  of  Ouanaxuato 
one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  7294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  21*  N.  kt,  100*  50^ 
W.  long. :  population  about  40,000.  It  is  built  on  extremely  uneven 
ground,  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines.  The  town,  which  owes  its 
origin  altogether  to  the  gold-  and  silver>mines  which  surround  it,  is 
very  irregularly  built.  Many  of  the  streets  are  very  steep.  It  contains 
numerous  splendid  memorials  of  the  former  rich  produce  of  the 
surrounding  mines,  in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  proprietors,  the 
church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  the  numerous  chapels 
and  religious  edifices,  the  Alhondiga,  a  large  square  building  used  as 
a  public  granary,  and  the  road  which  leads  to  ^e  mine  of  Valenciana. 
Before  the  War  of  Independence  the  town  contained  a  population  of 
41,000,  and  its  six  suburbs  nearly  30,000  more ;  but  most  of  the  works 
of  the  mines  were  destroved  during  the  civil  war.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  re-established  ;  and  in  1852  tiie  silver  coinage  of  Gua- 
naxuato  amounted  to  7,300,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  mines  have  for 
many  yean  yielded  more  silver  than  the  mines  of  Potest 
.  GUANCABELICA,  or  HUANCAVELICA.    [PiBU.] 

GUABDA.    [Bbiba.] 

GUASTALLA.    [Pabma.] 

GUATEMALA,  Kepublic  of.  Central  America,  ccenpies  the  Uble- 
land  of  Guatemala,  with  the  hUly  country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  and  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Yucatan.  It  lies  between 
18*  40'  and  18*  10'  N.  lat,  88*  15'  and  93*  20'  W.  long.  On  the 
S.R  it  is  bounded  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador;  E.  by  Honduras; 
N.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belise^ 
or  British  Honduras;  N.  by  the  Mexican  state  of  Yucatan;  W.  by 
Chiapa ;  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is  about  50,000  square 
miles:  the  population  about  500,000. 

Ooatl-Une,  Surface,  Ac. — ^The  general  bearing  of  the  PAdfic  coast 
from  the  Salvador  boundary  of  the  state  to  the  Barra  de  Guacalate  is 
W.  by  N.,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Sintalapa,the  boundary  between  Ghiate- 
mala  and  Chiapa,  it  is  N.  W.  The  shore  is  for  the  most  part  low,  the 
descent  from  the  table4and  being  steep,  and  a  strip  of  lowland,  from 
20  to  30  miles  across,  being  left  between  its  base  and  the  sea ;  but 
in  many  places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  and  several  rocky  barriers 
lie  off  it  The  only  port  at  present  fk«quented  on  this  coast  is  that 
of  Ystapa,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Rio  Michetoyat ;  but  though  it  is  a 
port  of  entry,  the  harbour  is  little  better  than  a  roadstead,  affording 
no  protection  for  shipping.  Ocos,  farther  north,  formed  by  the  Bum 
de  Ocos,  is  also  an  avdlable  port,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  inha- 
bitants, is  not  resorted  ta  The  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  very 
thinly  peopled.  On  the  northern  coast  Santo  Tomas,  in  Honduras 
Bay,  is  a  good  and  well-sheltered  port ;  and  somewhat  inland,  in  the 
lake  known  as  Golfo  Dolce,  is  the  port  of  Yzabal,  in  some  respects 
the  principal  port  of  Central  America ;  most  of  the  Eruopean  goods 
designed  for  that  market  being  brought  to  it  by  vessels,  and  l£ence 
transported  to  the  interior  by  mules :  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Dolce,  Ysabal  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  drawing  over  7  feet 
of  water. 

The  table>land  of  Guatemala  occupies  all  the  countries  between  the 
isthmus  of  Chiquimulaand  that  of  Tehuantepeo  in  Mexico ;  the  high- 
land in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  usually  called  Uie 
table-land  of  Yucatan,  forms  its  north-eastern  projection.  Near  its 
southern  borders,  about  the  town  of  Guatemala,  it  is  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  height  of 
that  portion  which  is  south  of  the  Rio  Motagua.  But  north  of  this 
river  the  country  rises  higher.  The  most  elevated  part  of  it  appears 
to  lie  between  t^e  towns  of  TotonicapiCn  and  Gueguetenango  (15*  80' 
N.  lat).  From  this  point  it  bogins  to  lower  gradually,  and  its  north- 
western edges,  whidi  belong  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapa,  are 
indented  by  deep  and  sometimes  wide  valleys.  No  continuous  range 
of  any  considerable  elevation  traverses  this  plain,  the  surface  of  which 
is  slightly  undulating,  like  the  central  parts  of  England;  but  here 
and  there  it  is  traversed  bv  a  range  of  hills,  rising  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  descent  from  this  plain  to  the  low  shores 
of  the  Pacific  u  extremely  steep,  and  consequently  when  seen  from 
that  side  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  range,  an  illusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  few  lofty  volcanoes  standing  near  the  edge 
of  this  descent  The  most  remarkable  are  the  active  volcano  of 
Atitlan,  near  Ghieguetenango,  and  the  two  volcanoes  situated  S.  and 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  New  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Volcano  de  Agua 
(or  Water  Volcano),  acoordmg  to  Colonel  Galindo,  is  12,620  feet»  but 
according  to  other  authorities  13,578  feet  high;  and  the  Volcano  de 
FuQgo  (the  Fire  Volcano),  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher,  but  which 
has  not  been  ascended.  All  the  volcanoes,  whether  active  or  extinct, 
are  situated  near  the  Pacific,  and  are  in  line  with  those  of  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  The  eastern  bonier  of  the  tablo-land,  by  which  it 
descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  is  cut  by  deep  valleys,  between 
which  the  high  land  takes  the  shape  of  ridges,  which  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  and  in  some  places,  as  between  the  Rio  Motagua  and  the 
Golfo  Ik>lce,  advance  to  the  verv  shores  of  the  sea.  The  country 
between  the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  may  therefore  Im 
considered  as  a  succession  of  valleys  and  ridges,  except  the  part  to 
the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Golfo  Doloe^  Whldi  is  a  low  plaio* 
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The  state  is  well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  rivers,  but  very 
few  of  them  oi'e  navigable :  the  principal  are  the  Dolce,  Polocbic,  and 
Motagua.  The  Rio  Dolce,  though  short,  is  the  most  important  river 
of  Central  America,  being  the  channel  by  which  the  Qolfo  Dolce  dis* 
chai^ges  its  waters  iato  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  IS""  85'  N.  lat  The 
Qolfo  Dolce  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  50  miles  in  circuit,  having 
on  its  southern  bank  the  small  port-town  of  YzabaL  The  Bio  Dolce, 
issuing  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake,  turns  to  the  north,  and 
expands  into  a  small  lake,  called  the  Oolfeita  (the  Small  Gulf),  about 
10  miles  in  width.  This  river  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  of  con- 
siderable depth,  except  on  its  bar,  where  there  are  only  6  or  7  feet 
water. 

The  Rio  Pdochic  rises  near  the  village  of  Ta9ti9,  on  the  table-land 
of  Guatemala,  but  soon  descending  into  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  it 
becomes  navigable  at  the  Embarcadero  de  Teleman,  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  Gk>lfo  Dolce,  into  which  it  falls.  It  is  a  rapid  river, 
and  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  several  feet  of  water,  but  on  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  there  are  only  8  or  4  feet  of  water. 

The  MotagtM  rises  near  the  town  of  Solola  on  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  through  which  it  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  till  it 
descends  from  it  some  distance  west  of  Zacapa.  At  Gualin,  some 
miles  farther  down,  the  river  becomes  navigable,  but,  owing  to  its 
numerous  rapids  and  shoals,  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  not 
drawing  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  water.  Towurds  its  mouth  the  river 
turns  to  the  north-east  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  about  15 
miles  west  of  Omoa.  By  means  of  this  river  a  considerable  quantity  of 
European  goods,  especially  the  heavier  kind,  is  sent  into  the  interior 
of  Guatemala;  they  are  transported  from  GuallLn  to  the  places  of 
consumption  onviules. 

The  Lacantudi  Which  rises  in  this  state  and  separates  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Yucatan,  becomes  an  important  river  after  its 
entry  into  the  state  of  Yucatan.  The  rivers  which  enter  the  Pacific  are 
numerous,  but  have  all  a  short  course.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  Michetoyat^  which  at  its  moatii  forms  the  harbour  of  Ystapa,  the 
port  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

There  are  four  rather  considerable  lakes  in  the  state.  Of  these  that 
called  Golfo  Dolce,  noticed  above,  is  the  most  important,  as  by  means 
of  it  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on.  The  lake 
of  Peten,  situated  in  Uie  most  northern  district  of  Vera  Paz,  on  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan,  is  of  an  oval  form  and  about  70  miles  in  circuits 
It  contains  several  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  small  fortress 
and  a  collection  of  houses  forming  the  village  of  Flores.  The  lake  of 
Atitlan  is  80  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  and  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  table-land.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  and  9  miles 
broad,  environed  by  lofty  heights,  including  the  volcano  of  Atitlan, 
and  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  depth  and  for  having  no  outlet, 
though  several  small  riven  &U  into  it.  The  lake  of  Amatitan,  18 
miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  is  9  miles  long  and  S 
miles  wide,  and  of  great  dep^  It  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing- 
place  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  during  the  season  frt>m  February 
to  Apnl;  and  near  the  lake  are  several  hot  and  mineral  springs. 
The  Rio  Michetoyat  flows  from  this  lake. 

ClimaUf  Soil,  Productuma,--The  climate  of  the  table-land  is  that  of 
a  perennial  spring ;  the  thetmometer  scarcely  vaiying  throughout  the 
year.  The  average  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  from  08"*  to  70** 
Fahr. ;  but  during  the  north  winds,  whic^  prevail  in  the  dry  season, 
from  October  to  may,  it  sometimes  though  rarely  descends  20  degrees 
within  a  few  hoiirsb  The  rainy  season  usually  sets  in  in  May  and 
lasts  till  October ;  but  rain  seldom  &lls  except  between  8  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  June  thunder  is 
frequent ;  in  August  and  September  the  Padfio  coast  is  subject  to 
violent  storms  from  the  south-west  The  table-land  is  oonsideied  to 
be  very  healthy,  but  gditre  is  prevalent,  especially  among  the  mixed 
races,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  idiotcy.  Earthquakes  are  painfully 
frequent. 

The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  table-land  is  nearly  without 
trees,  and  even  bushes,  exoept  on  the  declivitiea  of  the  hilly  ranges, 
which  traverse  it  in  every  direction.  On  the  lower  lands  by  the 
Pacific  trees  of  very  laige  siae  form  extensive  forests,  and  are  a  source 
of  great  natural  wealth ;  but  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population 
and  the  want  of  roads,  are  at  present  of  little  profit  Among  the  trees 
are  mahogany,  cedar,  Braail,  Santa  Maria,  guaiaoum,  pimento,  &c. 
Various  medicinal  plants  are  also  abundant  On  the  low  tract  by  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras  Uiere  is  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation. 

On  the  table-land  wheat  and  maiae  of  excellent  quSiity  are  largely 
grown.  Most  European  frrdts  and  vegetables  produce  well;  and 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  abound.  In  the  lower  tracts  excellent 
rice  is  raised.  Tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  oaooa,  vanilla,  and  indigo  are 
raised  for  exportation.  Most  of  the  cochineal  which  forms  so 
important  an  article  in  the  commerce  of  Central  America  is  obtained 
in  Guatemala.  The  agricultural  resources  of  Ghiatemala  remain  how- 
ever but  slightly  developedr  The  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
owing  to  its  imsettled  state,  and  the  inert  character  of  the  major  part 
of  the  people,  little  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  rude 
systems  of  cultivation  or  introducing  superior  implements;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  tiie  country  lies  almost  waste.  Of  this  unculti- 
vated land  a  large  part  is  used  as  grazing  ground,  and  a  rather  large 
number  of  cattle  is  kept    Sheep  are  reared  in  oonsiderable  numben, 


the  wool,  which  is  somewhat  coarse,  being  nsed  for  the  native  manu- 
factures. The  hones  are  small,  but  hardy  and  handsome.  Mules  ars 
numerous,  being  largely  used  for  carrying  goods.  Hogs  abonndy  and 
are  of  good  quality.    A  good  deal  of  poultiy  is  raised. 

Several  metals  are  believed  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
profitably  worked  under  favourable  ciroumstanoes.  Gk>ld,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
by  the  Indians  in  Totonioapan.  Jasper  and  marble  are  obtained 
Brimstone  of  good  quality  is  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  soma  of  the 
voloanoea.    Salt  is  made  along  the  Pacific  coast 

The  manufSMtures  are  chiefly  confined  to  artides  of  domestio  con- 
sumption. The  cot^n  manuftcture,  once  of  considerable  importance, 
has  greatly  declined.  It  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  corregi- 
mientos  of  Guatemala  and  Sacatepeques.  The  manufiMstore  of  woollen 
cloth  has  retained  more  of  its  former  consequence :  the  making  of  the 
ordinary  cocurse  cloths,  and  of  a  kind  of  blad:  cloak  much  worn  in  the 
country  employs  a  large  number  of  looms.  Hats,  jewelleiy,  furni- 
ture, earthenware,  and  the  ordinary  articles  of  domestio  use  are  largely 
made  in  several  of  the  towna.  The  exports  are  confined  to  few  artides 
Of  these  the  moat  important  is  that  of  cochineal,  which  was  introduced 
into  Ghiatemala  as  late  as  1811,  and  did  not  for  several  years  produce 
more  than  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In  181 1  about  15,000  Iba. 
were  exported :  in  1849  the  quantity  had  increased  to  1,469,100  Ibsi 
The  other  artides  of  export  are  chiefly  mahogany  and  other  woods 
employed  in  cabinet  work;  vaniUa,  saraaparilla,  and  other  medicinal 
roots  and  plants ;  indigo ;  and  hides.  Sugar,  cofibe^  and  cotton  are  also 
exported  m  small  quantities.  The  imports  are  British  cotton  sod 
dry  goods,  linen  and  silk  fabrioa;  cutlery  and  hardware;  porodain  and 
fine  earthenware;  fancy  Q;poda;  wines,  &a  In  1851  the  exports 
amounted  to  994,488  dollara;  the  importa  to  1,854,480  doUan. 

JHriiiona,  Towm,  dse, — Guatemala  is  divided  into  seven  departments 
(corregimientos),  which,  with  their  chief  towns^  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Ghiatemala  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  tenitory, 
has  an  area  of  nearly  5000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
90,000.  The  surfitce  of  the  country  is  considerably  diversified,  the 
diioiate  equable  and  genial,  and  the  soil  remai^bly  fertile.  This  and 
the  following  department  form  the  great  cochineal  district  The 
nopd  (Oaehu  opwUia),  the  plant  on  whidi  the  codiineal  insect  is 
produMd,  grows  freely  and  luxurianUy,  especially  around  the  town  of 
Amatitan,  where  are  the  chief  plantations :  the  insects  come  to  matu- 
rity in  April,  and  the  collecting  of  them  continues  for  about  a  month. 
The  other  productions  of  this  department  are  maiae  and  wheat, 
sugar  and  cofibe,  most  of  which  however  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption.  The  prindpd  towns  are  Guatemala,  the  capitd  of  the  states 
Amatitan,  Escuintla  (population  8,000),  and  Jdpatagua.  Amaiitan,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  formerly  depended  on  the 
persons  who  annually  resorted  to  it  for  bathing,  is  now,  in  oonae> 
quence  of  the  great  increaae  in  the  rearing  of  cochineal,  a  rich  and 
flourishing  place,  having  a  population  indudingthe  suburbs  of  upwards 
of  9000. 

2.  Sacatepeques  lies  to  the  west  of  the  corregimiento  of  Guatemala ; 
it  contains  above  1900  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  56,000, 
who  are  chiefly  settled  in  its  southern  part  The  country  around  the 
dty  of  Old  Ghiatemala  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  worid, 
and  the  soil  is  extremdy  fertile.  Maiae  and  other  grains,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  great  variety,  are  largdy  grown.  Cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  flourish  here,  though  they  are  not  yet  grown  to  any 
great  extent  Poultry  and  hogs  are  raised  in  considereble  quantities 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  olive  and  vine  grow  well  here,  but 
are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  chief  town  is  Old  Guatemala 
[Guatemala,  Cit^  of],  but  there  are  several  other  populous  places 
around  it  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  two  volcanoes  Agua 
and  Fuego,  and  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  euAquakes  with 
which  it  is  visited.  The  laiger  of  these  towns  are  Chimaltenango, 
population  4000,  and  Patsun. 

8.  Sololil,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  former  corregimientos,  and  contains 
about  4000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  and  the 
soil,  especially  in  the  indleys,  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  colder  than 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  state.  Wheats  maiasi,  and  fruits  are  the 
chief  products.  Sheep  are  bred  in  laige  numbers.  Jerga  and  other 
coarse  woollens  are  manufactured.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
weaving :  twdve  or  fourteen  of  their  villages  are  placed  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Atitlan,  whidi  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  SoloU, 
From  the  midst  of  this  lake  rises  the  vdcano  of  San  Pe<k«.  The 
chief  towns  of  Uus  department  are  Sololil,  popidation  5000,  Atitlan, 
and  Masatenango,  butndther  of  them  is  of  any  importance. 

4.  Quesaltenango  lies  to  the  north-west  of  SoloU;  it  contains  above 
4500  square  miles,  and  C0,810  inhabitants ;  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  departments  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  It  has 
a  tolerably  levd  surface,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  very  fertile  soil 
The  products  are  maize  and  wheat,  sugar,  cacao,  and  various  fhiits 
and  vegetables,  which  are  largAy  exported  to  the  dty  of  Ghiatenuda, 
to  Salvador,  and  Chiapa.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  mules,  and  great 
flocks  of  sheep  are  maintained.  The  capital  QitetaUmiuiffO,  popula- 
tion 20,000,  a  laige  portion  of  whom  are  Indians,  is  the  next  town  in 
importance  to  Ghiatemala.  It  stands  on  the  little  river  Samala,  and 
is  a  large  well  and  regularly-built  plaoau     It  oontains  a  spadcos 
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church,  and  bIx  of  smaller  aizo,  a  hagc  town-hall,  s.  plasa,  or  great 
square,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centra,  has  a  daily  iimrket,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  In  its  Ticinity  is  a  hot  spring  which  ejects  the 
water  to  a  height  of  above  20  feet^  The  other  towns  are  San  Marcos, 
Tapachula,  and  Tejutla. 

5.  Totonicapan,  is  an  inland  deportment,  lying  north-east  of  Que- 
saltenanga ;  it  contains  5600  square  miles,  but  is  very  thinly  peopled ; 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians.  The  surface  is  much 
broken;  the  climate  is  tempeitite  but  considerably  varied;  the  soil  in 
the  valley^  whidi  are  well  watered,  is  fertile.  Maite  and  wheat, 
sugar,  fruit  and  vegetablea  are  the  chief  products  of  the  soil.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  lurgely  bred.  Lead-mines  are  wrought  by  the  Indians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiantla.  Salt  is  made  from  springs  near 
Yxtatan.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  is  Totonicapan,  which  is 
said  to  contain  12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Indians,  who  make  con- 
siderable quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  earthenware,  and  wooden 
utensils.  The  other  towna  are  Momostenango,  Gucguetenango,  and 
Jacaltenango. 

6.  Chiquimula,  occupies  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  the  repuUic  of  Honduras :  its  area  is  nearly  5000  square 
miles;  its  population  about  80,000.  The  surface  is  considerably 
diversified,  and  in  parts  very  fertile ;  the  valleys  and  low  tracts  by 
the  Qolfo  Dolce  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  arehot,  moist,  and  unhealthy. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  andsugar  are  rairad  largely,  with  malxe,  frixoles, 
&C.  The  sugar  is  grown  chiefly  for  distillation  or  for  making  chicha, 
a  favourite  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Indians.  Horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The  chief  towns  are  Chiquimula, 
population  4500;  Acasaguastlan,  8600;  JaUpa,  8500;  Jilokepeque, 
3200;  Mita,  8800;  Quesaltepeque,  4000;  Zaoma,  8000;  and  the 
little  port  town  of  Taabal  on  the  Qdfo  Dolce.  Near  this  last  place 
are  the  remarkable  andent  remaiiw  of  Quizigua,  oonsasting  of  seven 
lofty  columns,  and  various  sculptured  slabs. 

7.  Vera  Paa»  the  largest  of  the  seven  conregimientos,  comprehends 
'  the  projecting  tract  of  country  which  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 

the  republic ;  the  area  is  about  11,000  square  miles :  the  population  is 
estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  nine-tenths  are  Indians.  The  country 
la  very  varied  m  surface  and  character  of  soil ;  but  oomparativelv  very 
little  of  it  is  cultivated.  Mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees  abound ;  the  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  nopal  plants  are 
said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  forests.  In  the  northern  part  of  Vera 
Pas  is  the  lake  of  Peten.  The  most  populous  town  is  Cohan,  situated 
in  a  remarkably  fertile  valley  of  tiie  same  name,  with  a  population  of 
above  10,000,  nearly  all  Indians,  who  are  industrious  and  wealthy, 
possessing  fine  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  pimentos  and 
various  kmda  of  fruits ;  the  other  towns  are  Salam^  population  4500, 
Cajabon,  4000;  and  Babinal,  6000;  but  none  of  them  call  for  specific 
notice. 

OwemtmtiU,  dfc — According  to  the  constitution  of  the  19th  of 
October  1851  the  executive  is  confided  to  a  president  elected  by  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  legislative  chamber,  the  archbishop 
of  Quatemala,  tiie  membeia  of  .the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  the 
.  members  of  the  council  of  state  having  a  deliberative  voice.  The 
president  ia  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  eligible  to  be  re-elected.  The 
le^^ulative  assembly  counsts  of  59  members  The  council  of  state  is 
composed  of  the  ministers,  eight  councillors  chosen  by  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  of  o^tutn  appointed  by  the  president  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  average  somewhat  over  400,000  dollars.  The  debt 
amoiints  to  1,200,000  dollars.  The  army  consista  of  1000  men,  with 
a  patriotic  corps  and  a  militia  of  5000  men. 

The  population  consists  of  aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  whom  live  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  independence,  but  the  main  body  have 
obtained  all  the  rights  of  free  dtisens  of  the  rm>ublic,  and  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population ;  of  tiie  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  of  the 
mixed  oflbpring  of  Europeans  and  Indians  who  are  known  as  '  ladinos.' 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  estaUished  religion,  and  there  are  few  if 
any  open  dissenters.  The  church  is  presidMl  over  by  the  ArohfauBhop 
of  Quatemala. 

During  the  Spanish  occupancy  Central  America  was  termed  the 
kingdom  of  Quatemala,  ihe  city  of  Quatemala  being  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government  During  the  struggle  for  independence  it  remained 
quiet  and  subject  to  Spain ;  but  on  the  dedaration  of  independence 
in  1821  it  was  for  awhile  united  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbe. 
On  the  publication  of  the  new  constitution,  July  2nd  1828,  by  which 
the  federal  union  of  Central  America  was  formed,  Quatemala  became 
one  of  the  united  states.  This  union  was  however  after  a  short  time 
dissolved,  and  Quatemala  then  became  an  independent  republic  and 
has  so  continued  to  the  present  time. 

(Haefkin,  Oentraal  Amtrika ;  JnareoTyOHOiemala;  TnwdMof  Hum- 
boldt, Dunn,  Byam,  Thompson,  &c. ;  Baly,  Central  Amtrica.) 

QUATEMA'LA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Quatemala,  Central 
America.  A  city  of  this  name  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in 
1524,  about  26  miles  W.  from  the  present  city,  near  the  town  of 
Quatemala  la  Antigua,  and  was  destroyed  in  1541,  it  is  said,  by 
enormous  masses  of  water  bursting  forth  from  a  neighbouring  volcano, 
which  from  that  circumstance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Vulcano  de 
Agua,  or  the  Water  Volcano.  A  new  town  was  built  at  a  little 
distance,  and  is  now  called  Quatemala  la  Antigua,  or  briefly  La 
Antigua.    This  second  city,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 


Quatemala,  was  partly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1773,  after  which 
disaster  the  present  city,  called  Quatemala  la  Nueva,  or  '  the  New,' 
was  founded  in  1774. 

GwUemala  la  Nueva  is  situated  in  14»  87'  N.  lat,  90"  30'  W.  long., 
on  a  plain  which  is  about  14  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide,  and  is 
4961  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  90  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and 
26  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  population  about  40,000.  The  city 
is  built  with  great  regularity;  the  streets  are  40  feet  wide,  straight^ 
intersect  at  right  angles,  and  always  terminate  in  some  conspicuous 
building.  The  houses  have  only  one  story,  but  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  containing  within  their  walls  one  or  more  court-yards. 
The  town  is  well  provided  with  water  lnK>ught  by  an  aqueduct  from 
a  spring  which  rises  on  a  hill  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted by  pipes  into  twelve  public  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  carried 
to  every  private  house.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  round 
the  plasa,  or  great  market-place,  a  square  of  about  150  yards,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  east  side  stands  the  cathedral, 
a  simple  but  noble  building ;  and  near  it  on  one  side  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  and  on  the  other  the  university.  The  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  plaza  are  occupied  bv  other  public  buildings,  and  on  the 
south  side  are  the  be^  shops  of  the  dty.  Besides  the  caUiedral  there 
are  19  other  churches  and  chapela  Quatemala  enjoys  a  perpetual 
spring ;  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  70"*,  or  descends  below 
64**.  Earthquakes  are  however  frequent  The  commerce  of  the  city 
is  limited  to  its  own  consumption  and  that  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  common  cottons,  muslins,  gauze,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  cigars,  jewellery,  fta  The  suburbs,  which  are  mosUy 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  mulattoes,here  called  ladinos,  partly  surround 
the  city. 

OMUemala  la  Antigua,  about  26  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  capital,  is 
situated  in  a  wide  valley  of  great  fertility,  at  the  western  end  of  which 
rise  the  two  vast  and  lofty  volcanoes  called  De  Agua  and  De  Fucgo, 
noticed  in  the  previous  article.*  The  city  itself  is  at  an  elevation  of 
5817  feet  After  its  partial  destruction  in  1773,  and  the  foundation 
of  New  Quatemala,  the  Spanish  government  ordered  the  place  to  be 
abandoned,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  returned  to 
it ;  and  it  now  contains  a  population  of  about  16,000.  This  amount 
of  population  \a  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
valley,  in  which  nearly  all  the  vegetables  are  cultivated  which  ara 
consumed  in  both  cities :  tiiere  are  also  some  manufactories,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cochineal  is  collected.  The  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  spadous.  Among  the  buildings 
which  were  not  destroyed  is  the  town-hidl,  a  magnificent  edifice,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  style  in  which  the  city  was  built  A  great  part 
of  the  place  is  still  in  ruins. 

QUAYAQUIL.    [Ecuador.] 

QUBEN.      rBRANDBNBURO.] 

QUELDERLAND,  or  QELDERLAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  lying  between  51"  45'  and  52"  82'  N.  Ut,  4"  57'  and 
6*  47'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Zuider-Zee  and  Overyssel,  W. 
by  Utrecht  and  South  HolUnd,  S.  by  North  Brabant  and  Limburg, 
and  E.  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  Its  area  is  1962  square 
miles,  and  on  the  8l8t  of  December  1852  the  population  was 
888,394. 

'The  surface  is  in  general  level :  some  of  it  is  reclaimed  marsh  land ; 
northward  from  Aroheim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel,  the  country  is 
hilly  or  undulating.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
pasturage  luxuriant;  but  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  heath 
and  naturally  barren  land,  some  of  which  is  planted  with  pines,  firs, 
and  stunted  oaks.  Quelderland  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Waal, 
the  Yssel,  the  Maas,  and  the  Leek,  besides  which  rivers  there  are 
several  canals.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  from  Amsterdam  to 
Amheim,  whence  the  line  is  to  be  continued  across  the  province  to 
Emmerich  within  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitanta  employ  themselves  in  agriculture.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheats  lye,  buck-wheaty  potatoes,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Orchards 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  generally  in  a 
very  advanced  state.  Some  few  manu&ctures  are  carried  on ;  among 
these,  papei^making  and  tanning  are  the  principal :  some  linen  is  like- 
wise produced.  The  province  is  divided  poli^cally  into  four  districts, 
namely,  Amheim,  Nimeguen,  Thiel,  and  Zutphen.  The  capital  of 
the  province  is  Abnheih. 

Nimeguenf  or  Nymegen,  the  Roman  Noviomagus,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waal,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  town  is  well  built^  but 
the  streets  are  narrow.  The  quay  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
walL  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-house  and  the 
church  of  St  Stephen.  Some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
On  an  eminence  above  the  town  is  the  fine  cafd  and  promenade  of  the 
Belvedere,  from  which  there  is  a  very  interesting  prospect  Leather, 
glue,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  pale  beer  called  mol^  are  the  chief  indua* 
trial  products.  Nymegen  is  famous  for  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded 
in  it  August  10  1678  between  Spain,  France,  and  Holland ;  and  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1679,  between  Spain  and  France^  the  emperor  of  Qermany, 
and  SwedeiL 

ZfUpJten,  at  the  siege  of  which  in  1591  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  and  has  11,000 
inhabitants.    The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  plea- 
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Bant  public  v&lk.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  seyeml  pretty 
churches,  a  town-hall,  a  house  of  correction,  and  the  S'GraTenhof,  or 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Qelderland,  all  of  which  are  stately  edifices. 

Hardewyk  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  Zuider-Zee :  the  inhabitants, 
about  5000  in  number,  carry  on  the  herring-fiBhexy,  and  have  a  oonsip 
derable  com  trade. 

T/iidf  a  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  industry,  and  has  5000  inhabitants. 

GUELDRES.     [Khein  Pbovinz.] 

GUfiRET.    [CbEusb.] 

GUERNSEY,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  English  Chazmel,  belonging 
to  England,  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Avrandbes,  between  49*^  24'  and 
^a*"  80'  N.  lat,  2*"  32'  and  2°  47'  W.  long.  It  is  distant  62  miles  S.  from 
Torquay ;  120  miles  S.W.  from  Southampton ;  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Cherbourg.  The  population  of  the  islfind  in  1851  was  29,757.  The 
form  of  the  island  approximates  to  that  of  aright-angled  triangle: 
the  sides  face  tho  south,  east,  and  north-west,  and  are  respectively 
about  64,  6,  and  9  miles  long ;  the  circumference  of  the  island  is  about 
30  miles.  The  coast  is  somewhat  difficult  of  approach,  from  the 
number  of  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  around  it.  The 
tides  rise  to  the  height  of  32  feet.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
a  level  tract,  and  the  coast  for  the  most  part  lies  low :  the  southern 
part  is  more  elevated,  but  the  high  ground  is  intersected  by  narrow 
valleys  and  deep  glens,  and  the  coast  is  lofty  and  abrupt.  Springs 
and  rivulets  are  plentifid.  Good  roads  lead  from  St.  Peter  Port  to 
different  parts  of  the  islaud. 

The  island  is  almost  entirely  of  granitic  formation  :  the  rocks  are 
chiefly  gneiss,  granite,  and  sienite.  Sienlte  is  quarried  at  Grande 
Rocque,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  for  building ;  and  at 
St.  Sampson's,  on  the  east  of  the  island,  a  gray  or  black  granite  is 
wrought  It  is  used  for  building  and  paving,  and  large  quantities  of 
it  are  sent  to  London  and  Portsmouth.  Some  trap  rocks  and  mica  and 
argillaceous  schist  occur  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  A  lode  of 
copper  has  been  found  near  Fort  George. 

The  climate  of  Guernsey  is  subject  to  frequent  but  not  great  varia- 
tions :  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  80"  of  Fahrenheit|  or  falls 
as  low  as  37",  and  never  remains  long  stationaiy  at  the  freezing 
point.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  41"  62' ;  that  of  summer 
60"  7'.  Snow  is  rare,  and  frosts  are  neither  severe  nor  durable. 
During  the  spring  easterly  winds  prevail,  but  the  prevailing  winds 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  westerly. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  improvement  of  the  land  has  been 
checked  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  property.  The  country  people 
live  upon  and  cultivate  their  own  estates,  the  largest  of  which  is  said 
not  to  exceed  200  Guernsey  vergees,  or  about  74^  English  acres,  and 
few  of  them  exceed  half  that  size.  Wheat  and  barley  are  generally 
grown,  the  red  wheat  having  the  preference.  Parsnips  are  used  for 
winter  fodder  for  cattle,  and  for  fattening  them  ^  clover  is  laigely 
raised.  Potatoes  yield  excellent  ci'ops.  The  ploughed  lands  are 
never  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  The  principal  manure  usisd  is  sea-weed. 
The  island  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
The  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  of  cows,  is  in  Guernsey  an  object  of 
great  attention.  The  daiiy  is  in  all  farms  of  any  size  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  and  the  chief  source  of  profit  The  butter  is  in 
high  reputeu  Swine  are  numerous,  and  the  hogs  attain  a  great  size. 
Poultry  is  sent  to  market  in  large  quantities. 

The  island  is  not  so  well  wooded  as  Jersey.  In  some  parts  however 
there  is  tolerable  abundance  of  wood.  The  hedge-rows  are  chiefly  of 
furze.  The  orchards  are  productive,  and  a  considemble  qiumtity  of 
cider  is  made.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  affords  opportunities  for 
raising  in  the  open  air  fruit-trees  which  in  £Ingland  require  artificial 
heat  or  shelter.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  carried  on  with  great 
succesa 

A  great  variety  of  fish  is  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  island ;  crabp, 
lobsters,  cray-fish,  and  oysters  are  abundant  There  is  also  a  shell-fish, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands,  called  the  ormer,  which, 
when  dressed,  is  a  favourite  dish. 

The  only  division  of  Guernsey  is  into  parishes :  these  are  ten  in 
number,  and,  with  their  situation,  and  population  in  1851,  are  as 
follows : — St  Andrew,  central,  1204 ;  C&tel,  or  St  Mary-de-Castro, 
west  and  central,  2182;  Forest,  south,  673;  St.  Hartua,  south-east, 
1968;  St.  Peter-du-Bois,  west  and  south-west,  1152;  St  Sampson, 
nortii,  2006 ;  St  Saviour,  west  and  central,  1037 ;  Torteval,  south- 
west^  855  ;  the  Vale,  north,  2110;  St  Peter  Port,  east,  17,070. 

The  only  town  in  Guernsey  is  St.  Peter  Port,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  shore.  The  population  of  the 
town  parish  in  1851  was  16,778.  New  Town,  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  is  called,  and  what  is  termed  Hauteville  (the  upper  town), 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  old  town,  are  the 
most  modem  and  best  built  quarters.  The  appearance  of  St  Peter 
Port,  on  approaching  it  by  sea,  is  imposing,  the  houses  rising  one 
above  the  other.  The  streets  in  the  old  town  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
crooked ;  and  the  houses  are  dusky  looking  and  old  :  but  both  streets 
and  houses  have  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The 
government-house,  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant^ovemor,  is  a  sub- 
stantial but  heavy  building.  Near  it  is  Elizabeth  College^  a  handsome 
and  extensive  building,  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds.  St  Peter^s 


church  was  consecrated  a.d.  1812.  Trinity  diurcfa,  formerly  a  pro« 
prietary  chapel,  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  convenient  building. 
St  James's  church,  erected  in  1817,  is  a  neat  edifice,  having  accom- 
modation for  1800  persona  St  John's  church,  erected  in  1886,  is  » 
more  ambitious  structure.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Romaa 
CathoUcs,  and  PlymoutJi  Brethren  have  places  of  wonhip  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  schools,  numerous  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, a  literary  institute,  reading-rooms,  several  clubs,  ke.  The 
court-house,  a  neat  building,  and  the  new  prison,  an  expensive  but 
ill-contrived  structure,  are  at  Hauteville.  The  town  hospital  was 
erected  in  1741-42,  and  enlarged  and  improved  in  1809-10.  In  it  are 
received  all  sick  and  destitute  poor.  There  are  three  markets :  the 
fish-market,  which  is  well  supplied,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  arcade, 
190  feet  long,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  proportion,  with  a  double  row 
of  marble  slabs  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building ;  the 
other  markets  are  commodious.  The  markets  are  open  every  day, 
but  the  principal  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
theatre  is  a  plain  building.  A  promenade,  called  the  New  Ground,  is 
pleasantly  lud  ouK  In  the  suburbs  are  numerous  villas  and  excellent 
private  residences. 

The  harbour  is  formed  bv  two  piers;  it  is  small,  and  insufficient 
for  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  roadstead  affords  a  convenient  anchor- 
age, sheltered  from  the  south-west  winds,  and  defended  by  Castle 
Comet,  built  on  an  insulated  rock,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  accessible  at  low  water  in  spring 
tides.  Fort  Geoige,  a  regular  fortification  on  the  heights,  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  town,  was  begun  in  1775 :  it  is  considered  to  be 
of  great  strength.  Around  the  island  are  15  martello  towers.  The 
cbiBt  shipping  trade  at  present  is  the  carrying  trade :  the  amount  of 
shipping  belonging  to  the  island  is  about  15,000  tons.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  those  of  tobacco  and  snufi^  soap,  candles,  Roman 
cement,  bricksi,  rope,  cordage,  &c. ;  cider  is  largely  made,  and  spuits 
are  extensively  distilled  for  exportation. 

81,  Sampwtit  Marbour  is  tne  only  harbour  in  the  island  besides 
St.  Peter  Port  Around  it  a  small  town  has  grown  up,  with  an 
esplanade,  Ac.,  for  visitors,  and  ship-yazds,  docks,  and  store-houses 
for  the  shipping  traffic.  The  Guernsey  granite  is  all  shipped  from 
St  Sampson's  Harbour,  and  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  trade 
attached  to  the  place.  St.  Sampson's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the 
island :  it  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  resembles  the  transition  early 
English  style.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  the  Mount  Crevet  batteiy. 

Guernsey,  like  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jersey,  has  a  political  con- 
stitution of  its  own.  The  legislative  body  ii '  the  States  of  Delibera- 
tion,' which  are  composed  of  the  bailiff  of  the  royal  court,  who  is 
speaker;  the  procureur,  or  attorney  of  the  royal  court;  the  rectors  of 
parirthea ;  the  delegates  of  the  parishes,  one  from  each  of  the  country 
perishes,  and  six  firom  the  town  parish ;  and  the  jurats,  or  judges  of 
the  royal  court;  in  all  87.  The  bailiff  and  procureur  are  nominated 
by  the  crown ;  the  rectors  are  presented  by  the  governor ;  the  dele- 
gates are  elected  by  the  islanders.  The  revenue  of  the  island  is 
derived  firom  the  general  taxes,  harbour-dues,  publicans'  and  spirit 
retailers'  lioences,  and  other  sources.  The  general  taxes  are  levied  for 
parochial  as  well  as  general  purposes,  and  are  assessed  upon  capital  of 
almost  every  kind,  including  capital  in  the  British  or  foreign  funds, 
provided  it  belongs  to  an  in£vidual  domiciled  in  Guernsey.  Pensions, 
salaries,  professional  income,  half-pay,  Ac.,  are  not  taxed.  The  chief 
court  of  justice  in  the  island  is  the  royal  court,  which  consists  of  the 
bailiff  and  12  jurats,  the  former  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  latter 
by  the  islanders.  There  is  an  appeal  in  certain  cases  to  the  queen  in 
coundL  Judicial  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  language  of  the 
island.  Norman  customs  and  ancient  precedents  form  the  basis  of 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  which  k  a  complex  mixture  of  Norman  and 
English  law.    The  power  of  the  court  is  very  extensive. 

Tho  island  constitutes  a  deanery  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
livings  are  12  in  number,  including  the  chapelries.  According  to  the 
*  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  there  were  then  in 
Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  islands  64  places  of  worship,  of  which  26 
belonged  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  16  to  the  Church  of  England, 
7  to  Independents,  6  to  Baptists,  and  9  to  minor  bodies.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  28,827.  There  were  1 15  day  schools, 
of  which  28  were  public  with  2477  scholars,  and  87  private  with  1994 
scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  88,  with  4815  scholars. 
Of  these  Sunday  schools  17  belonged  to  Methodists^  12  to  the  Church 
of  England,  2  to  Baptists,  and  one  each  to  English  Independents  and 
French  Independents. 

The  small  proprietors  often  unite  with  their  other  pursuits  the 
trades  of  carpenter  or  mason,  or  some  handicraft  If  near  the  ooast^ 
they  frequently  imite  fishing  with  agriculture.  The  cottagers  are  the 
children  of  the  small  proprietors,  or  day-labourers.  The  cottages  are 
remarkably  neat  and  comfortable  within  Imd  without.  The  dialect  of 
the  island,  commonly  considered  a  patois  of  the  French,  is  rather  the 
Norman  of  many  centuries  ago.  The  knowledge  of  English  is  general 
among  the  upper  dassesy  and  pretty  common  among  the  middle 
dasaes. 

The  prindpal  place  of  education  is  Elisabeth  College  at  St.  Peter 
Port,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568.  The  education  given  in 
this  institution  is  that  usually  given  in  a  collegiate  grammar  school. 
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The  buildingi  a  Inrge  and  oommodioua  struotore  in  the  Tudor  colle- 
giate style,  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost  of  about  14,0O02L  The 
college  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  70^  a  year,  and  the  states 
further  provide  200/.  or  300/.  a  year.  There  are  two  exhibitions  for 
four  years.    The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  95. 

Guernsey  and  the  Channel  Islands  generally  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans,  but  the  only  mention  of  them  in  any  ancient  writer 
is  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  names 
there  given  with  the  several  islands.  Before  the  year  1035  Kigellius, 
or  Ndtil,  Viscount  of  St-Sauveur,  wss  lord  of  half  Guernsey,  and  the 
six  churches  in  his  moiety  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier,  at 
Tours.  The  other  half  of  Guernsey  belong^  to  Earl  or  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy.  In  his  moiety  were  five  churches  which  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Michael ;  but  one  of  these,  that  of  St  Tugdual  of 
Herm,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cherbourg.  The 
Channel  Islands  were  included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are 
the  only  relics  of  that  duchy  wliich  remain  to  the  English  crown.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  islanders  withstood  and  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  French.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  Channel  Islands 
embraced  the  king's  party,  and  were  not  subdued  until  after  the  death 
of  Charles. 

The  primeval  antiquities,  or  relics  of  the  ante-Christian  period,  are 
numerous  in  the  island.  Several  cromlechs  remain  in  different  places. 
The  finest  is  that  known  as  the  Druids'  Temple,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  near  L'Ancresse  Bay,  and  consists  of  five  very  large  stones. 
There  are  also  some  cairns,  and  there  was  formerly  a  logan,  or,  as  it 
was  called  here,  a  Roc  Balan.  The  cromlech  at  L'Ancresse  was 
explored  in  1837  by  Mr.  Lukis,  who  found  about  forty  uxns  of  di£Eerent 
sises,  with  many  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  besides  unbumt  human 
bones.  In  the  cromlech  Du  Tus,  in  the  parish  of  the  Vale,  Mr.  Lukis 
found  two  vertical  kneeling  human  skeletons.  Other  cromlechs 
examined  by  the  same  akUful  antiquary  yielded  stone-hammers, 
arrow-heads,  and  other  relics.  Of  these  remains  Mr.  Lukis  has  a  fine 
collection  at  his  residence  near  St  Peter  Port  An  admirable  account 
of  the  '  Primeval  Antiquities  of  the  Channel  Islands '  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Lukis  to  the  '  Archsoological  Journal,'  voL  L  In  the  10th 
century  GKiemsey  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Holy  Isle^  on  account 
of  the  number  of  monks  and  hermits  who  inhabited  it^  and  several 
monasteries  were  founded  here ;  a  few  vestiges  of  these  remain,  but 
of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  at  present  existing  the  churches  are  the 
chief,  and  none  of  these  require  further  notice.  The  principal  fortress 
in  the  island  has  always  been  Comet  Castle,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  1204.  Comet  Castle  has  undeigone  many  sieges, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gallant  exploits.  The  present  castle 
is  a  rather  picturesque  structure  of  very  different  dates.  It  is  still 
maintained  in  a  defensive  state-:  it  stands  on  a  small  islet  off 
St  Peter  Port  The  Marsh  Castle,  or  ss  it  is  frequently  called  Ivy 
Castle,  north  of  St  Peter  Port,  erected  in  1306,  is  now  a  ruin.  Of 
Yale  Castle,  north  of  St.  Sampson's  Harbour,  only  a  few  fragments 
remain. 

J>ependenciea  of  Guemtey:  Aldemey,  Seri,  Herm,  andjethou, — Of 
Aldemey  an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [ALdsrnbt.]  Serk,  or 
Sereq,  the  next  in  siee  to  Aldemey,  is  about  64  to  7  miles  E.  fh)m 
Guernsey:  the  population  in  1851  was  580.  Its  greatest  dimension 
is  about  three  miles  fr  jm  north  to  south,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half;  but  it  is  so  contracted  near  the  centre  of  the  island 
that  it  may  be  regarded  ss  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  called 
liittle  Serk,  connected  together  by  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  or  isthmus 
called  the  Coup^  The  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  by  small  bays 
called  by  the  islanders  '  boutiques '  (shops) ;  and  is  so  girt  with  clifib 
that  there  is  no  way  of  landing  on  the  iidand  but  by  scrambling  up 
the  cliffs,  or  ascending  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  in  the 
little  harbour  of  Creux,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island.  The 
eastern  shore  is  lined  with  rocks  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  The 
western  side  of  the  icdand  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  trap  and 
schistose  formation ;  the  eastern  side  to  the  gnmite  formation.  On 
the  Wttit  side  of  Serk,  separated  firom  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  the 
island  of  Brechou,  or  Brec^ou,  otherwise  the  He  des  Marohands, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  round. 

The  land  in  Serk  is  generally  under  tillage.  The  manure  used  is 
vraic,  or  sea-weed.  The  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  parsmps.  From  the  indivisibility  of  property, 
the  iudosures  are  larger  than  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  There  are 
many  good  orchards,  which  produce  abundantly.  The  farms  scarcely 
average  more  than  fifteen  acres,  and  as  tlus  does  not  afford  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  farmer  and  his  fiunily  all  the  farmers  are  fishermen 
also.  The  farmers  are  their  own  boat-builders,  and  the  little  harbour 
of  Creux,  protected  by  a  pier  or  breakwater,  forms  the  building  yard. 
Cows  are  very  generally  kept^  and  butter  made,  some  of  which  is  sent 
to  Guernsey. 

The  island,  in  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  is  a  depend- 
ency of  Guernsey,  but  a  power  of  making  local  enactments  is  vested 
in  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  forty  copyholders,  who  form  a  little 
parliament  that  meets  three  times  in  the  year.  Serk  is  called  Gers 
by  the  French. 

Herm  is  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  GKiemsey ;  its-greatest  length 
is  from  north  to  south  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  greatest  breadth 
scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile :  the  population  in  1851  was  46.    The 


island  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite.    It  has  one  little  harbour 
near  the  old  granite  quarries. 

Jethau  lies  half  a  mile  S.W.  from  Herm,  and  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Guernsey  ;  it  is  less  than  half  a  mile  long  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad :  the  population  in  1851  was  3.  It  is  considerably 
elevated  in  proportion  to  its  extent^  and  the  sides  are  precipitous, 
except  at  one  spot  It  is  chiefiy  composed  of  gneiss.  The  island  has 
been  purchased  by  the  government  tor  purposes  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Jersey. 

(Dicey,  Benry,  Jacob,  and  Duncan,  Historiet  of  QvLemaey ;  Barbet 
and  Redstone,  Otndet  to  Ouemeey ;  Tupper,  Comet  Caatie;  Inglis, 
Channel  I^andt;  Parliammtary  Papers;  Communication*  from 
Ouemtey.) 

GUIANA.    [Guyana.] 

GUICOWAR.    [HiKDasTAK.] 

GUILDFORD,  Surrey,  a  market-town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
munidjud  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  fn  51°  14' 
N.  kt,  0**  84'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road, 
80^  miles  by  the  South-Westem  railway,  and  42  miles  by  the  South- 
Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  6740  in  1851. 
The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese 
of  Winchester.  The  town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  coun- 
cillors, one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Guildford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes 
and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of  64,461  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  25,054. 

The  town  of  Guildford  is  situated  in  that  depression  in  the  North 
Downs  through  which  the  river  Wey  passes.  Alfred  the  Great  in  his 
will  bequeathed  Guildford  as  a  royal  demesne  to  his  nephew  Ethel- 
wald.  In  1036,  in  the  reign  of  Harold  L,  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  II., 
was  seized  here,  and  his  Norman  attendants  massacred  to  the  number 
of  nearly  600.  The  keep  of  a  castle  of  Norman  date  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Guildford  has  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  The  bridge  over 
the  Wey  is  a  handsome  structure  of  five  archea  The  town  is  well 
paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  old  town-hall,  or  guild-hall,  is  a 
large  building  surmounted  by  a  turret,  and  having  a  clock  projecting 
into  the  street  There  are  a  corn-market  and  court-house  of  neat  and 
handsome  appearance,  and  a  neat  theatre^  The  county  house  of 
correction  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town;  there  are 
extensive  barracks  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Dominican  friary.  St 
Mary's  church,  on  a  declivity  to  the  south  of  the  High-street,  is  a 
curious  edifice,  chiefly  of  chalk,  very  ancient  and  rudely  built.  Trinity 
church,  situated  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  of  red 
brick  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  St  Nicholas  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  rudely  built  of  chalk  and  flints,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  stone.  It  has  a  low  embattled  western  tower  entirely  of 
stone,  and  some  good  lancet  windows.  The  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  liethodists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1509  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  is  free 
to  10  boys,  sons  of  inhabitants,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  more  than  100^  a  year,  and  an  exhibition  of  35i.  per  annum, 
tenable  for  six  years,  for  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  University. 
There  are  4  masters;  the  number  of  sdiolars  in  1851  was  53.  The 
school-house  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building.  In  the  Blue-Caat 
school- about  50  boys  are  educated;  of  the  scholars  22  are  on  the 
foundation,  and  receive  clothing  every  second  year.  There  are  also 
Lovejoy's  Charity  school.  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  Guildford  Institute  has  a  museum,  with  a 
libraiy,  and  reading  and  lecture  rooms.  Abbot's  Hospital,  or  Trinity 
Hospital  (erected  and  endowed  by  Archbishop  Abbot^  a  native  of 
Guildford),  is  a  quadrangular  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

There  are  in  Guildford  ]iaper-mills,  powder-miUs,  corn-mills, 
breweries,  brickfields,  coach-works,  and  an  iron-foundry.  The  timber 
trade  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday — ^the  marketi  on  Saturday  is  a  good  corn-market  A 
weekly  lamb-fiair,  or  market,  is  held  on  Tuesday,  from  about  Easter 
to  Whitsuntide ;  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  May  4th 
and  November  23rd.  The  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  for  the  county 
are  held  here,  and  the  summer  assizes  alternately  with  Croydon ;  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  borough,  and  the  petty  sessions.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  Guildford. 

Stoke,  a  villsge  situated  about  a  mile  N.N.W.  from  the  town,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Guildford.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
on  a  hUl  to  the  left  of  the  Godalming  road,  are  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  St  Catherine's  chapeL 

(Manning  and  Bray,  Surretf  ;  Bray  ley,  Surregf.) 

GUILDFORD.    [Connbotiodt.] 

GUILLESTRE.    [Alpjo,  Hautes.] 

GUILTCROSS,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  has 
been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Guiltcross  hundred  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Shropham,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Diss, 
and  S.  by  the  county  of  Suffolk;  it  comprises  12  parishes  and  a  small 
extra-parochial  district,  with  an  area  of  28,840  acres,  and  a  popuktion 
in  1851  of  7446.  Guiltcross  Poor^Law  Union,  which  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  hundred,  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  41,575  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,408. 
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GUIMARAES.    [Ehtre  Doubo  x  Minho.] 

QUINEA,  an  extensive  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa^  between 
4*  and  10°  N.  lat,  6*  E.  and  13'  W.  long.,  has  a  coaat-line  of  more 
than  1800  milea.  The  coantries  along  this  coast  are  known  to  Euro- 
pean sailors  under  the  names  of  Sierra  Leone,  Qrain  Coast,  Ivory  Coasts 
Gold  Coasts  Slave  Coasty  and  Benin.  We  shall  notice  here  only  a 
portion  of  the  Grain  Coasts  Ivory  Coast,  and  Slave  Coasts  having 
given  an  account  of  the  Gold  Coast,  of  Liberia,  and  of  Sierra 
Leokx,  in  separate  articles :  see  also  Ashantes,  Bxioir,  Bight  and 
Kiver,  and  Dahout. 

The  Grain  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Mesuiado  (7°  N.  lat)  to  Cape 
Palmas  (4"  30'  N.  lat),  a  distance  of  somewhat  leas  than  800  miles : 
the  western  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  American  settlement  of 
Liberia.  The  high  Umd,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  Bay  of  Guinea  and  the  Sahara,  advances  here,  as  in  Sierra 
Leone,  close  to  the  sea,  forming  a  bold  and  rocky  coast  The  interior 
is  a  succession  of  moimtain  ridges  and  of  valleys.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  wooded,  and  the  valleys  wide  and  fertile,  producing  rich 
crops  of  lice,  which  is  exported  to  a  large  amount,  and  of  a  ooarse 
pepper.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry  are  abundant.  Besides 
rice,  ivory  and  cam*wood  are  exported.  The  coast  is  scarcely  visited 
except  by  vessels  which  sail  between  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  those  on  the  Gbld  Coast,  though  several  of  its  rivers  offer  great 
fadUties  for  trade,  being  navigable  for  snudl  vesseLi  to  a  oonsidmble 
distance  in  the  interior.  The  country  appears  to  be  divided  into  three 
kingdoms.  The  most  western  is  the  kingdom  of  Cape  Mounts  which 
extends  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Mesurado,  and  comptehends  a  coast  of 
about  160  miles,  reaching  more  than  100  miles  inland.  Its  capital, 
Couseea,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000.  The  middle  of  the 
coast  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  SaDguin,from  which  much  palm- 
oil  is  obtained.  Its  princi^  port  is  Bassa  ;  its  o^itfed  is  the  village 
of  Monrovia. 

The  Ivory  Coast  occupies  the  countries  between  Cape  Palmas  and 
Cape  Three  Points  (Tres  Puntas),  a  distance  of  neariy  400  miles.  In 
this  part  the  high  land  of  the  interior  is  divided  from  the  beach  by 
a  low  tract,  about  10  or  12  miles  wide;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  small,  and  for  the  most  part  independent  negro  tribes.  NearCspe 
Palmas  is  a  harbour  formed  by  a  reef,  which  is  the  only  spacious 
and  secure  one  on  this  part  of  we  coast  East  of  the  Ivory  Coast  is 
AsHANTEE,  extending  from  the  Assinee  River  to  the  Volta. 

The  Slave  Coast  b^ns  on  the  west  at  the  Rio  Volta^  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  it 
extends  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Benin,  a  distance 
of  more  than  400  miles  along  the  seashore.  The  Rio  Volta,  whidi 
comes  down  from  a  great  distance,  is  a  broad  river  in  the  interior, 
but  towards  its  mouth  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  delta.  The  shores  of  this  coast  are  flat  and  low,  and  partly 
rendered  inaccessible  by  sand-banks.  They  are  covered  by  extensive 
salt-marshes  and  numerous  Isgoons,  traversed  by  several  rivers,  among 
which  the  Lagos  is  the  most  considerable.  The  plsin  extends  inland 
80  or  100  miUes;  it  is  fertile,  open,  and  level,  exhibiting  large  savan- 
nahs covered  with  high  grass ;  in  some  parts  howcrver  it  is  thickly 
wooded  with  fine  treeei  rarther  inland,  where  the  gpround  rises,  it  is 
covered  with  extensive  and  thick  forests.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
plain  is  converted  into  a  swamp  during  the  rainy  eeason,  from  May 
to  October.  The  whole  plain,  with  the  mountain  region  extending 
north  of  it,  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of  Dahomt, 
Ardrah,  and  Lagos.  The  little  kingdom  of  Ardrah  extends  east  of 
Dahomy,  and  comprehends  only  a  portion  of  the  plaia  Its  capital, 
Ardrah  (6*  26'  N.  lat),  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  Porto  Novo.  The  king- 
dom of  Lagos  occupies  the  countries  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Lsgos.  In  its  territory  are  the  populous 
towns  of  Lagos  and  Badagry.  But  the  king  of  Lagos  is  dependent 
on  the  king  of  Yarriba,  whose  dominion  extends  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Kong  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Quorra, 
and  along  that  river  to  10"*  N.  lat  East  of  Lagos  is  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  which  extends  along  the  low  and  swampy  banks  of  the  river 
and  bight  of  Benin,  and  fSur  into  the  interior.  The  country,  which  is 
very  populous,  is  described  elsewhere.  [Benin,  Bight  of;  Benin 
RrvEB.]  The  capital,  Benin,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  above 
16,000,  but,  though  the  residence  of  the  king,  it  is  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  these  parts,  a  mere  collection  of  thatched  clay  huts.  The 
king's  palace  is  of  great  extent^  including  several  squares,  long  galleries, 
and  ranges  of  state  apartments,  but  it  has  no  architectural  preten- 
sions. The  town  is  clean  and  orderly,  and  is  a  place  ox  great 
trade,  being  a  centre  for  the  exchange  of  ivory,  palm-oil,  cattle, 
sheep,  &C.,  for  European  goods.  It  was  formerly  a  great  slave- 
market  Along  the  river  and  in  the  interior  are  several  other 
populous  towns. 

By  Ritter  and  some  other  recent  geographers  the  country  along  the 
coast,  east  and  south  of  that  above  described,  to  about  18*'  E.  long., 
is  called  Lower,  or  South  Guinea,  and  includes  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela. 

GUINEA,  NEW.    [Papua.] 

GUINES.    [Pas-de-Calais.] 

GUINGAMP.    [Cdraa-DU-NoBD.] 

GUIPUZCOA.    [Basque  Pboyinoss.] 


GUISBOROUGH,  GISBOROUGH,  or  GUILSBROUGH,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Guisborough,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
CleveUnd  HUls,  in  54''  32'  N.  lat,  1"  8'  W.  long. ;  disUnt  60  mUes 
N.  by  E.  from  York,  and  245  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Middlesborough  station  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  which 
is  about  8  miles  from  Guisborough,  is  241  miles  from  London  vi& 
York  and  Northallerton.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Guis- 
borough in  1851  was  2062 ;  of  the  parish  2808.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York.  Guisborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  town- 
ships,  with  an  area  of  80,090  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,202. 

In  the  year  1129  a  priory  was  founded  at  Guisborough  by  Robert 
de  Brus,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin&  Of  this  building  a 
small  portion  remains.  The  parish  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  jdaces  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1561  by  we  Rev. 
Robert  Purqglove^  the  last  superior  of  the  priorr,  hss  an  endowment 
of  about  502.  per  annum,  and  had  29  scholars  m  1853.  Providence 
school,  established  by  subscription  in  1790,  was  remodelled  in  1821. 
when  National  schools  were  established.  There  are  almshouses  f?r 
six  men  and  six  women,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  consists 
chi^y  of  one  spacious  stzeet^  running  east  and  west,  with  many  good 
houses.  The  market-house,  erected  in  1821,  has  in  its  upper  part  the 
town-hall,  where  petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  The  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday ;  there  are  several  fairs,  besides  special  maHiets  for 
the  sale  of  wool  Rope-makings  brick  and  tile-msking,  and  tanning 
are  carried  on.    In  the  vicinity  are  several  oom-miUs. 

GUISE.    [Abne.] 

GUJERAT,  or  GUZERAT.    [Hindustan.] 

GULF  STREAM.    [Atlantic  Ooban.] 

GUMBINNEN,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  province 
of  East  Prussia  is  divided,  lies  east  and  south  of  the  government  of 
Konigsberg,  and  between  it  and  the  frontier  of  Prussia.  It  has  an 
area  of  6810  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1847  was  632,366. 
It  is  a  flat  country  except  in  the  south,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with  lakes,  the  largest  of  whidi  are  the 
Spirding-see  and  the  Mauer-see.  The  land  is  fertile.  Agriculture  and 
cattle  feeding  are  the  chief  occupations.  There  is  little  manufac- 
turing industry.  Wheats  rye,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerousi  There  are  extensive  forests.  The 
largest  horses  in  Prussia  are  bred  in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Memel  [Niemen],  which  passes  Tilsit,  and 
flows  by  several  arms  into  the  Cunsche-Haff ;  and  the  Pngel,  which 
flows  due  west,  and  falls  into  the  Frische-Haff  below  Konigsbeig. 

In  the  government  of  Gumbinnen  the  most  important  town,  TUtitf 
is  situated  on  the*  left  bank  of  the  Memel,  at  the  point  where  the 
Tike  falls  into  that  river.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  and  contains 
five  churches,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  very  extensive  barracks, 
two  hospitals,  and  17,179  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison.  The 
gymnasium  had  12  professors  and  224  pupils  in  1850.  The  towns- 
people trade  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  ftc,  and  manufacture  beer, 
spirits,  leather,  woollen-doth,  hosiery,  firearms,  and  hardware.  The 
town  is  defended  by  a  strong  castlei  Tilsit  has  acquired  celebrity  by 
being  the  place  where  the  famous  treaties  were  concluded  between 
France,  and  Russia  and  Prussia,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807. 
IntUHmrg,  a  town  of  8886  inhabitants,  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  Pregal  and  the  Inster,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerap,  14  miles 
W.  from  Gumbinnen  and  30  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Tilsit  It  hss 
msnufactures  of  doth,  linen,  woollen  stockings,  and  spirits,  and 
trades  extensively  in  com  and  flax.  The  town  has  a  castle  and  a 
training  schooL  OunMmen,  the  chief  town  of  the  government 
stands  on  the  Pissa,  east  of  Insterburg,  and  hss  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  woollen  and  linen  factories, 
distilleries,  and  tanyuds;  the  trade  in  com  and  flax-seed  is  import- 
ant It  has  also  a  gymnasium  with  11  professors  and  287  pupils 
(in  1850),  a  public  library,  and  schools  of  architecture  and  midwifery. 
Angerburg,  31  miles  S.  W.  from  Gumbinnen,  is  a  small  town  *  of 
about  4000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Angerap,  which  issues  from 
the  Mauer-see  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  souUi  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
linen  market,  a  rf»«tle,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and 
leather.    The  Mauer-see  abounds  in  excellent  eels, 

GUNDUCK  RIVER.    [Hindustan.] 

GUNTOOR.    [Ciboam,  Northern.] 

GURWAL.    [Hindustan.] 

GUSTROW.    [Mecklenburg  Sohwerin.] 

GUYANA,  or  GUIANA,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  South  America  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
to  thoBO  of  the  Amazonas  River.  Guyana  has  an  area  of  more  than 
650,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  five-sixths  are  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Vene- 
auela:  a  territory  of  about  60,000  square  miles  constitutes  British 
Guyana,  about  80,000  square  xniles  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guyana,  and 
about  14,000  square  miles  Cayenne,  or  French  Guyana;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  districts  are  in  some  instances  not  very 
dearly  defined. 

The  coast  of  Guyana  is  skirted  by  a  mud  bank  which  extends 
some  mUes  out  to  sea.    The  water  on  this  banl^  decreases  ^radnall^ 
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towards  the  beach,  bo  that  vesaels  drawing  more  than  12  foot  can  find 
sufficient  water  only  to  within  three  miles  of  the  land.  VesselB  of 
large  size  are  unable  to  enter  the  rivers  in  oonsequance  of  laige 
aooumulations  of  mud  or  sand  which  collect  at  their  mouths.  The 
low  and  flat  character  of  the  land  continues  inland  from  40  miles  to 
70  miles,  the  level  corresponding  generally  with  that  of  the  sea  at 
high  water.  When  the  lands  are  drained,  banked,  and  cultivated, 
they  become  consolidated,  and  the  level  usually  sinks  about  a  foot, 
BO  that  the  most  unremitting  care  and  attention  to  the  embankments 
and  sluices  is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  sea.  In  some  places  savan- 
nahs of  considerable  extent  afford  good  pasturage,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  trees  and  fit  for  the 
growth  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  tropical  products. 

The  high  land  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this  plain  was  little  known 
till  about  the  year  1885,  when  the  London  Geographical  Society  sent 
out  Mr.  (now  Sir  R)  Schomburgk,  who  made  considerable  researches 
in  British  Guyana.  The  high  land  does  not  rise  immediately  from 
the  plain  to  a  great  elevation,  the  hills  on  its  southern  edge  attaining 
only  a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  200  feet  above  the  plain.  Behind 
these  hills  the  high  land  stretches  out  in  level  or  undulating  plains, 
rising  here  and  there  into  eminences ;  but  £uther  south  ranges  of 
hills  appear  running  north-west  and  south-east  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  south  of  them  the  surfiice  is  again  depressed  and  extends 
in  plains.  These  ranges  appear  to  occupy  an  inconsiderable  width, 
and  the  plains  between  them  are  of  great  extent.  Between  the  Sierra 
Pacaraima  and  the  Sierra  Taripona  the  plain  affords  a  natural  com- 
munication between  iha  rivers  which  traverse  British  Guyana  and 
the  Rio  Branco,  which  falls  into  the  Amasonas  River.  The  Rupu- 
noony  fiows  near  some  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and 
is  separated  finom  them  by  a  low  and  level  tract  (near  59**  W.  long.). 
This  tract  contains  the  iJake  Amucu,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  of 
small  extent,  but  after  the  rains  have  fallen  inundates  the  adjacent 
low  country,  and  its  waters  run  partly  eastward  into  the  Rupunoony, 
and  partly  westward  into  the  Rio  Branco.  The  plains  soutJi  of  the 
Pacaraima  range  are  in  general  level,  and  form  extensive  savannahs 
covered  with  grasses  and  plants ;  the  winding  course  of  the  rivers 
alone  is  marked  by  a  fringe  of  trees,  and  some  swampy  tracts  of 
small  extent  are  overgrown  with  the  Mawritia  mmferck.  In  the 
t  country  north  of  the  Pacaraima  nLnge  the  belt  of  wooded  and  rich 
land  along  the  water-courses  is  covered  with  high  forest-trees.  The 
proportion  of  rich  and  cultivable  land  in  this  region  is  veiy  great. 

Riven, — The  largest  river  is  the  EuequibOt  which  traverses  nearly 
the  middle  of  British  Guyana.  In  3"  14'  N.  lat,  about  230  miles 
fvoxxi  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line,  the  river  is  some  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  forms  a  great  cataract,  called  King  William's  Cataract 
Near  4"  N.  lat,  it  receives  the  river.  Rupunoony,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  220  miles.  It  afterwards  receives  the  SipsuxM>ny,  and  at 
various  points  in  its  course  forms  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  can  only 
be  passed  by  small  vessels,  and  with  danger.  North  of  5**  its  tortuous 
course  is  in  general  to  the  north ;  here  too  there  are  several  dangerous 
rapids,  and  a  great  number  of  rooky  islands  in  the  river,  among  which 
the  island  of  Gluck  is  7  miles  long,  but  narrow.  Fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth  occur  the  last  rapids,  whi&,  though  not  high,  are  numerous  : 
up  to  this  point  the  tides  ascend.  Five  miles  lower  down  the  river 
enters  the  low  plain,  and  is  here  above  a  mile  wide^  growing  con- 
tinually wider  until  at  its  mouth  it  forms  an  sestuary  14  miles  wide. 
Within  the  plain  it  receives  from  the  west  the  waters  of  the  united 
rivers  Mazaroony  and  Cuyuni,  which  at  the  point  of  junction  are 
more  than  a  mile  wide.  In  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  Essequibo  there 
are  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  extensive.  Hog  Island  is 
large  and  well  cultivated.  Across  the  entnujoe  of  the  river  are  three 
islands,  the  laigest  of  which,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  is  from  7  to 

8  miles  long.  The  entrance  of  the  Essequibo  is  dangerous,  even  for 
small  crafty  on  account  of  the  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  East  of  the 
Essequibo  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Demerara,  whose  sources  are 
probably  a  little  south  of  5°  N.  Ut  At  5**  25'  N.  lat  it  forms  a  great 
cataract,  and  below  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  craft  Towards  its 
mouth  it  widens  to  a  mile,  and  at  GkK}rgetown|  where  it  enters  the 
sea,  it  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  This  river  runs  more 
than  200  miles,  and  as  it  affords  an  easy  means  of  transport  for 
goods,  there  are  many  settlements  on  its  banks.  Farther  east  runs 
the  Berbice,  whose  source  is  probably  near  3*"  40'  N.  lat  It  has 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  is  navigable  for  165  miles, 
measured  along  the  numerous  windings  of  the  stream.    [Berbicx.] 

The  CourarUyne  River  forms  the  boundaiy  between  British  and 
Butch  Guyana.  Its  sources  are  probably  in  the  Sierra  Acaray.  Like 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Guyana,  it  has  many  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
its  course  is  very  tortuous.  It  is  navigable  for  about  150  miles 
measured  along  its  windings.  Seventy  miles  from  the  sea  the  tide 
rises  30  inches.  North  of  5*^,55'  N.  lat  it  forms  an  sestuary,  which  is 
10  miles  across  where  it  meets  tl\e  sea.  South  of  the  eestuaiy  is 
Parrot  or  First  Island,  which  is  7  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  and 
divided  from  the  eastern  bank  by  a  channel  only  3  cables  wide,  but 

9  feet  deep  at  low  water.    Along  tiie  western  shore  is  a  mud  bank. 
The  Surinam  River,  which  traverses  the  middle  of  Dutch  Guyana, 

is  supposed  to  have  its  source  about  4**  N.  lat  It  enters  the  low  plain 
about  4"*  40'  N.  lat,  and  so  fieir  it  is  navigable  for  river  barges.  Vessels 
of  considerable  sisse  can  sail  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Paramaribo. 
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The  Jf  orony,  which  separates  Dutch  and  French  Guyana,  rises  pro- 
bably in  the  Sierra  Acaray.  Many  rapids  and  cataracts  occur  in  this 
river.  Large  river  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  town  of  Armina,  to  which 
the  tide  ascends.  From  Armina  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is  not 
lees  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  is  ftill  of  islands.  Of  the  Oyapoe, 
which  separates  French  Guyana  from  Bnudl,  very  little  is  known. 

CUmaie. — Guyana  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  long 
rainy  season  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  April  and  lasts  till  August 
The  long  dry  season  continues  from  August  to  November.  February 
and  March  constitute  the  short  dry  season.  The  trade-winds,  psssiAg 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  reach  this  coast  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  both  the  wind  and  the  moisture  render  the  heat  less 
oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  thermometer,  even  in 
summer,  seldom  rises  above  90°,  and  it  does  not  often  descend  below 
75**.  The  climate  of  Guyana  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  most 
places  in  the  West  Indies.  Thunderstorms  occur  only  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  and  are  violent,  but  rarely  do  any  damage.  The  hur- 
ricanes so  destructive  in  the  West  Indies  are  unknown  in  Guyana. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  sometimes  occur. 

ProducHom. — Guyana  possesses  many  indigenous  plants  and  large 
forest-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  produce  exceUent  timber,  others  are 
used  for  furniture,  as  the  mahogany,  or  afford  dye-wood,  and  others 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  fruits.  Indian  com  and  rice  are 
cultivated,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  Wheat  is  not  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Cassava,  or  mandioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  arrow-root 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  chief  fruits  are  the  banana, 
the  pine-apple,  and  the  cacao-nut  The  sugar  plantations  of  British 
Guyana  are  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Barbadoes  or  Jamaica. 
Coffee  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  Tobacco  and 
indigo  axe  also  attended  to.  The  cacao-tree  and  the  plant  which 
produces  castor-oil  grow  wild. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  England.  Black  cattle 
grow  to  a  greater  sice  than  in  Europe,  but  their  fiesh  is  not  so  tender 
nor  of  so  fine  a  flavour.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  converted  into 
hair.  Among  the  ferocious  animals  are  the  jaguar  and  couguar. 
Other  animals  are  the  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear,  the  sloth,  and  a 
great  variety  of  monkeys.  Lisards  are  numerous;  the  iguana  is 
common,  and  its  fiesh  esteemed  a  delicacy,  as  well  as  its  eggs.  Alli- 
gators of  great  size,  the  manati,  or  sea-cow,  the  vampire-bat,  and  the 
boa  constrictor  are  among  the  more  remarkable  objects  in  the  natural 
history  of  GuyaniL  Parrots,  humming-birds,  the  fiamingo,  Muscovy 
ducks,  spoon-bills,  peacocks,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

ffiUary, — Guyana  was  discovered  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
by  Vincent  Pinzou.  The  Dutch  formed  the  first  settlement  about 
1590  on^the  Demerara  River,  and  afterwards  established  themselves 
at  other*  placesL  The  English  settled  in  1634  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Surinam ;  but  in  1667  the  English  settle- 
ments weoe  given  up  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  occupied  Cayenne 
in  1633.  During  the  last  war  with  France  the  English  occupied  the 
Dutch  settlements ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  they  restored 
only  those  between  the  Courantyne  and  the  Marony  to  tibe  Dutch, 
retaining  possession  of  the  remainder. 

Inhabitanti. — Guyana  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Africans,  and 
native  Americans.  In  British  Guyana  there  are 'six  tribes  of  natives. 
The  Arawaaks  surround  the  settl^ents  on  the  Demerara  and  Berbice 
rivers ;  the  Accaways  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Masaroony, 
and  also  on  tiiie  Elssequibo,  north  of  5°  N.  lat  Between  the  Sierra 
Pacaraima  and  Sierra  Taripona  are  the  Macoosie,  and  south  of  them 
the  Warpeshana.  The  Warrows  occupy  the  coast  between  the  Poma- 
roon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Several  Carib  tribes  are  dis- 
persed among  the  natives.  The  Arawaak  Indians  visit  the  British 
settlements,  and  work  in  the  wood-cutting  establishments  for  daily 
wages.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  almost  as  fair  aa  Spaniards  or  Italians, 
wlule  those  who  live  near  the  sea-coast  are  of  a  very  dark  brown. 

British  Guyana  includes  the  countries  from  the  Courantyne  River 
westward  to  the  Orinoco,  and  from  the  sea-cosst  to  the  sources  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Courantyne.  The  most  western  portion  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  small  river  Pomaroon  is  only  inhabited,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  the  tribe  of  the  Warrows.  The  settlements  on  the 
Pomaroon  and  Easequibo  rivers  are  few  in  number  and  not  laxge 
in  extent;  but  the  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  Demerara 
and  Berbice,  as  well  as  along  the  sea-diore  between  these  rivers,  are 
numerous,  and  extend  from  80  to  50  miles  inland.  On  the  river  Cou- 
rantyne there  are  numerous  settlements,  some  of  which  are  of  consi- 
derable extent  Sugar  and  coffee  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  declined.  Previous  to  1831  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  colonies — Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice ; 
but  in  that  year  they  were  united  under  one  government,  called 
British  Guyana,  the  three  districts  being  now  Cfdled  counties.  The 
residence  of  tihe  governor  is  in  Georgetown,  formerly  called  Stabrock, 
or  Stabrook,  on  the  Demerara  River,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 
Its  wide  streets  are  traversed  by  canals.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  seldom  above  two  stories  high.  Before  them  are  porticoes  and 
balconies,  shaded  by  a  projecting  roof,  which  is  made  of  red  wood, 
resembling  mahogany.  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  river  Berbice,  not 
far  from  its  mouui,  is  a  small  place. 

British  Guyana  is  under  a  governor,  who  resides  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara.     Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  changes  have 
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taken  place  in  the  drcumBtanoes  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  negro 
laboureiB  have  become  proprietors,  and  to  aapply  the  demand  for 
labour  there  have  been  brought  to  the  colony  many  natives  of  Madeira 
and  Coolies  from  Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  estimated  value  of 
exports  from  British  Quyana  was  978,2962.  in  1852.  The  official 
▼afuo  6f  the  import^  in  1852  was  964,9862.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  yessels  belonging  to  British  Guyana  on  December  Slst  1853  were 
as  follows : — Sailing-yesaels,  under  50  tons  49,  tonnage  1141 ;  above 
50  tons  11,  tonnage  803 ;  with  1  steam-vessel  of  69  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  1852  amounted  to  185,951 
inwards,  and  109,474  outwards. 

The  population  of  British  Quyana  on  March  31st  1851  was 
127,695;  including  an  estimate  of  7000  for  aborigines,  with  445 
sailors  and  854  soldiers,  the  population  was  135,994.  Of  this  number 
86,451  were  natives  of  Britisn  Guyana,  7168  were  African  immigrants, 
7083  old  Africans,  7682  Coolies,  7928  Madeirans,  and  2088  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Americans ;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  as  6  to  5,  arising  from  the  large  proportion  of  male 
immigant  labourers  who  have  been  brought  during  severalyears  past 
from  the  East  Indies,  St.  Helena,  Madeira,  and  the  'West  India 
Islands.  lu  December  1851  there  were  41  episcopal  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  colony,  with  10,210  attendants ;  of  other  chapels  there 
were  71,  with  22,874  attendants.  The  childron  at  day-schools  were 
8000 ;  ^e  number  of  schools  was  upwards  of  100.  The  Demerara 
Colonial  Hospital,  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  Luna- 
tic Asylum  have  been  extensively  usefuL  A  penal  settlement  has 
been  established  for  some*  years,  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed 
in  public  works,  and  thus  made  in  part  to  work  for  their  support 

Du^h  Guyana,  or  Surinam,  extends  along  the  coast  from  the 
Courantyne  to  the  Marony,  and  between  them  inlaild  to  their  sources. 
Along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  many  settlements 
and  plantations.  The  Jews  are  numerous  in  this  country ;  and  in  the 
interior  is  a  village  called  SaTanna  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  cultivate 
their  plantations.  The  higher  and  hilly  part  of  the  country  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Maroons,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  have  formed  a 
kind  of  political  society.  The  Dutch  colony  of  Guyana  is  partly  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  It  exports  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  cacao  :  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1852  is  given  at  64,270,  of 
whom  more  than  fivti-sixths  are  negroes.  Paramaribo,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Surinam,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  regularly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  20j000.  The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight,  are  planted 
with  orange-trees.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  in  height^ 
and  built  of  wood.  Near  the  town  is  the  fortress  Zelandia  in  wMch 
the  governor  resides. 

French  Guyana  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Marony 
to  the  Gyapoc,  which  separates  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Its 
area  is  still  chiefly  covered  with  large  forest-trees.  There  are  some 
settlements,  not  of  much  extent,  fbom  which  the  French  export  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton^  cacao,  and  amotto.  The  capital,  Cayenne,  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  an  island  formed  by  the  river  Cayenne,  is  a 
miserable  place,  with  a  shallow  harbour.  On  the  mainland  is  the 
plantation  La  Ghabrielle,  where  the  experiment  of  transplanting  fVom 
Asia  to  America  the  pepper-vine,  the  clove-tree,  and  the  nutmeg-tree 
has  been  tried ;  the  pepper  and  clove  have  succeeded  better  than  the. 
nutmeg :  the  population  of  French  Guyana  in  1841  was  22,010.  Since 
the  French  revolution  of  1848  Cayenne  island  has  been  made  a  penal 
settlement,  to  which  have  been  sent  multitudes  of  persons  whose 
presence  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces  was  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  hazardous  to.  the  peace  of  the  state. 

G0YENNB,  or  GUIENNE,  and  OASCOGNE,  two  old  provinces 
of  France,  forming  together  the  largest  of  the  thirty-two  military 
governments  into  which  in  ante-revolutionary  times  France  was 
divided.  The  government  extended  about  245  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  205  miles  in  extreme  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  The  area  of  Gnienne,  the  northern  province,  was 
estimated  at  15,847  square  miles,  and  that  of  Gascog^e,  the  southern 
province,  at  10,271  square  miles,  together  26,118,  forming  an  area 
equal  to  moro  than  half  of  England,  watered  by  the  Garonne,  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  of  France,  with  its  feeders  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tributaries,  and  by  the  Adour  and  its 
feeders.  The  military  government  of  Guienne  and  Gascogne  was  bounded 
N.  by  Saihtonge  and  Augoumois ;  E.  by  Limousin,  Auvei^e,  and  Lan- 
guedoc ;  S.  by  Foix  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Oatcogne,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  Aquitania  of  Julius  CsDsar 
and  the  Novempopulana  of  Augustus,  takes  its  name  frt)m  the  Ghtscones 
or  Yascones,  a  Spanish  people,  who  in  early  times  settled  in  this  part 
of  France.  It  included  the  countries  west  of  the  Garonne,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Couserans,  Comminges,  Bigorre,  Armagnac,  Condo- 
mois,  Marsan,  Landes,  and  Labour;  and  now  forms  the  departments 
of  Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyr^n^  Haute-Garonne,  and  parts  of  Basses- 
Pyr^n^es,  and  Ari^e,  under  which  heads  the  partictdar  features  of 
the  country  ara  noticed.  From  this  province  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Gascogne. 

Omerme  lay  to  the  north  of  Gascogne,  and  extended  from  the 


C^vennes  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  including  the  districts  of 
Bouergue,  Queroy,  Agenois,  P^rigord,  Bazadois,  and  Bordelais.  It 
now  forma  the  aepartmente  of  GKronde,  Lot»  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor- 
dogne,  Aveyron,  and  part  of  Tam-et-Garoone.  The  entire  government 
of  Guienne  and  Gasoogne  was  sometiiiMs  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Guienne. 

The  capital  of  Guienne  was  Bordeaux :  among  the  other  towns  were 
— Libonme^  Bazas,  Perigneux,  Agen,  Cahors,  Montanban,  Rhodes  or 
Rodez,  Milhau,  and  Villefraache.  The  cajntal  of  Gascogne  was  Auch  : 
the  more  important  of  the  other  towns  were— Condom,  St -Sever,  Dax, 
Bayonne,  Pau,  Tarbes,  St.-Bertrand-de«>Comminges,  and  6t.-Lizier. 
These  town*  ara  all  noticed  in  this  wofk  either  in  separate  articles  or 
under  the  names  of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong. 

Guienne  derives  its  name  from  the  Aquitani,  one  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  (kJlio  people  whom  Csesar  found  in  possenion  of  Gaul. 
These  Aquitani  occupied  the  country  south-west  of  the  Garonne,  but 
when  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces  he  gave  the  name  of 
Aquitania  to  the  whole  oountry  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Loiro ;  the 
original  oountry  of  the  Aquitani  becoming  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  lai^r  province,  and  taking  the  name  of  Novempopulana  (that  is, 
the  country  of  the  Nine  Nations),  from  the  number  of  principal  tribes 
by  which  it  was  occupied.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empiro 
Aquitania  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who  made  Toulouse 
their  capital ;  but  in  507  Clovis,  king  of  the  Ftanks,  wrested  Aquitania 
from  the  Visigoths,  and  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 
In  630  the  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  or  Aquitaine,  was  ro-established  in 
favour  of  Caribert>  or  Charibert,  son  of  Clotairo  II.,  one  of  the 
Frankish  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty ;  but  it  was  soon  reduced 
from  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  to  that  of  an  hereditary  duohy.  Eudes, 
duko  of  Aquitaine  (688-735)  was  possessor  by  inheritance  or  conquest 
•of  the  whole  country  from  the  I^penees  and  the  ocean  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhdne,  and  even  of  some  districts  beyond  the  latter.  Waifre, 
grandson  of  Eudes,  was  defeated  and  despoiled  of  his  territories  by 
Pepui  le  Brof,  king  of  France,  760-768. 

The  Gbsoons  were  originally  a  Spanish  people,  and  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Vasoones.  Under  the  Roman  empiro  we  find  a  portion 
of  the  Vasoones  settled  in  the  south  of  Gkul,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  602  that  they  submitted 
to  the  Franks,  to  whom  they  became  tributary.  Their  name  may  be 
traced  in  seveittl  modem  designations,  Biscay  (Provincias  Vasoongadas) 
in  Spain,  the  territory  of  the  Basques  in  France,  and  in  the  more 
extended  name  of  Gascogne,  which  appears  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages  under  the  forms  Vascitania,  Vasonia,  and  Gaaconia. 

The  Gascons  were  comprehended  in  the  kingdom,  afterwards  ihe 
duchy,  of  Aquitaine ;  and  though  they  remained  near  the  Pyrenees 
the  name  of  Gascogne  was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne.  It  was  Loup  II.  (son  of  Waifre  above  mentioned) 
who  surprised  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne  on  the  return  of  that 
monareh  from  Spain,  778,  by  means  of  an  ambush  in  the  valley 
or  pass  of  Roncevaux.  Loup  was  soon  after  taken  and  hanged  as  a 
traitor;  but  the  Gascons  were  continually  in  rebellion  against  the 
Carlovingian  princes. 

In  the  year  781  Charlemagne  restored  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
and  placed  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  then  three  years  old,  on  the 
throna  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  became  emperor  of  the 
West  and  was  succeeded  in  Aquitaine  by  his  son  Pepin  L,  whose 
kingdom  included  not  only  the  countryto  the  south-west  of  the  Loire, 
but  a  considerable  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that  ri?er.  Pepin  1 1. , 
son  and  successor  of  Pepin  I.,  was  deposed  by  his  unde  Charles  le 
Chauve,  whose  sons,  Charles  and  Louis  le  B^gue,  were  successively 
kings  of  Aquitaine ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  a.I).  877,  Aquitaine  was 
imited  to  the  French  monarohy.  The  duchy  of  Gascogne  continued 
after  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  its  dukes' 
exereised  an  authority  independent  of  the  kings  of  France. 

The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  also  survived  the  kingdom,  and  became 
hereditary  in  the  race  of  the  counts  of  Poitiers.  These  nobles  subse- 
quently acquired  the  duchy  of  Gascogne,  and  consolidated  under  their 
sway  a  large  territory  in  the  south-west  of  France,  including  Poitou, 
Limousin,  Guienne  (excepting  Quercy  and  Rouergue),  and  Gascogne  ; 
together  with  the  suzerainty  of  the  county  of  Auvergne.  This  rich 
inheritance  came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  and,  united  with  his  Norman  and 
Anjevin  inheritance,  rendered  the  English  kings  as  powerful  in  France 
as  the  kings  of  France  themselves.  [Aquitainb.]  By  the  sentence  of 
confiscation  pronounced  by  the  court  of  the  peen  of  France  against  king 
John  these  domsins  were  confiscated  to  the  crown;  and  the  sentence 
was  partly  executed  by,  Philippe  Auguste.  A* portion  however  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  forming  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  extending  from  the 
Charente  to  the  Pyrenees,  remained  to  the  English,  and  was  governed 
by  English  noblemen  sent  over  from  time  to  time.  It  more  than 
recovered  its  extent  and  splendour  for  a  ^ort  time  under  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  but  soon  shrunk  again  in  its  dimensions,  and 
in  the  years  1452  and  1453  was  subjugated  by  the  French  king. 

GWALIOB.    [Hiin)u;aTA».] 
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TJAARLKM,  HAGRLEM,  or  HARLEK,  &  city  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
-*"*-  Tinoe  of  North  Holland,  stands  on  the  Spaaren,  a  Bmedl 
stream  whioh  runs  into  the  Y,  4  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  in  62*"  28'  N.  lat,  4*  88'  E.  long.,  and  has  24,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  oonnected  by  canals  with  aU  the  principal  towns  in 
Holland,  and  by  railway  with  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  from  which  it 
ia  respeetiTely  distant  li  and  18  miles.  Haarlem  is  famous  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  its 
oitiaens  by  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  after  their  surrender.  The 
town  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  clean,  planted  with  trees,  and 
travened  by  numerous  canah.  It  contains  9  Catholic  churches,  one 
of  which,  the  cathedral  of  St-Bavon,  is  the  largest  church  in  Holland, 
and  celebrated  for  its  great  organ;  there  are  besides  5  Calvinist 
churches  and  1  Lutbmnm.  The  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the 
Stadhuis,  or  town-house,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  market-place. 
The  Prinzsnhof,  In  which  the  states-general  of  Holland  formerly  met, 
in  now  converted  into  a  museum  of  arts,  antiquities,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures. Th4  venerable  gateway  over  the  high-road  to  Amsterdam  is 
:in  intersBtrng  relic  of  the  old  fortifications  of  the  town.  The  public 
wHtftt  oii  the  site  of  the  ancient  ramparts  are  exceedingly  agreeable. 
]  Faarlem,  besides  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  has  an  academy 
of  sciences,  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  library,  a  national  normal 
f'ChoOl  for  school  mastery,  and  an  institution  (uamed  Teylerian  from  its 
founder,  a  rich  merchant  of  the  town),  which  comprehends  nn  esta- 
blishment for  the  poor,  a  society  of  natural  history,  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  an  observatory.  The  library  boasts  of  the  early  produc- 
tions of  Laurence  Coster,  a  native  of  this  town,  for  whom  the 
Dutch  claim  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  is  studded  with  handsome  country  seats,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens.  In  the  southern  suburb  of  Haarlem  are  the 
famous  nurserv  flower-gardens,  whioh  formerly  supplied  a  great  part 
of  Europe  with  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  flowers.  There  are  largo 
H  team-driven  cotton-mills,  and  also  extensive  bleaching  establishments 
here,  which  formerly  supplied  large  quantities  of  linen  to  England, 
whence  the  article  came  to  get  the  name  of '  Holland,'  as  coming  from 
that  country.  Silk,  cotton,  velvet,  ribands,  linen,  Boap,  lace,  carpets, 
and  thread  are  among  the  principal  manufactures.  There  is  also  a 
celebrated  type-foundry  for  Greek  and  Hebrew,  letters. 

The  Lake  of  Haarlem,  which  has  been  recently  drained,  lay  S.E.  of  the 
town  ;  it  was  14  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  14  feet  deep,  between 
water  and  mud.  The  mud  of  the  lake  was  manufactured  into  valuable 
bricks  called  clinkers.  The  lake  was  drained  in  1849, 1850,  and  1651 
by  steam-engines,  and  its  area,  amounting  to  nearly  60,000  acres,  con- 
verted into  arable  land. 

HAARLINOEN.    [Prieblaitd.] 

HABESH.      [ABT88IKIA.] 

HACKNEY,  Middlesex,  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney,  is  situated  in 
51'  32'  N.  lat.,  0'  8'  W.  long. ;  distant  two  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Shoreditdi  church.  The  popuktion  of  Hackney  sub«district  in  1851 
was  20,850 ;  that  of  the  entire  pariah  53,589.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  London.  Hackney  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  two  parish'es,  with  an  area  of  89{i0  acres,  and  a  population 
iu  1851  of  58,424. 

Hackney,  properly  so  called,  has  one  principal  street,  known  as 
Mare-street  and  Church-street;  and  some  other  streets,  containing 
many  good  houses,  some  of  them  of  old  date,  tins  having  been  one  of 
the  places  first  selected  for  rural  retirement  by  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  traders  of  London.  St.  John's  parish  church,  a  large  plain 
brick  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1797.  It  has  a  stone  tower,  but  as  this 
was  incompetent  to  bear  the  bells,  the  tower  of  the  old  church  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churchyard.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  the  district  ohapeU  of  Stamford  Hill,  St.  Philip,  Dalston, 
St.  James,  Clapton,  St.  Barnabas,  Homerton,  and  Ram's  chapel, 
Uomerton.  South  Hackney  and  West  Hackneyhave  each  district 
parish  churehes.  Subordinate  to  the  rectory  of  West  Hackney  is  the 
chapeliy  of  St  Peter's,  De  Beauvoir  Town.  Homerton  College,  rebuilt 
Bome  years  ago  for  the  education  of  Cong;regational  ministers,  is  now 
the  Normal  School  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education.  At 
Clapton  are  a  neat  iron  bridge  called  Lea  Bridge,  over  the  Lea,  and  a 
handsome  building  erected  for  the  London  Ozphan  Asylum.  In 
Hackney  parish  are  about  20  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters.  There  are  also 
several  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute;  and  a  savings  bank.  Among  other  institutions  are  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution;  the  Penitent  Feooale  Refuge; 
the  Elizabeth  Fry  Refuge ;  the  London  Orphan  Asylum ;  the  New 
Asylum  for  Infimt  Orph^tns  at  Stamford  Hill ;  and  thebo/s  establish- 
ment of  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick. 
There  are  two  Proprietary  Qrammar  schools ;  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  had  54  scholars  in  1852.  A  Theological  seminary 
for  Independents  had  12  students  in  1852.    Several  ranges  of  alms 


houses  are  in  the  parish;  among  them  is  'the  Retreat '  for  twelve  widows 
of  Independent  or  Baptist  ministersi  Dyeing,  calico  printing,  and 
some  other  manufaoturmg  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  parish ;  and 
there  are  considerable  brick  fieldsi  The  Regent's  Canal  and  the  Lea 
navigation  pass  through  the  pariah.  At  Hackney  is  a  station  of  the 
North-  and  South- Western  Junction  railway.  ' 

HADDENHAM.     [CAlCBRIDaSSHIBB ;  BuOKINaHAllBHIRB.] 

HADDINGTON,  the  chief  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a 
royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  market-town,  is  situated  on  the 
sinall  river  Tyne,  about  18  miles  K  from  Edinburgh,  with  which  it 
is  oonnected  by  the  North  British  railway,  in  55"  58'  N.  lat,  2**  46' 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  municipal' burgh  in  1851  was  2887 ; 
that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  3883.  Conjointly  with  North 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder,  it  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Hadding^n  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Oarlton 
Hills,  which  shelter  it  on  the  north.  The  town  is  connected  with 
the  suburb  of  Nungate  by  a  stone  bridge  of  four  acches  over  the 
Tyne.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish 
church  is  a  venerable  gothio  structure,  with  a  square  tower  90  feet 
high.  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  chapel  of  ease,' a  Free  church,  a 
chapel  for  Episcopalians,  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and 
two  for  Independents.  Besides  the  Parochial  school,  there  are  an 
Endowed  Grammar  school,  a  mechanics  insUtute,  several  libraries,  a 
savings  bank,  and  several  benevolent  and  friendly  societies.  The 
town-house  has  a  lofty  spire,  and  the  county  buildings  form  a  hand- 
some structure.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wooL  There  are 
tanneries,  and  works  for  preparing  bones  and  rape-cake  for  manure. 
The  Haddington  market  is  one  of  the  largest  wheat  markets  in 
Scotland,     ^tensive  nurseries  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  three  counties  which  are  designated  the  Lothians, 
and  commonly  called  East  Lothian,  is  bounded  W.  and  N.E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  N.W.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  S.W.  by  Edinbutghshire, 
and  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Lammormuir  HiUs,  which  are  partly  in  Ber- 
wickshire. It  lies  between  55**  47'  and  50"  6*  N.  lat,  2**  22'  and 
3**  1'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  from  east  to  west 
is  about  26  miles,  and  the  extreme  width  from  north  to  south  is  17 
miles.  The  area  is  291  square  miles,  or  185,987  statute  acres.  The 
population  in  1851  was  86,380.  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

Oo<ut4ine. — ^The  coast  is  generally  low  and  rocky,  the  numerous 
small  bays  with  which  it  is  indented  being  often  sandy,  flat,  and 
shallow*  At  P^*eston  Pans -is  a  snuiU  harbour.  At  Aberiady  Bay, 
where  the  Peffer  river  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  vessels  of  60  or 
70  tons  can  enter  at  spring-tides.  This  is  the  port  of  Haddington, 
but  its  trade  is  extremely  trifling.  North  Bbbwiok  is  the  most 
northerly  port  on  the  coast  On  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  county, 
the  only  harbour  is  that  of  Dunbar.  The  Bay  of  Belhaven  is  sandy 
and  shallow.  Eastward  to  Dunbar  the  coast  is  a  series  of  low  rocky 
ledges.  The  coast-line  is  diversified  by  the  sandy  outlets  of  the  small 
streams  which  here  fall  into  the  Frith.  Northward  from  Belhaven 
Bay,  towards  North  Berwick,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rocky  promontories  of  Whitberry  Head  and  Ravens- 
heugh  Craig.  The  small  islands  of  Scarr,  the  Bass,  Craigleith 
Lamb, 'and  Fidra  off*  the  north  coast  belong  to  the  county.  The 
northern  coast  is  elevated ;  at  Tantallan  the  clif^  rise  to  the  height 
of  100  feet 

Surftice,  Hydrography^  CommunicaHont. — The  surface  of  the  county 
is  extremely  diversified,  though  not  mountainous.  It  rises  from  the 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  towards  the 
southern  boundary,  in  which  are  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  North 
Berwick  Law  is  800  fset,  and  Trapraine  Law  700  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  only  river  of  any  importance  in  the  county  is  the  Tyne,  whose 
source  is  in  Mid-Lothian,  a  few  miles  west  of  Haddingtonshire.  After 
entering  the  county  it  receives  from  the  hills  in  the  south  the  Armot 
Water  and  the  Salton  and  Gilford  Waters,  which  drain  the  south- 
west district  of  the  county.  It  passes  Haddington  and  falls  into  the 
sea  about  3  miles  west  of  Dunbar,  after  a  course  of  rather  more  than 
20  miles.  It  aboimds  with  trout,  eels,  and  small  salmon.  The  other 
rivers,  er  'waters,'  as  they  are  termed,  are  the  Coaktone^  Biel,  White- 
water, and  Fastna,  on  the  souUi  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  Peffer  to  the 
north.  The  turnpike  roads  of  Haddingtonshire  are  generally  kept  in 
good  repair.  The  coast  is  traversed  by  the  North  British  railway, 
which  niu  small  branches  to  North  Berwick  and  to  Haddington. 

Qeoloffy,  Minerahgyf  Ac, — The  old  red-sandstone  formation  is  that 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  It  generally  rests  upon 
transition  rocks,  and  ia  covered  by  the  coal  formation.  Quartz,  in 
grains,  is  the  chief  ingredient,  either  joined  together  without  a  basis, 
or  ground,  or  imbedded  in  a  red-coloured  clay.  The  Lammermuir 
range  is  composed  principally  of  grauwacke ;  the  position  of  the 
.  strata  is  nearly  verti^  The  Garlton  Hills  consist  of  a  sort  of  clink- 
stone, apparently  contemporaneous   with  North  Berwick  Law  and 
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Trapraina  The  harbour  of  Dunbar  is  m  a  red-coloured  trap  rock, 
which  forms  a  sicgle  bed  of  great  thicluiess.  South-east  of  the  harbour 
the  coast  consista  of  old  red  couglomerated  sandstone,  trap-tufa,  and 
greenstone  rock.  The  lower  strata  of  the  sandstone  are  calcareous^, 
containing  the  impressions  of  animals  and  Tegetablea.  Whitberry 
Head,  towards  the  sea,  presents  a  precipitous  front,  from  40  feet  to 
50  feet  in  height.  It  consists  of  basalt,  with  crystals  of  hornblende, 
red  and  green  trap-tufa  imprecated  with  lime,  clinkstone,  and  clink- 
stone porphyry.  North  Berwick  Law  is  composed  of  trap-tuyb,  above 
which  is  amygdaloid ;  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  hill  being  a 
variety  of  clinkstone-porphyry,  and  the  summit-rock  clinkstone-por- 
phyry, intermixed  with  crystals  of  augite,  forming  a  transition  into 
greenstone.  The  clinkstone  is  occasionaUy  columnar.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  contains  excellent  coaL 

Climate,  Soil,  AgricuUare. — The  varying  elevation  of  the  different 
districts  occasions  a  coiresponding  variation  in  the  climate,  and  tLere 
is  probably  no  county  in  Scotland  in  which  so  many  varieties  of 
temperature  occur.  The  harvest  is  frequently  three  we^  or  a  month 
earlier  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  districts.  Towards  the 
coast  the  snow  soon  disappears,  but  in  the  uplands  it  lies  long  on  the 
ground,  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Lammermuir  are  occasionally 
covered  with  it  during  a  fourth  part  of  the  year.  The  vegetation  is 
comparatively  early. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  the  prevailing  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, and  consists  of  a  light  rich  loam  with  a  substratum  of  clay. 
In  the  Lammermuir  district  the  soil  is  principally  moor  or  moss, 
though  in  the  glens  and  flats  which  instersect  the  mountains  it  is  of 
superior  quality.  In  the  upland  district,  which  extends  along  the 
foot  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  county, 
the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  resting  upon  a  dry  bottom,  but  it  has  been 
rendered  comparatively  productive.  The  midland  district,  through 
which  the  river  Tyne  flows,  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  soil,' 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  extremely  valuable,  and  principally 
arable. 

Haddingtonshire  holds  a  high  rank  in  respect  of  agriculture  and 
produce.  The  farmers  of  this  county  have  a  good  character  for  intel- 
ligence and  skill  in  farming.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated, 
though  large  crops  of  beans  and  oats  are  likewise  raised.  Barley  is  not 
much  cultivated.  The  turnip  crops  are  generally  excellent.  The  breed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  has  been  extended,  and  the  amount  of  pasture- 
land  increased.  In  the  lowland  and  midland  districts  the  more  usual 
practice  is  to  purchase  and  fatten  for  the  Edinburgh  market :  in  the 
Lammermuir  district  the  breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  farmer.  The  short-homed  or  Teeswater  breed  of  cattle  is  that 
most  in  favour.  The  Leicester  and  Cheviot  breeds  of  sheep  are  those 
principally  reared.  Drainage  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  farms 
average  fh)m  800  to  500  acres  each,  and  are  held  on  lease  for  terms  of 
from  19  to  21  years. 

Divisions,  Ttrnnt,  Ac. — The  county  town  is  Haddinotoit.  The 
other  principal   towns   in   the  county  are   Nobth   Bbbwiok  and 

DUKBAB. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Aberlady,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  population  of  the  parish  1099  in 
1851,  is  a  small  and  neat  village.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Bullencrieff, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Elibank.  Cockenzie,  popuktion  about  1000,  is  a 
fishing  village  in  Tranent  parish,  wMoh  has  furnished  many  of  the 
crews  for  the  whale  fishery.  The  fishermen  here  and  at  Portseton,  an 
adjoining  village,  have  about  30  boats,  varying  from  7  to  15  tons 
burden.  At  Codkenzie  is  a  harbour  which  hu  a  depth  of  16  feet 
water  at  high  tide.  There  are  considerable  salt-works  on  the  coast 
Clifford,  population  of  the  parish  1202  in  1851,  a  neat  and  well-built 
village,  situated  on  the  water  of  Gifford,  at  which  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce  and  several  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Gifforrl 
was  the  birth-place  of  John  Knox.  PreMtompans,  a  fishing  village  and 
small  harbour,  population  1640  in  1851,  is  bear  the  west  boundary  of 
the  coimty.  In  the  neighbourhood  Sir  John  Cope  was  defeated  by 
the  Highlimders  under  Prince  Charles  Edward.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Salt  is  manufacturod.  Soap- 
making  and  tile-making  furnish  considerable  employment  There  is. 
a  brewery.  Prestonpans  is  an  old  barony ;  the  old  village  cross  is 
still  preserved,  and  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  festivity.  Traneni, 
population  2096,  a  populous  village  in  the  parish  of  that  name.  The 
mhabitants  of  the  village  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  There  is  a  lai^e  Free  school  In  this  parish  is  one  of 
the  onl^  two  remainiog  stone-roofed  diapels  in  Scotland.  It  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  close  of  the  14th 
century. 

History,  ArUiqmUes,  dtc, — Haddingtonshire  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  important  events  in  Scottish  historY.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Ottadinl  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion ;-  and  when  tiie  Romans 
left  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saxons,  and  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Scottish  Ving  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  siege  of  Dunbar  is  a  well-known 
event  Somerset  held  the  county  in  1547,  and  it  remained  with  the 
English  till  1590.  Queen  Mary  took  refuge  both  at  Seton  in  Tranent 
parish  and  at  Dunbar.  The  whole  county  was  held  by  Cromwell,  and 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  fii-st  victory  of  the  rising  in  1745.  Numerous 
remain84  both  of  tiie  early  British  occupation  and  of  that  of  the  Romans, 


exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  numerous  castles 
of  the  feudal  times,  some  of  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  castles  of  Dunbar,  Tantallan,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Douglasses,  the  castles  of  Dirleton,  Lufihess, 
Hailes,  the  residence  of  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell,  &c.  Throughout 
the  county  are  numerous  residences  of  landed  proprietors. 

Statisiics  of  Religion  and  £dueatunL — In  1851  the  county  oontafaied 
49  places  of  worship,  with  17,160  sittings.  Of  these  places  of  worship 
22  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  15  to  the  Free  Church, 
8  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  each  to  Episcopalians, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons.  The  numbw  of  day 
schools  was — public  52,  with  4009  scholars;  private  18,  with  837 
scholars.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  was  50,  with  2764  scholars ; 
of  these  Sabbath  schools  23  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  20  to 
the  Free  Church,  5  to  United  Presbyterians,  and  2  to  other  bodies. 
There  was  1  subscription  library  in  the  county  in  1851,  namely,  the 
Gifford  Subscription  Library,  which  had  24  members,  and  had  350 
volumes  in  its  library. 

HADLEIGH.    [Essex.] 

HADLEIGH,  Suffolk,  a  market-to\lni  in  the  parish  of  Hadleigh,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bret,  a  feeder  of  the  Stour,  in  52"  2' 
N.  lat,  0*"  57'  K  long. ;  distant  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ipswich, 
64  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  69}  miles  by  tiie  Hadleigh 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Union  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  3338.  The  living,  a  rectory,  is  a  peculiar  of  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  Hadleigh  has  some  interest  as  the  place  of  martyrdom 
of  Dr.  Rowlaud  Taylor,  burned  in  the  perseeution  imder  Queen  Mary. 
A  stone  with  an  inscription  marks  the  spot  on  the  neighbouring 
common.  The  town  consists  of  a  principal  street,  and  lesser  streets 
branching  from  it  The  church,  which  is  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
date,  is  laige  and  handsome,  with  a  tower  and  spire  and  two  south 
porches.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists;  National,  BriUsh,  and  Infant  schools,  and 
a  range  of  12  almshouses  with  a  chapeL  There  is  a  neat  corn-ex- 
change, or  market-house.  A  good  com  and  general  market  is  held 
on  Monday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  A  county-court  is  held. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  Some  of  tiie  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
weaving  and  silk- winding.    (Communicalionfrom  Hadleigh,) 

HADRIA  PICENUM.    [Abbuzzo.] 

HADRUMAUT.    [Ababia.] 

HADSTOCE.    [Essex.] 

H^MUS.    [Balkak.] 

HAFOD.    [Cabdiganshibe.] 

HAGLEY.      [WOBOESTEBSHIBE.] 

HAGUE,  THE  (in  Dutch, 'sGravenhage;  in  French,  La-Haye),  a 
lai^e  and  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  stands  in  52''  4'  50"  N.  lat,  4**  18'  32"  K  long.,  at  a  distance 
of  2  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  37  miles  S.W.  from  Amsterdam,  and 
13  miles  N.W.  from  Rotterdam  by  the  railroad  which  connects  these 
cities.  It  is  not  fortified,  but  is  surrounded  with  a  moat  crossed  by 
drawbridges.  It  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe  on 
account  of  its  stately  buildings,  its  broad  and  regular  streets  traversed 
by  canals,  and  its  pleasant,  dry,  and  healthy  situation.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  and  paved  with  coloured  bricks. 
The  finest  parts  of  the  town  are  the  street  called  Yoorhout,  whidi  is 
lined  with  trees,  and  contains  several  splendid  hotels,  and  the  Yy  ver- 
bex^g,  a  sort  of  square,  with  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  spacious  basin  of  water,  backed  by  magnificent  buildings. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are— the  royal  palace,  a  building  of  litUe 
pretension;  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  Buitenhof,  which 
contains  a  gallery  of  pictures;  the  town-hall;  the  brass-cannon 
foundry;  the  theatres;  and  the  state-prison.  The  Binnenhof,  on  one 
side  of  the  Vyverbexg^,  contains  a  magnificent  gothic  hall,  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  residence  of  the  counts  of  Holland. 
The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  used  as  chambers  by  the  states- 
general  and  as  public  offices.  Between  the  Binnen  and  Buitenhof 
(inner  and  outer  courts  of  the  old  counts'  palace)  is  an  old  gateway 
called  Gevangepoort  (Prison-gate),  from  which  the  De  Witts  were 
dragged  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  in  1672.  The  Maurits- 
Huis  contains  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  by  Dutch  masters  in 
the  world,  a  vast  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  products  and 
curiosities,  besides  numerous  historical  relics.  The  Royal  Library  in 
the  Yoorhout  contains  100,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  34,000  medals. 
John  De  Witt's  house  in  the  Kneuterdyk,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gevaogepoort,  above  mentioned,  is  historically  interesting.  Among 
the  14  churches  are  3  Dutch  Calvinist  and  1  Roman  Catholia  There 
are  also  2  large  synagogues,  numerous  charitable  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  fine  private  collections  of  pictures.  On  one  side  of 
the  town  there  is  a  canal  constantiy  covered  with  vessels,  and 
on  the  other  a  fine  wood  of  oaks  callod  the  Bosch,  in  which  is  the 
country  palace  of  the  royal  family,  with  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
and  extensive  gardens.  There  are  numerous  elegant  villas  in  the 
environs,  and  on  the  west  of  the  town  is  Scheveningen,  a  neat  fishing 
village,  which  has  become  of  late  years  much  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing. Between  that  and  the  Hague  is  a  fine  avenue  of  oaks,  beeches, 
and  limes. 

The  Hague  owes  its  origin  to  a  hunting-seat  built  by  the  counts  of 
Holland  io  1250,  and  the  Dutch  name,  's  Gravenhage,  is  said  to  be 
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taken  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  Luuaes  came  to  be  erected  along  the 
incloBure  Burrounding  the  Counts'  Fark('sGravenhage,  Counta'  Hedge). 
In  the  16th  century  the  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  states- 
general,  the  stadtholder,  and  the  foreign  ambasBadors.  The  Hague 
ranked  only  as  a  Tillage  till  Louis  Bonaparte,  during  his  reign,  con- 
ferred on  it  the  privileges  of  a  city.  The  population,  which  in  1837 
was  54,000,  is  now  (1854)  stated  at  64,000.  The  Hague  is  not  a 
commercial  nor  a  manufacturing  town. 
HAIGH.  [Lanoashibe.] 
HAIK  LAKE.    [Abyssinia.] 

HAILSHAM,  Sussex,  a  Buudl  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hailsham,  is  situated  in  50*^  52'  N.  lat.,  0"*  15' 
£.  long.,  distant  48  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  59  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  64  miles  by  the  London,  Brightou,  and 
South-Coast  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1825. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Hailsliam  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  54,076  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,289. 

The  town  of  Hailsham  is  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from 
Pevensey  Level.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  an  embattled  stone  tower.  The  Baptists  and  Calvinistic  Dis- 
senters have  places  of  worship.  There  are  Na^onal  schools  and  a 
mutual  improvement  society.  Hailsham  has  one  of  the  largest  markets 
in  Sussex  for  sheep  and  cattle,  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  A 
cattle  fair  is  held  on  the  market  Wednesday  immediately  preceding 
Christmas.  'Twine  and  cordage  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  gas-works.  About  two  miles  from  Hailsham  are  a  gateway 
and  moat^  a  groined  crypt,  and  other  remains  of  Mitchelham  Prioiy. 
{CommuniciUion  from  Jlailsliam,) 

HAINAN,  an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong,  or  Canton,  to  which  it  is 
annexed,  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  channel  of  the  Junks,  a 
strait  only  15  or  16  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  18**  10'  and  20"  24' 
N.  lat,  108**  50'  and  111**  £.  long.,  and  incloses  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
on  the  east.  Its  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  about  170 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  100  miles,  and  its  area  about  12,000  square 
miles.  The  population  numbers  about  a  million  Chinese,  besides  the 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain 
mass  called  Ta  Utshi-shan,  which  rises  in  parts  above  the  snow-line ; 
from  this  there  issue  a  great  number  of  offsets,  which  towards  the 
south-west  and  north-east  advance  close  to  the  sea,  but  are  separated 
from  the  south-eastern  and  north-western  shore  by  a  level  tract  of 
considerable  width.  These  plains,  which  are  of  great  fertility  and 
well  cultivated,  yield  annually  two  or  three  crops  of  rice  and  other 
grains :  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountain  region  are  used 
for  irrigating  this  tract.  Sweet  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  people,  though  they  cultivate  fruits,  sugar-cane,  tobsicco,  indigo, 
and.  cotton  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  extensive  forests  which  cover 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  island. 
Besides  different  kinds  of  timber-trees,  these  forests  produce  sandal- 
wood, brasiletto,  ebony,  rose-wood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  wood, 
which  are  tised  as  dye-stuffs  or  for  furniture.  Wax  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities.  An  insect  called  Pelatshhung  produces  a  white  wax 
from  which  candles  are  made  at  Khiung-tsheou,  and  exported  to  other 
parts  of  China.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  not  very  hoty  being  exposed 
to  the  wind  which  blows  over  a  large  expanse  of  sea ;  fogs  and  heavy 
dews  are  frequent,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  coast 
is  frequently  laid  waste  by  typhoons,  or  violent  hurricanes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  Sea. 

The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  which  are  still 
independent)  and  called  LL  Those  which  are  subject  to  China  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  figure,  and  have  adopted  their  usages,  but  they  speak  a 
different  language,  though  they  use  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
are  very  industrious  husbandmen.  There  are  some  very  populous 
towns  in  this  island.  Khiung-tsheou,  the  capital,  situated  at  its 
northern  extremity  on  the  channel  of  the  Junks,  is  said  to  have 
200,000  inhabitants ;  and  Kai  Kheou-so,  where  the  governor  resides, 
is  said  to  contain  as  many.  Some  others  have  80,000  or  90,000 
inhabitants  each. 

(Du  Halde ;  Klaproth ;  AHatic  Journal,  voL  xx.) 
HAINAULT  (in  Flemish,  Hen^gouwen),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  by  East  Flanders  and  South  Brabant^  E.  by  Namur,  S. 
by  France,  and  W.  by  West  Fknders,  lies  between  49°  58'  and  50**  48' 
N.  lat,  8°  17'  and  4"*  33'  E.  long. :  its  greatest  length  is  63  miles  and 
its  breadth  32  miles.  Its  area  is  1435  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  Januaiy  1849  amounted  to  723,539. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  province  consists  of  a  narrow  strip 
22  miles  long  and  9  niites  broad,  which  Ues  between  the  province  of 
Kamur  and  the  French  Ardennes.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  but  there  are  some  hills  towards  the  south  and  east.  The  soil, 
except  in  the  arrondissement  of  Charleroi  in  the  south-east  of  the 
province,  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  crops  are  wheats  rye,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  rape,  flax,  hops,  and  potatoes;  tobacco  and  chicory  are  also 
grown.  Much  of  the  land  near  the  rivers  is  laid  out  in  meadow ;  in 
other  parts  trefoil,  luceru,  and  sainfoin,  are  cultivated.  Homed  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  of  excellent  breed  are  numerous ;  poultry,  game, 
and  bees  abound. 


The  eastern  half  of  the  province  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
The  coal-fields  of  Charleroi  and  Mods  are  the  richest  in  Belgium,  and 
the  miues  worked  give  employment  to  above  40,000  men.  There  are 
also  rich  iron-mines.  The  other  mineral  products  are^ead,  slates, 
marble,  building-  and  lime-stone.  Many  locitlities  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  studded  with  iron-foundries  and  blast-furnaces.  Steam- 
engines  are  used  in  all  the  mines  to  pump  out  the  water  and  draw  up 
the  coals,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads to  Franoe.  In  these  districts  the  roads  and  cottages  are  black 
with  coal-dustb 

The  Sehdde  enters  the  province  from  France  a  little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Scarpe,  and  flows  north-west  to  Tournay ;  then 
changing  its  course  to  north,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Hainault  and  West  Flanders,  and  quits  the  province  at  its  north- 
western angle.  The  Sambre  enters  the  province  also  from  France  to 
the  east  of  Maubeuge,  and  flows  north-east  past  Charleroi  to  join  the 
Meuse  at  Namur.  'Phe  Dender  rises  within  the  province,  flows  east- 
ward to  Ath,  whence  it  tiums  almost  due  north,  quitting  Hainault  at 
Qrammont,  and,  having  crossed  a  great  part  of  East  Flanders,  enters  the 
Schelde  at  Termonde.  The  Haine,  or  i/isne,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  pi'ovince  is  taken,  is  formed  by  three  brooks,  which  rise  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Charleroi;  it  flows  west  past  Mons,  below  which  it  is 
navigable  by  means  of  sluices,  and  joins  the  Schelde  at  Cond^  in 
France.  The  TrouiUe  rises  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  flowing  west 
enters  France,  but  leaves  it  again  almost  immediately,  and  fiJls  into 
the  Haine  near  Jemmapes. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  several  good  roads  and  numerous 
canals,  by  which  communication  was  much  facilitated  even  before  the 
making  of  railways;  and,  like  every  other  part  of  Belgium,  it  is  well 
supplied  with  this  new  and  rapid  means  of  transit  The  great  lines 
of  railroad  through  Hainault  are — the  Brussels-Namur  and  the 
Brussels- Valenciennes,  which  coincide  as  far  as  Btaine-le-Comte,  where 
they  branch  oft'  for  Charleroi  and  Mons  respectively.  A  junction  line, 
15  miles  in  length,  connects  these  two  branches,  leaving  the  Brussels- 
Charleroi  line  at  the  Manage  station,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Charleroi, 
and  joining  the  Mons  line  a  little  north  of  that  town.  A  branch  line 
from  the  Jurbise  station,  near  Mons,  runs  through  Ath  to  Tournay, 
to  the  west  of  which  it  joins  the  direct  Lille-Antwer|^Ghent  linei 
The  Sambre-Meuse  line,  51  miles  in  length  (reckoning  several  branches 
to  the  iron-mines),  connects  Charleroi  with  Couvin  in  the  south  of  the 
province  of  Namur,  and  opens  up  the  rich  iron  district  whence  the 
great  iron- works  of  Charleroi  and  Mons  are  supplied  with  on.  Another 
branch  railway  runs  from  Charleroi  up  the  Sambre  to  the  French 
frontier  at  Erquelinnes  (near  Maubeuge),  where  it  is  met  by  th» 
St-Quentin  line,  as  yet  uncompleted. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  is  composed  of  its  varied  industrial 
products — glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  salt,  spirits  distilled  from  grain, 
beer,  machinery,  nails,  woollen  stufb,  linen,  lace,  Brussels  carpets  (the 
centre  of  which  manufacture  is  in  Tournay),  &c.  The  most  consider- 
able articles  of  export  are  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  which  are  transported 
by  canals  and  railroads  to  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  arrondissiBments,  Mons,  Tournay, 
and  Charleroi,  which  are  subdivided  into  32  cantons  and  424  com- 
munes. The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — ^Ath.  Beaumonif 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  on  the  road  from  Mons  to  Chimay, 
stands  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  very  diversified 
country,  the  surface  of  which  is  broken  by  steep  hUls,  and  limestone 
and  sohistose  rocks.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  defences  were 
demolished  by  the  English  in  1691 :  population,  2100.  Binch,  W.  of 
Charleroi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haine,  is  a  well-built  walled  town, 
with  5500  inhabitants.  In  a  fine  square  ornamented  with  a  fountain, 
stand  a  church,  a  college,  and  an  hospitaL  The  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  are  hosiery,  leather,  cutlery,  glass,  tiles,  and  pottery. 
Braine-U-ConUe,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brussels-Namur  and  Brusseb- 
Yalenciennes  railroads,  has  cotton-mills,  breweries,  dye-houses,  tan- 
yards,  oil-mills,  and  4500  inhabitants.  CharUrai,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  Sambre^  19  miles  E.  from  Mons,  stands  on  the  Brussels-Namur 
railway,  and  has  8000  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  have  prevented 
the  town  from  extendiog,  but  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has  little 
short  of  100,000  inhabitants.  Charleroi  is  a  manufacturing  town  of 
extraordinary  activity ;  glass,  iron,  salt^  sugar,  leather,  nails,  woollen 
yam,  &c.,  are  among  its  products.  The  town  stands  in  a  most  exten- 
sive coal-field, '  which  gives  employment  to  10,000  men,  and  yields 
annually  3,000,000  tons  of  ooaL  The  number  of  smelting-funaaoes, 
iron-foundriea,  and  nail-factories  in  the  surrounding  district  is  very 
great  [Cbarlbbol]  ChdteUt,  on  the  Sambre^  is  a  small  town, 
4  miles  R  from  Charleroi,  with  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
cotton,  woollens,  pottery,  salt,  beer,  and  leather.  Ckiivna,  a  small 
town  with  3100  inhabitimts,  near  Ath,  has  important  linen  manufac- 
tures, breweries,  and  oil-mills.  CMma^  stands  24  miles  S.  from 
Charleroi,  near  the  French  frontier ;  it  contains  a  college,  and  about 
4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  numerous  iron- 
works and  coal-mines  of  the  vicinity.  There  is  a  castle  and  park  at 
Chimay,  and  several  breweries.  Enghien,  12  miles  N.K  from  Ath, 
contains  3800  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill :  it 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built ;  it  contains  a  college  and  an  hos- 
pitaL The  ch&teau  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  was  destroyed  at  the  first  Fi*ench  r^volutioa 
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The  park  still  remaixu ;  it  oontaiiui  a  temple,  to  which  seven  noble 
avenues  of  beech  and  ohestnut-treeB  converge.  Fontaiin6-iEvique,6  miles 
£.  from  Charleroi,  contains  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  several  smelting- 
furnaces,  iron-foundries,  and  nul  and  hardware  manufactories.  Oct- 
telies,  a  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  stands  6  miles  N.  from  Charleroi : 
nail-making,  salt-refining,  and  glass-blowing  are  carried  on.  Woollen- 
cloth  and  hats  also,  are  manufactured  here.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  coal-pits.  Near  Qosselies  is  QiUy, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  6000  in  the  commune,  who  are 
employed  chiefly  in  the  coal-pits  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
Lessineif  a  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  N.  of  Ath,  is  almost  sur- 
i*ounded  by  the  Dender.  This  is  a  place  of  much  trade.  The  neigh- 
bouring quarries  furnish  large  quantities  of  paving  and  building 
stone.  There  are  salt-refineries,  distilleries,  and  dbicory-factories. 
The  other  chief  branches  of  traffic  are  coal,  wood,  and  oil.  Xeuee,  10 
miles  K.  from  Toumay,  stands  near  the  somx^e  of  the  Dender,  and 
bas  6000  inhabitants^  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  bleaching, 
brewings  and  dyeing.  Mons.  P£rutodz,  12  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
Toumay,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Schelde,  is  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  occupied  in  manufaetiuing  hosiery,  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  lime,  beer,  and  leather.  Roeulx,  a  small  town  contain- 
ing 2450  inhabitants,  is  situated  8  miles  N.B.  from  Mons.  The  castle 
of  Roeulx,  and  the  surrounding  gardens  and  grounds,  which  are  laid 
out  in  the '  English '  style,  are  much  admir^.  8l.'Ghislain,  a  small 
fortified  town  7  milte  W.  from  Mons,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  coal 
district,  stands  on  the  Haine  and  the  Mons  Canal,  and  has  about  2000 
inhabitants,  who  are  etigaged  in  bleaching  linen,  tanning,  salt-refining, 
soap-boiling,  and  brewing.  St-Qhislain  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Mons  to  Valenciennes.  Near  the  fortifications  is  a  modern 
village  called  Ifomu,  which  was  founded  in  1823,  and  is  built  with 
straight  streets  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  houses  all  of  the  same  height; 
it  numbers  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  the  coal  and 
iron-mines  and  iron-works  of  the  neighbourhood.  Steam-engines  and 
steam  machinery  are  manufactured  here.  West  of  St-Qhislain  is 
BouuUf  a  station  on  the  same  railroad,  and  a  small  town  on  the 
Uaine,  with  about  3000  inhabitants  engaged  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
coals.  Saiffnie$,  a  well-built  town  on  the  Sonne,  is  9  miles  N.  from 
Mons,  on  the  Brussels-Valenciennes  railroad,  and  contains  6500 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  are  lai^e  and  handsome.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  The  church  of  St-Vincent  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  building  in  the  province.  There  is  a  college  in  the 
town,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  convent  of  the  Sistors  of  Mercy,  and  seve- 
ral other  religious  and  charitable  establishments.  Beer,  spirits,  and 
leather  are  manufactured ;  and  the  lai^e  limestone  quarries  here  are 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  Thuin,  on  the  Sambre,  10  miles  by 
railway  from  Charleroi  to  Erquelinnes,  stands  partly  on  a  stoep  rock, 
and  contains  4300  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
iron-mines  and  great  iron-works  in  the  vicinity.  Tournat.  Cour- 
celles,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Charleroi,  contains  3226  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  nails  and  table-linen.  Dow,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Mons, 
has  a  population  of  about  6000,  many  of  whom  find  employment  in 
the  productive  coal-mines  and  iron-works  of  th§  district.  Fontenoy, 
an  inconsiderable  village,  4  miles  S.E.  from  T6umay,  ia  historically 
famous  for  the  great  battle  fought  thero  May  11,  1745,  between  the 
French  under  Marshal  Saze,  and  the  allied  English,  Austrians,  and 
Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  who  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  15,000  men.  JemmapM,  the  first  station  W.  of  Mons, 
on  the  railway  to  Valenciennes,  has  a  population  of  5000,  who  are 
employed  in  brewing,  tanning,  and  in  the  coal-mines.  It  is  oelebrated 
for  the  victory  gained  on  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  over  the  Aus- 
trians, by  the  French  under  Dumouriee  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  (the 
lato  Louis-Philippe),  and  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Belgium. 
Jtmetiy  3  iniles  N.  from  Charleroi,  contams  6728  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ooal-mines  and  in  manufacturing  glass,  beer,  spirits, 
and  leather. 

HAINAULT,  FRENCH,  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
which  formed  with  the  Belgian  province  of  Hainault  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  ancient  Nervii,  whose  capital  was  Bagacum,  now 
Bavay,  to  the  west  of  Maubeuge  in  the  department  of  Nord.  It  was 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France  by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  7, 
1659)  and  Nimeguen  (Sept  17,  1678).  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge, 
Cond^,  Bouchain,  Avesnes,  Le-Quesnoy,  and  Landrecies  were  the 
principal  towns  of  this  district,  which  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord. 

HAINBUBQ.    [En&] 

HAINES,  a  river  in  eastern  Africa,  vrhich  trsverdes  the  countries 
comprehended  on  our  maps  imder  the  name  of  Zanguebar.  It  flows 
through  an  extensive  valley  separated  by  a  series  of  sand-hills  from 
the  coast  south  of  Magadoxo,  and  filled  with  alluvial  soil  of  great 
fertility.  The  river,  it  is  supposed,  originates  in  the  high  countries 
which  surround  the  most  southern  affluents  of  the  AbaL  Lieutenant 
Christopher  was  infoiined  that  north  of  4*  N.  lat.  the  river  is  already 
considerable.  He  visited  it  at  Giri^di,  a  town  situated  22  miles  north- 
west of  Magadoxo,  inhabited  by  more  than  7000  persons,  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fields,  on  which  Indian  com  and  millet  yield 
such  abundant  crops  that  lai^  quantities  are  exported  to  Hadramaut 
and  Oman.  The  river  was  here  about  200  feet  wide,  and  too  deep  to 
be  forded  in  the  dry  season.    From  this  place  the  Haines  runs  nearly 


parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  20  mil^  and 
numerous  villages  are  found  on  ite  banks,  surrounded  by  extensive 
fields  irrigated  from  the  river.  The  volume  of  water  carried  down 
decreases  considerably  in  consequence  of  this  irrigation,  and  is  leas 
at  the  most  southern  point  where  it  was  seen  by  Lieutenant  Christo- 
pher, which  was  due  north  of  the  town  of  Brava,  where  it  was  only 
from  70  to  150  feet  broad,  but  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  From  thu 
place  the  river  continues  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  terminates, 
according  to  the  natives,  in  an  extensive  lake  said  to  be  unfathomable. 
This  lake  is  about  60  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Jubb, 
or  Qavind,  and  perhaps  not  much  more  than  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  (^f  the  broad  alluvial  tract  traversed  by  the  Haines 
River  are  a  mixture  of  Somauhs,  Oallas,  and  negroes,  among  which  a 
small  number  of  Arabs  are  settled.  (Christopher,  in  London  Oeogrttph, 
Journal,  voL  xiv.) 

HAL.    [Brabant,  South.] 

HALAS.    [Cdmania.] 

HALBERSTADT,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Magde- 
burg, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Holzemme  a  feeder  of  the 
Bode,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Saale,  in  51**  53'  55"  N.  lat., 
11"*  3'  53"  E.  long.,  80  miles  by  railway  &W.  from  Magdeburg,  and 
has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cherusci ;  though  the  actual  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown.  It  became  a  bishop's  see  in  804.  The  most  ancient  part 
is  the  Dom  Platz  (Cathedral  Square),  formerly  a  castle.  In  1179  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  Henry  the  Lion;  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1203  and  surrounded  with  ramparts.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it 
made  a  brave  resistance;  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  French 
destroyed  the  gates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ramparts.  In  1809 
Duke  William  of  Brunswick-Oels  stormed  the  city,  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  whole  Westphalian  garrison  under  Count  Wellingerode.  In 
1813  the  Westphalian  General  Ochs,  who  was  posted  herewith  20,000 
men  and  14  pieces  of  cannon,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Russian 
general  Czemitscheff,  who  took  1000  of  his  men  and  many  officers 
prisonere.  The  streete  of  Halberstadt  are  for  the  most  part  long, 
broad,  and  tolerably  straight.  It  has  various  manufactures,  and  a 
considerable  trade.  It  is  Uie  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  has 
a  diocesan  school,  with  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  instruments ;  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
for  schoolmasters,  a  literary  society,  several  charitable  foundations, 
&c  There  are  seven  Lutheran  churches,  two  Calvinist,  three  Roman 
Catholic  churehesy  and  a  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  churehes  are  those  of  Unsere  Liebe  Frau  (Our 
Dear  Lady's),  which  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  and  was  completed  in 
1003 ;  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  built  in  the  noblest 
style  of  the  15th  century— it  is  412  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  94 
feet  high  inside,  and  has  32  alters.  The  cathedral  conteins  several 
valuable  pictures  as  well  as  interesting  antiquities  and  some  paintings 
on  glass.  The  town  has  also  a  handsome  town-hall  and  a  theatre. 
The  industrial  products  of  Halberstadt  comprise  woollen  stufis,  leather, 
carpets,  linen,  gloves,  steroh,  tobacco,  soap,  ftc  There  are  also 
many  breweries,  laige  oil-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  com  and 
wool. 

HALEB.    [Albppo.1 

HALEIS  OWEN,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  is  situated  in  52**  32'  N.  lat.,  2"*  5'  W.  long., 
distant  36  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  117  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Hales 
Owen  in  1851  was  2412.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

The  town  of  Hales  Owen  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
contains  many  good  houses.  The  parish  ohurch  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  handsome  spire  supported  by  four  arohes.  The  Independente, 
Baptiste,  and  Wesleyan  Methodiste  have  chapels.  In  Hales  Owen  are 
a  Free  school,  founded  about  1652,  which  has  an  income  of  above 
100^.  a  year,  and  had  60  scholars  in  1853 ;  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  school.  Nails  and  hardware  are  extensively  made.  The 
market-day  is  Monday ;  fsire  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Whit- 
Monday.  Some  remains  exist  of  an  abbey  of  Prsemonstratensian 
caucus,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  Near  Halea  Owen  is  the 
Leasowes,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  and 
the  grounds  of  which  were  arranged  by  him.  Shenstone  was  buried 
in  Hales  Owen  churehyard,  and  the  chureh  contains  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

HALESWORTH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Hales- 
worth,  is  situated  in  52"  21'  N.  lat.,  1**  80'  E.  long.,  31  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  from  Ipswich,  and  100  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Halesworth  in  1851  was  2529.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  arehdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diooese  of  Norwich. 
The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  lighted 
with  gas.  A  small  river,  a  feeder  of  the  Blyth,  runs  through  the 
town,  up  to  which  the  Blyth  and  ite  affluent  have  been  made 
navigable,  and  wherries  from  Southwold  come  to  the  quay.  Agri- 
cultural produce  is  exported,  and  coal,  lime,  and  general  merehandise 
are  imported.  The  parish  chureh  is  a  handsome  gothic  building. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptiste,  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
iste; National  and  British  schools,  a  savings  bank,  jmd  a  literary 
institute.     A  county  court  is  held.      Malting  is  very  extensively 
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eanied  on.    The  market,  which  Ib  the  largest  corn-market  in  Saffolk, 
k  held  on  Tneaday.    {Oimmunieaiion  from  MaU&worih.) 

HALIFAX,  West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  municipal, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
pariah  of  Halifax,  is  situated  in  53*"  44'  N.  lal,  and  V  52'  W.  long., 
distant  43  mUes  S.W.  by  W.  from  York,  197  miles  N.W.  b^  N.  from 
London  by  road,  and  217  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851 
was  33,582 ;  the  population  of  the  entlro  parish  was  149,257.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  oouncillora,  and 
returns  two  membera  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of 
Hali&x  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese 
of  Riimn.  Halifax  Poor>Law  Union  contains  20  townships  and 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  51,624  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
120,942. 

The  parish  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  being  75,740 
acres  in  extent,  and  includes  23  townships  and  chapelries.  The 
borough  comprises  the  township  of  Halifax  and  parts  of  the  townships ' 
of  Northowram  and  Southowram.  In  1848  llie  borou^  was  inooi^ 
porated  by  royal  charter.  The  town,  which  is  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  dedivity  of  an 
eminence  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  river  Hebble. 
The  Hebble  flows  through  the  eastern  parts  of  the  town,  and  falls  into 
the  Calder.  Halifax  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  bas  an  ample 
supply  of  water  from  reservoirs  near  the  town.  Many  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  of  late  yters ;  and  the  town  generally  has  a 
handsome  appearsnce. 

The  parish  church  of  Halifax  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice, 
erected  at  differont  dates.  Trinity  churoh  is  a  handsome  Grecian 
building,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  an  elegant  tower  surmounted  by  a 
dome  :  it  was  built  in  1795.  St.  James's  churoh,  built  in  1881,  is  in 
the  pseudo-gothic  style,  with  turrets  at  the  west  end.  Besides  these 
thera  aro  upwards  of  20  churches  in  the  parish.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  was  built  in  1836, 
three  chapels  for  Independents,  two  each  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Quakers,  and  .Unitarians.  The  number  of  schools 
within  the  bounds  of  Halifax  Pooi>Iiaw  Union  in  1851  was  239,  of 
which  68  were  public  schools  with  9469  scholars,  and  171  wero  private 
schools  with  5501  scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  136 
with  23,644  scholars,  of  which  32,  with  5916  scholars,  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Established  Church.  Heath  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1685,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
270/.  a  year,  and  had  60  scholars  in  1853.  In  1851  there  wero  19 
evening  schools  for  adults  with  724  pupils,  and  13  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  with  about  2300  members,  and  about  14,000  volumes 
in  their  libraries.  The  infirmary  is  a  very  noble  building;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  in  September  1836.  It  affords  medical  and  suigical 
assistance  both  to  in  and  out-door  patients.  *  The  public  baths  aro  of 
a  superior  class.  There  aro  assdmbly-rooms  and  a  theatre.  Halifax 
poiisesses  a  4Mivings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  seat  of  the  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures.  Its  ample  supply  of  water  power ;  its 
proximity  to  Manchester  and  Leeds;  an  abundant  supply  of  coal; 
its  inland  navigation  by  means  of  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  the  rivers 
Calder  and  Hebble;  and  its  central  position  with  respect  to  the 
leading  lines  of  railway,  have  combined  t)  increase  the  manufac- 
turing and  oommeroial  importance  of  Halifax.  In  an  early  period 
•>f  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufacture,.a  peculiar  local  law,  known 
AS  the  Hatifax  Gibbet  law,  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  clothiers 
from  the  depredations  to  which  their  goods  Were  exposed  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  magistrates  were  invested  with  power 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  all  persons  who  stole  property  of  the 
value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  within  the  libertieff  or  precincts  of 
the  forest  of  Hardwiok.  The  felon  was  to  be  deliberately  and  publicly 
tried  by  a  jury  consisting  of  the  frith-burghers  within  the  liberty,  who 
could  only  oonvict  however  if  the  culprit  were  taken  in  the  act  of 
thieving ;  if  the  stolen  goods  were  found  on  him ;  or  on  his  own  confes- 
sion. On  the  first  market-day  following  the  conviction  he  was  executed 
by  means  of  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling  the  guillotine.  The 
chief  articles  manufactured  at  Halifax  aro  worsted  stuffa,  including 
shalloons,  tammies,  calamancoes,  duroys,  everlastings,  moreens,  shags, 
serges,  merinos;  also  baizes,  narrow  and  broad  cloths,  and  kersey- 
meres. Bombasins,  crapes,  damasks,  and  other  fabrics  composed  of  silk 
and  worsted,  sre  slso  made,  and  the  cotton  manufacturo  is  extensively 
carried  on.  A  small  portion  of  ^he  population  is  employed  in  making 
mill-machinery  and  .wool-cards.  Several  paper-mills  and  a  large 
carpet  manufaotoiy  are  in  the  parish.  Coal,  slate,  and  freestone  aro 
extensively  raised.    Thero  is  a  large  trade  in.  com. 

A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  Piece  Hall,  which  was  erected  in  1779  by  the  shalloon 
and  other  worsted  manufacturers,  at  a  cost  of  12,000^,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  qtone  building.  It  contains  815  apsjrtments  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  Fairs  aro  held  on  June  24tfa,  and  the  first  Satur- 
day in  November,  for  cattle,  horses,  kc 

Daniel  De  Foe  resided  in  Halifax  when  he  wrote  Bobinson  Crusoe ; 
and  Sir  William  Hersehel  was  for  some  time  organist  at  the  parish 
church.    Archbishop  Tillotson  was  bom  at  Haui^hend.    Steme  MDla 


perpetuate  the  local  rememberance  of  the  family  of  Laurence  Stemsb 
Throughout  the  parish  are  numerous  villages;  also  nxany  fine 
mansiona,  the  residsnoea  of  opulent  families. 

{Oommnnieationfrom  ffalifax.) 

HALIFAX,  a  city,  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Novc 
Scotia,  is  situated  in  44°  40'  N.  lat,  68'*  38'  W.  long.,  on  the  west  tade 
of  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  called  HalifSuc  Harbour,  which  exteods  several 
miles  inland  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forms  ooe  of 
the  finest  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  town  ii;  bmlt  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  harbour  in  front  of  it,  where)  £hipc 
usually  anchor,  is  a  mile  wide ;  higher  up,  the  inlet  coDtracta  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  suddenly  expands  into  a  capsciots  bay 
called  Bedford  Basin,  which  comprises  an  area  of  10  square  miles,  is 
completely  landlocked,  is  easUv  accessible,  has  deep  water  throughout, 
and  could  accommodate  the  whole  navy  of  Qreat  Britain.  Haliftsx  is 
the  principal  naval  station  in  British  America.  It  is  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries;  it  has  a  dockyard  which  covers  an  area  of 
14  acres,  and  a  well-appointed  naval  arsenal.  Mail  steamers  run 
between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston  every  alternate  week,  Halifiix 
being  regarded  as  the  intermediate  port  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston.  There  is  regular  communioation  by  canal  with  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  with  all  the  great  ports  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Halifax  imports  the  native  products  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain  :  and 
exports  dried  and  pickled  fish,  lumber,  flour,  cattle,  whale  and  seal- 
oil,  and  furs.  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was  as 
follows :— From  Qreat  Britain,  401,022^. ;  North  American  Colonies, 
181,5492.;  West  Indies,  73852.;  other  British  colonies,  15,000^; 
United  States  of  America,  223,8351. ;  foreign  states,  165,8932. ;— total, 
991,1842.  The  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  319,7202.  The 
exports  included  243,847  quintals  of  codfish,  92,484  barrels  of  mackerel, 
56,281  barrels  of  herrings,  7046  boxes  of  smoked  herrings,  5979 
barrels  of  salmon,  and  5985  casks  of  fish-oil  The  shipping  inwards 
during  1851  amounted  in  all  to  1123  vessels  of  147,600  tons,  em- 
ploying 10,630  men.  The  total  shipping  outwards  was  1016  ships 
of  133,864  tons,  manned  by  10,001  seamen.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance,  though  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood.  The  population  of  Halifax  county  in  1851  was 
39,112,  of  which  the  city  probably  contains  about  foui^fifths.  In  the 
county  there  were  74  places  of  worship.  The  respective  numbers  of 
adherents  of  the  six  principal  religious  denominations  were  as 
follows :— Roman  Catholics,  13^317;  Churoh  of  England,  10,245; 
Presbyterians,  6804;  Baptists,  3525;  Methodists,  2457;  Congrega- 
tionalists,  51 6L  Among  the  places  of  worship  in  the  city  is  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  cathedraL  The  Province  Building,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  a  well-built  edifice  of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  contains  the  chamben  of  meeting 
for  the  legislative  bodies,  the  custom-house,  the  offices  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  and  the  superior  law-courts.  The  other  principal 
public  buildings  are — ^the  court-house^  the  exchange,  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  prison,  workhouse,  Dalhousie  College,  and  several  public 
schools. 

HAIiL.    [Jaxt;  Tyrol.] 

HALLAMSHIRE.    [Yorkshire.] 

HALLATON.      [LEIClSTERSHlRfe.]  • 

HALLE,  a  town  on  the  Saale,  in  the  district* Of  Memeben;,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  ThiiTin- 
gian  railway  with  the  line  to  Magdeburg  and  Leipzig,  53  miles  S.S.E. 
from  the  former  city,  20  miles  N.W.  from  the  latter :  population, 
including  the  suburbs,  about  30,000.  It  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its 
salt-workis,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Frederick  Univcrsi^.  It  donsists 
of  three  towns,  namely,  Halle  itself  with  five  suburbs,  and  Glaucha 
and  Neumarkt,  which  have  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  town  is 
old,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  The  university  was  founded  in  1694, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  united  in  1817  with  that 
of  Wittenberg.  It  has  always  maintained  a  very  high  character,  and 
has  a  number  of  scientific  institutions  connected  with  it,  such  as  the 
botanic  gpirden,  a  museum,  theological  and  philological  seminaries,  a 
medical,  chirui^cal,  and  clinical  ipstitution  for  sui^gery.  midwifery, 
&c.,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  observatory,  a 
mining  institution  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  &c  There  are  four 
faculties — Protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the 
number  of  professon  and  teachers  is  69 ;  the  number  of  students 
in  1850  was  693.  Halle  has  also  two  gymnasia,  or  high  schools — ^the 
Psedagogium,  with  16  professors  and  101  students ;  and  the  Franksche 
Stiftung,  with  25  teachers  and  888  pupils.  The  university  libhiry 
consists  of  90,000  volumes.  Although  the  town  is  on  the  whole 
an  ill-built  place,  there  are  several  remarkable  buildings,  among 
which  are  St.  Mary's  churoh,  built  in  the  gothic  style  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  St  Ulrich's  chureb^  built  in  1339  ;  that  of  St.  Maiurice,  of  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century ;  the  cathedx^  built  in  1520-2^ ;  the  red 
tower,  in  the  market-place ;  and  the  town-halL  The  ancient  castle, 
called  Moritzberg,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  arohbishops  of  Mag- 
deburg, was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War, 
and  only  a  wing  of  it  now  remains,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
Calvinist  chur&.  In  the  Glaucha  suburb  there  is  an  orphan  asylum, 
founded  by  a  professor  named  Franke,  who  gave  name  also  to  the 
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aiifiung,  or  institute,  above  named,  which  fojmB  part  of  the  foundation. 
Besides  the  gymnasium  and  large  schools  for  the  poor,  it  contains  a 
medical  laboratory  and  Bible-printing  establishment.  A  bronze  statue 
of  the  founder,  by  Rauoh,  is  erected  in  front  of  the  building.  Halle 
possesses  msny  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  of  Halle 
comprise  woollen  stufis,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  buttons,  hardware,  and 
starch ;  but  the  most  important  industrial  product  is  salt^  made  from 
the  brine-springs  close  to  the  town,  to  the  amount  of  about  800,000 
cwtw  annually.    Halle  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  board. 

HALLE,  or  HALLEIN,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  with 
5000  inhabitants,  has  extensive  salt-works,  which  produce  annually 
460,000  cwt.  of  sslt. 

HALSTEAD,  Ensex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Halstead,  is  situated  in  51**  57'  N.  kt,  0°  38' 
E.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  and  46  miles 
N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  Halstead  in 
1851  was  5658.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Halstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
1 6  parishes,  witii  an  area  of  36,688  acres,  and  a  popuiation  in  1851  of 
19,028. 

Halstead  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  gravelly  eminence 
rismg  from  the  river  Colne,  and  consists  of  the  main  street,  which 
runs  along  the  high  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  and  of  some 
smaller  streets.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  nowly- 
erected  market-house  and  town-hall.  The  parish  church  is  laige,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular 
style :  the  chancel  is  decorated.  It  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
within  the  last  five  years.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  hi^id- 
some  edifice  in  the  early  English  style,  erected  in  1844  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  two  chapels  each,  and  the 
Quakers  have  a  place  of  worship  recently  erected.  Lady  Mary  Ram- 
sey's Grammar  school,  founded  in  1594,  had  20  scholars  in  1852. 
The  school  endowment  provides  202.  a  year  for  the  master,  with  a 
convenient  house.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
a  mechanics  literaxy  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a  manu- 
factory for  crape,  silk,  and  velvet.  Brick-making,  the  paper  manu- 
facture, and  straw-platting  are  carried  on.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
county  court  are  held.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day :  the  market 
here  is  important  for  com.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th  and  Octo- 
ber 29th.   • 

HALTON.    [Cheshire.] 

HALTWHISTLE,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Haltwhistle,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Tyne  River,  in  54**  59'  N.  lat, 
2**  27'  W.  long.,  distant  38  miles  W.  from  NewcasUe,  284  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  315  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern, 
and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  1420.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  two  cura- 
cies annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of 
Durham.  Haltwhistle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  112,687  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
7240. 

The  town  of  Haltwhistle  consists  of  a  principal  street  extending 
along  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  road,  and  of  some  smaller  streets. 
The  houses  are  poor  and  irregularly  built  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  pUces  of  worship  for  English  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  Charity  school.  Petty 
sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held.  The  market-day  is  Thursday  : 
fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  November  22nd;  a  tryst  for  cattle  is 
held  on  September  17th.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  baize ; 
linen-weaving,  brewing,  brick-making,  and  dyeing  are  carried  on. 

(,ComfMuiicaticn  from  SaUwhUUe,) 

HALYS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

HAM,  EAST  AND  WEST.    [West  Ham.] 

HAMADAN.    FEcbataita.] 

HAMBATO.    rEcuADOB.] 

H  AMBLEDON,  Surrey,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Hambledon,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  near  the 
south  border  of  the  county,  in  51'  8'  N.  lat,  0'  37'  W.  long.,  distant 
8  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Guildford,  and  37  miles  aW.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Httmbledon  in  1851  was  586,  of  whom 
196  were  in  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  i«ctory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Hambledon  Poor-Law  Union 
oontams  16  parishes,  with  an  area  of  58,810  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1861  of  18,549. 

HAMBLEDON.    [Hampshire.] 

HAMBURG,  a  great  commercial  city  in  Germany,  the  capital  of  a 
small  republic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  53'  32'  51"  N.  lat, 
9*  58'  33*  E.  long.,  and  has,  including  the  suburbs  of  St  Geoiige  and 
St  Paul,  148,774  inhabitants.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  attributed 
to  Cbarlemagna  Its  site  is  an  elevated  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Alster,  and  about  75  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean.  Though  at  first  merely  the  resort  of  fishermen, 
it  had  attained  oonsiderable  commercial  importance  at  tiie  beginning 
of  the  12th  centuiy.  In  the  18th  century  it  concurred  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hanseatio  League.  Till  1500  it  was  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Alster ;  but  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  was  gradually  built  upon,  and  the  walls  were  extended  so  as  to 


inclose  the  new  part  of  the  town.  The  actual  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  thus  extended  to  about  4  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  not 
further  enlarged  after  this  time,  though  some  outworks  were  made 
and  a  fortified  line  was  formed  inclosing  the  suburb  of  St  Geoi^e. 
The  kings  of  Denmark  claiming  the  sovereignty  as  counts  of  Holstein, 
Hamburg  was  obliged  at  different  times  to  avert  a  threatened  attack 
by  the  payment  of  large  sums,  till  a  oonvention  with  the  house  of 
Holstein  in  1768  removed  all  difficulties.  In  1770  the  claim  of  Ham- 
burg to  the  rights  of  a  free  city  of  the  empire  (which  claim  had  been 
long  resisted  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  as  counts  of  Holstein)  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  possession  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
always  claimed  by  the  arehbishops  of  Bremen,  but  it  was  assigned 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  passed 
to  Hanover  with  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  1802  the  cathedral  and 
all  the  property  hitherto  belonging  to  Hanover  in  the  city  and  territory 
were  finally  assigned  to  Hamburg,  and  its  independence  still  further 
secured.  Its  misfortunes  commenced  with  the  occupation  of  Hanover 
in  1803  by  the  French,  who  seized  Ritzebiittel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  to  prevent  English  ships  from  entering  the  river.  By  the  English 
blockade  of  the  Elbe  in  1803,  the  commerce  of  Hamburg  was  para- 
lysed, and  its  direct  maritime  trade  interrupted.  Large  sums  were 
extorted  from  the  city  during  the  French  occupation.  At  the  end  of 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  as  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Bouches-d'Elbe.  In  1813  the  French  evacuated  the 
city,  which  was  militarily  occupied  by  a  Russian  corps;  the  old  con- 
stitution was  restored ;  a  burgher  guard  of  7000  men  was  formed,  2000 
of  the  inhabitants  volunteered  to  join  the  allies,  and  the  Russians  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  which  had  been  partly  razed.  But  the  French 
soon  returned  and  attacked  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  Elbe.  The 
Russians  being  too  weak  withdrew,  and  Marshal  Davoust  and  General 
Vandamme  entered  Hamburg,  and  imposed  a  contribution  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling ;  being  afterwards  besieged,  they  drove  out  40,000  inha- 
bitants in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  seized  the  treasure  deposited  in  the 
bank,  amounting  to  about  700,000^  sterling.  On  the  26th  of  May  1814, 
the  French  having  evacuated  the  town,  the  old  constitution  was  again 
restored,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  1815  Hamburg  joined  the  German 
Confederation  as  a  free  Hanseatic  city.  The  public  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, its  internal  resourees,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce 
have  since  then  gradually  restored  its  former  prosperity.  A  great  cala- 
mity befell  the  city  in  1842.  On  the  5th  of  May  in  that  year  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  61  streets  and  120  lanes,  passages,  and 
courts,  and  left  about  20,000  of  the  population  houseless.  A  universal 
sympathy  was  felt  for  this  disaster  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  poured  in  contributions  for  the  sufferers,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  400,0002.  sterling.  Hamburg  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
force  in  1851,  during  the  disputes  between  Holstein  and  Denmark. 

The  territory  of  Hamburg,  including  the  area  of  the  city  (which  la 
nearly  an  oval  4  miles  in  circumference),  is  150  square  miles,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Elbe  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Danish  terri- 
tories. It  has  likewise  some  islands  in  the  Elbe,  some  pareels  of  land 
on  the  Hanoverian  side  of  the  river,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  the  harbour  of  Cuxhaven. 
Conjointly  with  Liibeck  it  has  the  bailiwick  of  Bei^gedorff,  and 
the  districts  called  the  Vierliinden,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1850  was  115,886 ; 
of  the  St  George  suburb,  16,781 ;  of  the  St  Paul  suburb,  16,157; 
and  of  the  country  parts,  39,300,  making  the  total  population  of  the 
republic  amount  to  188,074.    The  great  majority  are  Lutherans. 

The  constitution  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The 
Senate  (previous  to  certain  changes  made  in  1848,  and  to  be  noticed 
presently)  consisting  of  4  burgomasters  (chosen  for  Ufe),  and  24 
senators,  with  4  syndics  and  4  secretaries,  had  the  executive  power, 
and  the  sole  right  of  proposing  laws ;  but  no  laws  could  be  made  and 
no  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens  in  common  hall. 
The  citizens  are  divided  into  5  parishes,  each  of  which  chose  36  mem- 
bers to  the  council  of  180,  from  which  was  chosen  a  board  of  60,  and 
out  of  that  the  15  elders  or  aldermen.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  there  are  various  tribunals.  In  the  last  resort  the  decision  is 
with  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  free  cities,  sitting  at  Liibeck. 
In  the  G(erman  diet  Hamburg  has  one  vote  in  the  deliberations,  but  in 
the  select  council  it  has  a  vote  only  in  conjunction  with  Liibeck,  Bremen, 
and  Frankfurt  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is 
1298  men,  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  fund  129  florins  per 
annum.  It  has  also  an  admirably-oigimised  burgher  guard  of  9000 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

A  constituent  assembly  elected  in  1848  proceeded  to  concoct  a 
new  constitution,  to  which  when  completed  the  Senate  made  different 
objections ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  citizens,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senate,  and  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  assembly,  to  submit 
this  draught  of  a  constitution  to  the  revision  of  a  committee  composed 
of  four  senators  and  five  citizens.  The  council  of  60  and  the  bouigeoisie 
agreed  to  the  changes  proposed  by  this  committee,  the  principal  points 
of  which  are  as  follows : — 1.  A  senate  of  15,  of  whom  7  must  be 
acquainted  with  law  and  finance,  and  6  must  be  merehants :  2,  A  civic 
body  of  192  members^  96  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  48  from  the  landed  proprietors  by  landholdera  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  taxation,  and  48  named  by  the  different  authorities  as 
representatives  of  the  tribunals,  oommeree,  manufacture,  education, 
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finance,  ftc. :  8.  A  ootninittae  of  20,  named  bj  the  eivie  body  from 
among  ita  own  members  to  aasiat  the  Sooate  in  matters  of  lugenoy 
and  difficulty :  4,  Annually  elected  borgomasters,  none  of  whom  in 
case  of  re-election  can  retain  office  for  more  than  two  soccesriTe  yearsi 
There  are  now  only  three  bozgomasters.  The  first,  chosen  by  the 
Senate  and  by  a  secret  vote,  presides  in  the  Senate ;  the  seoond  boigo- 
master  is  similarly  elected  by  the  Senate ;  the  third  is  chosen  by  the 
citizens. 

In  the  part  of  the  town  that  escaped  bmming  in  1842,  as  in  most 
of  the  old  fortified  towns  of  Qermany,  the  streets  are  in  seneral 
narrow,  irregular,  and  dark ;  the  houses  old-fiuhioned  and  awkward, 
and  yet  not  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  In  modem  times 
handsome  houses  haye  been  erected  in  some  streets,  but  Uiey  are 
exceptions.  From  the  number  of  canals  that  intersect  it,  the  anti- 
quated form  of  its  houses,  and  the  trees  that  grow  along  the  streets, 
the  old  part  of  Hambuig  greatly  resembles  a  Dutch  town. 

In  the  part  devastated  hj  the  fire  of  1842  a  complete  system  of 
drainage  has  been  executed ;  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe  filled  up  and  raised  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
old  buildings ;  the  whole  space  laid  out  upon  a  regular  plan ;  and  a 
great  part  of  it  covered  witn  streets  and  warehouses.  The  finest  new 
buildings  are  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Alster  and  round  the  small 
lake  which  it  forms  within  the  city.  Many  of  these  buildings  are 
lirge,  with  granite  foundationii^  and  superstructures  of  brick  and 
stucca  The  styles  of  the  houses  are  various — Lombard,  Gothic, 
Florentine,  fta,  which,  combined  in  one  view,  form'groupsof  domestic 
architecture  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty  and  extent*  The  &iest 
hotels  are  built  round  the  Alster  Lake^  and  here  is  an  arcade  of  grsat 
architectural  beauty.  A  new  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  is  being  erected 
on  one  side  of  a  squsre  facing  the  Exchange.  The  churches  of  St 
Nicholas  and  St  Peter,  destroyed  by  the  fire,  are  being  rebuilt  The 
Borse,  or  Exchange,  which  escaped  the  conflagration  though  suirounded 
on  all  sides  by  burning  houses,  is  a  stuccoed  brick  building  of  great 
beauty.  The  central  part  forms  a  hall  48  paces  long  and  26  paces 
wide,  exclusive  of  the  colonnade,  which  is  double  at  each  end  and 
treble  at  the  sides.  A  broad  gallery  runs  round  the  hall,  communi- 
cating with  reading  and  refreshment  rooms,  a  bank,  library,  ftc  The 
board  of  trade  holds  its  sittings  in  this  building.  The  city  has  a  fine 
theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  Qermany,  and  throughout  the  city  there 
are  numerous  public  ball-rooms. 

Hambuig  is  not  disUnguished  for  eoclesiBStical  buildings.  The 
number  of  churches  has  been  considerably  reduced:  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  pulled  down  slmost  as  soon  as  it  waa  ceded  to  Ham- 
burg, and  since  the  peace  four  or  five  smaller  churches  have  been 
demolished.  The  church  of  St  Gertrude,  consumed  in  1842,  is  we 
believe  not  to  be  rebuilt  Of  the  eight  or  nine  churches  that  still 
remain  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  we  great  church  of  St  Michael, 
which  was  begun  in  1751  and  completed  in  1762,  except  the  spire^ 
which  was  not  erected  till  1778.  This  church  is  capable  of  aocommO' 
dating  2000  persons:  the  height  of  Uie  steeple  is  said  to  be  466  feet 
The  lloman  Catholics  use  the  small  church  of  St  MichaeL  Hambuig 
has  a  great  number  and  variety  of  charitable  institutions,  the  bsce 
cuumeration  of  which  would  exceed  our  limits,  but  of  which  it  may 
be  affinned  that  they  are  on  the  most  liberal  plan,  and  managed  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner.  There  are  only  two  learned  institutions 
supported  by  the  state — the  Johanneum,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
cathedral,  designed  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  umvendty ;  and  the 
Gymnasium.  Hamburg  has  numerous  literary  institutions;  a  city 
library,  containing  nearly  160,000  volumes,  besides  1000  volumes  of 
manuscripts;  and  a  commercial  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The 
I'avourite  public  walk  is  the  Jungfemstieg,  a  broad  tenace  round 
three  sides  of  the  Alster  Lake,  or  basin.  Near  the  Jungfemstieg  are 
the  best  shops  in  Hamburg.  The  greater  part  of  the  ramparts  have 
been  levelled  and  planted,  and  laid  out  in  pretty  walks  and  drives, 
affording  at  points  fine  views  of  the  river  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  public  cemetery  is  outside  the  Damm  Gate,  near  the 
Jungfemstieg.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  closed  at  dusk,  after  which 
IX  toll  is  demanded.  A  guard  is  placed  at  the  gates  whilst  they  are 
closed.  Consuls  from  almost  every  state  in  the  world  reside  in  Ham- 
burg. Steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  London,  Hull,  Amsterdam,  and 
Uavre;  and  daily  up  the  Elbe  to  Magdeburg.  Hamburg  has  direct 
railway  communication  with  Berlin,  from  which  it  is  distant  176  miles 
to  the  north-west;  from  Harburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  it 
communicates  with  Hanover  (106  miles),  and  thence  by  the  Cologne* 
Minden  line  with  the  Rhine  and  Belgian  railroads ;  and  from  Altona, 
which  adjoins  one  of  its  suburbs,  with  Kiel  (65  miles)  and  the  Bsltic 
Tiie  dty  Is  connected  by  electro-telegraphic  wires  with  sU  the  great 
towns  of  Europe. 

The  total  debt  of  the  republic,  including  81,814,000  mares  borrowed 
in  consequence  of  the  fire  of  1842,  amounted  to  66,940,288  marcs 
current,  or  8,974,579/.  12s.  sterling. 

In  the  budget  for  1858  the  revenue  from  public  property,  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  was  estimated  at  6,142,850  marcs  current,  or 
364,702/.  Of.  71(2.;  and  the  expenditure  at  6,155,280  marcs,  or 
865,469/.  15a. 

The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  14  feet  draught  at  all  times;  ships 
with  18  feet  draught  can  come  up  at  hig^  water.  At  the  end  of  1852 
there  belonged  to  the  port  869  vessels  measoring  87,628  lasts  of  60001bsi 
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each ;  in  this  number  are  included  6  steamerst  In  the  course  of  1859 
the  arrivals  from  different  ports  of  Europe  numbered  8960  ships; 
from  Asia,  46 ;  from  Africa,  17 ;  from  America,  418 ;  and  from  Aus- 
tralia, 4 ;  making  a  totsl  of  4440  ships  measuring  280,585  lasts,  and 
manned  by  87,787  men.  Of  the  arrivals  408  were  in  ballast  In  the 
same  par  the  departures  for  European  ports  numberad  8991  ships ; 
for  Asia,  19;  for  Africa,  15;  for  America,  447;  and  for  Australia,  8; 
making  a  total  of  4480  ships  measuring  281,728  lasts,  and  manned  by 
87,978  men.  Gf  the  departures  2186,  or  neariy  one-half,  were  in 
ballast 

The  trade  of  Hambuig  is  in  a  great  meaaure  passive,  that  is,  it 
depends  more  upon  the  varying  wants  of  other  countries  than  upon 
its  owxL  The  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  below  the  town  is  the  great 
CBOse  of  its  commercial  pre-eminenca  Tfajx>ugh  Hamburg,  Prussia 
and  a  ffraat  part  of  Germany  receive  foreign  produce  and  export  their 
own.  The  great  articles  of  import  into  Hamburg  are  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  raw -cotton,  rioe,  hidee^  pepper,  indigo,  pimento, 
ginger,  olive-oil,  dye^ufGb,  raisins,  almonds,  iron,  bullion,  cotton-twist, 
wine^  brandy,  rum,  dried  fruit,  palm-  and  fish-oil,  salt  herrings,  Ac. 
These  articles  of  course  enter  also  into  the  exports.  The  principal 
native  exports  are  com,  wool,  linen,  dover-seed,  bark,  butter,  udt 
provisions,  rags,  wooden  docks,  Rhenish  wines,  (German  manufactures, 
pitch,  tar,  ilax,  wax,  &a  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1840  was 
177,000,000  marcs  banco,  or  18,575,000/.  sterUng ;  it  had  increased 
for  the  year  1851  to  878,277,940  msros  banco,  or  27,218,183/.  2«.  6(/. 
sterling.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1840  was  105,500,000 
marcs  banco,  or  7,912,500/.  sterling ;  in  1851  it  had  risen  to  888,163,870 
marcs  banco,  equal  to  24,657,745/.  14s.  7fi 

The  largest  vessels  that  trade  to  Hambuig  sometimes  load  and  un- 
load into  lighters  at  Cuxhaven  at  the  month  of  the  Elbe.  The 
oharmel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  Vogel  Sands  on 
the  north,  and  the  Schaariiom  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island  on  the 
south.  On  the  island  are  two  lighthouses,  700  yards  apart;  the  more 
Bontheriy  is  128  feet  high,  and  stands  in  53*  54'  57'  N.  lat,  8"  29'  40" 
E.  long.,  the  other  is  only  64  feet  high.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
noarked  by  a  lixht  ship,  and  the  channel  all  the  way  up  to  Hambuig 
is  marked  by  mmAl  and  white  buoys  on  the  starboard  and  larboard 
sides  respectively.  A  pilot  is  necessary  in  navigating  the  river,  and  a 
pilot  galliot  is  stationed  near  Neuwerk  Island. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hambuig.  Vessels  moor  in  the 
river  outside  of  piles  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  Ughteis.  Small  crafb  lie  in  a  sort  of  iimer  har- 
bour formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into  the  city.  The 
bosiness  done  in  Hamburg  in  banking,  exchange,  and  insurance  trans- 
actions is  very  extensiva  A  foreigner  cannot  carry  on  any  business 
in  his  own  name  in  the  dty  without  becoming  a  burgher,  which  he  can 
do  however  by  paving  an  amount  of  fees  not  exceeding  10/.,  and  thus 
acquire  all  the  rights  and  privilsges  of  a  native. 

HAMELN.    [Hanovxb.] 

HAMILTON  (sndently  Gadaow),  Lanaxkshure,  Scotland,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  burgh  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Huxulton,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  Water  with  the  Clyde,  11 
mUes  aE.  from  Glasgow,  in  55"  47'  N.  lat,  4**  2'  W.  long.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  burgh  m  1851  was  9680.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  baUies,  and  eight  councillors ;  and  jointly  with  Airdrie, 
Falkiric,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  town,  which  is  lifted  with  gas,  is  irregularly  built>  but  pos- 
sesses some  good  buildings.  The  Episcopal  church  is  much  admired. 
The  parish  diuroh  is  a  Grecian  edifice ;  the  United  Presbyterians  have 
four  chapds,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Church  congregations 
have  each  a  large  chapeL  The  new  academy,  replacizig  the  old 
Grammar  school,  is  a  handsome  building.  A  mechanics  institution 
and  a  savings  buik  are  in  the  town.  Handloom  weaving  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Young  females  are  generally  engaged 
hi  tambour  or  sewed  muslin  work.  A  few  still  manufacture 
Hamilton  lace.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  extensive 
barracks, 

Hamilton  Palace  is  a  superb  building,  and  contains  many  valuable 
paintings.  The  building  called  Chatelherault,  the  ancient  castle  of 
Cadaow,  and  the  remains  of  tiie  Old  Cdedonian  Forest,  are  among  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

{CommMnieatum  from  MamiUan.) 

HAMMERFEST.     [Tbondjhkm.] 

HAMILTON.    [BxBicoDAS;  Canada.] 

HAMM.    [Armsbbro.] 

HAMMERSMITH.    [MiDDUESXX.] 

HAMOAZE.    [Pltmouth.] 

HAMOON.    [SxiBTAir.] 

HAMPDEN.      [BUOKIKORAMBHIBB.] 

HAMPRESTON.    [Dorsxtshirx.] 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  as  it  is  styled  in  some  official  doonments,  the 


butindudesthd  ISLB  of  Wxost.    Hampshire  is  bounded  N.  by  Berk- 
shire, E.  by  Sumy  and  Sussex,  S.  1^  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by 
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Wiltsbize  and  Dorsetshire.  The  lengih  of  the  maixiluid  part  of  the 
county  from  north  to  south  Taries  from  87  to  46  miles;  the  br«ulth  yaries 
from  28  to  41  miles.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  about  23  miles  long  from 
east  to  west)  and  14  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is  separated 
from  the  main  part  of  the  county  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  averaging 
about  3  miles  over,  but  in  the  narrowest  part  not  more  than  a  mile. 
A  small  detached  part  of  the  county  9  mues  long,  and  for  the  most 
part  lees  than  half  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  near  Haslemere  in 
Surrey,  to  Midhurst  in  Sussex,  was  annexed  to  Sussex  by  the  Act 
7  &  8  Vict,  cap.  61.  The  area  of  the  county,  including  the  Isle,  is 
1658  square  miles,  or  1,070,216  acres.  The  population  of  the  oounty 
in  1841  was  354,682;  in  1851  it  was  405,370. 

Coast-line,  Surface,  Hydrogra'phy,  CommunteatioM,  Ac, — The  coast  of 
Hampshire  (not  including  the  Isle  of  Wight)  is  low  towards  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  wide  but  not  very  deep  bay  or 
inlet,  divided  by  Hayling  Island  and  Portsea  Island  into  three  parts ; 
Chichester  harbour  on  the  east,  Langston  harbour  in  the  middle,  and 
Portsmouth  harbour  on  the  west  Portsea  Island,  4  milee  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  8  miles  broad,  contains  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  town  of  Portsea,  with  their  extensive  suburbs. 

From  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  the  coast  runs  north- 
west to  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  or  sostuary  called  Southampton 
Water.  In  this  part  are  some  low  difb.  Southampton  Water  pene- 
tmtes  about  7  miles  inland  to  the  town  of  Southampton,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Test  and  the  Itchin :  its  breadth,  when  the  tide  is  up,  is 
from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles ;  at  low  water  about  half  a 
mile.  From  the  eutrance  of  Southampton  Water  a  low  coast  runs 
Houth-west  until  opposite  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Along  this  low  coast  are  extensive  salt-works,  and  at  its 
extremity,  upon  the  point  of  a  long  sandy  neck,  stands  Hurst  Castle. 
From  Hurst  Castle  the  coast  runs  west,  forming  the  shallow  Imv  of 
Christchurch,  terminated  at  its  western  point  by  Hengistbuiy  Head, 
from  which  the  coast  still  runs  west  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire. 
liVom  Hurst  Castle  the  coast  is  generally  high  and  abrupt 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rather  irregular.  The  South  Downs 
enter  the  county  from  Sussex  on  the  south-east  near  Petersfield,  and 
cross  it  in  a  north-west  direction  into  Wiltshire.  The  North  Downs 
enter  tiie  oounty  from  Surrey,  near  Famham,  and  extend  across  it 
by  Odiham  and  Eingsclere  into  Wiltshira  The  Alton  Hills  form  a 
connection  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  between  the  South  and 
North  Downs,  and  run  from  Petersfield  northward  past  Alton.  These 
hills  are  in  the  chalk  formation. 

A  large  part  of  Hampshire  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Southampton 
Water ;  a  small  portion  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides  of  the 
county  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
east side  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Arun,  and  a  smidl  portion  of  the  west 
side  is  in  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  basin. 

The  principal  streams  which  drain  the  Southampton  basin  are  the 
Anton  or  Test,  which  has  a  course  of  35  miles,  the  Itchin  25  miles,  and 
the  Hamble,  10  miles.  One  branch  of  the  Test  rises  near  Hurstboume 
Tarrant  (between  Newbury  and  Andover),  and  another  near  Whit- 
church; their  united  stream  flows  by  Stockbridge  and  Romsey  to 
Southampton.  The  Itchin  rises  in  the  hills  around  Alresford,  and 
flows  past  Winchester  to  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises  near 
Bishops  Waltham,  and  joins  the  Southampton  Water  some  miles 
below  Southampton.  The  Itchin  is  navigable  up  to  Winchester,  but 
the  navigation  does  not  coincide  with  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 

The  New  Forest  is  situated  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  county. 
It  is  drained  by  two  small  streams,  the  Ex  or  Beaulieu  River  and  the 
Boldre  Water,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  the  North  l)owns, 
and  drained  by  the  Wey,  the  source  of  which  is  in  Hampshire,  and 
by  the  Aubome  and  the  Loddon,  which  have  their  course  along  the 
border.  The  basin  of  the  Arun  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
oountj  by  the  Alton  and  Petersfield  hills  and  the  South  Downa  It 
is  dramed  by  the  Rother,  which  rises  in  this  county  and  flows  psst 
Midhurst  into  the  Arun.  The  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  basin  com- 
prehends a  narrow  strip  of  the  oounty  to  the  west  of  the  New  Forest 
It  is  drained  by  the  Avon,  which,  entering  Uie  county  just  below 
Downton,  Wilts,  about  6  miles  from  Salisbury,  runs  south  past  Foid- 
ingbridge,  Ringwood,  and  Christchurch,  into  the  sea,  about  22  miles. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Dorsetshire  Stour,  and  of  the  Qreat  Leonards 
Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Stour,  is  in  ^e  county  or  upon  its  boim- 
daiy;  the  Stour  joins  the  A  von.  below  Christchurch;  their  lestuary 
forms  Christchureh  haven. 

The  county  has  two  principal  canals.  The  Andover  Canal  com- 
mences at  Andover,  and  is  carried  in  a  generally  southern  direction 
past  Stockbridge  and  Romsey  to  Redbridge,  4  miles  above  Southamp- 
ton, where  it  enters  the  Anton.  Its  whole  length  is  22^  miles.  It 
has  a  branch  to  Salisbury.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  commences  at 
Basingstoke,  and  is  carried  in  a  very  winding  course  22  miles  east  on 
one  level  to  the  Loddon,  which  it  crosses  into  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Its  further  course  through  which  to  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
Wey  (near  its  junction  with  the  Thames)  is  16  miles.  Part  of  the 
canid  from  Arundel  by  Chichester  to  Portsmouth  is  in  this  county. 

Three  principal  man-roads  cross  the  county,  namely,  the  road  from 
Londov  to  Portsmouth,  that  to  Southampton  and  Poole,  and  the  great 
western  road  through  Salisbury.    At  Andover  a  road  brandies  off 


frt>m  the  great  western  road  to  Amesbuiy,  in  Wiltshire.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  roads  of  less  importance,  along  the  ooast^  from 
Winchester,  &a,  which  oonmiunicate  with  different  parts  of  the  oounty. 
The  main  Ime  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway  enters 
the  county  at  Famborough,  and  proceeds  in  a  nearly  western  direction 
to  Basingstoke,  where  it  turns  south  and  proceeds  to  Southampton, 
and  thence  south-west  through  the  New  Forest,  and  by  Ringwood  to 
Woolbridge  (in  all  about  76  miles),  where  it  quits  the  county.  From 
Bishopstoke  a  branch  line  of  16  miles  runs  south-east  to  Gbsport, 
and  another  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Salisbury,  which  quits  the 
oounty  at  West  Dean,  15  miles.  From  Basingstoke  a  branch  runs 
north  to  Reading,  of  which  about  7  miles  are  in  this  county.  At 
Emsworth  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  railway  enters  the  ooun^,  in  which  its  course  is  about  9  milea. 
A  sh(nt  branch  runs  along  the  back  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and 
connects  the  South-Westem  and  South-Coast  lines.  The  Reading, 
Quildford,  and  Reigate  railway  runs  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  ootmty.    A  branch  to  Alton  in  this  oounty, 

13  miles  long,  leaves  the  main  line  at  Ash  statiou,  and  passes  Famham. 
CMogical  Charo/cUr, — That  vast  district  of  chalk  which  overspreads 

so  large  a  portion  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  which  Salisbury  Plain  forms  a 
part  extends  into  Hampshire  and  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  it 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Inkpen  Beacon,  near 
Qreat  Bedwyn,  Wiltshire,  by  Kingsdere  and  Basingstoke  to  Odiham  ; 
on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  Odiham  by  Alton,  and  along  the 
Famham  road  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's  Waltham ;  and  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  neis^hbourhood  of  Bishop's 
Waltham  and  north  of  Bishopstoke  into  Wiltshire.  The  extent  of 
this  chalk  district  from  north  to  south  is  about  22  miles ;  from  east 
to  west  its  Hampshire  extent  varies  from  22  to  32  miles,  but  its  whole 
extent  through  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  together  is  much  greater. 
The  breadth  of  the  North  Downs  range  ii  2  or  3  miles,  that  of  the  South 
Downs  about  4  mUes.    Portsdown  Hill  is  an  outlying  mass  of  chalk. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  great  chalk  district  and  of  the 
North  Downs  belongs  to  the  London  basin ;  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  great  chalk  district  and  of  the  South  Downs  belongs  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  basin;  and  these  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
strata  above  the  chalk.  The  country  to  the  esst  of  the  great  chalk 
district  and  embraced  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  strata  which  underlie  the  chalk,  and  which  extend  into 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  form  the  district  of  the  Weald  of  the  south- 
east of  England.  In  the  London  basin  the  Bagahot  sand  is  found  at 
IVimley  Heath,  on  the  border  of  Surrey,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  the  London  day;  Uie  rest  of  this  basin  in  Hampshire  is  occupied 
by  the  plastic  day,  except  near  Kingsclere,  where,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  chalk  mari  and  greensand  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk.  The 
greater  part  of  the  New  Forest,  iJie  country  around  the  Southampton 
Water,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  eastward  from  the  Avon,  and 
induding  Portsea  and  Hayling  Islands,  are  occupied  by  the  London 
day ;  the  country  west  of  the  Avon  and  a  belt  varying  from  3  to  7 
miles  south  of  the  chalk,  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay.  No  minerals 
are  procured  from  this  county  to  any  extent  except  near  Petersfield, 
where  gray  chalk  is  quarried. 

Fintati, — There  are  several  forests  in  this  oounty,  namdy,  the  New 
Forest  in  the  south-west  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forest  in  the  east, 
and  the  forest  of  Bere  in  the  south-east  William  the  Conqueror  or 
ins  immediate  successors  afforested  the  tract  extending  from  Qodshill, 
near  Fordingbridge,  to  the  sea,  and  from  Ringwood  to  Hardley,  near 
Southunpton  Water,  and  comprehending  92,365  acres.  The  forest 
comprehends  nearly  64,000  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
subject  to  rights  of  common  and  other  ancient  claims.    By  the  Act 

14  &  15  Vict  cap.  76,  passed  August  7th  1851,  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  remove  the  deer,  and  to  indose  and  plant  10,000 
acres,  in  addition  to  6000  acres  previously  inclosed.  The  chief  \4due 
of  the  New  Forest  is  for  the  nusiog  of  oak  and  beech  timber  for  the  use 
of  the  navy.  A  diminutive  breed  of  horses,  and  a  peculiar  breed  of 
swine,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  wild  boar,  are  found  in 
a  half-wild  state  in  the  forest 

The  forest  of  Bere  extends  northward  from  Portsdown  HiU,  and 
its  bounds  comprehend  about  16,000  acres,  of  which  one-third  is 
inclosed.  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forest  lies  between  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Southampton  roadsi  It  contains  altogether  nearly  15,500 
acres,  more  than  half  of  which  bdongs  to  the  crown.  The  growing 
timber  in  Alice  Hdt  is  of  considerable  value.  In  the  marshy  bottoms 
of  Woolmer  Forest  many  trees  have  been  found  and  dug  up  with  the 
peat,  and  many  hundreds  of  Roman  coins,  several  of  them  those  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  empress  Faustina,  were  dug  up  in  the  bed  of 
Woolmer  Pond,  when  dried  up  in  1741  by  the  heat 

Waltham  Chace,  a  waste  of  2000  acres^  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  forest  of  Bere,  near 
Bishop's  Waltham.  It  is  connected  in  our  ciiminal  annals  with  the 
atrodties  of  the  deer-steolers,  called  the  '  Waltham  Blades ; '  and  with 
the  statute  known  as  the  'Black  Act^'  passed  for  their  suppressioiL 

(Mmate,  Sod,  AgricuUwre. — The  climate  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
mild  and  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  considered  to  have  the  mildest  climate  in  Qreat  Britain,  and 
is  resorted  to  on  that  account  by  invalids  during  the  winter.  But  a 
great  part  of  Hampshire  consists  of  poor  sands  and  gravelly  soils  or 
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chalk  hiUi,  having  hetween  them  low  bottoms,  with  no  nftdy  outlet 
for  the  water,  which  haa  produced  marshes  and  peat-bogs.  In  such 
places  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  great  effect  on  the  oUmate.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county,  where  it  borders  on  Bei^shire  and  Surrey, 
oonsiatB  cLiefly  of  the  poor  dark  sand,  mixed  with  an  oohery  loom, 
which  la  well  known  aa  the  Bagshot-heath  aoiL  The  whole  of  thia 
part  of  the  county  ia  naturally  very  unproductiTe.  Much  of  it  how- 
ever, which  waa  covered  with  heath  and  lay  in  common,  haa  been 
inclosed  and  divided.  Some  of  it  haa  been  brought  into  cultivation  at  a 
great  expense,  and  a  considerable  portion  haa  be^  planted  with  fir-treea. 

South  of  thia  district,  aa  far  as  Winchester  and  a  few  miles  beyond 
it,  the  chalk  prevails.  The  soil  which  Ilea  over  this  chalk  varies  in 
depth,  and,  whera  it  is  sufficiently  deep,  produces  good  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  Where  the  aoU  ia  thin  and  very  near  the 
chalk,  it  ia  scarcely  fitted  for  the  plough,  but  ramaina  in  ^e  state  of 
down ;  and  the  natural  graasea  which  grow  there^  when  kept  closely 
cropped  by  sheep,  are  aweet,  and  make  the  beat  sheep  putuves.  In 
the  valleys  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  chalk-hills  the  soil  is  of  a 
tough,  tenadoua  nature,  being  a  mixture  of  atiff  clay  and  of  chalk 
waahed  down  the  hilla  by  the  rains.  On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  county 
bordering  on  Surrey  and  Sussex,  is  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  is 
provincially  called  malmy  land,  forming  the  Yale  of  Potersfield.  It 
has  a  ^y,  tender,  sandj  soil  of  some  depth,  lying  on  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  ia  almoat  impemoua  to  water. 

In  October  1858  tiie  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  county  waa  returned 
at  603,219  acres ;  of  which  96,228  grew  wheat ;  62,881,  barley ;  57,076, 
oata;  3907,  xye;  14,097,  peaa  and  beans;  2801,  potatoes;  88,847, 
turnip  or  rape ;  100,114,  clover,  lucerne,  &c ;  and  128,520  acrea  were 
meadow  and  paatura  The  wooda  and  pUmtationa  covered  an  extent  of 
105,839  acrea.    The  waatea  and  commona  amounted  to  89,680  acres. 

There  are  no  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  peculiar  to  Hamp- 
shire, unless  it  be  the  small  New  Forest  ponies.  The  sheep  are — the 
common  small  forest  breed,  or  heath-sheep ;  the  Dorset  and  Leicester 
sheep,  in  the  richer  meadows ;  and  the  South  Down,  on  the  chalky 
hills.  Hampshire  has  long  been  famous  for  the  curing^  of  bacon ;  yet 
the  native  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  qualities.  Improved  breeds  are  produced  by  crosses  of  the  Berk- 
shire, the  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Chinese  pigs.  The  reputation  of  the 
Hampshire  bacon  is  owing  entirely  to  the  care  with  which  it  ia  cured. 
In  October  1853  there  were  in  the  county  24,076  horses,  19,850  milch 
cows,  and  13,148  other  cattle.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  waa 
489,227,  and  of  awine  61,860. 

IHvinom,  2V>ira#,  (i*e. — The  moat  ancient  division  of  the  county  ia 
into  hundreda,  of  which  there  were  50  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  There  are  now  39  hundreds,  besides  the  city  of  Winchester 
with  the  liberty  of  Soke,  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  with  the  district 
of  Portsea  and  Porteea  Quildable,  we  town  and  coimtyof  Southamp- 
ton, and  11  libertiea,  including  the  liberties  of  East  and  West  Medina 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  the  great  number  of  the  hundreds  snd 
liberties  they  have  been  arranged  in  'divisiona'  for  administrative 
purposes.  These  divisions  with  their  situation  in  the  county  and 
included  subdivisiona,  are  aa  follows : — 

1.  Alton,  east,  containa  the  hundreda  of  Alton,  Bishop's  Sutton,  and 
Selbome^  and  the  liberty  of  Alresford.  2.  Andover  Division,  west^ 
contains  Andover,  Barton  Stacey,  Pastrow  (upper  half),  Thomgate 
(upper  half),  and  WherwelL  8.  Baaingstoke  Division,  north-eaat, 
containa  Basingstoke,  Bermondspit,  Holdshott  (lower  half),  and  the 
town  of  Baaingstoka  4.  DroidTord  Division,  south-east^  contains 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hambledon,  and  Meonatoke.  5.  Fareham  Divi- 
sion, Bouth,  contiuna  Bosmere,  Fareham,  Havant,  Portsdown,  and 
Titchfield,  and  the  liberty  of  Alverstoke  and  Qosport  6.  Kingsdere 
Division,  north,  contains  Chuteley,  Evingar,  Kin^lere,  Overton,  and 
Pastrow  (lower  half).  7.  Lymington  Division,  south-west^  contains 
Christchurch  (upper  half).  New  Forest  (upper  half),  and  the  borough 
of  Lymington.  8.  Odiham  Division,  north-east^  contains  CrondiSl, 
Holdshott  (upper  half),  and  Odiham  hundreds,  with  the  town  of 
Odiham  «pd  liberty  of  Bentley.  9.  Petersfield  Division,  east,  containa 
East  Meon  and  finch  Dean.  10.  Ringwood  Division,  aouth-west, 
containa  Chriatchurch  (lower  half),  Fordingbridge  and  Ringwood 
hundreds,  Breamore  and  Westover  liberties,  and  the  borough  of 
Christchurch.  11.  Romsey  Division,  west^  contains  King's  Somboum 
(lower  half),  Bedbridge,  Thomgate  (lower  half),  and  the  town  of 
Romaey.  12.  Southampton  Diviaion,  west,  contains  Mainsbridge 
hundred  and  the  liberties  of  Beaulieu  and  Dibden.  13.  Winchester 
Division,  central,  containa  Bountisborough,  Buddlesgate,  Fawlev, 
Mitcheldever,  and  Mainsborough.  14.  Isle  of  Wight  Division,  south, 
contains  the  liberties  of  East  and  West  Medina  and  the  town  of  New- 
port. Separate  Joriadictiona :  city  of  Windiester  and  liberty  of 
Stoke;  borough  of  Andover;  borough  of  Portamouth,  with  Porteea; 
town  and  county  of  Southampton. 

Hampshire,  not  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  contains  one  city — 
Winchbbtsr;  6  parliamentary  boroughs—AjrDOVBB,  Chbistohuboh, 
LtmiziQtok,  Pstebsfihld,  Pobtbmouth,  and  Southaxftoit  ;  and  18 
other  market-towns — Alrbbfobb,  Ai/roN,  Babingstokb,  Bibbop'b 
Waltham,  Fasbham,  FoBDiNaBRiDOB,QoapoKr,  Havaht,  Eihosolkbs, 
Odihah,  Rohbsx,  Stookbbidqb,  and  WnnraHUBOH.  These  are  described 
under  their  respective  titles.    The  other  towna  are  aa  under : — 

Bnwworth  ia  situated  at  the  head  of  Emsworth  Cbaimel,  on  the 


border  of  the  county,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester :  population  in 
1851  of  the  parish  of  Warblington,  2302.  Oyster-fishing  is  carried 
on ;  sail-cloth,  sacking,  rope,  twine,  and  fishing-nets  are  manufactured. 
Coal  is  largely  imported*  and  timber,  flour,  &&,  are  exported.  There 
are  in  Emsworth  a  neat  proprietary  chapel ;  a  district  church,  in  the 
Norman  style,  erected  in  1840 ;  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptista, 
and  National  achoola.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  July  18th. 

Overton,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anton,  or  Test  River,  about  2  miles  from  ito  source.  Overton  has 
an  ancient  church,  which  was  repaired  and  enlaiged  in  1832;  the 
church  has  a  massive  square  tower :  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  a  Free  school  A  fair 
on  Julj  18th  for  sheep  and  lambs  is  well  attended.  There  is  a  silk- 
throwmg  establishment. 

TUekfydf  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aire,  18  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Winchester,  population  of  the  parish  3956  in  1851,  formerly  had 
a  market.  In  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is  1243,  are  some  fine 
monumente,  including  one  to  Sir  Thomaa  Wriotheeley,  chancellor  to 
Henry  VIII.  In  Titehfield  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  National 
achoola.  There  are  corn-mills  and  breweries ;  bricks  and  parchment 
are  made.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  September  25th.  The 
ruins  of  Titehfield  House  are  near  the  town.  An  abbey  was  founded 
here  in  1232 :  at  the  dissolution  Chancellor  Wriothesley  obtained  from 
Henry  VIII.  the  abbey  and  lands,  and  erected  a  fine  mansion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  several  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Angletea.  [Gobpobt.]  Appleahaio,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Winchester, 
population  818,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  ite  sheep  and  cattle  fairs, 
wMch  are  important  Barton  Slaeep,  Si  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Win- 
chester, population  558,  has  a  crudlbrm  church,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  eany  English  style,  with  an  elegant  perpendicular  tewer. 
There  are  here  also  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  an  Endowed  Free  school 
for  12  children,  and  a  National  achooL  Beaulieu,  22  mileaS.S.W.  from 
Winchester,  population  1177,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Beaulieu.  Beaulieu  Abbey,  founded  in  1204  by  King  John,  gave 
refuge  to  Margaret  of  Ai^ou,  Henry  VL's  queen,  after  the  battle  of 
Bamet>  and  to  Perkin  Warbeok,  in  Henry  YIL's  reign.  Beaulieu 
church  waa  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  abbey ;  it  containa  a  curioua 
stone  pulpit  The  parish  contfuns  many  old  ruins  and  interesting 
buildings.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  April  15th  and 
September  4th.  BkhopUoke,  7  miles  S.  from  Winchester,  population 
1249,  on  the  river  Itchin.  The  church  is  a  handsome  stone-building 
with  a  square  tower.  There  are  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  BVom  the  station  of  the  South- Western  railway,  which 
is  close  to  the  village,  the  lines  to  Salisbuiy  and  Qosport  branch  ofil 
Boldre,  24  miles  S.S.  W.  from  Winchester,  population  2874 ;  the  parish 
church,  a  stone  building,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1697.  A  school  for 
20  boys  and  20  girls  was  founded,  and  endowed  out  of  the  profite  of 
his  writings,  by  we  Rev.  William  Qilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre,  and  author 
of  various  works  on  picturesque  scenery  and  art  BoUey,  11  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Winchester,  population  798,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Hamble,  has  a  small  church,  situated  about  a  mile  south  from  the 
village,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independente  and  Baptists.  The 
river  Hamble  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  has  on  ite  bank  extensive 
flour-mills.  The  traffic  in  timber  and  flour  gives  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  Eight  fairs  for  cheese  and  cattle  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  J^ax,  BourMmovUh,  a  bathing  village  in  Poole  Bay, 
38  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester,  population  of  the  parish  of  Holden- 
hurst,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1330,  has  a  church  of  early  English 
style,  erected  in  1844,  a  National  school,  a  reading-room  and  library, 
baths,  large  hotels,  and  many  elegant  mansions.  The  place  has  much 
increased  of  late  years.  Bramthot,  26  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester, 
population  1325,  has  a  small  cruciform  church,  of  early  English  style, 
with  a  low  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire ;  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodista,  and  a  National  achooL  In  the  neighbourhood  are  paper 
manufactories  and  flour-mills.  Broughlon,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Winchester:  population  1009  in  1841;  in  1851  it  waa  1010.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  wooden  tower,  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptiste  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an  Endowed  school 
for  40  boy%  and  several  minor  charities.  BurgKclere,  17  miles  N.  from 
Winchester,  population  809,  haa  a  Norman  church,  decayed,  and  a 
gothic  church  buiit  in  1838 ;  the  new  church  conaiste  of  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  and  haa  a  square  tower.  It  occupies  an  elevated 
site.  There  is  a  Free  school  OrondaU,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Win- 
diestor,  population  of  the  tithing  475 ;  of  the  entire  parish  2431. 
The  pariah  church  is  a  commodious  structure,  partly  Norman.  There 
are  two  Endowed  sdiools  and  a  National  schooL  Remains  of  an 
ancient  encampment  are  at  Tewkesbury  Hill,  in  the  vicinity.  JBling, 
at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  14  miles  S.S.W.  from  Winchester: 
populi^n  of  the  parish,  which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Forest^  5852.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  11th  century ;  it  is 
built  of  stone  and  flinty  and  has  a  square  tower ;  the  church  has  been 
lately  repaired.  At  Marohwood,  in  the  parish,  are  large  powder 
magaainea  belonging  to  government  In  the  parish  are  aeveral 
National,  Britial^  Infant,  and  Charity  schools.  Pawleff,  22  miles  S. 
from  Winchester,  population  1801 ;  the  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  stone^  -mth  a  square  tower ;  the  western  door  has  a  fine 
Norman  arch.    The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels, 
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aud  there  are  Kaiional  and  Infant  acbools.  FtoxfiM^  16  milee  W.  by 
S.  from  Winchester,  population  729 ;  the  parish  church,  which  has 
been  recently  repaired,  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  some  Norman  portionsi 
There  are  National  and  In&nt  schools,  and  a  Free  schooL  Remains 
of  Roman  earthworks  and  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Jfambledon,  18  miles  S.K  from  Winchester,  popuktion 
2052,  has  an  early  English  church,  with  a  square  tower.  There  are 
Endowed  and  National  schools.  SeTcral  handsome  fiunUy  residences 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  South  Hayling,  a  bathing  village  at  the 
south  end  of  Hayling  Island :  population,  824.  The  church  is  a  fine 
building  with  two  aisles  and  a  laige  chancel;  the  font  is  Norman. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents  and  a  National  schooL  At  South 
Hayling  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  near  the 
villsge  an  encampment  with  a  moat  may  be  traced.  Higkdert,  20  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  population  525,  has  a  small  church  with 
a  square  tower.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  High- 
dere  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  finely  situated  In  an  extensive  and  picturesque  park.  Parts 
of  the  edifice  are  of  Norman  date.  The  castle  has  b«en  recently 
altered  and  repaired  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bany.  On  the  site  of  the 
ancient  keep  a  high  massive  tower  has  been  erected,  ffordle,  on  the 
coast,  82  miles  S. W.  by  S.  from  Winchester :  population,  882.  Many 
fossils  and  shells  have  been  found  in  the  high  clifb  which  here  skirt 
the  English  Channel  '  From  the  cliffs  may  be  obtained  beautiful 
prospects  of  the  country  inland,  of  the  Channel,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Hurst  CasUe,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  defence  of  this 
)mrt  of  the  coast,  is  now  used  as  a  coast-guard  station,  ffythe,  19  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district 
680,  is  on  the  right  side  of  Southampton  Water,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Southampton,  with  which  tnere  is  regular  communication 
by  passage-boats.  The  church  was  erected  in  1823.  There  are  an 
Independent  chapel  and  a  National  schooL  Lyndkwrttt  10  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Southampton,  population  1527,  is  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  seat  of  the  Yerder^s  courts.  The  Forest  courts  are  held 
.nt  the  Queen's  House,  where  a  stirrup,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
William  Rufus,  is  preserved.  There  are  a  small  church,  rebuilt  in 
1710  by  Gtoorge  II.,  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  a  National  schooL  BtuA 
Meon,  Meon  Stoke^  and  Weat  Meon,  are  three  villages  about  2  miles  from 
each  other :  West  Meon  being  about  11  miles  KS.E.  from  Winchester, 
population  901 ;  East  Meon  1548 ;  and  Meon  Stoke  481.  The  churches 
of  East  Meon  and  Meon  Stoke  are  ancient  structures ;  that  of  West 
Meon,  rebuilt  in  1848,  is  in  the  decorated  style,  wiUi  a  western  em- 
battled tower.  MUfordf  83  miles  S.S.W.  from  Winchester,  population 
1782,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast :  the  church,  an  ancient  stone 
structure,  has  a  square  Norman  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
There  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  Qirla'  Charity 
school.  MiWniok,  13  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  popula- 
tion 6121,  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  has,  greatly  increased 
owing  to  its  vicinity  to  Southampton.  It  has  very  extensive  iron- 
foundries,  a  steam-boiler  factory,  and  an  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factory. MUckddever,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Winchester,  population 
1082 ;  the  church,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  at  a  cost  of  10,0002., 
is  octangular,  and  surmounted  with  an  elegant  dome;  the  embattled 
tower,  of  the  perpendicular  style,  formed  part  of  the  former  buildiDg, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  burnt  down  in  1806.  In  the  interior 
are  some  interesting  monuments  and  tablets,  chiefly  to  members  of 
the  Baring  family,  whose  seat^  Stratton  Park,  is  in  the  vicinity. 
Porchuter,  20  miles  S.aR  from  Winchester :  population,  729.  The 
ruins  of  Porchester  Castle  are  of  considerable  antiquity  and  pictu- 
resque appearance;  the  castle  stands  on  the  northern  mai^gin  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  and  comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  400  feet  square. 
Two  Norman  towers,  at  the  eastern  and  western  entrances,  a  keep, 
and  some  other  towers,  still  remain.  During  the  French  war  one  of 
the  towers  was  used  as  a  prison.  The  church  was  erected  in  1135. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  Nati(»ial  schooL 
Porchester  has  numerous  visitors  during  the  summer  season. 
8ea>ome,  19  miles  K  by  N.  from  Winchester,  population  1114,  has  an 
ancient  church  in  the  early  English  style,  an  Independent  chapel,  and 
a  Free  schooL  A  prioiy  of  Black  Canons  was  founded  at  Selbome 
in  1233.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  this  locality  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  *  Natural  History  of  Selbome'  of  the  Rev.  GUbert 
White,  who  was  a  native  of  Selbome,  and  resided  in  it  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Monk,  or  WeH  Sktrbome,  taid  Sherborne  St.  John,  two 
adjoining  villages,  about  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Wiilthester :  popula- 
tion of  Monk  Sherbome  581 ;  of  Sherborne  St  John  796.  The  church 
of  Monk  Sherbome  is  Norman ;  the  porch  is  of  later  date.  Of  the 
priory  buildings  of  Monk  Sherbome  a  tower  still  exists.  The  church 
of  Sherbome  St.  John  has  a  square  tower  surmounted  with  a  copper 
spuo.  In  this  parish  is  a  curious  mansion  caHed  the  Vine,  whi(£  in 
the  16th  century  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  residences  in  the 
county.  An  ancient  domestic  chapel  connected  with  the  mansion  has 
on  each  side  carved  stalls,  and  in  the  east  windows  are  some  good 
specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  park  is  well  wooded.  There  is  here 
a  Free  schooL  SUcheker,  on  the  t>order  of  the  county,  next  to  Berk- 
shire, 25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Winchester,  population  456,  is  remarkable 
lor  the  remains  of  the  Roman  station,  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Numerous  coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 
The  pariah  church  is  a  neat  Norman  structure.    There  are  National 


■ohooli.  Sdbertoit^  16  miles  S.R  from  Winchester,  population  1147  ; 
the  church  is  a  small  early  English  structure,  with  a  square  tower. 
There  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  National  schools.  Several 
oom-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  Kw^%  Somioiirn,  8i  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Winchester,  population  1242,  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  and  an  Independent  chapel,  and  National  schools 
one  of  these,  for  boys,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  now  Dean 
of  Hereford,  attained  a  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Dawes  caused  a 
convenient  school-house  to  be  built,  appointed  a  master  qualified  to 
give  instruction  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usually  afibrded  in  such 
schools,  a  trifling  payment  was  required,  and  Mr.  Dawes  exercised  a 
vigilant  superintendence.  In  a  short  time  the  school  was  attended 
not  only  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  by  those  of  the  farmer 
tenants,  and  by  children  of  tradesmen  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  stood  formerly  a  palace  of  John  of  Qaunt^  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Stratl^/UUUajfe,  25  miles  N.K  by  N.  from  Winchester:  population, 
864.  The  mansion  and  estate  presented  by  Parliament  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parish.  The  spacious 
park  in  which  the  mansion  is  situated  contains  idso  the  parish  church 
and  rectory-house.  The  river  Loddon  flows  through  the  grounds,  and 
forms  several  sheets  of  water  before  the  house.  The  church  is  a  neat 
modem  structure,  with  an  hexagonal  tower.  There  are  National 
schools  and  an  Infroit  sebooL  Ik^ord,  3  miles  S.  from  Winchester, 
population  1272,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Itchin,  has  au 
ancient  church  with  an  embattled  tower ;  a  district  church  recently 
built  on  Colden  Common ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Branbridge, 
and  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  JEoit  Tytherly,  or  Tiderly, 
16  miles  W.  from  Winchester,  population  399,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  the  seat  of  the  attempt  maoe  to  cany  into  practice  at  Harmony 
Hall  the  'social'  co-operative  scheme  of  Robert  Owen.  The  attempt, 
like  his  previous  experiment  at  New  Lanark,  proved  a  signal  failure. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  for  a  schooL  There  are  here  a  church 
and  an  Endowed  Free  schooL  Upham,  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  Winchester, 
population  550,  has  a  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  National 
schooL  Toung,  the  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  was  bom 
here.  Nether  IWaUop,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  population 
952,  has  an  old  gotiiic  church,  with  a  square  tower,  chapels  for 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  a  National  schooL  On  the  summit  of 
Danebury  Hill  is  a  circular  encampment,  the  area  of  which  is  about 
12  acres.  WeyhiU,  on  the  edge  of  Salisburv  Plain,  16  miles  &S.W. 
from  Winchester,  population  419,  is  noticeable  for  its  extensive  fair 
held  on  October  lOu  and  five  following  days :  horses,  sheep,  cheese, 
hops,  and  leather  are  sold  to  a  very  large  amount.  It  is  said  that 
140,000  sheep  are  sometimes  disposed  of  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair. 
WiMam,^  15  miles  S.  bv  E.  from  Winchester,  population  1049,  has  a 
neat  gothic  church,  with  a  small  square  tower,  and  National  schools. 
William  of  Wickham,  or  Wykeham,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  bom  in  this  place.  Wooton  SL  Lawrence,  20  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Winchester,  population  922,  has  a  Norman  church,  with  a  square 
tower.    There  are  here  an  Independeht  chapel  and  a  Free  school. 

Divieione  for  Bceleeiaetieal  ankd  Legal  Purpoeee. — Hampshire  is 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  and  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  constitutes  (inclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)  the 
archdeaconry  of  Winchester.  County  courts  are  held  at  Alton, 
Andover,  Basingstoke,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Christchurch,  Fording- 
bridge,  Lymington,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Petersfield,  Portsmouth, 
Romsey,  Southampton,  and  Winchester.  By  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners Hampshire  is  divided  into  23  Unions,  namely :  Alreaford, 
Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Catherington,  Christchurch,  Droxfurd, 
Fareham,  Fordlngbridge,  Hartley  Wintney,  Havant,  Hundey,  Kiug:»- 
clere,  Lymington  (New  Forest),  Petersfield,  Portsea  Island,  RiDgwoo<t, 
Romsey,  South  Stoneham,  Southampton,  Stockbridge,  Whitchurch 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  New  Winchester.  Alverstoke,  Famborough,  and 
Headley  are  Gilbert  incorporationsi  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  are  each  under  a  lood  Act  The  whole  comprises  336  parishes 
and  townships^  with  an  area  of  946,498  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  399,874.  Local  Boards  of  Health  have  been  estaUished  for 
Fareham  parish,  Havant  Shirley  district^  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  &>uthampton,  and  West  Cowes  township.  The  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  county  return  each  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  Isle  of  Wight  returns  one  member.  The 
boroughs  of  Andover,  Lymington,  Southampton,  Winchester,  and 
Portsmouth  return  each  two  members ;  Christchurch  and  Petersfield 
return  one  each.    Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  returns  two  members. 

Hietory,  AniipUtiet,  dtc. — Before  the  Roman  invasion  Uus  county 
was  inhabited  by  three  tribes — ^the  Regni,  who  occupied  the  cosst,  as 
well  as  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  the  BelgBB,  who  inhabited 
the  middle  portion,  and  extended  into  Wiltshire ;  and  the  Attrebates, 
or  Atrebatii,  who  probably  occupied  the  northern  part  on  the  confines 
of  Berkshire.  Winchester  and  SUchester  appear  to  have  been  British 
towns  antecedently  to  their  being  occupied  ss  Roman  stations.  This 
part  of  the  island  was  reduced  by  the  Romans,  probably  under  Ves- 

Easian,  who  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Suetonius  (Vespas.  c.  iv.)  as 
aving  subjugated  the  isle  of  Wight,  called  by  the  Romans  VecUs. 
It  was  comprdiended  in  Britannia  Prima^  and  was  crossed  by  several 
Roxnan  roads,  and  contained  several  Roman  stations.  The  Roman 
station  Clausentum,  mentioned  in  the  Iter  vn.  of  Antoninus,  is  gene* 
rally  admitted  to  have  been  near  SouUiampton.    At  Bittern  Farm 
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abundance  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found,  and  modem  anti- 
qoaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  station  at  this  spot^  which  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Itchin,  by  a  bend  in  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded. 
There  are  here  considerable  remains  of  Roman  military  works.  A 
quantity  of  Homan  coins  and  of  fine  red  pottery,  a  glass  urn,  and 
Hculptured  and  other  stones  have  been  dug  up.  The  area  of  the  sta- 
tion is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference :  Southampton  probably 
arose  from  its  ruina  Another  station  mentioned  by  Antoninus  is  Venta 
(a  Roman  modification  of  the  more  ancient  British  name  Caer  Gwent» 
'  the  white  city '),  distinguished  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Venta  Belgarum.  It  is  the  modem  Winchester,  the  first 
part  of  which  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  British  Qwenty  or  the  Roman 
Venta.  This  was  an  important  station :  the  walls  with  which  the 
Romans  inclosed  it  yet  form  the  chief  part,  though  frequently  repaired 
and  much  altered,  of  the  town  walls. 

But  the  moat  remarkable  remains  of  a  Roman  station  are  at  Sil- 
Chester,  a  village  on  the  border  of  the  county,  6  miles  due  north  from 
Basingstoke.  It  was  certainly  a  station  of  importance,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  Calleva  Atrebatum  or  the 
Vindomis  of  the  '  Itinerary.'  The  remains  of  this  station  are  among 
the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  form  an  irregular  octar 
gon,  and  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compass ;  they  inclose  a  space 
of  about  100  acres,  divided  into  seven  fields,  together  with  the  parish 
church  and  churchyard,  a  farm-house  and  its  oBBLces.  The  indosure 
contains  several  springs,  and  slopes  to  the  south  :  the  foundations  of 
the  streets  may  yet  be  traced  running  across  it  in  parallel  lines,  and 
in  the  centre  is  an  open  space  supposed  to  have  been  the  forum, 
where  the  foundations  of  a  large  building  and  other  remains  have 
been  dug  up.  There  are  four  gates,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  : 
some  other  openings  have  been  made  since  the  ruin  of  the  town.  The 
avails,  which  are  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height^  are  formed  by  layers 
uf  flat  stones  of  variable  dimensions,  and  of  rubble-stone  consolidated 
by  cement :  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  At  a  short  distance 
north-east  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Brige 
of  Antoninus,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Gale  at  Broughton.  not  far  from 
Stockbridge.  The  walls  of  Porchester  Castle  contain  some  portions 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  are  probably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
stations  denominated  Portus,  either  Poiius  Magnus,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, Portus  Adumi,  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii.'  Roman 
roads  may  be  traced  leading  from  Venta  to  Sorbiodunum  (Old 
Sarum) ;  to  Silchester  and  to  Porchester ;  and  from  Silchester  in 
various  directiona 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  Saxon  invasion.  Hamp- 
shire was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  Venta,  called  by 
the  Saxons  Wintanceaater,  became  the  seat  of  government.  Here 
("erdic,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  buried,  and  here, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  to  Christianity,  a  bishop's  see 
was  established.  In  the  contests  of  the  Saxon  princes  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  taken  by  Wulf  here,  king  of  Mercia,  and  annexed  by  him 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sussex :  it  was  however  soon  after  reconquered  by 
C«adwalla,  king  of  Wessex.  Upon  the  predominance  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  over  the  other  Saxon  potentates  being  permanently 
established  by  Egbert,  Wiochester  became  the  metropolis  of  England. 
When  the  Northmen  attacked  the  iaUnd,  Hampshire  was  exposed 
to  their  ravagea  In  the  reigd  of  Ethelbert,  grandson  of  Egbert 
(A.D.  860-66),  a  body  of  them  advanced  to  Winchester,  which  they 
partially  laid  waste  :  they  were  routed  however  as  they  returned  U> 
their  ships,  and  much  of  the  booty  recovered.  At  Basing,  near  Basing- 
stoke, Ethelred  I.,  king  of  Wessex,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  were 
(U-feated  by  the  Banes,  a.d.  870.  A  year  or  two  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  the  invaders  made  another  attack  on  Winchestior,  damaged 
the  cathedral,  and  murdered  the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  it.  In  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  II.  the  Danes  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the 
civil  dissensions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  same  island 
was  infested  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  son  Harold,  then  in 
rebellion ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Harold  II.  it  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  Tostig,  the  king^s  rebellious  brother.  Winchester 
continued  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  royalty  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

The  New  Forest  became  the  scene  of  several  disasters  to  the  family 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  were  popularly  regarded  as  judg- 
ments on  him  for  hid  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  formation  or  extension 
of  the  forestal  jurisdiction.  His  son  Richard  lost  his  life  here  by  what 
Camden  describes  as  a  '  pestilential  blast : '  his  grandson  Henry,  son 
of  Robert,  was  entangled  among  the  branches  and  killed  while  hunting ; 
and  his  successor  William  Rufus  was  shot  by  a  random  arrow  by 
Walter  Tyrrel  in  1100. 

In  the  civil  war  between  the  supporters  of  King  Stephen  (then  a 
prisoner)  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Wolvesey 
Castle,  the  residence  of  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
brother  of  Stephen,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  party,  and  Win- 
chaster  Castle  and  other  parts  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  empress. 
The  empress's  friends  were  gradually  dispossessed  of  all  they  held, 
except  the  castle ;  and,  when  this  was  hard  pressed,  it  is  said  Uiat  the 
empress  escaped  by  being  carried  through  the  opposing  army,  wrapped 
ia  a  sheet  of  lead,  like  a  corpse  for  interment.  Her  natural  brotiier 
and  chief  supporter,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  taken  soon  after  at 


Stockbridge  and  exchanged  for  the  captive  king.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war  of  Edward  III.,  in  1338,  Southampton  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  French  witii  their  allies  the  Genoese  and 
SpaniardsL  In  1415,  when  Henry  V.  was  about  to  embark  at  South- 
ampton for  France,  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected ;  for 
which  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  others  were  executed  in  that  town. 
In  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  once  attacked 
and  a  second  time  threatened  by  the  French.  About  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  another  attack  was  made  by  the  same  people, 
but  repulsed.  Mary  I.  was  married  at  Winchester  to  Philip  of  Spain 
in  1554. 

Of  these  early  times  the  county  contains  several  relics.  [BiSHOf^a 
WAi;rHAH;  Chbistchuboh  ;  Southamftok.]  Porchester  Castle,  at 
the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  is  of  great  antiquity  and  doubtful 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  fortress 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  and  the  present 
structure  exhibits  traces  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  is  a  quadrangle  inclosing  an  area  of  4  or  6  acres.  The  walls 
are  from  8  to  12  feet  thick  and  18  feet  high,  having  in  many  places  a 
passage  round  them,  defended  by  a  parapet  It  is  inclosed  by  a  ditch 
(double  on  the  east  side),  and  has  18  towers  including  those  of  the 
keep.  The  keep  forms  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  and  incloses 
a  quadrangle  of  115  feet  by  65  feet  The  parish  church  of  Porchester 
is  within  the  outer  court  of  the  castle ;  it  is  a  large  Norman  cross 
church,  of  which  the  south  transept  has  been  destroyed.  Calshot  and 
Hurst  castles,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII L,  are  now  occupied 
as  coast-guard  stationa  Both  are  on  small  headlands  jutting  into  the 
sea ;  Calshot  at  the  entrance  of  Southampton  Water,  and  Hurst  near 
Lymington.  Netley  Castle,  near  Netley  Abbey,  of  about  the  same 
date,  is  now  a  ruin. 

The  chief  monastic  remains  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Christchubch  ;  Rouset;  Winohbsteb]  are  Netley  and  Beaulieu 
abbeys,  and  the  Priory  of  St  Dionyaius,  near  Southampton.  Netley 
Abbey  is  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
about  3  miles  £.  from  Southampton.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  13th  century,  and  was  of  the  Cistercian  order.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  its  possessions  were  valued  at  160/.  2t.  9d.  gross,  or 
1002.  It.  8d  clear  yearly  value.  The  ruins  stand  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  rising  gently  from  the  water,  and  are  so  environed  by  wood  as 
to  be  scarcely  observable  except  on  a  near  approach.  The  chapel  was 
in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  southern  transept  and  the  choir  are  the 
most  perfect  portions  of  the  remaina  Many  parts  of  the  ruins  are 
finely  mantled  with  ivy.  Beaulieu  Abbey  (also  Cistercian)  was 
founded  in  1204  by  King  John :  its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution 
was  428/.  6a  8d.  gross,  or  Z26L  IZt.  2d  clear.  The  stone  wall  which 
surrounded  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  is  in  several  places  nearly 
entire,  and  is  clothed  with  ivy.  The  remains  include  the  abbot's 
apartments,  converted  after  the  dissolution  into  a  family  seat^  having 
a  well-proportioned  vaulted  hall ;  a  long  building,  supposed  from  the 
extent  and  height  of  the  apartments  to  have  been  the  dormitory ;  the 
ancient  kitchen,  and  the  refectory.  The  refectory,  a  plain  stone 
building,  with  strong  buttresses  and  a  curiously-raftered  oak  roof, 
forms  we  parish  church  of  the  village  of  Beauheu.  St  Dionysius's 
(commonly  called  St  Denis's)  Prioiy,  is  on  the  bimk  of  the  Itohin 
above  Southampton.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  for  Augustinian  or 
Black  Canons.  The  rmns  are  of  small  extent^  and  appear  to  have 
formed  the  west  end  of  the  priory  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  that  reign  this 
county  was  the  scene  of  partial  hostilitiea  The  strong  posts  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  were  early  in  the  contest  secui'ed  for  the  Parliament, 
and  the  island  was  thus  preserved  from  subsequent  disturbance.  But 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  contest  that  occurred  in  this  county 
was  the  defence  of  Basing  House,  near  Basingstoke,  by  its  possessor, 
John  Paulet^  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  investment  commenced  in 
August  1643,  and  continued,  probably  at  intervals,  for  two  years. 
Cromwell,  in  Oct  jber  1645  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  burned  it  to 
the  groimd.  In  1647,  Charles  I.,  after  his  escape  from  Hampton 
Court,  remained  concealed  at  Titchfield  House  till  he  gave  himself  up 
to  Colonel  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was 
imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Carisbrook,  and  afterwards  at  Hurst 
Castle. 

Staiutict. — ^According  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1851,  there  were  then 
in  the  county  81 8  places  of  worship,  containing  214,674  sittings.  Of  these 
places  of  worship  389  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  187  to  five 
sections  of  Methodists,  116  to  Independents,  69  to  Baptists,  13  to  Roman 
Catholics,  7  to  Mormons,  6  to  Quakers,  6  to  Unitarians,  and  25  to  minor 
bodiea  The  number  of  Sunday  schooLs  was  576  with  44,828  scholars.  Of 
these  Sunday  schools  322  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  98  to 
Independents,  58  to  Wesleyan Methodists,  45  to  Baptists,  21  to  Primitive 
Methodists,  20  to  Bible  Chxistians,  and  12  to  minor  bodiea  The 
number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  1508  with  57,960  scholars ; 
of  these  487  were  public  schools  with  39,906  scholars,  and  1021  were 
private  schools  with  18,054  scholara  Of  evening  schools  for  adults 
there  were  33  with  677  scholara  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
the  county  possessed  30,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  4239. 
The  libraries  connected  with  these  institutions  contained  in  all  19|30S 
volumes. 
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In  1852  tliere  were  13  nTiDgs  banks  in  the  county,  at  Alraafordy 
Alton,  Andorer,  Badngitoke,  Fareham,  Qoaport^  HaTani,  Lymington, 
Newport  (lale  of  Wight),  Petenfield,  Portamonth,  Soathampion,  and 
Winehester.  The  total  amonnt  owing  to  depoaiton  on  Aovember 
20th  1852  waa  576,65<M:  Ct.  bd. 

HAMPSHIRE,  NEW.    [Njcw  HAMFsmax,! 

HAMPSTEAD,  Middleaez,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  St  John, 
Hampatead,  ia  situated  on  a  oonaiderable  eminence,  abont  4  milea 
N.W.  from  London,  in  51*  83'  N.  Ut,  0*  10'  W.  long.  The  paziah 
haa  been  oonititateda  Union  under  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  oontaina 
an  area  of  2252  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,980.  The 
living  ii  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and 
diocese  of  London.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  extensive  and 
pleasant  proapecta  obtained  from  the  heath,  which  ia  on  the  summit 
of  the  hifl  on  which  the  village  is  built,  have  rendered  Hampatead  a 
favourite  place  of  residence  and  of  holiday  resort  Many  himdsome 
villas  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  road  to  London.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved. 
Hampatead  church,  erected  in  1745,  was  enlarged  in  1844.  It  ia  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  will  accommodate  1600  persons.  In  the  parish 
ore  two  district  churches,  a  proprietary  chapel,  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  English  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodista^ 
Unitariuis,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  National,  Infant^  Prea- 
byterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  sdioola.  The  village  contains  a 
savings  bank,  a  literaiT  institution,  a  public  library,  and  a  dispensary. 
At  Haventock  Hill  m  this  parish,  is  the  extensive  new  building  for 
the  Orphan  Working  SchooL    (Oammmnieaiiom  from  Hampdead) 

HAMPSTEAD,  NORRI&    [BxBsaHiss.] 

HAMPTON.    [Middlesex.] 

HAMPTON,  LITTLE.    [Sussex.] 

HAN  ATT,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hanau  in  the  Electorate  of 
Hease-Cassel  in  Germany,  i»  situated  in  an  extenaive  plain  on  the  river 
Kinzig,  near  ita  junction  with  the  Main,  12  miles  by  railway  E.  from 
Frankfurt«m-Main,  and  86  milea  S.SuW.  from  Caasel,  and  naa  a  popu- 
lation  of  about  16,000  including  the  suburbsL  It  consists  of  an  old 
aod  a  new  town.  In  the  former  is  the  magnificent  castle,  the  gymnsr 
Slum,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  and  the  synagogue.  The  new  town 
Las  straight  broad  streets,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  large  market- 
place, forming  an  oblong  pandlelogram,  with  handsome  fountaina  in 
the  four  comers,  and  the  largo  town-hall  at  one  end.  The  cathedral 
has  a  leaning  tower,  like  that  at  Pisa.  Hanau  is  the  leading  manufac- 
turing town  in  Hesse-Cassel :  its  industrial  products  comprise  silks, 
ribands,  ootUma,  carpets,  leather,  glovea,  hosiery,  porcelain,  jewellery, 
carriages,  &c.  There  is  also  a  conriderable  trade  in  wine,  timber,  and 
casks.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  electoral  palace  of  Philiperuhe  and 
the  baths  of  Wilhehnsbad.  On  October  80, 1813,  Napoleon  L  in  his 
retreat  from  Leipzig  totally  defeated  at  Hanau  an  army  of  Bavariana 
and  Austrians,  commanded  by  Prince  Wreda. 

HANDSWORTH    [STArroBDeBiBK.] 

HANLEY,  Staffordijure,  one  of  the  pottery  towns,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  potteiy  district,  in  53"  2'  N.  lat,  2**  9'  W.  long., 
distant  about  a  mile  N.  from  Stoke,  and  149  milea  N.W.  from  London. 
The  township  of  Hanley  is  united  with  that  of  Shelton  into  one 
market-town,  the  largeat  in  the  district^  of  which  the  population  in 
1851  was  25,869.  It  stands  on  the  south-western  slope  of  a  gently- 
rising  eminence.  The  streets,  which  are  of  good  width,  have  side 
pavements  for  foot  paesengers,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  town 
contains  some  elegant  houses  and  spacious  shops.  The  market-hall 
is  a  convenient  building.  The  chapel  at  Hanley  is  a  commodious 
brick  building,  with  a  tower  100  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  placea  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools^  a  government 
school  of  design,  and  a  mechanica  inatitutei  The  population  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture.  There  is  a  large 
paper-mill.    Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market<lays. 

HANOVER,  THE  KINGDOM  OF,  is  situated  between  61"  18' 
and  53"  52'  N.  lat,  6'  35'  and  11'  41'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  the  German  Ocean;  N.  by  the  Elbe  (which  separatee  it  from 
Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg) ;  K  and  S.E.  by  Prussia  and 
Brunswick;  S.W.  by  Hease-Cassel,  Lippe,  and  Prussia;  and  W.  by 
Holland. 

Area  and  Subdivincnt, — The  entire  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
is  about  14,830  square  miles :  the  population  in  1852  was  1,819,253. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  diviaions  (landdrosteien) 
uf  the  kingdom,  with  the  extent  and  population  of  eacn : — 


Landdrosteien. 

Cftpitals. 

Area  in  £ng. 
Square  Miles. 

Peculation, 
Dec  3, 1852. 

Hanover       .        ,     . 

nildctheim 

LQneburi;     •        ,     . 

SUde 

Omftbrflck    .        ,     . 

Aurich      . 

Hanover      •        ,    , 

Hildesheim 

LQnebarg     .        •    . 

Stade 

OsnabrQck   .        •    . 

£mden     .        • 

CUosthal              •    . 

2,830 
1,722 
4,840 
2,624 
2,414 
1,156 
241 

840,958 
867,883 
888,764 
279,834 
261,965 
185,129 
85,720 

1           ToUl       . 

14,830 

1,819,258 

SuffacCf  Nydrograpkjf,  CommunicalumM. — The  southern  principali- 
ties of  Qrubenhagen  and  Gottingen  are  mountainoua :  in  the  former 
are  the  Habz,  in  the  latter  the  SoUingerwald  Monntaina.  The 
greatest  devatian  is  the  Kftningsberg  in  the  Harv  range,  3300  feet 
hi^  Lower  ranges,  uniting  the  Huz  and  SoUingerwald,  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  Hildesheim  and  Calenbeig ;  but  from  the  cities 
of  ^desheim,  Hanover,  and  Osnabriick,  the  whole  country  is  one 
vaat  plain  aloping  gently  to  the  sea^oaat,  with  only  oocaaonal  and 
not  oonsiderable  elevations.  The  mountains  abound  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  are  covered  with  foreata  of  red  pine  and  fbr,  with  some 
oaks  and  other  timber.  Between  the  monntaina  are  the  most  fertile 
valleys,  and  where  the  country  slopes  frx>m  the  mountains  to  the 

gain  there  is  excellent  arable  land.  Then  follows  a  sandy  tract,  the 
eath  of  Liineburg,  from  50  to  70  miles  in  breadth,  which  crosses  the 
kingdom  from  eart  to  west,  and,  where  left  to  itself,  is  covered  wiUi 
heath,  and  in  some  places  with  fir.  It  is  an  elevated  flat,  broken  only 
towaHa  the  north  by  sand-hills.  In  the  lower  tracts  are  great 
marshes,  or  peat  moors,  as  the  Bourtanger  and  the  Saterland  Moor 
on  the  EuLB,  and  the  Hoch  Moor,  which  occupiea  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  kingdom.  The  low-country  by  the  aesrooast  ia  below  the 
sea-level,  and  is  protected  by  embankments  and  dykea  aimilar  to  those 
of  Holland.  All  this  part  of  the  country  is  alluvial,  and  numeroua 
marine  substances  are  found  preserved  in  it 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  which  receives  the  Jetze^ 
Ilmenan,  Eate,  and  Oste ;  the  Wseb,  the  chief  afliuent  of  which  in 
Hanover  is  the  Leine;  end  the  Eiffi,  which  receives  in  its  course 
the  Luhe ;  all  these  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  German  Ocean. 
There  are  only  two  large  lakes ;  the  Steinhudermeer  and  the  Dii- 
mersee^  which  latter  abounds  in  fish.  In  Elast  Friealand  is  the  sub- 
terraneous Lake  Jordan,  the  surfSsce  of  which  is  so  thickly  over- 
grovm  with  vegetation  that  waggona  can  pass  over  it 

Hanover  has  several  railways,  all  of  which  centre  in  the  capital  The 
Hanover  and  Bremen  line  connecting  those  towns  ia  76  miles  long. 
The  Hanover  and  Hambuig  railway,  which  runs  to  Harbarg  opposite 
Hamburg,  is  106  miles  long ;  and  has  a  branch  between  Lehrte  and 
Hildeaheim  14  milea  long,  and  a  short  branch  to  Harsburg.  The 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  line  has  about  30  miles  in  Hanover.  The 
Hanover  and  Minden  line  has  about  35  miles  in  Hanover.  Some  other 
linea  are  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Oeology  and  Mineralogy' — The  mountain  regions  belong  mostly  to 
the  Silurian  system :  under  this  is  granite,  which  in  several  placea 
forms  the  suriaoe  rock.  Flinty-slate  and  day-slate,  known  as  grau- 
wack^,  aro  the  most  prevalent  atrata.  Above  these  aro  ahales  and 
limestone  rocks ;  and  in  the  hills  between  the  Weser  and  the  Leine 
carboniferotis  strata  occur.  The  great  sandy  moors  and  plains  are 
composed  of  the  days  and  sands  of  the  Wealden  formation,  and 
abound  in  fossil  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  Over  these  wide 
districts  ntmierous  granite  boulders,  many  of  very  huge  size,  are 
scattered. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  very  important;  mining 
forming  a  prindpal  branch  of  the  national  indus&y.  The  more  valu- 
able metds  aro  chiefly  found  in  the  Harz  Mountains ;  the  mines  aro 
worked  by  the  government,  and  aome  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Brunswick.  Gold  is  found,  but  in  extremely  small  quantities. 
Lead,  rich  in  ailver,  is  worked  largdy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clausthal  and  on  the  Brunswick  border.  Copper  mines  aro  woriced 
in  the  same  localities,  and  the  oro  is  very  productive.  Zinc  is  also 
obtained.  Iron-oro  is  widely  difiused,  and  the  oro  is  rich,  but  the 
works  aro  much  less  productive  than  they  might  be  rendered  under  a 
better  system  of  working.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places  between 
the  Leine  and  the  Weser.    There  are  considerable  salt  mines. 

CUntate,  SoU,  ProducHant. — ^The  climate  is  on  the  whole  mild  and 
temperate,  differing  of  coiu*8e  according  to  the  roUtive  situation  of 
mountain  or  plain,  &a  The  lower  parts  are  moist,  and  fogs  aro  frequent; 
but  the  winters  aro  milder  than  in  the  interior.  On  the  sea-coast  violent 
hurricanes  aro  not  unfrequent  daring  the  winter.  The  prevaUing 
winds  aro  the  north-west  in  winter,  the  east  in  spring,  and  Uie  south- 
west in  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperaturo  of  the  kingdom  is 
about  46°  Fahr.,  at  Liineburg  it  is  48°,  in  the  Harz  district  it  is  only 
43°.    The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  23 '5  inches. 

On  the  whole,  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts aro  the  flat  alluvid  tracts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser, 
and  generally  in  those  parts  occupied  by  the  Wealden  days.  Next 
to  these  aro  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  narrow  valleys  and  lowe^ 
slopes  of  the  mountain  districts,  especially  where  the  limestone  rocks 
provuL  Much  of  Arenburg  is  only  fit  for  grazing.  The  broad  bdt 
of  sandy  heath  is  for  the  most  part  barysn,  but  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  still  lie  waste ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  inferior  soil  is,  owing  to  insuffldency  of  manure  and 
the  backward  condition  of  agriculture  generally,  far  from  being 
rendered  as  productive  as  it  might  be.  The  excessive  subdivision  of 
the  land,  with  the  consequent  smallness  of  the  farms  and  inadequacy 
of  capital,  is  said  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  this  inferiority  in  the  state 
of  agricultitfe.  Still  agriculture  is  the  chief  souroe  of  subsistence  to 
the  inhabitants^  and  moro  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  improve- 
ment by  landowners  and  other  influential  persons  within  the  last  few 
years.  Of  the  entiro  area  of  the  country  about  two-fifths  aro  returned 
•3  arable  and  meadow  land ;  a  somewhat  larger  amount  is  occupied 
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by  waste  land,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  the  remainder,  equal  to  1,484,000 
acres,  is  occupied  by  forests.  The  richest  oom  provinoes  are — Hildea- 
helm,  QottingeD,  the  south  of  Kalenbexig,  the  lower  part  of  Qruben- 
hageo,  the  marsh  lands  on  the  Elbe,  Jetse,  Oste,  Weser,  Leine,  and 
AUer,  part  of  Oanabriick  and  East  FrieslandL  Rye  is  generally  grown 
for  bread.  Oats  and  barley  are  largely  grown,  and  a  good  deal  is 
exported  to  England.  Potatoes  are  universally  oultivated.  Turnips 
are  also  generally  grown.  The  country  produces  fba,  tobacco,  hopi^ 
fruity  pulse,  fta 

In  the  marsh-land  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  more  followed  than 
agriculture.  East  Friealand  has  the  finest  breed  of  cattle :  it  possesses 
a  very  favourite  breed  of  large-sized  cows  and  oxen,  has  numerous 
sheep,  and  excellent  horses,  of  which  several  thousand  are  annually 
exported  to  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  total  number  of  horses  in 
Hanover  is  estimated  at  about  800,000;  of  cattle,  950,000;  sheep, 
1,650,000,  producing  annually  some  8,225,000  lbs.  of  wool,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  exported.  The  immense  heaths  in  the  duchy  of  Liine- 
bui^  are  partly  used  as  sheep-walks,  and  when  the  heath  is  in  blossom 
the  keepers  of  bees  go  with  their  hives  from  the  villages  to  itte  heath : 
the  honey  so  obtaineid  is  valued  at  nearly  50,0002.  per  annum. 

The  Harz  forests  are  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine ;  in  kalenburg,  Bremen, 
nnd  the  Upper  Weser  they  are  chiefly  of  beech  and  oiJc.  Large 
quantities  of  timber  are  annually  exported. 

Manufactnre9  and  Trade, — Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Thread  and  linen,  hempen-cloth,  bagging,  ftc, 
are  manufactured,  partly  for  exportation,  at  Osnabriick  and  some 
other  places ;  and  woollens  and  calicoes  at  Gdttingen,  MUnden,  and 
some  other  towns.  There  is  no  other  manufacture  of  any  conse^ 
quence.  The  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  though  considerable,  is  far 
from  being  what  might  be  expected  from  its  favourable  situation  and 
fine  navigable  rivers.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of.  the  country  and  the  importation  of  colonial  articles, 
English  manufiictures,  French  silks,  jewellery,  and  wines,  fruits,  &c. 
The  principal  commercial  port  is  Emden ;  and  Miinden,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  has  an  active  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Germany.  There  are  four  annual  fairs  at  Hanover,  and  two  at 
Osnabriick,  to  which  goods  are  brought  from  the  fairs  of  Brunswick, 
Leipzig,  and  Frankfurt 

Religion,  Education, — The  religion  is  the  Protestant:  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 1,494,033  are  Lutherans;  95,220,  Calvinists;  and  1071  of  other 
sects,  chiefly  Hennonites  and  Moravians.  There  are  217,867  Roman 
Catholics,  chiefly  resident  in  Osnabriick  and  Hildesheim;  and  11,562 
Jews.  There  is  a  minister  of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction. 
The  afi&irs  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  (or  Reformed)  Churches  are 
under  separate  consistories.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under 
two  bishops.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  education.  A 
superior  board  in  Hanover  directs  all  matters  relative  to  the  schools. 
Hanover  has  a  university  atGRyiTiNOEN;  an  academy  for  the  equestrian 
order ;  several  special  academies  or  colleges,  and  central  and  normal 
schools;  17  gymnasia,  attended  by  about  2250  pupils;  13  grammar 
schools,  with  2000  scholars ;  and  8430  popular  schools,  attended  by 
215,000  scholars,  in  the  towns  and  countrv,  of  which  schools  3086 
are  Protestant  and  344  Roman  Catholia  There  are  besides  numerous 
poorhouses,  workhouses,  and  charitable  institutions.  Justice  is 
administered  by  six  district  courts,  one  for  each  of  the  landdrosteien 
except  Clausihal,  and  by  the  magistrates  of  the  royal,  manorial,  and 
other  minor  courts. 

Hanover  is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers.  Besides  the 
ministry  there  is  a  council  of  state.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  royal  demesnes  and  forests,  the  mines  and  salt-works,  the 
tolls  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  receipts  on  the  railways,  the  post- 
office,  direct  (land,  house,  and  income)  taxes,  indirect  taxes,  export, 
import,  and  transit  duties,  and  state  lotteries.  The  total  estimated 
revenue  for  1853-4  was  8,005,099  dollars  (about  1,200,0002.) ;  the  total 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  8,832,718  dollars  (1,249,9001);  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  327,619  dollars  (49,0002.).  The  national  debt  amounts 
to  36,522,887  dollars  (5,478,0001:). 

The  military  establishment  is  18,500  infantry,  8720  cavalry,  1450 
artillery,  in  all  23,670  regulars,  besides  the  militia,  or  landwehr.  All 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  17  to  that  of  50  without 
exception,  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  landsturm,  or  local  militia. 
There  are  10  garrison  towns.  The  manufactures  connected  with  the 
army  are — one  of  small-arms  at  Herzberg,  one  of  gunpowder  at 
Hersen,  and  a  cannon-foundry  in  Hanover. 

Hilary, — In  the  remotest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  the 
countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  inhabited  by  small 
independent  tribes  of  hunters  and  herdsmen.  The  Cherusoi,  celebrated 
for  their  victory  over  the  Roman  general  Quintilius  Varus,  dwelt  about 
the  Harz  and  far  into  Westphalia ;  the  Chaud  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Weser ;  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbei 
When  Charlemagne  first  introduced  the  Christian  religion  the'-cotmtry 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Saxons.  Though  subsequently,  as  the  imperial 
power  declined,  many  powerful  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
arose  with  almost  despotic  authority,  yet  the  condition  of  the  people 
improved ;  the  mines  of  the  Harz  and  the  salt  springs  of  LUnebuiv 
were  discovered,  and  a  considerable  traffic  began,  by  which  Bardowieck 
•  and  Gandersheim  in  particular  profited.  Otho  the  Great  gave  in  970 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Hermann  Billing^  a  wealthy 


lord  in  Liineboiv,  in  whose  fiimily  it  remained  till  the  death  of  the 
last  desoendant,  Magnus,  in  1107.  His  successor,  Henry  the  Black, 
duke  of  Bavaria^  and  brother  of  Guelf,  or  Welf,  a  prince  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  marrying  ft  princess  of  the  house  of  Billing,  obtained  with 
her  the  duchy  of  LUnebuzg,  and  afterwards  aoquirad  Brunswick, 
Gottingen,  and  other  principalities. 
The  broils  and  troubles  wtdch  continued  for  nearly  a  hundrod  years 


League  found  great  favour  here,  and  of  the  85  towns  composing  that 
celebrated  confederation  18  were  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
We  cannot  trace  the  various  partitions  of  territory  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Guelf  family  into  different 
branches,  all  of  which  have  however  become  extinct  except  those  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbttttel  end  Brunswick  Liineburg,  the  latter  of  which 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1712.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  electors  of  Hanover  continued 
to  be  kings  of  Great  Britain  till,  on  the  death  of  VHlliam  IV.,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  devolving  off  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the  male  line,  the  two 
countries  were  separated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest  sur- 
viving brother  of  King  William,  ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover  by 
the  name  of  Ernest  Augustus. 

Hanover  co-operated  with  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1741,  and  in 
the  Seven  Tears'  War,  which  latter  was  peculiarly  disastrous  to  it,  as 
the  country  was  through  the  whole  time  the  arena  of  hostile  armies, 
and  suffered  both  from  friends  and  foes.  The  tranquillity  which 
Northern  Germany  enjoyed  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1768,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce  of  England  in  North 
America,  doubled  the  trade  of  Bremen,  Hambui^,  and  Altona  with 
the  interior  of  Germany,  which  was  sUll  further  augmented  from 
1702  to  1808  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  France  and  Holland ; 
and  this  trade  being  carried  on  from  those  seaports  through  Hanover, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  Uiat  kingdom. 

From  the  spring  of  1798  Hanover  took  part  in  the  war  with 
France,  but  in  1795  was  included  in  the  convention  between  France 
and  Prussia  for  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  Hanover  in  1803,  and  treated  it  like  a  conquered 
coun^.  In  1806  Prussia  announced  that  Hanover  had  been  ceded 
by  France  in  exchange  for  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufch&tel,  and  wa« 
for  ever  incorporated  with  Pruasia^  Bonaparte  however  again  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  following  year,  and  retained  it  till  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  1818,  when  the  whole  electorate  was  restored  to 
the  lawful  sovenign,  who  assumed  in  1815  the  title  of  King  of  Han- 
over, that  of  elector  having  ceased  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire.  In  1819  a  constitution  was  introduced  with  a  general  assembly 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  one  chamber;  and  in  1888  a  new 
constitution  was  agreed  to  by  the  estates,  and  sanctioned  by  King 
William  IV.,  who  however  made  various  changes  in  fourteen  of  tho 
articles.  This  constitution  was  abrogated  by  a  proclamation  of  his 
successor  Ernest  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  proceeding  which 
led  to  very  serious  disturbances.  The  present  constitution  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  181 9. 

HANOVER,  a  landdrostei,  or  provioce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
in  Germany,  comprises  the  former  principality  of  Kalenbeig  or  Calen- 
berg,  and  the  counties  of  Hoya  and  Diepholk  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  territories  of  Bremen  and  the  province  of  Stade,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Weser  and  the  Aller ;  K  by  the  provinces  of  Liine- 
burg and  Hildesheim ;  S.  by  Brunswick,  Lippe,  and  Prussian  West- 
phalia ;  and  W.  by  Westphalia,  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabriick, 
and  the  grand  duchv  of  Oldenbui^.  The  area  of  the  province  is  2830 
square  miles^  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1852,  amounted  to  849,958. 

The  principality  of  Kalenberg,  which  forms  the  southern  portion  of 
the  province,  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Leine,  which  river 
drains  its  central  and  eastern  part;  and  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Weser,  which  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  principality  and  again 
touches  its  north-western  border.  The  southern  part  of  the  princi- 
pality is  traversed  by  numerous  offsets  from  the  Han  Mountains,  the 
highest  ridges  being  the  Deister  Hills  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of 
Hanover,  and  Uie  Siintel  Hills  farther  westy  near  a  detached  territory 
of  Hesse-CasseL  The  plain  between  these  two  ranges  is  celebrated 
for  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Saxon  hero,  Wittekind,  who  here  sur- 
prised and  annihilated  one  of  Charlemagne's  armies  in  A.D.  762.  A 
large  sepulchral  mound  and  remaina  of  the  Saxon  entrenchments  still 
mark  the  scene  of  the  engagement  The  northern  districts  are  levi*!^ 
in  parts  marshy,  but  in  general  well  adapted  for  a^culture,  with  the 
exception  of  G!ess  Moor,  a  large  region  of  bog  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  between  the  Fuhse^  the  Leine,  and  the 
Aller.  Another  moor  lies  westfrard  of  this,  between  the  Leine  and 
the  Weser.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  potatoes,  and  colza  are 
the  principal  crops.  Some  beet-root  for  makmg  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
hemp  are  also  grovm.  There  is  a  good  breadth  of  meadow  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  a  considerable  number  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared.  Timber  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province.  Great  quantities  of  turf  are  out  in  the 
bogs  for  AieL    The  prindpali^  takes  its  name  from  tho  TiUsse  of 
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Kalenberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leinoi  12  miles  S.  f^m  Hanover. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  Kalenbei^.  Hanover  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  and  of  the  kingdom,  ffameln,  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser,  in  the  south-west  of  the  province,  25  miles  from  Hano- 
ver, has  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  52**  6'  29'  N.  lat, 
9°  20'  18*  K  long.,  and  is  an  important  position,  as  it  commands  the 
navigation  of  the  Weser.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  formerly 
defended  ako  by  a  citadel  called  Fort  Qeorf^o,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  but  this  the  French  blew  up  in  1806.  The  town  though  small 
has  some  laige  public  buildings,  mduding  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
Calvinist  meeting-house,  and  a  monastery.  Its  position  on  a  navigable 
river  and  on  one  o(  the  high  roads  leading  from  Hanover  to  the  Rhine, 
make  it  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity.  The  inhabitants  find 
occupation  in  the  riyer  trade,  in  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Weser,  and 
in  the  tan-yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  pipe  and  tobacco  factories 
of  the  town.  A  good  river  harbour  was  formed  here  in  1734  by  the 
construction  of  a  large  sluice. 

About  12  miles  higher  up  the  Weser,  and  inclosed  by  Brunswick,  is 
the  isolated  district  of  JBodenwerder,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hanover.  The  little  walled  town  of  Bodenwerder  is  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Weser,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants.  A  little  higher  up  the 
Weser,  on  its  left  bank,  and  tonchiug  Westphalia,  is  another  outlying 
district  of  the  provioce  named  Polle,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name  and  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  ffoya  lies  west  of  the  principality  of  Ealenberg,  and 
comprises  the  most  north-western  part  of  the  province  between  the 
Weeer,  Oldenbuig,  and  the  republic  of  Bremen.  The  river  Hunte 
separates  it  for  a  few  miles  from  Oldenburg.  The  other  rivers  are  the 
Aue,  which  runs  east  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  and 
joins  the  Weser  on  the  left  bank  a  little  above  Nienbuig ;  and  the 
Dehme,  another  feeder  of  the  Weser,  which  drains  the  north-west 
district.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  marshy  and  sandy  wastes.  The  best  land  is  alon^ 
the  rivers,  where  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  fertile  loam.  The  fimn 
products  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  Homed  cattle,  light 
horses,  pig8»  and  sheep  are  reared.  Honey  is  abundant,  especially  in 
the  moors,  where  the  heath  is  said  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  beea. 
There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  forest  land,  from  which  and  the 
peat  bogs  the  inhabitants  obtain  fuel.  Linen  and  linen-yam  are  the 
only  industrial  products  properly  so  called.  The  county  is  named 
from  the  old  castle  and  town  of  ffoya,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Hanover.  Hoya  is  a  market-town  with 
About  2000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  on  the  Weser,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  capital  of  the  county  is  Menburg,  situated 
85  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Hanover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tified, but  its  defences  have  been  dismantled.  There  are  two  churches, 
an  hospital,  and  about  5000  inhabitants^  who  manufacture  vinegar  and 
linen,  and  trade  in  wood' and  coal. 

The  county  of  Diepholz  is  a  small  territory  lying  south-west  of  the 
county  of  Hoya,  and  like  it  presents  a  heathy  marshy  surface,  inter- 
spersed with  some  fertile  spots  on  which  hemp  and  flax  are  grown, 
and  diversified  in  the  west  and  south  by  a  few  undulations.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Hunte,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  iSummersee, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  whole  province,  situajbed  close  to  the  Olden- 
buig frontier.  Near  the  lake  there  is  good  pasture  land.  Vany  of 
the  marshes  in  this  part  of  the  province  have  been  drained  by  canals 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  chief 
town  of  the  county,  Diepholz,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hunte, 
35  mUes  W.  from  Nienbuig,  and  has  about  2500  inhabitants. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  various  railroads  leading  from  the  city 
of  Hanover  to  Bmnswick,  Harburg,  Bremen,  Minden,  Hildeeheim, 
and  Qottingen.    [Hanovbb,  Kingdom  of] 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  situated  in 
52'  22'  N.  lat,  9"  42'  E.  long.,  in  an  agreeable,  well-cultivated  plain, 
on  the  river  Leine,  which  is  navigable  from  the  city  to  its  junction 
with  the  Weser;  it  contains  with  the  suburbs  about  40,000 
inhabitants. 

The  city  consists  of  three  parts— the  Old  Town,  the  j£gidian  New 
Town,  and  the  New  Town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  Old 
Town  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses  old-fashioned  and  irregular,  but  the  two  other  parts  are  hand- 
some and  regularly  built,  the  city  having  been  mudi  improved  since  it 
has  become  the  permanent  residence  of  Uie  king.  Outside  of  the  walls 
are  two  suburbs,  the  Linden  and  the  Qartengemeinde.  The  most 
interesting  public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  wiUi  the  opera-house 
and  palace  church,  the  viceroy's  palace,  the  landstiinde-haus  (meeting- 
house of  the  chambers),  the  mini,  the  arsenal,  the  royal  mews,  the 
town-hall  (a  fine  old  gothic  edifice,  with  a  good  library  of  40,000 
volumes),  and  the  royal  library  with  the  archives.  Hanover  has  also 
Lutheran,  German,  and  French  Calvinist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  a  synsgogue.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  infirmaries^  hospitals,  and  poor-houses.  For 
the  purposes  of  education  there  are  the  Qeoigianum  (a  colleeiate 
establishment  for  the  sons  of  nobles),  a  lyceum,  an  industrial  scnool, 
many  elementary  8ohools»  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmaster! ;  *^l«^ 
soientifio,  artistic,  and  other  socletieflL    The  manufactures  are  nume- 


rous, but  not  of  much  consequence ;  the  trade  is  eztensiva.  Tho 
commercial  institutions  are  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  a  market  for  mining  produce.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  royal 
country  palace  of  Montbrillant  and  the  royal  palace  of  Herrenhausen, 
the  grounds  of  both  of  which  are  very  famous. 

Hanover  was  founded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century,  and  in 
1203  was  assigned  to  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  In  1641 
Duke  Christian  Louis  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  which  had  been 
lately  erected,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the  prince, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country.  In  1725  the  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Prussia  was  concluded  here  :  and  in  1745  the  convention 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Dresden.  The  walls,  with  five  gates,  and 
broad  ditches,  were  partly  levelled  in  1780,  and  laid  out  in  streets, 
and  the  remainder  converted  into  a  handsome  esplanade,  on  which 
are  the  marble  bust  of  Leibnitz,  placed  under  a  cupola  in  the  antique 
style,  and  the  Waterloo  Column,  162  feet  high,  with  the  figure  of 
Victory  on  the  summit. 

HANWELL.    [MiDDLBSBX.] 

HARAMAT  MOUNTAINS    [Abyssinia.! 

HARBOROUGH,  MARKET.    [Mabkbt  Habbobougb.] 

HARBOUR  ISLAND.    [Bahamas.] 

HARBURG,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  province  of 
Lfineburg,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg,  106  miles  by  railway  N.  from  the  city  of 
Hanover,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  also  commands  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe.  There  are  two  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gunpowder  factory, 
sugar  refineries,  tanyards ;  manufactories  of  woollen  stufis,  linen,  and 
hosiery ;  and  an  active  transit  trade  with  Hamburg  and  the  countries 
south  of  the  Elbe.  The  timber  trade  of  Harbuig  also  is  extensive. 
A  steam  ferry  affords  frequent  and  rapid  communication  with  Ham- 
burg. As  sea-going  vessels  could  not  formerly  be  brought  alongside 
the  quays,  goods  were  usually  trans-shipped  at  Hambuig  or  Altona  and 
brought  thence  to  Harburg  in  lighters ;  but  simultaneously  with  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harbuig  (which,  it  may 
be  added,  connects  the  port  with  all  the  principal  commercial  towns 
of  Germany)  the  harbour  was  deepened  and  enlarged  so  as  to  afford 
accommodation  for  500  vessels,  which  may  now  land  their  cargoes  on 
the  wharfik  The  depth  of  the  channel  between  Harburg  and  Altona 
is  10  feet  at  low  and  15  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  extends  to  the 
railway  goods-station,  and  merchandise  is  lifted  by  a  crane  out  of  tho 
hold  of  vessels  and  placed  on  the  train.  The  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  the  completion  of  the  railway,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
freedom  of  the  harbour  in  1850  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  commerce 
of  Harburg,  which  still  continues  to  improve,  although  the  freedom  of 
the  port  was  suppressed  in  1853  by  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  distance  to  Hambuig  across  the  Elbe  is 
four  miles  and  a  half. 

HARDINGSTONE,  Northamptonshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hardingstone,  is  situated  in  52°  13' 
N.  lat,  0*  52'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Northampton, 
and  62  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  1196.  The  living  of  Hardingstone  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Hardingstone 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  one  hamlet  with  an  area  of 
32,560  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9,156.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  which  is  partly  of  early  English  style,  there  are  a  National 
school  for  boys  and  an  Infant  school.  In  the  parish,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  road  from  London  to  Northampton,  is  one  of  the  crosses 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor  by  Edward  I.  It  is  octangular 
and  richly  ornamented. 

HAREWOOD.    [YoRKSHiBE.] 

HARFLEUR.    [^kine  Inf&bieubb.] 

HARLECH.    [MERiONErnsHiBE.] 

HARLOW.    [Essex] 

HARO.    [Castilla  la  Vieja,] 

HAROLD^S  CROSS.    [Dublin,  County  of] 

HARPER'S  FERRY.    [Viboinia.] 

HARRINGTON.    [Cumbebland.I 

HARROGATE,  HARROWGATE,  or  HIGH  HARROGATE,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  small  town  and  watering  place  in  the  parish  of 
Knaresborough,  is  situated  in  54'  N.  lat,  1"  81'  W.  long.,  distant  20 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  York,  203  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road, 
196  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  line  of  railway,  and  222  miles  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  Une.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Harrogate  was  3678  in  1851.  The  liring  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  The  local  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  21  commissioners. 

Harrogate  rose  into  notice  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputed  efficacy  of  its  medicinal  springs.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  watering  places  in  the  north  of  England.  Harro- 
gate is  usually  thronged  with  visitors  during  the  season,  which  com- 
mences in  May  and  continues  till  September.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church  at  High  Harrogate,  a  neat  early  English  struc- 
ture, was  consecrated  about  20  years  back.  The  Independents, 
Wealeyan  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Reformers  have  places  of  wor* 
ship :  there  are  in  Harrogate  Bntish  and  Naticnud  schools,  and  an 
Infant  school ;  and  at  Bachelors  Gardens,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
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distant,  is  a  small  Endowed  schooL  A  mechanics  inetitute  is  in  the 
town.  The  Bath  Hospital  will  accommodate  about  100  patients. 
This  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of  poor  invalids.  The  mineral 
springs  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  saline 
aperient  The  principal  sulphur  well  is  in  Low  Harrogate,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Hi^h  Hai'rogate. 

HARROLiD,  Bedfordshire,  a  market*town  in  the  parish  of  Harrold, 
is  situated  near  the  Noi'thamptonshire  border  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ouse,  in  62^  13'  N.  lat,  O**  86'  W.  long.,  distant  9  mUes  N.W.  from 
Bedford,  and  59  miles  K.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Harrold  in  1851  was  1083.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  parish 
church,  Vhich  has  been  recently  repaired,  has  a  handsome  spire. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Lidependents,  a  National  school,  and  alms- 
houses for  six  widows.  The  market-house  is  a  neat  building.  Laoe 
is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent :  malting,  brewing,  brick-making, 
and  glove-making  are  carried  on.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day :  fairs 
are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and  October  11th. 

HARROW.    [Middlesex.] 

HARTFORD.    [Connectpiout.] 

HARTINGTON.    [Debbtbhirb.] 

HARTISMERE,  a  hundred  in  the. county  of  Suffolk  which  has 
been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Hartismere  hundred  is  bounded 
N.  by  Norfolk,  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Stow,  E.  by  the  hundred  of 
Hoxne,  and  W.  by  tibe  hundred  of  Blackboum.  The  hundred  con- 
tains an  area  of  49,895  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,441. 
Hartismere  Poor-Law  Union  contajns  32  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  53,530  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,850. 

HARTLAND.    [Devonshire.] 

HARTLEPOOL,  Durham,  a  sea-port  and  noarket^town  in  the  parish 
of  Hartlepool,  is  situated  in  54**  41'  N.  Ut,  l"  11'  W.  long.,  distant 
20  miles  E.S.K  from  Durham,  253  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  264  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  pariah  in  1851 
was  9503.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Durham.  The  town  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  12  capital  burgesses.  For 
sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

Hai'tlepool  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea  a 
few  miles  fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees :  the  peninsula  is  partly 
formed  by  a  pool  called  the  Slake,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  into 
which  flows  a  small  beck.  A  monastery  at  this  place  is  mentioned  by 
Bede.  The  Normans  called  the  place  Hart-le-pol,  tiie  pool  or  slake 
of  Hart,  whence  the  modem  name.  King  John  erected  it  into  a 
borough  by  charter  in  1200,  and  granted  to  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
its  superior,  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  13th  century 
the  walla  were  erected,  and  a  haven  of  nearly  12  acres  formed.  Of 
the  waUs  some  portions  still  remain.  The  old  haven  is  disused.  The 
present  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  :  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  affords  a  safe  retreat  in  rough 
weather.  Laden  vessels  under  100  tons  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
harbour.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Garrison  pointy  and  life-boats  are 
maintained  by  subscription. 

The  town  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.  The 
town-hall  was  erected  about  a  century  ago.  Extensive  docks  have 
been  recently  constructed,  and  in  connection  with  railways  which 
enter  the  town  afford  great  facilities  for  the  trade  of  the  district,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  West  Harbour  Dock,  about 
half  a  mile  westward  from  the  town,  is  extensive,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  a  large  number  of  vessels.  There  is  an  extensive  take  of 
fresh  fish  at  Hartlepool  Turbot  is  sent  to  the  London  markets. 
Many  tons  of  fish  are  salted  for  exportation.  Saturday  is  the  market- 
day.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  August  21st,  October  9th,  and 
November  27th.  Hartlepool  is  visited  in  summer  by  numerous 
families  for  bathing. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  chiefly  in  the  early 
English  style.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  town ;  the  south  door  has  some  late  Norman  enrichments.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  with  an  embattled  parapet  and  crocketed  pinna- 
cles ;  it  is  supported  by  very  large  and  bold  flying  buttresses.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  United  Presbyterians,  Weisleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  Seamen's 
Bethel  is  maintained  in  Victoria  Dock.  There  are  two  Free  schools, 
National  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
news-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
On  the  town  moor  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work,  and  along  the 
shore  the  remains  of  some  batteries. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Hartlepool  on  December  31st,  1853,  were : — Under  50  tons  3, 
tonnage  17;  above  50  tons  124,  toxmage  26,777;  steam-vessels  6, 
tonnage  124.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  1853  were : — Coasting  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels  327,  tonnage 
25,407 ;  steam-vessels  16,  tonnage  605 :  outwards,  sailing-vessels  6584, 
tonnage  854,174 ;  steam-vessels  30,  tonnage  7533.  Colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels,  British  409,  tonnage  75,868 ; 
foreign  652,  tonnage  98,858 :  outwards,  British  639,  tonnage  124,368 ; 
foreign  1624,  tonnage  214,344.     Foreign  trade,  steam-vessels,  British, 
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inwards  17,  tonnage  3802 ;  outwards  21,  tonnage  4988.    The  amount 
of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851  was  6690/.  2s.  2d, 

When  Bruce  declared  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish  crown  his 
English  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  borough  of  Hartlepool 
was  granted  to  the  Clifford  family,  by  which  it  was  long  held.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Scots  in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1315,  a 
year  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Hartlepool  furnished  five  ships 
and  145  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  HI.  before  Calais.  In  the 
northern  rebellion  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Hartlepool  was  taken  by  the  rebels. 
The  Scottish  army,  which  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentarians  in 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1644  :  it  was  retained 
by  them  till  1647,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  Parliamentarians. 

HARTLEY.    [Northumberland.]     • 

HARTLET-WINTNEY,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hartley-Wintney,  is  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  in  51**  18'  N.  lat,  0"  53'  W.  Ion?., 
distant  26  miles  N.E.  from  Wmchester,  and  38  miles  a W.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hartley-Wintney 
in  1851  was  1582.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Hartley-Wintney  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  ai'ea  of  37,168  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  11,230.  Coach-building  and  tanning  are  carri^l  on. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove-Tuesday  and  June  29th. 

HARWICH,  Essex,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Dovercourt,  is  situated  on  ti^e 
extremity  of  a  spit  of  land  that  projects  into  the  estuary  formed  by 
the  Stour  and  the  Orwell,  in  51*'  57'  N.  lat,  1"  17'  E.  long. ;  15  miles 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Colchester,  and  66  miles  N.E.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  borough  was  4451  in  1851.  The  parliamentaiy 
borough,  which  was  created  in  1318  by  Edward  II.,  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  a  privilege  which  it  has  more 
than  once  foifeited.  The  municipal  borough  is  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  town  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 

The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  site  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. It  chiefly  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  ga&  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  a  lai^e  brick  structure 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  stone  buttresses  and  steeple,  was 
erected  in  1821.  The  paridi  church  of  Dovercourt,  which  is  in  the 
decorated  style,  is  situated  two  miles  from  Harwich  on  the  Colchester 
road.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  An  esplanade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and 
the  Qerman  Ocean  are  obtained,  extends  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southward  from  the  town  to  Beacon  HilL  A  little  east  of  the 
esplanade  is  a  martello  tower,  and  between  this  and  the  town  on  the 
north  are  two  lighthouses  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour.  Roman 
cement  is  manufactured  in  laige  quantities  at  Harwich  from  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  stone  which  is  found  imbedded  in  the  London  day,  and 
is  dredged  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a  manufiictory  of 
fossil  manure  called  coprolite.  Ship-building  and  the  fisheries  give 
employment  to  many  hands.  There  is  a  well-supplied  royal  dockyard 
at  Harwich,  and  the  property  under  the  Ordnance  department  ia 
extensive.  Steamers  ply  to  London  during  the  summer.  There  is 
also  daily  communication  by  steam-vessel  with  Ipswich.  A  branch 
railwav  to  Harwich  from  the  Manningtree  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  line  is  nearly  completed.  In  the  town  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls ;  a  Corporation  Free  school  for  32  boys ;  a 
savings  bank ;  baths ;  a  royal  yacht  club  and  reading-rooms ;  and 
a  custom-house.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  1st  and  October  18th  ; 
weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Orwell,  is  protected  on  the  east  by  Landguard  Pointy  a  promontory 
from  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Beacon  Cliff. 
Between  these  two  points  lie  the  entrances  to  the  harbour,  which  are 
conuuanded  by  Landguard  Fort»  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  continued  removals  of  the  celnent  stone  from  the  London  clay, 
of  which  the  Beacon  Cliff  is  composed,  have  caused  successive  falls  in 
the  cliff  to  such  an  extent  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  low  water-mark  has  gained  full  600  feet  on  the  Essex  shore,  and 
the  harbour  has  been  idmost  totally  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  the  cliff  Landguard  Point,  against 
whidi  the  barrier  fonned  by  the  Beacon  Cliff  tended  to  shoot  the  ebb 
tide,  has  by  the  deposit  of  shingle  and  beach  advanced  full  800  feet 
south  of  its  former  termination,  and  the  main  channel,  which  lies  dose 
under  the  Suffolk  shore,  was  thus  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions. 
In  accordance  with  the  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1844, 
Harwich  has  been  made  a  narbour  of  refuge.  The  works  have  cost 
upwards  of  1 00,000/.  The  oommissioners  state  that  *'  Harwich  harbour 
is  remarkably  well  situated  for  the  convenience  of  a  north  sea 
squadron,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is 
the  only  safe  harbour  along  this  coast,  and  is  in  the  direct  line  of 
traffic  between  the  Thames  and  the  northern  ports  of  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  of  the  trade  from  the  north  of  Europe." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Harwich  on  December  31st>  1853,  were  as  follows  : — Under 
50  tons  72,  tonnage  2170;  above  50  tons  54,  tonnage  5171.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  ontered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
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1853  were  r—Coaatwise,  inwards,  684,  tonnage  41,988 ;  outwards,  424, 
tonnage  19,000  :  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  inwards,  80  vessels,  6185 
tons  ;  outwards,  178  vessels,  10,644  tons. 

HARZ  MOUNTAINS,  the  most  northern  mountain  range  in  Ger- 
many, occupies  an  area  of  above  1000  square  miles,  between  51°  30' 
and  62"  N.  lat,  10"  and  11"  80'  E.  long.  It  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Frankenwald  and  Thiiringerwald,  and  about  60  miles  from  it,  and 
runs  easVsouth-east  and  west-north-west.  Its  length  is  about  55 
mile?,  its  mean  width  about  19  miles. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  Harz  Mountains  rise  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent ;  on  the  east  they  sink  into  an  elevated  plain,  and  on  the 
west  pass  gradually  into  the  hilly  tract  which  joins  it  in  that  direction. 
A  line  drawn  fnAn  Ilsenburg  over  the  Brooken,  the  Achtermanns- 
hohe,  and  the  Bnichberg,  divides  the  whole  range  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  eastern  and  lower  is  called  the  Lower  Harz,  and  the 
western  and  higher  the  Upper  Harz.  The  same  line  separates  the 
waters  which  run  to  the  Elbe  and  Weser  respectively.  No  con- 
tinuous ridg^  is  observable.  The  range  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
irregular  mountain  summits,  with  generally  level  tops,  and  nearly  all 
covered  with  earth  and^  with  trees.  A  few  of  the  summits,  which 
consist  of  granite  and  hornblende,  are  bore,  and  rise  higher  and  with 
a  steep  ascent.  The  highest  summits  are — the  Brocken,  3740  feet, 
the  Konigsberg,  3420  feet,  the  Bruchberg,  3420  feet,  the  Achtermanns- 
hohe,  2880  feet,  and  the  Warmberg,  3080  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  valleys,  some  of  which  are  wide,  and  others  very  narrow,  lie  in 
every  direction.  The  forests  are  m  ostly  composed  of  pine,  except  to  the 
east,  where  the  mountains  are  lower,  and  covered  with  elms,  ash,  oak, 
and  beech.  The  higher  parts  are  covered  with  snow  from  October 
to  May. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Harz  is  granite,  which  however  is  generally 
covered  with  porphyry  and  silurian  rocks  as  grauwackd,  clay-slate, 
limestone,  gypsum,  and  sandstone.  In  the  western  districts  are  rich 
lead-mines,  which  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  and  some 
copper  mines  :  in  the  eastern  districts  iron-ore  is  abundant.  There 
are  some  remarkable  caverns  in  the  range,  as  the  Baumanns-Hohle  near 
Elbingerode,  a  series  of  six  chambers  800  feet  long,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  136  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  little  river  Bode,  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain :  this  cavern  is  much  visited  on  account 
of  the  fine  stalactites  it  contains. 

The  connection  between  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thiiringerwald 
is  formed  at  the  western  extremity  of  both  ranges  by  an  elevated 
table-land  lying  south  of  the  Harz,  called  the  Kichsfeld,  whose  surface 
is  perhaps  1600  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  western  extremity  of 
the  Harz  Mountains  is  connected  with  a  hilly  country,  which  extends 
beyond  the  Weser  to  the  Egge  range,  east  of  Paderbom.  The  hills 
which  occupy  this  district  rarely  ris6  to  the  elevation  of  mountains, 
except  in  the  Soiling,  where  the  Moosbeiig  attains  1680  feet. 
HA8LEMERK     [Subrbt.] 

HASLINQDEN,  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  is  situated  in  53**  48' 
N.  lat.,  2"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  36  miles  S.E.  from  Lancaster,  204 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  206  miles  by  the  North- 
Western  and  East-Lancashire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Haslingden  in  1861  was  6154.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Haslingden  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  townships,  with  an  area  of  26,711  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  50,424. 

Haslingden  is  situated  on  an  eminence ;  the  newer  part  of  the  town 

being  built  about  the  base  of  the  hill.    The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  town-hall  is  a  new  building.    The  parochial  chapel,  a  large  and 

handsome  edifice,  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  near  the  close  of  last 

sentury.      The  font  is  about  300  years  old.      There  are  places  of 

worship  for  Baptists,  Independents, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 

Quakers,  and  Mormons;    National  schools,  a  school  supported  by 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  and    a  mechanics   institute    with  a  library. 

Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.    The  woollen, 

cotton,  and  silk  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on.    Flannel 

is  largely  manufactured.    Several  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries  are 

n  the  vicinity.    Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days.    Two 

great  fain  are  held  on  May  8th  and  October  8rd. 

{OommuniccUion  from  Hadingden.) 

HASSELT.    [LiUBTTRo.] 

HASTINGS,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  cinque  port^  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
in  60"  61'  N.  lat,  0"  85'  E.  long.,  distant  70  miles  B.  by  N.  from 
Chichester,  64  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  76  miles  by  the 
London  and  South-Coast  railway,  and  74  miles  by  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  borough  of  Hastings  in  1861  was  16,966  ;  that 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  17,011.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
borough  is  under  the  managemc-nt  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Hastings  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  12,645 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  21,216. 

Hastings  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his 
'History  of  Western  Sussex,'  says  that  "In  898  the  Danes  in  250 


ships,  coDcmanded  by  the  pirate  Hastiuge,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bother,  near  Komney  Mai'sh,  and  immediately  possessed  them- 
selves of  Apuldore,  where,  and  at  Hastings  (so  called  from  theit 
leader)  they  constnicted  forts  and  ravaged  ul  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  country."  A  more  probable  opinion  however  is  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  'Saxons  in  England/  that  it  was  the 
fortress,  and  probably  at  one  time  the  town,  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Haostingas.  In  924  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  havo  a  mint 
Hastings  has  returned  ttro  members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  As  one  of  the  cinque  ports  it  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  Dover. 

The  to^vn  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  hollow, 
sheltered  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  by  lofty  hills.  It  consists 
principally  of  two  streets,  separated  by  the  Bourne,  a  small  stream 
which  here  falls  into  the  sea.  To  the  westward  of  the  town,  upon  a 
lofty  cliff,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.  Tlie  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  paved.  The  more  recent  streets,  squares,  and  terraces 
are  well  built,  and  have  many  good  houses.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  place  has  of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to  during  the  bathing 
season  by  invalids  and  others,  for  whom  commodious  hotels,  baths, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  a  theatre,  an  arcade,  &c.,  have  been  pro- 
vided. A  spacious  terrace,  oalled  the  Marine  Parade,  runs  along  the 
sea-front  of  the  town,  joining  the  Grand  Parade  of  St.  Leonard's-c  n- 
Sea.  There  are  two  ancient  churches.  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  and  St.  Clement?,  erected  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  church  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Castle  is  modem.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  Infieint  schools.  Saiinders's  school,  foundtd 
in  1708,  the  endowment  of  which  was  stated  to  be  70Z.  a  year  in  1837, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  A  Qrammar  school, 
founded  in  1844,  had  6  boarders  and  40  day  pupils  in  1852.  There 
are  a  mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  numerous  benevolent 
associations.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  structure  supported  on  arches, 
with  a  market-place  beneath  it.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a 
custom-house,  a  jail,  dispen«ary,  &c.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
now  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  visitors.  The  chief  occupation  is 
that  of  fishing,  which  employs  about  90  boats,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  male  population.  Many  persons  are  engaged  in  boat- 
building, and  in  lime-burning.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Saturday ; 
one  for  poultry  and  provisions  is  held  daily;  and  a  fish-market  is 
generally  held  every  day  on  the  beach.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  July  26tb,  and  November  23rd. 

St.  LeonartTs-on-Sea,  was  originally  above  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Hastings,  but  the  towns  are  now  in  fact  united.  In  the  Census 
returns,  the  population  of  St.  Leonard's  is  included  with  that  of  tho 
borough  of  Hastings.  St.  Leonard's  is  a  new  town,  which  was  com- 
menced about  1828  for  visitors  who  found  difficulty  in  procuring 
accommodation  at  Hastings.  The  chief  feature  in  St.  Leonard's  is 
the  Marina,  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  about  600  feet  iu  extent^ 
with  a  covered  colonnade  of  the  same  length,  which  stretches  along 
the  sea-front  of  the  town.  There  are  many  other  well-built  terraces 
and  detached  villas,  besides  assembly-rooms,  bath-houses,  and  spaciou-s 
hotels.  The  church  will  accommodate  900  persons.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels;  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  The  Grand  Parade  is  joined  to  the  Marine  Parade  of 
Hastings,  and  together  they  form  one  of  the  finest  sea-walks  in  the 
kingdom.     In  the  vicinity  are  many  picturesque  walks. 

HATFIELD.    [Essex.] 

HATFIELD,  or  BISHOP'S  HATFIELD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tho  parish  of  Hatfield,  is 
situated  in  61°  46'  N.  lat.,  O*'  12'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Hertford,  19  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  17J  miles 
by  the  Great  Northern  lUilway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Hatfield  in  1851  was  3862.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  St.  Albans  and  diooese  of  Rochester.  Hatfield  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  4  parishes,  with  an  area  of  23,167  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  6274. 

The  town  of  Hatfield  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  liigh  north 
road,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street  intersected  by  a  smaller  one. 
The  bishops  of  Ely  had  a  palace  here,  which  with  the  manor  was 
seized  by  Uenry  VIII. :  the  palace  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  YL,  immediately  before  his  accession.  The 
Princess  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth  was  here  under  the  charge  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary,  and  held  her  first  privy  council  here.  The  palace  and  manor 
were  given  by  James  I.  in  exchange  for  Theobalds,  at  Cheshunt,  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  whose  family  they 
have  since  continued.  The  gateway  and  west  end  of  the  old  palace 
are  still  standmg.  Hatfield  House  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  It 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  grounds  are  very  fine.  The  parish  church, 
an  edifice  of  the  18th  century,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  an  embattled  tower,  which  has  been  surmounted  with  a  hand- 
some new  spire.  The  Independents  and  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.    National  and  Infant  schools,  a  reading-room,  and  a  literary 
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institute  are  in  the  town.    There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday  for  oom 
and  proviiiiouB,  and  two  fairs  are  held  yearly. 
{Communication  from  Hatfield,) 
HATHEBLEIGH.    [Devonsbibk.] 
HATHEKSAQE.    [Debbtshire.] 
HATTERAS,  CAPE.    [Cabolika,  Nobth.] 
HAUGHI^EY.    [Suffolk.] 
HAUTEFORT.    [DoBDoaNE.] 
HAUTEVILLE.    [Ain.] 

HAVANNA  (Habana),  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  the 
best  harbour  in  the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  stands  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  23°  8'  15"  N.  lat,  82**  22'  5" 
W.  long;,  and  has  a  population,  including  the  garrison,  of  150,000, 
about  25,000  of  whom  are  slaTes,  and  the  remainder  whites  and  free 
blacks,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.    A  channel  half  a  mile  long,  850  yards 
broad,  8  to  10  fathoms  deep,  and  without  bar  or  obstruction  of  any 
sort,  leads  to  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  magnificent  bay  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  half  as  much  in  width,  sheltered  by  hills  from 
every  wind,  and  capable  of  accommodatiog  1000  ships  of  the  largest 
size,  yesdek  of  the  greatest  draught  coming  dose  up  to  the  quays. 
The  city  is  built  along  the  entrance  to  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
basin.    In  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  now  larger  than  the  city,  they  are  wide  and  well  laid  ouL 
Of  late  years  too  all  parts  of  the  town  are  much  improved  in  cleanli- 
ne^  and  less  unhealthy  iu  summer  than  formerly.     The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  two  strong  fortresses,  El  Morro  and  La 
Punta,  and  a  continuous  series  of  batteries  runs  along  both  shores. 
The  city  alao,  which  is  entered  by  three  gates,  is  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel ;  and  fortifications  have  been  erected  on  all  the  neighbonring 
heights.    In  general  the  houses  are  of  only  one  story,  but  of  very  solid 
construction;  the  windows  are  unglazed,  and  always  kept  open  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.    Among  the  finest  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  (in  which  the  remains  of  Columbus  now  lie, 
having  been  removed  hithei*  from  San  Domingo  in  1795)  and  eleven 
other  churches.     Other  large  stnictures,  more  remarkable  for  solidity 
than  elegance,  are — the  two  hospitals,  the  residence  of  the  captain- 
general  near  the  citadel,  the  naval  arsenal,  the  post-office,  and  the  great 
tobacco  factories.    Uavanna  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  university, 
an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  theatre,  a  botanic  garden,  a  circus  for  bull* 
fights,  and  three  fine  promenades — one  adoug  the  ramparts,  one  within 
the  town,  and  a  third  without  the  walls  (Paseo  Eztra-Muros.) 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  great  importance  of  Havanna  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  commanding  as  it  does  both  the  inlets  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere it  ranks  inferior  only  to  New  York,  and  for  a  long  period  it 
engrossed  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Cuba,  but  since  1809,  when  the 
old  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  relaxed,  Matanzas  has  obtained  a 
considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  copper-ore,  raw  tobacco  and  cigars  of  the 
best  quality,  molasues,  and  the  precious  metals.  Other  exports  are — 
mahogany,  cedar,  rum,  cocoa,  cotton,  wax,  hides,  fimits  and  preserves, 
honey,  dyc-stufifd,  &c.  The  impoi'ts  comprise  flour,  opm,  salt,  pro- 
visions, cotton  manufactures,  linen,  hardware,  silk,  wine,  bullion,  spices, 
leather,  butter,  lard,  cheese,  deals,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  t'he  trade  of 
Havanna  extends  to  all  tlie  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  but 
chiefly  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  England.  The  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Havanna  and  Matanzas  in  1840  amounted  to  847,676 
boxes;  in  1850  to  1,041«661  boxes;  and  in  1851  to  1,242,252  boxes 
of  400  lbs.  each.  Besides  cigars,  chocolate,  some  woollen  goods,  and 
straw  hats  are  manufactured.  Between  1000  and  2000  ships  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  Havanna.  The  town  is  joined  to  Matanza.^ 
by  railroad.  It  was  founded  in  1511  by  Velasquez  on  what  was  called 
the  port  of  Carenas.    [Cqba.] 

HAY  ANT,  Hampshire,  a  small  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Havaut,  is  situated  near  the  head  of 
Langston  harbour,  in  50**  SO'  N.  lat,  O**  59'  W.  long.,  diaUnt  22  miles 
K  by  S.  from  Southampton,  66  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  by 
rood,  and  88  miles  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Havant  in  1851  was  2416.  The 
living  Ib  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Havant  Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  14,379 
acres,  and  a  population  iu.  1851  of  7214.  Tho  parish  church  is  a 
cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection;  some 
parts  of  it  are  of  Norman  date.  In  contains  a  fine  brass  of  William 
of  Wykcham's  chancellor :  in  the  ohancel  is  some  good  modem  stained 
glass.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National, 
Infant,  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  Some  parchment  isi 
made  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs, 
HAVEL.    [Bbandenburq.] 

HAVERFORDWEST,  the  capital  of  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
a  market-town,  sea-porty  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
coimty  in  itself  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  occupies  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  the  West  Cleddy  River,  in  51**  47'  N.  lat,  4°  47' 
W.  long.,  distant  251  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Haverfordwest  in  1851  was 
6580.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors, 
ono  of  whom  ii  mayor  j  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of 


Fishguard  and  Narberth,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  St.  David's. 
Haverfordwest  Poor-Law  Union  contains  63  parishes  and  townships, 
with  a  popnUkUon  m  1851  of  38,638. 

Haverfordwest  was  a  principal  station  of  the  Flemings  who  settled 
in  the  district  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Haverfordwest  the  keep  has  been  converted  into  a  jail  for  the  county 
and  town.  The  g^dhall  and  market-house  are  good  buildings.  The 
town  ii  ixregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  many  good  modem  houses ; 
it  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  There  are  several  picturesque 
walks  around  the  town.  The  residents  are  in  general  shopkeepers^ 
mechanics,  and  persons  of  moderate  fortunes.  There  are  four  chmrches, 
two  of  which  have  been  recently  repaired  at  a  considerable  expense; 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Moravians,  Wesleyan  Mei^odists, 
and  Welsh  MeUiodists;  National  and  British  schools ;  a  literary  insti- 
tute ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dispensary ;  and  several  charitable  societies. 
A  county  court  is  held.  Haverfordwest  is  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven. 
Stone-coal,  broken  small  and  made  ipto  balls  with  clay,  is  much  used 
for  fueh  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday^  and  eight  fairs 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Near  Haverfordwest  are  some  remains  of 
a  priory  of  Black  Canons. 

HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER.    [EssBX.] 

HAVRE,  or  HAVREDE-GRACE,  LE,  a  lai*ge  commercial  town 
and  fortified  sea-port  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure  in  France, 
stands  in  a  low  marshy  spot  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  embouchure  and  on  the  right  bank>of  the  Seine,  iu 
49"  29'  16-  N.  lat.,  0"  6'  37"  E.  long. ;  at  a  distance  by  railway  of 
143  miles  N.W.  from  Paris,  55  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Rouen ;  and  has 
26,410  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  but  if  the  population  of  the 
suburbs  Granville,  lugouville,  andi  Sanvic,  which  were  incorporated 
with  Havre  by  a  law  passed  in  1852,  be  added,  the  totid  population 
cannot  be  much  short  of  40,000.  On  the  decline  of  Harfleur  iu  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  blocking  up  of  its  port  by  the 
sandy  deposits  of  the  Seine,  the  importance  was  seen  of  having  a  safe 
resort  for  the  French  navy,  and,  above  all,  of  blocking  up  '  the  gate  of 
the  Seine'  through  which  the  English  had  so  often  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Fxunce.  Accordingly,  on  a  spot  where  then  stood  a 
fishing  village  with  a  humble  thatched  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre- 
Dame^e-Giace,  Louis  XII.  in  1609  laid  the  foundation  of  Havre, 
threw  up  some  fortifications,  and  built  two  short  jetties.  His  suc- 
cessor Francois  I.,  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  the  town,  and  the 
great  privileges  -he  conferred  upon  it,  is  however  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  true  founder  of  Havre.  In  his  reign  the  new  city  was  in  great 
measure  built,  the  harbours  improved,  the  town-hall  and  the  ramparts 
erected,  and  the  Tower  of  Fran9ois  I.,  which  still  exists,  constructed 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  In  1562  the  Prince  de  Cond^  betrayed 
the  town  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  garrisoned  it  with  6000  troops 
under  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick.  The  English  were  forced  to  capi- 
tulate in  1568,  but  carried  away  as  a  memorial  of  their  occupation  the 
archives  of  the  town,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Louis  XIII.  added  to  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  citadel, 
which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  extent  of  the  town  was  nearly 
doubled ;  part  of  the  fortifications  and  the  old  gate  of  Ingouville  were 
demolished,  a  new  quarter  built,  and  the  citadel  converted  into  an 
immense  military  quarter,  which  comprises  an  arsenal,  govemor^s  resi- 
dence, ammunition  stores,  and  lai^  barracks,  forming  together  a 
spacious  and  handsome  square  roimd  the  Place  d' Armes.  The  modem 
fortifications,  which  are  only  a  nuisance  from  the  obstruction  they 
present  to  the  extension  of  the  town,  consist  of  ramparts  and  three 
wet  ditches.  The  ramparts  are  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  parts 
of  them  are  planted  with  fine  trees. 

The  town  is  entered  by  5  gates  with  drawbridges ;  of  these  gates 
the  Porte-Royale,  in  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  round  the  harbour,  presents 
regular  but  narrow  streets.  The  wooden  houses,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  composed,  are  gradually  giving  way  to  more  solid  and  more 
sightly  structures.  The  new  part  is  built  on  a  regular  plan;  the 
streets  are  wide,  cross  each  otiier  at  right  angles,  and  present  several 
handsome  houses.  The  principal  street  in  Havre  is  the  Rue  de  Paris, 
which  presents  more  conunercUI  activity  than  is  seen  even  in  Paris. 
There  are  few  buildings  that  call  for  special  notice;  besides  thoge 
already  mentioned  may  be  named  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  great  tobacco  factory  on  the  Quay 
d^' Orleans,  the  bonding  warehouses,  the  public  library,  which  contains 
15,000  volumes,  the  new  theatre,  and  the  Frascati  baths  on  the  sea- 
shore. Statues  of  Bemardin  St-Pierre  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  natives 
of  the  town,  were  erected  in  1852  in  the  Place  Francois  I.  in  front 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  museum.  Tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  naval  school  of  the  first  class,  several  insurance  offices, 
&C.    Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Havre. 

The  harbour  consists  of  three  wet  docks,  and  an  outer  port,  sepa- 
rated by  locks,  and  capable  of  contaiuing  450  ships.  A  fourth  dock 
has  been  constructed  for  steamers,  which  on  account  of  tne  narrow 
entrance  could  not  get  into  the  old  docks,  and  used  to  lie  in  the 
outer  harbour.  The  docks  are  surrounded  by  broad  solidly  built 
quays  a£fbrding  every  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading  vesselsi 
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A  narrow  channel,  vrhith.  is  formed  by  two  long  jetties  running  nearly 
eafit  and  west,  and  built  between  two  banks  of  shingle,  leads  from 
the  outer  harbour  into  the  embouchure,  whence,  by  two  passages 
between  sandbanks,  two  roadsteads  are  reached;  in  these  there  is 
always  deep  water  and  good  holding  ground,  but  no  shelter.  At  low 
water,  when  the  outer  port  and  the  channel  are  dry,  the  water  from  a 
large  reservoir  (which  is  kept  open  till  full  tide  and  then  closed  by 
floodgates)  is  dischai^ed  to  sweep  away  the  sandy  deposits  which 
would  otherwise  soon  block  up  the  harbour.  A  singular  local  phe- 
nomenon respecting  the  tide,  which  rises  at  Havre  to  20  and  27  feet, 
gives  au  important  advantage  to  the  harbour.  It  results  from  the 
position  of  the  harbour  with  respect  to  the  Seine  that  the  tide  having 
reached  its  maximum  continues  full  for  three  hours  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  current  of  the  river  damming  up  the  water  in  the  channel 
formed  by  the  jetties ;  and  this  exception  to  the  general  tidal  law 
gives  vessels  leaving  the  harbour  time  to  reach  the  sea,  even  against 
a  head  wind,  in  a  single  tide.  The  fine  quays  whic^  border  the 
docks  are  always  lined  with  v^»els,  and  present  great  activity  of 
business. 

The  trade  of  Havre  produces  in  ordinary  years  customs  duties 
amountiog  to  about  a  million  sterling,  representing  a  total  movement 
of  merchandise  to  the  value  of  over  20,000,0002.  In  1849  the  customs 
duties  of  the  port  of  Havre  rose  to  29,243,950  francs,  in  1852  to 
34,611,401  francs  (1,384,456^  sterling).  Besides  vast  quantities  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  the  north  of 
France,  such  as  cofifee,  sugar,  spices,  the  imports  consist  of  raw  cotton 
for  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Rouen,  St  Quentin,  &o.,  of  indigo, 
dyewoods,  tobacco,  rice,  hides,  timber,  iron,  tin,  tea,  &c.  The  most 
important  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  raw  cotton.  The  principal 
exports  are  silks,  broadclotli,  cotton  manufactures,  lace,  gloves,  shoes, 
trinkets,  plated  and  tin  wares,  perfumery,  wine,  brandy,  glass,  furni- 
ture, books,  ftc.  In  1842  there  entered  the  harbour  607  ships  of 
221,000  tons  burden  from  ports  out  of  Europe.  In  1848  and  1849 
the  arrivals  from  foreign  poits  were  respectively  1378  ships  measuring 
327,989  tons,  and  1643  ships  measuring  377,486  tons;  the  departures 
in  1848  were  1369  ships  measuring  317,724  tons,  in  1849  they  were 
1589  ships  measuring  367,689  tons.  The  coasting  trade  in  and  out  in 
these  two  years  employed  5171  and  5163  vessels,  measuring  366,522  and 
356,34  0  tons  respectively.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  commerce  of  Havre 
in  1848  and  1849  therefore  amounted  to  1,011,235  and  1,101,465  tons 
respectively.  In  1852  the  foreign  and  coaiiting  trade  employed  alto- 
gether  9615  vessels  measuring  1,254,607  tons,  and  employing  88,101 
men.  Above  450  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  including  50  of  400  to 
500  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  40  large  and  small  steamers. 
There  is  regular  communication  by  powerful  steamers  with  Bouen, 
London,  Southampton,  Bayonne,  Hamburg,  Lisbon,  ftc,  and  by  packet- 
ships  with  New  York,  Bahia,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans.  Small 
-  steamers  ply  to  Honfleur,  Caen,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  On  Cape  La-H^e, 
which  is  2  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  town,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
390  feet  above  the  sea,  there  are  two  lighthouses  325  feet  apart  and 
50  feet  high,  with  powerful  fixed  li^ts.  There  is  also  a  brilliant 
harbour  light  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty. 

The  manufactures  of  Havre  comprise  vitriol,  pottery,  lace,  paper, 
oil,  carpenters'  tools,  bricks  and  tiles,  ship-cordage,  tobacco,  furniture, 
&C.  There  are  also  several  sugar-refineries,  and  breweries.  Outside 
the  town  and  close  to  the  shore  are  five  ship-building  yaids^  which 
have  turned  out  some  of  the  best  sailing-vessels  and  swiftest  steamers 
belonging  to  France. 

Separated  from  Havre  only  by  the  fortifications  is  the  handsome 
suburb  of  IngouvilU,  which  is  built  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
town,  the  harbour,  and  the  sea,  and  containing  many  pretty  country 
seats  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  town.  It  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufacturea  Havre 
itself  stands  on  low  ground,  and  has  often  suffered  from  the  sea  in 
violent  hurricanes. 

In  August  1854  it  was  announced  that  Havre  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  newly-formed  department  of  Seine-Maritime. 

HAWAII.    [Sandwich  Islands.] 

HAWARDEN.    [Flintshibb.1 

HA  WASH,  RIVER.    (Abyssinia  ;  Adal.] 

HAWICK,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  a  bui^gh  of  royalty  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Teviot,  at  its  junction  with  the  Slitrig,  which  flows  through  the  town, 
in  55»  25'  N.  lat,  2"  47'  W.  long.  It  is  9  miles  S.W.  from  Jedburgh 
and  53  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick 
branch  of  the  North-British  railway.  The  population  of  the  burgh  iii 
1851  was  6683.    It  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  29  councillors. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  parallel  to  the  Teviot, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
Slitrig,  one  of  which  has  been  recently  bmlt  TTie  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  The  old  parish  church  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century :  it  is  nearly  in  iniins,  but  a  new  church  has  been 
erected  in  the  Norman  style.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the 
Free  Church  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Parochial  and 
Grammar  schools  are  united,  and  there  are  an  Episcopalian 
school  and  a  Subscription  school  There  are  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  public  library,  a  savings  ban^  and 


manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen  goods,  woollen  yams,  machinetTV 
candles  and  gloves.     There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

Hawick  steered  much  in  the  border  warfare  of  former  days ;  and 
both  in  the  town  and  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  towera 
or  houses  apparently  designed  for  fortifications.  About  three  miles 
above  Hawick  is  Branxholm,  the  site  of  the  Branxholm,  or  Branksome, 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  At  the  end  of  the 
town  is  a  moot-hilL 

HAWKHUltST.    [Kent.] 

HAWKSHEAD,    [Lancashibk] 

HAWNES.    [Bedfobdshibb.] 

HAY,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  WELSH  HAT,  or  the  HAT, 
Brecknockshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in 
the  parish  of  Hay,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wye,  in  52"  4'  N.  lat,  d°  V  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E. 
from  Brecknock,  and  154  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Hay  in  1851  was  1238.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St.  David's. 
Hay  Poor^Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  hamlets,  with  an 
area  of  59,010  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,957. 

The  town  of  Hay  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1838,  in  the  early  English  style.  The  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  There  fu«  National  and  British  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ; 
six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  the  aucient  castle  of 
Hay,  which  was  burned  by  King  John  in  1216,  there  still  remain  a 
tower,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  walls. 

HATFIELD,  Derbyshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Qlossop,  is  situated  in  53**  22'  N.  lat,  l*"  56' 
W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  171  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London.  Glossop  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
railway,  which  is  5  4  miles  from  Hay  field,  is  207  miles  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Hayfield  in  1851  was  1757.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese 
of  Lichfield.  Hayfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  17,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
10,125.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  ancient  structure  with  a  tower. 
In  the  village  area  Methodist  chapel.  Church  schools,  and  a  Free  school 
Several  cotton-mills  and  paper*mills  are  near  Hayfield.  Some  woollen 
cloth  is  made. 

HATLE.      [COBNWALL.] 

HATTL    [Hibpaniola.] 

HAZEBROUCK.    [NordJ 

HEADPORD.    [Galwat.J 

HEADINGTON,  Oxfordshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Headington,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  51 ""  46' 
N.  lat,  r  12'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  E.N.E.  from  Oxford,  and 
52  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  iJie  parish 
of  Headington  in  1851  was  1653.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Headington  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,890  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  15,480. 

Headington  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  under  the 
Saxon  dynasty.  The  church  is  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  tower 
was  rebuilt  in  1689  :  there  is  a  lofty  shaft  of  a  cross  in  the  church- 
yard. The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  Wameford  Lunatic  Asylum.  Near  the  village  is 
Headington  quarry,  from  which  much  of  the  stone  has  been  taken 
for  the  public  buildings  at  Oxford. 

HEADLET,  Hampshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor- 
Law  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Headley,  is  situated  in  51''  6' 
N.  lat,  0*  49'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester, 
and  45  miles  S.  W.  from  London  by  road  :  the  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  1424.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconiy  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Headley  Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  three 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  15,328  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
2854.  The  parish  church  is  an  early  English  structure,  and  there  are 
in  the  village  an  Endowed  school  and  a  National  school 

HEAGE.    [Dbrbtshibb.] 

HEANOR.    [Derbyshibe.] 

HEBRIDES,  THE  (or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland),  are  islands 
scattered  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  alonff  the  western  coast  of  North  Britain, 
between  ^''  8^'  and  59  N.  lat,  5'  and  8'  W.  long.  They  are  300  in 
number,  but  many  are  very  small  and  sterile,  and  only  about  80  are 
inhabited.  Of  the  300  some  are  mere  rocks ;  throwing  these  out  of 
computation  there  are  about  170  islands  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  map. 
These  islands  are  commonly  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hebrides,  the  most  wes^rn  point  of  the  mainland  of  Aigyleshire,  the 
promontory  of  Ardnamurchan  (56°  45'  N.  Ut,  6°  14'  W.  long.)  being 
considered  the  point  from  which  the  line  of  division  between  them 
runs  westward  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  surface  of  the  Hebrides  is  stated  to  exceed  3184  square  miles. 
Some  of  the  larger  islands,  especially  those  which  approach  the  main- 
land, are  mountainous :  such  are  those  of  Arran,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye, 
in  which  some  of  the  elevated  masses  rise  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  rest  the  most  elevated  parts  do  not  in  general  exceed 
1500  feet ;  and  in  some^  as  in  Tyree  and  in  the  southern  islands,  the 
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bills  do  not  rise  to  more  than  300  feet    The  coasts  are  rocky,  and  in 
many  parts  high,  e8i>ecially  along  the  western  shores  towards  the 
Atlantic ;  except  the  innermost  angles  of  the  bays  and  inlets,  where 
they  are  frequently  low  and  sandy.   The  shores  are  indented  by  many 
large  bays  and  inlets,  which  form  harbours  of  every  description,  some 
of  which  are  very  secure  and  capacious.     There  are  numerous  rivers, 
'which  however  are  generally  small ;  all  of  them  abound  in  salmon- 
trout  and  eels.    On  many  of  the  islands  there  are  numerous  lakes ; 
the  whole  number  of  lakes  being  upwards  of  1500.    The  islands  of 
Bute  and  Islay  are  considered  fertile,  as  are  also  several  districts  in 
the  islands  of  Arran,  Mull,  and  Skya    But  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  surface  is  under  cultivation.     Of  the  area 
'which  the  islands  comprehend,  little  more  than  200,000  acres  are 
arable  or  meadow  land ;  600,000  acres  mountains,  morasses,  and  lakes; 
70,000  acres  pasture  ground,  commonly  on  hills,  and  of  little  value ; 
25,000  acres  are  barren  sands;  22,000  acres  ai^  occupied  by  peat- 
mosses ;  and  30,000  acres  are  dry  at  ebb-tiiie,  and  serve  as  kelp-shores. 
The  backward  state  of  these  islands  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  timber,  to  their  distance  from  markets,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
intercourse  on  account  of  the  boisterous  seas  which  surround  them, 
and  the  storms  which  frequently  prevail  nine  months  of  the  year. 
These  are  produced  by  the  8outh>west  winds,  which  bring  torrents  of 
rain  almost  annually  from  August  to  the  beginning  of  March.    Early 
In  March,  and  often  also  in  October  and  November,  a  north-east  or 
north-north-east  wind  prevails ;  and  although  the  coldest  that  blows 
here  it  is  generally  dry  and  plessautw    The  climate  is  upon  the  whole 
mild.    Qrasses  and  com  ripen  quickly:  in  Uist,  Lewis,  and  Tyree, 
big,  or  here,  is  frequently  cut  down  ten  weeks  after  being  sown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  resides  within  a  mile  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  traveller  meets  with  scarcely  an  inhabited  house  1000 
yards  from  the  sea-mark,  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
except  in  the  islands  of  Bute,  IsUy,  and  Arran.  From  their  language 
and  customs  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Hebrides  are  of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  the  Highlands.  In 
most  of  the  islands  they  depend  on  the  fishing  of  herrings,  cod,  and 
ling,  with  which  the  surrounding  sea  abounds,  or  by  burning  kelp. 
There  is  little  agricultural  industry,  except  in  Islay,  Bute,  and  Arran. 

The  Hebrides  belong  politically  to  four  Scotch  counties,  Arotlr- 
SHiRB,  BaTBSHiRE,  iNYERyESS-SHiRE,  and  Ross-fiHiRB.    The  islands 
are  mentioned  by  Ptol^msBUS  under  the  name  of  Ebudse,  and  by  Pliny 
(iv.  16)  under  that  of  Hebudes.    Pliny  makes  the  Hebudes  thirty  in 
number. 
(M'CuUoch,  Highlanda  and  Western  Idands.) 
HECLA.    [Iceland.] 
HEDINGHAM.    [Essex.] 
HEDJAZ.    [Arabia.] 
HEDON.    [Yorkshire.] 
^  HEIDELBERG,  an  ancient  city  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Germany,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  covered  stone  bridge  of 
nine  arches,  in  about  49°  24'  N.  Ut,  S""  41'  £.  long. ;  23  miles  by  rail- 
way N.N.E.  from  Carlsnihe,  54  miles  S.  from  Frankfurt^am-Main,  and 
has  about  16,000  inhabitants.     The  town  stands  ou  a  narrow  ledge 
between  wooded  vine-clad  hills  and  the  river.     On  the  south  is  the 
Konigstuhl,  or  Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  lofty  tower  has 
been  erected.     There  is  one  long  main  street,  into  which  a  great 
number  of  narrow  and  gloomy  streets  and  lanes  open.    On  a  hill 
above  the  town  is  the  vast  ruin  of  the  castle  of  the  Electors  Palatine, 
who  held  their  courts  here  till  1709.    In  the  cellar  of  the  palace  is 
the  celebrated  Heidelberg  tun,  which  contains  600  hogsheads.   Heidel- 
bei^  has  three  Lutheran  churches,  one  Calvini8t,and  one  Roman  CatiioUc 
church,  and  a  synagogue.    The  interior  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  the  Roman  Catholics  worshipping 
on  one  side,  the  Lutherans  on  the   other.      The  town   is  famous 
for  its  university,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Germany  except  that  of 
Prague.    It  was  founded  in  1386  by  the  elector  Ruprecht  II.,  and 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation,  to  which  its  valuable  library  and 
numerous  manuscripts  greatly    contributed.      A  new  era  for  the 
university  commenced  in  1802,  when  it  was  assigned,  together  with 
the  town  and  surrounding  territory,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.    It 
has  faculties  of  Lutheran  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  in 
1850  there  were  71  professors  and  teachers,  and  603  students.    The 
library  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg  contains  150,000  printed 
volumes  and  4000  manuscripts.    Heidelberg  has  also  a  gymnasium, 
which  had  205  pupils  in  1850.    There  are  no  manufactums  except  on 
a  small  scale.    Its  trade  is  however  improving,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  country  about  it  (which  is  cultivated  like  a  garden),  and  the 
cheapness  of  living,  have  caused  a  great  number  of  foreigners  to 
settle  here.    Heidelbei^g  suflfered  terribly  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
century ;  it  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  under  TuUy  in  1622,  eleven 
years  afterwards  by  the  Swedes,  by  the  French  in  1674,  again  in  1688, 
and  lastly  in  1693. 
HEIQHINGTON.    [Durham.] 
HEILBRONN.    [Nsckar-Krei&] 
HEILIGENSTADT.    [Erfurt.] 
HELDER.    [Holland.] 

HELE'NA,  ST.,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1200  miles  W. 
firom  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  about  1800  miles  £.  from  the 


coast  of  Braxil,  in  South  America.  The  circumference  of  the  island 
is  about  28  miles,  and  tiie  area  is  30,300  acres.     The  population  in 

1851  was  5490,  of  whom  about  one-third  were  Europeans,  and  the 
rest  blacks,  coloured  persons,  and  Chinese.  Rugged  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliflfs,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high,  encompass  the  island, 
broken  in  several  places  by  deep  chasms  which  open  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  form  narrow  valleys  winding  up  to  the  table-land  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  One  of  the  principal  of  theite  openings  is  called 
James- Valley,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island ;  and  at  the 
opening  of  it  to  the  sea  is  James-Town,  the  only  town  and  port  of  the 
island,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  government  establishment  James-Town  is  in  15°  55'  S.  lat, 
5**  49'  W.  long.  In  the  upper  part  of  James-Valley  is  the  table-land  of 
Longwood,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  consisting 
of  1500  acres  of  fine  land,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  south-east.  Longwood  House  was  the  place  of 
Napoleon's  confinement  from  1815  till  his  death  in  1821,  and  his 
tomb  is  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  1841  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Paris.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Diana's  Peak, 
2693  feet  above  the  sea.  A  calcareous  ridge,  which  runs  across  from 
east  to  west,  sloping  abruptly  on  the  south,  divides  the  island  into 
two  part?,  the  larger  and  finer  of  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
The  climate  of  St  Helena  is  one  of  the  healthiest  under  the  tropics, 
and  is  found  beneficial  to  invalids  from  India,  and  even  from  Europe. 
Rain  falls  in  every  month,  but  the  wet  season  is  usually  from  June 
to  August  The  interior  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a  rich  verdure, 
and  is  watered  by  upwards  of  200  springs.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  very  rich,  and  produces  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Although  only  about  150  acres  are  actually  under  cultivation,  it 
appears  that  about  6000  acres  in  all  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  to 
advantage.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  feed  on  the  rich  pastures. 
Pretty  cottages  in  picturesque  situations  are  scattered  about  the 
island.  The  total  revenue  in  1851  was  17,177^ ;  the  total  expenditure 
was  16,427^ 

The  island  of  St  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  possession  o£  by  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  English  East  India  Company  in  1673,  and  it  became  a  resting- 
place  for  their  ships  between  India  and  Europe.  In  1833  it  was 
vested  in  the  crown.  It  is  still  visited  by  shipi  returning  from  India, 
who  take  in  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The  number  of  merchant 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  during  the  five  years  previous  to 

1852  averaged  896 ;  in  1851  the  number  was  888,  in  1852  it  was  896. 
A  duty  of  \d,  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  ships  touching  at  the  port  for 
the  support  of  an  hospital  for  seamen.  There  i%  also  a  military 
hospitiJ.  There  are  three  government  schools,  namely,  a  head-school, 
at  which  Latin,  French,  English,  Mathematics,  &a  are  taught;  an 
under-school,  and  a  country-school.  The  Benevolent  society  supports 
four  schools,  and  the  Baptist  Mission  has  four  schools.  The  .total 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  620.  An  inspector  of  schools  is 
employed  by  the  government 

HELENSBURGH.    [DuMBARroNsniRB.] 

HELICE.    [AcHAA.] 

HELIER,  ST.    [Jersey.] 

HELIGOLAND,  or  HELGOLAND,  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  which  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles  passes  through  the  estuaries  of  the  Eyder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  2500.  The  island  consists  of  a  cliff  of  red  Inarl  1 70  feet 
high,  and  a  lowland  united  by  a  rocky  isthmus  500  paces  in  length. 
The  ascent  to  the  cliff  is  by  a  flight  of  180  steps.  The  summit  is  a 
tolerably  level  plain  about  4200  paces  in  circumference.  The  low- 
land, which  is  uninhabited,  has  two  good  harbours,  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Island,  and  another  on  the  north  side.  The  inhabitants 
live  in  a  village  on  the  cliff.  They  are  descended  from  the  Fries- 
landers,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  for  haddock  and  lobsters,  and 
by  acting  as  pilots.  The  English  took  the  island  from  the  Danes  in 
1807,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1814.  On  the  cliff  are 
four  batteries  which  are  manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers, 
but  no  taxes  are  levied,  nor  is  the  internal  government  of  the  island 
interfered  with.  The  lighthouse  which  stands  on  the  cliff  near  the 
village  is  in  54^  11'  34"  N.  lat,  7"  53'  13"  E.  long.  The  British 
establishment  on  the  island  costs  altogether  about  1000^.  a  year. 

In  former  ages  the  island  was  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  now 
is,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  worship  of  a  deity  named 
Hertha,  or  the  Earth :  from  this  circumstance  moat  probably  it 
derives  its  name  which  means  Holy  Land.  An  island  marked  on 
some  maps  and  caUed  Sandy  Island,  was  united  to  Heligoland  previous 
to  1770.  Sandy  Island  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
wash  of  the  sea,  which  is  fast  consuming  Heligoland  also.  When 
Napoleon  in  his  wars  against  England  endeavoured  to  exclude  British 
goods  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  Heligoland  became  of  import- 
ance, not  only  as  a  naval  station,  but  as  a  smuggling  depdt  The 
island  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent 
sea-bathing. 

HELLESPONT.    [Dardanelles.] 

HELMOND.    [Brabant,  North.] 

HELMSLEY,  or  HELMSLEY  BLACKMOOR,  North  Riding  f 
Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  t' 
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parish  of  Helmsley,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  sloping  towards 
Ihe  river  Rye,  in  5V  15'  N.  lat,  1*  2'  W.  long.,  distant  2&  miles  N. 
fix)m  York,  and  222  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  towusliip  in  1851  was  1481.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York.  Helmsley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  81  townships  and  chapelries,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  6832. 

The  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  stouo  and 
elated.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  structure,  in  part  of  Norman  date, 
with  a  tower.  National  schools  are  supported  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Faversham.  There  is  also  a  library  and  a  reading-room.  A  county 
court  is  held.  The  market-day  is  Saturday :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  19th,  July  16th,  and  October  2nd,  chiefly  for  sheep  and  catUe. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  coal-mines. 

Helmsley  Castle,  with  its  keep,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  former 
times.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  It 
was  held  for  Charles  I.  in  1644,  and  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it 
at  length  surrendered.  The  remains  of  Rievauiz  Abbey,  about 
24  miles  N.W.,  and  of  Ryland  Abbey,  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  the 
town,  are  very  interesting  and  picturesque  ruins.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  fine  mansion  of  Duucombe,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Faversham.  The  mansion  was  completed  in  1718  from  a  design  by 
Vanbrugh. 

HELMSTEDT.    [Brunswick.] 

HELMUND,  RIVER.    [Apghanistan.1 

HELSINGFOUS,  a  fortified  s.a-port  town  and  naval  station  of 
Russia,  capital  of  the  govemodent  of  Finlautl,  is  situated  on  a  double- 
headed  pi*omontory  t^j  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wanna,  in 
about  60°  10'  N.  lat,  26"  E.  long.,  270  miles  W.  from  St.  Petersburg, 
about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Revel,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000, 
exclusive  of  military  and  marines.  It  was  founded  by  Gustav  I. 
of  Sweden,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1728,  again 
taken  by  tUb  Russians  in  ISOS,  and  ceded  to  them,  along  with  the 
whole  of  Finland,  at  the  peace  with  Sweden  iu  1809.  In  1822  it  was 
still  a  small  insignificant  place.  Since  then  the  town  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  anew,  and  built  on  a  regular  plan  :  masses  of  rock 
have  been  blown  up,  and  inequalities  levelled ;  long  broad  streets  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  and  public  squares  have  been  built ;  so  that  the 
town  alr^idy  surpasses  every  other  town  in  Finland  in  appearance. 
The  houses  are  large  and  spacious,  and  painted  externally  yellow  and 
green.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  striking  are  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  the  senate-house,  university  buildings,  the 
assembly-rooms  on  the  esplanade,  the  barracks,  and  the  hospital.  The 
university  buildings,  the  senate-house,  and  a  magnificent  church  form 
three  sides  of  the  principal  square.  A  new  ch  urch,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  on  a  mass  of  granite,  having  on  'each  side  a  handsome 
Corinthian  poi-tico,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  in  the  centra,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  from  a  distance. 

Helsingfors  became  the  capital  of  Finland  in  1819,  in  which  year 
the  former  capital,  Abo,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  University  of 
Abo  was  transferred  to  Helsingfors  by  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
in  1827.  It  is  called  the  Alexander  Univershy,  and  has  4  faculties, 
22  professors,  and  in  ordinary  times  about  400  students.  Iu  con- 
nection with  the  uTiiversity  ai«  a  botanical  garden,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  town ;  a  museum,  rich  in  mineralogical  and  zoological 
collections;  alibrary(pai*t  of  which  was  brought  from  Abo),  keptiu  an 
apartment  of  the  senate-house,  and  containing  8000  volumes ;  and  on  an 
eminence  near  the  town  an  astronomical  and  magnetic  observatory. 
A  large  bathing-house  and  a  manufactoi7  for  mineral  waters  have  been 
built  outside  the  town.  Helsingfors  is  the  residence  of  the  Lutheran 
archbishop  of  Finland.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic 
produce :  the  exports  are  principally  corn,  fish,  deals,  and  iron ;  the 
industrial  products  are  sailcloth  and  linen. 

The  naval  harbour  of  Helsingfoi-s,  the  most  important  station  of 
the  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  after  Cronstadt,  is  capable  of  containing  60  or 
70  men-of-war,  and  is  formed  by  a  small  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  secured  by  a  chain  of  seven  or  eight  small 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  only  five  acres  in  area.  The  defences 
on  these  islands  form  what  are  colled  the  fortifications  of  Sveaborg. 
There  is  only  one  entrance  by  which  large  ships  can  reach  the  har- 
bour ;  shoals  or  dams  from  one  island  to  another  blocking  up  all  the 
other  passages.  The  immediate  entrance  lies  between  the  islands  of 
Langera  (which  is  200  yards  firom  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town)  and  Vester-S vert,  and  is  about  200  yards  across;  it  is  com- 
manded by  the  fire  from  the  two  islands,  besides  being  raked  by  the 
batteries  on  the  Oster-Lilya-Svert,  which  lies  south  of  the  opening 
between  the  two  former.  These  three  nortiiem  fortresses  not  only 
defend  the  channel  but  also  command  points  on  the  mainland,  where 
an  enemy  after  taking  the  town  might  attempt  to  plant  his  batteries. 
Three  other  islands  to  the  southward  (Vargen,  Gustav-Svert^  and  Oster- 
Stuor-Svei-t),  similarly  situated,  and  if  possible  still  more  strongly 
defended,  command  tne  entrance  from  the  Gulf,  the  whole  front  pre- 
sented by  the  successive  works  being  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
fortifications  on  these  granite  rocks  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  formi- 
dable description  :  the  ramparts  are  scarped  out  of  the  rock  itself; 
the  batteries  are  armed  with  the  heaviest  ordnance ;  and  each  series 
of  works  has  its  own  stores  of  all  kinds  and  bomb-proof  cover.  Case- 
mates are  formed  for  6000  or  7000  small  arms,  and  the  united  fortroneo 


are  said  to  mount  800  cannon  and  to  be  garrisoned  by  12,000  men ; 
and  there  are  magazines,  arsenals,  and  barracks  both  upon  one  of  the 
inlands  (Gustav-Svert)  and  upon  the  mainland.  The  naval  docks  off 
the  harbour  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  granite  promontory  on  which 
the  town  stands.  The  harbour  itself  is  further  defended  on  the 
land  side  by  the  two  forts  of  Brabeig  and  Ulricabui^  built  within 
the  port. 

(Fraser's  Magazine  for  May,  1854 ;  S.  S.  Hill,  TroiVfia  on  theShotti  of 
the  Baltic,  London,  June,  1854.) 

HELSTON,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wendron, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loo,  in  50"  6'  N.  lat,  b"  15' 
W.  long.,  distant  40  miles  S.W.  from  Bodmin,  and  276  miles  S.W.  by 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  chapelry  of 
Helston  in  1851  was  3855;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
7328.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  oue  member  to  the  Imperia 
Parliament.  Helston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  71,520  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
28,899. 

Helston  was  made  a  borough  by  King  John  in  1 201.  King  Edward  L 
made  it  one  of  the  coinage  towns;  and  from  his  reign  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act^  it  sent  two  members  to  Parliaments  The  town 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  one  of  the  decayed  towns  for  the 
repair  of  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pas&ed.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved,  and  the  town  presents  a  neat  appearance. 
There  are  a  market-house  and  town-hall.  The  ancient  coinage-hall 
still  stands.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  erected  in 
1763.  The  Wesieyan  and  Association  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
each  a  chapeL  The  town  possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school, 
which  iu  1852  had  22  scholars;  a  National,  a  Commercial,  and  a 
Wesieyan  school ;  also  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  a  literary 
institute.  Helston  is  the  centre  of  an  import int  agricultural  and 
mining  district :  it  has  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  nine  fairs  or  great  markets  in  the  year.  Shoes  are  exten- 
sively made  in  the  town,  and  are  sold  at  tho  markets  and  fairs,  or  sent 
to  Redruth. 

HELYELL\N.    [Cumderland.] 

HELVOETSLULS.     [Holland.] 

HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD,  Hei-tfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  llcmel  Hempstead,  is 
situated  in  51**  45'  N.  lat.,  O''  28'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Hertford,  and  23  miles  N«W.  from  London  by  road.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead  in  1851  was  2727.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  Hemel  Hempstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes 
and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of  25,820  acres,  and  a  population  iu  1S51 
of  13,120. 

Hemel  Hempstead  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Gade,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  town-hall,  a  long  narrow  building,  has  under 
it  an  open  market-place.  The  town  is  pai'tially  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  commodious  structure  of  the  12th  century;  the 
aisles  snd  chancel  are  Norman ;  pointed  windows  have  been  inserted. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesieyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
chapels,  and  there  are  National,  Industrial,  and  Infant  schools,  a 
mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  aud  a  well-conducted  infirmary. 
The  market  on  Thursday  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county  for  corn. 
Straw  plat  is  extensively  sold  at  this  market.  Fairs  tkve  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  There  are  large  paper-mills,  an  iron-foundry,  a 
type-foundry,  and  some  corn-mills.  Brick-making,  Ume-buniiug, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on. 

HEMSWORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  aud  the  scat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hemsworth,  is  situated  in  53"  36' 
N.  kt,  1"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  York,  and  173 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
.  wsa  997.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
York.  Hemsworth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  townships  and 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  33,011  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
8017.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure  partly  in  the  deco- 
rated style.  The  Wesieyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  endowed 
in  1546  by  Archbishop  Holgate,  had  60  scholars  in  1851,  and  an 
income  of  1702.  a  year.  An  hospital  for  20  poor  brethren  and  sisters, 
with  a  master,  was  also  founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate. 

HEMYOCK.     [DfiVONBHiRS.]. 

HENDON,  Middlesex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union 
in  the  parish  of  Hendon,  is  situated  near*  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Brent,  m  51**  85'  N.  hit,  0"  13'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Loudon.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  3333.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Hendon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes,  with  an  area  of  33,449 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,917.  The  church,  an  ancient 
and  commodious  edifice,  contains  some  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions.  At  Mill-Hill  are  a  district  church,  a  chapel  cormected 
with  the  Mill-Hill  Grammar  school,  and  a  Wesieyan  Methodist  chapel. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar  school  at  Mill-Hill,  established 
in  1807|  had  99  scholars  in  1853.    National  sohools  are  at  Hendon 
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and  Mill-Hill,  and  an  Infant  establiBhment  in  connection  witJi  the 
Union.  There  are  16  almshouses  vrith  an  endowment;  another 
endowment  provides  clothing  for  50  children. 

HENDRED,  EAST.    [Berkshibb.] 

H  ENFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

HENHAM-ON-THE-HILL.    [Essex.] 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN.    [Warwickshire.] 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Henloy,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  6V  32'  N.  lat.,  0"  54'  W.  long.,  distant 
24  miles  S.K  from  Oxford,  and  85  miles  W,  by  N.  from  London  by 
road.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2595.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen,  2  bridgeraen,  and  14  bui^esses,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  Henley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  57,795  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
17,895. 

Henley  was  anciently  called  Hanlegang  and  Hanneburg.  The  town 
is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech-woods  and  other 
plantations.  It  consists  chiefly  of  four  principal  streets,  which  are 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  At  the  intersection  of  the  streets  is  a  plain 
stone  cross  and  conduit.  On  the  east  side  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches  over  the  Thames.  The  church  has  a  good  tower,  and 
several  interesting  portions  both  of  decorated  and  perpendicular 
character.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1605,  had  46 
scholara  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  Commercial  school,  endowed  by 
Lady  Periam ;  National,  Industrial,  and  Infant  schools.  The  town- 
hall  in  the  High-stroet  is  supported  by  sixteen  Doric  columns ;  beneath 
it  is  a  market-house.  The  town  possesses  a  savings  bank  and  some 
almshouses.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  7th 
and  at  the  end  of  September.  Henley  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
aquatic  sports  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  and  the  scene  of  an 
annual  regatta. 

HENNEBON.    [Morbihan.] 

HENSTEAD,  Norfolk,  a  hundred  which  has  given  name  to  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Blowfit^ld,  S.  by 
the  hundreds  of  Depwade  and  Clavering,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of 
Humbleyard.  It  comprises  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of  19,331  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  5781.  Henstead  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 37  parishes,  with  an  area  of  41,986  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,545. 

HERACLEA.    [Basilicata;  Lucania.] 

HERAT,  a  city  of  Western  Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  a  small 
independent  state  of  the  same  nftme,  a  situated  on  the  Heri  River,  in 
a  plain  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  proverbial  for  fertility;  dis- 
tant 360  miles  due  W.  from  Cabul,  190  miles  S.E.  from  Mushed,  the 
capital  of  Peisian  Rhorasan ;  and  had  a  population  of  about  45,000  in 
1838.  The  importance  of  Herat  in  a  military  point  of  view  is  very 
great,  occupying  as  it  does  an  opening  in  the  great  range  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  or  Ghor  Mountains,  which  alone  sffords  facilities  for  a  well- 
oquipped  army  to  march  upon  the  frontier  of  Hindustan  from  the 
north-west.  The  city  has  been  described  as  the  '  Gate  of  India.'  Within 
the  limits  of  its  territory  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  India  from  the 
west  converge ;  all  the  necessaries  for  an  army — provisions,  lead,  iron, 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  &c. — may  be  procured  in  abundance.  The  import- 
ance of  this  position  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  comprehended  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  spent  several  months  completing  the  sub- 
jection of  Aria  (which  name  still  survives  in  the  modem  designation 
of  the  city  and  the  province)  before  his  march  upon  India. 

Herat  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Areia,  or  Aria  CivittUf  which 
was  built  or  more  probably  repaired  by  Alexander  the  Great^  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Artakoana  of  Arrian,  the  Ariakama 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemseus,  and  the  Alexandreia  Arion  of  Pliny,  all  of 
which  are  g^ven  as  names  of  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Aria  situated  on  the  Anns,  now  called  Heri.  Of  its  ancient  history 
little  more  is  known  than  that  it  was  included  in  the  Persian  empire. 
On  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  in  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Herat  was  subjected  to  tite 
khalifa  with  the  rest  of  Khorasan,  to  which  it  then  belonged.  About 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Ghouride 
sultans.  In  1220  it  was  seised  by  Genghis  Khan,  who  demolished 
the  city.  In  the  following  century  it  vna  again  destroyed  by  the 
Mongols.  In  1881  it  fell  with  the  whole  of  Khorasan  into  the  hands 
of  Tamerlane,  under  one  of  whose  followers  it  again  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state^  and  rose  to  great  eminence  and 
prosperity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turkomans,  and  in  1511  by  the  Shah  Ismael  Sophi,  who 
re-united  it  to  Persia^  In  1749  it  was  taken  from  Persia  and  annexed 
to  A^hanistan  by  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Duranee  dynasty. 
Mahmood,  appointed  governor  of  Herat  by  his  step-biother,  Shidi 
Zemau,  grandson  of  Ahmed  Khan,  again  made  Herat  the  capital  of 
an  independent  state,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  woseer,  Futteh  Khao, 
twice  ascended  the  throne  of  CabuL  This  independence,  though 
thr&^tened  by  Persia  on  one  side  and  by  the  Ameers  of  Oabul  and 
Kandahar  on  the  other,  Herat  still  maintains.  Tlie  PeniaDS  attacked 
tlie  city  in  1815,  but  were  defeated  by  Futteh  Khan,  the  able  wuseer 


of  Mahmood,  who  however  seized  upon  the  city  himaclf,  and  dismissed 
the  acting  governor,  a  brother  of  Mahmood's.  In  the  following  year 
Futteh  Khan  was  barbarously  deprived  of  sight  by  Kaniran,  son  of 
Mahrnood,  and  soon  after  murdei*ed.  The  civil  wars  that  arose  out 
of  this  cruel  act  between  the  sons  of  Futteh  Khan  and  Mahmood 
deprived  the  Dunmee  family  of  all  their  possessions  except  Herat. 
[Afohanistan.]  Mahmood  died  in  Herat  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Kanuran.  The  Persians  again,  instigated  it  was  said  by 
Russia,  threatened  Herat  in  1833 ;  but  the  death  of  Abbas  Meerza 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  by  his  son  Mahommed  Meerza, 
the  general  in  command.  But  Mabommed,  now  Shah  of  Persia, 
returned  in  1833,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  city  with  a  large  force, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  Colonel  Simonich,  a  Russian  ofHcer,  and  by  a 
regiment  of  so-called  Russian  deserters.  The  siege,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  modem  times,  lasted  ten  months,  from  November  22, 
1837,  to  September  9, 1838.  It  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  the 
heroic  courage  and  constancy  of  Eldred  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
who  happened  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  be  sojourning  in 
the  city,  and  who  was  allowed  by  Kamran  and  his  wuzeer  Yar 
Mohammed  to  take  a  share  in  the  defenca  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
months  the  Shah,  terrified  by  a  demonstration  made  by  a  small 
British  force  in  the  Perdian  Gulf,  withdrew  his  army  after  reducing 
the  city  and  its  defences  almost  to  rains.  On  Kamran's  death  in  May 
1843  Yar  Mohammed  made  himself  master  of  Herat  to  the  exclusion 
of  Kamran's  son ;  and  the  better  to  secure  his  power  he  made  a  sort 
of  submission  to  the  Shah,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Barukzye  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Kandahar.  Yar  Mohammed  died  in 
June  1851,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  who  about  a  year  after  was 
attacked  by  the  Kandahar  Sirdars  with  a  lai^ge  force,  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Herattees  after  eight  hours'  fighting,  the  forces  on 
each  side  numbering  about  12,000  men. 

The  following  description  of  the  city  before  its  siege  by  .the 
Poi-sians  in  1837-8,  is  chiefly  taken  from  that  given  by  Arthur 
Conoliy  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Kaye.  It  is  given  in  the  past  tense, 
for  the  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  environs  was  greatly  changed  by 
that  disastrous  siege : — Herat  was  surrounded  by  a  fair  expanse  of 
country  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  studded 
with  little  fortified  villages,  which  wci^e  built  by  the  side  of  small 
ruuning  streams  that  increased  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  plain. 
The  city  was  nearly  a  square  in  shape,  the  sides  facing  the  cardinal 
points  and  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  site  was  a  slope 
descending  gradually  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  on  every  side  by  a  solid  earthen  wall,  surrounded 
by  a  wet  ditch  and  pierced  by  five  gates,  each  defended  by  a  small 
outwork.  But  the  real  defences  of  the  place  were  two  covered 
ways  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  embankments,  one  within  and  the 
other  without  the  ditch.  On  the  northern  side  surrounded  by  a  wet 
ditch  stood  the  citadel  (formerly  called  Kella-i-Aktyar-Aldyn,  now  the 
Ark)  built  of  brick,  with  lofty  ramparts  and  numerous  towers,  but 
from  neglect  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Within,  four  long 
bazaars,  roofed  with  arched  brickwork,  meeting  in  a  small  domed 
quadrangle  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  divided  it  into  four  quarters, 
each  ooutaining  about  1000  houses  and  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  of  the  bflusiiars  terminated  in  the  Kandahar  Gate ;  it  was 
1300  yards  long,  6  yards  wide,  and  covered  by  a  succession  of  smiJl 
domes,  springing  from  ill-formed  aixshes  that  crossed  the  streets. 
Mosques,  caravanserais,  public  baths,  and  reservoirs  varied  the 
wretched  uniformity  of  the  narrow  dirty  streets,  which  being  roofed 
across  were  often  little  better  than  conduits,  where  every  conceivable 
description  of  filth  was  suflered  to  oolleot  and  putrify.  Without 
drains  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  within  the  walls,  it  stagnates  in 
ponds  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  refuse  of  the  houses, 
dead  cats  and  dogs,  lie  in  the  streets  upon  heaps  of  the  vilest  filth. 
The  Khan's  residence  is  a  mean  building.  The  principal  mosque  is  a 
large  structure  of  the  13th  century.  Outside  the  walls  are  some 
magnificent  ruins  of  a  religious  edifice,  and  an  enormous  mound 
erected  by  Nadir  Shah.  Herat  is  in  peaceful  times  a  place  of  great 
conmiercial  importance  and  a  mart  for  the  prodncts  of  India,  China, 
Tartaiy,  and  Persia.  The  native  manufactures  include  carpets, 
dressed  sheepskins,  cloaks  and  caps,  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  sabres, 
Sdo,  The  population  numbered  about  45,000  in  1838,  including 
about  1000  Hindoos,  several  Armenian  families,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  Mohammedans  of  the  Sbeeah 
sect,  who  were  treated  with  the  most  remorseless  tyranny  by  their 
A%han  masters,  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  of-  the 
population. 

(Kaye,  HiHory  of  the  Afghan  War;  A.  Conoliy,  Journey  to  the 
North  of  India;  L*Art  de  Virifier  lee  Datte;  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  Geography.) 

H^RAULT,  a  depuiment  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Hdrault,  is  bounded 
K.E.  by  the  department  of  Gard,  S.K  by  the  Mc4iterranean,  S.W.  by 
the  department  of  Aude,  and  N.W.  by  the  departments  of  Tarn, 
Aveyron,  and  Gard.  It  lies  between  43**  11'  and  43**  58'  N.  lat, 
2**  33'  and  4**  11'  E.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
84  miles,  from  north  to  south  49  miles.  The  area  is  2393  square 
miles  :  the  population  in  1841  was  367,343,  by  the  census  of  1851  it 
was  389,286,  being  162*67  to  the  square  mile,  or  11*91  below  the 
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average  population  to  the  square  mile  for  all  France.    The  depart- 
ment is  forme<l  out  of  a  portion  of  Lower  Languedoa 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Lower  Cdvennon.  which  attain  the  height  of  4198  feet  in  the  Espinouse 
range  on  the  confines  of  Tarn,  and  of  4264  feet  in  the  chain  of  Larzac, 
or  Larjac,  extending  northward  from  Lod^ve  into  the  department  of 
Aveyron.  From  the  main  chain  several  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  branch  off  towards  the  south,  gradually  subsidmg  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  Tbe  cultivable  soil  of  the  north  and  uorth'West 
consists  of  a  chalky  clay  which  produces  only  rye.  The  higher 
mountains  are  in  general  barren,  or  covered  with  woods.  The  plains 
in  the  interior,  some  of  which  are  of  lar^e  extent,  consist  of  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  very  fayourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  olive. 
Along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Orb,  the  H^rault,  and'  the  Yidourle, 
and  generally  in  the  south  of  the  department,  the  soil  is  a  strong, 
deep,  rich  loam,  and  very  productive  of  all  the  cereal  grains.  Hero 
and  there,  all  through  the  department,  there  are  extensive  wastes, 
locally  called  'garrigues,'  thinly  covered  with  shrubs,  dwarf  oak, 
heath,  broom,  ciatus,  and  aromatic  plants,  and  producing  tolerable 
coarse  pasture.  The  department  presents  abundant  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  at  some  distant  period,  particularly  in  the  extinct 
craters  of  Agde  and  of  Stu-Thib^ry,  near  Pdzenas,  and  in  the  basaltic 
hills  near  Montpellier.  Mont  St-Loup  near  Agde  is  a  volcanic  hill 
and  crater,  which  rises  752  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  nearer  the 
sea  la  another  volcanic  circus  called  Conques.  The  crater  of  St- 
Thib^ry  some  miles  north  from  Agde  is  surmounted  by  three  cones, 
the  highest  of  which  rises  G36  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  coast-line,  extending  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Aude  to  that  of 
the  Yidourle,  measures  €6  miles  in  length.  The  shore-lakes,  or  salt- 
lagunes  of  Thau,  Msguelonne  (so-called  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Maguelonne,  which  stood  on  the  peninsula  of  Hagueloune,  and  of 
which  there  remains  a  very  interesting  church),  P^rols,  and  Mauguio 
extend  eastward  from  Agde  to  the  Yidourle  ;  they  are  separated  from 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  bank,  in  which  however  thero  are  a 
few  openings  called  '  graus.'  The  Canal-des-Etangs,  which  joins  the 
Canal-du-Midi  at  Cette,  passes  through  these  shoro-lakes.  The  Canal  of 
Cette  connects  the  shore-lake  of  Thau  with  the  sea.  In  the  west  of 
the  department  are  the  lagunea  of  Yendres  and  Capestang ;  the  latter 
is  land-locked  and  stagnant.  The  marshes  rotmd  these  two  lagunes 
have  been  drained  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  converted  into  arable 
land.  The  neighbourhood  of  all  tho  lagunes  is  marshy  and 
unhealthy ;  agues  and  rheumatic  fevers  prevail  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  owing  to  tho  partial 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  marshes.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lagunes,  the  department  enjoys  a  puro  air  and  a  most  healthy 
dimate. 

The  rivers  of  the  department  all  rise  in  the  C^vennes,  and  flow 
diroctly  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  shoro-lakes.  The  prin- 
cipal are — the  Vidourle,  on  the  confines  of  Gard  [Gabd];  the  Lez, 
which  passes  east  of  Montpellier,  and  becoming  navigable  takes  the 
name  of  Canal-de-Grave ;  the  Hiravltf  rising  in  the  norUi-west  of  Gard, 
and  running  south,  enters  the  department  to  which  it  gives  name 
at  Ganges ;  here,  having  roceived  the  Ergue  on  the  right  bank,  it 
passes  Montagnac  and  Pdzenas,  and  enters  the  sea  through  the  port 
of  Agde  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  only  7  miles  of  which  aro  navi- 
gable ;  the  Orhf  which,  springing  from  the  mountains  west  of  Lod^ve, 
and  flowing  first  south,  thet)  west  till  it  meets  the  Jaur  at  Olsi^es, 
and  finally  south-south-east,  passes  B^ziers,  having  previously  received 
the  Bemasobro  from  the  west,  and  enters  the  sea  near  St -Genius;  and 
the  Audtf  which  touches  the  western  boundary.  [Aude.]  Near  the 
coast,  most  of  the  towns  aro  joined  to  the  Canals  du-Midi  and  des- 
Etangs  by  short  canals,  thus  establishing  a  communication  with  the 
Rh6ne,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Tbe  department  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Spain, 
through  Perpignan,  by  5  other  state  and  17  departmental  roads. 
Montpellier,  the  capital,  communicates  with  Cette  and  Nimea  by 
railroad ;  and  a  railway  is  projected  from  Bordeaux  through  Toulouse 
to  Cette.    [Gard;  Cette.] 

The  department  contains  1,513,615  acres,  of  which  886,897  aro 
arable  land;  256,213  aro  under  vineyards;  191,869  aro  covered  with 
woods;  21,096  aie  meadows  and  grass  land;  71,065  aro  under 
orchards,  olive  and  mulberry  plantations,  nurseries,  and  diflferont 
kinds  of  culturo ;  58,593  are  covered  with  lagunes,  rivers,  canals,  and 
marshes;  and  about  500,000  acres  consist  of  the  waste  land  or 
garrigues  described  above. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  aro  produced  in  quantity  moro  than 
sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Thero  is  a  considerable  breadth  of 
artificial  meadows ;  and  lai^  crops  of  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  clover 
aro  grown.  For  quantity  of  wine  produced,  H^rault  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  wine-growiug  depai*tments  of  France,  the  average  annual 
produce  being  46,552,000  gallons.  The  red  wines  of  St -Georges,  St- 
Christol,  and  St-Dr^zdry,  the  muscadel  wines  of  Frontignan,  Lunel, 
and  Bdziers,  and  the  white  wines  of  Marseillan  and  Pinet  aro  con- 
sidered the  best  Fruits,  especially  raisins,  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and 
chestnuts,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse  aro  grown.  The  mulberry  is  culti- 
vated for  the  production  of  silk ;  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs,  and 
madder  and  other  plants  used  for  dyo-stufib  aro  grown.  The  principal 
material  of  the  woods  aro 'the  chestnut  and  gi^een  and  white  oak. 


Sheep,  cattle,  and  mules  aro  numerous;  game  is  very  abundant;  and 
fish,  including  the  johndord,  tunny,  oyster,  lobster,  anchovy,  mackerel, 
eel,  &C.  aro  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  the  shore-lakea  and  in 
the  sea. 

The  industrial  products  comprise  woollen-cloths,  silks,  hosiery, 
calico,  muslin,  flannel,  blankets,  brandy,  chemical  products,  pottery, 
tiles,  honey,  perfumes,  leather,  oil,  beer,  paper,  &;c.  There  aro  also 
numerous  dye-houses,  and  establishments  ror  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
and  reeling  silk.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Cette  and  other 
towns  on  tJie  coast.  Mines  of  coal  and  copper,  quarries  of  marble  of 
different  colours  and  much  used  for  ornamental  architectui'e, 
building-  and  mill-stone,  slate,  gypsum,  and  granito  aro  worked.  A 
vast  deal  of  salt  is  made  by  evaporation  on  the  lagunes  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  this  department  being  one  of  the  chief 
sources  for  the  supply  of  that  article  to  France.  The  exporto  consist 
of  most  of  the  ni'ticlea  enumerated,  but  chiefly  of  wine,  dried  fruity 
and  brandy.  The  imports  aro  wool,  cotton  bales,  staves,  colonial 
produce,  raw  hides,  cork,  &c.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  Cette  and 
Agde.  There  are  545  wind-  and  water-mills,  11  iron  forges  and 
foundries,  and  861  factories  of  different  sorts.  About  100  fairs  ai^ 
held  annually. 

The  department  ^s  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondiMemcntA. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Montpcllicr 

2.  Bdy.icrs          .         .     . 
8.  Lud^vc      .         • 

4.  St..rons        .         .     . 

14 

12 

5 

h 

113 
99 
72 
44 

148,619 

134,605 

5R,700 

49  332 

Total 

36 

328 

389,286 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  Moxt- 
PELLiER  is  tbe  capital.  Aniantt  a  pretty  little  town,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Montpellier,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hdrault,  and  has  2542  inhabitants,  who  manufacturo  cream  of  tartar, 
verdigris,  black  soap,  chemical  products,  cotton-yam,  leather,  and 
lime.  This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  built  by  St.  Beuott 
d'Auiane,  who  died  here  A.D.  821 :  the  abbey  (now  the  parish)  churoh 
U  an  elegant  structure ;  the  abbey  buildings  aro  turned  into  a  cotton- 
factory.  Cette.  Fnmtignan,  a  small  town  with  2000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  shore-lake  of  Maguelonne,  and  on  the  Moutpellier- 
Cette  railroad,  is  famous  for  the  excellent  muscadel  wines  and  nusins 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near  Frontignan  is  BaUwuCf  famous 
for  its  wafm  springs,  which  have  enjoyed  a  long  celebrity  for  the  cure 
of  paralytic  and  scrofulous  affections.  The  bathing  establishments, 
furnished  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  a  general 
hospital  for  poor  patients,  forming  a  pretty  village,  stand  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lagune  of  Thau.  There  are  two  seasons.  May 
and  June,  September  and  October.  Ganges,  25  miles  N.  from  Mont- 
pellier, is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  closed  in  by  high  hills,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hdrault  It  is  surrounded  by  pretty  countiy 
houses,  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  The  population  amounts 
to  4564,  who  manufacture  silk-  and  cotton-yarn,  silk  stockings,  silk 
gloves,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  thero  is  a  very  extensive  grotto, 
which  is  said  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  famous  grotto  of  Antiparos.  A 
good  deal  of  raw  silk  is  produced  in  the  canton  of  Ganges.  Lund-la- 
VilU,  14  miles  £.  from  Montpellier,  and  on  the  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Ntmes,  stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Yidourle,  in  a  district 
famous  for  its  sweet  wines,  and  has  6385  inhabitants.  The  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  town  are  the  barracks,  a  fountain  in  form  of 
an  obelisk,  and  the  public  promenade.  It  has  communication  by  the 
Lunel  Canal,  which  terminates  in  the  shore-lake  of  Mauguio,  witn  the 
Rhdne,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Canal-du-Midi  There  aro  several 
brandy,  spirit,  and  liqueur  distilleries ;  and  the  trade  in  com,  flour, 
wool,  wine,  raisins,  manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce  is  con- 
siderable. MoBtiUarffuet,  or  MartiUarffites,  16  miles  E.N.K.  from 
Montpellier,  on  the  Yidourle,  is  situated  in  a  vei7  fertile  district :  it 
has  a  fine  old  castle,  and  3529  inliabitants.  St.'Martin^-lAmdreSy  17 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Montpellier,  is  a  small  place  of  only  1100  inhabit- 
ants, but  interesting  for  the  remains  of  its  feudal  fortifications,  and 
for  the  view  from  it  of  the  old  castle  of  La-Roquette,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Pio-St.-Loup,  a  volcanic  mountain  nearly  2000 
feet  high.  Silk  hosieiv  and  charcoal  are  manufactured  here.  Mauguio, 
7  miles  from  Montpellier,  stands  on  the  shore-lake  of  Mauguio,  has 
some  brandy  distilleries  and  2131  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  thero  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  windmill,  from  which  Aigues- 
Mortes  and  Cette,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north- 
ward the  C^vennes  aro  visible.  M^  19  miles  S.  from  Montpellier, 
stands  in  a  productive  vine  district  on  the  shore-lake  of  Thau,  where 
it  has  a  good  harbour  for  small  crafL  It  is  a  pretty  town  with  4348 
inhabitants,  who  manufiscture  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  salt,  and  trade  in 
these  articles  and  in  wine,  com,  &c  The  ancient  abbey  of  Yallemagne 
(the  beautiful  gothio  chuxtdi  and  doisterd  of  which,  erActed  in  the  13th 
century,  aro  still  entire)  stands  near  M5ze^  and  forma  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  France. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Biziers,  stands  on 
a  hill  above  the  Orb  and  the  Canal-du-Midi,  in  43'  20'  31"  N.  lat. 
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3*  19'  10"  E.  long.,  46  miles  aW.  from  Montpellicr,  Rnd  has  17,376 
inliftbitivnts  in  the  commune.  The  ntreets  are  narrow  and  ill-laid  out, 
but  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  Bdziers  contains  several 
buildings  interesting  for  their  architecture  or  their  antiquity;  the 
principal  are  the  cathedral  of  St-Kazaire ;  the  churches  of  St-Aphro- 
dise  and  La-Madeleine ;  the  former  episcopal  palace,  which  now  serves 
for  the  residence  of  the  sub-prefect  aud  for  courts  of  justice ;  the 
public  library ;  the  house  of  Pierre-Paul  Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the 
Canal-du-Midi :  the  market-house ;  and  the  barracka  The  town  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  college.  The 
manufactures  comprise  woollen-cloth,  silk  hosiery,  brandy,  spirits, 
liqueurs,  chemical  products,  thrown  silk,  soap,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
ice. ;  the  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of  these  articles  and  of  com, 
wool,  iron,  wino,  oi],  fruits,  &a  A  steam-engine  raises  the  waters  of 
the  Orb  to  a  considerable  height  into  a  reservoir  on  the  terrace, 
near  the  cathedral,  whence  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  are 
supplied.  The  Caual-du-Midi  is  carried  through  nine  locks  close 
to  the  town.  The  town  of  B^ziers  is  ancient;  it  contains  a  few 
Roman  remnins,  and  is  noted  for  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses, 
July  22,  1209.  Agde  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Aqdb.] 
Among  the  other  more  important  places  we  notice  the  following; 
the  population  given  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune.  Bidarieux, 
a  well-built  manufacturing  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orb,  which 
separates  it  from  one  of  its  suburbs,  stands  18  miles  N.  from  B^ziers, 
and  has  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  9012  inhabitants. 
Fine  and  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  hats,  soap, 
olive-oil,  leather,  and  paper  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  dye- 
houses,  glass  works,  and  a  copper  foundry.  The  trade  in  wine  and  in 
the  articles  just  named  is  extensive  and  important.  Capettang,  which 
gives  name  to  the  lagune  of  Capestang,  stands  on  the  Canal-du-Midi, 
and  has  2000  inhabitants.  Florentac^  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  H^rault  in  a  rich  district  of  vineyard  and  meadow  land,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3454.  St.-6fervau,  a  small  to^'n  of  2573  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  a  well-watered  valley  shut  in  between  hills,  23  miles  N.  from 
B^ziers.  There  are  excellent  coal  mines  near  the  town,  and  also 
marble  quarries,  and  limekilns.  Montagnac,  the  birthplace  of  Latude, 
celebrated  for  his  long  captivity  in  the  Bastille,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  H^rault,  and  has  brandy  distiUeries,  some  unimportant  manu- 
factures, and  8466  inhabitants.  Pizenat,  an  ancient  town  situated 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  H^rault,  at  its  junction  with  the  Peine,  han 
a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  a  college,  and 
7759  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  pretty  wide  streets 
and  good  houses ;  the  parish  church  and  the  theatre  are  the  most 
remarkable  buildings.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  so  well  cultivated  as  to  have  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
the  Garden  of  H^rault  Pdzenas  is  celebrated  for  its  salubrity; 
several  craters,  now  extinct,  and  masses  of  basalt,  are  seen  near  it.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  Moli&re  wrote  his  *  Pr^deuses  Ridicules.'  The 
manufactures  are  linen,  muslin,  calico,  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  soap, 
chemical  products,  syrup  and  sugar  of  grapes,  cotton-yam  and  raw 
silk.  There  are  also  brandy  and  spirit  distilleries,  establishments  for 
washing  wool,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  com,  olive-oil,  firuits, 
&c.  Roujan,  a  small  place  in  a  volcanic  district,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Peine,  has  a  popuUtion  of  1627 ;  near  it  there  are  extensive 
coal-mines,  and  also  cold  mineral  springs.  Servuxn,  6  miles  N.R  from 
B^ziers,  has  2203  inhabitants.  There  is  a  castle  here,  the  construction 
of  whidi  dates  from  the  11th  century. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondisaement  the  chief  town  LotUve  is  situated  in 
a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  C^venneo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eigue, 
which  here  receives  the  Salondrcs,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Montpellier, 
in  43"  43'  57"  N.  lat,  2'  25'  10"  E.  long.,  and  contains  10,798  inha- 
bitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  has  also  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  and 
a  council  of  prud'hommes.  The  town  i^  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
but  the  interior  is  badly  built  and  ill  laid  out  The  approaches  to  it 
are  by  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  environs 
delightful ;  the  hills  around  it  are  cultivated  to  their  vary  summits, 
and  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  everywhere 
meet  the  view.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Lod&ve  is  the 
former  cathedral  church  of  St-Etienne,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
mausoleum  in  white  marble  of  one  of  the  bishops  -of  Lod^ve.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  great  cloth  manufacture,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  piece-dyed  goods,  which  are  exported  to  the  Levant  Soldiers' 
uniforms,  other  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  leather,  ftc.,  are  also  manufactured. 
darmwit^Lodive,  10  miles  S.  from  Lod&ve,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  the  little  river  Tdromiel,  and  contains  6294  inhabitants  in 
the  commune.  A  college,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  council  of  prud'- 
hommes, and  a  savings  bank  are  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  a  handsome  gothic  church 
with  aisles  and  nave  (terminating  in  a  beautiful  apsis),  a  veiy  lofty 
-tower,  and,  over  the  principal  entrance,  a  rose  window  of  noble 
dimensiojis.  The  principal  manufacture  is  piece-dyed  cloth;  but 
woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  cotton-yam,  leather, 
brandy,  and  chemical  products  are  also  manufactured.  Gignac,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  H^rault,  is  situated  15  miles  S.E.  from  Loddve, 
in  a  country  covered  with  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  mulberry 
plantations,  and  has  2669  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  verdigris,  olive- 
oil,  sugar,  brandy,  and  woollen-yanii  and  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
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4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  St.'P<ms,  stands  on 
the  Jaur,  a  feeder  of  the  Orb,  60  miles  W.  from  Montpellier,  and  has 
6947  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  a  well-built  town ;  most  of 
the  houses  are  constructed  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
The  church  of  St-Pons,  which  is  classed  as  an  historical  monument, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  department.  Within  the  town 
the  Jaur  receives  the  waters  of  a  very  abundant  spring,  which  forms 
a  vast  basin  of  considerable  depth ;  in  front  of  this  there  are  two 
immense  elms,  on  the  right  a  church  built  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  well  preserved,  and  on  the  left  a  gothic  tower.  The  town  has  a 
tribimal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  aud  an  ecclesiastical  school ;  the 
waters  of  the  Jaur  drive  the  machinery  of  several  com  and  fulling 
mills,  saw-works,  dye-houSes,  &c.  There  are  important  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  in  this  town  ;  hosiery,  woollen-yam,  and  leather  are 
also  among  its  industrial  products ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com, 
cattle,  and  marble.  Si.-Qiinian,  important  for  the  manufacture  of 
piece-dyed  woollen  goods,  brandy,  and  leather,  stands  in  a  rich  valley 
watered  by  the  Bemasobre,  12  miles  S.E.  from  St-Pons,  and  has  3627 
inhabitants  in  the  oommime.  La-Salvetai,  7  miles  N.K.W.  from 
St-Pons,  is  situated  among  high  mountains,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agout,  a  feeder  of  the  Tam,  and  has  a  population  of  4009,  who 
manufacture  flannel,  woollen-cloth,  woollen-yarn,  and  swanskin,  and 
trade  in  wool,  cattle,  and  the  excellent  butter  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  considered  the  best  in  all  Languedoc. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Montpellier,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  University  Academy 
of  Montpellier,  and  belongs  to  the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which 
Montpellier  is  head-quarters.  Besides  the  university  of  Montpellier 
there  are  in  the  same  town  a  theological  college,  an  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  and  a  primary  normal  school. 
There  are  communal  colleges  in  Agde,  B^daneux,  B^ziers,  Clermont^ 
and  P^zenas.  The  Calvinista  have  churches  in  Montpellier,  Montagnac, 
Massillaigneo,  and  Qanges.  To  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire  the  department  returns  three  members. 

{J)ictionnaire  de  la  Ftrtnce ;  Annuairepour  VAn  1853,'  Statutique 
de  la  France;  Offieial  Papen  ;  Richard,  Guide  Clauique  du  Voyageur 
en  France  et  en  Belgique.) 

HERCULA'NEUM,  a  veiy  ancient  Italian  city,  situaM  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  about  5  miles  £.  from  Naples  by  the  railway  to 
Nocera  which  passes  near  it  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin  and  to  have  been  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Pelasgians  and 
Oscans ;  but  its  history  is  obscure,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  attained 
any  importance.  In  the  time  of  Titus,  iuD.  79,  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  PompeiL 
It  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  it  lies  about  70  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  re-discovered  by  the  sinking 
of  a  well  in  the  village  of  Resina  in  1706,  when  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  were  discovered.  This  led  to  further  investigation,  and  after 
several  years,  in  which  little  was  done,  the  Neapolitan  govemment 
undertook  the  work  of  excavation.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
g^und  over  the  buried  city  is  occupied  by  the  large  and  populous 
villages  of  Resina  and  Portici,  has  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  excavations,  which  have  been  earned  on  wholly  by  subterranean 
galleries.  The  theatre,  a  chalcidioum,  and  two  temples  are  the  chief 
buildings  explored ;  the  private  houses  are  chiefly  small,  and  of  one 
story,  like  those  of  Pompeii.  The  whole  excavation  is  said  to  have 
been  about  600  yards  long  by  800  yards  broad ;  but  it  being  impossible 
to  remove  the  incumbent  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast 
as  one  part  was  thoroughly  searched  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish 
from  another.  The  theatre  alone  is  now  accessible;  it  is  a  noble 
edifice  built  of  stone  in  a  very  massive  style,  with  18  rows  of  seats,  and 
capable  of  holding  8000  persons.  A  handsome  street  36  feet  wide 
and  bordered  with  porticoes,  led  from  the  theatre  to  the  forum,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  stood  a  basilica  of  a  fine  st^le  of  architecture; 
two  small  temples  (the  walls  of  one  of  which  were  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful paintings,now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples) ;  and  a  villa,in  which  were 
some  beautiful  statues,  and  a  number  of  papyrus  rolls  containing  some 
worthless  treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  were  discovered.  The 
papyri  were  found  in  a  state  resembling  charcoal,  dry,  and  crumbling, 
the  laminsB,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  adhering  to  each  other.  The 
chief  advantage  as  yet  derived  from  Hereulaneum  is  the  magnificent 
collection,  not  only  of  statues,  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestio 
implements  of  every  use  and  description,  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples.  These  are  figured  and  described  m  the  magnificent  work, 
*  L'Antichita  d'Ercolano,'  Nap.,  1757, 10  vols,  fol.  Some  excavations 
were  made  in  1853  and  1854,  when  the  ground-floor  of  the  houses 
situated  on  the  declivity  leading  to  the  sea  were  laid  open,  but  the 
results  are  hitherto  unimportant  In  Romanelli's  '  Viagg^io  ad  Erco- 
lano,'  and  in  Blewitt's  '  Handbook  of  South  Italy '  will  be  found  an 
acooimt  of  the  general  results  of  the  excavations  made  at  Hereulaneum. 

HERCULES,  PILLARS  OF.    [Qibbaltar.] 

HEREFORD,  the  county  town  of  Herefordshire,  a  city,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  52^  4'  N.  lat,  2"  42' 
W.  long.,  distant  134  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  12,108.  The  livings  are  in 
ihe  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford.    The  borough  is  govemed 
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by  G  aldermen  and  18  councillor?,  one  of  whom  ia  mayor;  and  reiuiHB 
two  members  to  the  Impeiial  Parliament.  Hereford  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  47  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,116  acres,  and 
a  i^opulation  in  1851  of  25,768. 

in  early  times  this  city  was  important  as  a  garrison  town  to  restrain 
the  inroads  of  the  Welsh.  From  the  11th  to  the  17th  century  it  was 
the  scene  of  various  important  military  and  political  events.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  ancient  religious  houses.  The  castle  con- 
sisted of  two  wards  of  different  dimensions,  having  a  keep  within  the 
smaller :  the  Wve  formed  its  defence  on  the  south  side ;  on  other 
points  it  was  defended  by  moats. 

Hereford  is  situated  in  a  broad,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  valley. 
The  principal  sti^eets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  the 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  shire*h<all  was  built  after  a  plan  of 
Sir  Robert  Smirke's  :  it  is  of  plain  but  pleasing  exterior.  The  town- 
hall  stands  in  the  High  Town.  The  guildhall  ia  a  brick  building  in  a 
remote  situation.  The  Union  workhouse  and  the  county  jail  stand 
outside  the  city.  There  is  a  neat  new  post-office.  Several  curious 
old  half-timber  houses  are  in  the  town.  The  principal  churches  are 
those  of  All  Saints,  St  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  John.  All  Saints 
church  faces  Broad-street  on  the  north  ;  the  steeple  is  tall  and  well* 

Sropoitioned,  but  its  external  architecture  is  generally  uninteresting, 
t  Peter^s  church,  founded  by  Walter  de  Lacy  In  1085,  is  a  plain 
building,  with  a  spire.^ 

Hereford  cathedral  stands  upon  the  south  side  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  the  Wye.  Ethclbert,  who  was  murdei'ed  at  iha  instigation  of 
Offo,  was  buried  in  Hereford  church,  and  gifts  were  offex^  at  his 
shrine,  where  it  was  asserted  that  miraculous  appearances  had  been 
shown.  Milfrid,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  Egbert, 
erected  about  the  year  825  in  honour  of  St.  Ethelbert  a  new  church 
of  stone.  This  was  replaced  by  a  new  edifice  erected  by  Bishop 
Athelatan  about  1030,  which  was  demolished  by  the  Welsh  in 
1055.  The  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1079  by  Bishop 
Robei't  of  Lorraine,  and  was  completed  about  1115.  In  1786  the 
western  portion  of  the  cathedral  fell,  and  alterations  were  subsequently 
made,  the  spire  was  removed,  and  a  new  western  end  added  by 
^Vyatt :  these  alterations  however  detracted  both  from  the  beauty 
Hud  the  stability  of  the  building.  During  the  last  few  years  the  work 
of  repair  and  restoration  has  been  very  efficiently  and  thoroughly 
executed.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are— extreme 
length  850  feet,  breadui  174  feet,  height  of  nave  68  feet,  bread tb  of 
nave  28  feet,  height  of  tower  160  feet.  The  cathedral  contains  many 
monuments  of  great  antiquity,  some  of  which  are  highly  ornamented. 
In  the  chapter-room  is  a  curious  map  of  the  world,  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  original  maps  in  existence.  Triennial  music-meetings  have 
fur  many  yean  been  held  in  the  cathedral,  in  rotation  with  those  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

In  the  city  there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  principal  denomina- 
tions  of  Diisenters.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  of  considerable 
dimensions.  There  is  a  Cathedral  school  of  uncertain  foundation ; 
connected  with  it  are  about  40  scholarships ;  the  number  of  scholars 
in  185S  was  60.  There  are  several  National,  Parochial,  and  British 
schools,  a  Natural  Histoiy  Society,  a  permanent  library,  a  mechanics 
institute,  an  infirmary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  county  assises, 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  city.  Gloves 
are  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  an  iron-foundry.  Five 
yeariy  fairs  are  held.  The  October  fair  is  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cattle  fairs  in  England.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  the  great  market  is  on  the  Wednesday  after  St.  Andrew's 
day. 

The  diocese  of  Hereford  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Herefordshire,  with  parts  of  Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Radnor,  and  Montgomeryshire,  and  comprises 
358  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Hereford  and 
Salop.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  d»'an,  two  archdeaoonfi,  four 
residentiary  canons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  24  non-residentiary 
prebendaries,  and  6  vicara  choral  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
at  4200^  a  year. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inUmd  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
B.  by  Worcestershire  and  Oloneestershire ;  N.  by  Shropshire  and  a 
portion  of  Worcestershire;  W.  by  Radnorshii*e,  Brecknockshire,  and 
part  of  Monmouthshire ;  and  a  by  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucester- 
shiie.  Several  detached  portions  of  the  oounty  were  by  the  Act  7  &  8 
Vict,  oapb  61,  declared  to  be  portions  respectively  of  Shropshire, 
Woroestersbirs^  Monmouthshire,  and  Radnorshire.  By  the  same  Act 
small  portions  of  land  belonging  to  other  counties,  but  locally  situated 
in  Herefordshire,  were  declared  to  be  part  of  Herefordshire.  The 
county  lies  between  51"  49'  and  52*  24'  N.  lat,  2"  20'  and  3*  7' 
W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  40  miles :  its  greatest  breadth 
is  34  miles.  Its  area  is  836  square  miles,  or  534,823  acres.  In  1851 
tiie  population  was  115,489. 

Surfacr,  Ihjdi'Offraphyy  Communicati<mt.^The  surface  of  this  county 
Is  generally  hilly,  but  the  valleys  occasionally  expand  into  open  plains. 
The  Hatterel  iwige  of  the  Black  Mountains,  which  forms  ito  border 
on  the  west^outhwest,  is  the  highest  land  within  its  limits.  In  the 
■outh-weet  are  the  Saddlebow  and  Garwav  hills;  in  the  south  the 
hills  near  Walfortl  and  Penyard,  and  the  long  chain  extending  from 
the  Lea  northwanl;  in  the  east  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  rango 


stretching  northward,  and  comprising  Bromyard  Downs ;  on  the  north 
are  the  hills  of  Downton  and  Leintwardine.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
county  are  Dinmore,  Wcsthope,  Badnape,  and  other  hills. 

The  principal  streams  which  water  llcrcfi^rdshire  rise  in  the  higher 
counties  of  South  Wales.  They  are— the  Wye,  the  Lugg,  the  Teme, 
the  Arrow,  the  Frome,  the  Leddon,  the  Dover,  and  tho  Munuow. 

The  Wye^  which  rises  in  Plinlimmon,  on  the  borders  of  Cardignn- 
shire  and  Montgomeryshire,  enters  Her^ordshire  on  its  western  side, 
and  running  at  first  in  a  northerly  direction,  becomes  for  a  short 
distance  its  boundary  from  liadnurahire :  near  Olitfoixi  the  river  flows 
east-south-east  with  many  windings  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley 
until  it  reaches  the  city  of  Hereford.  Between  that  city  and  the  town 
of  Ross  it3  general  course  is  south,  but  its  windings  are  numerous. 
From  Ross  the  Wye  runs  in  a  general  south  and  south-west  course,  and 
again  forming  the  boundary  of  Herefordshire  for  a  few  mile.^,  finally 
leaves  it  near  tho  Lej-s.  It  is  imperfectly  navigable  throuj^hout  its 
course  in  this  county.  After  northerly  or  westerly  rains  the  wattr 
sometimes  rises  8  feet,  or  even  10  feet,  in  the  course  of  2i  hour^.  For 
picturesque  beauty  this  river  is  justly  celebrated :  the  bolder  and  mor 
celebrated  scenery  does  not  indeed  belong  to  this  county,  but  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  are  here  very  beautiful. 

The  Lugfff  rising  in  Radnorshire,  enters  Herefordshire  near  the 
Combe,  flows  first  in  an  easterly  direction  and  then  southerly  to 
Mordiford,  whero  it  falls  into  the  Wye.  The  Teme,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Severn,  rises  in  P.adnorshire,  enters  Herefordshire  near  Brampton 
Bryan,  and  near  Downton  crosses  the  border  into  Shropshire.  At 
Ludlow  it  again  enters  Herrfordshire,  which  it  finally  quits  near 
Burford.  The  other  rivers  are  small.  Trout  abound  in  all  these 
streams,  but  are  seldom  of  great  weight. 

There  is  a  canal  to  Ledbury  from  Gloucester,  which  it  is  intended  to 
continue  to  Hereford.  The  canal  from  Leominster  to  tlie  vicinity  of 
Teubury  in  Worcestershire  is  part  of  a  projected  line  from  Kiugtou 
in  Herefordshire  to  Stourport  in  Worcestershire,  intended  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Stourport  and  Dudley  Canal. 

The  principal  turnpike  roads  run  from  Hereford  to  Ross,  to  Ledbury, 
to  Hay,  to  Kington,  to  Abei^gavenny,  to  Monmouth,  to  Leominster,  to 
Ludlow,  and  to  Bromyard,  'rhe  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway  and 
the  Newport  and  Abergavenny  railway  afford  direct  communication 
between  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Hereford 
and  Gloucester  railway  is  in  operation  a  part  of  the  way,  but  is  not 
yet  completed  at  the  Hereford  end.  There  are  several  tram-roads 
for  the  conveyance  of  minerals,  &c. 

Qeoloffyt  Mineralogy^  dse, — The  whole  of  Herefordshire  appears  to 
consist  geologically  of  old  red-sandstone.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
mean  direction  of  the  strata,  as  determiued  by  the  outline  of  the  trap 
and  sienitic  ridges  of  Abberloy  and  Malvern,  is  fi*om  north  to  south. 
But  there  are  many  aberrations  from  that  direction,  and  innumerable 
local  disturbances,  curvatures,  and  f:iults.  On  the  western  boimdary 
the  prevailing  strike  of  the  deposits  is  from  north-east  to  south-wt  st. 
Limestone  has  been  raised  to  the  surface  at  Aymestry,  Ledbury,  and 
other  places. 

The  valley  of  elevation  at  Woolhope  is  a  very  symmetrical  example 
of  the  upper  Silurian  formation.  The  two  superior  formations  of  tho 
grauwacke  series  are  incurvated  round  a  central  dome-shaped  moss 
oomposed  of  the  shelly  sandstones  of  the  third  formation,  from  which 
the  strata  dip  away  on  all  sides  at  angles  varying  from  15  to  70 
degrees.  The  harder  strata  of  each  formation  having  resisted  destruc- 
tion, whilst  tho  shales  have  been  worn  away,  the  former  constitute  the 
higher  encircling  ridges,  the  latter  deep  trenches  of  intervallation. 

Climate,  SoU,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Hereforvlshire  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  elev.\tion  and  exposure.  The  air  is  healthy, 
and  the  population  long-live<l.  The  soil  of  this  county  consists  prim^i- 
pally  of  a  deep  heavy  red  loam,  which  vaiies  in  its  degree  of  tenacity : 
in  some  districts  there  is  a  substratum  of  clay ;  in  others,  gravel 
approaches  nearer  to  the  suiface.  The  whole  is  extremely  favounible 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  es[>ecia]ly  the  apple  and  the  oak.  Wheat, 
tumif)8,  barley,  clover,  and  pea^  or  vetches,  are  raised  iu  the  valleyd 
and  leap  exposed  elevations :  wheat  is  the  chief  object  of  atteutiou. 
Hop-gardens  are  common  in  the  mid<Ue  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
county.  Orchai'ds  are  numerous  and  general.  Cider  is  made  iu 
large  quantities. 

The  prevalent  breed  of  cattle  ia  that  for  which  this  county  is  justly 
celebrated;  their  colour  is  red,  with  white  or  mottled  faces,  and 
frequently  white  along  the  back  and  about  the  legi*.  Graziers  from 
the  south  and  the  middle  of  England  drive  a  largo  number  of  this 
popular  stock  from  the  Hereford  Candlemas  and  October  fairs.  The 
usual  breed  of  sheep  is  a  ci\>ss  between  the  Leicester  and  the  Ryeland. 
Agricultural  horses  of  average  quality  are  bred  in  considerable  number. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  produces  many  useful  riding  and 
coach  horses. 

Political  i>awton#.— Herefordshire  is  divided  into  11  hundreds:— 

Broxash,  Grimsworth,  Grey  tree,  Ewyas  Lacy,  Huntingdon,  Radlow, 

i  Stratford,  Webtree,  Wormilow,  Wigniore,  and  Wolphy.    These  contain 

.  221   parishes  and  7  market-towns  —  Brovtard,   Hebeford,  Ross, 

'  Ledbury,  Lbominsteb,  KiNOToif,  and  Weobley.    Notices  of  these 

I  towns  will  be  found  under  their  respective  titles.    The  f<^owing  are 

the  more  important  villager,  with  the  population  of  the  parirshes  in 

1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars :— 
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Ahhty'Dore,     [Dobe-Abbst.]     Botibury,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Hercfoixl,  population  1133,  is  pleasjintly  situated  on  the  small  river 
LeddoD.     The  Free  Qratuniar  school  haa  au  income  from  endowment 
of  822.  a  year,  and  had  85  scholars  in  1651.     CradUyf  17  miles  KS.E. 
from  Hereford,  population  1641,  contains  an  Endowed  Free  school, 
which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  20/.  a  year,  and  had  78 
scholars  in  1853.     £ardisland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Arrow, 
15  miles  N.N.W.  from  Herefurd  :  population,  88$).     The  Free  school, 
founded  in  1607,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  55^  a  year,  and 
had  75  scholars  in  1851.     There  are  also  National  schools.   Earditley, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  from  Hereford,  population  811,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  a  small  river  that  runs  into  the  Wye.    Thei*e  is  a  National 
school.    Fairs  for  cattle  and  dairy  produce  are  held  on  May  15th  and 
October  18th.    Ldntwardine,  25  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hereford,  popu- 
lation 1607,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  into  which 
the  river  Clun  flows  about  hidf  a  mile  west  from  the  village.    In  the 
church  are  beautiful  specimens  of  slained  glass.    The  rivers  Teme 
and  Clun  are  much  resorted  to  for  angling.'  Limestone  is  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.    Madlcyf  6  miles  W.  by  3.  from  Hereford,  popu- 
lation U27,  has  a  commodious  and  handsome  church,  chiefly  of  the 
decorated  st^lo,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.    There  is 
a  chapel  for  Baptists.    Mvrdifwdy  44  miles  E.S.E.  from  Hereford, 
population  677,  is  situated  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Frome,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Wye.    The  churdi,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Rood, 
has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  erected  in  1814.    There  are  National  and 
In5mt  schools.    Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.    Limestone  is 
extensively  quarried.     Near  Mordiford  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp.     OrUtony  20  miles  N.  from  Hereford  :  population,  618.    There 
AP)  here  National  schools.    A  great  cattle  fair  is  held  on  April  21th. 
Hops  are  extensively  cultivated.    Pembridge,  15  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Hereford,  population  1319,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arrow,  has 
a  commodious  church  with  a  steeple  of  peculiar  construction  detached 
from  the  church.    There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  National  schools,  and  an  hospital  for  six  poor  persons. 
Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent   Shobdon,  20  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  Hereford :  population,  538.    Schools  for  boys  and  girU 
are  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbuiy.     Hops  are  cidtivated  in  the 
vicinity.     Near  tho  church  is  a  mount,  with  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortification.     Wigmore,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hereford,  population 
494,  contains  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.     Fairs  for  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  held  on  April  16th,  May  6th,  and  Augiist 
5th.     Limestone  is  quarried  extensively  in  the  vicinity.    On  an  eleva- 
tion westward  from  the  village  are  the  remains  of  Wigmore  Castle, 
including  some  massive  fragments  of  the  keep.   A  priory  was  founded 
hero  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

The  churches  of  Kilpeck  and  Moocas  are  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the 
county  :  they  are  small  churches  of  early  Norman  date,  with  semicir- 
cular apse.1.  Avenbury,  Castle  Frome,  Stanford  Bishop,  and  Mathon 
arc  also  of  Norman  date.  The  churches  most  distinguished  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  are  at  Ledbury,  Leominster,  Weobley,  Dilwyu,  Pem- 
bridge,  Madley,  Burghill,  Abbey-Dore,  and  Kilpeck.  The  principal 
family  mansions  are — Eastnor  Castle,  a  modem  building  of  great  sise, 
and  of  considerable  beauty,  situated  near  Ledbuxy;  Holme  Lacy, 
Hampton  Court,  Stoke  Edith,  Berrington,  Shobdon,  Croft  Castle, 
Gamons,  Foxley,  Qamstone,  Downton  Castle,  Kentchurch,  Qoodrioh 
Court,  Harewood,  and  Whitfield.  Kinnersley  Castle,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  houses  that 
we  are  acquainted  with :  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  built  before  the 
Conquest.  At  Brinsop  is  a  curious  fortified  bouse,  now  ocoupied  as  a 
feirm-houfle. 

In  Herefordshire  industry  is  occupied,  with  little  exception,  in 
agriculture  and  retail  trade.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  women  in  the  central  and  western  parte  of 
the  county ;  some  coarse  hats  are  also  made. 

EeeUnastieal  cmd  Legal  J>ivi9ioni. — With  the  exception  of  a  few 
pai'ishes  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  the  whole  county  is 
comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  of  which  it  foi*m8  an  archdea- 
conry. By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into 
eight  Unions — Bromyard,  Dore,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Leo- 
minster, Ross,  and  Weobley.  The  Uoions  include  238  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  483,670  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
110,708.  Herefordshire  is  included  in  the  Oxford  drouit :  the  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Hereford.  County-oourts  are  held  at 
Bromyard,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Leominster,  and  Ross.  Three 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city 
of  Hereford,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Leominster. 

Hutory  and  AntiquitieB, — The  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
Herefordshire  was  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Silures.  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Julius  Frontinus,  about  a.d.  73.  A 
line  of  Roman  and  British  entrenchmenta  may  be  traced  from  the 
Malvern  Hills  to  Whitboum,  Thombury,  Croft,  Brandon  (near  Leint- 
wardine),  and  Coxwall  Knoll  (near  Brampton  Bryan).  There  are  also 
traces  of  a  camp  on  the  east  of  Leintwardine,  near  Downton.  The 
Roman  road  called  Watling-street  entered  the  county  near  Brandon, 
passed  through  Wigmore  to  Kenchester,  and  thence  by  way  of  King- 
ton and  Dore  to  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  A  second  Roman 
road  traveised  a  small  portion  of  the  south  of  this  county  near  Ross ; 
a  third  entered  it  from  Worcester,  and  passing  Frome  Hill,  OrandiooOi 


Luggbridge,  and  Stretton  Sugwas^  reached  Kenchester.  During  th« 
Heptarchy  Herefordshire  belonged  to  Mercia,  and  in  680  a  synod  was 
held  at  Hereford. 

Tho  Danes  for  the  second  time  obtained  possession  of  Mercia  about 
819,  and  appointed  Cenolph  king.  Cenolph  was  defeated  hy  Alui«d, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  whose  successor  Egbert  imited  the  seven 
principalities  into  one  monarchy.  The  position  of  Herefordshire 
relative  to  Wales  subjected  it  to  continual  inroads  from  the  Welsh. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  was  included  in  the  debateable 
land  called  the  '  Marches,'  and  was  consequently  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests.  Harold,  after  subduing  the  Welsh  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
made  an  ordinance  that  if  any  Briton  was  found  on  the  English  side 
of  Ofifa's  dyke  (an  artificial  boundary  which  in  part  of  its  great  length 
has  been  traced  through  the  county  of  Hereford),  his  right  hand 
should  be  cut  off  by  the  king's  officers.  The  strife  continued  and  wm 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigour  during  several  reigns.  The  demo- 
lition of  castles  enforced  by  Henry  IL,  in  order  to  limit  the  power  ol 
his  barons,  had  no  very  beneficial  efiect  on  the  security  of  Hereford- 
shire. These  g^irrisous  l>eing  destroyed,  the  Welsh,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  lived  in  compariitive  tranquillity,  recommenced  their  depre- 
dations, which  were  not  quelled  until  an  English  army  had  been 
marched  against  them.  During  the  troubled  times  of  Edward  IL, 
Herefordshire  was  the  scene  of  many  executions;  among  others  Hugh 
De  Spenser,  Baldoe.  and  Reding,  the  immediate  adherente  of  the  king, 
were  executed  at  Hereford.  At  a  later  period  the  rebellion  of  Owen 
Glyndwr  threw  the  Marches  into  confusion,  and  renewed  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  the  Welsh  had  so  frequently  excited. 

During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  a  battle  was  fought  in 
1461  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsland,  between  the  Earl 
of  March  and  the  army  under  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond, 
and  Owen  Tudor,  husband  of  Catherine  of  France^  was  taken  prisoner 
and  afterwards  beheaded  at  Hereford.  In  the  contest  between  the 
King  and  the  Pariiament,  the  city  of  Hereford  was  thrioe  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  RoyaUsts,  from  whom  in  1646  it  was  taken  by  Sir 
William  Waller  and  Colonel  Birch. 

A  pile  of  stones,  called  *  Arthur^s  Stone,'  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Dorstone,  constitutes  the  only  remains  of  primssval  antiquity. 

Statistict, — According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship  and 
Education,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  wera  then  in  the 
county  426  places  of  worship,  of  which  213  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  115  to  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodiste,  20  to  Independ- 
ents, 16  to  Baptists,  and  32  to  other  bodies.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  69,575.  The*  number  of  Sunday  schools  was 
161,  with  9150  scholars :  of  these  schools  109  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  14  to  Baptists,  12  to  Independents,  9  to  Wesleyan 
Methodiste,  5  to  Primitive  Methodiste,  and  12  to  other  bodies.  Of 
day  schools  there  were  in  the  county  303,  of  which  149  were  public 
day  schools  with  8768  sdiolars,  and  154  were  private  day  schools 
with  2697  scholars.  The  number  of  evening  schools  for  adulte  was  i, 
with  75  scholars.  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  there  were  8, 
all  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  which  had' 415  members,  with  6076  volumes 
in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  In  1852  the  county  had  6  savings 
banks — at  Bromyard,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Leominster,  and 
Ross :  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852 
was  240,4882.  8«. 

HERENCIA.    [Castilla  la  Nueva.] 

HERENTHALS.    [AiTTWEnp.] 

HERISSON.    [Allibb.] 

HERM.      [OUERNSBT.] 

HERMANNSTADT  (in  Hungarian  iVa^-&e&et»,  in  Wallach 5zi6tn), 
an  important  town  of  Transylvania,  capital  of  the  '  Land  of  the 
Saxons,'  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  watered  by  the 
Ztbin,  a  feeder  of  the  Alt  {from,  which  it  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
ZiUnnium,  or  Cebinnium),  in  45**  47'  4"  N.  lat.,  24«  9'  20'  £.  long., 
60  miles  W.  from  Cronstadt,  double  that  distance  E.  from  Temesvar, 
and  about  6  miles  from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Rothemthurm 
Pass  over  the  southern  Carpathians  into  Wallachia :  population,  about 
20,000.  It  consiste  of  an  upper  and  low6r  town,  the  former  built  on 
an  eminence,  and  communicatiog  with  the  latter  by  stone  steps ;  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  pierced  by  five  gates  and  girt 
by  a  moat.  In  the  upper  town  is  an  old  fortress  or  citadel  The 
streete  are  in  most  instances  narrow,  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are 
well  and  regularly  built  in  a  quaint  gothic  style.  The  principal,  or 
market-square  is  spacious,  surrounded  by  good  buildings,  and  adorned 
with  a  handsome  fountain.  There  are  four  Lutheran  and  three 
Catholic  churches,  a  Calvinist  and  a  Greek  chapel,  the  militeiy 
hospital  and  barracks,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre  in  the 
town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Lutheran  cathedral;  the 
Brtiokentbal  palace,  which  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  picture  gallery,  a 
public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a  large  collection  of  medals,  and  a 
museum  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Transylvania ;  and  the  town- 
hall,  an  old  gothic  edifice,  which  contains  the  archives  of  the  Saxon 
eolony  of  Transylvania.  Hermannstedt  is  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  province  and  of  a  financial  boai*d, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  12th  corps  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
ramporto  of  Hermannstadt  are  laid  out  in  pretty  promenades,  and 
the  environs  in  which  are  three  suburbs  abound  with  beautiful  scener 
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inclading  near  views  of  the  Carpathiana.  The  manu£afciurai  of  the 
town  comprise  linen  and  woollen  atufb,  horn-combs,  felt^hats,  ropes, 
potterj,  paper,  leather,  and  gunpowder.  There  is  a  considerable 
local  trade,  out  the  overland  commerce  with  Wallachia,  formerly  eo 
important,  has  almost  disappeared.  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Saxon 
element  is  the  most  numerous.  Among  them  are  also  Wallachs, 
Hungarians,  Armenians,  Qreeks,  Qipaies,  and  Jews. 

HERNANI.    [Basque  Pbovincbs.] 

HERNE  BAY.    [Kbnt.] 

HERNOSANDS  LAN.    [Anqebmannland.] 

HERNHUT.     [Laubitz.] 

HERRENVEEN.    [Fbiisland,] 

HERSFELD.    [Fulda.] 

HERTFORD,  the  county  town  of  Hertfordshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  in 
51"  48'  N.  lat,  O"*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  21  mUes  N.  from  London  by 
road,  and  26  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  6605.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  borough  Ib  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Hertford  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes  and  Uberties,  with  an  area  of  34,830  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  15,188. 

The  town  of  Hertford  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  All  Saints  parish  church  is  a 
large  cruciform  structure  of  the  14th  century ;  St.  Andrew's  church 
is  smaller,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  All  Saints. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wealeyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers.  A  branch 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue-Coat  school,  is  maintained  at 
Hertford.  In  1853  the  number  of  boys  was  450,  and  of  girls  70. 
Connected  with  the  school  is  an  infirmary  to  accommodate  100  sick 
children.  In  Hertford  are  also  the  Cowper  Testimonial  National 
schools,  erected  in  1841  in  memory  of  Henry  Cowper,  Esq. ;  the  Green- 
Coat  school  for  40  boys  and  80  girls ;  Hale's  Free  Grammar  school  for 
boys ;  a  School  of  Industry ;  an  Industrial  training  college ;  Infant 
schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  Mutual  Instruction  Society, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  General  Infirmary  is  supported  partly  by 
endowment  and  in  part  by  subscription.  The  Com  Exchange,  erected 
in  1849,  is  covered  with  a  glass  root  The  Shire  Hall,  a  spacious 
building,  contains  the  courts  of  law,  an  assembly-room,  grand  jury- 
rooms,  the  town-hall,  council-chamber,  and  other  judicial 'and  muni- 
cipal offices.  Some  portions  remain  of  an  ancient  castle.  A  hand- 
some brick  edifice  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  castle  about  the  time 
of  James  I.,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  of  older  date.  The  county  jail 
and  house  of  correction  is  situated  a  little  way  eastward  from  the 
town ;  one  ward  of  it  is  appropriated  as  the  borough  prison. 

In  Hertford  as  in  other  towns  of  the  county  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  There  are  many  corn-mills  in  the  vicinity. 
The  market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  in  the  town. 

Hertford  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  reign  of  John  the  castle,  which  had  been  built  by  Edward  the 
Elder  about  905,  was  taken,  after  a  brave  defence,  by  the  Dauphin 
Louis  and  the  revolted  barons :  it  subsequently  came  to  the  crown, 
and  was  granted  la  succession  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  to  the  queens 
of  Henry  IV.,  Y.,  and  VL  Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided 
and  held  her  court  in  this  castle. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  an  inknd  county  of  England,  utuated  between 
51-  36'  and  62**  5'  N.  lat,  0*  18'  E.  and  0'  46'  W.  loog.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Cambridgeshire,  E.  by  Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  W.  by 
Buckinghamshire,  and  N.W.  by  Bedfordshire.  Its  greatest  length  is 
89  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  about  25  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  669  square  miles,  or  391,141  acres.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1861  was  167,298. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  mnd  Communieaiums, — Hertfordshire  has 
no  lofty  hills.  The  highest  elevations  are  the  Chalk  Downs,  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  north-eastward  into 
Essex  andi  Cambridgeshire.  Kensworth  Hill,  just  within  the  border 
of  the  county,  near  Dunstable  (in  Bedfordshire),  is  908  feet  high.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  undulating,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  woods  presents  a  varie^  of  pleasing  scenery. 

The  rivers  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 
The  principal  are  the  Colne  and  the  Lea :  the  Hiz  and  some  other 
streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  belong  to  the  system  of 
tho  Ouse.  The  Lea  rises  near  Houghton  Regis,  in  Bedfordshire; 
it  enters  Hertfordshire  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county,  and 
flows  9  miles  S.E.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatfield :  hence  it  flows  east- 
north-east  to  Ware.  At  Hertford  it  receives  the  Maran  or  Mimram 
and  the  Beane,  and  between  Hertford  and  Ware  the  Rib ;  all  on  the  left 
bank.  From  Ware  it  flows  to  the  border  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
where  it  receives  the  Stort>  also  on  the  left  bank.  At  Waltham  Cross 
it  quite  Hertfordshire.    The  navigation  commences  at  Hertford. 

The  Colne  rises  near  Hatfield,  in  this  county,  and  flows  through  a 

f  rejecting  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  into  Hertfordshire  again. 
t  has  a  very  circuitous  course  of  13  miles  to  the  junction  of  the 


'•  Yerlam  or  Muse,  on  its  right  bauk,  near  St.  Albans ;  from  this  point 
it  flows  by  Watford  and  Rickmansworth,  partly  through  and  partly 
'  on  the  boi^der  of  the  county,  till  it  quits  it  to  form  the  boundary  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Middlesex.  Some  of  the  feeders  of  the  Thame, 
another  affluent  of  the  Thames,  have  their  sources  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  near  Tring. 

The  streams  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse  have  but  a 
small  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  They  rise  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Chalk  Downs.  They  are  the  Oughtou,  the  Hiz  proper, 
and  the  PirraL 

The  New  River,  which  ha  brought  to  London  from  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ware,  has  a  feeder  from  the  Lea  near  that  town. 
A  part  of  its  course  is  in  Hertfordshire ;  it  is  carried  along  the  valley 
of  the  Lea,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  stream. 

Tho  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Tring,  and 
runs  along  the  valleys  of  the  Quin,  the  Ghde,  and  the  Colne,  till  it 
enters  Middlesex.  There  are  cuts  from  the  main  line  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Triug,  to  Aylesbury,  and  to  Wendover ;  and  one  near 
Watford  to  the  town  of  Watford. 

The  high  north  road  runs  through  this  county,  through  Chipping 
Bamety  Hatfield,  Stevenage,  and  Baldock  :  the  Liverpool  road  tranches 
off  from  the  North  road,  and  runs  through  St  Albans  to  Dunstable ; 
the  Cambridge  road  runs  by  Waltham  Cross,  Hoddesdon,  Ware, 
and  Puckeridge,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
passes  through  Buntingford  and  Roystou. 

The  London  and  North- Western  railway  runs  through  this  county, 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  The  Great  Northern 
railway  enters  the  county  near  Bamet»  and  passes  through  it  in  a 
generally  northern  direction,  quitting  it  near  HitchiiL  From  Hitchin 
a  branch  is  carried  to  Royston,  and  thence  continued  to  join  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  near  Cambridge.  The  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way skirts  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county  from  Waltham 
Abbey  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  A  short  branch  runs  from  the  main 
line  near  Hoddesdon  to  Ware. 

Geological  Character. — This  county  is  comprehended  in  the  chalk 
basin  of  London.  The  south-eastern  comer  at  Cheshunt,  and  the 
south-western  part»  comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  North 
Mimms  by  Ridgehail,  Aldenham,  and  Bushey,  to  Harefield,  in  Middle- 
sex, are  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  From  under  this  the  plastic 
clay  crops  out,  and  extends  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Stort,  between 
Sawbridgeworth  and  Bishop's  Stortford,  to  the  north  of  Ware,  Hert- 
ford, and  Hatfield,  to  St  Albans,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
Colne.  To  the  north-west  of  tins  line  all  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  chalk,  except  a  few  spots  along  the  border  of  Bedfordshire,  where 
the  subjacent  strata  crop  out 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture, — The  climate  of  Hertfordshire  is  as 
mild  and  genial  as  that  of  most  of  the  inland  counties.  The  harvest 
is  early  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  as  is  tho  case  in  some  of  the 
valleys.  On  the  cold  wet  clays,  which  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  most  exposed  tops  of  the  chalky  hills,  the  crops  are 
later.  The  whole  of  tho  county  is  upon  chalk  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth  below  the  soil ;  and  in  the  north-western  part,  toward  Bedford- 
shire, the  chalk  rises  to  the  surface  in  considerable  hills.  Where  the 
chalk  lies  deeper,  the  soil  on  the  hills  is  mostly  a  heavy  clay ;  and  the 
valleys  between  them  have  variations  of  gravel  and  loam  much  inter- 
mixed.   Rich  loam  occurs  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 

The  number  of  resident  gentry  in  Hertfordshire  tends  to  introduce 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  around  their  immediate  residences;  but^ 
as  the  mansions  are  generally  erected  in  the  driest  and  best  situations, 
the  cold  wet  clays  are  a  good  deal  neglected;  the  roads  also  on  the 
clay  soils  are  not  good. 

There  are  many  orchards  in  Hertfordshire,  chiefly  for  apples  and 
cherries,  which  are  sold  in  London.  In  the  poorer  soils  are  many 
woods  and  coppices,  but  they  are  fast  diminishing  in  number,  and  the 
land  is  being  gnduslly  brought  into  cultivation  as  arable  or  pasture. 

There  are  no  breeds  of  cattle  peculiar  to  Hertfordshire.  The 
Suffolk  cart-horses  are  esteemed  for  farm  work,  being  active  and 
tractable.  The  grass-lands  are  reserved  for  hay,  and  there  are  few 
rough  pastures. 

jBivteions,  Tovme,  4sc. — The  county  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds, 
namely: — ^Braughing,  east;  Broadwater,  central;  Cariiio,  central  and 
south-west;  Dacorum,  west;  Edwinstree^  north-east;  Hertford,  south- 
east ;  Hitchin,  north-west ;  Odsey,  north.  But  several  of  the  hundreds 
are  most  irn^gtdarly  formed.  Cashio,  Dacorum,  and  Bix>adwater 
hundreds  have  outlying  portions  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Hertfordshire  has  no  city  :  it  contains  two  boroughs  and  market- 
towns,  namely,  Hertford  and  St.  Albans  ;  and  twelve  other  market- 
towns,  namely,  Baldock,  Barnet,  Bebkhampstead,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford, Hatfield,  Hbmel  Hempstead,  Hitchin,  Hoddesdon,  Royston, 
Tring,  Ware,  and  Watford.  The  mai-kets  of  Buntinoford  and 
Rickmansworth  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  thev  are  still  frequently 
enumerated  as  market-towns.  The  places  which  have  their  names 
printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under  their  respective  titles. 

The  following  towns  had  mostly  markets,  which  are  now  generally 
disused ;  the  populations  are  those  of  1851 : — 

Aehfcell,  24  miles  N.N. W.  from  Hertford,  population  1425,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  chalk  hills.  A  small  corn  and  cattle 
maiket  is  held  on  Thuisday,  and  fairs  in  July  and  November.    There 
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are  hero  an  Endowed  school  for  boys,  which  is  supported  by  the  Mer^ 
chant  Taylors'  Company,  and  a  girls  sohooL  Roman  coins  hare  been 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Braughin^  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hertford,  population  1246,  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Ad  Fines,  is  buUt  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  river  Quin,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rib.  The  pariah  church, 
an  ancient  edifice,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  here  an  Endowed  school 
for  boys,  and  a  National  school  for  girls. 

Hadham,  Much  or  Qrtat,  7  miles  K.E.  from  Hertford,  population 
878,  had  anciently  a  palace,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hadham  Palace  Lunatic  Asylum.  There  are  here  National  and 
Infant  schools. 

Hoddudon,  in  Hertford  hundred,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Hertford,  popu- 
lation of  the  hamlet  1854,  consiats  chiefly  of  two  long  8tredts»  which 
are  well  lighted  :  Eome  of  the  inns  are  of  old  date,  such  as  the  Bull, 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Prior,  and  the  Thatched  House,  frequented 
by  Izaak  Walton,  when  angling  in  the  Lea.  Hoddesdon  is  still  much 
resorted  to  by  London  anglers.  The  chapel  ^erected  in  1734,  and 
repaired  in  1827,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  structure.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools. 

Bedbovm,  a  small  but  ancient  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yerlam,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Hertford,  population  2085,  has 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity ;  glove- 
making  and  the  straw-plat  manufacture  employ  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    Near  Redboum  is  an  ancient  encampment  called  Aubury. 

Sawbridgeworth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Stort,  is  8  miles  E. 
by  N.  from  Hertford :  popmation,  2571.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists.  There  are  a  National 
and  a  Free  school.  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  Malting  is 
carried  on.     Fairs  are  held  on  April  28rd  and  October  20th. 

Stevtnage,  11  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Hertford,  population  2118, 
was  formerly  a  market-town.  The  parish  church  contains  a  fine 
painted  window  at  the  east  end.  The  Free  Qrammar  school  was 
founded  in  1558  :  its  endowment  yields  67^  a  year,  with  a  house  and 
garden  free;  there  were  83  scholars  in  1858.  There  are  National 
schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Wheathampsteadf  a  small  ancient  town  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Hertford,  population  1908.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  cruciform 
building,  with  a  tower  springing  from  the  intersection.  There  are 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant 
schools.    Paper-making,  malting,  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages  in  the 
county,  with  their  parish  populations  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
particulars : — 

Barkway,  16  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Hertford,  population  1288,  has  a 
handsome  church,  containing  in  the  windows  some  fragments  of 
stained  glass  which  formed  part  of  a  series  representing  the  history  of 
the  creation.  Broxboum,  5  miles  S.S.^.  from  Hertford,  population 
717,  situated  between  the  Lea  and  the  New  River,  is  a  station  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  pariah  church,  a  commodious  and 
handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  contains  some  fine  monu- 
ments and  a  curious  font.  ChetJmrU,  8  xniles  Sb  by  E.  from  Hertford  : 
population,  5579.  The  name  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Cestre- 
hunt,  and  it  is  probable  there  was  a  Roman  station  here.  There  are 
here  Free,  National,  Infant,  and  Industrial  schools,  and  a  Vicarage 
school.  Cheshunt  Park  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  of  James  I.,  and  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Cheshunt  College  is 
an  institution  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  for  training 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  students  reside  in  the  college 
buildings,  and  pursue  a  course  of  theological  and  classical  studies 
during  several  years.  The  number  of  students  in  1853  was  23.  In 
this  parish  is  Waltham  Cross,  situated  near  the  Essex  border.  The 
beautiful  cross  erected  here  by  Edward  I.  to  mark  one  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  its  way  to  Westminster  for 
interment,  was  restored  a  few  years  back  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke. 
JlaUeybuiy,  in  the  parish  of  Qreat  Amwell,  situated'about  3  miles  S.E. 
from  Hertford,  is  the  site  of  the  East  India  College,  which  contained 
85  inmates  in  1851.  The  college,  which  was  founded  in  1806,  con- 
tains residences  for  the  principal  and  for  several  professors,  and 
accommodation  for  100  students,  who  are  trained  for  the  civil  service 
of  the  EaAt  India  Company ;  about  80  are  sent  out  to  India  every  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  June  1853  waa  91.  Hertifi^ordbury,  2 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford,  population  752,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  small  river  Maran,  a  feeder  of  the  Lea.  In  the  church  is  a  vault 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Earl  Cowper,  the  design  and  workmanship 
of  which  are  much  admired.  Earl  Cowper's  seat,  Panshanger,  is  about 
a  mile  north-west  from  the  village ;  in  the  park  is  a  celebrated  laige 
oak-tree,  which  is  about  17  feet  in  girth  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the 
ground :  in  the  house  are  some  fine  paintings.  AbMg  LangUy,  20 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Hertford,  population  2384,  ^as  the  birthplace  of 
Pope  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  occu- 
pied the  Papal  chair.  There  is  here  a  National  school.  There  are 
paper-mills  and  corn-mills  in  the  vicinity.  Kintfa  LangUy,  21  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Hertford :  population,  1599.  The  church,  which  is 
partly  in  the  Norman  style,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the 
■mall  river  Gade,  and  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  tower  at 


the  west  end.  There  is  here  a  type-foundry.  Brewing  is  carried  on, 
and  the  straw-plat  manufacture  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
Standon,  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hertford,  population  2462,  including 
106  inmates  of  St  Edmund's  College,  has  an  ancient  church  ;  National 
schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St 
Edmund,  the  buildings  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent  Paper- 
making  and  rope-  and  twine-making  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
Watton,  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hertford,  population  976,  has  a  church, 
National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  extensive  water- 
mill  and  a  malting  establishment  are  in  the  village. 

ZHvitions  for  SccUsUuHcal  and  Legal  Purposes. — Hertfordshire  is 
comprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  and  archdeaconry  of  St 
Albans.  County  courts  are  held  in  Bamet,  Bishop  Stortford,  Hert- 
,  ford,  Hitchin,  Waltham,  and  Watford.  The  county  is  divided  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  13  Unions: — St  Albans,  Bamet, 
Berkhampstead,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Buntingford,  Hatfield,  Hemol 
Hempstead,  Hertford,  Hitchin,  Royston,  Ware,  Watford,  and  Welwyn. 
These  Unions,  which  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  county,  contain 
174  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  453,345  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  186,176.  Hertfordshire  is  included  in  the  Home 
circuit  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Hertford,  except 
for  the  hundred  of  Cashio,  the  quarter-sessions  for  which  are  held  at 
St  Albans,  The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Two  members  are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Hert- 
fortl.  St.  Albans  returned  two  members,  but  waa  disfranchised  in 
1852  for  corruption  and  bribery  in  the  election  of  representatives  to 
Parliament 

History  and  Antiquities, — ^At  the  time  of  Cessar^s  invasion  Hertford- 
shire seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Catyeuchlani,  or  Catuaellani,  of 
whom  we  have  elsewhere  supposed  Cassivellaunus,  the  antagonist  of 
Caasar  (b.o.  54)  to  have  been  the  chief.  [Britankia.]  In  the  revolt 
under  Boadioea  (a.d.  61),  Yerolamium  was  taken  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred.  The  martyrdom  of  Alban  occurred  during  the  persecution 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

Several  of  the  ancient  British  roads  or  trackways  crossed  this 
county:  Watling-street  crossed  it  in  a  north-west  direction,  not 
varying  much  from  that  of  the -present  road  from  London  by  Edgwara 
and  St  Albans  to  Dunstable;  Ermine-street  nearly  coincided  with 
the  present  road  from  London  by  Enfield,  Ware,  and  Buntingford  to 
Royston ;  Ickniold-street  ran  along  the  downs  from  Dunstable  towards 
Royston.  The  Yerolamium  of  the  Romans  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  probably  a  British  town :  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
there  were  British  towns  or  posts  at  Royston,  at  Braughing,  at  Ravens- 
bui^,  and  perhaps  at  other  places.  The  Romans  included  Hertfordshire 
in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  They  fortified  the  town  Yero- 
lamium, near  St  Albans  [Albans,  St.],  on  which  they  conferred  the 
rank  of  a  municipium ;  and  made  military  roads  along  Watling  and 
Ermine  streets,  and  in  other  directions.  A  Roman  post  or  town.  Ad 
Ii'ines,  on  the  Ermine-street^  waa  most  probably  at  Braughing,  where 
are  the  remains  Of  a  vallum  of  a  regular  shape,  and  where  a  tesselated 
pavement,  many  silver  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found.  At  Wilbury  Hill,  tluee  miles  west  of  Baldock,  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp  on  the  Icknield-way,  inclosing  about  seven  acres. 
Between  Caldecote  and  Hinxworth,  five  miles  north  of  Baldock,  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Ashwell;  in  Rockley  Wood,  near  Royston;  at  Westmill, 
near  Braughing,  and  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  Cheshunt,  and  Hemel 
Hempstead.  When  the  Saxons  subjugated  Britain,  Hertfordshire 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Essex  and 
Mercia. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  which  troubled  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Alfred  (a.p.  896),  they  brought  their  vessels  up  the  Lea  to 
the  neighbourhood  probably  of  Hertford  or  Ware ;  but  Alfred,  who 
pursued  them,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Lea  into  another  channel, 
and  obliged  the  Northmen  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  march  across 
the  island  to  the  Severn. 

When  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066), 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  his  march  was  impeded 
near  Berkhampetead  by  Frederick,  abbSt  of  St  Albans,  who  obliged 
the  Conqueror  to  come  to  terms,  by  swearing,  in  a  grand  assembly  of 
the  clergy  and  nobles  at  Berkhampstead,  to  govern  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  and  especially  those  of  St  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Hertford  Castle  was  defended  for  King  John  by  Walter 
de  Godarvil,  a  retainer  of  Fulke  de  Brent,  against  the  revolted  barons 
and  the  Dauphin  Louis  of  France.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  the 
barons,  who  were  confederated  against  Qaveston  the  king's  favourite, 
assembled  their  troops  at  Wheathampstead,  a  few  mUes  from  St 
Albans,  1312.  After  the  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  many  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  St  Albans,  the  king  being  there  at  the  time  with  a  guard  of 
1000  men. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses  thia  county  waa  repeatedly  the  scene  of 
contest  In  1455  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  advanced  towards  London  in 
order  to  seize  and  bring  to  trial  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been 
impeached  of  treason  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  released  by  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  Maigaret  of  Anjou.  They  stormed  the  town 
of  St  Albans,  which  was  occupied  by  the  king,  who  had  advanced 
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from  London  wiili  a  body  of  2000  men  to  impede  their  progress.  The 
Duke  of  Somei-Bot  and  several  other  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Royalist  Bide  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  king  himself  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  1461  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans. 
The  queen,  who  had  just  vanquished  and  slain  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  was  advancing  to  London  when  she  was  met 
near  St  Albans  by  the  Yorkists  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  having 
the  king  with  them.  The  Lancastrians  prevailed,  and  the  king  was 
restored  to  his  own  party. 

Of  the  monastic  or  castellated  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  Hert- 
fordjihire  possesses  but  few  remains.  St  Alban's  Abbey  is  the  chief; 
to  which  may  be  added  Royston  church,  formerly  conventual,  and 
some  remains  of  the  priories  at  Hitch  in  and  Wai'e.  There  are  castles 
at  Hertford  and  Berkhampstead ;  some  slight  remains  of  a  castle  at 
Bishop's  Stortford,  and  the  earthworks  of  Anstey  or  Anstie  Castle, 
between  Royston  and  Bishop's  Stortford.  Waltham  Cross  and 
Hatfield  PiUace  have  been  already  noticed.  There  are  some  remains 
of  a  palace  built  by  King  Henry  XXL  at  King's  Iiangley. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  the 
ParMament,  Cromwell,  while  yet  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  which  ho 
had  raised,  arrested  the  high-sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  St.  Albans  to  publish  the  king's  proclamation  declaring 
oil  the  parliamentary  commanders  traitoi-s.  No  public  event  has 
since  occurred  of  any  moment  connected  with  the  county. 

StatUtics. — According  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1851  there  were 
then  in  the  county  347  places  of  worship,  with  95,585  sittings.  Of 
these  places  of  worship  162  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  60 
to  Primitive  and  Weslejan  Methodists,  47  to  Independents,  44  to 
Baptists,  7  to  Quakers,  6  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
and  21  to  other  bodies.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  236 
with  20,584  scholars.  Of  these  schools  137  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  EuglaucI,  34  to  Independents,  32  to  Methodists,  27  to  Baptists, 
and  6  to  other  bodiea  Of  day  schools  there  were  554,  of  which 
244  were  public  day  schools  with  17,507  scholars,  and  310  were 
private  day  schools  w^ith  5866  scholars.  The  number  of  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  1851  was  12  with  225  scholars.  There  were  in 
the  county  18  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  1410,  and  libraries  containing  in  all  7916  volumes. 
In  1852  the  county  contained  8  savings  banks,  at  Baldock,  Bishop 
Stortford,  Buntingford,  Cheshunt,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hertford, 
Hitchin,  and  Watford.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th  1852  was  155,668/.  16«.  7<2. 

HESKET,  and  HESKET  NEWMARKET.    [Cumberland.] 

HESSE-CASSEL,  a  small  state  in  Germany  with  the  title  of 
Electorate,  is  situated  between  50'  G'  and  52'  25'  N.  lat,  8''  25'  and 
10'  45'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  of  which  the 
largest,  extending  only  to  50'  40'  N.  lat,  10'  15'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.E.  by  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  E.  by  Weimar 
and  Bavaria,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Nassau  and  Hesse-Darmstadt 
The  detached  portions  are  the  county  of  Schaumburg  to  the  north, 
surrounded  by  Hanover  and  Lippe,  and  the  lordship  of  Schmalkalden 
to  the  east,  surrounded  by  the  Saxon  principalities  and  the 
Prussian  circle  of  Schleusingen.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  4420 
square  miles. 

Ikviiions, — ^The  electorate  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which, 
with  their  respective  area  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Frovinccs. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Fopnlation  in  1846. 

Upper   Ilesce,   with          ) 
Schaumburg        .         .  / 
Lower  UesM         .         •     . 
rulda        .        .        .        /' 

Ilanau .        .        ... 

1 

2,080 

874 
881 
582 

866,663 

122,482 
110,713 
121,782 

^                Total      . 

4,420 

754,590 

Face  of  the  Country ,  S&ilf  and  Climate. — The  country  is  in  general 
hilly ;  but  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  which  in  some  places  expand 
into  more  oxtensivo  plains.  On  the  south-east  and  south  the 
'Thiiringer-wald,  the  Rbongebii^e,  and  the  Spessart  extend  their 
branches  into  the  country  from  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Bavaria,  and 
cover  the  province  of  Hanau,  and  the  whole  tract  between  the  Werra 
and  the  Fulda.  Schmalkalden  is  situated  on  the  Thiiringer'Wald 
(Thiiringian  mountain),  on  the  northern  frontier  of  which  is  the 
Inselberg  (2982  feet  high).  In  Hesse  proper  the  highest  point  is  the 
Meissner,  to  the  80uth-ea.st  of  Almerode  (2325  feet).  TheThUringer-wald 
is  thickly  wooded,  chiefly  with  red  pine  and  fir.  The  other  principal 
chains  are  the  Hundsriick,  the  Wescrgebirge,  and  the  Vogelsgebirge. 
The  soil  of  Hesse  is  not  distinguished  in  general  by  great  fertility, 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  called  sterila  The  finest  parts  are  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Fulda,  the  Schwalm,  the  Edder,  and  the 
Werra.  The  climate  w  on  tho  whole  temperate,  and  everywhere 
healthy ;  mildest  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  most  severe  in  the 
province  of  Fulda,  on  the  summits  of  the  Rhongebirge.  The  prin« 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Main,  the  Weser,  the  WeiTa,  the  Lahn,  and  tho 
Fulda.  The  last,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  important  rivei 
of  Hesse ;  rising  in  Bavaria,  it  traverses  the  circles  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld, 
Rothenbniig,  Melsungen,  and  Csssel,  becomes  navigable  at  Fulda,  and 


joins  the  Weri'a  at  MUnden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  both 
together  foiTuing  tha  Weser.  The  Main  only  just  touches  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  country,  and  being  join^  by  the  Kiuzig 
near  Hanau,  flows  into  the  Rhine.  The  Lahn,  traversing  the  circle  of 
Marburg,  joins  the  Rhine  below  Coblenz.  There  are  no  lakes,  but 
numerous  lar^o  ponds,  of  which  there  are  40  of  various  sizes  in  the 
district  of  Diemel  alone.  The  railway  from  Frankfurt-am-Main 
through  Marbuii;  to  Cassel  is  connected  at  its  northern  end  by  the 
Thiiringian  railway  with  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  by  the  Westphalian 
linos  with  Hanover  and  Belgium.  By  the  trunk-line  up  the  right 
bank  of-  the  Rhine  and  the  branches  that  open  upon  it^  the  province 
is  connected  with  Wiirtembeig,  liavaria,  Baden,  and  Switzerland ;  and 
by  a  branch  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Frankfurt  through 
Hanau  (thus  far  it  is  completed)  and  Wurzburg,  the  electorate  com> 
municates  at  Bamberg  with  the  great  railway  of  central  Germany, 
connecting  Mimich  wiUi  Iioipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 

Natural  Productions. — Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  and 
potatoes  in  great  abundance  are  cultivated.  Flax  and  timber  are 
staple  articles :  tobacco,  hemp,  madder,  some  hops,  and  rapeseed  are 
also  among  the  products.  The  vine  is  cultivated  only  in  some  parts 
of  Hanau.  The  pasturage  is  in  general  good.  Garden  produce  of 
excellent  quality  is  raised  about  Cassel  and  Hanau ;  finiitd  are  culti- 
vated chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Hersfeld,  whence  large 
quantities  of  dried  fruits  are  exported.  Apples  are  extenaivdfy 
grown  for  making  cider.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  pretty  genera) : 
there  are  horses  enough  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and  sheep 
chiefly  in  liower  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Fulda.  Domestic  poultry  and 
game  are  veiy  abundant.  Hesse  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  pro- 
ducing silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  saline 
springs  in  great  quantities),' saltpetre,  vitriol,  and  alum.  There  are 
also  coal,  marble,  very  fine  white  alabaster,  porcelain-clay,  potters'- 
earth,  and  pipe-day,  &c  Turf,  which  is  abundant,  is  used  for  fusL 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs ;  those  of  Neundorf  are  much 
frequented  for  sulphur  baths. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Manufactures,  which  are  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Ctissel,  Hanau,  and  Fulda,  have  extended  considerably  sinoe 
the  electorate  joined  the  Zollverein  in  1832.  The  principal  are  linen, 
flannel,  and  carpets;  fine  linen  is  made  in  Cassel  and  Herzbeig ; — silks, 
velvets,  carpets,  and  jewellery  at  Hanau.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  become  pretty  general,  especially  about 
Fulda,  where  the  cotton  trade  is  supplanting  the  liaen  manufacture. 
Schmalkalden  manufactures  almost  all  the  steel  and  iron  of  the 
countiy,  it  produces  timber  (and  little  else)  which  is  used  in  the 
smelting-works  and  irou-fumaces,  of  which  there  are  seven  in  the 
country.  Qrossalmerode  is  •  celebrated  for  its  crucibles  and  pottery, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Other  manufactures 
are  paper,  musical  instruments,  chemical  products,  beet>root  sugar, 
tobacco,  wooden-ware,  &c.  With  respect  to  trade,  there  is  properly 
no  commercial  town,  and  the  two  fairs  at  Cassel  are  of  little  import- 
ance. The  chief  exports  are  the  industrial  products  enumerated, 
timber,  wrought  iron,  salt,  &a  The  imports  are  colonial  pix>ducc, 
wines,  silk,  cotton,  brandy,  &a  (fhe  transit  trade  by  the  Main,  the 
Weser,  the  Werra,  and  the  Fulc^  but  more  especially  by  means  of 
railways,  is  very  important. 

Revenue,  QovemfKent^  die. — By  the  triennial  budget  for  1852-54,  the 
expenditure  for  the  throe  years  is  estimated  at  13,932,790  dollars, 
and  the  receipts  at  12,475,440  dollars;  leaving  a  deficiency  on  the 
period  of  1,457,350  dollars.  In  1840,  the  latest  year  of  which  a  state- 
ment is  given,  the  public  debt  was  1,642,566  dollars,  bearing  interest 
at  34  per  cent. 

The  army  consists  of  six  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two 
battalions  of  foot-guards,  two  battalions  of  light  infantry,  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  Constitution  of  January  1831  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
in  Germany.  The  states  formed  only  one  chamber;  and  all  laws 
were  debated  in  the  chamber,  which  had  the  control  over  the 
taxes.  The  electoml  dignity  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of 
females.  Though  there  is  no  longer  an  emperor  of  Gksrmany,  and 
consequently  no  elector,  the  sovereign  retains  the  title  of  elector  or 
prince  elector  (Kur*Fiirst).  The  elector  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
ministers. 

Education. — The  court  and  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Cal- 
vinist.4,  the  Roman  Catholics  number  102,000,  the  Jews  about  9000.  A 
law  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  passed  in  1833.  The  CaZ- 
viuists  are  under  superintendents,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  under 
the  bishop  of  Fulda.  Hesse  has  a  university  at  Marburg,  the  oldest 
Protestant  university  in  Qermany,  founded  in  1527 :  it  has  faculties 
of  Calvinist  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  had  62  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  1850,  and  263  students.  The  library  contains 
1 00,000  volumes.  Among  other  establishments  for  superior  education 
are  the  six  gymnasia  or  lyoeums  of  Cassel,  Marburg,  Fulda,  Rintein, 
Hersfeld,  and  Hanau,  which  were  attended  by  a  total  number  of 
pupils  amounting  to  923  in  1850.  There  is  a  Catholic  theological 
seminary  in  Fulda.  Elementary  schools  are  established  throughout 
the  state. 

Diviaiont  and  Towns. — Ijower  Hesse  is  divided  into  ten  cirdea.  The 
chief  town  is  Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  electorate,  which  is  noticed  in 
a  separate  article.     [Cassbu]     SschweQS,  on  the  Werm,  25  inile» 
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E.S.E.  from  Cassel,  has  6000  uhabitauts,  who  manufacture  woollen 
stuffs,  canvass,  ribands,  needles,  iron- ware,  and  machinery.  Among 
the  other  towns  are  Frizlai\  20  miles  S.W.  from  Cassel,  with  an  Ursu-- 
line  convent  and  3000  inhabitants ;  UofyeUmur,  a  small  walled  town 
15  miles  N.N.W.  fi'om  Cassel,  population  3500 ;  3IcUungen,  another 
walled  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fulda,  15  miles  S.  from  Cassel, 
^ith  a  castle  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
cloth ;  Rothemhurg,  on  the  Fulda,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Cassel,  with  a 
palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  landgrave,  A.  churches,  and  3C00 
iuhabitants ;  Rintdnf  capital  of  the  detached  county  of  Schaumburg, 
situated  on  the  Weser,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Minden,  population  8200  ; 
Momberg^  on  the  Efze,  22  miles  S.  from  Cassel,  with  a  population  of 
about  4000,  employed  in  woollen  and  linen  manufacturesi  brewing, 
distilling,  and  in  the  iron-mines  near  it. 

Upper  Hesse,  which  comprises  the  most  western  part  of  the  elec- 
torate, is  divided  into  four  circlea  Its  chief  town  is  Marburg.  The 
other  towns  are  small ;  but  among  them  may  be  named  Franhmberg, 
OB  the  Eder,  19  miles  N.  from  Marburg :  population,  3300. 

The  province  of  Fulda  comprises  the  south-eistcrn  part  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  consists  of — 1,  the  former  duchy  of  Fulda,  chief  town 
Fulda ;  2,  the  circle  of  Hersfeld,  chief  town  Uersfeld  ;  8,  the  cii'de  of 
Uiiufeld  ;  and  4,  of  the  lordphip  of  Schmalkalden,  which  lies  on  the 
Upper  Werra,  between  Saxe-Qotha  and  Saxe-Meiningen.  This  pro- 
vince  and  the  chief  towns  in  it  are  noticed  under  FuiiDA. 

The  province  of  Honau  comprises  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
electorate,  and  lies  east  of  the  territory  of  Frankfurtam-Main.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  and  has  for  its  chief  town  Hanau,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

From  the  time  of  William  IV.  (1592),  Hesse-Cassel,  though  it 
suffered  much  in  the  successive  wars  which  desolated  Germany,  did 
not  sustain  any  loss  of  territory,  but  on  the  contrary  it  made  several 
acquisitions  After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Hessian  mercenaries  were 
hired  out  to  foreign  powers;  a  system  which  greatly  enriched  the 
princes  of  Hesse.  Frederick  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  government 
in  1760,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  constitution,  and  had  his  children  educated  Pratestants.  He 
let  out  several  l^ousand  men  to  England  in  the  American  war,  aud 
received  for  them,  from  1776  to  1784,  above  thi*ee  millions  sterling. 
He  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  landgrave  William  IX., 
who  in  the  war  of  the  Fivnch  revolution  not  only  furnished  his  con- 
tingent as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  but  had  also  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
pay  of  England.  In  the  French  revolution  his  dominions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  seized  by  the  French.  In  1803  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Elector  as  William  L  In  1806  his  territories  were  seized 
by  Napoleon,  and  incorporated  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813)  he  returned  to  his  capital,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  He  did 
not  live  on  good  terms  with  his  subjects,  who  were  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  obtaining  a  new  constitution.  He  died  in  1821, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  WUliam  II.,  who  embroiled  himself  still 
more  seriously  with  his  subjects  by  his  connection  with  the  Countess 
of  Reichenbach.  In  1830  serious  riots  broke  out ;  the  countess  left 
Cassel ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January  in  the  following  year  the  elector 
presented  his  subjects  with  the  long-promised  constitution.  Fi'esh 
disturbances  however  arose  in  consequence  of  ^e  return  of  the 
countess ;  and  the  elector  was  so  angry  tliat  he  also  left  Cassel,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  return.  He  appointed  his  son,  the  electoral 
prince,  regent,  who  entered  on  his  functions  October  1,  1831. 

Hesse-Cassel  joined  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  (Zollverein)  in 
1832.  With  the  exception  of  some  discontent  consequent  upon  this 
step,  the  electorate  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  year  1850.  In  that 
year,  when  re-action  set  in  against  the  revolutionary  doctrines  and 
movements  which  had  kept  Germany  in  (x>mmotion  since  1848,  the 
chamber  of  Hedse-Caasel  was  not  summoned  to  meet  till  the  unu- 
sually late  date  of  August  26,  and  was  then  asked  to  authorise  the 
receipt  of  taxes  till  the  30th  of  September,  when  a' budget  would  be 
presented.  The  assembly  voted  the  receipt  of  indirect  taxes,  but 
refused,  in  the  absence  of  a  budget^  to  authorise  the  levy  of  direct 
taxes.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the 
elector  subsequently  ordered  his  subjects  to  pay  the  taxes  as  usual. 
A  system  of  passive  resistance  soon  developed  itself  against  this 
arbitiTiry  proclamation;  a  decree  of  the  elector  followed  in  a  few 
days  declaring  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege,  suppressing  the 
journals,  and  prohibiting  popular  meetings.  The  elector  on  the  14th 
of  September  transfened  the  seat  of  government  from  Cassel  to 
Bockenheim,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Hanau,  not  far  from 
Frankfurt-am-tfain,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  (Germanic 
Confederation.  The  Frankfurt  diet  then  sitting  passed  a  resolution 
oondenming  the  Hessian  chamber,  and  promising  to  take  stops  for  the 
re-establiahment  of  legal  order  in  the  electorate.  Prussia  then  inter- 
fered in  the  quarrel,  protesting  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diet,  to 
which  she  and  several  of  the  German  states  had  refused  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  resolution  of 
the  diet,  as  binding  upon  the  states  represented,  at  all  events.  Angry 
notes  followed  between  the  two  powers :  the  armies  of  both  states 
were  put  in  motion.  Prussia  took  possession  of  the  militai*y  road 
through  Hersfeld  with  a  force  under  General  Groben,  with  part  of 
which  he  occupied  Cassel  and  Fulda.    Bavariaa  troops  entere*!  the 


territory  of  Hesse  at  Hanau,  supported  by  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
army  under  Field-Marshal  Leg^itz,  who  a«lvanced  upon  Fulda,  from 
which  the  Prussians  retired  for  (it  was  said)  stratogio  reasons.  Every- 
thing threatened  an  angry  civil  war  in  Germany,  when  at  a  conference 
held  at  Olmutz  between  Prince  Swarzeuburg  and  Biiran  ManteufTel, 
it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Hesse  and  of  Holstein  (for 
thither  also  the  Austrians  were  on  march  to  support  the  federal  diet 
against  Prussia)  by  means  of  two  commissioners,  one  appointed  by  the 
Confederation  and  the  other  by  Prussia.  Accordingly  the  Prussians 
withdrew  from  the  military  road,  and  the  Federal  commissioner, 
Field-Mar^ihal  Count  de  Liuange,  conducted  the  elector  back  to 
Cassel  on  the  27th  of  December. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany 
which  is  governed  by  the  second  main  branch  of  the  house  of  Heas^, 
was  founded  in  1667  by  George  I.,  youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Gener- 
ous, of  who.?e  dominion  he  obtained  one-eighth  with  Dainnstadt,  and  a 
small  addition  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Philip  without  issue.  On 
the  death  of  George  his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons. 
Louis  v.  succeeded  him  in  the  principal  line;  Philip  obtained  Butz- 
bach,  which  reverteti  on  his  death  to  the  main  line  ;  and  Frederick, 
the  youngest,  was  the  founder  of  the  junior  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
namely,  that  of  Hesse-Hombm'g.  Excepting  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  princes  were  on 
the  whole  prosperous,  and  various  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made. 
Louis  IX.,  who  found  the  country  burdened  with  debt,  which  he  paid 
off,  left  to  his  son,  Louis  X.,  an  improved  territory  with  800,000 
inhabitants  at  his  death  in  1700.  Louis  X.,  during  his  long  reign  of 
40  years,  acquired  very  large  additions  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801. 
In  1S06  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  obtained  from 
Napoleon  still  further  accessions  of  territory,  with  1 12,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  dignity  of  Grand-duke,  on  which  he  took  the  title  of  Louis  I. 
In  1809  his  troops  acted  against  Austria,  and  the  peace  brought  him 
new  accessions  of  territory.  In  1813  he  let  his  troops  serve  with  the 
French ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  joined  the  allies,  on  their 
engaging  to  let  him  retain  his  newly-acquired  provinces.  In  1815  the 
grand-duke  joined  the  German  Confederation.  By  the  decision  of  the 
congress  at  Vienna  he  indeed  made  laige  cessioUs  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  185,000  inhabitants,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Prussia 
and  other  states,  but  obtained  on  the  left  bank  a  part  of  the  then  late 
French  department  of  Mont-Tonn6re,  with  Bingen,  Mainz,  and  other 
towns,  containing  altogether  203,854  inhabitants ;  so  that  he  gained  an 
addition  of  above  18,000  subjects. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  consists  of  twolai^  portions, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  strip  of  land,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west,  belonging  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  city  of 
Frankfurt.  The  grand-duchy  from  Wimpfen,  a  small  detached  portion 
surrounded  by  Wiii'temberg,  to  Bingen  its  most  western  point,  is 
situated  between  49'  12'  and  51"  20'  N.  lat,  7'  60'  and  9'  40'  E.  long. 
The  northern  portion  is  bounded  W.  by  Prussia  and  Nassau;  N.E. 
and  S.  by  Hesse-Cassel  The  southern  portion  is  bounded  N.  by 
Nassau,  Frankfurt,  and  Hesse-Cassel;  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
Bavaria  and  Baden.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  3231  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  was  854,314. 

DivUionB. — ^The  grand-duchy  is  divided  into  3  provinces : — 

1.  Obei'-Heuen,  or  Upper  Hesse^  has  an  area  of  1542  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  309,617  ;  chief  towns,  Giessen,  the  provincial  capital 
[Giessbn],  Friedberg  (3000  inhabitants),  Biibingen  (2700  mhabitnnts), 
Alsfeld  (3700  inhabitants),  Lauterbach  (3400  inhabitants),  Schlitz 
(3200  inhabitants),  Biedeukopf,  on  the  Lahn  (3200  inhabitants). 

2.  Starkenburg  has  an  area  of  1169  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  819,050;  chief  towns,  Darmstadt  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy 
[Darmstadt],  Pfungstadt(3000  inhabitmts),  Griesheitn  (2900  inhabit- 
ants), Bensheim  (4000  inhabitants),  Heppenheim  (4100  inhabitants), 
Gemsheim  (2900  inhabitants),  Lampertheim  (3000  inhabitants), 
Dieburg(3000  inhabitants),  and  Offenbach-am-Main  (10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Near  Heppenheim  is  the  castle  of  Starkenburg,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province.  Offenbotchf  4  miles  S.E.  from  Frankfurt,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  It  has  a  castle  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg- 
Birstein,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  important  manufactures 
^  hosiery,  carpets,  cotton  and  woollen  stufib,  carriages,  pipes,  musical 
instruments,  and  jewellery. 

3.  Bhein^ffessen,  or  Rhenish  ffctsCy  has  an  area  of  529  square  mile^, 
and  a  population  of  225,647 ;  chief  towns,  Oppenheim  (2400  inhabit' 
nnts),  Mainz,  the  greatest  fortress  of  the  German  confederation 
[Mainz];  Worms  (9500  inhabitants)  [Worms],  Alzey  (4500  iuhabit- 
ants) ;  and  Bingen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahe,  population  about  5000. 

To  the  province  of  Upper  Hesso  belongs  the  entirely  detached 
district  of  Wohl,  or  Itter,  the  most  northern  part  of  the  grand-duchy, 
a  wild  sterile  country,  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Waldeck. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confe- 
deration, is  the  ninth  in  rank,  has  three  votes  in  the  full  council 
and  one  in  the  minor  council,  furnishes  a  contingent  of  6195  men, 
and  contributes  1500  florins  annually  to  the  treasury  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Ober-Hessen  is  traversed  by  the  riiilway  from  Fi-ankfurt-am-Midn  to 
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Cai^sel,  which  paaseB  through  Qiessen.  The  Main-Neckar  line,  from 
Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg,  traverses  the  province  of  Starkenburg,  in 
'which  it  passes  through  Darmstadt,  Bensheim,  and  Heppenheim. 
The  Main -Neckar  line  runs  nearly  parallel  to  and  at  a  little  distance  west 
of  the  famous  Roman  road  called  Bei^trasse,  which  extends  from 
near  Dai^mstadt  to  Heidelbei*g,  and  traverses  the  district  that  lies  at 
the  western  base  of  tbe  Odenwald,  the  most  beautiful  region  in 
Germany — so  beautiful  that  it  is  popularly  called  the  'Qerman 
Paradise/  The  i*egion  itself  is  sometimes  called  the  Bei-gstrassa  The 
province  of  Khein-Hessen  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Mayence  to 
Paris,  which  passes  through  Worms. 

Face  of  the  Counti^j^  Sotl,  Climate. — A  large  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  mountainous.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Wetterau  (valley  of  the  .Wetter  in  Oberhessen),  which  contain  about 
400  square  miles,  are  pretty  level  and  very  fertile ;  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Vogelsgebirge,  the  Oden> 
wald,  Taunuf*,  and  the  Westerwald ;  but  of  the  two  latter  only  small 
portions  extend  into  the  grand-duchy.  The  Vogelsgebirge,  in  Upper 
Hesse,  is  a  volcanic  mass,  which  with  its  branches  occupies  400  square 
miles:  it  consii^ts  chie'iy  of  basalt,  and  of  various  compact  and 
porous  lavas.  Tlie  Odenwald,  in  Starkenburg,  presents  a  pleasing 
and  picturesque  rather  than  a  wild  mountain  character.  Most  of  its 
summits  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  while  the 
broad  well-watered  valleys  aud  middle  declivities  are  covered  with 
numerous  habitations  and  carefully  cultivated.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is 
on  the  whole  an  agricultural  coimtry,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  in  Germany.  The  chief  productions  are  com  of  all 
kinds,  maize,  and  spelt;  wheat  and  rye  chiefly  in  Rhenish  Hesse  and 
the  Wetterau ;  flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  pulse,  potatoes,  wines,  both 
white  and  red,  garden  vegetables  and  fruit,  aud  timber.  llhein-Hessen 
is  nearly  destitute  of  timber,  but  famous  for  its  vineyards,  which 
yield  some  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wines.  The  valleys  of  the  Odenwald 
and  Vogelsgebirge  are  well  adapted  to  the  breedins:  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Swine  are  kept  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg.  The 
breeding  of  horses  is  much  neglected.  Domestic  poultry  is  abundant. 
Mining  is  confined  to  copper,  iron',  coal,  and  salt.  The  iron  mines  are 
chiefly  in  Oberhessen  and  the  Odenwald.  Cobalt,  basalt,  lime,  sand- 
stone, marble,  and  slate,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  grand- 
duchy.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine  (2500  feet  broad  at  Mainz), 
and  the  Main,  and  next  to  these  the  Lahn,  the  Schwalm,  the  Nidda, 
the  Ohm,  and  the  Itter. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  Ac. — The  chief  manufactures  are  of  woollens, 
cottons,  and  linen  (of  which  manufacture  the  principal  centre  is  the 
little  town  of  Schlitz,  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Fulda  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Vogelberg  in  Ober-Hessen),  leather,  and  hardware.  Wine 
is  produced  chiefly  iu  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  which  lies  entirely 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  most  considerAble  manufacturing 
and  trading  town  is  Offenbach,  which  has  two  annual  fairs.  Mainz  is 
the  principal  place  for  the  transit-trade.  The  exports  consist  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country  and  of  some  manufactures. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  is  a  member  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  and 
derives  a  considerable  annual  revenue  from  the  transit  trade. 

The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  the  financial  period  1851- 
1853,  amounts  annually  to  8,206,873  florins,  and  the  expenditure  to 
an  equal  sum,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt  Tbe  public  debt, 
properly  so  called,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1849  to  4,346,267  florins ; 
but  besides  this  the  state  is  accountable  for  2  millions  of  florins  in 
paper  money,  and  11,848,607  florins  bearing  interest  and  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  military  establishment  is  fixed  at  10,514  men,  namely,  1446 
cavalry,  artillery  853,  infantry  8041,  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
126,  general  staff  48. 

Religion,  £ducafi<m.— Of  the  854,314  inhabitant?,  409,658  are 
Lutherans,  36,520  Calvinists,  157,405  United  or  Evangelical,  217,798 
Catholics  (who  are  under  the  bishop  of  Mainz),  28,734  Jews,  and 
4199  belonging  to  small  Christian  secta  There  is  a  university  at 
Giessen  [Giessek],  an  episcopal  seminary  at  Mainz,  gymnasia  in 
Darmstadt,  Giessen,  Mainz,  Bensheim,  Biidingen,  and  Worms,  and  at 
least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune. 

HESSE-HOMBURG  was  formerly  a  part  of  Hesje-Darmstadt,  tUl 
^  it  came,  in  1596,  into  the  possession  of  Frederick  I.,  youngest  son  of 
George  I.,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Hesse-Homburg.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  iu  1815  restored  the  Landgrave  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  principality  of  Hesse-Hombui^g  (of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
in  1806),  and  added  to  it  the  lordship  of  Meisenheim,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  landgrave  was  received  in  1817  as  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  as  such  has  one  vote  in  the  full 
council.  The  area  of  Hesse-Homburg,  exclusive  of  the  private  estates 
of  the  landgrave,  is  only  106  square  miles;  the  population  in  1852 
was  24,921,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Calvinists:  the  rest  are 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  with  about  150  Jews. 

Divisions, — 1.  The  lordship  of  Hombwg,  which  contains  32  square 
miles  with  11,166  inhabitants.  The  chief  town,  ffomburg-vor-der' 
Hoke,  with  4500  inhabitants,  is  situated  9  miles  N.  from  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  on  which  the  palace  of  the  landgrave 
is  built,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Homburg  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  towns,  the  latter  of 
which  is  open,  and  regularly  built      Besides  the  palace  the  chief 


buildings  are  the  Catholic  cathedral,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  Bynagogue, 
and  the  government  offices. 

2.  The  lordship  of  Meisenheim,  which  contains  74  square  miles  and 
13,755  inhabitants.  It  lies  between  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  principalities  of  Lich- 
tenberg  and  Birkenfeld.  The  chief  town  is  Meisenheim,  with  1750 
inhabitants. 

^  The  ten'itory  of  Hesse-Hombuig  contains  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  arable  land.  Meisenheim,  which  is  occupied  by  the  ofi^ta 
of  the  Hundsriick,  has  mines  of  coal,  iron,  stone-quarries,  and  con- 
siderable forests.  The  landgrave  posse&ses  also  the  bailiwicks  of 
Winningen,  Hotensleben,  and  Oebisfelde,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  and  some  other  private  estates.  This  petty  state  ha? 
a  constitutional  government.  The  landgrave  is  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  aud  a  chamber  of  deputies,  one  of  whom  is  returned  for  every 
1500  inhabitants.  The  revenue  for  1853  was  374,803  Rhenish 
florins,  the  expenditure  377,869  florins.  About  26,000  florins  a  year 
are  derived  from  the  gambling  establishment  in  the  town  of  Homburg, 
which  was  opened  iu  1841.  The  Frankfurt  National  Assembly  passed 
a  law  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  in  1849,  and  sent  a  battalion  ot 
infantry  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  in  which  they  succeeded,  but  as 
soon  as  the  troops  wera  withdrawn  gambling  commenced  afresh.  The 
public  debt  on  the  1st  of  February  1853  amounted  to  1,245,980 
florins.  The  military  consists  of  333  men,  which  force  forms  its 
contin<::ent  to  the  army  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

HESSE N,  an  extensive  country  of  Germany,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  inhabited  by  the  Catti,  or  Chatti,  part  of  whom  however 
emigrated  before  the  Christian  era  to  Gaul,  where  they  were  called 
Batavi.  The  territory  inhabited  by  the  Catti  seems  to  have  extended 
from  the  Westerwald  to  the  Saale,  and  from  the  Main  to  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  thus  coinciding  With  the  modem  country  of  Heasen, 
which  derives  its  name  (Hessen  or  Haasen)  from  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. The  Catti  are  mentioned  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  burnt  their  chief  seat,  Mattium  (probably 
Marburg),  a.d.  15.  In  the  sequel  they  belonged  to  the  g^reat  empire 
of  the  Franks,  losing  their  name  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  The 
Christian  religion  was  introduced  among  them  even  before  Charle- 
magne's reign  by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  archbishop  of 
Mainz;  and  Christian  churches  and  convents  flourished  in  the  7th 
century  at  Hersfeld,  Fulda,  Frizlar,  Amonebei^,  &c.  Till  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  the  history  of  Hessen  was  blended  with 
that  of  Thiiringen ;  but  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave  of  Thiiringen,  dying 
without  children,  in  1247,  a  war  for  the  succession  took  place,  which 
was  terminated  in  1263  by  a  compact,  by  which  Hessen  was  separated 
from  Thiiringen,  and  assigned  to  Henry,  son  of  Sophia,  duchess  of 
Brabant,  daughter  of  the  late  landgrave's  brother,  who  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  succeeding  landgraves  of  Hessen.  Philip  I., 
sumamed  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  father  William  II.  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  country  in  1509,  and  who  introduced  the 
Reformation,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  four  sons :  William  IV., 
the  eldest,  obtained  one-half,  with  Cassel,  the  capital ;  Louis  IV.  a 
fourth  part,  with  Marburg;  Philip  II.  an  eighth,  with  Rheinfela; 
and  George  I.  an  eighth,  with  Darmstadt  But  Philip  II.  dying  in  1583, 
and  Louis  IV.  iu  1604,  without  issue,  there  remained  only  the  two  still 
flourishing  main  branches  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt 

HETTON.    [Durham.] 

HEUSDEN.    [Brabant,  North.] 

HEVER.    [Kent.] 

HEWORTH.    [Durham.] 

HEXHAM,  Northumberland,  a  market'towo,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hexham,  is  situated  in  64"  59'  N.  lat, 
2"  6'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  W.  from  Newcastle,  279  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  298 4  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Hexham  was  5231  in  1851.  The  township  is  under  the  m  magement 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Hexham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  70  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
202,638  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,397. 

Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Hexham,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  7th  century  (a.d.  674)  a 
monastery  was  founded  here  by  St  Wilfrid,  who  erected  the  monastic 
buildings  in  a  style  of  magnificence  little  known  at  that  day.  About 
678,  on  the  division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  parts,  a 
bishop's  see  was  established  at  Hexham.  The  diocese  was  afterwards 
united  to  Lindisfamo.  The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked 
by  the  Danes  early  in  the  9th  century ;  and  in  875  it  was  agaii^attacked, 
the  church  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  In  1112  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  established  here  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St 
Augustine,  and  bestowed  on  them  the  former  cathedral,  and  many 
other  gifts.  In  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  burned, 
and  part  of  the  church  was  destroyed. 

Hexham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne  River 
a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  The  princi- 
pal streets  are  of  good  width,  and  the  town  is  lighted  Vith  gas,  and 
partially  paved.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious  square,  surrounded 
with  good  houses;  there  is  a  neat  and  commodious  market-house, 
furnished  with  piazzas.     The  bridge  over  the  Tvjbe  at  Hexham  has 
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nine  principal  arohea,  with  three  ■upplementary  arches,  affording  a 
passage  for  the  waten  in  time  of  floods.  The  old  nricMy  church,  now 
tiaed  as  a  pariah  church,  is  a  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  lofty  central  tower, 
and  ia  of  the  transition  atyle  of  the  12th  century.  The  naye,  which  was 
burnt  by  the.  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  has  never  been  rebuilt ; 
the  transepts  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  richly  carved 
in  the  lower  part^  and  having  in  the  upper  part  an  emblematical 
painting.  The  choir  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  three  tiers  of 
arches,  supported  by  massive  clustered  pillars :  the  lower  and  the  upper 
tien  are  composed  of  pointed  arches,  the  arches  in  the  middle  tier 
are  circular.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  some  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings.  In  Hexham  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  English  Presby- 
terians, United  Presbyteriaos  and  Roman  Catholics.  Hexham  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1599,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
252.  a  year,  and  had  65  scholars  in  1858.  There  are  also  a  Free  school,  a 
mechanics  institute,*  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  25th,  August  6th,  and  November  9th.  Qloves  and 
hats  are  manufactured  in  Uie  town. 
HEYTESBURY.    [Wiltbhibb.] 

HI6ERNIA.      [IBKLAKD.] 

HlfeRES.    [HTiRBS.]  ^ 

HIERRO,  or  FERRO,  ISLAND.    [Cakarie&] 

HIERTINQ,  or  HJERTING,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  Jiitland  in 
Denmark,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Hierting,  near 
the  point  indicated  by  55''  81'  N.  lat,  8"  21'  E.  long.  It  has  lately 
risen  to  consideration  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  affords  to 
Denmark  a  direct  means  of  import  and  export  independent  of  Ham- 
burg  and  Bremen.  A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Copen- 
hagen, with  breaks  at  the  Little  and  Qreat  Belts.  Steamers  occasionally 
ply  with  cattle  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  Jutland  to  Lowestoft 
in  the  English  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  Bay  of  Hierting  is  a  well-sheltered  inlet  of  the  North  Sea, 
about  10  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  is  protected  on  the  west 
by  a  long  sandy  peninsula  and  on  the  south  by  the  island  of  Fano, 
between  which  and  the  peninsula,  an  entrance  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width  leads  into  the  bay  from  the  North  Sea.  The  Warde-aae 
runs  into  the  head  of  Hierting  Bay  a  few  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Warde. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS.    [Nobthahftonshibe.] 

HIGHQATE.    [Middlesex.] 

HIGHWORTH,  Wiltshire,  a  maiket-town,  and  conjointly  with 
Swindon  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Highworth, 
is  situated  in  51**  88'  N.  lat.,  1'  42'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  mUes  N.  by 
£.  from  Devizes,  and  74  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  tithmg  in  1851  was  698,  of  the  entire  parish,  4026.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  Highworth  and  Swindon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes  and  townahips,  with  an  area  of  52,080  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  17,332. 

Highworth  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  road  between  Lechlade  and 
Swindon.  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
stone.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  south  side 
ia  a  chapel  which  is  hung  round  with  andent  armour.  The  Weslevan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  are  National  and  British  schools.  Wednesday  is  the 
market-day.    Two  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN.    [Saxe-Mbikingeh.] 

HILDESHEIM,  a  landdroetei,  or  province,  of  Hanover,  consisting 
of  the  principality  of  Hildesheim,  which  forms  the  most  southern 
part  of  Hanover  proper ;  of  the  principalities  of  Gdttingen  and  Gru- 
benhagen,  which  form  an  isolated  portion  of  Hanover  lying  between 
Bnmswick,  Hesse-Caasel,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Westphalia;  and  of 
the  county  of  Hohnatein,  another  iK>lated  district  which  lies  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  extends  southward  from  the  Brunswick 
circle  of  Blankenburg  into  the  Erfurt  division  of  Prussian  Saxony. 
The  total  area  of  the  province  of  Hildesheim  is  1717  square  miles : 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1852  was  867,883,  of  whom 
296,784  were  Lutherans,  7627  Calvinists,  60,302  Catholics,  197  unde- 
fined Christians,  and  8023  Jews. 

1.  In  the  south  of  the  principality  of  JSUdetheim  the  surface  is 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Hars.  The  soil  is  stony  and  not  gene- 
rally fertile  In  the  centre  and  north  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Innerste,  Leine, 
Ocker,  Ecker,  and  Fuhse.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  agricultural 
products  are  com,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  hops,  and  timber: 
the  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Linen  is  the  principal 
manufacture.    The  area  of  the  principality  is  721  square  miles. 

The  principal  town  is  Sildetheim,  the  capital,  which  stands  on  the 
Inoerste,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  but  very  irregularly 
built  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Hanover,  from  whidh  it  is 
24  nules  distant  to  the  south  of  south-«ast :  population,  14,000.  It  is 
dirided  into  the  old  and  the  new  towns.  There  are  seven  gates ;  the 
ancient  ramparts  have  been  levelled  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
The  town  gives  title  to  a  Roman  CathoUc  bishop,  but  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherana     The  cathedral,  founded  in  818  by  Ijouis 
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th«  Pious,  has  10  altars^  very  fine  paintings  on  glass,  magnificent 
bronze  doors  covered  with  bas-relie&,  and  numerous  antiquities, 
among  which  is  a  pillar  of  greenish  marble,  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon 
idol,  which  now  supports  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  an 
8  other  Catholic  and  8  Lutheran  churches,  several  hospitals,  2  gym- 
nasia, and  a  well-regulated  poor-house  in  the  town.  OoaUtr,  on  the 
Gose,  a  feeder  of  the  Ocker,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  RammeU- 
berg,  a  northern  spur  of  the  Hans,  famous  for  its  lead  and  copper 
mines ;  the  town,  which  was  once  a  free  imperial  city  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  has  7500  inhabitants,  and  is 
interesting  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  cathedral  (finished  in  1050, 
and  partially  demolished  in  1820),  and  of  an  imperial  palace,  now  a 
com  magazine ;  its  principal  manufactures  are  beer,  spirits,  vitriol, 
hardware,  carpets,  leather,  shot,  kc  Goslar  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
board  and  of  the  com  dep6t  for  the  Hanoverian  portion  of  the  Harz. 
Peine,  a  small  walled  town  N.  E.  of  Hildesheim,  stands  on  the 
Fuhse,  and  on  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Brunswick,  and  has  8000 
inhabitants.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Bokenem  on  the  Nette,  a 
branch  of  the  Innerste ;  population,  2500 :  AlfM  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Leine,  which  has  2600  inhabitants :  and  Blse,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
Hildesheim ;  population,  2000. 

2.  The  principality  of  Gmingen  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brunswick, 
and  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  S.  and  W.  by  Prussian  Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Westphalia.  Its  area  is  about  646  squar«  miles. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  principality  is  covered  with  oflfoets  of 
the  Harz,  and  the  south-western  part  between  the  Leine  and  the 
Weser,  by  the  Soiling  Mountains,  n^iese  eminences  are  of  moderate 
height,  chiefly  of  bandtic  formation,  and  frequently  assume  conical 
forms.  The  Weser,  which  is  formed  in  this  principality  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  Leine  drains  the  eastern  districts.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
stony,  except  in  the  river  valleys,  where  it  is  very  fertile ;  every  part 
capable  of  cultivation  is  tilled  with  care.  The  com  crops  an  mora 
Uum  sufficient  for  tiie  consumption ;  potatoes  and  pulse  are  grown  in 
abundance;  other  cropa  are  flax,  tobacco,  and  colza.  Cherries,  apples, 
and  plums  are  the  chief  fruits.  Sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers 
on  the  natural  ptastures.  The  minends  of  the  principality  comprise 
copper,  lead,  and  iron;  salt  and  alum  are  also  found.  Linen,  woollen 
doth,  glass,  paper,  and  iron  are  among  the  industrial  products.  Timber 
is  abimdantly  produced.  The  navigable  river  Weser,  the'  high-road 
from  Fiankfurt«m-Main  through  Cassel,  Gottingen,  and  Hanover  to 
the  towns  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  rsdlway  from  Hanover 
through  Gdttingen  to  Cassel  afford  great  facilities  for  commeroe. 

Omingm,  the  capital  of  the  principality  and  the  seat  of  a  university, 
is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [GdmNOBN.]  Among  the  other 
towns  we  notice  the  following  r—J^itmim,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Got- 
tingen, is  built  in  the  fork  between  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  which 
hero  unite  and  form  the  Weser.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  has  above  4000  inhabitants.  Miinden  ia  the  most 
commercial  place  in  the  princinality.  The  river  trade  Ib  in  com,  timber, 
and  millstones,  and  employs  above  500  river  barges,  plying  down  the 
Weser,  the  Werra,  and  the  Fulda  to  Bremen.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  colonial  produce  and  French  wines  and  brandies.  Miinden 
has  also  a  very  important  linen  trade  and  market  Tobacco  and 
earthenwaro  aro  manufactured.  Nordkeim,  12  miles  N.  from  Got- 
tingen, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ruhme  and  a  little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Leine,  is  also  a  walled  town.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  manu- 
fiscture?  of  tobacco,  linen,  flannel,  and  hosiery:  population,  4100. 
Udar,  a  small  fortified  town  15  miles  N.W.  from  Gdttingen,  is  built 
in  a  inalley  watered  by  the  Able,  a  feeder  of  the  Weser,  at  the  westem 
base  of  the  Soiling  Mountains,  and  has  iron-works,  manufitotures  of 
linen  and  pipes,  bleaohworks,  a  copper  foundry,  a  paper-mill,  and 
2300  inhabitants. 

8.  Qrvhenkagen  ia  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice.  [Grubenbaoen.] 

4.  The  isolated  county  of  Hohnttetnj  or  Hohentteit^,  has  an  area  of 
72  square  miles.  It  is  covered  by  the  Harz  Mountains,  except  towards 
the  south,  where  it  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Goldene-Aue.  The 
Goldeno-Aue,  or  Golden  Yale,  watered  by  Uie  Helme  and  its  feeders^ 
separates  the  region  of  the  Harz  from  the  offsets  of  the  Thuringer- 
wald,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  (Germany.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Erfurt  The  small  part  of  it 
belonging  to  Hanover  is  very  fertile  in  com,  and  well  cultivated. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  or  mth  pasture ;  cattle  are 
reared;  honey  and  game  abound  Iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese, 
coal,  marble,  limestone,  &a  are  among  the  minerals ;  but  iron-mines 
only  are  worked.  The  county  ia  divided  into  two  districts,  named 
from  the  villages  of  NtuBtadt  and  IlrfM,  which  hav«  under  1000 
inhabitants.  ISTear  Neustadt  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hohnstein, 
from  which  the  county  is  named. 

HILLAH.    [BABTLOir.l 

HILLSBOROUGH.    [Dowkshire.] 

HIMA'LAYA  MOUNTAINS,  or  HIMMA'LEH  MOUNTAINS, 
form  the  boundary  of  Hindustan,  on  the  N.K  and  N.,  and  of  the 
valley  of  Asam  on  the  N.  They  are  situated  between  27'  and  35** 
N.  lat,  73'  and  98"  E.  long.  The  most  westem  portion,  which  extends 
over  more  than  900  miles  fbetween  73°  and  88*  E.  long.),  lies  in  a 
general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forming  a  slightJy 
curved  line,  which  gradually  becomes  nearly  due  east    Between  88* 
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and  98"*  K  long,  the  mountams  run  west  and  eadt^  extending  about 
600  miles.  Its  breadth,  as  far  ae  it  haa  been  ascertained,  Taries 
between  80  and  120  miles.  The  whole  range  may  ocoapy  a  surface 
of  150,000  square  miles. 

This  extensive  mountain  range  lies  between  a  low  and  leyel  plain, 
drained  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapiitray  and  the  elevated  and 
partly  hilly  table-loud  of  Tibet,  which  lies  to  the  north*east  and 
north  of  the  range.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitra,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  is  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  where  it 
is  farthest  from  the  shore  its  elevation  does  not  much .  exceed 
1000  feet  The  t^le-land  of  Tibet»  as  for  as  it  is  known,  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  more  than  10,000  feet.  The  Himalaya  Mountains  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  where  they  are 
contiguous  to  it  they  constitute  an  uninterrupted  range,  covered  with 
snow  in  its  whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain 
passes,  which  are  partly  free  from  snow  during  the  hottest  months. 
In  the  middle  region  of  the  Himalayas  the  surface  varies  consider- 
ably. The  mountains  terminate  on  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  in  a 
walMike  range  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  which  however  is 
frequently  broken  by  gaps  through  which  the  Hyen  escape  that  carry 
off  the  water  collected  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  region. 

The  most  north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalayas,  called  the 
Qooseie  Mountains,  a  high  snow-topped  range,  protrudes  into  the 
most  northern  bend  of  the  river  Indus,  and  skirts  its  banks  as  far 
■ouUi  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock.  This  range  is  separated  from 
the  great  mountain  range  of  Cabul,  called  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Indus.    This  valley  is  about  60  miles  in  length. 

The  river  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indiis,  originates  on  the  table- 
land of  Tibet,  and  crosses  the  Himalaya  range  between  31*  and  82" 
K.  lat.  in  its  winding  course  from  east  to  west.  That  portion  of  the 
mountains  which  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej, 
incloses  the  valley  of  Cashmere  on  the  north.  On  the  south,  between 
the  upper  course  of  the  Chenaub  and  the  Sutlej,  it  incloses  the 
valleys  of  the  Bavee,  the  Beas,  and  others,  which  are  probably 
between  5000  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Twelve  mountain  passes  connect  the  valley  of  Cashmere  with  the 
adjacent  oountriefl^  among  which  the  most  frequented  are  the 
Kandaiball  Pass,  to  the  east,  near  34**  20'  N.  lat,  to  Leh,  or  Ladak, 
on  the  table-land  of  Tibet ;  the  Sagam  Pass,  to  the  south-east,  from 
Islamabad  in  Cashmere  to  ELishtewar  on  the  Chenaub;  and  the 
BarramuUa  Pass  to  the  south-west,  running  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Jelum  to  Mozufferabad  and  Attock.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  this  range,  where  the  offsets  of  the  Qooseie  Mountains  approach 
the  Indus  south  of  Attock,  extensive  layers  of  rock-salt  occur,  which 
are  worked  to  a  great  extent  The  other  natural  riches  of  this 
portion  of  the  Him^yas  are  best  known  in  the  valley  of  Cashusre. 

The  central  part  of  the  Himalayas,  or  that  which  extends  between 
the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  and  Bootan  (from  77**  to  88''  R  long.),  is 
about  100  miles  across,  and  is  composed  of  enormous  mountain  masses, 
which  protrude  from  the  principal  range.  These  masses  contain  between 
them  a  few  transverse  narrow  valleys  or  ravines.  Such  protruding 
masses,  rising  to  between  18,000  feet  and  20,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Bhaghiratee. 
Farther  east  lie  the  mountain  masses  of  Gurwal,  which,  with  their 
extensive  snow-fields  and  numerous  peaks,  several  of  which  rise  to 
more  than  20,000  feet»  fill  up  the  country  between  the  two  principid 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bhaghiratee,  and  the  Alakaoanda.  Still 
farther  east  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Jawahir,  which  in  its  most 
elevated  summit  rises  to  24,238  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  peaks 
not  much  inferior  in  elevation.  To  the  east  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  river  Gogra  lies  an  extensive  mountain  region,  of  which  we 
hardly  know  anything  else  than  that  it  is  covered  with  very  high 
mountains,  and  partly  with  snow.  It  extends  to  the  Bhawidaghiri 
lange,  which  occupies  the  space  between  28"*  3(y  and  29*  N.  lat,  83* 
and  84*  £.  long.,  and  is  traversed  by  the  principal  source  of  the  Gun- 
duck.  Its  higheat  summit,  called  Ghosa  Cotee,  attains  an  elevation 
of  27,600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Contiguous  to  the  Dhawalaghiri  Mountains  on  the 
east  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Kinchin jungu  Mountains,  whose  highest 
pinnacle  rises  to  28,178  feet  These  extensive  masses  terminate 
north-west  of  Khatmandu  on  the  banks  of  the  Bori  Gandaki  The 
space  between  the  Bori  Gandaki  and  the  Arun,  an  affluent  of  the 
Coosy,  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Salpoo  range,  which  contains  two 
summits  exceeeding  24^000  feet  in  height^  and  many  others  nearly 
as  high. 

The  enormous  mountain  masses  are  separated  from  one  another  by 

long  but  vex^  narrow  valleys,  which  descend  tonnurda  the  south  and 

south-west  with  rather  steep  slopes,  especially  in  their  higher  partsL 

«  During  the  summer  these  upper  viJleys  are  covered  with  a  vigorous 

vegetation,  and  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valleys  as 


are 
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pasture-ground ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they 
buried  in  snow,  and  iminhabited.  Through  these  valleys  lie  the  . 
roads  by  which  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  communicatee  with  tiie 
countries  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet  The  most  northern  of  these 
roads  follows  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej.  At  Shipkee,  where  it  issues 
on  the  table-land,  the  road  is  10,484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Other  mountain  passes,  or  ghauts,  are  at  their  highest  parts  from 
16«000  to  I81OOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Neariy  all  the  passes  are 


too  steep  and  high  for  any  beasts  of  bunlen,  except  sheep,  which  ia 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  high  mountain  masses  advance  so  far  from  the  principal  range 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountain  region,  as  to  occupy  more  than 
one-third  of  it,  when  they  descend  with  a  rapid  declivity.  Tho 
general  elevation  of  the  lower  portion  may  be  between  4000  and 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  hill  sides,  and  in  the  valleys  of  these 
mountainous  districts,  between  29*  and  30*  N.  lat,  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea  is  carried  on.  The  Indian  government  has 
authorised  an  outlay  of  10,0002.  a  year  upon  the  tea-culture.  Inferior 
kinds  are  carried  through  the  passes,  and  compete  with  the  Chinese 
teas  in  Tibet  The  superior  kinds  are  sold  in  Hindustan,  and  some 
portions  have  been  sent  to  England.  The  usual  varieties  of  black 
and  green  tea  are  cultivated,  but  the  colouring  of  the  green  kinds, 
which  is  practised  in  China,  is  not  permitted  by  the  Company's 
manager.  Almorah,  the  capital  of  Kumaon,  on  the  river  Koaila,  and 
only  15  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  mountain 
region,  ia  5485  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Only  the  valleys  which  are 
drained  by  the  Bhaghiratee  and  Alakananda  sink  considerably  below 
this  level,  Tiri,  on  the  Bhaghiratee,  being  2272  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  Sireenuggur,  on  tiie  Alakananda,  1800  feet  The  sur&oe  of  this 
portion  of  the  mountain  region  is  extremely  imeven ;  the  more  elevated 
summits  are  not  numerous,  and  are  considerably  below  the  snow-line, 
as  they  generally  do  not  rise  above  8000  or  9000  feet  The  tract 
between  the  upper  branches  of  the  tJumna  and  the  Sutlej  is  much 
more  mountainous,  and  several  of  the  summits  attain  the  snow-line. 
The  difficulty  which  the  general  unevenness  of  this  tract  presentc 
to  an  easy  communication  between  the  inhabited  places,  explains  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  in  it  a  great  number  of  sovereigns  whoso 
dominion  frequently  extends  only  over  a  few  villages.  The  remainder 
of  this  lower  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range  contains  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  generally  found  in  mountain  regions,  and  is  also  pretty 
well  inhabited,  though  the  villages  are  mostly  very  small. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  British, 
or  is  under  their  protection,  is  unknown ;  but  Nepaul  contaios,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  rich  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
sulphur. 

In  such  a  mountainous  country  the  climate  must  of  course  vary 
extremely.  The  snow-line  occura  on  the  north-eastern  declivity  at 
about  16,600  feet;  on  the  south-western  declivity  it  occura  at  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  follows  that  the  vegetation  must  be 
different  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  two  sides. 

The  portion  of  the  Himalaya  between  the  Sutlej  and  Bootan  is  in 
part  immediately  subject  to  the  British  or  under  their  protection, 
and  partly  subject  to  the  independent  Baja  of  NepauL  About  one- 
half  of  the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  Kali  Gogra  is  governed  by 
about  30  r^jas  imder  British  protection,  and  the  other  half  constitutes 
the  British  province  of  Kumaon.  The  province  of  Kumaon  is  annexed 
to  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  The  countries 
within  the  Himalava  range,  extending  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Kah  Gogra  to  the  noundary  of  Bootan,  are  subject  to  the  independent 
Baja  of  Nepaul,  except  a  very  small  portion  contiguous  to  Bootan, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  Raja  of  Sikim,  an  ally  of  the  British,  who 
resides  in  the  town  of  Sikim. 

With  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range,  extending  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bootan  to  the  sources  of  Uie  Brahmaputra 
River,  we  are  only  acquainted  as  far  as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  through  Tassiaudon,  tiie 
capital  of  Bootan,  to  the  table-land  qf  Tibet  When  seen  from  the 
valley  of  Asam  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow-line  west  of 
92*  E.  long. ;  but  between  92*  and  98*  $L  long.,  extensive  ranges  are 
visible,  which  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

The  word  Him^aya  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  compounded  of  'hima,' 
cold,  or  frost,  or  snow,  and  '  alaya,'  abode.  (Wilson's  '  Sanscrit 
Diet')  The  resemblance  of  the  firet  part  of  the  compound  to  the 
Greek  'cheima'  (x«M^)  >ad  the  Latin  'hiems,'  is  obvious;  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geognphen  were  acquainted  with  this  enormous  mountain 
range  under  the  general  name  of  Imaus  or  Emodns,  though  their 
limited  geographic  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  assume  that 
their  term  Imaus  comprehended  so  much  as  the  word  Himalaya.  It 
was  known  to  Pliny  that  the  word  'Imaus'  signified,  "in  the 
language  of  the  natives,  snowy."  (vi.  17.) 

(Hodgson,  Webb,  Herbert^  Wilcox,  and  Tndll,  in  A$iatio  Ruearcha; 
Webb  and  Hiigel,  in  Lomdon  Ckogrt^ioal  Journal;  Fraser,  Jcmmal 
of  a  Ikmr  through  Part  of  tht  Snowy  Ranffe  of  the  ffimala 
Mountams;  Mundy,  JourwU  of  a  Tour  m  India;  Johnson,  Journal 
through  the  Bimaleh  Mountaim;  Areher,  Tour  in  Upper  India; 
Bitter,  Srdkwnde  IL  and  III. ;  Berghaua,  Kart€  von  Attam  und 
Spetialharte  vom  Himalaiya  te  Kumaon^  Qurhwalf  Sirmur,  ^.; 
Parliamentary  Papere,  &c) 

HI'MERAf  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Himersy  was  founded  (B.a  648)  by  the 
Zanclflsane  of  MylsB  in  Sidly.  (Strah,  vi  272.)  The  application  of 
Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  aid,  gave  that  people  a  pretext  for  invading  Sicily 
B.a  480.  Theron  defended  Himera  against  HMwilff^r  at  the  head  of 
300,000  Carthaginian  troops,  until  Gelon  of  Syracuse  arrived  with  aid 
and  with  hr  inferior  forces  fought  the  great  battle  of  Himera,  in 
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irtiieh  the  OtbdIui  were  eotiraly  Tiotoiloiii.  This  bettls  wu  con- 
tcmponuy  with'  (tnditioD  aud  It  was  fonglit  on  Uia  earns  d&y  u) 
Ibe  battle  of  Balamii.  Id  the  Atheniaii  iaTadon  of  Bteilj  Uie 
Hlnumsana  look  the  part  of  Bjracues;  After  exliting  u  ■  flonriihiDg 
town  for  S40  jean,  it  was  totally  dsstroyed  bj  the  CalthagiitiaDi  a.0. 
4(>S,  and  its  omameDbi  oarrisd  off.  The  inhabitaiita  who  ■nrrlTed  thli 
oalsmity  wtabllih«ltheii]Hlr«at7^^sma,  nothr  from  the  site  of  the 
aDciant  town  (Cioeio,  '  In  Verr.,'  iL  S5),  Msd  enriched  theit  new  abode 
with  (ueh  works  of  art  as  thej  had  saTed  from  the  wraok.  Dpon 
the  captura  of  Cartliaga,  3e[pio  restored  to  the  people  of  Thernmi,  of 
Oflla,  and  other  Biollian  towns,  those  monumeata  of  art  of  whioh  the; 
had  napedJrslj  been  plundired  in  their  wan  with  Carthage.  ('In 
Verr.,'  iv.  33.)  Thermn  deriTed  its  name  from  ite  hot  spriiigi,  whioh 
still  remain.  It  waa  a  Sourishing  place  under  the  empire,  and 
recaiT«d  a  colonf  in  the  reign  of  Augustns.  The  dte  of  ThermiB  is 
occupied  hj  the  nioiieni  town  of  Termini,  in  which  are  nomerons 
Romira  remains.  Termini  is  about  S  miles  W.  from  tha  mouth  of 
the  Flume  Urande,  the  representatiTs  of  the  anoisnt  Himerai  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Finme  Oranda  there  are  no  rains,  but  maof  ancient 
relics,  such  as  rasas,  bronzes,  JEC,  and  nnmerous  eapidchres  haje  been 
diBcoTcred — strong  preaumptire  efidence  that  Uimara  itood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  aad  not  as  some  say  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiuma  di  Termini,  opposite  Termini,  where  no  remains  hare  been 
fouad.     Himeitt  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesiohorus. 


BilUsh  Vjoxm,    Actul  ilu.    GUrar.    Welibt,  SSI}  pains. 

HINCKLEY,  Leioestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Cnlou,  in  the  parish  of  Hinckley,  is  situated  on  the  Cheater  and 
Liverpool  high  road,  in  Si'  88'  N.  iat,  1°  21'  W.  long.,  distant 
13  miles  aw.  from  Leicester,  and  89  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Hinoklaj  In  1861  was  81H.  The 
living  is  a  fioarage  in  the  archdeaoonir  of  Leiooeter  and  diooeee  of 
Peterborough.  Hinckley  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  14  pariahee  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  27,tl5  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  16,360. 

The  oarish  church  of  EQnckley,  suppoeed  to  have  bean  built  in  the 
reign  of  Bdwud  IIL,  is  a  commodious  strueture,  with  a  bwutiful  old 
01^  root    Trinity  diurah  is  a  new  building   The  Baptists,  Inde- 

Sendente,  Weeleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Roman  Cathollm,  and 
QitarittQB  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  in  Hinckley 
a  Free  aohool,  a  Oreen-Coat  school,  a  school  supported  by  the  Boman 
Catbolica,  mad  an  Tnflint  school ;  baths  and  waahhousea ;  and  a  aariDga 
limfc.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  oonnty  court  is  held.  The 
market-day  is  Monday  :  fairs  are  held  five  tames  in  the  year.  Cotton 
ami  woollen  hoeiery  ia  the  staple  maaufootuie  of  the  town. 
HINDJA.  [Candeish.] 
UENDLET.     [LAKOiBHiaB.] 

HINDOO.      [WlLTSHlRIi.} 

HISDOO-COOSH.    lAroHiinmiii.] 

HINDUSTAN,  that  is,  in  the  Persian  langoage,  the  OMintry  of  the 
Hlndos,  or  Hindoos,  is  the  nams  which  h*s  been  adopted  by 
gaographen  to  designate  that  part  of  India,  or  tiM  East  Indiec,  which 
vu  formerly  called  the  Peninsula  within  the  Oangas,  and  which 
extends  flrom  Cape  Comorin  to  tha  Himalaya  Hountains.  As  the 
Ion;  declivity  of  this  extensive  mountain  ohun  slopea  towards  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ara  properly  included 
m  Hindustan.  The  sess  which  aurround  Hlndusten  on  the  muth- 
tast,  south,  and  west,  and  tha  mountains  which  inclose  it  on  tha 
north-west  and  north-east,  mark  distinctly  its  boundary  on  these 
•ides.  On  the  east,  where  the  vaileys  trayaiMd  by  the  Brahmapfttra 
and  the  Soormah  open  into  the  pUins  of  Bengal,  tha  bonndary-lme  !s 
uDcertaio;  but  wa  may  fix  it  at  93*  80'  E.  long.  Within  these 
boundaries  Hindustan  extends  from  Cape  Comorin,  8°  i'  N.  lal,  to 
Attook  on  the  Indus,  34*  N.  Iat.,  and  from  Cape  Home,  west  of 
the  delta  of  the  Indu^  67°  SO'  to  99*  SCK  E.  long.  Its  length 
frota  north  to  south  is  about  1800  mllee,  and  ila  greatest  breadth 
bet«een  Cape  Honze  and  Silhet,  along  the  parallel  of  26°  N.  Iat.,  is 
about  IjlOO  milea.  The  area  is  about  1,300.000  square  miles,  or  mole 
than  ten  times  the  area  of  Orent  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  ooaet-line  o^  Hindustan  amoants,  aooording  to  a  rough  oalon- 
lation,  to  about  38B0  milee,  of  which  1830  miles  are  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  1290  miles  by  the  6n  of  Bengal ;  about  160  milea, 
or  somewhat  more,  extend  along  tha  Oulf  of  Hansai  and  the  Palk 
Strait.  Scanning  with  the  Innermost  oomer  of  the  Bay  of  Bangsl, 
at  Ctaittagoug,  the  coast  for  about  330  miles  is  traversed  by  the 
Dumerous  mouths  of  the  Oaoges,  all  of  which  are  unviable  either  for 
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■mall  or  large  Teunls.  Contigaons  to  the  Hackly  brasoh  of  the 
Oaogea  la  the  open  Bay  of  Balaaor^  with  a  ooart  of  130  mitei, 
tecminaljiig  at  Cape  Palmyraa.  From  this  point  the  ooaat  etratchet 
in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  month  of  the  Kiatoa  for  aboat  420 
milee,  and  ia  without  harbonra,  eio^t  that  of  Coringa,  near  the 
month  of  the  Oodavary.  Rom  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna  to  Cape 
Calymere,  an  extent  of  about  430  miles,  no  harbour  occurs,  avan  ht 
*s*aela  of  moderate  lixe.  Between  Cape  Calymere  and  Cape  Comorin, 
about  180  miles,  there  is  only  the  small  harbour  of  Tutioorin.  Th« 
Doast,  whioh  strstchea  north-north-west,  and  afterwards  nearly  north, 
between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  innermoat  comer  of  the  Qulf  of 
Cambay,  a  distanoe  of  about  llfiO  milas,  contains  a  great  number  of 
■mall  and  several  very  good  and  safe  harbour*.  The  const-litie  of  the 
pMiinsula  of  Qujent,  which  ia  about  380  miles  in  extent,  has  several 
harboun  for  vouels  of  moderate  liae.  The  oosat-ILne  of  tbe  island 
of  Cutoh  extends  about  ISO  milea.  The  ooast  intoneoled  by  tha 
eeveral  moutbs  of  the  Indus  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Monie,  about 
ISO  milea,  but  it  cannot  be  approached  by  Teesels  of  more  than 
SO  tons  burden,  eioepC  at  the  luLrboar  of  Cutaehe,  which  admit* 
vessels  of  moderate  siae. 

Following  what  may  be  called  the  natoral  divisions  of  Hindustan, 
we  shall  distribute  our  description  of  it  under  the  followit^  haadi : 
— 1,  Southern  region,  oomprehending  the  eonthem  extremity  ai 
far  north  as  tha  Oap  of  Coimbatore ;  3,  the  Daocan,  which  extendi 
to  Uie  river  NorbuiMa;  3,  Mountain  region  of  North  Hlnduatan, 
oomprehandlng  the  terraeea  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  together  with. 
the  peninsulas  of  Oujerat  and  Cutoh;  4,  the  Plain  of  tiie  Ganges; 
and  S,  the  Flam  of  the  Indus.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  a  sixth 
natural  division,  the  Himalaya  Hountaina.  [HauLATAMoiTi'iAiaa] 

L  He  5o«lAernii«9i«i.~Tha  muTOwsea  which  separatee  Hioluatan 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  ialauda  and 
sand-banks  called  Adam's  Bridge.  [Adam's  Bbidqe.]  Tha  Island  of 
Rameeerum  is  low,  sandy,  and  not  cultivated,  but  celebrated  for  !ta 
great  pagoda,  the  extent  and  splendour  of  which  have  oallad  forUi 
tha  admiration  of  many  travslUn;  it  is  still  visited  by  pilgrims  from 
all  parta  of  Hindustan.  At  the  weetam  extremity  of  the  Island  is  a 
small  place  called  Paumbsn,  where  travellen  croaa  the  Paumbea 
Pasasge  to  the  continent.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  has  9  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  Tha  ooast  from  Point  Calymera  to  Cape  Comorin 
is  low  and  aandj,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  soma  sand- 
hills oomir,  between  and  behind  which  are  nnmerous  salt  swamps  and 
lagoons.  Behind  them  tbe  country  rises  very  slowly  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountidns  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  mUea.  Thia 
tract  is  well  supplied  with  water,  numerous  small  riven  dflRiending 
from  the  mountains,  and  supplying  plentiful  means  of  irrigstion.  It 
Is  acoordingly  well  cultivated  and  presents  a  succession  of  rioe-flelda 
and  palm-groves.  Among  its  rivers  the  chief  is  tha  Vaygaroo,  which 
psssee  near  tha  town  of  Madura,  and  fklla  into  tha  sea  not  Ur  bwm 
the  Panmben  Passage.    [CaHnATial 

At  the  foot  of  ^e  monntains  the  plain  mar  be  aboat  800  fM 
above  the  aea.  Of  the  mountain  regions  which  border  on  it  on  tha 
weet  littft  ia  known,  except  that  between  9'  10*  and  10'  20*  N.  Iat 
they  occupy  a  oousidsrabie  surfaoe,  and  some  of  their  ridges  rise  to 
a  height  of  TOOO  or  3000  feet.  This  isolated  mountain  region  there- 
fore may  he  considered  as  the  highest  Und  in  Hindustan,  south  of 
the  Himahiya  range,  Tha  Alighenr  Mountains,  south-west  of 
Madura,  another  offset  of  the  same  stock,  rise  to  4200  feat.  South  of 
0"  N.  Iat  tha  mouQtain  mass  runs  southward  in  one  single  raoga, 
which  is  lower,  but  continues  at  a  considerabla  alevation  to  a  dis^uca 
of  ahoot  20  milee  from  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  suddenly  lowers  about 
2000  feet.  The  reminder  is  a  low  ridge  of  granite  overgrown  with 
thick  foreato.  Two  psssee  are  at  present  known  to  exist  across  these 
mountains.  The  northern,  called  tha  Ariangawal  Obaut,  occurs  near 
9'  H.  Iat.,  and  leads  from  Tlunevelly  on  the  east  to  Qulloo  on  the 
wea^  dirongh  Cotallum.  Tha  southern,  the  Amboli  Obanl^lies  about 
20  miles  from  Cape  Comorin.  The  country  which  lisa  to  the  w^t  of 
the  mountains  exhibita  a  much  more  diversified  surface  than  that  to 
the  east  of  them.  Numerous  offsets  consisting  only  of  low  hills 
advance  towards  tha  coast  and  leave  a  level  tract  along  the  sea  some 
milea  broad.  This  tract  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which 
eitwid  from  Trivandnun  to  Cochin.  Tha  low  country  whioh  extend* 
east  of  tbe  lakes  soma  miles  Inland,  ia  in  many  places  swampy,  and 
used  as  pasture-ground  in  the  dry  season,  or  covered  with  jungle  and 
forest-trees;  but  the  higher  tracts  produce  rice  and  other  grain  in 
abundance.  These  tracts  are  moatly  uninhabited.  The  villages  are 
built  farther  inland  on  the  low  ranges  of  the  hills,  where  they  are 


along  this  coast,  and  renders  landing. 

The  southern  part  of  this  tract  belongs  to  the  Raja  of  Travancore, 
and  is  about  seven-eighths  uf  the  whole ;  the  northern  part  belongs  to 
the  Baja  of  Cochin.  Trivmdrum,  the  capital  of  Travancore,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  tbe  sea,  is  a  large  and  well-peopled  place,  with  a 
castle.  Anjmga  is  a  small  harbour,  Qailon  hoa  a  email  harbour,  but 
a  considerable  population.    [Coohdi.] 

The  Gep  of  Coimbatore  or  Ponany,  which  extends  between  10'  40' 
and  11°  N.  Iat.,  is  a  long  vallay,  which  anites  tha  wl.le  pluiua  of  tha 
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lower  CaTeiy  with  the  level  cout  of  ICekbar.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Coimbatore,  urtiich  lies  near  its  eastern  extremity,  bat 
oatside  of  ity  or  from  the  river  Ponanj,  which  drains  it  in  all  its  length. 
The  town  of  Ponamy  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  a 
good  harboar,  and  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable conmieroe  with  the  towns  along  the  Malabar  coast^  Azafaiay 
and  Bengal    [Codibatobb.] 

II.  The  DeeeatL — This  tenn  was  originsllj  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsnla  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda,  including  also  the  oountqr 
south  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore.  [Deccah.1  We  here  apply  it»  in  a 
geographical  view,  to  the  peninsula  north  of  the  Qap  of  Coimbatore, 
and  we  fix  its  northern  boundary  at  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
carry  it  thence  eastward  to  the  neighbourtiood  of  Balasore,  on  the 
Chilf  of  Bengal  This  boundaiy-Iine  runs  across  the  whole  peninsula 
between  21"  and  23"  N.  Ut. 

The  interior  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  region  is 
an  elevated  table-land,  which  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  low  plains 
extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  edges  of  the  table-land  are  raised 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  table-land  itself,  and  appear  in  the  form  of 
mountains  or  high  hills,  and  the  descent  from  them  to  the  low  plains 
on  the  seashore  is  steep,  and  full  of  impediments  to  communication. 
The  table-land  extends  from  about  12"  to  21"  N.  lat  Between  12" 
and  16"  its  average  breadth  probably  does  not  exceed  150  miles,  but 
north  of  16"  it  widens  gradually  to  400  miles.  By  the  natives  it  is 
called  Bala-Qhaut,  or  the  countiy  above  the  Ghauts;  and  the  low 
plains  of  the  coast  are  named  Payan-Ghaut»  or  the  countiy  below  the 
Ghauts.  The  name  Ghaut  properly  sigoifies  a  narrow  pass  through 
mountains,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  mountain-ranges  in  which  those 
passes  occur.  The  woid  is  a  form  of  the  Sanscrit^  'g^ti,'  a  way  or 
path.  The  elevation  of  this  table-land  varies.  The  countiy  soulh  of 
15"  N.  lat.,  which  is  called  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  is  the  highest 
party  and  it  is  higher  towards  the  east  than  towards  the  west  Ban- 
galore is  3026  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  15"  N.  Ut,  the  table-land 
descends,  and  the  greatest  depression  seems  to  occur  between  15" 
and  1 7*  N.  lat,  in  the  region  drained  by  the  Kislaia  and  its  tributaries, 
where  the  elevation  ii  only  about  1200  feet  Farther  n<nth  it  again 
rises  higher,  and  the  western  and  higher  districts,  as  far  as  77"  E.  long., 
vary  between  2000  and  2500  feet  But  east  of  77"  its  slope,  which  is 
mostly  to  the  south-east  or  south,  is  more  rapid,  and  Uie  elevation 
becomes  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  table- 
land is  a  level  plain,  on  which  hills  rise  here  and  there  in  a  couimI 
form,  from  300  to  900  feet  above  their  base.  Towards  the  mountains 
which  constitute  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  the  surfiMM  is 
much  more  uneven.  Numerous  short  spurs  branch  off  from  the 
mountains  and  advance  about  80  or  85  miles  into  the  plain.  The 
isolated  hills,  as  well  as  these  spurs,  are  of  very  steep  ascent  and  on 
them  are  built  the  numerous  strong  fortresses  called  droogs,  or  hill- 
forts,  now  mostly  going  rapidly  to  decay. 

Here,  as  in  ouier  countries  between  the  tromcs,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  The  rainy  season  occurs 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  conmiencing  in  May,  when  only  ■»n«^li 
showers  faXL  In  June  or  July  they  become  more  regulaif  and  con- 
tinuous, and  they  last  till  October.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  is  not 
greaty  being  estimated  to  amount  only  to  20  or  26  inchea  annually; 
whilst  on  the  western  coast  it  is  116  inches,  and  on  the  eastern  45 
inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  higher  districts  of  the 
table-land  seems  to  be  neariy  10  degrees  less  than  at  Madras ;  it  is 
stated  to  be  at  Darwar  75"  Fahr.  and  at  Madras  84"  Fahr. 

The  table-land  is  destitute  of  trees  so  far  as  the  plain  extends.  On 
the  low  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghauts  and  in  the  vafieys  between  them 
the  coun^  is  wooded,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  most  southern 
comer  along  the  river  Caveiy.  On  the  whole  surface  of  the  table-land 
a  black  soil  prevails,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
hills  which  rise  on  the  table-land  are  bare  and  sterile,  as  are  most  of 
the  small  valleys  between  them,  but  some  of  the  valleys  ai«  very 
fertile.  The  northern  districts  of  the  table-land  are  less  fertile  than 
the  southern,  and  vast  tntcts  without  cultivation  frequently  occur 
there.  During  the  rainy  season  and  the  cool  months  much  immedi- 
ately follow,  t^  count^  is  covered  with  a  fine  sward  of  grass,  and 
much  of  it  is  cultivated  or  planted ;  but  towards  the  spring  the  plains 
lose  their  verdure,  and  their  surface  becomes  a  brown  level,  intersected 
by  numerous  deep  rents.  Qouds  of  dust  are  raised  by  the  dry  winds, 
and  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  riven  flow  slowly  in  their  deep  beds, 
and  all  the  smaller  streams  dry  up.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  only 
carried  on  where  there  are  artificial  means  of  irrigation ;  ♦■a»v«  for 
this  purpose  are  numerous  in  some  pUces.  The  number  of  other 
grains,  plants,  and  fruits  is  very  great 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  this  table-land  is  still  under  the  sway 
either  of  Hindoo  or  of  Mohammedan  princes. 

1.  The  most  southern  part  is  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  governed  by 
a  Hmdoo  prince.  The  capital  is  Mytwe,  south  of  Seringapatam. 
Mysore  is  situated  in  12"  19'  N.  Ut.  76"  42'  K  long.  It  occupies  a 
largo  space  of  ground,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  The  streets  are  Uid 
out  with  some  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  houses  ai«  intermingled 
with  temples  and  trees.  The  fort  is  separated  from  ihe  town  by  an 
esplanade,  and  besides  the  raja's  palace  containa  the  residences  of  the 
principal  merchants  and  bankers.  iSsrtn^apatem,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  prmcipality  of  Mysore,  standii  on  a  Bmall  but  beautiful  and 


fertile  island  in  the  river  CSavery,  about  10  miles  N.  from  Mysora. 
The  fortress  is  at  the  wastem  extremity  of  the  island.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  but  there  are  several 
palaces,  sad  a  great  number  of  pagodas  and  mosques.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  1799,  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  carried  bv  assault  by  the 
British  army,  and  Tippoo  Saib  himself  was  slain  while  fighting  with, 
desperate  vidour.  The  population  is  probably  under  10,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  large  towns  which  carry  on  a  oonsiderahle 
commerce,  Banoalobi  and  Bedko&b. 

2.  The  territories  of  the  Nixam,  or  B^a,  of  Hydrabad,  or  Hyderabad, 
a  Mohammedan  prince,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  table-land.  The  ci^iital  is  Hydrabad^  a  large  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  120,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  traffic  in  diunonds. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  Goloonda,  a  fortress  on  a  high  hill,  from  which 
the  whole  countqr  once  received  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Goloonda. 
Other  remarkable  places  are — Beder,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfsres  of  the  table-land;   Aubuvqabad, 

DOWLETABAD,  and  EliOBA. 

8.  I'he  possessions  of  the  Baja  of  Berar,  or  Baja  of  Nagpoor,  extend 
to  the  east  of  Goloonda.  Nagpoor  was  formerly  included  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Berar,  but  \a  now  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Gundwana,  of 
which  the  dty  of  Nag-pocr  is  the  capital  EUkkpoor  is  the  capital  of 
Berar.  The  palace  uid  seat  of  government  of  the  Baja  of  Berar  is  at 
Nsgpoor,  and  hence  he  is  as  frequently  styled  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor 
as  the  Raja  of  Berar.  The  state  of  Berar,  or  Nagpoor,  is  one  of  thoae 
over  which  the  British  hold  foil  political  sway,  with  light  of  inter- 
ference in  case  of  mismanagement  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  they 
have  a  political  agent  resident  at  Nagpoor.  That  portion  of  Berar 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  Wurdah  is  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nixam  of  Hydrabad ;  and  the  title  of  Raja  of  Nagpoor  is  con- 
sequently now  perhaps  a  more  appropriate  title  than  Riga  of  Berar,  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Berar  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Nizam  after  the  termination  of  the  Mahntta  war.  The  capital, 
Nagpoor,  stands  in  21*  9^  N.  Ut,  79'  10'  R  long.,  on  the  table-land, 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sml  It  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  the  houses  being  placed  in  a 
straggling  manner.  The  palace  of  the  raja  is  a  large  brick  building. 
The  population  is  about  120,000.  The  prince  is  a  Hindoo  of  a  ICahiktta 
fiunily.  ButAar,  a  town  situated  in  19*"  IS'  N.  Ut,  81"*  56'  £.  long., 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bustar  in  Gundwana.  The  dUtrict  of 
Bustar  is  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  the  Circars  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  consirts  of  hilU  covered  with  jungle  and  of 
unhealthy  morasses ;  the  remainder,  constituting  not  more  than  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  area,  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated  by  the 
scanty  popuUtion,  who  live  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The  principal  rivers  in  Bustar  are  the 
Indravati  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  forests  yield  fine  teak  timber. 
The  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  in 
India.  The  xemindar,  or  <^e^  of  Bustar  pays  tribute  to  the  Raja  of 
Nagpoor. 

4.  The  territory  of  Sattara  extends  along  the  Western  Ghauts,  but 
reaches  far  into  the  table-land.  The  Raja  of  Sattara  was  deposed,  and 
died  at  the  Utter  end  of  1849.  The  territory  is  at  present  included 
in  the  Bombay  Preeidenqy.  SaUara,  the  capital,  stands  in  17"  40' 
N.  Ut,  74"*  8'  E.  long.,  75  miles  S.  from  Poona  in  a  straight  line. 
It  is  a  small  town  on  a  rocky  and  precipitous  mountain,  with  a  strong 
fortress  and  a  handsome  psjiace.  In  this  territory  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Bbjapobe. 

5.  The  territory  of  the  Raja  of  CoUpore  extends  likewise  along  the 
Western  Ghauts,  south  of  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara.  The 
prince  is  a  Hindoo.    The  capital  is  Colafobe. 

6.  The  English  possessions  are  partly  annexed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  and  partly  to  that  of  Bombay.  Only  the  Ceded  Districts, 
or  Balagfaauts,  bialong  to  Madras.  [Balaohauts.]  They  contain  the 
fortresses  of  Gootydroog  and  Bdlary;  Two  districts  are  annexed  to 
the  presidency  of  BomlMy,  namely,  Darwar  and  the  Deccan ;  the  first 
lying  south  of  the  territories  of  the  rajas  of  CoUpore  and  Sattara,  and 
the  second  lying  north  of  it  In  Darwar  is  the  town  of  Dabwab,  and 
in  the  Deccan  are  the  towns  of  Ahmedkuogub  and  Poona.  Poorui, 
in  18°  80'  N.  Ut,  78""  52'  £.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  MooU  and  Moota.  It  is  about  80  miles  S.K  from  Bombay, 
direct  distance.  Poona  is  a  handsome  city,  and  contains  a  popuUtion 
of  100,000.  The  British  have  a  cantonment  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Poona,  which  is  laid  out  ui  wide  streets  and  well  arranged.  Near 
Poona  are  the  curious  cave-temples  of  Carlee,  and  the  town  of  NcMuckf 
which  has  27,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  higher  lands  which  endrde  the  table-land  the  most  northern 
portion  U  the  eUvated  table-land  of  Omercuntuc,  which  lies  between 
22"*  and  23'  N.  Ut,  80**  30'  and  82"  30'  £.  long.  ^  It  rises  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  tracts,  but  its  eUvation  u  not  known.  On  its 
eastern  declivity  rises  the  river  Sone,  and  the  Nerbudda  traverses  it 
in  its  length  from  east  to  west  until  it  leaves  it  near  MundU  The 
table-land  of  Omercuntuc  is  the  central  link  by  which  the  higher 
lands  of  the  Deccan  are  united  to  those  which  extend  to  the  north  of 
the  Nerbudda.  Below  MundU  the  high  lands  contiguous  to  the 
table-land  extend  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nerbndda  in  extensive  masses,  which  near  79^  £.  long,  take  the  form 
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of  three  diatinct  ranges — the  Vindliya  Mountaina,  the  Sautpoora 
MountaiDB,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  the  DeccaOi 
which  haa  no  general  name,  but  may  be  called  the  Northern  Qhauts. 
Between  these  three  ranges  lie  the  two  parallel  yalleys  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Tapty.  .., 

The  Northern  Ghauts  begin  about  22*"  N.  lai,  between  W  and  79" 
£.  long.,  with  the  high  lands  on  whose  eastern  declivity  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Wurdah,  an  affluent  of  the  Godavery,  and  on  whose 
western  declivity  those  of  the  Tapty,  rise.  These  mountain  masses 
have  probably  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  send  off  a 
very  distinct  and  elevated  range  westward  between  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Tapty.  This  range  rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet 
near  the  foi-tress  of  Gawulgur.  The  remainder  of  the  Northern 
Ghauts  lies  in  a  general  westerly  direction  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  and  joins  the  Western  Ghauts  west  of  74" 
£.  long.  The  range  rises  with  a  very  steep  ascent  firom  the  valley  of 
the  Tapty,  where  it  seems  to  be  between  2000  and  8000  feet  high ; 
but  its  descent  on  the  south  is  short  and  easy,  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan  being  only  about  500  feet  lower  than  the  range. 

The  Western  Ghauts,  which  constitute  the  boundaiy  of  the  table- 
laud  of  the  Deccan  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  begin  about  10  miles 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tapty  and  about  60  miles  from  the 
eea-shore.  Somewhat  north  of  the  parallel  of  Bombay  the  range 
approaches  within  about  30  miles.  Tne  Western  Ghauts  continue  to 
run  from  north  to  south  generally  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  80 
miles  from  the  shore,  but  sometimes  coming  close  to  it,  and  forming 
a  high  coast.  The  range*  terminates  a  little  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Calicut,  about  11"  N.  lat.,  where  it  constitutes  the  northern  border  of 
the  Gap  of  Coimbatore.  This  range  varies  considerably  in  elevation. 
North  of  Bombay  it  is  stated  not  to  exceed  3000  feet  in  height,  and 
to  be  only  about  1000  feet  above  the  table-land  on  the  east.  South 
of  Bombay  it  rises  higher,  and  about  18**  N.  lat.  has  an  elevation  of 
about  5000  feet,  Opposite  Goa  (15**  80^  N.  lat)  the  mountains  are 
traversed  by  a  pass  which  is  only  2477  feet  high,  and  hardly  more 
elevated  than  the  contiguous  plains  of  Darwar.  Opposite  Bednore 
(south  of  14**  N.  lat.)  the  mountains  rise  to  4000  feet,  and  they  seem 
to  continue  with  this  elevation  to  13*  42'  N.  lat,  souUi  of  which  they 
rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  the  alpine  region  of  Cooig, 
and  at  their  termination  they  probably  are  not  much  lower.  The 
width  of  the  Western  Ghauts  is  inconsiderable,  and,  if  the  spurs  be 
excluded,  perhaps  nowhere  except  towards  the  southern  extremity 
exceeds  12  miles. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Western  Ghauts  descend  to  the  sea 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  ascend  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  on  the 
west  side.  The  mountain  passes,  or  ghauts,  are  not  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  passable  for  beasts  of  burden.  One  of  the  most 
frequented  is  the  Hosao  Angady  Ghaut,  which  keeps  up  the  commercial 
communication  between  Bednore  and  Mangalore. 

The  WeMem  Ghauts,  which  are  the  abrupt  and  elevated  edges  by 
which  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  descends  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
are  entirely  covered  with  thick  forests  of  taU  trees,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  the  rocky  masses  are  too  steep  to  permit  any  accumu- 
lation of  earth.  In  all  other  parts  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  earth,  'capable  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  very  valuable.  On  the  upper  parts  are  forests 
of  bamboo.  Lower  down  the  sandal-wood  tree  is  abundant^  and 
supplies  an  important  article  of  exportation  to  China,  Japan,  &c.  The 
middle  of  the  range  is  occupied  by  forests  of  teak.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  teak  timber  is  floated  down  to  the  harbours  on  the  coast, 
especially  to  Mangalore,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  other  ports  of 
Hindustan.  It  is  said  that  on  these  mountains  alone  in  Hindustan 
Bandal-wood  grows,  and  that  it  occurs  only  between  12"  and  14" 
N.  lat. 

The  whole  of  the  narrow  coast  which  intervenes  between  the  Western 
Ghauts  and  the  Indian  Sea  is  sometimes  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Malabar.  But  the  northern  part  of  it,  as  far  south  as  15" 
N.  lat,  is  called  the  Concan ;  the  middle  part,  between  15"  and  12"  8' 
N.  lat,  Canara ;  and  only  the  southern  part,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin, 
is  properly  named  Malabar.  The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  is  never 
entirely  level  except  along  the  sea-shore,  and  to  a  distance  at  the 
utmost  of  five  miles  from  it  This  level  tract  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  oveigrown  with  cocoa-palms.  Near  the  termination  of  the  low 
hills,  which  are  offsets  of  the  Ghauts,  the  soil  is  better,  and  is  planted 
with  rice.  The  sandy  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  small  inlets, 
which  during  the  rainy  season  are  the  receptacles  of  torrents.  The 
small  valleys  which. lie  farther  inland  between  the  low  ranges  of  hills 
are  converted  into  swamps  by  the  abundant  rains,  but  when  the  water 
has  run  off  they  are  cultivated,  and  give  very  rich  crops  of  rice.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  separate  these  valleys  from  one  another 
are  numerous  villages,  inclosed  by  extensive  plantations  of  fruit-trees. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  level,  but  dry  and  naked. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  combay  is  about  80".  No  kind 
of  grain  is  cultivated  except  rice,  for  the  growth  of  which  no  artificial 
irrigation  is  required,  as  the  boU  is  saturated  by  the  abundant  rains. 
This  country  contains  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  especially  different 
kinds  of  palms ;  the  cocoa-patms  especially  cover  an  immense  tract  of 
land  along  the  sea-coast  The  sugar-cane  is  also  extensively  cultivated. 
Cattle  and  buffaloes  are  the  only  domestic  n«imftla,  and  both  are  dis- 


tinguished by  their  large  size.    Wild  elephants  are  numerous;  and 
also  tigers,  leopards,  hysenas,  and  jackals. 

This  maritime  tract,  as  far  south  as  10*"  45'  N.  lat,  is  British  terri- 
tory, except  the  portion  between  15"  and  16"  N.  lat,  oomprising  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Goa  and  that  of  the  Raja  of  Sawunt  Warree, 
and  the  towns  of  Mah^  and  Damaun,  of  which  the  first  belongs  to  the 
French  and  the  aecond  to  the  Portugueae.  The  English  poaseeoionB 
north  of  16**  N.  lat  are  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
those  south  of  15"  N.  lat.  to  that  of  Madras.  JDamaw^,  the Portugueaq 
settlement  (20**  22'  N.  lat),  has  lost  much  of  its  oommeroe  ainoe  the 
rise  of  Bombsy.  It  lies  nearly  halfway  between  Surat  and  Bombay, 
and  has  a  safe  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  size,  there  being  17  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar.  Farther  south  is  Bombay.  In  17"  55'  N.  lat  ia 
the  town  of  Bancote,  or  Fort  Victoria,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Poena  and  Sattara.  Qoa,  the  Portuguese  settlement,  is  situated 
in  15"  30'  N.  lat,  on  an  island  about  24  mUes  in  circumference,  formed 
by  the  river  Msindova.  The  ancient  city,  which  is  now  deserted  by 
all  ite  inhabitante  except  a  few  miserable  ecdesiastios,  was  once  a 
splendid  and  populous  place.  The  new  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Panjim  has  b«en  given,  stands  five  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  well  built,  and  haa  from  18,000  to  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. Mangalore  is  a  thriving  town.  [Canaba.]  Cananore  (11"  52' 
N.  lat)  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  small  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  this  coast  It  has  some  commerce  with  Arabia  and  the 
harbours  of  Hindustan,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
TtUicherry  (11"  44'  N.  lat),  which  was  long  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  English  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  has  since  been  neglected,  haa 
still  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  country^ — coir, 
sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  pepper,  cassia,  and  cocoa-nute :  the  popula- 
tion is  about  5000.  Mahi  {W  42'  N.  lat),  the  only  French  settlement 
on  this  coast,  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  and  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  rather  well  built,  and  principally  exports  pepper.  Farther  south 
is  the  town  of  Calicut. 

The  mountain  ranges  which  support  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan 
on  the  south  were  scarcely  known  till  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
They  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  space  contained  between 
11"  and  12"  N.  lat,  76"  and  79"  E.  long.  The  western  portion  ia 
occupied  by  the  Nilgherry  Mounteins,  which  are  well  known  to 
Europeans  resident  in  India  as  affording  them  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  at  a  distance  of  only  11  degrees  from  the  equator. 
These  mountains  are  connected  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Western  Ghauts ;  they  extend  between  76"*  26'  and  77"  20'  E.  long., 
and  between  11**  10'  and  11"  35'  N.  kt,  so  that  their  length  from  west 
to  east  is  more  than  60  miles,  and  their  width  about  80  miles.  All 
this  space  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  high  land,  unbroken  by  ravinec 
or  deep  valleys,  but  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gentle  ascents,  with 
tracte  of  level  ground  between  them.  The  lowest  paiis  of  these  level 
tracto  are  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet 
Through  the  centre  of  this  r^on  there  runs  a  lofty  ridge,  containing 
varioua  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  mountain  mass,  the  Dodabette  Peak,  is  8429  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  a  fertile  soil  overgrown 
with  a  green  sward  of  grass  and  several  kinds  of  alpine  herbs  where  it 
is  not  cultivated.  The  excellent  climate  on  these  heighte  has  led  to 
the  estebUshment  of  several  sanitary  stations,  in  which  Europeans 
may  re-estebliah  their  health  when  impaired  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  hot  countries.  One  of  theae  European  aettlemente  ia  at  Utuka- 
mund,  7000  feet  above  the  sea»  at  the  foot  of  the  Dodabetta  Peak. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Utakamund  is  56",  and  consequently 
28  degrees  less  than  at  Madraa.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  69°,  and  has  been  observed  to  descend  as  low  as  20",  but  very 
rarely.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  slow,  and  the  difference 
in  24  hours  hardly  exceeds  2  degrees.  Moderate  rains  occur  all  the 
year  round,  but  more  during  the  south-west  than  during  the  north- 
east  monsoon.  Frost  occurs  between  September  and  April,  but  it  is 
moderate;  the  thickest  ice  does  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  Agriculture  is  limited  to  wheat,  barley,  millet,  peas,  and 
European  vege tobies.  The  fruit-trees  of  England  succeed  everywhere, 
and  are  frequently  seen  covered  with  blossoms  and  fruite  in  all  stages 
at  the  same  time.  Oranges  grow  only  in  the  lower  districts.  No 
animals  are  kept,  except  cattle  and  buffaloes ;  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
hogs  are  found  in  a  wild  stote.  Game  abounds  eveiy  where.  To  the 
south  this  hilly  teble-land  descends  with  a  steep  slope  to  the  Gap  of 
Coimbatore,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Bhovany.  The 
deep  valley  through  which  the  small  river  Moyar  runs  along  ite 
northern  side  separates  it  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  The  slopes 
on  all  sides  are  wooded,  and  it  is  only  here  that  the  ftnimala  of  the 
tropical  regions,  as  tigers,  leopards,  and  elephants,  are  found.  North- 
east of  the  Nilgherry  Mountains  is  anoUier  mountain  mass,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  Cavery  and  the  Bhovany, 
an  affluent  of  the  Cavery,  as  far  west  as  77"  E.  long.  Very  little  is 
known  o^  these  mounteins,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  occupy  more 
than  twice  the  space  of  the  Nilgherry  Moimtains,  and  that  some  of 
their  loftiest  aummite  riae  to  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet 

The  river  Ca^ftry,  which  for  about  one-fourth  of  ite  course  drains 
the  teble-land  of  the  Deccan,  for  nearly  the  same  space  winds  between 
high  mountauub  uid  for  the  remainder  runs  through  a  level  plain. 
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After  pawing  bj  Seringapatam,  it  enters  the  mountain  masses,  and 
has  an  extremely  winding  ooune  between  high  rocks.  At  Cavery' 
pooram  th*  river  issues  from  between  the  moimtains,  and  enters  a 
▼alley.  Where  it  receives  the  Bhovany  it  has  already  entered  the 
plain,  and  is  a  large  river  in  the  rainy  season.  For  about  one-half  of 
its  course  in  the  plains,  it  runs  in  one  channel,  but  below  the  town  of 
Trichinopoli  it  divides,  and  incloses  the  island  of  Seringham,  famous 
for  its  two  pagodas,  and  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Below  this  island 
the  river  again  unites  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  divides  again. 
The  northern  arm,  called  the  Coleroon,  runs  east-north-east,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  Deviacotta  and  Chillambrum ;  but 
its  waters  have  been  so  exhausted  by  irrigating  the'  adjacent  fields, 
that  it  carries  only  a  small  qiumtity  to  the  sea.  The  water  of  the 
southern  arm  is  employed  in  feeding  a  great  number  of  canals  which 
traverse  the  sandy  alluvial  plain  extending  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Calymere  and  Deviacottcu  The  waters  of  these  canals  being  con- 
ducted  over  the  adjacent  fields,  convert  them  inte  one  of  the  most 
fertile  traote  in  Hindustan,  their  crops  of  rice  being  only  inferior  to 
those  of  the  district  of  Burdwan  in  Bengal  The  delta  of  the  Cavery 
and  the  level  countiy  along  ite  lower  course  in  the  plain  lie  in  the 
parallel  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  plain  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Cavery  is  about  450  miles. 

The  countries  extending  along  these  mountain  ranges  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Cavery  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Camatic,  the  principal 
division  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  places  : — Coimbatore.  iSaZem,  a  well-built  thriving 
place,  with  some  manufactures  and  a  good  deal  of  commerce,  but 
unhealthy.  ChiUamhrum  has  an  extensive  and  beautiful  pagoda, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  India.  Other  towns  of  importance  are 
noticed  under  Carnatio. 

The  Eastern  Qhauts,  which  separate  the  teble-land  of  the  Deccan 
from  the  low  and  level  country  extending  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
between  12°  and  18°  N.  lai,  occupy  in  width  a  much  laxger  space 
than  the  Western  Ghaut^  South  of  13°  10'  N.  lai,  where  their  lon- 
gitudinal direction  is  south-south-west  and  north-north-east,  their 
average  breadth  is  not  less  than  50  miles.  Between  13°  30'  and  16° 
N.  lat,  where  they  are  called  the  Nella  Malla  Mountains,  and,  lying 
in  a  generally  northerly  and  southerly  dinction,  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  78°  and  79°  £.  long.,  they  are  probably  nearly  80  miles 
across;  between  16°  and  18°  N.  lat.  they  nm  south-west  and  north- 
east, and  here  their  breadth  is  less.  The  surface  of  the  whole  region 
k  stony,  dry,  and  broken.  In  general  it  is  almost  without  vegetation, 
and  oflers  few  spote  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Three  rivers  originating  on  the  table-land  pass  through  this  moun- 
tain region  in  transverse  valleys  so  narrow  that  they  are,  properly 
speaking,  mere  defks.  The  most  southern  is  the  Pannatrf  which  runs 
about  250  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Cuddalore.  The  Palair, 
passing  by  Arcot,  flows  about  220  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in 
12°  28'  N.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  rivers  is  the  Pennair, 
whose  course  extends  to  280  miles,  and  which  falls  into  the  sea  not 
far  from  Nellore,  in  14°  85'  N.  lat  Nellore  is  situated  on  tJie  south 
bank  of  the  Pennair ;  it  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade.  Though  ite  course  is  long,  the  Pennair  brings  down 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  and  is  of  little  use  for  irri- 
gating the  low  lands ;  whilst  the  Pannair  and  Palair  fertilise  the  whole 
of  the  countries  whidi  they  traverse. 

The  mountain  passes  through  this  region  are  as  difficult  as  those 
over  the  Western  Ghauts.  They  are  very  little  visited,  and  are  nearly 
unknown,  except  the  great  military  road  which  leads  from  Madras  to 
the  teble-land.  It  runs  over  the  plain  to  Arcot,  on  the  Palair,  and 
thence  to  Yellore,  whence  it  begins  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and 
runs  to  Santghur  (1120  feet  above  the  sea).  Here  it  divides  into  two 
branches :  the  northern  terminates  at'  Colar,  on  the  teble-land ;  the 
southern  at  Bangalore,  on  the  teble-land.  The  Nella  Malla  Moun- 
tains are  rich  in  metals.  Iron  is  very  abundant ;  copper  and  lead  are 
worked  in  several  places;  and  diamonds  are  found.  The  country 
which  separates  the  Eastern  Ghaute  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  compre- 
hends the  central  and  northern  Camatic,  with  the  Guntoor  Ciroar. 
[Carnatio;  Ciroabs,  Northern;  Coromandel  Coast;  Madras; 
Arcot;  Cuddalore;  Pondioherrt.] 

The  river  Kiitna  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western 
Ghauts.  All  the  waters  collected  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  range, 
between  IS**  and  19°  N.  lat,  unite  successively  in  ite  channel  The 
source  of  the  river  is  near  18°  N.  lat,  between  Poona  and  Sattara.  It 
runs  for  more  than  100  miles  south-south-east,  receiving  numerous 
small  streams  from  the  west  Afterwards  it  flows  south-east,  and  ite 
waters  are  increased  by  the  two  rivers  Gatpurba  and  Malpurba.  On 
the  teble-land  it  receives  from  the  north  the  Beema,  which  has  a 
winding  course  through  the  teble-land  of  probably  more  than  800 
milesL  Where  the  Kistna  approaches  the  ^ella  MalU  Mountains,  it 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Toongabudra,  whose  upper  branches, 
the  Toonga  and  the  Budra,  originate  near  13**  N.  lat  Ite  whole 
oourse  is  about  650  miles.  On  the  teble-land,  as  well  as  in  the  low 
plain,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  20  to  30  feet  below  the  adjacent 
land,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  used  to  irrigate  the  fields.  The 
Kistna  brings  down  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  and  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part    The  mountein  region  between  the  Kistna 


and  Godavery,  which  separates  the  teble-land  of  the  Deccan  from  the 
low  tract  along  the  coast,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  oontinui^ 
tion  of  the  Nella  Malla  Mountains,  occupies  nearlv  60  miles  firom  west 
to  east    The  character  of  this  region  is  but  little  known.    The  low 
countiy  between  the  lower  course  of  the  riven  Kistna  and  Godavery 
comprehends   the   districte    of    Condapilly   and    EUora    [CiROABa^ 
Northern],  and  resembles  the  delte  of  the  Nile,  though  it  is  some- 
what smaller.    A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  annually  inundated  by 
the  Liake  of  Colair,  which  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  situated  in  a  deep 
depression,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  low  tract    This  lake  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  half  as  wide  in  the  broadest  part^  and  is  connected 
with  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  by  channels  which  in  the  dry  season 
contein  no  water,  but  from  July  to  September  convey  a  portion  of 
the  water  of  these  rivers  to  the  lake,  which  is  then  filled,  when  it 
becomes  from  40  to  50  miles  long,  and  inundates  the  adjacent  country. 
During  the  dry  season  the  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  canals  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.    The  lake  covers  200  square 
miles,  and  conteins  15  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
country,  are  fertilised  by  the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the 
rivers.    The  superfluous  water  is  carried  off  by  the  river  Oopatair,  in 
which  the  tides  ascend  to  the  lake,  but  are  prevented  from  entering 
it  by  embankments.    The  Oopatair  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and 
is  of  great  use  for  the  export  of  produce.   This  tract  conteins  the  lax^ 
commercial  town  of  Maaulipatatn,  16°  10'  N.  lat,  81°  14'  E.  long. 
It  is  situated  on  almost  the  only  part  of  that  line  of  coast  where  the 
surf  does  not  beat^  and  which  aiffcrds  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden. 

The  Oodaverp,  the  largest  river  of  the  Deccan,  rises  in  the  most 
north-western  comer  of  the  teble-land,  north  of  20°  N.  lat,  about  60 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  flows  east-south-east  and  east  for  about 
400  miles,  receiving  in  ite  course  the  Manjera  River  from  the  south,  and 
the  Pooma  and  Wurdah  from  the  north.  After  the  junction  of  the 
Wurdah  the  Godaveiy  is  a  mile  wide,  but  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
it  has  only  15  inches  of  water.  It  then  passes  through  the  mountain 
region,  and  having  entered  the  low  country  it  becomes  4  miles  wide, 
and  has  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  soon  divides  into  two  branches^ 
which  include  a  small  delta.  Approaching  the  sea  it  divides  into 
many  more  branches,  in  which  the  tide  ascends  to  some  distance,  and 
which  admit  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  On  the  most  northern 
of  these  arms  is  the  harbour  of  Corvnga,  the  only  smooth  water  on 
the  coast  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Hoogly  during  the  south- 
west monsoon.  Coringa  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The  oourse 
of  the  river  Godaveiy  exceeds  700  miles. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Deccan,  extending  along  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Bay  of 
Balasore,  and  from  that  coast  westward  into  the  interior,  contains 
several  mountain  regions  which  are  little  known.  The  inhabitante  of 
this  tract  of  mounteinous  country  are  called  Gonds,  and  the  country 
is  called  from  them  Gondwarra  or  Gimdwana.  The  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Raja  of  Berar  are  the  rulers  of  this  countiy  in  nearly 
equal  parte,  but  the  authority  of  both  is  only  nominaL 

The  Mcthanuddy,  whose  upper  branches  drain  the  plain  of  Rutten- 
poor,  between  20  and  22°  N.  lat,  receives  ite  principal  supply  of 
water  from  the  unknown  moimtain  region  of  (Gondwarra.  It  flows  east 
to  Sumbhulpoor,  where  it  is  a  mile  aoi-oss ;  it  then  turns  south,  but 
from  the  junction  with  theKobragur  at  Sohnpoor  to  the  sea  ite  course  is 
east  At  Cutteck,  where  it  is  two  miles  across,  it  enters  a  level  plain, 
which  is  fertilised  bv  ite  waters.  Below  Cuttaick  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Cajori,  runs  south,  and  passes  near 
the  temple  of  Juggemauth.  The  main  body  of  the  river,  called  Chitter- 
tola,  continues  east  to  the  sea ;  and  the  northern  arm,  named  Beroopa, 
runs  north-east  till  it  joins  the  Braminy,and  then  runs  east  to  the  sea» 
near  Cape  Palmyras.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  estimated 
at  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Sumbhulpoor, 
and  for  river-boate  to  the  mouth  of  ite  tributaiy  the  Hoostu,  a 
distance  of  380  miles. 

The  delte  of  the  Mahanuddy  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  Lake 
of  Chilka  (19°  40'  N.  lat)  to  the  town  of  Balasore  (21°  30'  N.  kt). 
The  Lake  of  Chilka,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Circars 
and  the  province  of  Cuttack,  receives  ite  waters  partly  by  one  or  two 
channels  which  branch  off  from  the  Cajori,  or  southern  arm  of  the 
Mahanuddy.  The  lake  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  8  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  It  is  divided  from  the  Bay  of  Bexigal  by  a  low  and  sandy 
tract,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  across.  Ite  mean  depth  is  only 
from  4  to  5  feet  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  prepared  from  the  water 
of  the  lake  by  evaporation.  The  delte  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  occupied 
along  the  shore  by  a  swampy  tracts  overgrown  by  jungle  and  low 
bushes,  among  which  a  few  trees  rise  to  a  great  height  This  tracts 
which  extends  from  5  to  20  miles  inland,  is  more  the  habitetlon  of 
tigera,  leopards,  wild  buffaloes,  and  crocodiles,  than  of  men.  Great 
quantities  of  salt,  of  the  finest  quality,  are  made  here.  Contiguous  to 
the  woody  tract,  but  farther  inland,  lies  the  fertile  portion  of  the 
delta,  which  in  some  places  extends  about  30  or  40  miles.  It  pxxK 
duces,  when  irrigated,  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  in 
the  less  fertile  tract  millet  is  raised.  The  chief  town  is  Cuttack.  It 
forms,  with  the  adjacent  mounteinous  country,  the  province  of  Orissa, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  At  the  town  of 
Pooree,  42  miles  S.  from  Cutteck|  afid  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
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l'e:)giO,  is  tl:e  celebrated  temple  of  JugyernaulU,  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  quadrangle  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  650  feet  in 
length  on  each  side.  The  tower  which  contains  the  idols  is  200  feet 
high.  The  festival  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  is  still  exceedingly  large.  The  idols  are  placed  on  a  high 
platform  mounted  on  wheels,  and  are  dragged  a  certain  distance  and 
back  again  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  derotees.  Self-immolation 
beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car  is  no  longer  permitted,  but  many  of  the 
pilgrims  perish  from  disease  and  want  of  food.  The  latest  account  of 
this  temple  is  given  in  the  '  Orissa'  of  Lieut.  F.  B.  Laurie. 

The  middle  course  of  the  Mahanuddy  lies  through  a  valley,  which 
is  generally  wide  and  covered  with  alluvium  producing  rice,  wheat, 
and  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Norm^west  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  an  extensive  mountain  region,  whose 
southern  declivity  forms  part  of  the  Deccan,  while  the  northern  belongs 
to  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Hindustan.  North  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mahanuddy  this  mountain  tract  is  generally  from  3000  feet  to 
4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  some  ridges  by  which  it  is  traversed,  and 
which  run  east  and  west,  rise  about  2000  feet  higher.  Kice  is  culti- 
vated in  the  lower  districts.  Forests  cover  the  ridges  and  valleys, 
containing  several  kinds  of  trees  useful  as  timber  or  for  cabinet- 
work. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
preparing  these  trees  for  the  market,  and  in  floating  them  down  to 
Cuttack. 

The  table-land  of  the  Deccan  is  separated  from  the  mountain  region 
of  Northern  Hindustan  by  the  valleys  of  the  parallel  rivers  Tapty  and 
Nerbudda.  The  Tapty  rises  in  the  mountain  tract  which  joins  the  table- 
land of  Omercuntuc  on  the  south-west  It  consists  of  two  branches, 
the  Tapty  and  the  Pooma,  the  Tapty  running  south-west  and  the  Pooma 
west,  till  ihey  unite,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  near  21**  i'  N. 
lat.,  76*  E.  long.  After  the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  the  Tapty 
flows  in  a  wide  valley  between  the  Sautpoora  Mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Northern  Qhauts  on  the  south,  for  about  280  miles,  until  it 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  wide  sstuary  below  the  town  of  Surat. 
In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tapty  is  the  town  of  Burhampoor,  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain ;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  carries  on  an  active 
commerce  with  the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  The 
Nerbudda  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc,  about  22"*  40'  N.  lat, 
81°  40'  E.  long.  It  flows  west  over  the  mountain-plain,  and  having 
received  a  large  tributary  from  the  south  is  precipitated  from  its  steep 
western  declivity  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mundla.  Thence  it  runs 
in  a  narrow  valley  and  between  masses  of  rocks  with  a  rapid  course 
past  Jubbulpoor,  below  which  town  it  forma  a  cataract  at  Bedaghxir. 
Farther  west  the  valley  widens,  the  mountains  to  the  south  rise  with 
a  gentle  acclivity,  and  the  river  has  a  less  rapid  course.  At  Hpsungabad 
it  is  dOO  yards  wide,  and  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  deeo ;  it  is  here  navig- 
able  for  small  vessels,  and  continues  to  be  navigable  as  far  west  as  10 
miles  below  Chiculdah,  where  the  river,  which  at  Mundlesir  ia  1200 
yards  wide,  is  narrowed  to  200  yards,  and  basalt-rocks  rising  from  10 
to  12  feet  above  its  usual  surface  lie  across  its  bed.  The  water  of  the 
river  rushes  with  great  violence  through  three  openings.  Lower 
down  the  river  is  still  more  narrowed  by  rocks,  and  becomes  unfit  for 
navigation  for  a  great  distance ;  but  about  10  miles  above  Tulluck- 
warra  it  enters  the  low  lands  of  Gujerat,  and  is  navigable  from  this 
place  to  its  mouth  for  river  boats,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles,  and 
for  vess^  of  moderate  size  half  that  difttance.  Below  the  town  of 
Baroach  it  forms  a  wide  estuary.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  ia 
about  600  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  extends  mostly  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  since  the  Yindhya  Mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
the  north  often  advance  to  the  river,  or  very  near  it.  The  upper  part 
of  the  valley  from  Mundla  to  Hosuugabad  is  comparatively  narrow, 
and  mostly  filled  up  by  low  offsets  from  the  mountains  which  lie 
farther  south.  South  of  Hosungabad,  at  the  sources  of  the  Tapty, 
the  moontaina  take  the  form  of  a  continuous  chain,  called  the 
Sautpoora  Mountains.  This  chain  at  its  commencement  runs  nearly 
south-west,  but  bv  degrees  turns  westward  and  continues  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  untU  it  approaches  that  range,  at 
about  76**  K  long.,  but  afterwards  it  resumes  its  western  direction. 
These  mountains  are  not  very  high,  their  mean  elevation  towards  the 
east  not  exceeding  3000  feet,  and  fai^ther  westward  they  are  somewhat 
lower.  But  both  their  declivities  are  steep,  and  the  mountains  are 
nearly  inaooessible.  The  most  considerable  places  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  are — Jubbulpoar,  1458  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  a  road 
leadj  over  the  Yindhya  Mountains  through  Belhari  to  Panna  in 
Bundelcund ;  Hommgahad,  a  large  town  with  good  buildings,  and  an 
important  place  for  the  communication  between  the  plain  of  the 
Qanges  and  the  western  countries  of  the  Deccan ;  Mundlenr,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  an  important  place,  because  ite  most  frequented 
pass  leads  from  it  northward  over  the  Yindhya  Mountains  to  Oujein ; 
Mheysir,  a  little  farther  west,  a  large  place,  with  good  buildings  and  a 
well-stocked  bazaar ;  and  £urv>anee,  which  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
contains  many  good  buildings  and  a  large  palace. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tapty  and  Nerbudda  is 
subject  to  the  British,  and  ia  named  the  Ceded  Districts  on  the  Ner- 
budda. The  western  districts  on  both  rivers  belong  also  to  the 
British,  with  tha  exception  of  a  tract  in  the  middle,  which  is  subject 
to  the  Quicowar.    The  country  between  Allahabad  and  the  presidency 


of  Bombay  is  partly  subject  to  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratts 
chiefs. 

III.  jHie  Mountain  Region  of  Northern  ffindtutan  has  nearly  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  formed  by  the  Yindhya  Mountains;, 
skirting  the  vale  of  the  river  Nerbudda  on  the  north,  and  whose 
apex  is  at  Rewarree,  at  no  great  distance  from  Delhi,  on  the  Jumna^ 
to  the  south-west.  It  contains  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent, 
that  of  Malwa,  which  occupies  its  southern  portion,  and  is  everywhere 
inclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  and  also  a  mountain  region,  called 
Upermal,  which  extends  on  the  north  of  the  table-land.  To  these 
two  extensive  portions  are  to  be  added  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat  and 
the  island  of  Cutcb,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  detached 
members  of  this  mountain  region. 

The  Yindhya  Mountains  begin  on  the  west  near  74*  E.  long., 
22*  10'  N.  lat,  about  10  miles  or  15  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Nerbudda,  and  extend  eastward  along  the  vale  of  the  Nerbudda. 
The  western  portion,  as  far  east  as  Chiculda  on  the  Nerbudda,  has 
not  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  range,  being  frequently  broken 
into  isolated  groups  and  presenting  many  steep  summita  East  of 
Chiculda  (near  75*  E.  long.),  the  range  approaches  the  river  Nerbudda 
and  continues  along  it  like  a  steep  wall,  with  a  broad-backed  surface 
and  without  summits.  On  an  average  it  is  about  1700  feet  above  the 
vale  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  hardly  more  than  2200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  As  the  table-land  extending  north  of  it»  where  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  range,  has  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  range  disappears  on  that  side. 
Towards  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  the  declivity  ia  exceed- 
ingly steep,  and  indented  by  ravines,  which  give  to  many  of  the  pro- 
jecting parts  the  appearance  of  bastions,  on  many  of  which  fortresses, 
or  ghurs,  were  buUt,  but  they  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  range  which  extends  east  to  the  road  which  connects 
the  town  of  Bhopal  with  that  of  Hosungabad  is  called  the  Yindhya 
Mountains  by  the  natives.  But  the  range  continues  east  of  the  road, 
is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc  (between  80*  and  SI*" 
E.  long.),  and  occupies  farther  east  the  greatest  part  of  the  tract 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  river  Sone,  approaching  the  Ganges 
within  a  short  distance  between  the  towns  of  Mirzapoor  and 
Chunarghur;  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Sone  between 
Rotasghur  and  Sasseram,  near  84*  E.  long.  This  eastern  portion  of 
the  Yindhya  Mountains  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Kimoor  Moun- 
tains. The  roads  leading  over  the  Yindhya  Mountains  are  few.  The 
most  frequented  of  them,  which  is  the  Jaum  Ghaut,  in  22*  23'  N. 
lat,  and  75*  49'  E.  long.,  rises  to  2328  feet  above  the  sea-level :  it 
connects  the  towns  of  Mheysir  and  Mundlesir  on  the  Nerbudda  with 
Mow  on  the  table-land,  and  thence  leads  to  Indore  and  Oujein. 
Another  road  farther  east  connects  the  towns  of  Bhopal  on  the  table- 
land with  Hosungabad. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sone,  opposite  Botaqghur,  a  mountain 
range  extends  south  and  south-east  toTvards  the  table-land  north  of 
the  Mahanuddy,  whilst  another  range  called  the  Goomah  GhautSi 
extends  eaet-south-east  towards  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  The  moun- 
tain tract  included  within  these  two  ranges  is  not  entirely  covered 
with  ridges,  but  includes  numerous  plains  of  considerable  extent  and 
elevation,  some  of  which  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  especially 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridges.  The  highest  parts  of  the  ridges  are 
estimated  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4000  feet^  and  some  parts  of  the 
plain  are  as  high  as  2000  feet  They  seem  to  descend  in  terraces  to 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
high  trees,  useful  both  as  timber  and  for  cabinet-worlL  The  Bajma* 
hal  Hills  form  a  detached  mass  on  the  west  bank  of  the  (Hnges,  near 
the  town  of  Rajmahal,  25*  2'  N.  lat,  87*  53'  E.  long.  They  are  son^e- 
times  called  the  Pubarree  Hills,  in  consequence  of  their  being  inhabited 
by  a  native  race  of  mountaineers  called  the  Puharrees.  The  town  of 
Rajmahal,  though  formerly  a  large  city,  and  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  now  consists  of  little  mora  than  a  long 
street  pf  mud  huts,  some  dilapidated  mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
palace,  built  by  Sultan  Sujah,  brother  of  Aurungzebe,  and  completed 
in  1680. 

The  table-land  of  Malwa  has  the  Yindhya  Mountains  for  its 
southern  boundary.  On  the  north  it  is  inclosed  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  Ritter  names  the  Harraouttee  Mountains.  The  table-land 
of  Malwa  extends  from  Dohud  on  the  west  (near  74*  20'  E.  long.),  to 
Bhopal  on  the  east  (77*  20'  E.  long.),  about  170  miles,  and  its  average 
widih.  from  south  to  north  may  be  about  80  miles ;  its  area  oonsof 
quently  may  be  estimated  at  18,600  square  miles,  Malwa  is  a  plain, 
gently  inclined  towards  the  north,  with  an  elevation  varying  between 
1800  feet  and  2000  feet.  Indore,  near  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  ii 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Oujein,  1640  feet ;  and  Rampoor, 
near  the  Harraouttee  Moimtains,  1276  feet  No  range  of  any  extent 
appears  on  the  plain;  a  few  hills  only  occur,  which  do  not  rise  more 
than  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  above  their  base.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam,  producing  rich  crops  of  rice,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  ko. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed,  and  sesamum 
are  also  raised  and  exported.  Opium  is  the  most  considerable  of  its 
productions ;  a  very  large  quantity  is  annually  raised,  of  which  tba 
greater  part  is  exported. 

On  this  table-land  are  several  towns  of  importanost  Bhopal  has 
been  already  noticed.    Jndore,  situated  near  the  Yindhya  Mountainib 
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is  the  residence  of  the  Mahr&tta  prince  Holkar.  Dkar,  once  a  very 
luge  place,  has  still  a  population  of  30,000.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
MiUwa  ia  Oujein,  a  very  ancient  town.  It  waa  formerly  the  residence 
of  Maharaja  Sdndia,  is  well  built,  full  of  temples,  and  other 
buildings,  and  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  Bhampoor,  on  the  ri^er 
Chumbid,  nearly  opposite  Rampoor,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce, 
being  situated  at  the  pass  of  Mokundra,  which  leads  over  the 
Harraouttee  Mountains  to  Upermal ;  it  contains  5000  houses.  South 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Ourrote,  with  1200  houses,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood are  the  temples  of  Dhumnar  (24**  12'  N.  lat,  75*  34'  K  long.), 
which  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.  In  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  table-land  is  PtrtaJbghur,  a  considerable  place,  situated  on  the 
great  road  which  leads  firom  the  table-land  to  the  plain  of  Gujerat  and 
toCutch. 

Between  68*  30'  and  78°  E.  long,  lies  the  district  of  Gvjerat.  On  its 
eastern  side  the  plain  of  Gujerat,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  45 
miles,  extends  southward  to  the  banks  of  theTupty  at  Surat,  and  north- 
ward to  the  river  Subarmatti,  which  enters  the  most  northern  comer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Camba^.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populotis  districts 
of  Hindustan,  havmg  a  good  soil,  and  receiving  the  heavy  rains  brought 
on  by  the  south-western  monsoon.  It  is  also  well  watered,  though 
some  of  its  rirers,  especially- the  largest,  the  Mhye,  have  furrowed 
out  deep  beds,  sometimes  more  than  100  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Rice  is  nearly  the  only  grain  which  is  cultivated;  but  the 
numerous  Tillages  are  surrounded  by  extensiye  plantations  of  cocoa, 
mango,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  number  of  large  towns  is  consider- 
able. [Ahxedabao;  Baroach;  Baroda;  Cambat.]  The  Gulf  of 
Cambat  is  described  separately.  At  the  most  northern  comer  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Subermatti, 
lies  a  veiy  fiat  tracts  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil,  which  continues  in 
a  north-western  direction  until  it  meets  that  part  of  Cutch  which  is 
called  the  Kunn.  FCdtch.]  This  tract  is  so  low,  that  when  the 
Bunn  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  likewise  inundated,  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Gujerat  is  changed  into  an  island.  It  is  only  used  as  pasture- 
ground,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Runn. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutdi  from 
the  island  of  Cutch,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  from  the  plain  of 
Gujerat.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  mountains  and  hills, 
but  a  fertile  plun  extends  along  its  northern  shores  from  15  to  20 
miles  inland,  and  the  flat  swampy  tract  along  its  eastern  border  con* 
tinues  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  as  far  south  as  Bhownuggar.  The 
mountains  in  the  interior  are  imperfectly  known.  They  seem  to  extend 
in  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west  in  two  continuous  ranges,  of 
which  the  northern  is  called  the  Mandwa  Mountains,  and  the  southern 
the  Junaghur  Mountains.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  well 
watered,  and  the  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  preserve  their  water  all  the  year  round :  the 
Bhunder,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Nuwee  Bimder  on  Uie  western  coast, 
is  even  navigable  for  small  river-boats  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  as  far  as  Kotyana.  In  the  lower  country  which  separates  the 
two  mountain  ranges  several  extensive  tracts  occur  which  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  best  cultivated  district  is  the  northern  plain,  where 
the  common  grains  of  Hindustan  are  raised  in  abundance,  together 
with  cotton.  Here  also  is  the  principal  commercial  town  Nowan- 
nuggw,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Arabia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a  large  place,  and  has  good  manufactures  of 
cotton,  and  many  dye-houses.  The  most  mountainous  districts  are 
inhabited  by  native  tribes  who  live  by  the  produce  of  their  herds. 
The  climate  of  Gujerat  is  rather  mild,  and  not  unhealthy  even  for 
Europeans.  The  highest  point  to  which  the  thermometer  has  been 
observed  to  rise  is  102° ;  in  January  it  sinks  as  low  as  55*. 

Gujerat  is  partly  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  partly  to  the  British, 
and  partly  to  native  chiefs.  An  account  of  the  Guicowar  is  given 
under  Baboda,  which  is  his  capital.  At  the  most  southern  point  of 
Gujerat  the  Portuguese  are  in  possession  of  the  small  island  of  JDiu, 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour  and  a  fort  erected  for  its  protection. 
It  was  formerly  a  considerable  place,  but  has  now  little  or  no 
conunerce. 

The  principality  of  Cutoh  is  described  separately. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  Harraouttee  Mountains,  lies  a  mountain  region 
called  by  the  natives  Upermal,  or  mountainous  countiy.  Its  western 
boundary  is  well  defined,  and  protected  by  the  AravuUi  range,  which 
runs  in  a  north-north-east  direction  between  24**  and  28**  N.  lat,  73* 
and  76*  £.  long.  [Abayulu.]  The  country  between  this  range,  the 
Harraouttee  Mountains,  and  the  Kimoor  division  of  the  Yindhya 
Mountains,  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  ruxming  nearly  parallel  to 
the  AravuUi  Mountains.  They  decrease  in  elevation  and  width  as 
they  advance  eastward,  and  the  valleys  which  divide  them  are  also 
comparatively  more  narrow.  This  oountxy  occupies  nearly  double  the 
area  of  the  table-land  of  Malwa. 

The  Chitore  Mountains  are  nearest  to  the  Aravulli,  with  whose 
■outhem  extremity  they  are  united  by  a  kind  of  mountain-knot,  in 
which  the  Harraouttee  range  also  terminates  on  the  west  They 
extend  from  about  24"  N.  lat,  75"*  K  long.,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
to  about  26*  N.  lat,  77*"  E.  long.,  within  about  30  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  Though  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  being  only 
about  600  feet  above  their  l^e,  and  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level^ 


their  steep  declivities  and  extremely  broken  surface  oppose  great 
impediments  to  an  easy  communication  between  the  two  vaUeys  which 
they  separate. 

The  country  between  the  Chitore  Mountains  and  the  Aravulli, 
which,  on  an  average  is  60  miles  across,  but  towards  the  north  con- 
siderably wider,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain  with  an  undulating 
surface,  which  becomes  hilly  towards  the  north.  Its  southern  por- 
tion forms  an  inclined  plain,  descending  gently  to  the  east  Wheat, 
barley,  and  javaiy  are  produced  in  abundance ;  opium  is  also  raised. 
The  rains  fall  from  June  to  September  with  west  winds ;  but  they 
are  preceded  by  north-easterly  winds,  which  last  for  four  months,  and 
are  extremely  hot  During  these  months  vegetation  almost  entirely 
disappears.  Nortii  oi  26**  N.  lat,  the  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sandy  desert,  from  which  isolated  and  strangely-formed  rocks  rise, 
generally  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet,  and  occasionally  to  700  feet  On 
the  highest  of  these  isolated  rocks  ia  the  town  of  Alwur,  1200  feet 
above  the  plain.    This  country  forms  a  portion  of  Rajpootana. 

The  co\mti7  south-east  of  the  Chitore  Mountains,  and  between 
them  and  the  Yindhya  range,  is  known  in  its  western  districts  by  the 
name  of  Harraouttee,  and  in  the  eastern  by  that  of  Bundelound.  It 
is  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys,  separated  by  broad-backed  mountain 
ranges.  On  the  table-land  of  Panna,  between  the  Cane  and  Tonsa 
rivers,  is  the  town  of  Pannn,  a  well-buUt  place,  perhaps  1800  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains  the  richest 
diamond-mines  in  Hindustan.  North  of  Panna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cane,  is  the  town  of  Banda,  which  is  well  built,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  commerce,  especially  in  cotton.  This  town  is  situated 
where  the  mountain  region  borders  on  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  situated  in  26**  17'  N.  lat,  78**  4'  E.  long.,  is  built 
on  a  rock,  having  a  tolerably  level  surface  of  considerable  extent,  and 
a  steep  descent  on  all  sides.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  town  of 
Gwalior,  which  contains  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  plain  which 
extends  between  Kota  and  Pally  is  Patun,  a  thriving  commercial 
town,  in  which  nearly  the  whol^  commerce  between  Malwa  and  the 
other  parts  of  Northern  Hindustan  is  concentrated. 

All  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  table-land  of  Malwa  and  the 
mountain  region  of  Upermal  fall  into  the  Jumna  or  the  Ganges,  their 
course  being  north-east  The  largest  is  the  Chumbvl,  which  originates 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  in  three  branches, 
between  which  the  towns  of  Dhar,  Sagore,  and  Indore  are  built:  it 
receives  a  great  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  table-land  before  it 
leaves  it  It  then  enters  the  Harraouttee  range  near  Rampoor,  and 
runs  in  a  narrow  cleft  as  far  north  as  Kota.  In  the  plain  below 
Kota  it  is  joined  by  other  rivers,  especially  the  Newy  and  Parbuttee, 
which  bring  to  it  the  waters  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Malwa,  and 
likewise  traverse  the  Harraouttee  Mountains  in  narrow  valleys.  The 
Chumbul  begins  to  be  navigable  only  a  short  distance  above  itj 
junction  with  the  Jumna,  which  takes  place  between  the  towns 
of  Etaweh  and  Calpee,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  The  other 
rivers  of  Upermal  are  the  Sinde,  Betwa,  and  Cane,  which  fall  into 
the  Jimma,  and  the  Tonsa,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ganges.  The 
most  eastern  of  the  rivers  of  the  mountitin  region  of  Northern  Hindu- 
stan, the  Sane,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of 
Omercuntuc,  soul^  of  23°  N.  lat,  and  near  82°  E.  long.  It  akirts 
that  table-land  on  the  east,  flowing  north-north-west  to  24°  N.  lat, 
where  it  suddenly  turns  east-north-east,  in  which  general  direction  it 
continues  until  it  joins  the  Ganges  above  Patna.  Its  course  is  in  a 
narrow  valley  as  far  as  Ratasghur,  below  which  fortress  it  enters  the 
plain  of  the  Ghinges  and  becomes  navigable. 

The  mountam  region  of  Northern  Hindustan  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  possession  of  native  princes.  The  British  have  however 
annexed  the  countries  south  of  the  Sone  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  the  tract  between  the  Sone  and  the  Ganges  to  the  North-Westera 
Provinces.  Between  the  two  British  possessions  the  territories  of  the 
Raja  of  Rewa  are  inclosed,  which  comprehend  a  tract  of  mountainous 
country  on  the  upper  Sone  and  on  the  Tonsa.  The  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  Mahratta  princes,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Guicowar, 
and  the  Rajpoots. 

Rajpootana  is  an  extensive  territory,  so  called  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Rajpoot  princes.  It  is,  to  a  considerable 
extenty  coincident  with  the  ancient  province  of  AjtMer.  Rc^asfhan,  or 
'the  abode,  or  country  of  princes,'  is  another  name  for  the  same 
territory.  Rajpootana  is  situated  between  .22**  45'  and  31°  N.  lat, 
68°  25'  and  77°  46'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Hill 
States,  Lahore,  Moultan,  Bahwulpoor,  and  Sinde;  S.  by  Gujerat 
and  Malwa;  and  E.  by  Agra  and  Delhi  Rajpootana  comprehends 
the  states  of  Alwur,  Banswarra,  Bikaneer,  Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer, 
Marwar  (or  Joudpoor),  Jypoor  (or  Jynagur),  Jhalkwar,  Mewar  (or 
Oodipoor),  Tonk,  Cutch,  Sirohi,  Eerowlee,  Kishengurh,  Pertabgurh, 
Koto,  and  Boondee.  The  city  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  small  territory 
surrounding  it,  belongs  to  the  British. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains  stretches,  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  through  the  greater  part  of  Rajpootana,  from 
the  hilly  country  which  connects  it  with  the  Yindhya  Mountains 
almost  to  the  ooidines  of  Delhi  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Aravulli  is  a  sandy  waste,  extending  to  the  Gharra  branch 
of  the  Indus,  and  rising  towards  the  south  in  a  succession  of  steppes. 
In  this  baii'en  territory  are  comprised  the  principal'rties  of  Mnrwur, 
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Sxtotdf  JeBBulmeer,  lu^d  Bikftneer.  A  few  oases  occur,  the  largest  of 
which  are  those  in  which  the  towns  of  Joudpoor,  Jessobneer,  and 
Bikaneer  haye  been  built. 

Marwar  has  a  better  soil,  and  is  in  a  better  state  of  culUyation  than 
the  other  principalities  on  the  west  of  ^e  Aravulli  Mountains.  The 
capital  of  Marwar  is  Joudpoor,  a  lai^  city  with  a  castle  in  which  the 
Raja  resides.  Nagore  is  suirounded  by  barren  sand-hills.  Raj  poo- 
tana  east  of  the  Aravulli  noRC*  though  its  soil  is  sandy,  is  fertile  and 
generally  well  cultiyated.  The  periodical  rains  are  abundant,  and 
there  are  numerous  wells  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  in  the 
dry  season;  some  of  these  wells  are  200  feet  deep. 

JypooTt  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Jypoor,  in  26^  54'  N.  lat., 
75"  88'  £.  long.,  stands  in  a  valley  open  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wslL  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  with  four  principal 
streets,  which  meet  in  a  large  square.  The  small  territories  of 
Boondee  and  Tonk  may  be  considered  as  included  under  the  same  head. 
The  town  of  Kota  is  seated  on  the  Chumbul,  in  25**  12'  N.  lat, 
and  75'  47'  E.  long. 

Mewar,  though  mountainous,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium.  Good  pastures  are 
rare,  and  the  cattle  are  smaller  than  in  the  neighbourmg  districts. 
Oodipawt  the  capital  of  Mewar,  in  24**  84'  N.  lal  and  73'  45'  K  long., 
is  seated  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
it  can  only  be  approached  by  three  narrow  defiles.  Chitore,  the 
former  capital,  havmg  been  taken  by  the  Mohamf&edans,  Oodipoor 
became  the  residence  of  the  Raja,  or  Ranah,  as  he  is  called.  The 
town  of  Chitore  is  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  in  24**  58'  N.  lat,  and 
74"  45'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bunnass,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  bt  a  long,  lofty,  and  handsome  stone  bridge  of  eight  pointed 
arches,  and  one  semicircular  arch  in  the  centre.  Chitore  is  a  tolerably 
large  town,  with  many  pagodas. 

Aj'meer,  in  26"*  28'  N.  lat,  and  74*"  42'  £.  long.,  is  a  moderatennaed 
town  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill.  The  houses  are  well-built,  and  are 
mostly  whitewashed.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  remarkable  fortress 
called  Taraghur,  which  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  is  in  most 
parts  inaccessible.  Just  above  the  town  of  Ajmeer  is  a  large  lake, 
which  was  formed  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi  b^  damming  up  the 
outlet  of  an  extensive  valley,  into  which  several  nils  were  conducted. 
The  lake  is  4  miles  in  circumference  in  dry  weather  and  6  miles 
during  the  rains.  It  affords  the  means  of  irrigation  to  a  large  district 
on  its  banks,  supplies  abundance  of  excellent  water  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ajmeer,  and  is  full  of  fish.  In  1818  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  with  the 
BurroundlDg  district,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  Dowlet  Rao  Sindia^ 
in  exchange  for  a  pajrt  of  the  territory  of  Malwa. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Rajpootana  are  the  following: — 
BUianeer,  in  27''  58'  N.  lat,  and  73'  20'  E.  long.,  a  large  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Boondee,  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Boondee,  is  a  small  town  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  Raja's  palace,  a  large  stone  edifice  strongly  fortified. 
Jetsulmeer,  in  26"  48'  N.  lat,  71"  6'  E.  long.,  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of 
the  great  sandy  desert,  and  contains  a  population  of  20,000.  Tonk,  on 
the  Bunnass,  in  26'  12'  N.  lat,  and  75'  47'  K  long.  KUhengurh,  in 
26'  88'  N.  lat,  and  74'  57'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  a  chain  of  granite 
hills,  surrounded  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  with  its  castle  on  the 
mountain  top.  The  states  of  Rajpootana  extend  over  an  area  of 
123,019  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  8,095,682,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  1,748,9952.  Three  of  the  states  have  a  population  of 
upwards  of  a  million  each,  namely: — Jypoor  1,891,124,  Joudpoor 
1,783,600,  and  Mewar  1,161,400.  The  othoi-s  vary  from  70,000  to 
500,000.  A  military  force  is  maintained  in  the  states.  The  extent 
of  the  force  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  each  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana  consist  principally  of  Rajpoots,  who 
are  Hindoos,  and  of  Mohammedans.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  Bheels,  Jains,  Jauts,  and  Mairs.  Till  they  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  the  Rajpoots  were  little  better  than  robbers, 
and  were  engaged  in  incessant  wsjfare  with  each  other ;  consequently 
the  towns  and  many  of  the  larger  villages  of  Rajpootana  are  fortified, 
and  generally  placed  in  situations  where  they  might  be  protected  by 
a  fortress  on  a  rocky  height  The  Rajpoot  states  were  never  properly 
subjected  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors ;  for  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tribute  and  furnish  a  certain  number  of  mercenary 
soldiers  they  continued  in  a  state  of  half  independence,  and  their 
frequent  revolts  occasioned  their  principal  cities  to  be  several  times 
destroyed.  After  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  Rajpootana  con* 
tiuued  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  till  1748,  when  its 
chiefd  became  independent.  Since  then  the  desolating  attacks  of  the 
Mahrattes  have  compelled  the  Rajpoots  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  (3reat  Britain.  The  rajas  of  Rajpootana  ai<e  independent 
sovereigns,  but  an  English  officer  commands  the  forces ;  and  a  garrison 
has  been  established  at  Ajmeer  sufficient  for  its  protection  against  its 
enemies,  and  also  to  keep  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  themselves  in  subjection. 

IV.  The  Plain  of  the  Qanget. — The  Gangee,  or  Ganges  rises  with 
two  principal  branches  in  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  near  81'  N.  lat.,  and  between  78'  80'  and  80'  K  long.  The 
most  western  branch  is  called  the  Bhaghirettee.  The  other  branch 
is  called  the  Alakananda.  The  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bhaghirettee  and  the  Alakananda  is  called  the  Qanges.  Its  course 
witliiii  the  region  of  the  mmnlaya  Mountains  is  not  long,  but  yery 
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winding,  imtil  it  entirely  leaves  it  below  Hurdwar,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  the  Qanges.  The  surface  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  hardly 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In  its  course  through  the 
plain  it  inclines  to  the  south-south-east,  and  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Jumna  at  Allahabad.  In  this  part  of  its  course  of  more  than  400 
miles  it  receives  no  considerable  affluent  except  the  Ram  Qanga,  which 
with  its  principal  tributary  the  Kosila  joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge. 
The  Jumna,  which  joins  the  Qanges  at  Allahabad,  rises  west  of  the 
Qanges,  within  the  more  elevated  masses  of  the  Himalaya  range,  in 
two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  soon  takes  the  name  of  the  Jumna. 
They  unite  near  Ealsi,  within  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
soon  afterwards  leave  the  mountain  region.  Though  its  waters  during 
its  course  are  increased  by  those  of  the  mountain  region  of  Northern 
India,  the  Chumbul,  Sinde,  Betwah,  and  Cane,  yet  at  the  point  of 
their  confluence  the  Ganges  is  much  larger,  being  a  mile  across,  while 
the  Jumna  is  only  1400  yards.  From  Allahabad  to  below  Boglipoor, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  the  Qanges  nms  east  with  a 
winding  course,  and  receives  a  great  number  of  laige  streams,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Gk>omtee,  the  Qogra,  the  Qhandaki 
Qanga,  or  Quuduck,  the  Bagmutty,  and  the  Coosy.  At  Sicligully, 
about  80  miles  below  Boglipoor  and  10  miles  above  Rajmahi^  the 
Qanges,  turns  southward.  Here  the  great  delta  of  the  river  may  be 
considered  to  begin.  At  present  the  first  bifurcation  of  the  Ganges 
takes  place  at  Sooty,  about  20  miles  below  Rajmahal  The  western 
arm  is  called  the  Bhajirettee,  and  flows  south.  The  eastern  arm 
preserves  the  name  of  Ganges,  and  flows  south-east.  It  divides  again 
about  40  miles  lower  down,  near  Jellinghy,  from  which  the  western 
branch  is  called  the  JelHnghy  River.  The  Jellinghy  River  flows  mostly 
south,  and  joins  the  Bhajirettee  near  Nuddea.  Another  arm  branches 
off  from  the  Gauges  a  few  miles  from  Jellinghy.  This  arm,  called 
the  Matabunga,  runs  likewise  south  with  many  large  bends,  and  joins 
the  Bhajirettee  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between  Nuddea  and 
Hoogly.  After  the  junction  of  these  three  arms  of  the  Qanges  the 
western  branch  of  the  Gkinges  is  called  the  Hoogly,  under  which  name 
it'  passes  Calcutta,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  island  of 
Sagor.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges,  continuing  its  course  to 
the  south-east,  sendjB  off  another  arm  near  Custea,  which  is  called  the 
Chundna.  Thd  fifkh  great  bifurcation  takes  place  at  no  gi^eat  distance 
lower  down,  near  Maddapoor,  and  is  called  the  Gorroy.  These  two 
great  branches,  the  Chundna  and  Qurroy,  unite  again  near  Colna,  and 
thence  proceed  southward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  under  the  name  of 
Ballisore  River,  or  Horingotta,  which,  like  the  Hoogly,  forms  a  wide 
sestuary  at  its  mouth.  Whilst  the  Ghinges  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
waters  by  sending  off  so  many  large  branches,  besides  several  smaller 
ones,  it  receives  new  supplies  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Bndimaptitra.  The  Mahanada  and  the  Teesta,  which  both  run  from 
250  to  800  miles,  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  higher  Hima- 
layas in  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  run  southward.  They  communicate 
by  several  branches  with  one  another  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
they  join  the  Qanges  at  different  points.  At  Nabobgunge  the  Qanges 
receives  the  first  supply  of  water  from  the  Brahmaptitra  by  the  bnmch 
called  the  Jenye,  which  leaves  its  principal  stream  opposite  the  town 
of  Sheerpoor,  is  very  deep,  and  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water. 
Where  the  Qanges  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Jenye  it  divides 
again,  and  its  eastern  branch,  called  the  Booree  Qanga,  passes  Dacca 
at  no  great  distance,  and  enters  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmap&tra 
below  Nuraingunge.  The  Booree  Gknga  receives  three  other  navigable 
branches  of  the  Brahmaptitra.  The  Brahmaptitra  is  so  much  drained 
of  its  waters  by  these  different  offiets  that  during  the  dry  season  it  is 
not  navigable  between  Sheerpoor  and  the  mouth  of  the  Booree  Qanga. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Qanges  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Booree 
Qanga  and  the  Brahmaptitra,  but  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  separate 
embouchure  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Deccan  Sbabaz- 
poor.  The  Quiges  runs  nearly  1500  miles.  All  the  affluents  of  the 
Ganges  rising  within  the  moimtain  region  of  the  Himalayas  are 
navigable  for  smaller  or  larger  river-boats  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
range  for  about  six  months  in  the  year.  The  Gknges  itself  and  its 
arms  within  the  delta,  and  also  the  Jumna,  are  navigable  all  the  year 
round  for  vessels  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  The  Hoogly  can  only  be 
navigated  as  far  up  as  Calcutta  by  vessels  not  dravring  more  than  15 
feet  water,  and  all  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  island 
of  Sagor,  where  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  tide  at  full  and 
change  causes  a  terrible  bore  in  the  Hoogly,  and  its  ascent  as  far  as 
Culna,  and  even  Nuddea,  is  very  perceptible ;  but  though  the  bore  in 
the  Megna,  or  Brahmaptitra,  is  said  to  be  still  greater,  the  tide  does 
not  ascend  farther  than  the  town  of  Dacca,  on  the  Booree  Qanga.  In 
the' Horingotta  branch  it  is  felt  as  far  as  Custee. 

The  great  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Qanges  and  its  affluents  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  plain  of  Bengal,  the  plain  of  Bahar, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  Rohilcund. 

The  plain  of  Bengal  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the  Qanges  to  the 
Himidaya  Mountains,  about  280  miles,  and  its  width  may  perhaps 
exceed  180  miles.  Its  western  boundary  runs  from  Balasore  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  through  Midnapoor,  Bishunpoor,  and  Nagore  to 
Rajms^ial,  and  thence  along  the  river  Coosy  to  the  mountains.  On 
the  east  its  border  skirts  the  Tiperah  Hills,  includes  the  province  of 
Silhet  in  the  form  of  a  g^lf,  and  follows  heqe  and  farther  north  the 
southern  and  western  declivity  of  the  Qarrow  HilU,  until  in  tho 
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meridian  of  Qoyalpore  it  traverses  the  Brahmaptitra,  and  attains  in 
that  direction  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  On  this  side  the  plain  is 
connected  with  the  maritime  low  tract  of  Chittagong  and  the  valleys 
of  Silhet  and  Asam,  which  differ  considei-ably  in  their  natural  character 
from  the  plain  of  BengaL 

The  plain  of  Bengal  comprehends  four  natural  divisions ;  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  the  country  subject  to  inundation,  the  country  which  is 
not  inundated,  and  the  TaraL 

The  Sunderbunds  occupy  the  most  southern  part  of  the  plain 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitra,  and  as  far 
norUi  as  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  is  canied  by  the  tides.  The  district 
extends  farthest  along  the  Horingotta  branch,  where  it  advances  t^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colna,  a  distance  of  70  mUes :  the  mean  width 
may  be  about  50  mUes.  The  tract  is  entirely  uncultivated.  The 
soil  is  extremely  swampy  all  the  year  round,  and  overgrown  with  tidl 
trees,  which  produce  excellent  timber.  The  thickets  are  inhabited 
by  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild  animals ;  while  the  numerous 
branches  into  which  the  different  arms  of  the  Ganges  divide  within 
this  tract  harbour  crocodiles.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  owing  to  the 
great  unhealtbiness  of  the  country.  Their  occupations  are  the  cutting 
down  of  timber  trees,  and  the  preparation  of  salt  from  the  sea- 
water,  which  enters  the  rivers  and  canals  with  the  tides.  It  is  only 
towar<!s  the  two  extremities,  along  the  Hoogly  and  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  that  some  cultivated  tracts  occur  within  the 
Sunderbunds. 

The  country  subject  to  inundation  comprehends  not  only  what  is 
called  the  Delta,  or  the  country  between  the  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
but  also  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaptitra,  as 
far  north  as  25**.  The  inundation  is  greatest  in  the  eastern  districts, 
especially  where  the  waters  of  the  Brahmaptitra  are  connected  with 
the  Ganges,  in  which  part  an  immense  tract  of  country  is  covered  for 
several  months  with  water  many  feet  deep,  so  that  at  the  end  of  Juno 
the  towns  and  villages,  which  are  built  dn  artificial  mounds  and  pro- 
tected by  embankments,  appear  like  islands.  The  river  has  then  risen 
15  feet  above  its  level  in  the  dry  season,  but  it  still  continues  to  rise 
for  several  weeks,  about  5  inches  ever?  day.  At  Custee  it  rises 
between  81  and  82  feet;  at  Dacca,  only  li  feet;  at  Luckipoor,  not 
more  than  6  feet;  in  the  Sunderbunds  it  is  not  perceptible.  In 
October,  when  the  water  rapidly  decreases,  \he  country  is  sown  with 
rice,  and  the  produce  of  this  tract  is  sufi^c'ent  to  furnish  the  whole 
plain  of  Bengal  with  this  principal  article  of  food.  The  western 
districts  of  the  country  subject  to  inundation  ;u*e  only  slightly  covered 
with  water ;  and  though  they  likewise  produce  rice,  they  are  princi- 
pally covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees;  while  in  the 
northern  parts  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  abim- 
dance.  The  plantations,  with  which  the  villages  are  surrounded, 
consist  of  mango-trees,  cocoa-trees,  and  other  kinds  of  palms.  The 
whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  alluvial  earth  to  a  depth  of  130  or 
140  feet,  and  no  wells  have  been  made  in  it. 

The  country  not  subject  to  inundation  lies  partly  west  of  the 
Hoogly,  and  partly  north  of  25°  N.  lat.  The  district  west  of  the 
Hoogly  is  of  great  fertility,  especially  Burdwan,  which  produces  grain, 
sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo,  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
quality :  it  is  the  best  cultivated,  most  populous,  and  most  productive 
district  in  India.  The  country  north  of  25**  N.  lat  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  in  its  southern  districts ;  farther  north  large  tracts,  of 
waste  land  occur,  which  are  covered  with  rank  grass  and  reeds. 
These  sterile  tracts  increase  in  number  and  extent  as  they  approach 
the  TaraL 

The  Tarai  (the  swamp)  divides  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  from  the 
lower  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  extends  from  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaptitra  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  place 
where  the  Ganges  issues  from  them  at  Hurdwar.  But  it  varies  in 
width  and  also  in  character,  narrowing  insensibly  as  it  proceeds 
farther  to  the  north-west*  In  Bengal  it  is  from  20  to  25  miles  across, 
but  towards  its  north-western  extr^ity  only  a  few  miles  wide.  It  is 
a  deep  swamp  of  great  fertility,  which  is  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation  and  large  forest-trees,  and  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild 
animals.  The  inhabitants  are  few  and  miserable ;  they  chiefly  main- 
tain themselves  by  cutting  down  the  forest-trees,  which  are  sent  to 
Calcutta  and  other  towns  in  BengaL  Farther  north,  in  Bahar,  Oude, 
and  Kohilcund,  the  underwood  and  the  climbing  plants  disappear, 
and  the  ground  between  the  trees  is  covered  with  long  coarse  grass, 
which  being  destroyed  by  putting  fire  to  it,  herds  of  cattle  pasture  on 
the  new  grass  which  immediately  springs  up. 

The  Plain  of  Bahar,  which  extends  west  of  the  river  Coosy  and  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  AJlahabad,  is  divided  by  the 
Ganges  into  two  regions.  The  southern,  or  Bahar  Proper,  is  narrowed 
at  both  extremities  by  the  Bajmahal  Hills  and  the  projecting  offsets 
of  the  Kimoor  Mountains.  Its  surface  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
is  undulating,  but  farther  south  it  rises  into  hilla  By  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants  this  country  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  cultivation 
that  it  resembles  a  garden.  Its  principal  products  are  opium,  indigo, 
rice,  and  cotton.  FBahab.]  The  country  north  of  the  Ganges  is 
Called  Tirhut  or  Trihnta.  Its  suiface  is  undulating,  and  the  districts 
trhich  border  on  the  Ganges  do  not  differ  much  from  Bahar  Proper  in 
soil  and  cultivation.  But  about  80  or  40  miles  from  the  river  large 
tracts  are  covered   with   foreat-treee^   esjpecidJIy   eaul-treeSi    which 


increase  in  extent  as  the  ooimtry  approaches  the  TaraL  The  great 
abundance  of  water  in  the  rainy  season  forms  extensive  lakes,  which 
render  this  part  of  the  Ghingetio  plain  very  unhealthy,  and  prevonttha 
extension  of  cultivation. 

West  of  the  meridian  of  Allahabad,  the  €kingetic  plain  oomprebends 
the  Doab,  or  country  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  together 
with  Oude  and  BohUcund.  The  snrCaoe  slopes  with  rapidity,  descend- 
ing  from  north-west  to  south-east^  from  1200  feet  to  800  or  400  feet, 
and  consequently  the  running  water  is  soon  drained  off,  and  the  soil 
is  diy.  As  the  heat  of  the  summer,  though  excessive^  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  cpld  in  winter  is  considerable,  the  vegetation  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  lower  plain.  The  winter  crops  resemble  those 
of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  millet,  together 
with  peas,  beans,  and  vetches;  also  tobaooo,  flax,  and  hemp.  The 
summer  crops,  which  grow  during  the  rainy  season,  are  rioe,  javary, 
cotton,  indigo,  &a  The  palm-tree  disappears;  but  the  European 
fruit-trees  grow  together  with  banana^  eustard-apples,  and  fruits 
which  have  been  transplanted  from  China. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  extends  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  SutlcQ  and  Gharra,  constitutes  the  connecting 
link  between  Uie  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  It  is  a  level 
tract.  Where  this  plain  holders  on  the  Himalayas,  it  is  in  some 
measure  watered  and  fertilised  by  the  numerous  small  rivers  which 
originate  along  the  declivity  of  the  lower  range ;  and  numerous  vil- 
lages, with  some  cultivated  tracts,  occur  hersi  But  the  small  volume 
of  water  brought  down  by  these  rivers  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  sandy 
soil,  and  some  of  them  cease  to  flow  at  a  distance  of  about  80  to  40 
miles.  The  remainder  unite  in  one  somewhat  larger  stream,  the 
Gagur,  which  continues  to  flow  for  about  100  miles,  and  then'sJJso  is 
lost  in  the  sand.  With  the  decrease  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  the 
country  gradually  assumes  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  Indian  deserts 
At  the  few  inhabited  places  fresh  water  can  only  be  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  100  feet 

In  the  Gangetic  plain  the  rains  set  in  towards  the  end  of  April  or 
in  May :  they  are  however  not  abundant  in  Calcutta  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  June.  In  the  countries  farther  east,  as  Chittagong  and  Silhet^ 
the  abundant  rains  begin  a  month  earlier.  At  Calcutta  the  mean 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  71  to  72  inches,  but  at  Dacca  it  probably 
does  not  fall  short  of  100  inches.  The  heat  is  excessive  all  the  year 
round,  but  especially  so  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  mean 
snnual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  79°  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  of  the  hot- 
test month  (May)  86° ;  and  that  of  the  coldest  (January)  67°.  The 
climate  changes  greatly  as  soon  as  the  hiUs  of  Rajmahal  are  passed  in 
ascending  the  Ganges.  In  Bahar  the  difference  between  the  hottest 
and  coldest  season  is  much  greater.  The  quantity  of  rain  at  Benares 
does  not  exceed  40^  inches  annually,  and  the  rains  set  in  there  a  month 
later.  The  difference  between  Bahar  and  the  Doab,  in  respect  of 
climate,  is  not  so  great  as  between  Bengal  and  Bahar,  though  the 
difference  of  elevation  is  greater,  a  great  portion  of  the  Doab  being 
more  than  600  or  700  feet  above  Bahar.  The  western  districts  of  the 
Doab  are  visited  during  the  hot  season  by  scorching  westerly  winds 
from  the  Indian  desert.  The  rains  are  abundant  in  the  districts 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges,  but  much  less  so  in  those 
flEurther  west,  and  very  moderate  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna^  Farther 
to  the  west,  in  the  desert  country  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  very 
little  rain  falls. 

The  Gangetic  plain  is  the  most  fertile,  the  best  cultivated,  and  most 
thickly  inhabited  portion  of  Hindustan.  It  contains  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  its  population,  and  the  number  of  large  towns  is  con- 
siderable. Some  of  these  towns  are  noticed  elsewhera  [Aqba;  Alla- 
habad; Backebounqb;  Bahar;  Babbillt;  Benares;  Boglipoor; 
Burdwan;  Calcutta;  Cawnpoob;  Daooa;  Del6i;  Dinagepore; 
FuRRUCKADAD  ;  Fyzabad;  Purnkah;  Kajhabal.]  Coina,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chundna  and  Gurroy,  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
is  a  rapidly  mcreasing  place.  Patna,  the  modem  capital  of  Bahar 
province,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  25°  86' 
N.  lat,  85°  15'  £.  long.  The  city  within  the  walls  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  from  north  to  south.  This  part  of  the  city  is  very  closely 
built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  extent,  and  the  buildings 
altogether  extend  for  9  miles  along  the  Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
2  miles ;  but  the  buildings  outside  the  walls  are  irregularly  plaoed, 
and  there  are  considerable  spaces  between  them.  The  greater  number 
of  the  houses  are  of  mud,  the  rest  are  built  of  bricks.  Nearly  all  the 
roofs  are  tiled.  The  population  is  about  800,000,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans;  the  number  of 
Europeans  is  very  small.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  bank- 
ing trade.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  opium,  rice, 
saltpetre,  cotton  cloths,  and  silk  goods.  MonghvTf  a  fortress  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  iron.  The  great 
commercial  town  of  Mirzapoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
between  Allahabad  and  Benares,  is  the  chief  market  for  silk  and  cotton, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  from  200,000  to  800,000. 
Oaya,  the  capital  of  Bahar  district,  situated  on  the  Fulgo,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Ganges,  has  86,000  inhabitants  and  a  famous  temple  of 
Vishnu,  which  is  visited  by  a  great  number  of  pUgrims.  The  towns 
of  Tirhut  have  not  yet  risen  to  importance,  but  are  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  in  this  fertile  district    Calpee  is  still 
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a  considerable  place,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  In  cotton. 
Elaweh  has  also  preserved  a  considerable  population,  but  is  not  other- 
wise important  Luehnow,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oade,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ooomtee,  in  26*  51'  N.  Ut.,  80*  5<K 
K  long.  Lucknow  became  the  residence  of  the  court  in  1775.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hindustan,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  800,000.  MtUtra  is  still  a  large  town,  and  a  sacred  citj, 
to  which  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  annually  resort,  ffurdwar, 
which  is  situated  where  the  Gkinges  issues  from  the  Himalaya  Moun* 
taios,  is  a  place  of  pilgi'image,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce. 
Serampoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  about  12  miles  above 
Calcutta,  in  22*"  45'  N.  lat,  88*  26'  E.  long.,  extends  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  river,  but  is  of  small  width.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
European  manner.  It  belonged  to  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Biitish  government  some  years  ago.  Serampoor  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  the  principal  place  where  the  Protestant  mission  was 
established  about  the  close  of  last  century.  The  mission  has  since 
been  removed  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is  about  13,000.  The 
Banes  obtained  possession  of  Serampoor  in  1676.  Shahjehanpoor  is 
situated  in  27*  54'  N.  lat,  79*  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  Qurruk,  a  quiet 
winding  stream.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  about  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  bazaars  show 
activity  and  opulence ;  but  the  mosques  ard  mostly  ruinous.  There 
is  a  castle  at  Shahjehanpoor.  The  town  was  founded  by  Shah  Jehan. 
The  French  settlement  of  CHAirDSBVAOORS  is  separately  noticed. 

The  states  spread  over  the  Gangetic  plain  are  immediately  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  British,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oude,  which  occupies  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  extends, 
between  80*  and  82*  E.  long.,  from  the  banks  of  the  Granges  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  [Oude.]  The  British  possessions  are  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  to  the  North-Western  Provuices,  and 
now  extend  to  the  Beas,  including  the  JullindarDoab,  and  overlooking 
the  Hill  States,  as  far  as  the  Cashmere  territory. 

V.  The  Plain  of  the  Indru. — The  Indus,  called  in  its  southern  course 
also  the  Sinde,  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  about  81*  20'  N.  lat,  and 
near  80*  E.  long.  After  a  course  of  perhaps  nob  less  than  250  miles 
on  a  table-land  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  joined 
below  Leh  by  a  large  river  called  the  Shayuk.  Little  is  known  of  the 
Indus  after  its  junction  with  the  Shayuk  till  it  inues  from  the  Hima- 
laya range  a  few  miles  east  of  Attock.  Above  Attock  its  course  lies 
due  west,  and  it*  is  joined  by  the  river  of  Cabul,  the  only  considerable 
affluent  which  it  receives  from  the  west  after  it  has  left  the  mountains. 
After  leaving  the  high  mountains  above  Attock,  it  continues  its  course 
in  a  south-aouth-west  direction  for  about  70  miles  more  between  lower 
ranges,  till  at  83*  7'  K.  lat  it  enters  the  great  plain,  keepiug  the 
western  side  of  the  plain.  The  Hala  Mountains,  which  run  uong  the 
eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Beloodustan,  rise  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  in  parts  within  a  few  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  Indus  has  left  the  mountams  it  divides  into  fbur 
arms,  which  run  with  great  bends,  and  sometimes  unite  but  separate 
again,  so  that  the  whole  volume  of  its  waters  is  seldom  united  in  one 
bed.  South  of  29*  K.  lat,  near  the  small  town  of  Mittun  Cote,  it  is 
joined  on  the  east  by  the  Chenaub,  or  united  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  or 
Punjaub,  and  changes  its  course  to  south-west  It  is  here  2000  yards 
wide.  It  continues  its  south-west  coiuve  to  Bakkur,  and  then  turning 
to  the  south  and  south-south-east,  it  reaches  Hyderabad,  above  which 
town  a  branch  separates  from  the  main  stream,  and  flows  south-east 
to  the  Runn,  out  of  which  it  flows  by  the  wide  sestuary  which 
separates  the  island  of  Cutch  from  the  plains  of  Sinde.  This  eestuary 
is  called  the  Koree,  and  has  12  feet  of  water  as  far  as  Busta,  but 
ffirther  inland  it  is  not  so  deep.  The  western  and  principal  branch 
of  the  Indus  divides  again  south  of  25*  N.  lat  near  Jarruck,  and  the 
smaller  or  eastern  branch  loses  also  a  great  part  of  its  waters  before 
it  reaches  the  sea  by  the  mouth  called  Sir.  It  is  navigable  however 
as  far  as  Gunda  for  vessels  of  38  tons  burden,  and  it  is  much  navigated, 
though  the  merchandise  must  be  transferred  into  small  river  boats  at 
Gunda.  Below  Tatta,  and  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Indus  separates  again  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
smaller,  called  Buggaur,  runs  west,  and  the  larger,  the  Sata,  continues 
in  a  south-south-west  direction  to  the  sea.  The  Sata  is,  after  the 
bifurcation,  still  1000  yards  across.  It  divides  into  seven  arms  before 
it  reaches  the  Be&  The  widest  of  its  mouths,  the  Gk>ra,  is  only  acces- 
sible to  small  vessels  on  account  of  its  shoals  and  rapid  current  The 
navigation  of  tiie  Indus  along  the  Delta  is  very  dangerous.  At  a 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea  the  main  branch  is  only 
12  to  15  feet  deep.  Farther  from  the  shore  are  numerous  sand-banks. 
The  spring-tides  rise  9  feet  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  In  the  river 
the  tide  ascends  only  75  miles,  and  is  not  perceptible  at  Tatta. 

The  Indus  receives  only  one  great  affluent  in  its  extensive  plain,  but 
this  affluent  unites  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  Panjab,  or  the  Five 
Rivers,  the  Pentapotamia  of  the  Greeks.  These  five  rivers,  enumerated 
from  east  to  west,  are  the  Sutlej,  or  Satadru  (the  22aradru8  of  Ptole- 
mseus),  the  Beeah,  or  Beas  (the  Hyphasis  of  Arrian),  the  Kavee  (the 
Hydraotes  of  Arrian),  the  Chenaub  (the  Acesines),  and  the  Jhilum,  or 
Behut  (the  Hydaspes).  The  SuUtj  has  the  longest  course.  It  originates 
on  the  table-land  of  Tibet  Its  course  on  the  table-land,  where  it  flows 
in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  Indus,  is  more  than  150  miles.  So  far 
it  flows  north-west    Changing  its  course  to  the  south-west,  it  soon 


enters  the  Himalaya  rings,  through  which  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley, 
with  numerous  bends,  more  than  100  miles.  It  enters  the  plain  near 
Ropur,  whence  it  flows  due  west  past  Ludiana  as  far  as  Hurree,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Beas,  81*  10'  N.  lat,  75*  5'  E.  long.  The  Beas 
originates  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  travenes  the  motmtain  region 
witii  two  great  bends  to  the  south  and  north,  and  enters  the  plain 
above  Nadaun  after  a  course  of  less  than  100  miles.  Hence  it  flows 
weBt4outh-west,  gradually  approaching  the  Sutlej  until  it  joins  it 
The  united  river  then  takes  the  name  of  Ghirra,  or  Qharra,  and  con- 
tinuing to  flow  south-west  unites  with  the  Chenaub  below  Bhawul* 
poor.  The  Ravee  rises  in  one  of  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Himalayas 
called  the  Santch  Mountains.  Its  upper  course  is  not  long.  Above 
Kotoa,  or  Kothua.  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Panjab,  where  it  flows 
south-west  parallel  to  the  Bens  and  Gkrra,  until  it  joins  the  Chenaub 
at  Fazilshah.  The  Ohenaub  rises  in  the  Paralasa  raas^  of  the  Hima- 
layas near  the  sources  of  the  Beas,  and  runs  for  about  100  miles  in 
the  mountain  region  to  the  north-west ;  it  afterwards  turns  gradually 
to  the  west,  passes  the  town  of  Kishtawar,  and  inclining  by  degrees 
more  to  the  south  leaves  the  Himalaya  Mountains  above  Jommu,  after 
a  course  of  perhaps  not  much  less  than  200  miles.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Panjab  its  course  is  west-south-west  till  it  has  joined  the  Ravee, 
when  it  declines  to  the  south-south-west  The  Chenaub  is  a  very 
large  river.  At  Alknur,  where  it  leaves  the  Himalayas,  it  is  200  yards 
wide.  At  Ramnuggur,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  800  yards  wide  and  9  feet 
deep.  The  Jhilum,  or  Behut,  rises  in  the  Tibet  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
flows  first  north-north-west  in  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  mountain 
region,  traverses  the  lake  of  Wooler,  and  issues  from  the  valley  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Baramula  pass.  It  then  passes  near  MoEufferabad, 
up  to  which  place  its  course  js  to  the  west,  and  turns  by  a  bold  bend 
to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  reaches  the  plain.  Its  course  within 
the  range  of  the  Himalayas  exceeds  200  miles.  The  remainder  of  its 
course,  somewhat  more  than  100  miles,  is  mostly  south  till  it  joins 
the  Chenaub  at  Trimo  below  Jung.  After  the  five  rivers  have  united, 
they  still  flow  between  40  and  50  miles  until  they  fall  into  the  Indus 
at  Mittun  Cote.  The  natives  call  the  united  river  Chenaub,  but  in 
the  other  countries  of  India  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Punjund. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  are  in  general  navigable  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  the  Indus  itself  is  naviga- 
ble to  Attock,  but  above  that  place  there  is  a  whirlpool  which  cannol 
be  passed  by  boats. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the  Panjab,  Pun- 
jaub, or  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  extends  from  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  confluenoe  of  the  Chenaub  witi^  the 
Indus,  between  84*  and  29°  N.  lat,  and  has  ti^e  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  whose  shortest  line,  or  base,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
length,  lies  along  the  Himalayas,  and  the  equal  sides,  each  about  600 
miles,  imite  at  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Chenaub.  Its  surface 
may  be  on  an  average  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  immense 
tract  of  country  contains  very  fertile  and  very  sterile  tracts.*  The 
country  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles  from  it,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  abundant  rains,  and  a  plentiful  irrigation.  A  canal  has  recently 
been  constructed,  and  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  dis- 
trict within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  Jullindar  Doab,  or  country 
between  Ihe  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  is  very  populous,  and  so  likewise  is 
the  Barri  Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  Ravee  as  far  as  Amriteir.  Rice 
is  the  principal  object  of  agriculture  all  over  the  Panjab,  but  wheat 
is  also  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumptioa  The  sugar 
cane  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  Wine  and  different  kinds  of  fruits 
are  produced  in  many  places.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
commonly  of  small  sise. 

In  Lahore  the  maximum  of  heat  in  July  is  102*,  and  the  minimum 
in  January  24*.  In  Moultan  it  seems  to  rise  still  higher;  at  other 
places  even  to  110*. 

The  principality  of  Lahore,  formerly  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Lahore^ 
extended  from  80*  to  84*  N.  lat,  and  from  71*  to  78*  K  long.  It 
was  divided  from  Sinde,  on  the  south,  by  the  territory  of  the  Raja  of 
Moultan,  extended  northwards  to  Cashmere,  and  included,  eastwards, 
the  Jullindar  Doab  and  Kohistan,  or  the  Hill  States.  Lahore,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  31*  86'  K.  lat,  74*  8'  £.  long.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ravee.  It  is  a  large  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  mean.  There  are  several 
remarkable  buildings,  among  which  are  some  handsome  tombs.  There 
are  numerous  mosques,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  give  the 
city  at  a  distance  an  imposing  appearance,  which  is  not  confirmed  by 
nearer  inspection.  The  popvdation  is  stated  to  amount  to  60,000.  In 
the  principality  of  Lahore  is  situated  the  large  town  of  Amritsir,  or 
Umritsir.  Dera-Qhax»-Khan,  is  an  important  border  town,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  about  29*  58'  N.  lat,  70*  40^ 
E.  long.,  which  has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton-cloth,  and  cutlery,  with  considerable  commerce. 

Moultan,  n  large  city,  in  80*  12'  N.  lat,  71*  80'  E.  long.,  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenaub.  It  is  a  large 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  was  defended  by  a 
citadel,  strong  walls,  and  other  fortifications.  It  was  taken  by  tho 
British  on  January  22nd,  1849.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Garra  is 
Daoudpootra,  or  Bahwnlpoor,  which  is  subject  to  an  independent 
chief,  or  khan,  who  resides  at  the  town  of  JJaJiwalpoor,  on  thiOarnu 
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The  whole  of  ihe  Panjab,  inclndmg  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  the  JtiUindar 
Doab,  and  also  Sinde  and  certain  of  the  Hill  States  north  of  Delhi,  ia 
Bubject  to  the  British  government. 

The  country  south  of  the  Panjab  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Hindustan,  which  extends  southward  to  the  Aravulli  range 
and  the  salt-morass  of  the  Runn.  Its  western  border  approaches  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  fertile  tract  of 
land,  from  10  to  15  miles  in  width.  But  as  the  Indus,  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  is  almost  always  divided  into  several  channels,  of 
which  some  penetrate  farther  into  the  country  east  of  it,  the  cultivated 
tracts  extend  in  some  places  to  20  miles  and  more  from  its  principal 
channel 

The  Desert  of  Sinde,  or  the  Thurr,  which  on  the  north-east  is  con- 
nected with  the  sterile  country  which  separates  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges  from  that  of  the  Indus,  is  covered  with  ridges  of  sand-hills. 
In  some  places  these  hills  are  overgrown  with  coarse  grass  or  low 
boshes  for  about  two  months  in  the  year ;  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  their  surface  is  bare,  and  exposed  to  great  changes  from  the 
winds.  Between  these  ridges  occur  some  lower  tracts,  which  have  a 
hard,  loamy,  or  stony  soil,  and  on  these  the  vegetation  lasts  much 
longer.  They  are  generally  of  very  small  extent,  and  are  used  as 
pasture-ground  for  camels  and  sheep,  and  for  a  small  race  of  cattle, 
the  only  domestic  animals  which  are  kept  here.  The  small  oases  are 
not  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus,  but  increase  in 
number  and  extent  as  we  approach  the  Aravulli  Mountains. 

YL  SmdCf  or  Scinde,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  from  the 
sea  to  near  the  place  whera  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Chenaub.  It 
lies  between ^3**  30' and  29°  N.  lat,  and  67°  and  71"  K  loog.  It 
extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  more  than  360  miles,  and  its 
average  width  may  be  200  mUes.  On  the  south  and  south-west  it 
borders  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  eastern  districts  are  separated 
from  the  province  of  Cutch  by  the  Runn.  To  the  east  of  it,  and  chiefly 
within  its  boundary,  is  the  Indian  Desert  or  Thuzr,  where  i%,  borders 
on  the  Rajpoot  States  of  Marwar  and  Jessulmeer.  On  the  north-east 
are  the  territories  of  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpoor,  and  north  those  of 
the  Panjab.  The  north-western  comer  of  Siode  reaches  the  Boogtee 
Hills,  which  belong  to  Afghanistan,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  western 
borders  are  Beloochistan  or  the  territories  of  Khelat,  from  which 
Sinde  is  mostlyseparated  by  the  Hala  Mountains. 

The  sea-coast  of  Sinde  extends  about  160  miles.  Sinde  is  indebted 
for  its  fertility  to  the  inundations  of  the  Indus.  As  far  as  these  inun- 
dations  extend,  the  country  yields  abundant  crops.  These  inundations 
are  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  As  in  the  higher  parts  the  difference  of 
the  snow-line  in  summer  and  winter  amounts  to  3000  feet,  an  immense 
volume  of  snow  is  annually  dissolved,  and  the  water  thus  produced 
greatly  raises  the  level  of  the  river.  In  many  places  the  waters  spread 
over  tiie  adjacent  levels,  and  fertilise  the  soiL  Artificial  means  are 
employed  to  increase  these  advantages,  especially  canals  and  dams. 
The  canals  are  only  full  during  the  height  of  the  inundation,  and  are 
diy  in  the  winter  months.  The  dams  are  made  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  are  called  '  bunds.'  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  April.  Early 
in  May  the  swell  of  the  waters  begins  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
deepening  and  cleaning  out  the  various  canals.  Towards  the  middle 
of  tfune  there  is  sufficient  water  for  sowing  the  crops,  which  ripen  and 
are  cut  down  in  October.  At  the  end  of  September  the  waters  are 
confined  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  Delta,  or  that  part  of  Sinde  which  is  below  the  town  of  Tatta, 
has  an  alluvial  soil,  consisting  of  successive  layers  of  earth,  clay,  and 
sand.  As  the  great  branches  of  the  river  are  here  very  numerous, 
and  throw  off  many  arms,  the  inundation  of  this  tract  is  general;  and 
in  those  places  which  have  not  this  advantage,  artificial  drains,  about 
4  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  conduct  the  waters  through  the  fields. 
Close  upon  the  sea  there  is  abundance  of  green  forage,  which  fur- 
nishes pasture  for  laige  herds  of  buffaloes.  At  the  back  of  it  extends 
a  belt  10  miles  in  width,  where  the  country  is  so  thickly  covered 
with  fiirze  and  bushes  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  brought  under 
tillage.  Agriculture  is  only  carried  on  in  districts  more  distant  from  ^e 
shores.  If  we  except  a  few  small  towns  and  villages,  the  inhabitants 
reside  in  temporary  villages,  which  they  remove  according  as  they  are 
compelled  by  the  increase  of  the  inundation  or  other  circumstances. 

The  extensive  tract  of  oountzy  which  lies  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
extends  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  town  of  Sehwun  (26*'  22'  N.  lat)  has 
a  different  character.  It  is  only  along  the  banks  of  the  river  that  there 
is  a  low  alluvial  tract,  a  few  miles  wide,  which  can  be  cultivated,  as  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  irrigated  by  short  cuts  from  the  river. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  country  rises  higher,  and  the  soil  is  gravelly 
and  intermixed  with  pebbles,  and  soon  passes  into  low  hills  composed 
of  sandstone.  The  Hala  Mountains  separate  this  tract  from  Beloo- 
chistan. On  the  same  side  of  the  Indus,  north  of  the  town  of  Sehwun, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Sinde,  which  extends  some  miles 
north  of  Shikarpoor.  The  country  is  level,  and  the  means  of  irrigating 
the  land  are  abundant;  for  besides  the  main  channel  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  lands,  the  interior  of  this 
region  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  is  traveraed  by  the  Western 
Narra,  which  partakes  of  the  inundations  of  the  principal  river,  and 
ot  some  places  is  connected  with  it  by  transverse  canals. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  tlio  Tndu.«,  from  the  northern  boundary- 


line  to  the  parallel  of  Hyderabad  and  Omercote,  presents  a  different 
aspect  The  banks  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
inland  are  covered  with  tamarisk  and  acacia  shrubs,  and  mostly  unin- 
habited, but  frequently  cut  by  canals,  which  carry  the  water  of  the 
river  to  the  back  country.  On  the  edge  of  this  baok  oountry  the 
villages  are  built,  and  generally  raised  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
leveC  to  avoid  the  inundations.  Some  of  the  canals  which  carry  the 
water  of  the  river  to  the  Inu^  country  are  of  great  extent.  The  banks 
of  all  the  canals  are  fringed  with  a  broad  agricultural  band,  on  which 
numerous  laiige  villages  are  built,  many  of  which  contain  500  housesL 
Besides  fertilising  the  land,  these  canals  afford  the  means  of  trans- 
porting by  boats  the  produce  of  the  soiL 

The  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hyderabad  to  Omeroote, 
and  included  by  the  Sata  and  Pooruun  branches  of  the  Indus,  gene- 
rally resembles  the  region  just  noticed. 

The  climate  of  Sinde  differs  greatly  from  that  of  other  parts  of 
Hindustan.  Though  the  south-west  monsoons  blow  so  hard  along  the 
shores  as  to  prevent  vessels  approaching  them  from  March  to  October, 
they  do  not  bring  any  periodical  rains.  Rain  is  far  from  being  fre- 
quent all  over  Sinde,  nor  does  it  occur  as  in  other  parts  of  Hindustan 
at  certain  seasons,  though  storms  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  June 
or  the  middle  of  July.  In  Upper  Sinde,  that  is,  north  of  Hyderabad, 
the  natives  of  the  country  divide  the  year  into  three  seasons,  the 
spring,  the  hot  season,  and  the  cold  season.  The  spring  is  of  very 
short  duration.  The  cold  of  the  winter  continues  to  the  end  of 
February.  The  temperate  weather  between  the  extremes  of  the  cold 
and  hot  seasons  is  very  short  The  hot  season  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  March,  and  it  continues  generally  without 
intermission  till  the  middle  of  September.  The  heat  in  Upper  Sinde 
is  greater  than  in  those  parts  of  Hindustan  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  and  the  sun  is  singularly  fatal  in  its  effects,  not  only  to 
Europeans  but  to  natives.  At  Sukkur  the  heat  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  is  three  or  four  degrees  more  intense  than  it  is  at  noon,  a 
peculiarity  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  southerly  winds  which 
uvariably  continue  to  blow  from  the  heated  deserts  till  midnight 
During  tiie  cold  season,  from  October  till  the  end  of  February,  the 
climate  of  Upper  Sinde  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  Frost  and  ice 
occasionally  occur.  The  setting  in  of  the  cold  and  violent  north  winds 
of  November  stops  all  vegetation  except  a  few  stunted  tamarisk  and 
babool  bushes. 

Sinde  is  rich  in  agricultural  products ;  rice,  wheat,  nuuse,  and  the 
other  grains  and  pulse  common  to  India  are  grown.  Indigo  is  largely 
grown  in  the  north-eastern  districts.  Opium  is  cultivated  near  Shikar- 
poor, and  in  some  other  districts.  The  sugar-cane  is  pretty  generally 
grown.  Cotton  is  generally  cultivated ;  the  best  is  that  nused  in  the 
northern  districts.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Khyrpoor. 
Hemp,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  musk-melons  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  gardens  produce  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  onions, 
and  several  kinds  of  pumpkins.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  date, 
mango,  pomegranate,  apple,  grape,  lime,  dtron,  fig,  and  various 
others.  About  Shikarpoor  and  BuJdnir  dates  are  so  plentiful  as  to 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  The  tamarisk  is 
the  most  abundant  production  of  the  uncultivated  parts,  and  is  useful 
for  many  purposes  to  the  inhabitants. 

Dromedaries  and  asses  constitute  the  principal  means  of  conveyance 
by  land.  The  horses  of  Sinde  are  small  but  hardy,  and  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue  Immense  herds  of  buffaloes  gprase  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  and  its  arms,  and  at  other  places  common  catUei 
Ohee  and  hides  constitute  important  articles  of  export  Sheep  and 
goats  are  met  with  almost  everywhere  in  Upper  Smde,  and  wool  is 
exported  from  that  tract  which  lies  west  of  the  Indus  and  north  of 
Shikarpoor.  Tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  deer,  and 
hares  live  in  the  woods.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the 
alligator,  otter,  and  badger. 

Sinde  is  a  thinly-peopled  country.  The  whole  population,  as  given 
in  the  <  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,'  1851,  is  only  1,274,744. 
The  greatest  part  is  a  desert  on  which  only  some  nomiadic  tribes 
wander  about  with  their  herds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
setUed  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  on  the  canals  which  are  fed  by 
it  The  population  is  divided  into  three  distinct  daases^  the  Sindee, 
the  Belooch,  and  the  Hindoa 

Sinde  is  divided  by  the  natives  into  two  parts :  Lar,  which  oompr«- 
hends  the  southern  portion  as  far  north  as  Sehwun ;  and  Sirra,  which 
extends  over  the  northern  districts.  Lar  contains  the  three  sea-ports 
of  the  country,  Shah-Bunder,  Vikkur,  and  Kurachee.  ShahrBunder, 
built  on  the  Mull  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  a  small  place,  accessible  for 
seaboats  of  25  tons  burden.  ViJckw,  situated  on  the  Hujamree 
mouth,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  is  larger,  the  river  being  navigable  to 
that  pUce  for  more  than  35  miles  for  sea-boatii  of  40  tons  burden. 
JCwrachee,  about  30  miles  from  the  most  western  mouth  of  tiie  Indus^ 
the  Pittee,  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  distant  from  the  sea  4  miles. 
A  harbour  at  its  entrance  protected  by  a  high  headland  affords  safe 
anchorage  at  all  seasons  to  vessels  of  800  tons,  whence  laxge  boats  can 
pass  close  up  to  the  town,  which  is  built  on  a  slightiy  rising  ground 
and  surrounded  by  a  mud  walL  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  14,000,  and 
cany  on  an  extensive  trade  by  sea  with  India,  Arabia^  and  Persia,  and 
by  land  with  Shikarpoor. 
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Hydrnfibadf  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  goTemment,  is  bnilt  not  far 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  InduB,  between  this  rivor  and  the  Fulailee 
branch,  on  a  rooky  eminence.  It  has  no  remarkable  buildings,  and 
the  population,  amountiDg  to  nearly  80,000,  live  in  mud  huts.  Nearly^ 
half  way  between  Hyderabad  and  the  Hujamree  mouth  of  the  Indus 
18  TaUOj  the  andent  capital,  which  formerly  was  washed  by  the  river, 
but  is  now  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  it.  It  presents  only  a  heap 
of  mud  ruinsy  and  contains  hardly  8000  inhabitants.  Some  good 
cotton  fabrics  are  still  made  here.  At  nearly  equal  distances  between 
Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  the  town  of 
Jumtck,  which  is  built  on  a  ^1  150  feet  high,  has  a  good  basaar, 
and  4000  inhabitants.  Meerpoor  is  built  on  a  canal  which  runs  east- 
ward from  the  Pinyaree  branch  into  the  interior,  and  fertilises  a  Teiy 
large  tract  of  country.  This  town  has  mud  walls  inclosing  a  circuit 
of  three  miles,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  more  than 
300  shops  in  the  bazaar.  (hiercoU  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  eastern 
Narra,  and  is  built  near  the  edge  of  the  Thurr.  It  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  the  desert,  and  contaios  2000  inhabitants,  dbiefly  Rajpoots. 

Sirra,  or  Upper  Sinde,  contains  seyeral  large  towns,  especially  on 
the  west  of  the  Indus.  ShikarpooTf  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
^Sinde,  is  situated  in  27*"  58'  N.  lat.,  68*"  80'  K  long.,  on  the  pbun 
which  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hala  Mountains,  26  miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  rirer.  The  walls,  of  sun-dried  brick,  but  in  a 
state  of  decay,  inclose  a  space  of  nearly  4000  yards.  The  houses  are 
also  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  confined,  and  dirty. 
The  great  bazaar  extends  800  yards,  running  through  tibe  heart  of 
the  town.  The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  especially  the  Mohammedans  and  labouring  classes, 
reside  in  them.  The  population  is  about  30,000,  of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  Hindoos  and  the  remainder  Mohsonmedans,  including 
Afghans  and  Patans.  There  are  from  80  to  40  bankers  in  Shikarpoor, 
who  have  extensive  connections  both  in  western  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  best  commercial  road  between  Hindustan,  Afghanistan,  and 
Persia  passes  through  Shikarpoor,  leading  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  Sehwwn, 
a  large  and  formerly  an  important  commercial  place,  is  built  on  a 
rocky  eminence  not  &r  from  the  place  where  the  Arrul,  or  Western 
Narra,  joins  the  Indus.  It  contains  between  10,000  and  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  fertile  country  to 
the  north.  On  the  banks  of  a  caoal  connected  with  the  Western  Narra 
is  the  town  of  Khyrgaon,  which  has  7  mosques  and  between  2000  and 
3OO0  inhabitants,  and  is  a  thriving  place.  Farther  north,  on  another 
canal  of  the  Western  Nana,  is  LarkhatuLf  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
tract  very  productive  in  rice,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities : 
it  has  12,000  inhabitants. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus  stands  the  town  of  Rortey  which 
is  built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  have  three  or 
four  stories,  are  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  Opposite  this  place,  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  is  the  fortress  Bukkwr,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
small  town  of  Sukkur,  Khyrpoor,  built  on  the  canal  of  Meerwah,  has 
18,000  inhabitants ;  the  bazaar  is  spacious.  SuJbsulooU  lies  on  the  road 
leading  from  Koree  to  Bhawulpoor;  it  has  some  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country,  especially  ghee,  hides,  and  opiumu 

The  manufactures  of  Sinde  are  not  numerous ;  but  they  may  be 
regarded  as  extensive  when  the  scantiness  of  the  population  is  con- 
siaered.  Cotton-cloth  of  a  coarse  description  is  manufactured  in  the 
principcd  towns  and  villages  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  a  little 
is  exported  to  A^banistaa  and  Persia.  Among  the  mlk  manufrtotures 
those  of  Tatta  have  acquired  repute  in  India,  especially  a  rich  fabric 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold,  variegated  in  pattern  and  of  dose  texture. 

People  of  ffindfutan, — The  aboriginal  tribes,  besides  the  Hindoos, 
are  at  present  only  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  their  cattle, 
though  they  also  cultivate  some  kinds  of  grain  in  the  more  level  parts 
of  the  districts  occupied  by  them.  Many  of  them  consist  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  families.  The  most  widely  dispersed  of 
theee  tribes  are  the  Oonda,  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  mountains 
extending  from  the  Circars  in  a  north-western  direction  over  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Mabanuddy  River  to  the  table*land  of  Omerountuc, 
which  is  in  their  possession,  and  west  of  it  to  the  sources  of  the  Tapty 
and  Wurdah.  The  Qonds  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation 
compared  with  the  Hindoos;  they  live  in  a  state  of  independence  of 
the  governments  whose  territories  they  inhabit,  and  rarely  permit 
foreigners  to  traverse  their  country.  The  western  neighbours  of  the 
Gonds  are  the  BkeeU,  who  occupy  the  Northern  Ohauts  and  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  together  with  the  mountain  region  connecting 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  with  the  AravuUL  Southward  they  extend 
to  Poona,  and  they  are  also  in  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Western  Qhauts  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  Damauiu  They  are 
not  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Qonds,  though  they  are 
more  intermixed  with  Hindoos,  and  less  independent  of  their  masters. 
The  neighbours  of  the  Bheels,  the  Cotdia,  are  dispersed  over  a  com- 
paratively small  tract  of  country.  The  Coulies  occupy  the  Western 
Ghauts  south  of  the  Bheels,  and  as  £ir  as  Bombay,  and  even  farther. 
They  enjoy  no  independence,  are  a  laborious  people,  and  at  Bombay 
and  other  places  serve  as  labourers,  and  especuJly  as  porters.  Hence 
porters  in  Hindustan  are  commonly  called  Coulies  by  Europeans.  The 
Kamims  ai-e  dispersed  over  the  Western  Ghauts,  south  of  the  Coulies. 


The  Cathies,  or  Kaihiei,  are  a  singnlar  race  of  people  inhabiting  a  part 
of  Gujerat.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cathie  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  occupied  a  portion  of' 
the  Panjab.  There  are  no  castes  amongst  them.  Besides  priests  they 
have  bards,  who  possess  authority  almost  equal  to  the  Druids.  These 
become  security  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  conduct  of  individuals 
who  have  misbehaved,  and  the  appearance  of  parties  in  actions  both 
civil  and  criminal  They  also  conduct  travellera  and  caravans  through 
districts  infested  by  robbers,  or  in  a  state  of  war.  If  a  taxK>p  of 
predatory  horse  appear  the  bard  commands  them  to  retire,  and, 
brandishing  his  dagger,  takes  a  solemn  oath  that  if  they  plunder  the 
persons  under  his  protection  he  will  stab  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
bring  his  blood  upon  their  heads.  Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  he 
as  a  person  of  celestial  origin  is  held,  and  such  the  horror  at  being  the 
cause  of  his  death,  that  the  threat  in  almost  every  instance  deiera 
them,  and  the  party  is  allowed  to  pass  on  unmolested.  The  religion 
of  these  people  consists  of  little  else  than  adoration  of  the  sun.  They 
invoke  this  object  of  their  worship  before  commencing  any  great 
undertaking,  and  if  a  plundering  expedition  be  successful  a  portion 
of  the  money  stolen  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religiozL  The 
only  functions  of  the  priests  are  to  celebrate  marriages  and  funeral 
solemnities.  They  have  but  one  sacred  building,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  near  Thuam,  and  containing  an  image  of  that  luminary. 
The  size  of  the  Cathies  appears  to  be  above  the  average,  often  exceeding 
six  feet.  The  women  are  tall  and  frequently  handsome,  and  generally 
speaking  modest  and  fiaithfuL  This  people  have  no  restrictions  of  any 
sort  regarding  food  or  drink.  (Calcutta  '  Christian  Observer,'  January, 
1847.) 

The  foreigners  settled  in  Hindustan  are  partly  Asiatics  and  partly 
Europeans.  The  Asiatics  have  come  by  sea  and  by  land.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  Arabs,  who  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  Some  Parsees,  or  Guebres,  are  dispersed  in  the  cities  on 
the  coast  between  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  Asiatics  who  entered  India 
by  land  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
They  came  to  these  countries  with  the  conquerors  who  at  several 
epochs  have  established  their  empires  here.  They  are  mostly 
Afghans,  and  commonly  called  Patans.  Their  number  ia  aaid  to 
amoimt  to  10,000,000. 

The  Europeans  in  Hindustan  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  being  rather  conquerors  than  merchants  established 
themselves  permanently  in  the  places  where  they  settled ;  but  they 
are  only  numerous  along  the  western  coast,  wliere  their  whole  popu- ' 
lation  is  said  to  be  2,000,000,  an  estimate  which  however  seems 
exaggerated.  Next  to  the  Portuguese  the  British  are  the  most 
numerous,  but  their  number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  00,000. 

Political  Pivitiofu,  Areas,  and  PopfiUUiofk — ^The  whole  of  Hindustan 
is  comprised  in  three  great  political  divisions,  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  Bengal 
Presidency  includes  the  Sub-Presidency  of  Agra,  or  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  These  divisions  include  not  only  the  territories  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  British  government,  but  also  to  a  greater  or  less 
ei^tent  aU  the  native  and  foreign  states  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Birmese  territory.  Some  of  the 
states  are  subsidiary,  some  are  tributary,  some  are  protected,  and  some' 
are  nominally  independent,  but  all  are  more  or  less  under  British 
superintendence  and  control  The  British  government  have  treaties 
of  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Nizam  (or  ruler)  of  Hyderabad,  the 
King  of  Oude,  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor,  and  the  Raja  of  Gwalior.  The 
Bundelcund  States  and  Nerbudda  Territories  are  tributary  and  pro- 
tected. Indore  and  Bhopal  are  protected,  but  not  tributary.  The 
States  of  Rajpootana  are  tributary  and  protected.  Rohilound  is  pro- 
tected, but  not  tributary.  The  Hill  States  and  Sikkim  are  tributarv 
and  protected.  Bhawulpoor  is  protected,  but  not  tributary.  Gholab 
Sing  is  protected,  but  not  tributary.  Cossya  and  Garrow  Hilla  and 
Muneepoor  are  protected.  TiperaJi  is  independent.  The  Cuttack 
Mehals  are  tributary.  With  Cochin,  Travancore,  and  Mysore  there  are 
treaties  of  subsidiary  alliance ;  but  Mysore  is  at  present  under  British 
managements  Jeypoor  and  the  Hill  Zemindaries  are  protected.  With 
the  Guicowar  and  the  Raja  of  Cutch  there  are  treaties  of  subsidiary 
alliance.  Colapoor,  Sawunt  Warree,  and  Sattara  are  at  present  tmder 
British  managements  Nepaul  ia  neither  tributary  nor  protected,  but 
is  restricted  in  certain  respects  hj  a  treaty  of  alliance.  The  French 
and  Portuguese  possessions  are  independent.  Each  of  the  great 
divisions  comprises,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  Regulation  Provinces  and 
Non-Regulation  Provinces;  and  under  the  actual  operations  of  the 
government  many  of  the  old  names  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
governments  are  gradually  going  out  of  use.  The  native  governments, 
for  purposes  of  protection,  superintendence,  &c.,  are  also  included  in 
each  of  the  divisions. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  includes  7  Regulation  Process  (Jessore, 
Bhaugulpoor,  Cuttack,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  and  Chitti«ong), 
and  8  Non-Regulation  Provinces  (Sugor  and  Nerbudda,  C^Sutlej, 
North-East  Frontier.  Goalpara,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  South-West 
Frontier,  and  Panjab,  including  the  JuUindar  Doab  and  Kooloo 
territory). 

The  North-Westem  Provinces,  which  are  under  a  lieutenant^  vemor 
and  are  sometimes  oaUed  tiie  Sub-F^residenoy  of  Agra,  Include  6  Regu- 
ktion  Provinces  (Delhi^  Meerut,  Rohilcuud,  Ai^niy  AUababad,  uaU 
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Benares),  and  7  Kon-Regulation  Districts  (Kumaon,  Otmral,  and  otlii^r 
Hill  States). 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  includes  18  Regulation  Districts  (Raja- 
mundry,  MasiUipatam,  Gtintoor,  Nellore,  Chingleput,  Madras,  South 
Arcot^  North  Arcot,  Bellary,  Guddapah,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Trichi- 
nopoli,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinniyellj,  Malabar,  and  Canara),  and  8 
Kon-Regulation  Districts  (Qangam,  Yizagapatam,  and  Kumool). 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  includes  18  Regulation  Provinces  (Surat^ 
Baroach,  Ahmedabad,  Raiia,  Candeisb,  Tannab,  Poona,  Ahmed* 
nuggur,  Sholapore,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  Rutnagherry,  and  Bombay 
Island),  and  three  Non-Regulation  Proyinces  (Colaba,  Sinde,  and 
SatUra). 

The  following  are  the  areas  and  the  population,  ns  far  as  they  are 
knomi,  or  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  British 
Possessions,  and  of  the  Native  and  Foreign  States,  included  under 
eadi  of  the  three  great  divisions : — 


BRITISH   P08SES9I0:<A. 


Presidency  of  Bengal  . 
North  Western  Provinces 
Presidency  of  Madras      . 
Presidency  of  Bombay 


KATIVR  STATES. 

BenffaL 
Rydersbad     •        .        .       •       < 
Onds         •       *        •        .       • 
Ncpaul  ••.... 
Najrpoor    •        »         .        •         . 
Bandpicand  and  Ncrbudda  dbtricts 
Indore       ..... 
Bhopal  •        .        •        •        . 

States  of  Rajpootana  •        •        • 
Rohilcund      .        •        .        .        . 
HiH  States  .         .        "         • 

Seikh  Protected  SUtes    • 
Sikkim 

Bahvulpoor  .        • 
Gholab  Sing's  Territories    . 
Oossya  and  Qarrow  Hills 
Maneepoor         •        .         • 
Tiperah  .         •         • 

Cuttaok  Mehals         •        • 


8q.  Miles. 

325,052 

85,571 

144,880 

120,063 


Population. 

47,958,320 
23,800,549 
16,339,426 
10,485,017 


670,177         98,588,312 


•  •     • 
•         •         • 

•  «     • 


95,337 

23,738 

54,500 

76,432 

56,311 

15,080 

8,312 

119,859 

720 

12,852 

32,177 

2,504 

20,003 

25,128 

7,711 

7,584 

7,632 

16,929 


10,666,080 

2,970,000 

1,940,000 

4,650,000 

5,871,112 

1,415,200 

815,360 

8,745,006 

320,400 

891,007 

2,250,809 

92,648 

600,000 

750,000 

231,605 

75,840 

7,682 

761,805 


Madraa. 
Coehin  •        •        •        . 

Mysore      •        *        •        • 
^naTaneors     •        •        •        < 
Jeypeor  and  Hill  Zemindarics 


Bomhajft 
Oaieoirar*8  Territories    . 
States  tributary  to  the  GuicoTrur 
Cambay  and  Ballasinore  . 
Sorat         .        .        .        .        , 
Ahmednaggnr  .        • 

Oolapoor 

Sawunt  Warree       •        •        • 
Myhee  Cannta    .        •        •        « 
Beira  Caunta  ,        •        • 

Cutch 

Sattara  Jaghirdars  .        • 


583,404         43,054,596 


1,988 
30,886 

4,722 
13,041 


288,176 
8,000,000 
1,011,824 

391,230 


60,637  4,691,280 


24,249 

1,794,496 

5,250 

388,500 

758 

56,092 

850 

62,900 

1,700 

125,800 

3,445 

600,000 

800 

120,000 

3,400 

251,000 

5,329 

894,346 

6,764 

600,536 

8,775 

419,028 

foaztoir  rossiflsioscs. 
Pondicherry,  Garical,  Ac.  French 
Ooa,  Daauon,  sad  Din,  Portaguese 


smocAaT* 
British  Possessions         . 
Natire  States     . 
Foreign  Possessions        • 


66,320  4,613,226 


188 
800 


988 


676,177 

600,861 

988 


171,217 
500,000 

671,217 

98,583,312 

62,359,051 

671,217 


Total 1,367,626       151,613,680 

The  above  areas  are  in  many  instances  only  approximations ;  but 
by  a  careful  estimation  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  area  of 
British  India,  including  Sinde,  the  Pai^'ab,  the  Jullindar  Doab,  and 
Tenasserim,  is  800,758  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  Native  States  is 
508,442  square  miles,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,309,200  square  miles. 
This  superficial  extent  is  included  in  a  bounding-line  11,260  miles  in 
length.  This  estimation  has  been  made  by  the  officers  employed  in 
the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hindustan,  and  probably  does 
not  include  some  of  the  native  states  which  are  given  in  the  preceding 
list,  while  others  of  them  are  transferred  to  British  India.  Since  the 
estimate  was  made,  the  province  of  Pega  in  Birma  has  been  annexed 
to  the  East  India  Company's  territories.  This  was  done  in  November 
1852.  The  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hindustan  was  commenced 
Buon  after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  of  it,  in  1848,  the  total 
area  completed  was  477,044  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  812,389/. 

Sevei^  important  public  works  have  been  lately  completed,  or  are 


tiow  in  process  of  ezeeuttoa  in  Britiaih  India.  The  Ganges  Canal 
(898  miles  in  length),  reforred  to  in  the  article  Bekoal  (voL  i.,  coL 
1008)  is  now  completed,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Major 
Cautley.  It  was  formally  opened  at  Boorkee  on  April  8th,  1854.  At 
Calcutta  about  44  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed.  The  elect'.rit. 
telegraph  has  been  laid  down  over  about  3000  miles,  reaching  as  far 
north  as  the  city  of  Agra,  and  instantaneous  communication  of  i*itel- 
ligence  has  thus  been  secured  between  Calcutta,  Agra,  Bombay ,  au>l 
other  important  cities.  According  to  a  statement  presented  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  1851,  the  total  amount  of  expen  itunt 
on  public  worica  in  India  during  10  years  previous  to  1849,  wa^ 
8,460,980{. 

ffittanfy  Oovemment,  <fee. — Commerce  between  India  and  the  wes  tern 
nations  of  Asia  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest 
historical  times.  The  Arabs  brought  the  produce  of  India  from  the 
modem  Sinde  and  the  Malabar  coast  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  sou  h- 
westem  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gerra  on  the  Persian  Gulf^  from  which 
places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  was 
purohased  by  the  Phcsnician  merohanta.  Indian  articles  were  also 
brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacua^ 
and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phoenicia;  whence 
Europe  was  supplied. 

The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  oonceming  India, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  derived  from  the 
Persians;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  third  book  of  Herodotus  (9S-105).  The  expedition  of  Alexander 
first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  Indi& 
He  did  not  advance  farther  east  than  the  Hyphasis  (the  Gharra  of  the 
Panjab),  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  oocan,  and 
afterwards  sent  Nearohus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gul£  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucos, 
in  his  war  with  the  Prasii,  advanced  as  £ar  as  the  Gitngos.  The 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  founded  by  Theodotus,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs,  and  which  lasted  from  B.O.  255-  to  B.O.  126,  com- 
prised a  considerable  part  of  northern  India.  After  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  Indian  trade  was  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  by  its  merohants.  The  Komana  never  extended  their 
conquests  aa  far  as  India. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  Hindustan  from  tha 
time  of  Alexander  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  Tatara  (called  Scythians  by  the  Greeks),  overthrow  the  king- 
dom of  Bactria  ?n  B.O.  126,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  noi*th-westem  provinces  of  Hindustan  till  they  wen 
driven  beyond  the  Indus  in  B.c.  56  by  Yicramaditya  I.  The  earliest 
invasion  of  Hindustan  by  the  Mohammedans  was  probably  made  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  10th  oentury.  A  sucoession  of  invasions  and 
conquests  followed,  and  in  1098  Delhi  was  taken,  and  made  the  seat 
of  the  Mohammedan  government  in  India.  In  1290  the  dominion 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghsns,  but  the  Afghan  ^nasty  was 
put  an  end  to  in  1526  by  Baber,  a  desoendant  of  Timur,  who  took 
Delhi,  and  established  the  Tatar  dynasty,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Mogul  empire.  That  empire  no  longer  exists,  and  its  power  has 
passed  to  the  British. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  nation  of  Ettrope  that  obtained  any 
dominion  in  Hindustan.  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  with  three  ships  at 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1498.  The  Portu- 
guese rapidly  acquired  extensive  power  in  the  country.  By  the 
possession  of  Malacca^  which  fell  into  their  hands  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  Gkuna,  they  commanded  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  by  their  numerous  settlements  along  the  Malabar  coasts 
espedidly  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  monopolised  the  commerce  with 
Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentury,  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  French  began  to  mSk.e  settlements  along  the  ooast;  and  the 
Portuguese  lost  their  dominions  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
acquired  them.    They  still  possess  Goa,  Damaun,  and  Diu. 

The  Dutch  never  acquired  much  political  power  in  Hindustan; 
though  at  one  time  they  carried  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  . 
trade.  The  Frenoh  on  the  contnuy  obtained  extensive  possessions  in 
the  Deccan.  Their  principal  settlement  was  at  Pondicherry,  of  which 
they  acquired  possession  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centuxy,  and 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  European  establishments 
in  the  country.  But  their  power  in  the  Deccan  was  principally  owing 
to  the  prudent  and  vigorous  government  of  Dapleix  in  1749.  Under 
liis  administration  the  Northern  Ciroars  were  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  the  English  power  was  almost  destroyed.  Dupleix  was  succeeded 
by  Count  de  Lally,  who  was  sent  from  France  with  a  large  fleet  in 
1756 ;  but  this  expedition  entirely  failed;  and  Pondicherry  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1761.  At  present  the  French  possessions  consist 
only  of  Pondicherry,  which  was  restored,  Carioal^  Yanaon,  Mah^  and 
Chandernagore. 

The  commencement  and  early  progress  of  British  authority  in 
Hindustan  have  already  been  described.     [Bengal;  Bombay.] 

The  East  India  Company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1599,  when 
its  capital,  amounting  to  30,000/.,  was  divided  into  101  sharea  In 
1600  the  association  obtained  a  charter  from  the  orown^  under  which 
thc^  were  to  possess  certain  privileges,  and  were  formed  into  a  corpo« 
ration  for  15  years  with  the  title  of  '*  The  €k>vemor  and  Company 
of  Merohants  of  London  trading  to  the   East  Indiea"     The  firut 
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eotnmerdal  AdyeDtures  of  tlie  Company  were  Mnall,  but  a  profit  of  from 
100  to  200  per  oent.  was  realised  upon  the  capital  employed,  and  in 
1609  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  reoewed  for  an  indefinite 
period,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  government^  upon 
giving  three  years  notice  to  that  effect.  The  first  factory  of  the 
Company  was  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  established  in  1602.  In  1611  the 
Company  obtained  permission  from  the  Kogul  to  establish  faotoHes 
at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Gk>ga.  In  1639  permission  was 
obtained  to  erect  a  fortress  at  Madras,  in  1652  the  first  footing  was 
obtained  in  Bengal,  and  in  1668  the  Island  of  Bombay  was  oeded  to 
the  Company  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come  as  part 
of  his  marriage-portion  with  the  Princesa  Catharine  of  Portugal 

The  functions  of  goyemment  were  first  exercised  by  the  Company 
in  1624,  when  authority  was  given  to  it  bv  the  king  to  punish  its 
servants  abroad  either  by  civil  or  by  martial  law,  and  thia  authority 
extended  even  to  the  power  of  taking  life.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  was  sucoessivciy  augmented,  Ull  in  179i  it  amounted  to 
6,000,000/L  By  an  Act,  6  Anne,  a  17,  the  Company  received  the 
ezclosive  privilege,  as  regarded  English  subjeota,  of  trading  to  all 

£  laces  east  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  aa  far  as  the  Straits  of 
[a^alhaens;  and  this  privilege  was  confirmed  by  successive  acts  of 
Parliament  till  1814,  when  the  Company's  charter  was  renewed  for 
20  years.  Retaining  only  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into 
this  country,  the  Company  resigned  its  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  Kast  Indies,  and  allowed  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  British 
merchants  with  the  whole  of  its  Indian  possessionsL  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Company  found  it  impossible  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  traders,  whose  business  was  conducted  with 
greater  vigilance  and  economy  than  was  possible  on  the  part  of  a 
great  company ;  its  exports  of  merchandise  to  India  fell  off  during 
the  10  years  from  600,0002.  in  1814-15  to  275,0002.  in  1823-24,  and  to 
73,0002.  in  the  foUowiag  year,  after  which  all  such  exportation  of 
merchandise  to  India  on  the  part  of  the  Company  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased.  The  shipments  to  China  were  still  continued,  and  large 
quantities  of  stores  were  also  sent  to  India  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  and  other  public  establishments. 

The  impossibility  of  the  Company's  entering  into  competition  with 
private  merchants  had  a  powerful  influence  with  Parliament  when  it 
was  called  upon  to  l^islate  upon  the  affairs  of  India,  and  in  the 
charter  of  1833  not  only  was  tiie  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  and 
tea-trade  abolished,  but  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying 
on  any  commercial  operations  whatever  upon  its  own  account,  and 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  territorial  and  politioal  management  of 
the  vast  empire  which  it  has  brought  beneath  its  sway. 

The  succession  of  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties  by  which  the 
territorial  possessions  and  political  power  of  the  East  India  Company 
have  been  acquired,  are  matters  of  history.  It  may  suffice  to  state, 
that  in  addition  to  the  Non-Regulation  Provinces  attached  to  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements,  as  they  are 
called,  were  also  placed  under  the  control  of  that  government,  namely, 
Penang,  Province  WeUealey,  Singapore,  and  Malacca;  but^  by  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca,  from  Sept»  Ist,  1851,  were  formed  into  a  separate 
government^  independent  of  Bombay. 

The  charter  of  1833  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  85)  expired  in  April, 
1854,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict,  cap  95,  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  oonstitution  of  the  Boaid  of  Directors, 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  government  of  the  empire,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  are  brought  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Gbvemment  and  of  the  British  Parliament 

The  home  government  of  the  East  India  Company  consists  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  out  of  the  general  body  of 
proprietors  twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (six  others 
being  appointed  by  the  crown),  declare  the  amount  of  dividend,  and 
make  bye-laws.  The  Board  of  Directors  appoint  the  govemor-genenl 
of  India  and  the  governors  of  each  preaidenqy ;  but  as  these  appoints 
^ents  are  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  they  may  be  said 
to  rest  virtually  with  the  government  The  directors  have  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  recalling  any  of  these  governors ;  and  in  1844  they 
exercised  this  power  by  rec(dling-Lord  Ellenborough,  the  govemor- 
generaL  All  subordinate  appointments  are  made  by  the  directors, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  a  certain  portion  of  this  patronage  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  ControL  The 
Board  of  Control  was  established  in  August*  1784,  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  known  as  Mr.  Pitt's  India  BilL  This  board  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  territorial  and  political  ooncems  of  Uie  Com- 
pany, and  the  president  has  been  oorreotiy  described  as  "  a  secretary 
of  state  for  the  affairs  of  India,  governing  by  means  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  its  instrument  in  all  matters  of  a  political  nature." 

The  army  of  the  British  government  in  India,  including  her  Majesty's 
troops  and  the  Company's  European  and  native  troops  of  all  arms, 
consists  of  289,529  men,  namely : — Queen's  troops,  Europeans,  29,480; 
Company's  troops,  Europeans,  19,923;  natives,  240,121.  The  con- 
tingent troops  of  tiie  native  states  commanded  by  British  officers,  and 
available  under  treaties  to  the  British  govemment»  amount  to  about 
32,000  men* 

The  total  net  revenues  of  India,  for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1858^ 


are  estimated  by  Sir  C.  Wood,  Prssident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  at 
26,915,4312. ;  the  total  ohaiges  for  the  same  year  at  26,270,9662.  The 
total  amount  of  the  public  debts,  bearing  interest,  April  80th,  1862,  was 
48,014,2442.,  on  which  the  annual  amount  of  interest  was  2,279,5812. 

Languoffei  cmd  RdiffUnk^The  langui^es  spoken  in  India  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  consisting  of  those  languages 
which  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  which  are  spoken  m  the 
northern  and  central  provinces — ^these  include  the  Hindee,  Bengalee, 
Punjabee,  Mahratta,  Quaerattee,  Cutchee,  Boondela,  Brig  Bhakhur, 
Ooriya,  and  Asamese  :  the  other  oomprising  those  languages  which  are 
not  so  closely  dependent  upon  the  Sansorit,  and  which  are  spoken  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  penmaula — ^these  are  the  Teloogoo,  Tamul, 
Canarese,  Malavala,  and  Cingalese.  The  common  language  of  Moham- 
medans throughout  India  isOordoo  or  Hindostanee^  This  is  a  compound 
of  Hindee,  the  primitive  language  of  the  Hindoos,  witii  Arabic  and 
Persian,  the  languages  spoken  by  their  Mohammedan  coDqnerora.  The 
Legislative  Acts  of  the  Gk>vernor-General  in  Council  are  translated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  into  Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Oordoo  or 
Hindostanee.  The  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  divided 
into  four  castes,  or  races — the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaiivas,  and 
Sudras.  The  Brahmans  occupy  the  first  rank  in  Hindoo  society,  and 
their  proper  duties  are  to  teaon  the  Vedas  or  saored  books,  to  perform 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  to  meditate  upon  divine  and  holy  objects. 
The  Ksbatriya,  or  militaiy  class,  is  said  by  the  Brahmans  to  be  extinct, 
but  the  R^poots  claim  to  belong  to  this  class.  The  Vaisyas  are  agri- 
culturists, herdsmen,  and  hunters.  The  Sudras  are  the  handicraftsmen 
and  artisans,  and  form  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class  of  Hindoo 
society.  The  sects  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided  at  the  present 
day  are  numerous ;  but  they  are  all  of  modem  origin,  and  most  of  the^^ 
differ  very  much  from  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

Mdueatvm  and  ChriMianUy. — ^The  amount  laid  out  by  government 
for  the  purposes  of  education  is  above  100,0002.  a  year.  Some  particu- 
lars under  this  head  will  be  found  in  the  article  Binoal. 

In  1852  there  were  in  India  128  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
including  three  bishops ;  there  were  sOso  6  army  chaplains,  who  were 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  in  January  185S,  there 
were,  aa  for  as  could  be  aacertained,  42  Roman  Catholic  priests  offici- 
ating throughout  Indi^  There  are  12  Missionary  Societies  at  present 
carrying  on  operations  in  India :  their  names,  given  according  to  the 
order  in  which  their  operations  were  commenced  in  India,  are  as 
follows : — ^Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gbspel,  1727 ;  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  1793;  London  Missionary  Society,  1805; 
American  Board  of  Commissionera,  1812 ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1814 ;  Church  Missionary  Society,  1815 ;  General  Baptist 
Mission,  1822 ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1830 ;  Established  Churoh 
of  Sootland,  1880 ;  B&sel  Missionary  Society,  1880 ;  American  Presby- 
terian Miasiou,  1834  ;  American  Baptist  Mission,  1840.  According  to 
a  statement  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
July  1853,  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in 
India  presents  the  following  figures : — The  number  of  stations  is  258 ; 
of  preachers  988,  of  whom  883  are  missionaries,  and  600  are  native 
catechists:  there,  are  250  native  churches,  with  15,129  members,  and 
a  native  Christian  population  of  94,145;  the  number  of  vernacular 
schools  is  1120,  attended  by  38,102  boys ;  of  English  schools  for  boys 
there  are  92,  with  13,189  scholars;  of  boarding-schools  86,  with  2167 
boys ;  of  day  schools  for  girls  262,  with  8772  scholars ;  and  boarding- 
schools  for  girls  97,  with  2576  boarden.  The  number  of  English 
chapels  in  connexion  with  the  Missions  was  62. 

HINGHAM.    [Norfolk.] 

HINOJOSA.     [Cordova,  Spanish.] 

HINTON  WALDHIDQE.    [13j»K8HTRB.] 

HINZUAN.     [Amzuan.] 

HIOURING.    [Aalboro.] 

HIPPERHOLHE.    [Yorxbhire.] 

HIPPO.    [Bona.] 

HIPPOLITE  DU  FORT,  ST.    [Qard.] 

HISPANIA.    [SfAXW.] 

HISPANIO'LA,  HISPARO'LA,  ESPAfJO'LA  (that  Is,  Little 
Spain),  known  also  under  the  names  of  SAN  DOMINGO  and  HAITI, 
is  one  of  the  Great  Antilles  or  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  It 
extends  from  the  Mona  Passage^  which  separatee  it  from  Puerto  Rico, 
to  the  Windward  Passage,  which  lies  between  it  and  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  between  68*  SO'  and  74<>  SO'  W.  long.,  17''  40"  and  20*  N.  lat. 
Its  length  is  about  860  miles.  Its  area  is  about  29,500  square  miles, 
or  nearly  the  extent  of  Ireland ;  and  four  times  as  large  as  Jamaica. 
The  population  is  said  to  be  about  940,000,  of  whom  490,000  are 
blacks,  420,000  mulattoes  or  Creoles,  and  28,000  whites.  The  island 
is  now  divided  between  two  states ;  the  western  portion  forming  the 
empire  of  Haiti,  the  eastern  the  republic  of  San  Domingo. 

Hispaniola  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  (January 
1493),  at  which  time  it  received  this  name.  The  Spaniard!)  formed 
settiements  first  at  Isabella  and  then  at  San  Domingo.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  these  settlements  received  much  attention,  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity,  until  different  parts  of  the  American  continent  were 
discovered  and  conquered.  From  that  time  Hispaniola  was  neglected 
and  as  the  natives  had  been  nearly  extirpated,  the  island  soon  became 
depopulated,  and  the  norUiem  and  western  districts  were  nearly  a 
desert    The  buooaneers  now  aattied  on  the  island  of  Tortuga,  opposite 
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Cape  FrangaiB,  and  also  on  the  coast.  Peroeivixig  that  they  would 
be  driven  away  by  the  Spaniarda,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to 
France,  and  Louis  XIV.  sent  them  a  governor.  In  1607  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  western  districts,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
island,  to  France.  The  French,  who  considered  their  portion  of 
Hispaniola  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  their  foreign  settlements,  began 
to  cultivate  it  with  great  care.  In  1791  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  French  portion  only  was  valued  at  more  than  8,000,0002.  sterling. 
In  1794  the  negro  slaves  were  declared  free  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, a  declaration  which  was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  mas8aci*ed  a  large  number  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  emigrate.  One  of 
their  ohiefs,  Touissant  I'Ouverture,  established  in  1801  a  kind  of 
republic,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  French  army  sent  out  by 
Bonaparte  in  1802.  After  he  had  been  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Fiance,  the  negroes  rallied  under  Dessalines,  and  expelled 
the  French  in  1803.  Dessalines  restored  to  the  island  the  name  of 
Haiti,  a  name  by  which  it  was  called  by  the  natives  when  discovered 
by  Columbus.  In  1804  Dessalines  followed  the  example  of  Bonaparte 
and  called  himself  emperor;  in  1806  he  was  murdered.  After  his 
death  the  French  portion  of  Hispaniola  was  divided  into  two  states : 
the  northern  coast  was  formed  into  a  negro  republic  under  Christophe, 
who  in  1811  also  took  the  title  of  emperor ;  the  plains  about  the  Bay 
of  Gbnaves  became  a  mulatto  ropublio  under  Petion.  Continual  war 
was  carried  on  between  these  two  republics.  After  the  death  of 
Petion  (1818)  he  was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  republic  by  Boyer. 
Christophe  having  killed  himself  on  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  1820,  Boyer  united  the  whole  under  his  authority.  In  the 
meantime  the  Spsnieh  part  of  Hispaniola  had  been  ceded  to  France  in 
1795,  but  was  re-occupied  by  the  Spaniurds  in  1808.  The  following 
year  however  it  declared  its  independence  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  until  1822,  when  it  was  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Boyer,  who  thus  united  the  whole  island  under 
his  government  France  recognised  the  independence  of  Haiti  in 
1825,  the  Haitian  government  undertaking  to  pay  the  sum  of 
150,000,000  franca  (subsequently  reduced  to  90,000,000  francs)  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the  French  colonists  during  the  revolution. 
Boyer  retained  the  presidency  till  1844,  when  he  was  deposed.  The 
following  years  were  spent  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme  power,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  election,  in  March  1847,  of  C^eneral  Faustm 
Souluque  as  president.  Although  nominally  republican,  the  govern^ 
.  ment  of  Haiti  was  really  despotic,  absolute  power  having  been  usurped 
by  the  president ;  and  even  the  name  of  a  republic  was  at  length  put 
an  end  to  by  Souluque  declaring  himself,  August  1849,  Emperor  of 
Haiti    He  was  crowned  as  Faustin  I.  in  April  1850. 

li(eanwhile,  however,  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island  had 
been  formed  into  a  separate  state.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Haitian  government,  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Hispaniola,  in 
February  1844,  declared  themRelves  independent  under  the  title  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Their  leader.  General  Santana,  was  elected 
the  first  president ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  the  present  head 
of  the  republic,  Baez.  The  independence  of  the  Dominican  republic 
was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  1850,  and  sabsequently  by 
other  powers.  The  Emperor  of  Haiti  however  still  refuses  to  recog- 
nise the  republic,  or  to  withdraw  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  island ;  although,  after  many  failures,  he  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  reconquer  the  republican  territory. 

Surface^  <fec.— Hispaniola  is  considered  to  be  the  most  fertile  island  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  outline  is  greatly  broken  by  several  promontories 
and  peninsulas  and  other  projecting  points  of  land.  Its  surface 
exhibits  a  great  variety  on  rather  a  large  scale.  Near  the  centra  of 
the  island,  but  somewhat  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern 
shores,  is  a  mountain-knot,  called  Cibao,  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  7000  feet  From 
this  point  a  range  runs  southward,  and  terminates  on  the  southern 
coast  in  a  broad  and  rugged  promontory  opposite  the  rocky  island  of 
Alta  Vela.  Three  ranges,  rising  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  branch  oflf 
from  the  western  side  of  these  mountains  towards  the  west  The  two 
northern  are  inunediately  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Cibao. 
The  most  northern  gradually  approaches  the  northern  coasts  which  it 
skirts  at  a  short  distance  from  Cap  Haitian,  and  then  continues  near 
the  ahores  to  Cap  St  Nicolas.  The  middle  chain  proceeds  in  a 
westerly  direction  untU  it  neariy  attains  the  Bay  of  Gona!ve,  when  it 
runs  along  the  shore  to  its  termination  at  Cap  San  Marc,  south  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Marc.  The  most  southern  chain  is  an  o£Eset  of  the  moun- 
Uin-mass  of  Mount  Bahoruoo,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Alta  Vela.  It  runs  along  the  south- 
em  shore  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
south-western  peninsula,  as  far  as  Capes  Tiburon  and  Dame  Marie. 
These  ranges  perhaps  occupy  mora  than  half  the  surface  of  the  island, 
but  contain  between  them  two  extensive  valleys,  or  rather  plains. 
The  northern  plain  is  called,  after  the  river  which  flows  through  it 
the  Plain  of  Artibonite.  In  its  eastern  part  ara  extensive  savannahs,  or 
natural  meadows;  but  towards  the  west  is  a  fruitful  soil.  The 
Houthem  plain  is  called  Cul  de  Sao.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the 
lake  called  Lagima  de  Henriquillo,  which  is  50  miles  in  circuit  The 
water  is  salt»  and  has  no  outlet  The  surrounding  country  is  exceed- 
iiiffly  picturesque.    West  of  it,  at  no  great  distance,  is  a  smaller  lake 


of  fresh  water,  called  Saumache.  The  country  round  these  hikes  is 
not  cultivated,  and  abounds  in  game.  The  western  district  of  this 
plain,  which  rsaohes  to  Port  an  Prince,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Besides 
these  two  great  plains  several  level  tracts  occur  between  the  moun- 
tains and  Uie  shores,  which  are  very  fertile,  but  not  of  great  extent 

East  and  south-east  of  the  Cibao  Mountains  there  is  a  very  rugged 
and  almost  uninhabited  mountainous  tract,  which  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  range  which  runs  along  the  northern  shores  from  the  bay  of 
Monte  Christi,  on  the  west,  to  Vieux  Cap  Fran9ais,  on  the  east,  and 
descends  to  the  coast  with  a  steep  declivity.  Between  this  range  and 
the  Cibao  Mountains  is  a  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  watered  by  the 
river  Tague,  and  known  as  the  Plain  of  San  lago.  The  remainder  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two  laige  plains,  lying 
east  and  west,  with  a  range  of  low  mountains  between  them,  which 
issues  from  the  uninhabited  mountain  tracts  and  terminates  at  the 
most  eastern  promontory  of  the  island.  Cap  Engafio.  On  the  north 
of  this  range  is  a  plain.  La  Vega,  50  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide, 
noted  for  its  groat  fertility,  though  it  has  never  been  well  cultivated. 
The  rivers  Cotuy  and  Yuna,  which  drain  it,  fall  after  their  union  into 
the  Bay  of  Samana  under  the  latter  name.  The  southern  plain,  called 
Los  Llsnos,  extends  from  the  town  of  San  Domingo  to  that  of  Higuey, 
about  80  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  80  miles ;  but  it  is  only  a 
savannah  adapted  for  pasture-ground,  the  rank  gra^s  of  which  being 
burnt  in  the  dry  season,  wliilst  the  cattle  take  to  the  forests  or  the 
mountains,  serves  as  a  manure  to  the  new  grass,  which  springs  up  in 
the  rainy  season. 

The  coast,  which  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  has  a  great  number 
of  harbours,  which  admit  vessels  of  moderate  size :  some  of  them 
are  spacious,  deep,  and  safe.  Near  Cape  St  Nicolas,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  port  of  St  Nicolas,  which  is 
6  miles  long,  and  capable  of  holding  an  immense  fleet  Ships  of  the 
largest  size  may  safely  ride  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  the 
harbour  being  surrounded  on  evexy  side  by  mountains  of  corisider- 
able  elevation.  The  harbour  of  Cap  Haltien,  or  Fr!in9ais,  on  the 
northern  coast^  is  spacious,  and  though  not  so  well  sheltered,  offers 
good  anchorage.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  the  Bay  of 
Samana,  which  is  vexy  capacious,  and  offers  excellent  anchorage  for 
the  largest  fleets,  within  the  reef  which  blocks  a  huge  part  of  its 
mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Samana,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it  is 
about  82  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  island  is  low  and  swampy, 
but  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  near  Cape  Cabron,  1236  feet,  is 
the  highest  The  harbour  of  the  town  of  San  Domingo  is  a  very 
indifferent  one,  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  southern  winds ;  but 
the  ground  is  good  for  holding.  In  ttie  Bay  of  Qonaive  are  the  ports 
of  Port  au  Prince  and  Gonaivc  Port  au  Prince  has  two  harbours, 
formed  by  some  islets,  which  offer  good  and  safe  anchorage.  The 
port  of  Qonaive  is  rather  large,  and  excellent  in  point  of  security, 
being  formed  by  a  little  island,  which  leaves  a  narrow  channel,  but 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The  island  of  Gonalve  in  this  bay  has 
an  area  of  above  200  square  miles. 

The  geology  of  the  island  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Mountain 
limestone  appears  to  be  the  prevalent  formation.  Schistose  rocks 
occur  in  many  places,  having  in  Samana  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 
Quartz  rocks  occur  frequently.  Mica-slates  are  met  with  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Samana ;  but  calcareous  rocks  are 
the  prevalent  formation.  The  most  remarkable  geological  feature 
of  this  peninsula  however  appears  to  be  the  insulated  conical  lime- 
stone hillocks  described  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  ('  Geog.  Journal ' 
vol  xxiiL,  p.  276.)  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Lorenzo.  These  hillocks,  of  which  there  is  a  lai^  number,  are  from 
80  to  150  feet  high,  generally  denuded  of  vegetation  to  a  height  of 
from  10  to  20  feet  ^^  thence  partially  and  sparingly  ovei^grown  with 
plants  to  the  top.  The  action  of  the  sea  has  undermined  many  of 
them,  forming  caverns  in  some  instances  150  feet  in  extent,  and  60  or 
70  feet  high,  in  which  are  numerous  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
some  above  20  feet  high.  These  caverns  were  formerly  resorted  to 
as  places  of  assembly,  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  and 
for  shelter  from  foes,  by  the  aborigines,  who  appear  to  have  regarded 
them  with  great  veneration,  and  to  have  attached  many  singular 
legends  to  them.  Gold  in  small  quantities,  copper,  and  platinum  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ishuid.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  many  places, 
and  in  Saoiana  are  extensive  veins  of  bituminous  coat 

Cflimate,  Productiont,  dte. — ^The  climate  of  Hispaniola  diffen  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  other  Antilles,  the  rainy  season  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  year  on  the  southern  and  northern  coasta 
On  the  soutnem  it  agrees  with  the  rainy  season  of  Jamaica,  begin- 
ning with  gentle  showers  from  the  south  at  the  end  of  April  These 
showers  continue  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  are  followed  by  dry 
weather,  which  lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  July  begin  the 
abundant  rains,  which  continue  from  August  to  November.  The 
winter  is  rather  cool,  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  70**  and  still 
more  rarely  descending  below  60**.  The  northern  coast  has  only 
showen  between  August  and  October;  in  November  the  rains  cease 
for  a  short  time,  but  in  December  and  January  they  descend  in 
torrents :  afterwards  they  are  moderate,  and  cease  entirely  in  April. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  ia  moderated  by  the  prevailing  noitheru 
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wind*.  Hunioanet  are  as  freqaent  on  the  aouihem  ooast  as  ia 
Jamaioa,  but  thajr  ooeur  rarely  on  the  northern  ahorea.  Along  the 
low  lands  and  pkina  the  yellow  fever  is  very  prevalent 

Fifty  yeam  ago  Hispaniola  was  noted  for  its  eztensire  plantations 
of  sogsr,  coffee^  cotton,  indigo,  and  oacao»  but  they  have  now  almost 
entire^  disappeared,  except  those  of  coffee,  which  are  much  reduced. 
The  present  population  having  few  wants,  which  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  jM>U  enables  them  with  litUe  labour  or  forethought  to  supply, 
and  Yaluing  their  ease  more  than  anything  else^  employ  but  a  few 
hours  daily,  or  even  weekly,  in  productive  labour.  In  £Eaiti  a  'code 
ruraly'  promulgated  by  Boyer  in  1826,  provides  for  an  enforced  cul- 
ture of  the  soil,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  proprietors  of  small 
portiona  of  land^  who  are  extremely  numerous,  miere  pursued  at 
all  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  wretched  manner.  Ck>ffee  is  the 
diief  artide  of  eultivation ;  the  other  articles  of  most  importance 
raised  are  maiae,  millet,  cassava,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  &a  Cotton 
is  grown  only  to  a  small  extent.  Besides  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes^  yams, 
and  pine44>ples,  their  gardena  produee  the  fruits  of  the  south  of 
Europe^  aa  figi,  oranges^  pomegranates,  and  almonds.  The  principal 
commenaal  wealth  of  the  ialand  is  derived  from  the  forests  which 
oover  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains.  The  timber  consists  chiefly 
of  mahogany-trees,  which  grow  to  a  laige  aise^  and  are  still  yeiy 
numerous,  espinellos,  cedars,  oapa,  lignumvites,  fustic,  palmettos, 
esDeoially  in  eastem  Hispamolat  and  Tarious  other,  treea  used  for 
cabinet-work,  ahip-buildiag^  dfc,  vrith  logwood  and  different  kinds  of 
dye-woods,  which  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  Euii^d  and 
other  parte  of  Europe.  The  total  exports  of  the  island  do  not  however 
at  the  present  time  reach  one-fifth  of  the  exports  of  French  Hispaniola 
alone  under  the  French  oooupanqy  in  1790.  The  importa  from  Qreat 
Britain  in  1862  amounted  to  261,40ML  Numeroua  herda  of  oatUe 
pasture  on  the  plaina  of  San  Domingo,  and  their  hides  and  jerked 
beef  likewise  make  an  article  of  exporL  The  horses  are  small,  but 
the  asses  and  mules  are  large  ana  stron|^  Game  abounds  in  the 
forests.    Fish  are  plentiAil  along  the  ooast  and  in  the  rivers. 

The  abori^es  are  now  extinct,  though  it  is  stated  that  in  1717 
there  still  existed  about  100  individuals.  But  a  considerable  part  of 
the  present  population  consists  of  their  descendants,  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  Europeana  and  negroes.  The  relative  numbera  of  the  races 
have  been  already  given.  Aa  far  as  can  be  judged  the  population  is 
nearly  stationary. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  island  has  been,  since  February  1844, 
divided  between  the  governments  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

The  JBSntptrs  ^  IfaiH  occupies  the  western,  or  what  was  formerly 
the  Freneh*  p«rt  of  Hispaniola.  The  area  of  Haiti  is  about  12,000 
square  miles ;  the  population  la  about  740,000.  The  dominant  race 
•re  n^groea  The  emperor,  and  most  of  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
state  are  negroes.  All  natives  of  Africa,  Indians,  and  their  descend- 
ants, termed  alike  by  the  oonstitntion  'blacb^'  may,  after  a  year's 
residence^  become  citiceoa  of  Haiti;  but  whites  are  not  admitted  to 
dtiaenship,  nor  can  they  become  proprietors  of  land.  The  emperor 
is  to  all  purposes  absolute :  he  maintains  a  courts  with  all  its  offloen 
and  paraphernalia^  which  purposes  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  Franosi 
The  revenue  is  obtained  chiefly  from  customs  and  port  dues^  tern- 
torial  imposts,  sale  of  landi^  ko.  In  1850  the  customs  receipts 
amounted  to  170,OO0J. ;  the  expenditure  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  216,856IL  The  esUblished  religion  is  the  Boman  Catholic  j  but 
^tber  fonns  of  wonibip  sra  not  prohibited.  At  the  head  of  the 
ehurch  is  the  Bishop  ox  Aicadopous.  Very  little  attention  is  given 
to  education.    A  standing  army  is  maintained. 

The  fonign  eomnevoe  of  Haiti  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
aerohanti^  who  are  however  only  permitted  to  reside  in  certain  ports^ 
and  whose  business  is  hampered  by  many  irksome  and  mischievous 
restrictions.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  Haitian  citiaens. 
The  foreign  commerce  doea  not  now  exceed  the  annual  value  of 
1,000,0001^  The  exporta  are  chiefly  mahogany^  and  other  timber, 
^e-woods,  ooffide,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  importa  are  British 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cordage,  hardware,  outieiy,  fire-arms, 
earthenware,  glass,  gunpowder,  £a  From  France  are  imported 
brandy,  wines  and  liqueurs,  silks  and  fanqy  goods ;  from  the  United 
States,  provisions^  lumber,  and  hides ;  from  Qermany  and  Holland, 
irines,  and  various  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  woollens  and  linens  and 
ether  manufactorsd  goods. 

Cap  Haitian,  former^  Cap  Fnaqtaa,  has  been  made  by  Faostin  L 
the  capital  and  seat  of  goTernment  of  the  Haitian  empire.  It  la 
situated  on  the  northern  coast,  about  Id""  45'  N.  lat,  72**  8'  W.  long., 
and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  convenientlv 
situated  for  commercial  purpoaes,  and  carriea  on  some  trade  with 
yngiomi  and  tihs  United  Statea.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence^  and  the  private  houaea  are  mostly  mean. 
^Port  au  Hbmdp  population  about  80,000,  the  former  capital,  is 
situated  in  about  18*  80'  N.  lat,  72*  10'  W.  long.,  between  the  large 
plain  of  Cul  de  Sao  and  a  more  narrow  one  extending  along  the 
southern  shores  of  tiie  Bay  of  OonaXve.  Both  these  plsins  are  very 
Horti]^  but  badly  ouUiTated.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  straight^ 
and  sufflciiaitly  wide  and  commodious ;  but  the  houaea  are  low  and 
mean,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  built  by  the  French,  which 
•utUved  the  revolution  and  the  firesi  Port  an  Prince  has  a  eoBBid6r> 
•hie  eommeree  with  the  United  States  and  with  Jamaica.    On  the 
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same  Bay  of  Qonaive  are  Leogane  and  Qonalve,  two  small  but  thriving 
places.  Cayes,  on  the  southern  coast,  18"  11'  N.  lat,  73"  60'  W.  long., 
IS  one  of  the  busiest  towns  in  Haiti,  having  a  considerable  smuggUui^ 
trade  with  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  oUier  places.  Vessek  of  Urge  sise 
can  lie  securely  in  its  harbour;  and  the  agents  of  several  British 
houses  have  establishments  in  the  town. 

The  JUpublie  of  San  Dwaningo  occupies  the  eastem  or  Spanish 
portion  of  Hispaniola.  Its  area  is  about  17,000  square  miles ;  the 
population  is  about  200,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  mulattoes. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic  is  a  president  elected  periodically  ;  but 
the  institutions  of  the  country  are  in  a  very  unsettied  condition. 
The  republic  is  now  recognised  as  an  independent  state  by  Qreat 
Britain,  France,  and  other  European  powers,  but  not  by  che  neigh- 
bouring empire  of  Haiti  Of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
republic  we  have  no  recent  and  reliable  particulars.  The  established 
church  Ib  the  Roman  Catholic ;  at  its  head  is  the  Archbishop  of  Sauto 
Domingo.    Other  forms  of  worship  are  permitted. 

The  commerce  is  chieflv  centred  in  San  Domingo  city,  but  a 
good  deal  is  carried  on  in  the  little  town  of  Samani,  on  the  peninsula 
of  the  same  name.  The  exports  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  of  Haiti — mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods;  dye-woods; 
coffee,  which  grows  well  and  of  fine  quality,  though  its  culture  is 
greatiy  neglected ;  cotton,  fta ;  with  vegetablee,  cattie,  and  poultry 
to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  hardware,  cutiery,  and  the  other  ordinary  useful  and  fancy 
manufactured  waree,  with  brandy  and  wines.  But  both  exports  and 
imports  sra  yery  sinaU  oompaked*  with  what  they  might  be  if  the 
remarkable  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  important  geographical 
position  of  the  country  were  made  fiurly  available. 

The  capital  of  the  republic  it  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osama,  on  the  southern  coast,  in  18"  28' 
N.  lal,  69*  59'  W.  long.,  and  is  the  oldest  Eiuopean  establishment  in 
America,  havmg  been  built  by  Columbus  in  1504;  the  town  of 
Isabella,  which  was  erected  on  the  northern  coast  in  1498,  was 
abandoned.  The  population  of  San  Domingo  ii  about  18,000.  The 
city  is  defended  by  ramparts,  bastions,  and  outworks.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out,  wide,  but  ill  paved,  and  lined  with  houses  in 
the  old  Spanish  style.  The  dty  contains  a  cathedral  above  three 
centuries  old,  sevenu  churehes,  convent^  and  hospital!,  the  palaces  of 
the  president  and  archbishop,  extensive  barracks,  arsenale,  fta,  but 
has  a  listless  and  decayed  appearance.  The  harbour  of  San 
Dooiingo  is  capacious,  but  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  mouth  vessels  of 
much  burden  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.  The 
trade  of  San  Domingo  is  now  rery  limited.    [See  SuFPLBMSar.] 

HISTONIUM.    [Annnuot] 

HITCHIN,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Hitchin,  is  situated  near  the  small  river 
His,  in  51*  57'  N.  hit,  0*  17'  W.  long. ;  distant  17  mUes  N.W.  from 
Hertford,  84  miles  N.  bv  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  81 4  miles  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  tovra  in  1851 
was  5258.  For  sanitanr  purposes  the  town  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Stb  Albans  and  diocese  of  R<Mhester.  Hitchin  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  28  parishes,  with,  sn  area  of  61,170  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  24,782. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas. 
Much  straw  plat  is  made ;  there  are  some  breweries,  snd  also  a  rilk' 
mill;  malting  is  extensively  cscried  on.  The  town-hall  is  a  new 
building,  Th»  parish  churen  ia  a  handsome  edifice^  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  four  osnturies  ago.  The  south  porch  is  a  remai^bly 
fine  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  stylsi  There  are  places  of  worship 
in  the  town  for  Independente,  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  Quakersl 
The  Free  Qranmiar  school,  founded  in  1640,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  1282.  a  year,  and  had  82  scholars  in  1851.  A  Qirls 
school  provides  clothing  snd  education  for  86  girls.  Hitchin  poasesses 
an  infinnary,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bsnk.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are 
£un  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

HOANGKHAI  (« The  TeUow  Sea')  is  a  large  mediterranean  sea» 
which  runs  into  the  eastem  coast  of  Ana,  being  indoeed  on  the  west 
and  north  by  China  proper,  and  on  the  east  b^  the  peninsula  of  Corea; 
on  the  south  it  is  open  and  united  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  nearly 
within  the  same  parallels  as  tiM  Meditemnean,  which  dividea  Europe 
from  Africa,  namely,  84*  and  iV  H.  hit,  and  extends  from  117*  40" 
to  127*  E.  long. 

The  northern  portion  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  somewhat 
more  than  400  imles  from  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Petchili,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pe!-ho,  to  the  ooast  of  Cores^  at  the  back  of  Hall's 
Qroup ;  ahd  it  comprehends  two  besiDS^  beiog  divided  nearly  in  the 
middle  by  a  penfnsnla,  which  projecta  towards  the  south-east,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  liao-tong.  The  strait,  which  lies 
between  tne  most  soutbem  point  of  this  peninsula  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  province  of  Cnan-tung,  is  about  50  miles  wide,  and  it 
contains  numeroua  small  rooky  isUinds.  Between  these  islsnds  are 
passsges  whioh  lead  to  the  most  western  basin,  which  consirts  of  two 
gulfr,  that  of  Patohili  and  that  of  Liao-tong. 

The  Qulf  of  Petchili  washes  the  northern  shore  of  Chan-tung  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  provinoe  of  PetohilL    These  shores  are  low. 
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and  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  Teasel  at  a  greater  distance  than 
about  9  miles.  The  imiformity  of  the  soundings  along  the^  shores 
is  unusuaL  At  the  distance  of  10  miles  firom  the  beach  they  vtaj 
only  between  4}  and  6  fathoms,  and  at  12  miles  between  6  and  8 
fathoms.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  the  shores,  and  must  remain 
at  anchor  from  4  to  6  miles  o£  This  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  is  only 
navigated  by  flat-bottomed  vessels,  which  find  shelter  in  the  ombou- 
ohures  of  some  small  rivers.  Where  the  gulf  approaches  the  above- 
mentioned  strait  between  Liao-tong  and  Chan-timg  the  shorea  rise 
higher,  and  are  well  defined.  Here  a  range  of  mountains  stretches 
from  south-west  to  north-east  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  between  tiiem  and  the  shore  is  a  lower  belt  of  elevated 
ground  in  a  state  of  high  coltivation,  covered  with  many  towns  and 
villages,  and  interspersed  with  scattered  trees  and  several  extensive 
woods.  Along  this  coast  the  soundings  are  somewhat  deeper  than 
on  the  other,  but  not  so  deep  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bold 
outline  of  the  land ;  and  there  appear  to  be  some  harbours  for  larger 
vessels. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  western  basin,  or  the  Qulf  of  Liao-tong, 
is  imperfectly  known.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  but  the  soundings 
are  rather  regular  and  of  moderate  depth.  Some  good  harbours  for 
lai^  vessels  are  known  to  exist.  The  mountains  which  inclose  this 
gulf  are  in  their  upper  part  balren  and  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  but 
between  them  and  the  shores  there  are  many  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated tracts. 

The  water  in  this  western  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow  or  green,  which  colour  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
mud  which  constitutes  its  bottom.  There  are  a  few  small  islands  in 
this  part  of  the  sea,  but  the  group  of  three  islands,  called  the  Moatao, 
or  Miatau,  Islands,  which  lie  partly  in  the  strait  between  the  western 
and  eastern  basin,  are  of  moderate  extent,  and  well  cultivated  and 
populous. 

The  eastern  basin  of  the  northern  portion  is  very  little  known.  In 
the  most  southern  part  of  it,  that  which  washes  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Ghan-tung,  the  navigation  is  safe,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  rocky  islands.  The  soundings  are  r^g^lar  and  moderate, 
and  there  are  some  tolerable  harbours  for  small  vessels.  The  northern 
part  is  represented  on  the  Chinese  maps  as  containing  several  exten- 
sive groups  of  islands,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of 
Liao-tong. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  Tellow  Sea,  or  that  which  lies  so«th 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north-eastern  cape  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chan-tung  to  the  coast  of  Corea,  at  the  back  of  Hall's  Qroup,  is  at 
its  southern  extremity  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoang-ho  and 
the  south-west  cape  of  Corea  nearly  400  miles  wide,  but  grows  narrower 
as  it  proceeds  north,  being  near  its  northern  boun£ry  hardly  200 
miles  across.  The  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  are  high  and 
rocky,  with  the  exception  of  a  tniot  of  about  60  miles  contiguous  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  where  the  country  consists 
of  alluvium.  Farther  north  on  the  peninsula  of  Chan-tung  several 
ranges  of  high  ground  advance  to  the  coast,  and  in  this  part  some 
harbours  of  considerable  extent  are  said  to  exist  The  navigation 
along  this  oountnr  is  net  dangerous,  thot^h  finrther  south  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Hoangwho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  the  sea  is  full  of  shoals 
and  sandbanks.  On  the  opposite  side,  along  the  coasts  of  Corea,  the 
■oa  to  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  continent  is  UtenJly 
dotted  with  islands  and  rocks,  which  are  generally  small.  Though 
the  number  of  islands  renders  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  requires 
great  caution  on  the  part  of  seamen,  they  contain  numerous  excellent 
Larbours.  The  straits  which  separato  the  islands  are  generally  from 
one  mile  to  two  or  three  or  even  four  miles  across,  and  are  all  close 
liarbours,  capable  of  containing  in  security  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 
They  form  in  fiust  an  almost  endless  chain  of  harbours  oommtmicating 
with  each  other.  They  appear  to  be  all  inhabited,  and  therefore  must 
possess  fresh  water. 

The  Tellow  Sea  washes  those  parts  of  China  proper  which  are  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated,  and  where  the  manufacturing  industry 
IS  carried  to  the  highest  point.  Accordingly  the  number  of  junks 
which  are  met  with  idong  its  western  coasts  is  very  great ;  but  along 
the  coast  of  Corea  these  vessels  are  rarely  met  with. 

(Stounton;  M*Leod;  BasUHall.) 

HOANO-HO  ('  Yellow  River '),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
drains  the  northern  provinces  of  China  proper,  a  small  portion  of 
Mongolia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Tangut .  It  rises  in  the  high  snow- 
covered  mountains  which  fill  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  southern 
districts  of  Tangut,  at  a  distance  of  1290  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
•traight  line.  But  as  there  is  perhaps  no  river  on  the  globe  which 
ehanges  so  frequently  the  direction  of  its  course,  and  makes  such 
laige  bends,  its  course  is  oomputed  by  Ritter  to  exceed  2180  miles. 
The  oountries  drained  by  the  Hoang-ho  cover  an  area  of  740.000 
square  nules. 

The  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  never  been  visited  by  any 
European,  and  are  imperfect^  known  even  in  China.  Where  theto 
toie  sources  were  situated  was  not  exactly  known  until  the  emperor 
Kublai,  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentunr,  sent  persons  to  explora  this  country  surrounding  them. 
Aooording  to  the  report  made  by  these  persons  the  aouioes  of  the 
Hoaog-bo  ars  found  in  a  depreeaioa  between  the  ranges  of  the.Bayan 


Khara  or  Pe-ling  Mouutains  on  the  south,  and  the  Kuen-laen  imng^ 
on  the  north.  In  this  depression  more  than  a  hundred  springs  are 
stated  to  rise  from  a  level  swampy  plain  about  40  nules  in  oircum* 
ference.  The  water  brought  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  plain  in  two  lakes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongola- 
This  Ala-nor  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  true  souroe  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

The  Ala-nor  lies  in  SS**  20'  K.  lat,  and  between  96*  and  97**  J^  long. 
The  river  issuing  from  the  lake  on  the  east  is  caUed  Tshi-ping-ho  (the 
river  with  the  red  banks),  and  after  having  been  joined  by  three  tribu- 
taries it  falls  into  the  Alpine  lake  Ollng-hai,  from  which  it  issues 
under  the  name  of  Hoahg-ho.  Its  course  being  opposed  by  the 
immense  rocky  masses  of  the  Kuen-luen,  the  river  ruos  for  more  than 
30  miles  southward,  when  it  resumes  its  eastern  course  and  continues' 
■in  that  direction  for  about  160  miles.  To  avoid  a  high  o£bet  of  the 
Bayan  Khara  range,  which  stands  in  its  way,  the  Hoang*ho  turns 
with  a  bold  sweep  to  the  west,  as  if  it  were  returning  to  its  sources, 
and  flows  in  that  direction  about  120  miles,  surrounding  on  three 
sides  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kuen-luen  Mountains.  But  the 
wide-spread  mountain-masses  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  course 
farther  to  the  west,  and  it  turns  by  degrees  to  the  north-east  and  easfe 
until  it  leaves  the  mountain  r^on  on  arriving  in  Proper  China  at  the 
town  of  Lant-taheou,  where  it  skirts  the  Great  Wall,  having  run  from 
its  last  great  turning  to  this  place  about  620  miles.  Its  upper  course 
lies  entirely  in  Tangut,  and  extends  to  about  700  miles.  On  both  of 
its  banks  the  mountains  rise  with  a'  steep  and  frequentlv  precipitous 
acclivity  beyond  the  snow-line,  and  the  valley  in  wiuch  the  river  runs 
is  very  narrow,  in  many  places  so  much  so  that  there  remains  not  a 
level  wide  enough  for  a  road.  Ko  towns  are  found  in  this  region,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  are  savage  tribes  living  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  which  consist  mostly  of  sheep  and  yaks.  They  gather  also  the 
true  rhubarb-root,  which  grows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains 
near  the  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Below  Lant-tsheou  the  Hoang-ho  turns  with  a.  sharp  bend  north- 
ward, and  flows  in  that  direction  with  some  deviation  to  the  eastward 
through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  crossing  the  Gkeat  Wall  three  times 
in  the  interval  Its  oourse  in  this  direction  probably  does  not  fall 
short  of  430  miles.  When  the  river  has  passed  41*  K.  lat  it  meets 
the  range  of  the  In-shan  Mountains,  by  which  its  oourse  is  turned  te 
the  east  After  flowing  near  41*  N.  lat  about  180  miles  eastward,  the 
mountains  bordering  x>n  China  proper  on  the  north  oppose  its  progress 
in  that  direction ;  and  it  turns  to  the  south,  crossing  the  Qreat  Wall 
for  the  last  time  near  89*  48' K.  lat.  111*  40'  E.  long.,  and  runs 
through  that  mountain  region  a  space  of  about  500  nules,  until  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hoey-ho.  This  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  about  1180 
miles. 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  issues  from  the  narrow  valleys  which  its  rapid 
current  has  scooped  out  in  the  snow-covered  rocky  masses  of  Tangut 
and  at  the  place  where  it  b^ns  to  flow  in  a  wider  valley  about  100 
miles  above  Lant-tsheou,  tiie  fortress  Tsy-tshy-kuan  is  built  The 
valley  which  extends  from  this  place  to  Lant-tsheou,  and  henoe  north 
and  north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  (86*  80'  N.  lat),  is 
compared  by  Father  Martini,  a  native  of  Tyrol,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Inn  at  Innspruck.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  espedally  above  Lant- 
tsheou,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  greatly  increased  by  several  large 
affluents,  among  which  the  Huang-ti£u,  or  Tai-tung-ho,  originating  in 
the  Nanahan,  flows  to  it  fh>m  the  north-west^  and  appears  to  have  a 
course  of  more  than  400  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the 
river  disappear,  and  are  replaced  1^  a  hilly  region,  in  whicdi  tracts  bi 
fertile  snd  cultivated  hind  are  intermixed  with  ssndy  hills.  Proceeding 
farther  north  the  extent  of  the  fertile  grounds  decreases  until,  opposite 
the  town  of  Ning-hia,  it  is  replaced  by  the  Steppe  of  the  Chxioe,  a 
desert  whose  suriiEboe  is  mostly  covered  with  sand-hills,  but  in  the 
numerous  depressions  between  them  are  extensive  meadows  and 
pasture-grounds,  intermixed  with  tracts  covered  with  thick  bushes^ 
the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals.  On  tiie  west  of  the  river,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ning-hia,  is  a  mountain  range  called 
Holang-shim,  which  rises  to  8000  or  4000  feet  above  the  surfiMse  of 
the  river,  and  is  stated  not  to  exceed  8  or  4  miles  in  width.  lU 
eastern  declivity  is  overgrown  with  forests.  The  tract  of  country 
between  the  Holang-shan  and  the  river  is  several  miles  in  width  and 
well  cultivated,  its  soil  though  sandy  being  rendered  fertile  by  nume^ 
rous  canals  which  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  But  this  fertili^ 
decreases  in  proceeding  northward,  and  disappears  entirely  when  the 
river  passes  40*  N.  Ut  In  these  parts  Ritter  plaoee  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  Qobi,  or  Qreat  Desert;  and  the  river  at  its  most 
northern  oourse  runs  in  a  valley  greatly  depressed  below  the  surfiMe 
of  thai  extensive  table-land,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  a  bottom 
along  its  bed,  nor  that  any  tract  oonti^ous  to  it  is  cultivated.  The 
edge;  of  the  Qobi  being  crowned  by  unmterrupted  rocky  masses  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  In-shan,  the  river  is  compelled  to  run  east* 
ward  until  it  arrives  at  the  numerous  ranges  which  traverse  Northern 
China  east  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  are  oflhets  of  the  E^ing-khan  Moun- 
tains ot  Mongolia.  In  a  oouim  of  more  than  600  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thianlshui  to  the  plaoe  where  the  Hoang-ho  bendtf  toward* 
the  abuthc  not. a~  single  river  «bove4he4ij5e  of  a  rivulet  ineraaaetite 
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volume  of  water,  and  this  fact  more  than  any  other  indicates  the  extia- 
ordinary  natuiv  of  the  ooontry  which  extends  along  this  part'  of  its 
course. 

.  Where  the  Hoang-ho  flows  southward  its  course  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  the  Jesuits  only  at  a  few  places,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  it.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Targhuen 
(40*  SO'  N.  lat)  its  width  amounts  to  about  800  feet,  and  farther 
down,  at  Paote-toheou,  itis  from  1200  to  1400  feet  across,  and  so  rapid 
thfti  the  imperial  court  required  three  days  to  pass,  though  gi^t 
preparations  had  been  previously  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
observed  that  at  this  part  the  current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels 
when  they  have  a  strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
ii^ed  as  a  ^regular  means  of  water-communication.  Farther  ^own,  at 
Lung-men  (Throat  of  Dragon),  the  bed  of  the  xiver  was  originally 
XMTowed  by  projecting  high  rocks,  and  also  at  some  other  places ; 
bi>t  the  rocks  have  been  removed  by  art,  and  the  ^ed  of  the  river 
widened.  This  proves  that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  course  is 
used  as  a  navigable  channeL  In  these  parts,  but  tiie  place  is  not  more 
exactly,  indicated,  are  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  by  the  Jesuits  are 
eompared  to  those  of  the  Nile.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  high  ranges 
lie  in  such  a  direction  that  they  traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  obliqudy. 
;!rhe  number  of  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Hoang-ho  in  the  middle  pert 
of  its  course  is  vexy  great*  but  most  of  them  are  of  moderate  sloe 
except  the  Fen-ho  which  joins  it  below  Lung-men,  and  the  Lu-ho, 
whose  mouth  is  at  no  great  distance  above  that  of  the  Hoey-ho. 
.These  two'rivers  run  about  250  miles.  The  oountry  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  piiouBtain  ranges  and  valleys 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but  not  above  ^e  snow-line, 
sad  contain  many  metallic  orw  and  other  minerals,  among  which  coal 
Js  named.  The  valleys  are  generally  very  wide  and  well  cultivated, 
.producing  every  kind  of  grain  which  does  not  require  a  great  degree 
lof  heat,  for  this  region  experiences  severe  cold  in  winter. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Hoang-bo  begins  at  the  sharp  bend  where 
'.at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Hoey-ho  it  turns  suddenly  eastward  in  the 
.direction  of  that  river,  and  enters,  the  great  plain  of  Northern  GhiniL 
.Tbo  general  course  of  the  river  is  to  the  east  up  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  exceeding  650  miles.  The  Hoey-ho  is  the  largest  and  most 
^^mportant  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Its  course  probi^Uy  does 
not  fall  short  of  400  miles.  It  rises  in  the  extensive  mountain  masses 
which  lie  between  34**  and  86**  N.  lat,  to  the  east  of  the  first  great 
northerly  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho.  For  about  one-half  of  its  course  the 
Hoey-ho  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  moun- 
taittSk  At  Fao-ki  it  enters  a  large  valley  which  widens  considerably 
in  proceeding  farther  east,  but  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Hoang-ho 
it  is  shut  in  by  two^  mountain  ridges,  forming  the  mountain  pass  of 
Thung-kuan,  famous  in  the  history  of  China.  The  lower  valley  of  the 
Hoey-ho  must  X^e  of  great  extent  and  of  uncommon  fertility,  as  the 
largest  of  its  towns,  Si-ngan-foo,  more  than  once  has  been  the  capital 
;of .  the  empire ;  and  even  many  centuries  after  the  court  had  left  it 
.this  place  was  oompared  by  the  Jesuits  with  Peking  in  size.  From 
•thia  town  downwards  the  river  certainly  is  navigable^  but  we  do  not 
.know  how  far  it  is  navigable  above  it  The  great  road  leading  from 
.Peking  to  the  southern  provinces,  especially  to  Su-tchuen  and  Tun-nan, 
iies  through  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hoey-ho. 

After  the  Hoang-ho  has  left  the  Pass  of  Thung-kuan  it  enten  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  China,  but  not  immediately  the  low  land,  as 
;^or  more  than  150  miles  its  ooune  lies  through  a  hilly  country. 
Along  the  river  however  is  a  low  tract  which  grows  wider  in  pro- 
ceeding eastward ;  and  its  soil,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  is  very 
fertile  and  well  cultivated    Ilie  hiUs  also  have  been  subjected  to 
Qultivation  by  means  of  terraces.  At  its  entrance  into  the  low  country, 
according  to  historical  records,  the  Hoang-ho  in  former  times  divided 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  ran  to  the  north-east  and 
^orth,  and  fell  into  the  Qulf  of  Petohili.    This  arm  jMcms  to  have  been 
the  principal  branch,  but  at  some  later  period  it  became  unfit  for 
navigation.    On  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its 
oourse,  morasses  occur  which  are  so  ^[tensive  that  they  can  only  be 
traversed  in  several  days.    In  these  swampy  grounds  originates  a 
jriver,  called  Wel-ho,  which  runs  northward,  and  whose  waters  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  oourse  are  used  to  feed  the  great  canal.    It  is  very 
probable  that  this  Wei-ho  (which  is  a  feeder  of  the  Fei-ho)  runs  in  the 
aadent  channel  of  the  northern  branch  of  thefioang-ho. 
..  At  present  the  Hoang-ho  runs  in  one  ohanncd  eastward,  and  near 
the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo  it  borden  on  a  very  low  and  flat  country, 
exposed  to  occasional  overflowings,  which  in  China  are  more  feared 
than  war^  plague^  and  famine.     Aa  the  adjacent  country  is,  very 
ipw,  it  waa  at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  the  inundations  by  dykes  built  of  granite  of  great  strength. 
These  dykes  extend  many  miles  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 
^This  had  the  effect,  which  has  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and 
the  Rhine,  of  raising  Uiebed  of  the  river ;  so  that  even  when  the  river 
:  is  low  its  surface  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent  plain.   This,  plain, 
whose  soil  is  exclusively  formed  by  alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordi*. 
nary  fertility,  and  coviered  wi^  almost  innumerable  villages  and  towns. 
When  tiierefpre  the  river,  being  unusually  swollen,  breaks  through 
the  dykes,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense  ;  and  as  the  country 
sul^ect  .tQ  such  inundations,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Baorqw,  is 
i^ual  in  area  to  the  island  o£  Qreat  Britam,  the  truth  of  the  assertion 


made  by  the  emperor  Khien-long  to  Lord  Macartney  that  the  Hoang-ho 
gave  him  more  ti*oable  than  all  the  other  cares  of  government,  may  be 
understood  in  its  full  force.  The  towns  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan, 
within  range  of  the  devastations  of  the  river,  are  surrounded  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  strong  ramparts  of  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Khien-long  a  large  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 

?reventing  the  too  great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Hoang-ha 
'his  new- canal  begins  at  Y-fong-hien,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  aod 
extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu. 
It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  and  it  is^stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  surface  of  the  river  by  about  70  feet  Laige 
tracts  of  land  which  formerly  were  always  under  water  have  been 
laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

About  70  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoang-ho  receives  a  great 
supply  of  water  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu.  This  lake 
receives  not  only  the  watera  brought  from  the  Hoang-ho  by  the  New 
Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  The  numerous  riven 
which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the  extensive  country  which 
extends  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  Tang-tse-kiang,  and  most  of  them 
rise  in  the  most  eastern  offset  of  the  Pe-ling  range,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mu-ling :  the  whole  oourse  of  this  river  exceeds 
400  miles.  The  oountry  drained  by  it  is  flat,  but  appean  to  be  less 
fertile  than  other  portions  of  the  great  plain.  A  short  distapce  below 
the  place  where  the  out£U  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu  unites  with  the 
Hoang-ho  are  the  two  entrances  of  the  Gh^t  Csjoal,  which  are  lined 
with  quays  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  granite  and  marble,  and 
are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  In  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  the 
stream  is  said  to  be  clear ;  but  on  its  entrance  into  China  proper  its 
bed  is  hoUowed.out  by  its  impetuous  current  in  a  yellow  clayey  soil, 
giving  its  waten  a  yellow  tin^,  which  they  retain  till  they  have 
entered  the  sea.  About  40  miles  N.E.  from  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Great  Canal  the  Hoang-ho  enten  the  Hoang-hai,  or 
Yellow  Sea,  by  a  wide  SBstuary. 

(Du  Halde,  J)e$eription  de  fJSmpin  de  la  Chine  ;  Staunton ;  Barrow ; 
Ellis;  Abel;  Klaproth;  Hii^ier,  JBrdktmde von  Atim.) 

HOBART-TOWN.    [VAK-DiXMZir'B  Lahd.] 

HOCHSTADT.    [BLBirHXDC.] 

HOCKLIFFK    [baDroRDBBiBB.] 

HODDESDON.    rHiBTVOBDSBiBa.] 


HOEVORDEN. 


Dbxhthi.] 


HOUOUE,  LA.    [Manohx.] 

HOHSNLOHE.    [Jazt.] 

HOHENZOLLERN,  until  1850  a  sovereign  principality  in  Germany, 
BO  called  from  a  vei^  ancient  family  of  the  same  name,  whose  original 
seat  was  the  ancient  caatle  of  ZoUem,  or  Hohenxoll^m,  whic^  stands 
within  two  miles  of  Heohingen,  on  the  road  from  Stuttgardt  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  family,  which  takes  its  origin  from  Count  Thassilo,  who 
died  in  800,  was  divided  towards  the  dose  of  the  16tli  century  into 
the  two  still  existing  branches  of  Hohencollem-Sigmaringen  and  Hohen- 
EoUem-Hechingen.  The  territory  is  entirely  inclosed  between  WtLr- 
temberg  and  Baden ;  its  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  in 
general  stony.  Com  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption  is  raised; 
flax  is  extensively  cultivated ;  homed  cattle  and  aheep  are  numerous  ; 
and  the  forests  abound  with  fine  timber.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the 
northern  part  The  manufihctures  are  unimportant  ffohenzoUer%' 
Meehinffen  (which  takes  its  distinctive  name  from  the  chief  town 
ffeehingenf  on  the  Stareel,  a  feeder  of  the  Necker,  population  8400) 
occupies  tiie  more  northern  part,  has  an  area  of  116  square  miles,  and 
in  1850  had  20,471  inhabitants.  JloheraoUern-Sigmarntffen  lies  south 
of  the  former,  occupies  a  surface  of  884  square  miles,  and  had  in  1850 
a  population  of  41,141.  It  is  drained  by  the  Danube  and  some  of  its 
small  feeders.  Sigm/armgen,  the  chief  town,  is  a  small  place  on  the 
Danube,  with  1600  inhabitants.  From  the  younger  or  Hechingen 
branch  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  is  descended.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Catholics. 

By  a  treaty  dated  December  7, 1840,  the  reigning  princes  of  Hohen- 
BoUem-Hechingen  and  Hohenaollem-Sigmaringen  oeded  all  sovereigli 
rights  over  their  respective  principalities  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
pays  to  the  prince  of  HohenBollem-Heehingen  an  annual  revenue  of 
10,000  thalers,  and  5000  thalen  a  year  to  his  legitimate  heir,  if  any ; 
aqiL  to  the  prince  of  Sigmaringen  and  his  heira  25i000  thalen  a  year. 
^^^  princes  still  retain  possession  of  all  their  estates;  they  have 
merelv  parted  with  the  sovereignty.  By  a  decree  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  the  titie  of  Highness  (Hoheit)  is  conferred  upon  the  heads  of 
the  two  families.  By  a  family  compa^  dated  February  8, 1850,  and 
executed  May  10, 1850,  the  prince  of  Hohenaollem-Hechingen  made 
over  all  his  hereditary  posseasions  to  Prince  Antony  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen. 

The .  principalities  were  memben  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  in  conjunction  witii  several  other  small  German  states  had  one 
vote  in  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Diet ;  but  in  the  full  assembly 
each  of  them  had  a  separate  vote.  The  relations  of  the  principalities 
to  the  Confederation  are  now  fulfilled  by  Prussia. 
.  HOLBEACH,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  ot  a  Poor> 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52**  48'  N.  lat,  0**  1'  E.  long.,  87  miles  aE. 
by  S.  from  Lincoln,  and  105  miles  N.  from  London.  Holbeach  Poor* 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes,  with  an  area  of  76,782  acres,  and  a 
population^  in  1851  of  19,120.    The  parish  is  under  the  managemeot 
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of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.    The  liviog  ia  a  yicange  in  the  arcii- 
deaconiy  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

The  town  of  Holbeach  consista  of  a  long  street^  which  forma  part 
of  the  coach-road  from  Spalding  to  King's  Lynn,  and  of  a  few  diorter 
atreeta.  The  oharch  la  a  large  and  very  beautiful  atmoturs^  chiefly  of 
the  decorated  atyle,  oonaiating  of  a  nave^  chancel,  aialea,  and  aquare 
tower  85  feet  high,  which  ia  eurmounted  by  an  octangular  apira 
100  feet  high.  There  are  chapels  for  Wealoyan  and  'Primitiye 
Heihodiats  and  Baptiata.  A  market-houae  and  oourt-houae  have  been 
built  within  a  few  years.  A  county  court  and  petty  aeaaiona  are  held 
in  tiie  town.  The  town  haa  a  public  library  and  newa-rooma,  National 
Bchoola,  and  a  Free  Grammar  achool,  eatabliahed  in  1669,  which  haa 
an  income  of  about  8002.  a  year  from  endowment,  and  had  200  acholam 
in  1858. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Holbeach  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricnltare. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ia  leyel  and  extremely  fertile ;  beaidea 
large  quantitiea  of  wheat  and  other  common  kinds  of  gram,  canary, 
carraway,  muatard,  and  coriander  aeeda  are  partially  erown.  Chicory 
ia  alao  grown  and  prepared  for  uae.  A  market  ia  held  on  Thnraday ; 
three  faira  are  held  in  the  year. 

HOLDERNESa    [ToBKaenuL] 

HOLLAND,  the  leading  proyinoe  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlanda 
(which  ia  aometimea  also  called  Holland),  ia  aituated  between  51**  45' 
and  58*  80'  N.  lat,  8**  45'  and  5"  20'  E.  long.,  and  ia  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  Qerman  Ocean,  £.  l^  the  Zuyder-zee  and  the  proyincea  of 
Utrecht  and  Quelderland,  and  S.  by  those  of  Zeeland  and  Brabant. 
The  aurface  ia  fiat,  and  in  many  plaoea  below  the  leyel  of  the  aeik 
againat  which  it  ia  piptected  by  atupendoua  dykea  built  along  the 
Zuyder-zee  and  the  banka  of  the  riyera.  The  aea  of  Haarlem  alao^ 
which  has  been  lately  drained  [Haablbm],  was  aurrounded  by  dykea. 
To  theae  dykea  the  country  ia  indebted  not  merely  for  aafety,  but  for 
exiatence.  But  the  dykea  are  not  the  only  defence  againat  the 
encroachmenta  of  the  aea :  on  the  weat  ooaat  ia  a  triple  row  of  aand- 
'hiUa  or  downa,  which  form  a  barrier  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  itaelfl 
The  country  ia  trayersed  by  canala  in  all  dinctiona.  A  railroad 
passing  from  Kotten^m  through  the  Hague^  Leyden,  Haariem, 
Amaterdam,  Utrecht,  and  thence  to  Rotterdam,  toayeraea  a  yery 
important  part  of  the  prorince.  From  Rotterdam  a  line  ia  in  courae 
of  conatruction  to  Antwerp.  Blectro-telcgraphio  wirea  are  laid  down 
along  both  linea. 

The  aoil  of  the  proyince  of  Holland,  like  that  of  GMhiingen,  ia 
marshy,  and  produoea  rich  naaturea,  which  aupport  a  remarkably  fine 
breed  of  oattle»  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  million,  and  large  fiocka  of 
sheep :   yexy  little  com  ia  grown,  except  in  some  parte  of  South 
Holland.    Flax  ia  cultiyated  more  than  hemp,  and  ia  of  excellent 
quality.    Qardena  and  orcharda  are  carefully  c^tiyated ;  aome  barley, 
oats,  peaa,  beana,  muatard,  and  othef  aeeda  are  the  chief  cropa  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  proyince ;  in  the  aouthem  part  more  com  ia  pro- 
duced.   But  iMsturage  preyaUa  much  mora  than  arable  cultiyation, 
the  produce  of  the  diury  fitrma,  butter,  and  cheeae,  conatituting  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  landholder.    A  remarkable  feature  of  tiie  country 
are  the  '  poldera,'  a  name  giyen  to  landa  that  are  below  the  leyel  of  the 
aea  or  adjacent  riyer,  and,  haying  onoe  formed  a  lake  or  marah,  haye 
been  aurrounded  by  dykes^  and  cleared  of  water  by  meana  of  pumpa 
worked  by  windmilla  or  ateam-enginea    The  landa  thua  reclaimed  ar« 
yery  fertile,  and  aome  of  them  of  great  extent,  aa  the  Beemater  polders, 
near  Edam,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  proyince,  which  are  15  milea 
in  circumference,  and  the  luida  recoyered  from  the  aea  of  Haarlem. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  Bieaboadi,  a  marahy  lake  formed  by  the 
terrible  mundation  of  1421,  haa  been  recoyered  and  conyerted  into 
meadow  land.    The  jBteidMcA,  ao  called  from  ita  being  oyergrown  with 
rushea  (Bias)  lies  aouth-eaat  of  Dort,  on  the  confinea  of  Holland  and 
North  Brabant,  to  which  latter  a  portion  of  it  belongs.  The  recoyered 
landa  haye  the  appearance  of  iaianda  rising  out  of  the  laka    At  the 
time  of  the  inundation  72  yillagea  and  100,000  hihabitanta  wer« 
deatroyed.    The  watera  of  the  Haaa  after  fiowing  between  the  iaianda 
oftheBiesboschform  the  channel  called  HoUandadiep.  [Mbubs.]  The 
grain  sown   in  the  polders  is  aomeUmea  deatroyed  by  water,  but 
rarely,  for  the  mills  are  always  at  work,  when  there  ia  any  wind, 
lifting  up  the  water  to  such  a  height  as  giyea  it  a  fidl  into  the  neareat 
riyer,  canal,  or  aea.    The  effect  produced  on  fordgnera  who  yisit  Ihe 
polders  for  the  first  time  is  one  of  aurpriae^  not  unmingled  with  alflb, 
at  the  apparent  inyeraion  of  the  natural  order  of  thinga;  luxuriant 
com  and  rich  graaa  cropa  growing;  and  fat  oattle  and  aheep  paatnring 
where  water  ahould  lie ;  while  the  large  aaila  of  the  oamu  bargea  flit 
past  high  aboye  dykea,  houaea,  and  trees.    Flowera  are  cultiyated  in 
the  tract  between  Alkmaar  and  the  Hague,  but  especially  about 
Haarlem.    [Haarlem.]    Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  grown.    Wood, 
both  for  conatruction  and  for  ftiel,  ia  acaroe.  The  manuiiscturva,  which 
are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  towna,  are  important ;  they  are  linen, 
paper,  woollen  clotha  (for  which  Leyden  ia  famoua),  ailk,  leather, 
tobacco,  sugar,  fta    The  gin  distilleries  of  Schiedam  Bn  yery  exten- 
siye,  and  have  been  long  celebrated.    Large  quantities  of  fine  lime 
are  made  from  the  ahella  gathered  on  the  coaat  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  fiaheriea  on  the  coaata  .are  important,  and  moat  induatrioualy 
plied.    The  aleeknesa  of  the  cowa  and  horaea,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  dairies  in  Holland,  are  proyerbiaL    The  hones  are  all  tender  in 
the  hoof,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  bred. 


The  proyince  ia  diyided  into  two  goyemmenta :    North  Holland 
(Noord-Holland)  and  South  Holland  (Znid-Holland).    « 

North  Holland  extenda  north  of  the  Haarlem-meer,and  the  mouth 
of  the  Old  Rhine.  It  has  an  area  of  955  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation on  the  Slat  December  1852  numbered  506,006b  The  AmatA 
and  the  Yecht  flow  thronrii  the  south-east  of  the  eountir,  the 
Zaan  through  its  centre.  Ttie  Holder  Canal,  by  which  the  largest 
merohant^yeaaela  reach  Amsterdam  direct  fiK>m  the  German  Ocean 
without  encountering  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Zuider-aee,  runs 
from  Amaterdam  to  the  Mara-diep,  or  atrait  that  aeparatea  the  Texel 
from  the  main  land.  It  ia  120  feet  wide,  25  ftet  deep,  and  aboye  50 
milea  in  length.  North  Holland  ia  aometimea  called  weat-Friealand. 
The  bhiaf  towns  are  Alucaab;  Amrbrdax;  Haablbil  Among  the 
other  more  important  plaoea  we  giye  the  following : — 

Anutdveen  ia  a  well-built  town  or  raUier  village  with  5600  inhablfe- 
ante,  aituated  between  the  Amitel  and  the  Haarlem-meer^  and  6  mika 
8.  by  W.  from  Amaterdam. 

Broek,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitanta^  compoaed  chiefly  of  retired 
merohanta  and  tiieir  families,  ia  the  much  Depraiaed  model  of  the 
preciae  neatneaa  and  punctilioua  cleanlineaa  of  the  Dutc^  The  narrow 
lanea  that  intersect  it  are  paved  with  bricks,  strewed  with  aand  or 
shell,  and  always  dean.  No  horae  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  ia  allowed 
to  pass  along  them.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  white  and 
green,  and  roofed  with  glaaed  tilea  of  diiferent  colours.  The  front 
doora  and  windowa  are  never  opened  except  on  great  oocaaioDa,  muh, 
aa  a  funeral,  a  wedding,  or  a  chriateoing.  The  interiors  of  the  houaea 
correspond  to  the  exterior  in  order,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness;  but  have 
more  the  appearance  of  large  babv-houaea  than  the  dwellinga  of  men. 
The  oow-houaea  here  are  curioaitiea  in  their  way ;  they  are  waahed 
out,  walla  and  floora,  aevenl  timea  a  day;  the  cowsT  taib  are  Ihatened 
to  hooka  in  the  ceilings  lest  they  might  by  aoeident  besmear  thehr  sidaa 
with  them.  Broek  ia  6  milea  N.  by  £.  £^m  Amaterdam ;  H  ia  fiunona 
for  ita  aweet-milk  cheeaea. ' 

Bdam,  a  town  of  4200  inhabitanta,  ataada  aouth-eaat  of  the  Beemater 
poldera,  and  near  the  Zuiderzee,  in  which  it  haa  a  good  harbour.  The 
export  trade  in  aweet-milk  cheeae  from  thia  port  ia  important ;  the 
ohief  induatrial  producta  are  aalt  and  fidi  oiL 

BnkkmMen,  or  Enkhuyien,  aituated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Zuider-aae^ 
28  milea  N.  by  E.  from  Amsterdam,  ia  a  well-built  fortified  town  with 
about  5000  inhabitanta.  It  waa  formerly  the  centre  of  the  greait 
deep-aea  herrmg  fiahery ;  400  large  veaaeb  uaed  annuaUy  to  aail  from 
ita  harbour,  which  ia  now  nearly  choked  up  with  aand.  The  town 
poaaeaaea  9  churohea,  an  hoapital,  salt-refineriea,  and  a  cannon  foundiy ; 
the  town-houae  with  ita  lofty  tower  ia  the  moat  impoaiug  struotursu 
Its  commerce  ia  compoaed  chiefly  of  butter,  cheeae,  timber,  and 
herringa;ahip-buildingia  carried  on.  Thia  place  haa  declined  greatly 
from  ita  former  oommeroi^  and  induatrial  activity,  hi  18^  on^ 
11  veaaela  were  engaged  in  the  herring-fiaheiy. 

ffddeTf  a  amall  fortified  town  of  2800  inhabitanta,  atanda  on  the 
Mara^ep,  at  the  extremity  of  the  apit  of  land  in  wldch  North  Hol- 
land tenninatea,  oppoaite  the  TexeL  A  little  eaat  oi  Holder  ia  the 
fine  harbour  of  Niemoe'diepf  formed  by  piera  and  jetties^  and  admit- 
ting the  laigeat  merchantmen  and  men-of-war  <doae  to  the  quay^ 
where  they  are  aheltered  from  every  wind;  by  thia  harbour  the  greait 
Helder  Canal  enters  the  North  Sea.  The  great  Jffdder  Dyke,  which 
protecta  the  extremi^  of  North  Holland  from  the  fury  of  the  atorma 
to  which  it  is  expoaed,  is  one  of  the  moat  aatoniahing  monnmenta  of 
Dutch  induatiT,  peraeverance,  and  ^iU.  Itia  neariy  6  milea  in  length, 
and  40  feet  broad  on  the  aummit,  along  whidi  there  ia  a  good 
road ;  it  preaenta  to  the  aeaa  alant  aide  of  200  feet,  inclined  at  an  aqgla 
of  40%  the  whole  oonatructed  of  granite  blocks  brought  from  Norway. 

MUven¥im,  a  amaU  town  15  muea  S.E.>  from  Amaterdam,  haa  6000 
inhabitanta,  who  manufSsoture  carpeta  and  calicoea. 

ffoom,  a  dty  and  aea-port,  on  the  Zuider-aee,  eaatward  of  Alkmaar, 
with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  canal,  ia  wdl  built,  aurrounded  by 
old  ramparta,  and  haa  about  9000  inhabitanta.  The  great  fleet  of 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  waa  built  in  Hoom;  but  the  importance  of  the 
place  haa  vanished;  the  preaent  trade  oonaiata  ohiefly  in  ezporta  of 
butter,  cheeae,  proviaiona,  and  fiah.  There  ia  a  naval  ooUece  at  HooriL 
The  manufactures  of  woollen  stulb,  carpets^  fto. ;  the  anip-buildiqg 
and  the  herring  flahery,  though  atill  important^  are  inaignificant  com- 
pared to  their  former  magnitude.  Schouten,  who  firat  doubled  Capo 
Hoom  or  Horn,  in  1616,  and  Taaman,  the  discoverer  of  Yan-Diemen'a 
Land  and  New  Zealand,  were  nativea  of  Hoom. 

MedemJblik,  north-weat  of  Rnkhniien,  on  the  Zuider-aee^  had  for- 
meriy  an  extenaive  foreign  commerce ;  it  haa  now  aearoely  any  foreign 
trade,  and  ita  population  ia  only  about  8000.  It  eontaina  a  loyal  naval 
academy,  and  its  chief  commerce  ia  in  timber  and  cheeae.  The  harbour 
ia  large  and  good. 

Aoertie^afortrsai^ontheaouthahore  of  the  Zuider>iee^  12  milea 
£.  from  Amaterdam,  haa  8000  inhabitants,  who-manufiusture  ailk  and 
velvet.  It  forma  the  key  of  all  the  water  communication  of  Holland, 
and  ia  important  for  the  defence  of  Amaterdam,  with  which  it  ia  oon- 
nected  bv  a  fine  canal. 

Zaandam  (commonly  corrapted  into  8aardam\  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitanta,  on  the  north  ahore  of  the  T,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zaan,  which  dividea  it.  into  Ooat-Zaandam  and  Weat-Zaandam.  The 
houaea  are  mostly  conatracted  of  wood  and  painted ;  each  of  them  if 
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sarrooadwl  hj  a  Bmall  omal  and  eompleiely  faiaolated.  From  a 
diatanoe,  tiie  town  haa  a  moat  lingular  appearance ;  it  aeems  to  eonsiit 
of  a  line  of  windmiUa,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  aize  and  have 
hooaea  attached  to*thein,  extending  along  the  Zaan,  and  forming  a 
atreet  oeariy  6  miles  in  length.  The  number  of  these  milla  is  yarioualy 
atatedy  but  it  seems  to  amount  to  about  700 ;  they  are  applied  to  the 
▼arioQB  purposes  of  grinding  com,  draining  the  land,  sawing  timber, 
makmg  paper,  g^iinding  tobacco  into  snuff,  crushing  rapeseed  to  express 
the  oil|  grindhig  colours  for  the  painter,  grinding  stones  into  sand  for 
the  floors  of  the  Dutch  housewife,  and  grinding  volcanic  tufa  from  the 
Eifel  into  dust  in  order  to  form  a  eement  called  trass,  which  hardens 
under  water  and  is  mudi  used  in  Holland.  [Bim;  Avdvbnaoh.] 
The  town  is  often  Tunted  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  hut  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  worked  and  slept  during  his  short  stay  h«re  to  learn 
ahip-bnilding  in  1696L 

To  North  HoUuid  belong  the  islands,  Marhen  and  Urk,  in  the 
Zuiderzee;  and  Wimrinffen  (20  miles  in  droumference ;  population, 
1500) ;  riieUmd  (which  consists  chiefly  of  sandhills,  and  has  800 
inhabitants) ;  Ter^tehdlmg  (14  mUea  long,  and  24  milea  broad ;  popu- 
lation 2600,  residing  in  four  Tillages  on  ihe  south  eoast^  and  engaged 
in  fishing) ;  and  Teidf  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider-iee. 

The  liueid  is  separated  from  the  north  of  the  province  by  the  ICars- 
diep ;  it  ia  12  miles  long,  and  6  mUea  broad,  and  has  500(F  inhabitants, 
mostly  shepherds  sod  fishermen.  The  island  is  famous  for  its  breed 
of  fino-wootled  sheep.  The  northeirn  part  of  the  Texel  was  formerly 
»  distinct  island,  but  is  joined  to  the  southern  part  by  a  sand  bank 
aince  1629;  it  ia  called  Bierkmd  or  Egg-land,  from  the  great  number 
of  gulls'  eggs  found  on  it. 

Swuk  Bglitmd  has  an  arsa  of  1170  square  miles,  and  had  584,098 
ishabitsnts  on  the  Slst  of  December  1852.  It  lies  a  of  the  Haarlem- 
meer,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Rhine,  the  Tssel,  the  Lech,  and  by 
the  large  braaehes  of  the  liaas,  which  form  the  islands  of  Yoome, 
Overfiaekkee,  (Joeree  (now  united  to  Overflaokkee),  Putten,  Beyer- 
land,  Tsselmonde,  Dordrecht,  and  Rozenburg  W.  of  Ysselmonda 
The  chief  towns  are  Bmil,  Dxlit,  Dort,  Haovi,  Litdin,  and  Ror- 
VBBDAX.    The  iuove  important  of  the  other  towns  are  noticed  here  i'— 

Ddftihovem,  the  port  of  Delft^  stands  on  the  tight  bank  of  the 
Maaa,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  canal  that  leads  from  the  Hague 
through  Delft ;  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  ship-building 
yards,  and  a  population  of  3000.  The  lighthouse  marking  the  entrance 
to  the  Haas  and  the  channel  to  Rotterdam  is  in  51*  54'  if*  N.  lat, 
4»  9'  51"  B.  long. 

Chrkmm,  a  fortified  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haas,  and 
traversed  by  the  Linge,  a  feeder  of  the  Maas,  is  well  built^  and  has  a 
good  trade  in  com,  fish,  horses,  cheese,  agricultural  produce,  ftc 
The  population  numbers  about  9000 ;  manv  of  them  are  engaged  in 
the  aalmon  and  herring  fisheries.  The  chief  mannfaoture  is  tobacco- 
pipesi    There  is  a  college  in  Goriram. 

Chuda,  or  Ter-Oouw,  N.B.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tssel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qouw,  is  a  laige  fortified  town,  with  a 
population  of  18,000.  The  town  has  5  churches,  an  hospital,  an 
orphan-house,  tobacco-pipe  factories  that  give  employmAat  to  6000 
men,  bridcworks,  the  cUy  for  the  supply  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  Tssel,  rope-walks,  gin-distilleries,  and  breweries.  The 
most  important  buildings  are  the  town-house  and  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John^  which  is  famous  for  its  splendid  painted 
windows ;  both  these  buildings  stand  in  the  great  square,  in  which 
markets  are  held.  Gouda  numbers  also  among  its  industrial  products 
woollen-cloth  and  sail-doth ;  it  is  fomous  as  a  cheese-market; 

Ifdvoti-dms,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  important  for  its 
fortifications,  its  harbour,  and  large  naval  dockyards,  stands  in  tiie 
isle  of  Voome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haringvliet  branch  of  the 
liaas,  which  separates  Yoome  from  OverflaoUcee.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  sailed  from  this  port  for  England,  Nov.  11, 1688.  The  ships 
that  passed  Helvoet  and  Briel  in  1849  in  and  out  numbered  2417  snd 
2639  respeotively. 

Koltwifkf  N.  of  the  Hague,  is  a  small  place  famous  for  the  canal  and 
the  stupendous  dykes  and  flood-gates  executed  by  the  engineer 
Conrad,  for  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1809,  to  assist  the  Rhine  in  its 
struggles  to  reach  the  sea. 

Mfuukmd-^lms,  or  Maa»-ahtit,  stands  W.  of  Rotterdam,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  canal  that  enters  the  Maas  opposite  the  isle  ot 
Rooenburg,  and  has  5000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
the  herring-  and  whale-fiaheriee.  SaQ-cloth,  ropes,  leather,  and  fish-oil 
are  the  chief  industrial  producta 

Rytwyk,  a  village  of  2400  inhabitants  near  the  Hague,  deserves 

.  mention  as  the  pkce  where  the  famous  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 

1697  between  England,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spaia    The 

aite  of  the  house  in  whieh  this  treaty  was  concluded  is  now  marked 

by  an  obelisk. 

8ehe9mimgmf  on  the  ooast,  N.W.  of  the  Hsgne,  is  the  rendesvous 
of  the  gay  w<M>ld  of  the  Hagne  in  the  bathing  season ;  it  is  joined  to 
the  Hague  by  a  straight  and  magnificent  avenue  of  oaks  and  limes. 
It  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  splendid  bathing  establishment,  which 
indudfls  also  the  accommodation  of  an  hoteL  The  popuk^on  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  supply  of  the  Hague  manet  - 

Schiedamf  a  well-built  town,  5  mUes  W.  firom  Rotterdam,  with  a 
good  harbour,  near  the  outflow  of  the  Schie  into  the  Maas  has 


5  churches,  an  exchange,  glassworks,  rope-walks,  and  white-lead  works. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  windmills,  and  contains  above  200  distil- 
leries  for  the  manufMture  of  'hollands,'  or  Dutch  gin,  for  which  it 
is  universally  celebrated.  It  has  a  latge  trade  in  piga,  80,000  of 
which  are  said  to  be  annually  fattened  on  the  grains  from  the  distil- 
leries. The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  fiaheries, 
number  10,600. 

8chQonKov€»,  E.  of  Rotterdam,  famous  for  its  salmon  fishery,  stands 
in  a  marshy  but  well-oultivated  district^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Leek,  which  hers  forsos  a  good  harbour,  and  receives  the  Vtist  The 
population  is  2500. 

Vlaardingeii,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  for 
which  it  fits  out  annually  from  80  to  100  vessels,  stands  on  the  rij^ht 
bank  of  the  Maas.  It  is  a  pretty  and  a  well-built  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7500. 

HOLLAND,  PARTS  OF.    [LnrooL2reHiBi.l 

HOLLINGBOURN,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  fiollingboum,  is  situated  in  51*  16'  N.  lat, 
0**  88'  £.  long.,  distant  22  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Canterbury,  89  milea 
S.K  by  E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  HoUing- 
boum  in  1851  was  1812,  of  whom  812  were  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhousa  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaooniT'  of  Maidstona 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Hollingboum  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
28  parishes,  with  an  area  of  55,487  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  18,751.  The  parish  church  of  Hollingboum,  partly  built  about  tha 
year  1400,  ia  of  various  styles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  small 
chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Tanning  and  brickmaking 
are  esrried  on.  There  are  several  corn-mills.  A  fair  is  held  on 
June  16th. 

HOLLOWAT.    [MiDDLBBX  1 

HOLMBFIRTH.    rToBKSHiRS.] 

HOLSTEIN,  a  dudiy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, and  comprised  between  58"  80'  and  54*  24'  N.  Ut,  8*  41'  22* 
and  11"  2'  £.  4ong.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Schleswig,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Byder  and  the  Kiel  Canal ;  E.  by  the  Baltic,  the  teni- 
toiy  of  Liibeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg;  W.  by  the  North  Sea» 
between  the  mouths  of  the  E^der  and  the  ^be ;  and  S.  by  the  Elbe 
(which  separates  it  from  Hanover)  and  the  territory  of  Hambuig.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east^  between  the  Eyder  and 
the  Bilie,  is  90  miles ;  from  north-east  to  south-west^  between  the  pro* 
jeoting  peninsula  fiMing  the  isle  of  Fehmem  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  above  Glttckstadt,  88  miles.  The  area  is  8259  square  miles ;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  825,748  in  1808;  401,528  in  1826;  and 
479,864  in  1845 ;  neariy  all  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 

The  central  part  of  Holstein  is  a  flat  plateau  covered  with  barren  sandy 
moors,  heathy  bogs,  and  numerous  small '  seen,'  or  lakes,  from  whicl^  the 
waters  flow  towards  the  Eyder,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe.  The  essteni 
slope  is  frirrowed  by  numerous  well-wooded  and  fertile  valleys  abound- 
ing in  beautiful  scenery ;  the  western  slope  descends  into  the  fertile 
graaing  district  of  Dithmarsh,  which  is  protected  by  dykes  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  [DrrBMAB8S.J  On  the  plateau  there  is  some 
light  soil  between  extensive  regions  of  bog,  and  here  and  there  are  a 
few  trees.  Towards  Kiel,  on  the  north,  the  surface  is  undulating  and 
well  wooded.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Altona  to  Kiel 
across  this  dreary  district,  great  improvements  have  been  made  by 
means  of  extensive  drainage ;  and  the  granite  boulders  with  which  it 
is  strewn,  instead  of  lying  valueless  as  formerly,  have  become  a  source 
of  profit,  and  are  quarried  for  transport  to  Hambuig  and  Holland, 
where  they  are  in  demand  for  building  purposes.  These  boulders  are 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  at  some  long  distant  period  from  tha 
Scandinavian  peninsula  by  glaciers ;  except  in  these  masses  which  lie 
on  the  surface  there  is  no  granite  in  Holstein. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  which  has  been  already  described 
[Elbe],  and  the  Eyder.  The  Etfder,  or  Bider,  rises  in  a  small  lake 
about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Kiel,  and  runs  first  northward  through 
the  Westen-see  to  the  Schleswig  frontier,  whence  it  runs  west  be- 
tween the  two  duchies  past  Rendsboig  to  its  mouth  in  the  North 
Sea  near  Tonning,  after  a  course  of  about  90  miles,  for  70  of  which  it 
is  navigable.    The  tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  Randsborg.    Its 

Srincipal  feeders  ax«  the  Soxg  and  the  Treen,  which  join  it  on  the 
chleswig  bade 

The  Stor,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  rises  in  the  marshes  a  little  south  of 
the  source  of  the  Evder,  and  runs  in  a  general  aouth-west  direction 
past  the  town  of  Itsehoe,  a  short  distance  below  which  it  turns  south 
and  enters  i^e  Elbe  below  Glttckstadt 

The  Trove  rises  in  the  Warder-see,  which  is  ntuated  near  the  lake 
of  Plon,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes  of  Holstein.  It 
flows  in  a  genened  southern  course  past  Segeberg,  receiving  numerous 
small  feeders  from  the  lakes  on  either  side,  to  Oldeslohe,  where  it 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-east^  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
territory  and  town  of  Liibeck  and  the  shore-lake  of  Binnen-wasser,  and 
enters  the  Baltic  at  Travemande.  The  whole  length  of  the  Trave  is 
about  60  milea  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Steckenits  and  the 
Waokenita,  both  of  whidi  join  it  on  the  right  bank  beyond  the  Hol- 
stem  boundary.  By  the  Steckenita  and  a  canal  which  joins  it  to  the 
Delvenan,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  a  water«ommtxnieation  is  established 
between  LUbeck  and  Hambuig^  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  cast  of 
the  Holstein  territory. 
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The  other  liTers  of  Hoktein  are  email :  of  these  the  Akter^  which 
joms  the  Elbe  at  Hambuig,  and  the  Bille,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  towards  Lauenburg,  may  be  mentioned.  Common  roads, 
which  are  however  not  well  constructed,  traverse  the  duchy  from 
Altona  to  Lubeck,  Kiel,  and  Bendsboig.  A  railway  runs  from  Kiel 
to  Altona,  with  branches  to  Bendsborg  and  Gliickstadt.  The  Hambuig- 
Berlin  railroad  crosses  a  portion  of  the  south  of  Holstein ;  and  the 
branch  line  to  Liibock  runs  near  its  eastern  boundary.  Trade  is  also 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kiel  Canal,  made  in  the  years  1777-84,  at 
the  expense  of  above  two  millions  and  a  half  ^f  dollars,  to  form  a 
communication,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eyder,  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltia  It  is  28  miles  in  length,  100  feet  broad  at  the 
surfiskce,  54  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep^  It  has  six 
sluices,  through  which  ships  100  feet  long,  %6  feet  wide,  and  drawing 
not  more  than  9  feet  water,  can  pass.  Steamers  ply  from  Kiel  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Trave  to  all  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Elbe 
there  is  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Holstein,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  is  on  the  whole  very 
^rtUe,  especially  in  the  reclaimed  marsh^lands  of  Dithmarsh  and  the 
eastern  parts  which  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  almost  equal  to 
the  manh-lands,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  marL  The  climate  is  damp  bat 
healthy.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  salty  lime,  gypsum,  and 
amber;  but  there  are  no  metals.  Agriculture  is  well  understood. 
The  chief  products  are  com,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, pulse,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  breed  of  horses 
and  of  homed  cattle  is  excellent.  There  are  likewise  sheep,  swine^ 
and  abundance  of  poultzy  and  game.  Storks  are  very  numerous : 
their  huge  nests  may  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  gable-end  of  most 
of  the  farm-house&  The  manufactures  are  unimportant  The  situa> 
tion  of  Holstein  between  two  seas  is  highly  favourable  to  commerce. 
The  exports  consist  of  com,  timber,  horses,  cattle,  butter,  tallow, 
bee(  hides,  and  turf;  the  imports  of  colonial  produce,  wines^and 
manufactures.  The  provision  houses  of  Hamburg  are  supplied  with 
beef  chiefly  from  Holstein.  The  herring  fishery,  and  the  Qreenlaad 
whale  and  sea  fishery,  are  sources  of  considerable  profit  The  prin- 
<apal  seats  of  trade  are  Altona  and  Kiel 

The  Holsteiners  are  an  athletic  race,  generally  exceeding  the  middle 
stature :  the  women  are  good-looking,  and  wear  a  quaint  but  becoming 
eoetuma  They  are  not  a  purely  Germanic  people,  for  they  are  largely 
mixed  with  Slavic  blood ;  nor  is  German  their  language,  though  &ey 
generally  understand  that  tongue,  but  a  compound  of  several  dialects^ 
in  which  the  Slavic  is  an  important  element  The  inhabitants  do  not 
all  live  clustered  in  towns  and  villages;  the  country  is  dotted  with 
country  seats  and  well-built  fiunn-buildings.  Education  is  universally 
diffused  among  the  people  of  Holstein ;  there  is  a  school  in  every 
parish,  besides  grammai>eohools  in  all  the  important  towns,  and  a 
unixersity  in  KieL 

.   The  principal  towns  of  Holstein  are  Ai;iona,  Kibl,  and  Rshsa* 
BORO.    The  mofe  important  of  the  other  towns  are  noticed  here. 

QlUdtttadt,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  half-way  between  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has 
6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty,  regularly-built,  trading  town,  inter- 
sected by  canals.  The  strong.ramparts  which  formerly  surrounded  it 
were  demolished  in  1 81 4.  It  has  a  Lutheran,  a  CaTvinist,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  oUier  public 
institutions.  The  old  arsenal  is  now  used  partly  as  a  prison,  partly  as 
a  workhouse.  Qliickstadt  ws«  declared  a  free  port  in  1830,  and  has 
inuch  trade^  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery. 

jBlankenue  is  a  large  and  remarkable  village,  most  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe,  6  miles  from  Altona.  The  inhabitants,  about  SOOO 
in  number,  are  mostly  fishermen  and  pilots. 

Mmshom,  18  miles  hj  railway  N.W.  from  Altona,  is  a  well-built 
town  situated  on  the  KrUokau,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  manu&ctures  and  a  large  trade 
in  coriL  The  town  is  particularly  noted  for  its  shoes,  of  which  vast 
numbers  are  made  and  sold  in  all  of  the  furs  of  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig  and  HolsteiiL  Elmshom  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  duohiee 
where  Jews  are  allowed  to  reside. 

Itzthoe,  in  a  valley  screened  by  wooded  hiUs,  stands  on  the  Stor, 
midway  between  Altona  and  Rendsborg,  being  80  miles  distant  from 
each,  and  has  5500  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
A.D.  809.  During  the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  twice  taken  by  Tilly, 
and  twice  recovered  by  the  Danes;  the  Swedes  bombarded  the  town 
and  nearly  reduced  it  to  ashes  in  1657.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence 
and  the  convent  attached  to  it  (now  a  foundation  for  unmarried  noble 
ladies)  are  the  most  interesting  buildings.  Itsehoe  is  or  was  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  provincial  states  of  Holstein.  Ih  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  handsome  country  seats,  one  of  which,  the  oastle  of 
Breilenburg,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Stor. 
.  Pl&n,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  greater  and  smaller 
lakes  of  Plon,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Holstein.  The  castle  of 
the  former  dukes  of  Holstein-Fl&n  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  lake: 
population,  2700.  The  larger  lake  is  7  miles  long,  4  miles  broad,  and 
encircled  by  wooded  hills. 

Preetz,  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  Kiel,  prettily  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  lake,  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin  to. a  convent 
lounded  here  in  1216,  and  now  converted  into  a  house  for  unmarried 
ladies  of  noble  birth.     The  convent  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  shady 


avenu&    The  church  aiid  doisters  of  the  origiiial  struetare  are  very 
interesting. 

(Hdedoke  on  the  Trave,  6  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Liibeck 
territory,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  n^any  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  productive  brine-springs  and  royal  salt-works  in  the  vicinity. 
At  S<gAerg,  a  pretty  little  town  higher  up  the  Trave,  is  a  limestone 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  level  surface  of  the  country  to  a 
height  of  200  feet»  while  about  400  feet  in  depth  of  the  mass  ars 
suxik  in  the  earth.  Large  quarries  are  worked  beneath  this  rock ;  its 
summit  ooounands  very  fine  and  extensive  viewi^  comprising  tiie 
towers  and  spires  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  as  duke  of  HoUtein  and  Lmenborg,  is  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation ;  his  plaoe  is  the  tenth  in  rank,  and 
he  has  three  votes  in  the  full  counciL  The  eontiiigent  for  both  Holstein 
and  Lauenbur^  is  8600  men.  After  the  peace  in  18 16,  the  king  at  differ- 
ent times  signified  his  intention  of  introducing  a  representative  consti- 
tution, and  on  the  28th  of  Hay,  1881,  there  appeared  a  generaLlaw  for 
the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  to  deliberate  on  public  matters  but  with  power  merely 
to  adrise  the  crowiL  The  states  met  every  two  years.  Those  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  oonsirted  of  48  members;  and  their  place  of  meetiqg 
w^  Itsehoei  On  the  death  of  Frederick  VL  (Dec  8, 1889)  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  which  was  regulated  differently  in  this 
two  parts  of  the  monardiy,  began  to  cause  differences  between  Den- 
mark proper  and  the  duchies,  which  at  last  terminated  in  war.  In 
Denmark  the  law  of  succession  was  such  that  in  case  of  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  inale  line  (a  contingency  now  becoming  every  day  more 
probable)  the  females  of  the  same  line  should  be  called  to  the  throne; 
put  in  the  case  supposed  the  law  of  the  duchies  ordains  that  the  males 
of  the  collateral  line,  Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  should  have 
the  right  to  sucoeed.  Another  cause  of  jealousy  was  Uie  demand  of 
the  Schleswig  states  in  1844  to  be  united  to  those  of  Holstein.  This 
was  refused  by  the  king,  and  the  states  of  Jutland  passed  a  resolution 
pronouncing  the  proceeding  of  Schleswig  as  tending  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  monitfchy.  Later  in  the  year,  Oct  1844,  the  states  of  Holstein 
pressed  the  subject  of  the  succession  on  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment^ and  in  the  following  month  the  states  for  the  Danish  part  of  the 
monuchF  assembled  at  Roeskild,  demanded  a  declaration  from  the 
king  to  the  effect  that  the  duchies  "being  integral  parts  of  Denmarl^ 
could  never  be  separated  from  it"  In  July  1846  appeared  the  Letter 
Patent  of  Christian  YIIL,  declaring  the  law  of  succession  in  Schleswig 
and  Lauenburg  to  be  the  same  as  in  Denmark,  but  expressing  doubts 
respecting  Holstein  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  goremmeut  to 
clear  up,  m  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Danish  states.  HoUtein 
protested,  but  the  king  refused  to  accept  the  protest  The  represen- 
tatives of  Holstein  then  appealed  to  the  German  Diet,  which  passed 
a  resolution  confirming  the  right  of  the  collateral  line.  Soon  after 
Schleswig  protested  against  separaUon  from  Holstein,  and  against  any 
other  succession  than  that  of  the  house  of  Augustenburg. 
.  To  put  an  end  to  these  quarrels  among  the  parUaments  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  a  view  to  consolidate  its 
component  parts  into  one  compact  united  stat^  Frederick  YIIL  soon 
after  his  accession  issued  (Jan.  28,  1848)  a  decree  for  a  united  parlia- 
ment to  consist  of  26  delegates  elected  by  Denmark  proper  and  2S 
by  the  duchies^  with  4  delegates  for  eadi  duchy  nominated  by  the 
king.  The  duchies  elected  their  deputies^  but  instructed  them  to 
insist  upon  a  separate  chamber  to  manage  their  own  particular  inter- 
ests. The  deputies  met  at  Rendsborg  (March  18,  1848),  appointed  a 
deputation  to  the  king  to  demand — a  separate  chamber,  a  constitution 
for  the  united  duchies,  and  a  national  guard — and  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government  On  the  8rd  of  April  the  deputies  of  the  two 
duchies  voted  at  Rendsboig  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  the 
Germanic  Confederation ;  the  king  of  Prussia  openly  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  War  ensued  between  Denmark 
and  the  duchies,  assisted  by  Prussia  and  auxiliaries  £rom  aU  parts  of 
Qermany  now  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Hostilities  continued  with 
varying  success,  and  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  by  the  iKmistice 
of  Malmo,  till  the  25th  of  July,  1850,  when  the  great  and  decisive 
victory  gained  at  Idstedt  by  the  Danes  oyer  the  Schleswig-Holsteineri 
imder  general  Willisen,  who  retreated  on  Rendsborg,  threw  the 
whole  of  Schleswig  into  Hm  hands  of  the  Danes.  The  last  action  of 
the  war  was  the  attempt  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Friederickstadt 
(Sept  29, 1850),  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Danes.  The  Frankfurt 
Diet  then  commanded  the  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  an 
Austrian  army  entered  Holstein  to  cany  into  effect  the  interference  of 
the  diet  for  the  re-establishment  of  peaoeu  On  the  18th  of  February 
1852  the  commissaries  of  the  diet  formally  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Holstem  to  the  Danish  commissary  at  Eliel ;  and  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  pacification  the  intc^^  of  the  Danish  monarchy  is 
secured ;  each  of  the  duchies  has  a  separate  administration ;  Holstein 
and Lauenburgremainas before  memb^of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  the  material  but  not  political  union  of  Holsteui  and  Schleswig 
is  guaranteed ;  and  the  succession  was  subsequently  settled  upon  the 
second  or  Glucksburg  branch  of  the  collateral  line  of  Holstein-Sondei^ 
byrg^  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  having  resigned  hia  fslaixos  in  oonai- 
deration  of  a  pension. 

Th«  early  history  of  Holstein  is  obscure.  Charlemagne  subdued 
the  Saxons,  who  then  inhabited  it;  removed  lO^OOO  families  of  them 
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to  Flanden,  Brabant^  and  Holland,  and  declared  the  £yder,  on  iti 
northern  frontier,  to  be  the  boondaiy  between  Gknnanyand  Denmark. 
The  emperor  Lotharios  made  HoUtein  and  Stormam  a  oountjr,  which 
he  granted  as  a  fief  in  1106  to  Adolphus,  count  of  Sohauenbui^,  whose 
■on,  Adolphus  IL  conquered  Wagria.  The  family  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of.  Adolphus  VIII.,  and  the  states  chose,  in  1460,  Christian  L, 
king  of  Denmark,  for  their  count,  securing  to  themselves  the  right  of 
choosing  their  princes  among  his  descendants,  which  they  actually 
exercised  to  the  time  of  Christian  IV.  and  Duke  Philip,  in  1597. 
Various  ohanges  took  place  in  the  sequel,  in  consequence  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  families  into  di£krent  branches^  and  the  subseouent  ex- 
tinction of  collateral  lines ;  and  it  was  not  till  1733  that  the  whole 
oame  permanently  under  Danish  government.  The  king  of  Denmark 
had  a  seat  in  the  diet  as  duke  of  Holstein ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  1806, 
he  declared  all  his  German  possessions  to  be  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
l>enmark :  however,  on  the  formation  of  the  German  Confederation 
in  1815,  he  became  a  member  of  it^  and  HoUtein  was  re-annexed  to 
Germany. 

HOLSWORTHY,  Devonshire,  a  decayed  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Holsworthy,  is  situated  in 
50'  48'  N.  lat,  4"  22'  W.  long.,  distant  88  mUes  W.by  Kirom  Exeter, 
214  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Loudon.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Holsworthy  in  1851  was  1833.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  court-leet 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese 
of  Exeter.  Holsworthy  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  72,924  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
9850.  The  parish  church  is  ancient:  it  has  some  Norman  piers  and  a 
plain  Norman  doorway.  The  tower  is  a  remaricably  fine  one.  The 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  wonhip.  A 
National  school  was  erected  in  1848;  the  Bude  and  Holsworthy 
Canal,  which  unites  with  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal,  passes  near 
the  town.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday;  there  are  two  great 
markets  and  three  fairs  held  in  the  year. 

HOLT.    [DxiTBioBSHiBB ;  Norfolk.] 

HOLY  ISLAND.    [NoBTHUVBERLUfo.] 

HOLYHEAD,  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
■ea-port^  and  market-town,  in  the  pariah  of  Holyhead,  is  situated  in 
58**  19'  N.  lat,  4*^  3S'  W.  long.,  disUot  24  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Beau- 
maris, 260  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  272^  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Westem,  and  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 
ways. The  population  of  the  borough  of  Holyhead  in  1851  was 
5622.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwch,  Beaumaris,  and  Llangefni  in 
Tetuminff  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  ouraoy  in  the  arohdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Holyhead,  or  Caer  Gybi,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Welsl^  is  situated 
upon  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  western  extremity  of 
tiie  island  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it  is  united  by  the  embankment 
and  bridges  of  the  great  Irish  coach  road,  and  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head railway,  and  also  by  a  stone  bridge  at  a  point  where  the  arm  of 
the  sea,  whidi  bounds  the  island  on  its  eastern  side,  is  narrow  enough 
to  be  spanned  by  one.  Numerous  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in 
the  island  at  different  times;  there  are  also  a  cromlech. and  other 
primeval  remains.  The  town  is  straggling  and  irregularly  buUfe^ 
but  has  some  good  houses.  The  road  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  lighthouse  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  chunm  is  mcetlv 
of  tiie  perpoidieular  style,  and  has  been  enriched  eztemalljr  wiw 
a  good  deal  of  rude  but  curious  carving.  The  churchyard  appears 
to  be  a  portion  of  an  ancient  fortification ;  and  is  Vf^J  surrounded 
by  a  very  curious  and  interesting  Roman  wall  The  Wesleyan  and 
Calvinistio  Methodists,  Independents^  and  Baptists,  have  chapels. 
There  are  National  and  British  schools^  a  library,  and  a  savmgs 
bank.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  and  in  ship-buUding  and  rope-makmg.  Holyhead  is  the 
station  of  the  Dublin  maU  steam-packets.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  pier  900  feet  in  length,  constructed  chiefly  of  hewn  limestone^ 
and  at  the  pier-head  there  is,  during  ordinary  tides,  a  depth  of  14 
feet  at  low-water.  The  pier  is  the  prolongation  of  an  islet^  which  is 
connected  with  the  island  of  Holyhead  by  a  swing  bridge  of  cast- 
iroo,  and  bv  a  viaduct  for  the  railway,  laid  down  to  convey  material! 
to  the  new  harbour  works.  At  the  head  of  the  pier  is  a  lighthouse ; 
on  the  land  side  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Anglesey  marble,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  landing  of  George  IV.  in  1821.  A  wooden  jetty  is 
carried  into  Uie  harbour.  Holyhead  has  been  selected  by  government 
as  the  site  of  a  harbour  of  refuga  The  works  when  -completed 
will  inclose  about  316  acres,  with  a  depth  of  more  than  six  fathoms 
water. 

.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  is  the  South-Stack 
lighthouse,  buUt  on  the  summit  of  a  detached  rock.  The  lighthouse 
rock  is  united  to  the  island  by  a  small  suspension-bridge.  The  coast 
here  is  exceedingly  wild  and  rugged ;  it  has  been  worn  by  the  waves 
into  numerous  caverns,  and  swarms,  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
with  sea  birds.  Holyhead  Island  has  many  bapen  spots,  but  indudes 
good  pasture  for  sheep,  and  a  proportion  of  fair  arable  soil. 

HOLYWELL,  Flintshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parUa-. 
mentaiy  borough,  and  the  sei^t  of  a  Poor-Law  Union»  is  situated  in. 
33*  17'  N.  kt,  8*  r  W.  long.,  distant  10  mUes  N.N.W.  fjma  Mc^d, 


and  200  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Holywell  in  1851  was  5740.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arcU- 
deaoonrjr  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Holywell  Foor^Law  Union  coa- 
tains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,884  acres,  and  fk 
popuhition  in  1851  of  41,053. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  near  the  southenr  shore  of 
the  nstoai^  of  the  Dee.  Its  mineral  riches  and  the  manufactures 
carried  on  m  the  neighbourhood  have  made  Holywell  one  of  the  most 
important  and  flourishiag  towns  in  North  Wales.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  The  parish  church  was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1769. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Wesleyan  Reformers,  Welsh  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
National,  British,  Infant,  aud  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  the  Flintshire 
infirxnarr,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
principal  works  are  lead-smelting,  and  desilverizing  works;  copper 
works ;  a  shot  tower ;  flannel  factories ;  and  a  paper  mill  There  arp 
also  collieries  and  lead-mines ;  large  quarries  of  Aberdo  limestone ; 
aud  a  Roman  cement  manufactory.  Holywell  owes  its  name  to  the 
famous  Well  of  St  Winefred,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  church, 
and  was  once  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Near  the  spring 
are  vestiges  of  the  old  British  fortification  of  Dinas  Basing^  'the  fort 
in  the  bottooL* 

{Communication  fnnn  HciywdL) 

HOLYWOOD.    [DowirsaiBa.] 

HOLZMCNDEN.    [Brunswick.] 

HOM BURO.    [fiBasB-HoMBUBO.] 

HOMERTON.    [Hackhit.] 

HONDURAS,  Republic  o^  Central  America,  oooupies  the  elevated 
country  between  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  and  the  plains  of 
Mosquitos  and  Nicaragua.  It  lies  between  14°  5'  and  16*  N.  lat,  and 
about  85°  80'  and  88°  40'  W.  long. ;  but  a  narrow  tract  extends 
southward  between  Salvador  aod  Nicaragua  as  lar  as  the  Gulf  of  Coi|- 
chagua  on  the  Pacific,  18°  80'  N.  lat  Honduras  is  bounded  K  by  the 
Mosquito  territory,  but  the  boundary  line  on  this  side  remains  unde- 
fined ;  S.  by  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  except  where 
the  narrow  tract  of  land  reaches  down  to  the  Qulf  of  Conchagua ;  W. 
by  Guatemala ;  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  area  is  about 
30,000  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  230,000,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  are  ladinos  or  mulattoes. 

Swfcux,  dsc. — The  Caribbean  coast  from  Cape  Cameron  to  Cape 
Honduras  bears,  with  a  general  concave  sweep,  due  west ;  and  thenoe 
to  Caballo  Pointy  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Motagua,.  a  short 
distance  e%st  of  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  npublio,  it  beam 
W.S.W.  Between  Capes  Cameron  and  Honduras  the  coast  is  low^ 
thence  westward  it  is  for  the  most  part  high  and  rocky.  The  only 
available  ports  are  Trusillo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Uie  sam^ 
name,  which  is  merely  an  open  roadstead  in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape 
Honduras;  and  Omoa,  a  small  but  good  harbour  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  republia  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  consequently  veiy  thinly  peopled.  The  small  tract 
owned  by  Honduras  bordering  on  the  Gkdf  of  Conchagua,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  also  low,  subject  to  be  inundated  by  spring  tides, 
and  very  unhealthy ;  but  in  neither  case  does  the  miasmatic  influenoe 
extend  far  inland. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  broken.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
table-land  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  hiUs  running  from  north-west 
to  south-east  with  secondary  ridges  branching  obliquely  from  themu 
The  general  level  of  the  table-land  is  perhaps  about  4000  feet ;  tho 
highest  part  is  the  southern  side,  where  it  borders  on  Salvadoi^ 
Close  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Omoa,  extends  from  Cape  Honduras  to  Caballo  Point,  near 
which  is  Mount  Omoa,  7000  feet  high,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
ridge.  The  culminating  point  of  thLs  ridge  is  the  peak  of  Congrehoy, 
87*  W.  long.,  which  is  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea..  The 
ridges  which  traverse  the  interior  of  Honduras  do  not  attain  any  great 
altitude  above  the  general  leveL  Between. the  ridges  are  long,  wide, 
open,  and  fertile  valleys,  which  mostly  descend  gently  to  the  great 
plain  on  the  east  Near  the  western  end  of  the  state  are  the  broad 
valleys  of  .the  Chamalicon  and  the  Ulua,  which  are  overgrown  by 
thick  forests  of  mahogany,  cedari  and  fuftic  trees.  Along  the 
southern  side  of  the  territory  runs  a  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from  those  vrhlch  &11  into  the  Atlantic; 
but  only  a  few  peaks  attain  any  considerable  elevation.  From  thik 
ridge,  and  from  the  transverse  ridges  north-west  of  it,  a  series  of 
hi^  and  steep  hills  rise  from  a  broad-backed  tract  of  high  ground 
end  connect  the  table-lsnd  of  Hondnras  with  that  of  Guatemala, 
The  valleys  between  these  ridges  are  of  oompantively  moderate 
width. 

The  principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Beginning  on 
the  west  we  have  the  Chamalicon,  wMoh  rises  on  the  Merendon 
Mountains  near  14°  N.  lat  and  flows  in  a  generally  northern  direction 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  a  little  east  of  Punta  de  CabaUos.  For  a 
laige  part  of  its  upper  course  it  flovrs  through  a  wild  and  uninhabited 
country ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  to  a  great 
width,  its  slopes  being  oovered  with  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber 
trees.  Like  nywt  of  the  rivers  of  the  state,  the  navigation  of  the 
Chamalicon  is  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  East  of  the  Chamaliooh 
IS  t^e  Uluai.ii  much  lon^^r  luid  more  important  stream.    It  is  formed 
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by  the  union  near  Santiago  of  Bereral  bnaicheB,  the  longest  of  which 
rifles  not  far  fi:om  the  borders  of  fifiilvador ;  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  short 
distance  west  of  Ponta  de  Sal  after  a  course  of  about  800  miles ;  only 
a  few  miles  of  the  lower  part  are  navigitble.  The  next  river  of  any 
size  is  the  Truzillo,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  East  of  this  is  the  Aguan,  which  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles  dischai^ges  itself  by  two  branches  into  the  Caribbean  Sea» 
about  20  miles  east  of  Cape  Honduras.  None  of  these  are  navigable  for 
more  than  a  short  distance,  and  then  only  by  piraguas  (a  sort  of  river 
barge^,  except  the  Ulua  and  Chamalicon,  which  admit  small  schooners. 
The  Choluteca,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  the  Bay  of  Conchagua, 
a  small  stream  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  the  only  river  of  the  state 
which  does  not  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  roads  throughout  the 
republic  are  mere  tracks  worn  1^  continual  use. 

OUtMite,  Soil,  Productiotu. — The  climate,  except  along  the  coast,  is 
on  tile  whole  salubrious,  though  the  temperature  is  somewhat  high. 
Goitre  is  common  in  the  elevated  districts.  The  valleys  opening  to 
the  sea  are  very  fertile,  but  moist  and  unwholesome.  Those  from 
which  the  air  of  the  sea  is  intercepted  by  ranges  of  hiUs  are  less 
humid  and  more  habitable,  but  their  fertility  is  not  so  great.  On 
the  table-Umd,  and  in  the  districts  not  contiguous  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  dry  season  begins  about  the  close  of  October,  and  lasts  imtU 
the  end'  of  May ;  during  which  time  only  a  few  showers  occasionally 
refresh  the  air.  In  the  beginning  of  June  thunder  is  frequent,  and 
is  followed  by  long  and  hea^y  ibus.  But  even  during  this  time  it 
ndns  only  in  the  evening  and  the  night :  fh>m  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  or  four  o'elock  in  the  afternoon,  no  cloud  passes  over  the 
sky,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  pleasant.  Towards  the  middle  of  October 
the  north  winds  set  in  with  frequent  thunderstorms,  and  alter  them 
the  dry  season  begins. 

The  most  important  natural  productions  are  the  vast  forests  of 
mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  pimento,  and  numerous  other  valuable  trees ; 
but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  scarcitv  of  labour,  and 
other  locfd  causes,  they  are  turned  to  comparatively  little  account 
IVom  the  same  causes,  and  from  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants 
to  steady  labour  in  the  fields,  agriculture  is  in  a  vexy  backward  state ; 
not  only  are  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  wholly  neglected,  but  €ke 
land  which  is  under  oultivatiott  is  veiy  far  from  being  rendered  as 
productive  as  it  easily  might  be.  Maize,  rice,  some  wheat  and  barley, 
frixoles,  plantains,  and  various  fhiits  and  vegetables  are  tiie  principal 
articles  grown,  but  scaroely  in  suflicient  quantities  for  the  require- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  western  district  of  Gracias  tobacco 
of  very  fine  quality  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  exportation.  The 
chief  dependence  of  the  husbandman  is  on  the  cattle,  of  which  vast 
herds  are  reared  on  the  plains  in  the  interior.  Tet  though  such 
large  numbers  are  maintained,  they  form  but  a  limited  article  of 
export^  and  tallow  and  hides  are  only  exported  to  a  comparatively 
•mall  amounts  Sheep  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  Central  America.  Horses  are  not  much  attended  to,  nor 
are  they  of  superior  kinds*  Mules  are  numerous,  they  being  gene- 
rally used  in  the  country  for  the  transport  of  goods. 

The  manuftictures  are  confined  to  the  coarser  articles  of  home 
oonsiunption.  The  commerce  is  but  small ;  the  foceign  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  through  Belize.  As  already  indicated  the  exports  ax« 
principally  of  mahogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  and  other  caUnet  and  dye- 
woods;  sanaparillay  hides,  and  the  produets  of  the  mines.  The 
imports  are  British  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardwares,  with  various 
French,  German,  and  American  gooda  Honduras  is  the  principal 
mining  country  of  Central  America.  The  chief  mining  districts  ara 
the  aoutheni  and  western  portions  of  the  republic,  but  some  mines 
occur  in  every  department  Gold  is  found  in  veins  in  quartzose 
locks ;  and  in  grains  in  alluvial  deposits  in  the  ravines,  and  in  the 
sands  of  several  of  the  rivers.  Silver  mines  occur  in  several  places 
in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  also  more  or  less  frequently  in 
all  the  other  departments.  Co|^r  is  found  of  good  quality  in 
Choluteca  and  elsewhere.  Lead  and  iron-ore  are  found  m  several 
places.  Of  the  present  annual  products  of  the  mines  we  have 
however  no  reliable  statement  In  Gradaa  occur  veins  of  remark- 
ably fine  opals,  as  well  as  some  yielding  emeralds.  Jasper,  as- 
bestos^ and  cinnabar  are  likewise  obtained.  Excellent  marble  is 
wrought. 

2>tvifwnf,rowiw,^e.~Hondmas  Is  divided  into  seven  departmental 
Comaysgua,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre,  and  contains  the  capital 
of  the  republic :  Gracias  to  the  south-west^  and  Santa  Barbara  to 
tiie  north-west  of  Comaysgua,  both  of  which  extend  to  Guatemala, 
and  Santa  Barbara  includes  the  coast  as  &r  east  as  Punta  de  Sal : 
Toro,  north  of  Comayagua,  extends  along  the  coast  from  Punta  de 
Sal  eastward  to  Cape  Honduras,  and  contains  the  port^wn  of 
Truxillo :  Tegucigalpa  lies  esst  of  Comayigaa,  and  is  the  chief  mining 
district  and  most  thickly  inhabited  department  of  the  republic :  on 
the  north-east  of  it  is  the  department  of  Juticalpa,  which  extends  to 
the  Mosquito  territory:  south  of  Comayagua  is  Choluteca,  which 
stretches  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua,  whero  is  the  little  port- 
town  of  San  Lorenzo,  established  a  few  yean  hack  in  order  to  give 
the  repuhlio  a  port  of  entiy  on  the  Padfic.  In  the  interior  are  few 
oonsidemUe  towns ;  on  the  coast  are  only  the  small  pori^owns  of 
Omoa  and  Truxillo. 

Comapagua  (VaUadoUd  d$),  ths  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  but 


unhealthy  valley,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  ports  of  Omoa 
and  Truxillo,  m  14*  SO'  N.  lat,  87*  80"  W.  long.,  and  contains  3000 
inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  several  ohurdlei^ 
a  coUege,  an  hospital,  fto. 

TeffueigaJpa  contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  Honduras,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  great 
mining  district  In  its  neighbourhood  sre .  mines  of  gold,  nlver, 
copper,  and  iron.    It  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Omoa,  <m  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  15*  88'  N.  lat,  88*^  5'  W.  long., 
12  or  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Motagua,  is  a  small 
place  inhabited  by  a  few  ladinos,  but  is  a  good  deal  frequented ;  the 
harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  small  bay,  is  very  good.  The  goods 
imported  from  Europe  or  America  are  sent  by  bai^ges  to  Gualiu,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Motagua.    The  town  is  very  unhealthy. 

TntxUlc,  frrther  to  the  east,  formerly  carried  on  an  active  trade 
with  Havanna,  but  it  now  exports  only  mahogany  and  a  few  hides, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sarsaparilla  and  tortoiseehell  to  Belize. 
The  town  with  its  suburbs  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Oovemment,  dee, — ^The  government  is  vested  in  a  president  and  two 
chambers.  The  president  is  elected  by  the  chamben,  and  assieted  by 
a  council  of  state  consisting  of  the  miidsten  and  some  other  membera. 
The  chamben  consist  of  a  legislative  assembly  of  14  deputies,  and  a 
senate  of  14  members.  The  republic  has  a  debt  of  about  800,000 
dollan.  We  have  not  a  recent  return  of  the  nvenu&  The  chief 
court  of  justice  is  the  sumeme  court  at  Comayagua,  which  is  presided 
over  by  three  Judges.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.  The  established  raliigion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other 
forms  of  worship  ara  permitted.  Education  is  in  a  veiy^  n^ected 
state. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  wss  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  The 
Spaniards  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  country  a  fe#  yean  later; 
from  which  time  it  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala until  the  declaration  of  independence  by  South  Ameriea  in  1820. 
Honduras  was  then  comprised  in  the  Mexican  empin  of  Iturbide,  on 
the  dissolution^  of  which  in  1828,  Honduras  formed  one  of  the  federal 
states  of  Central  America ;  but  this  union  was  also  of  short  duration, 
and  Honduras  then  became  and  has  since  continued  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

(Juarros,  ffutoty  of  OueUemoia;  Haefkins,  Oeniraai  Ameriia; 
Baily,  CeiUrdi  AmerieOf  &c.) 

HONDURAS,  BRITISH,  or  Bdixe,  a  British  settiement  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N.  by  Yucatan,  W.  by 
Vera  Paz,  S.  by  GoatemaU,  and  B.  by  the  Bay  of  Hondoras  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  settiement  extends  from  1|J*  64'  to  18^  SO' 
N.  lat,  and  from  88*  to  80*  SO'  W.  long.  The  area  Is  about  10,870 
squaro  miles,  and  the  population,  which  consists  diiefly  of  Caribs 
and  negroes,  is  about  12,000. 

The  surface  is  veiy  irregular.  In  the  interior  it  is  greaitiy  elevated, 
while  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low,  and  fringed  with  reefr  and 
small  islands,  termed  keys,  which  render  the  navigation  very  hazardous. 
The  countiT  is  watered  by  numerous  riven,  the  chief  being  the 
Belize,  whi<m  is  navigable  for  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  rocks 
are  principally  primaiy  and  calcareous.  The  easterly  or  sea-breezes 
which  prevail  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  temper  the  heat^  which 
however  is  scsrcely  ever  excessive;  the  thennometer  seldom  rises 
above  88*  Fahr.  even  in  the  hottest  time,  and  during  the  wel  season 
it  sinks  to  60*.  In  June,  July,  August^  and  Septembw  heavy  and 
frequent  rains  fall,  and  these  are  the  most  unhealthy  months  oi  the 
year,  disease  being  engendered  by  the  marsh  miasmata  arising  fitmi 
the  lowlands  and  swamps.  The  toil  by  tiie  oeasts  and  riven  Is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit  and  veiy  fertila  On  the  higher  grounds  are  eztensivo 
forests  of  mahogany-trees  of  magnificent  growtii,  and  the  logwood-tree 
abounds  in  the  swamps.  Cedar  and  other  valuable  tlmbw-trees  are 
among  the  natural  products.  The  plantain  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Maize,  rice,  cassava,  arrow-root  yams,  ftc  are  grown.  Cotton,  sugar, 
and  coflbe,  though  littie  cultivated,  succeed  wSBL  In  the  woods  the 
red  tiger,  the  biaok  tiger,  the  tigercat  ^«  leopard,  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  game,  an  found.    Turtie  abound  on  the  key& 

British  Honduras  Is  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and  a  Public 
Meeting,  consisting  of  seven  msgiBtrates  appointed  by  the  inhabitaats. 
The  superintendent  Is  immediately  suborcunate  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  from  whom  he  holds  a  commission.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  of  government  by  an  Executive  Council,  ^wntjafejng  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the  officer  commanding  the 
land  forces,  and  the  public  treasurer.  An  Act  of  the  local  legislatura 
has  however  been  passed  by  whioh  the  ccmstitution  o£  the  council 
and  assembly  is  proposed  to  be  altogether  remodelled.  British  Hon- 
duras  is  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica.  About  lOOOIL  Is  voted  annuslly 
by  the  legislatun  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  exports  ara  chiefly  of  cochineal,  which  amounted  to  160,140IL 
In  1851,  of  Indigo  and  sarsaparilla,  wUch  commodities  an  altogether 
the  produce  of  the  states  of  Central  Americai  and  an  biooght  to 
Beliae  menly  |n  the  course  of  transit  to  Europe.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  m  1851  was  411,4482.,  fai  1852  it  was  801,2281:  Tha 
commerce  of  British  Honduras  is  centred  in  the  capital,  and  Indeed 
cohr  town  Of  any  size^  Belize^  under  whieh  it  Is  mon  frilly  noticed^ 
and  when  will  uso  be  Ibund  meationed  Tsrious  other  fiiets  relating 
to  the  settiement    [Bblibb.] 
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BONO  KONG  ifl  one  of  the  group  of  rocky  ieUndti  rituaied  at  the 
month  of  the  Canton  Riyer,  about  87  miles  from  Maoao,  and  100 
miles  from  Canton,  in  22"  12'  N.  lat,  114*"  18'  £.  long.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
varies  in  width  from  less  than  a  mile  to  4  or  5  miles.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  east  to  west  is  about  8  miles ;  its  breadth  yariee  from 
2  to  6  miles.  The  ooast-line  forms  a  succession  of  small  bays  and 
headlandsL  In  Hong  Kong  Roads  and  Victoria  Harbour  is  excellent 
anchorage^  both  opposite  the  town  of  Victoria^  There  is  deep  water 
for  a  man-of-war  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  Hong  Elong  and  those  of  the  mainland; 
yet  is  exposed  to  the  yiolenoe  of  typhoons.  The  northern  side  of  the 
island  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  jnountains  which  vary  in  height  firam 
500  feet  to  upwards  of  1000  feet.  They  present  a  steep  dedivity 
towards  the  coast,  and  their  base  approaches  nearly  to  Uie  edge  of 
the  sea.  Mount  Victoria  is  said  to  be  1827  feet  high,  and  Mount 
Gough  1575  feet.  These  two  mountains  immediately  oyerlook  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Victoria.  The  elevation  of  Mount  Parker,  at 
the  oUier  or  eastern  end  of  the  island,  is  said  to  be  1711  feet.  The 
mountains  furnish  a  supply  of  excellent  granite  for  buildixig;  and 
there  are  numerous  quarries  which  are  skilfully  worked  by  Chinese 
labourers.  The  southern  side  of  the  Island  is  much  less  rugged. 
The  land  suitable  for  cultivation  is  small,  and  chiefly  in  one  valley. 
Deep  ravines  extend  from  the  interior  towards  the  sea,  and  funush 
a  constant  supply  of  good  water.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hong 
Kong  in  July  is  88*.  In  October,  November,  and  December  the 
variations  of  the  temperature  are  often  from  10  to  20  degrees  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  is  fully  exposed 
to  ^e  north-western  monsoon  during  the  winter  season.  In  the  hot 
season  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  hot 
unclouded  sun,  which  acts  upon  the  undrained  parts  «of  the  surface 
and  creates  malaria.  The  south  side  of  the  island  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  the  south-western  monsoon,  and  is  healthier  than  the  northern 
side;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  harbour  of  sufficient  extent.  An 
excellent  road  round  the  island  has  been  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  an  expense  of  about  20,000^ — in  many  places  it  has  been  cut 
through  mnite  rocks. 

Hong  Kong  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  during  the  war 
with  China.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  signed  August  80th  1842,  it 
was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Gkeat  Britain.  On  the  26th  of  June  1843 
Hong  Kong  was  regularly  constituted  a  British  colony.  It  is  what  is 
called  a  crown  colony,  uiat  is,  it  has  no  legislative  assembly,  but  is 
governed  by  orders  from  the  Colonial  Office  at  home.  There  is  a 
legislative  and  executive  council  to  aid  the  governor  with  assistance 
and  advice.  The  governor,  as  superintendent  of  trade,  is  head  of  the 
consular  establishments  at  the  five  ports  opened  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking.  The  offices  of  the  government  are  at  Victoria. 
There  are  a  chief  justice  and  an  attorney-general,  with  other  law- 
officers,  and  the  usual  departments  of  a  colonial  administration.  All 
grave  o£fences  committed  by  British  subjects  must  be  tried  at  Hong 
Kong.  The  civil,  judiciaJ,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  cost 
28,415t  2i.  lOd,  in  1852;  the  military  expenditure  amounted  to 
50,8981.  The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ending  March 
Slst  1853  was  28,482^  18«.  5d. 

The  population  on  December  Slst  1852  was  87,058,  of  whom 
85,517  were  Chinese.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade,  in  agri- 
culture, in  fishings  and  in  stone-cutting.  The  number  of  boats 
anchored  or  plying  in  l^e  harbour  and  bays  of  Hong  Kong  on 
December  31st  1852  was  1799,  on  board  of  which  were  7154  men  and 
4675  women  and  children.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Victoria 
was  14,671,  of  whom  11,288  were  males  and  3388  females.  There 
are  in  Victoria  an  'igng^!*^'  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  four  places  of  wordiip  for  Dissenters.  The  isUnd 
contaLos  also  a  Mokunmedan  mosque,  and  three  Chinese  temples. 
The  city  contains  regular  streets  and  basaars  for  the  Chinese,  nume- 
rous Isi^  store-houses,  substantial  wharfs  and  jetties,  two  European 
hotels  and  billiard  rooms,  and  various  public  buildings.  A  new 
government  house  is  in  course  of  erection.  In  consequence  of  the 
limited  space  between  the  beach  and  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
town  necessarily  stretches  in  a  line,  which  extends  about  three  miles  in 
front  of  the  harbour.  The  town  of  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity  had  a 
population  of  1208  in  1852.  The  town  of  Stanley  and  its  vicinity 
had  a  population  of  1617.  At  Aberdeen  is  a  school  for  Chinese 
supported  by  government;  and  at  Stanley  are  three  schools,  one 
connected  with  tiie  Baptist  Mission,  one  supported  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  third  supported  by  the  government.  The  number  of  native 
schools  in  Hong  Kong  supported  by  government  is  5,  with  184 
scholars  in  alL  The  number  of  Chinese  coasting  vessels  which 
vliited  Hong  Kong  harbour  during  1852  was  492 ;  the  number  of 
salt-junks  was  810,  importing  173,000  piculs  of  salt.  ^  The  number  of 
venels  which  arrived  during  the  year  was  1097,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  483,383  tons.  A  laige  amount  of  specie  is  remitted  to 
India,  chiefly  in  return  for  opium,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese  along 
the  coast  By  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  alone 
specie  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  ana  a  quarter  of  pounds 
sterling  was  remitted  to  India  in  1852.  Much  is  sent  also  by  other 
vessels,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  aa  the  port  is  entirely  free. 
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HONITON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town,  mwiiexpal  and  pariiament- 
ary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Honiton,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Great  Western 
road,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  in  50*"  48'  N.  lat,  3°  11' 
W.  long.,  distant  16  nulee  N.N.E.  from  Exeter,  and  148  miles  W.N.W. 
£rom  London.  The  population  of  the  parish,  wMch  constitutes  also 
the  municipal  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Honiton,  was  8427  in 
1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  port-reeve,  and  returns  two' 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Honiton  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  83,950  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  28,798. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  handsome  street,  running 
east  and  wtet^  with  a  shorter  street  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 
Through  the  main  street  runs  a  small  transparent  strMun,  which 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  contain  many  good  houses.  The  parish  churah,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  about  ludf  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  originally  a 
small  chapel  for  mendicant  friars.  A  screen  of  curious  workmanship 
was  erected  about  the  year  1482  by  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Exeter. 
Stk  Paul's  church,  a  gothic  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was 
erected  in  1887.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1614,  has  a  smsll 
income  from  endowment,  and  in  1850  had  17  scholars,  of  whom 
5  were  free.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Free  school,  a  Girls  Industrial 
school,  an  hospital,  and  some  parochial  charities.  The  prinoipsl 
manufacture  is  that  of  lace,  which  is  a  much-admired  and  very 
beautiful  fabric,  and  is  designated  '  Honiton  lace,'  from  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  it  is  chieflv  made.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton 
are  extensive  quarriea  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday;  a  fair  is  held  on  the  Wednesday  following  July  19th. 

HOO,  a  hundred  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  Kent,  which  has  been 
constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  contains  6  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  22,306  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2457 ;  it  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Thames,  S.  by  the  Medway,  and  W.  by  the 
hundred  of  ShamwelL  Hoc  Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  20,862  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2840. 

HOOGLY.    [Calootta;  Hiwdubtan.] 

HOORN.    rHoLLAND.1 

HOPE,  CAPE  OF  GOOD.    [Cafb  or  Good  Hopb.] 

HORBURY.    [YoBKSHUM.] 

HORDLE.    [HAifPSHiBB.] 

HORNBY.    TLakoaahire.] 

HORNCASTLE,  Liocolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in 
58**  12'  K.  kt,  O**  7'  W.  lon^.,  distant  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Linooln, 
and  184  miles  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  4921.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese 
of  Lincoln.  Homcastle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  68  purishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  114,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
24,961. 

The  town  of  Homcastle  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved, 
and  many  of  the  houses'  are  well  built.  The  diurch  is  partly  of  the 
time  of  btjuj  VIL,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  rebuilt  There 
are  chapels  tor  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
National  and  In£snt  school^  a  mechanics  institute,  two  libraries^  and 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Corn  and 
wool  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday :  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  that  held  in  August  is 
among  tiie  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom.  At  Homcastle  there 
are  traces  of  a  fortification  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  inclosing 
an  area  of  20  acres,  and  comprehending  a  considerable  murt  of  the 
modem  town.  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  nave  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

HORNCHURCH.    [EasBZ.] 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL.    [Ebbbx.] 

HORNSEA.    [YoBKSHiBB.] 

HORNSEY.    [MiDDLBSBX.] 

HORNU.    raiiHAULT.] 

HORSFORTH.    [Yobkshirb.] 

HORSHAM,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the 
river  Aran,  in  51**  8'  N.  kt.,  0**  19'  W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  N.E. 
from  Chichester,  86  miles  S.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  874 
miles  by  the  Brighton  and  South-Coast  railway.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  two  bailifib  and  a  steward,  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  tiie  borough  in  1851  was 
5947.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Horsham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  55,902  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,017. 

The  town  consists  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  the  court- 
house, a  handsome  gothic  stracture,  in  which  the  spring  assises  for 
Sussex  were  held  from  1799  till  1830 :  the  midwimmer  quarter 
sessions  for  West  Sussex  are  stiU  held  in  it  The  town  is  lighted 
wiUigas.  St  Mary's  church  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  building,  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  a  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire.  There 
are  also  a  district  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholiot 
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Wedeyaa  Keihodifits;  Independents,  Bftpf^tfta,  and  Quakers.  A  com- 
market  is  held  on  Satnrday,  and  a  ponltry  market  on  Monday.  Yearly 
fairs  are  held  April  6th,  July  llth,  November  17th,  and  27th,  and 
on  the  Konday  before  Whitsuntide.  There  are  in  tiie  town  a  Gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1582,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment, 
of  412Z.  a  year,  with  houses  for  the  masters,  and  had  60  scholars  in 
1852 ;  British  and  Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  a  literary  and 
soientifie  institution.  Horsham  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here. 
HOKTA.    [AiORHB.] 

HORWIC£     [LANOASHIBa.] 

HOUGHTOK-LE-SPRING,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54°  50'  N.  lat,  1*  27'  W.  long. ; 
distant  7  miles  N.E.  from  Durham,  265  miles  K.  by  W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  286  miles  by  the  Ghreat  Northern  and  North  of  England 
railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Houghton-le-Spring  in  1851 
was  8224.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Durham.  Houghton-le-Spring  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  14,041  acres,  and  a  population  in  18i51  of 
19,564. 

The  town  of  Houghton-le-Spring  is  irregular,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  long ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vale,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  limestone  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome  buildings. 
Houghton  Hall  is  a  large  mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  L  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  square  tower  springing 
from  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave.  The  church  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  *  the  Apostle  of  the  North.' 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  United  Presbyterians,  and 
JCethodiits;  and  National,  Infant,  and  Free  schools.  The  Kepler 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1574  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  1502.  a  year,  and  had  42 
scholars  in  1851.  Extensive  iron-works  and  numerous  coal-mines  in 
the  vioinity  give  employment  to  many  of  the  population. 

HOUGHTON  REGIS.    [Bedfordshire.] 

HOUNSLOW,  Middlesex,  a  small  town,  formerly  a  market-town, 
in  the  parishes  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  is  situated  on  the  Great- 
Western  coach-road,  in  50*  28'  N.  lat,  0*  21'  W.  long.,  distant  12 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  18 1  miles  by  liie  Windsor 
branch  of  the  South-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Hounslow  in  1851  was  3514.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London.  Hounslow 
consists  chiefly  of  a  street  extending  about  a  mile  along  tiie  high- 
road ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  irregularly  paved.  The  church  is 
a  neat  modem  building,  with  12  stone  cupolas  or  spires,  and  a  belfry, 
in  the  Italian  styla  The  chapel  of  ease,  which  it  replaced,  had  been 
the  church  of  a  priory,  founded  here  in  the  18th  century.  The 
Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  tiiere  are 
Subscription  and  Infimt  schools.  The  high-road  from  London  to 
Southampton  branches  off  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of  Hounslow, 
proceeding  to  the  south-west  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
ways to  Southampton  and  Bath,  Hounslow  possessed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  posting  businesses  in  England,  having  nearly  500  coaches 
passing  through  it  every  day.  Hounslow  Heath  was  untU  the  present 
oentury  notorious  as  the  scene  of  numerous  highway  robberies.  On  many 
occasions  there  have  been  militaiy  encampments  on  the  heath  west- 
ward from  the  town;  spacious  military  barracks  and  grounds  for 
military  exercises  are  still  maintained.  The  Hounslow  Heath  gun- 
p3wder-mills  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  Heath 
is  now  inclosed,  and  many  villas  have  been  built  around  the  town. 
{OommmiioaHon  from  Mouruloiff.) 

HOUSSA.    [SooDAir.] 

HOUSTON.    [Texas.] 

HOWDEN,  East  Riding  of  Torkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Howden,  is  situated  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  58°  44'  N.  lat,  0*  52'  W.  long,  distant 
20  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  York,  180  miles  N.  l^  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  192  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  Selby  and  Hull  rail- 
ways: The  population  of  the  town  of  Howden  in  1851  was  2285.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese 
of  York.  Howden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  townships  and  chapel- 
ries,  with  an  area  of  67,121  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,231. 

Howden  contains  some  good  houses,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  present  parish  church  is  a 
portion  only  of  the  old_  building ;  the  remainder  forms  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  ruin,  which  has  a  lofby  and  well-proportioned  square 
tower  rising  from  the  centre.  The  chapter-house,  which  is  octagonal, 
and  contains  thirty  canopied  seats,  was  erected  in  the  14th  centuiy. 
Near  the  town,  and  now  used  as  a  farm-house,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  biihops  of  Durham.  The  town  contains  chapels 
for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Endowed  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  Queen 
Eliaabeth's  reign :  the  school-house  fonns  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
church.  Howden  possesses  a  National  school,  a  mechanics  institute, 
and  a  savings  bank.  On  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Howden, 
is  a  feny,^  with  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the  town. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  several  large  sacking  manufac- 
tories. Flax-dreBsing,  hat-making,  brick-  and  tile-making,  and  tanning 
are  carried  on.    Several  corn-mills  are  in  the  vidnitv.  A  county  court 


is  held,  in  the  town.  The  weeklv  market  is  on  Saturday :  fidrs  for 
horses  and  cattle  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair 
in  ApriL  The  great  horse  fair  generally  lasts  a  fortni^t  before 
October  2nd,  which  is  the  principal  day.  This  is  considered  the 
greatest  horse  fair  in  England.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  horses  for  the  army ;  it  is  also  resorted  to  ny  foreign  as  well  as 
British  dealers  and  breeders. 

HOWTH.    [DuBLnr,  County  ot] 

HOXNE,  a  hundred  in  the  cotmty  of  Suffolk,  which  giyes  name  to 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  of  Hoxne  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
river  Waveney,  which  forms  here  the  boundary  between  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk;  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Loes,  E.  bf  the  hundreds  of  Blything 
and  Wangford,  and  W.  by  the  hvmdred  of  Hartismere.  Hoxne 
hundred  comprises  26  parishes,  with  an  area  of  56,625  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  16,894.  Hoxne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  58,086  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,585. 

HOYA.    [Hakovbb.]^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  West  Bidmg  of  Yorkshire,  a  manufisteturing 
and  market-town,  parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill  above  the  river 
Cohie,  in  53*  88'  N.  lat,  1*  47'  W.  long.,  85  miles  S.W.  feom  Yoris, 
204  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  the  North-Westem,  and  the  Man- 
chester Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  government  of  the 
town  rests  in  a  bod^  of  Improvement  Commissioners.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  was  created  by  the  Reform  Act,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  80,880.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Huddersfield  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 84  parishes  and  townships,  wit^  an  area  of  69,064  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  128,848. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  ike  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  has  also  some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its  situation 
on  the  high  road  from  Manchester  to  Leeds,  and  its  supply  of  water- 
power,  together  with  the  immediate  proximity  of  coal  and  building- 
stone,  and  the  great  facilities  of  conveyance  afforded  by  abundant 
railway  and  cand  communications,  have  contributed  to  its  increased 
wealth  and  population.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  Hudders- 
field are  neatly  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  recently  effected  in  widening  the  streets  and  making  the 
approaches  and  principal  thoroughfares  worthy  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  town.  The  market-place  is  a  large  area,  surrounded 
with  good  houses  and  shops.  The  most  important  industrial  products 
of  Huddersfield  are  broad  and  narrow  woollen  cloths,  serges,  kersey- 
meres, cords,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods,  such  as  shawls  and 
waistcoatings,  composed  of  worsted,  silk,  and  cotton.  A  commodious 
cloth-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  the  proprietor  of  the 
town,  in  1765,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  in  1780.  This  edifice  is 
circular,  two  stories  hign,  and  880  yards  in  circumference.  It 
has  an  avenue  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  dividing  the 
interior  into  two  semicircles.  The  main  buildiog  is  divided  on  the 
one  side  into  separate  compartments  or  shops,  and  on  the  other  into 
open  stalls.  Upwards  of  600  manu£eicturers  attend  this  hall  each 
market  day.  The  doors  are  opened  in  the  morning  and  closed  at  half- 
past  twelve :  they  are  again  opened  at  three  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
removal  of  cloth.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  cupola  with  a  clodi:  and 
bell  for  regulating  the  time  allowed  for  business. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Petex^s  was  rebuilt  in  1887 ;  the  new 
church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  cost  about  10,0001.  The 
floor  of  the  old  church  is  now  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  under  the  new 
one.  Trinity  church,  erected  in  1819  at  a  cost  of  12,000L,  is  in  the 
pointed  gothic  st^le.  St  Paul's  church,  in  the  early  Engli^  style,  was 
built  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  1881.  Brides  tibese,  in 
March  1851,  there  were  4  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  9  for 
Methodists^  2  for  Independents,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  each  for  Quakers, 
Roman  Catholics,  Umtazians,  and  Mormons.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  15,787.  The  Methodist  chapel  in  Queen-street 
is  one  of  the  lai^gest  belonging  to  the  connexion  in  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  handsome  structure.  The  number 
of  public  day-schools  in  the  borough  in  March  1851  was  17,  with 
2982  scholars;  private  schools  80,  with  1101  scholars.  The  number 
of  Sunday  schools  was  21,  with  4684  scholars.  A  Proprietary  College, 
founded  in  1888,  is  in  connection  with  London  University,  and  had 
190  scholars  in  1858.  There  ia  also  a  Collegiate  school  imder  the 
superintendence  of  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  a  Grecian  bmlding,  completed  in  1887,  belongs  to  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  is  used  for  important  public  meetings. 
There  is  a  large  mechanics  institute.  The  town  possesses  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  a  commercial  news-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
water-works,  about  four  miles  west  from  the  town,  are  admirably 
constructed.  The  infirmary,  a  large  and  elegant  stone-building  of 
the  Doric  order,  situated  on  the  l^Ufax  road,  is  supported  mainly 
by  voluntary  contributiona  Lockwood  Spa  baths  ate  about  half  a 
znile  from  the  town,  in  tiie  sheltered  valley  of  the  HoUne.  The 
buildings  are  elegant ;  the  waters  are  strongly  sulphureous ;  the  baths 
comprise  cold,  tepid,  warm,  vapour,  and  shower  baths. 

There  are  many  streams  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Holme  and 
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Colne  unite  in  the  town  and  fall  into  the  Calder  3  miles  below  it. 
Upon  these  streams  a  number  of  mills  are  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollens,  and  for  fulling  and  washing  the  doths.  The  hills  about 
the  town  are  cultivated  to  Uieir  summits,  and  produce  excellent  crops. 
Many  handsome  residences  are  bmlt  in  the  yicmity.  Markets  are  held 
weeUy  on  Tuesday,  and  Mrs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  March  31st, 
May  14th,  and  October  4tlL  There  are  several  breweries,  chemical 
factories,  dye-houses,  &c.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

HUDSON  RIVER.    [New  York.] 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TElElRITORIKa  Hudson's  Bay  is  an  extensive 
mediterranean  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  America.  It  is  con- 
nected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Hudson's  Strait,  which  extends 
about  360  miles  from  east^outh-east  to  weslruorth-west^  and  is  from 
90  to  100  miles  wide.  The  surface  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  inland  seas  of  the  Old  Continent,  the  Mediterranean 
only  excepted.  Its  southern  part  is  called  James's  Bay.  From  the 
most  southern  corner  of  James's  Bay  to  Repulse  Bay,  which  may  be 
<x>nsidered  as  the  most  northern  point  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  (between  51**  and  66*"  N.  lat).  It  is  more  than  500 
miles  across  in  its  widest  part  The  coasts  are  generally  high,  rockv, 
and  rugged,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  except  along  the  souui- 
western  shores  between  Cape  Henrietta  Maria  and  Cape  Churchill, 
where  they  are  generally  low  and  swampy,  and  frequently  exhibit 
extensive  sands.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  has 
been  taken  at  150  fathoms,  but  it  is  probably  greater.  The  northern 
part  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  occupied  by  Southampton  Island,  which  is 
formed  of  high  rocky  massesy  and  seems  to  consist  of  numerous 
smaller  islands,  separated  from  one  another  by  straits,  which  however 
are  always  closed  by  ice.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  iohabited. 

The  countries  which  inclose  Hudson's  Bay  on  all  sides  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America ; 
but  they  are  not  xnown  under  any  one  general  denomination,  and 
may  therefore  be  described  here  under  the  nama  of  the '  Hudson's 
Bay  Territories.'  These  countries  extend  between  49°  and  70°  N.  lat., 
and  from  Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  (near  55°  W.  long.)  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clarence  at  Demarcation  Point, 
between  141°  and  142°  W.  long.  The  area  exceeds  2,000,000  square 
miles. 

This  immense  country  may  be  divided  into  four  natural  region& 
The  most  eastern  is  the  sterile  region,  which  lies  along  the  shores  of 
the  flea,  and  extends  far  inland.  East  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  extends  as 
far  as  the  Belle  Isle  Strait,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Labrador.  That 
portion  of  it.  which  lies  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  called  the  '  Barren 
Grounds.'  The  rein-deer  and  the  musk-ox  are  abundant,  but  there 
are  few  fur-bearing  animals.  This  district  is  inhabited  by  Esquimaux 
and  a  few  forlorn  families  of  Indians.  The  winters  are  longer  and 
more  severe  than  in  Greenland  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  second  region  extends  on  both  shores  of  Jamee's  Bay,  and 
along  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  westward  as  Cape 
Churchill  It  extends  inland  to  the  ridge  whldx  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Canada,  and  to  the  lakes  Superior,  Winnipeg,  Deer,  and 
Wollaston.  Along  the  shores  and  several  miles  inland  it  is  mostly 
occupied  by  swampy  tracts,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
comparatively  narrow  and  dry  but  low  ridges.  Farther  inland  the 
countiy  is  generally  well  wooded,  and  produces  the  fur-bearing  animals 
in  great  abundance. 

To  the  west  of  the  wooded  region  is  the  savannah  region,  which 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  northward  to  the 
lake  of  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  River.  Its  surface  stretches  out  in 
extensive  plains,  intersected  only  by  the  beds  of  several  rivers,  which 
are  considerably  below  the  plains.  In  the  bottoms^  along  the  rivers, 
trees  grow  abundantly.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  rather  sandy  and 
dry,  and  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  but  supports  a  thick  grassy  sward, 
on  which  numerous  herds  of  bufBaloes  and  several  kinds  of  deer  find 
abundant  pasture. 

The  fourth  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  com- 
prehends the  country  between  the  sterile  region  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
talus  north  of  Lake  Athabasca.  The  river  generally  runs  through  a 
bottom,  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  wide,  whose  ^uvial  soil  is  in 
many  places  covered  with  trees  of  moderate  height  Towards  the 
Baxren  Grounds  the  surface  rises  rapidly  into  high  hills,  which  in 
many  places  attain  1000  and  even  1500  fleet  of  elevation,  and  frequently 
run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  White  spruce-trees  grow  at 
the  base  of  these  hills  as  far  as  68°  80'  N.  lat,  north  of  which  they 
become  vezy  stunted  and  stragglings  and  soon  disappear.  The  delta 
of  the  Mackenzie,  which  is  90  miles  in  length  (from  67''  40'  to  69°  10' 
N.  lat),  and  from  15  to  40  miles  in  width,  is  formed  by  flat  alluvial 
islands^  which  divide  the  various  branches  of  the  river* 

Numerous  laige  rivers  traverse  this  extensive  country.  The  most 
important  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  James's  Bay 
may  be  here  named.  These  are — Great  Whale  River,  East  Main  River, 
Rupert's  River,^  and  Harrecannane  River.  Most  of  the  rivers  on  the 
east,  like  those  in  the  south  and  west,  issue  from,  or  in  some  part  of 
their  course  expand  into  lakes.  Two  very  important  rivers,  on  account 
of  their  situation,  are  the  Moot^  River  and  its  affluent  the  Abbitibbe, 
Both  issue  from  lakes  situated  on  the  high  ground  which  separates 
Canada  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  at  no 
great  distauce  from  the  upper  brauchea  of  the  Ottawa ;  and  they  are 


accordingly  used  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  communication 
between  both  countries.  The  Abbitibbe  Lake,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  source  of  the  river,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  somewhat 
less  than  20  miles  broad.  The  river,  which  issues  from  it,  runs  west, 
but  afterwards  declines  to  the  north,  falling  into  the  Moose  River 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  The  Moose  River  itself  rises  about 
60  miles  frt)m  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  falls  into  James's  Bay 
after  a  course  of  about  230  miles. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River  and  Cape  Chuixshill  are  the 
embouchures  of  the  Albany  River,  the  Severn,  the  Hayes  River,  and 
the  Nelson  River.  The  Albany  River  runs  about  500  miles,  and  the 
Severn  about  250  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Hayes  River  runs  about 
220  miles.  About  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  its  west  bank,  stands 
Fort  York,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
these  countries. 

The  Nelson  BIyct  is  only  inferior  to  the  Mackenzie;  its  remoter 
branches  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  waters  which  descend 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  that  range  between  47°  and  53°  N.  lat, 
unite  in  two  large  rivers,  the  southern  and  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Both  branches  imite,  about  420  miles  from  their 
source,  below  Carlton  House,  and  the  united  river  falls  into  Lake . 
Winnipeg  after  a  straight  course  of  above  200  miles  more.  Lake 
Winnipeg  extends  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east  between 
50°  30'  and  63°  50'  N.  lat,  96°  and  99°  25'  W.  long.  It  is  about  240 
miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  to  50  miles.  West  of  it  are 
the  two  lakes,  Winnipigoos  and  Manitoba,  which  together  occupy  in 
length  nearly  the  same  extent  as  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  are  united 
by  the  Waterhen  River,  which  does  not  exceed  20  miles  in  length, 
and  they  discharge  their  waters  into  Winnipeg  Lake  by  St  Martin's 
Lake  and  Dauphin  River.  Winnipeg  Lake  has  its  surplus  waters 
carried  off  by  Nelson  River,  which  issues  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  and  after  expanding  several  times  into  lakes,  empties 
itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River,  after  a 
course  of  850  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  Churchill  River,  called  in 
its  upper  course  the  Minainnippi  and  English  River,  rises  in  Methye 
Lake,  nearly  500  miles  frvm  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line,  but  probably 
more  than  700  miles  along  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  enters  Hud- 
son's Bay  west  of  Cape  Churchill.  In  its  course  it  forms  several 
lakes,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  which  is  Fort  NelsoxL  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  Fort  ChurchilL 

The  largest  river  of  this  country  is  the  MackemU.  Its  most 
southern  branch  is  the  Athabasca  River,  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Moimt  Broun,  and  fiedls  into  the  western  portion  of 
Athabasca  Lake.  [Athabasca.]  The  river  which  issues  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  called  Stone  River,  but  at  its 
confluence  with  Peace  River  it  takes  the  name  of  Slave  River.  Peace 
River  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  within  300  yards  of  the  Taoootchtesse,  or  Frazer  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Within  the  mountains  it  is  a  large 
stream  navigable  for  boats ;  it  afterwards  makes  its  way  through  a 
narrow  go^^  bounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  ^  Through  the  plains  it  flows  in  a  direct  line  for  more  than 
800  mUes,  when  it  unites  with  Stone  River,  and  under  the  name  of 
Slave  River  flows  first  north  and  then  norUi-by-west  to  Great  Slave 
Lake.  This  lake  extends  between  109°  and  117°  80'  W.  long.,  or 
about  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50 
miles.    Its  total  area  is  more  than  12,000  miles. 

From  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  issues  the 
Mackenzie  River,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  three  miles* 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  narrowed  by  rocky  hills.  It  flows 
first  nearly  west,  declining  by  degrees  to  the  west-north-west,  till  it 
meets  Mountain  River,  now  more  generally  called  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Mackenzie.  The  remaining  course  of  the  Mackenzie  is  north-by- 
west  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  in  69°  10'  N.  lat  by  several 
mouths.  The  division  of  the  main  stream  into  branches  conunenoetf 
at  67°  40'  N.  lat ;  the  several  mouths  of  these  branches  ate  spread 
over  a  space  of  about  40  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  most  western  of  these  branches  is  formed  hy  the  junction  of  tiie 
Peel  River  with  one  of  the  minor  streams  sent  off  by  the  Mackenzie. 
Peel  River  rises  in  about  64°  N.  lat,  130°  W.  long.,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  200  miles  before  uniting  with  the  branch  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Near  60°  N.  lat  the  Mackenzie  receives  the  Great  Bear  Lake  River, 
which  brings  down  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  The 
form  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  is  very  irregular ;  its  area  is  about  8000 
souare  miles:  it  lies  between  65°  and  67°  N.  lat,  117°  30'  and  123* 
W.  long.  Mackenzie  River,  including  the  Athabasca  branch,  traverses 
15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its  whole  course  has  been  estimated  at 
2000  miles.  Coppermine  River  rises  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Barren  Grounds,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Arctio  Ooean  after  a  course 
of  about  200  miles.  [CoFFSRViNE  Rxybb.]  About  midway  between 
the  source  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet 
in  Hudson's  Bay  rises  Back  River,  discovered  in  1834  by  Captain 
Back,  who  descended  it  from  108°  W.  loQg.  to  its  mouth.  In  its  north* 
eastern  course  of  more  than  300  miles  it  forms  several  lakes.  Its 
mouth  is  in  67°  15'  N.  lat,  and  between  95*"  and  96°  W.  long. 

The  climate  of  the  sterile  region  is  much  colder  than  Greenland 
under  the  same  latitude.  At  Winter  Islsnd  (66°  11'  N.  lat,  83°  80'  W. 
long.)  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  7°  Fahrenheit^ 
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the  mazimiim  of  heat  obMired  is  54%  and  the  minimiim  -42^ 
At  Fort  Franklm,  which  is  about  230  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  one 
degtee  farther  south  (66"  12"  K.  lat,  182*  18'  W.  long.),  bat  situated 
in  the  Talley  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  l?"*, 
the  wi^'Ttmum  of  heat  80%  and  the  minimum  -68".  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Fort  Chippewa,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Athabasca 
(68*  48'  K.  latb)  does  not  rise  aboTO  the  freezing  point,  being  30*. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  animals,  particularly 
reiu'deer,  musk-oz,  moose>deer  or  elk,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers, 
otten^  and  iBocoons,  which  are  killed  on  account  of  their  flesh  or  for 
their  skins.  Water-fowl  are  very  numerous,  and  the  lakes  contain  an 
abundant  supply  of  fish. 

The  native  tribes  consirt  of  Esquimaux  and  Lidians.  The  Esqui- 
maux occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sterile  region  on  both  sides  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Indians  wander  about  in  the  other  regions. 
The  southern  tribes  of  the  Indians  belong  to  the  Crees,  but  the 
northern  seem  to  have  sprung  from  another  stock.  They  are  divided 
into  small  tribes,  rarely  consisting  of  a  hundred  feunilies,  and  yet  each 
tribe  occupies  an  immense  tract  of  country.  As  they  mainly  rely  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  starvation,  which  diminishes  their  numbers,  or  at  least 
prevents  their  increase.  The  Europeans  in  the  territory  may  amount 
to  some  thousand&  They  are  either  settled  in  the  establishments  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  furs  and 
forwarding  them  to  the  places  of  embarkation,  or  they  travel  through 
these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them. 

The  Nmih'Waitem  TWrtfory  is  a  designation  which  may  be  applied 
to  that  portion  of  the  Britidi  possessions  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  North* Western  Territory  the  Rocky 
Mountains  form  two  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
coast,  and  from  80  to  100  miles  apart.  The  western  range  is  much 
the  lower;  the  eastern  range  has  some  sunmiits  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  16,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  rivers  rise  between  the  two  ranges.  Frazer  River  has  its 
sources  in  the  western  range,  runs  southward  about  600  miles,  and 
falls  into  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  Its  course  is  rapid,  but  the  river  is 
navigable  for  canoes  except  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
rapids. 

Along  the  coast  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  opposite  Van- 
couver Island  this  mountainous  character  is  maintained  over  a  width 
of  about  80  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer  River  to  Smith's 
Inlet^  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The  declivities  of  the  moimtains 
reach  the  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  separates  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  continent.  Farther  north  the  mountain  groups  are 
more  isolated,  the  breaks  being  occupied  by  valleys  and  inlete,  through 
which  numerous  streams  disohaige  their  abundant  waters.  The  shores 
are  generally  high,  and  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  firequently  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  300  to  700  feet  The  climate  in  the  valleys  and  inlets 
along  the  coast  is  mild  and  moist,  and  the  vegetation  vigorous.  The 
country  farther  inland,  extending  to  the  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  occupying  a  width  of  about  100  miles,  is  an  uneven 

5 lain  crossed  in  all  directions  by  rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation, 
'here  are  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  lurge,  and  the  climate  is 
very  bunud.  Forests  of  timber-trees  of  large  growth,  and  dense  masses 
of  imderwood,  cover  nearly  the  whole  country.  The  fur-bearing 
animals  are  very  numerous,  especially  beavers  and  otters.  The  moose- 
deer  is  also  abundant  Seals  are  very  common  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  stations  on  Frazer  River 
and  elsewhere  in  the  interior.  Salmon,  trout^  and  other  fish  abound 
in  the  rivers,  and  the  natives  obtain  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence 
by  fishing.  They  live  in  houses,  and  seem  to  enjoy  more  comfort 
than  the  tribes  east  of  the  Rockv  Mountains. 

The  hunters  and  traders  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
generally  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  Peace  River. 
In  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  which  is  about  100  miles  norUi  from 
Vancouver  Island,  gold  was  discovered  to  a  small  extent  in  1852. 
Vancouver  Island  has  been  granted  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  certain  limitations,  for  purposes  of 
oolooisation.    [Vakcouvib  Island.] 

Labrador  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1479,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  son  Sebastian  entered  and  partly  surveyed  Hudson's  Bay  in 
1612.  It  was  renliscovered  by  Hudson  in  1610.  Meanwhile  the 
French  had  colonised  Canada,  and  ^ence  carried  on  an  active  fur- 
trade  with  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  west  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
In  1668  Prince  Rupert  sent  a  vessel,  the  party  on  board  of  which 
erected  Fort  Charles  on  the  bank  of  Rupert^s  River  in  James's  Bay. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
procuring  furs,  was  incorporated  hj  Charlea  IL,  May  2nd,  1670.  This 
oompanv  founded  several  establiuiments,  and  has  ever  since  prose- 
cuted the  trade  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  committee  of  management^  chosen  from  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  jointetock,  and  resident  in  London.  The  company's  charter 
never  having  been  specially  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  another 
company  entitled  the  North-West  Company  was  established  in  1788 
by  some  parties  who  considered  that  all  British  subjects  were  entitled 
to  trade  in  those  r^ons.  The  jealousy  and  hostility  which  arose 
between  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
West  Company  impeded  the  operations  of  both  parties  for  a  series  of 


years.  In  1821  a  junction  of  the  two  companies  was  effected.  The 
terms  of  the  original  charter  give  to  the  **  governor  and  company,  and 
their  successors,  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  aU  those  seas,  straita, 
bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  commonly  called 
Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  sounds  aforesaid,  that  are  not  already  posseoBed  by  or  granted  to 
any  of  our  subjectsy  or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other 
Chnstian  prince  or  state,  with  the  fishing  of  idl  sorts  of  fisb^  whale^ 
and  stuigeons,  and  all  other  royal  fishes,  in  the  seas^  bays,"  &a  &c. ; 
and  the  territory  was  to  be  holden  of  the  crown  '^  as  of  our  manor 
of  East  Greenwidi,  in  our  county  of  Kent^  in  free  and  common  soocage, 
and  not  in  capite,  or  by  knighti  s  service ;  yielding  and  paying  yearly 
to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors^  for  the  same,  two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers,  whensoever  and  as  often  as  we,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  territories,  and  regions  hereby 
grnated."  Under  this  grant  the  company  state  that  they  "  have  always 
claimed  and  exercised  dominion  as  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil  in 
the  territories  understood  to  be  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
and  which  are  more  particularly  defined  in"  an  **  accompanying  map, 
and  they  have  also  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
in  those  territories."  These  territories  frx>m  66*  to  66"  N.  lat  reach 
on  the  west  to  105"  W.  long. ;  south  of  66"  N.  lat  the  boundary 
stretches  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Columbia  River,  about 
116"  W.  long. ;  the  territory  extends  on  the  south  to  49"  N.  lat,  the 
boundary-line  of  the  United  States,  in  the  western  part,  and  to  Canada 
in  the  eastern  part  Over  the  remaining  part  of  the  continent  lying 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  obtained  by  royal  licence,  May 
18th,  1888,  the  exduave  privilege  of  trading  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  from  that  date.  This  right  of  exclusive  trading  also  includes 
the  British  territory  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  trade 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thus  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  141"  W.  long.,  wnere  the  Russian  territory  commences.  The  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  the  company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  at 
Fori  Vancouver,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  90  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of  ship-navigatioo.  Fort  Vancouver 
consists  of  an  oblong  picketted  indosure,  600  feet  long  by  200  feet 
broad,  containing  dwellings,  woricshops,  and  granaries,  surrounded  by  an 
open  village,  large  farms,  prairies,  and  woods,  belonging  to  the  company. 

(Mackenzie,  Yaya/ga  fifum  MoiUrtaL  to  the  Froten  and  Pacific  Ocean; 
Franklin,  Pint  and  Second  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea;  Richardson, 
Fauna  BoreaH-Amerieana  ;  Captain  Back,  in  the  London  Oeographioal 
Journal ;  Parliamentary  Pa/pert) 

HUDSON'S  BAY  and  HUDSON'S  STRAIT.  [HUDSON'S  BAY 
TERRITORIEa] 

HUR     [CocHiK  Chiw A.] 

HUELQOAT.    [FiwisTtBK.] 

HUESCA.    [Aragov.] 

HUESCAR    [Grakada.1 

HUIS,L'.    [AiN.l 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  port,  a  municipal  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  aod  a  county 
in  itself,  is  situated  in  68"  44'  N.  lat,  0"  10'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Humber,  and  in  the  angle  between  this  river  and  tiie  Hull ; 
68  mUes  E.  from  York,  and  174  miles  N.  from  London  by  railway. 
The  municipal  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  42  town  councillors.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861  was  84,690.  The  management  of  the  poor  of  Hull 
is  regulated  by  a  local  Act 

Previous  to  1296  the  town  bore  the  name  of  Wyke-upon-HuU.  For 
more  than  a  century  before  this  date  the  town  had  a  good  trade  in  the 
export  of  wools  and  leather,  and  in  the  import  of  wines.  In  1296  the 
name  was  changed  to  Kyngeeton-super-Hull,  by  Edward  I.,  who, 
seeing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  had  purchased  it,  and 
then  began  the  formation  of  the  harbour — thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  town.  From  this  time  the  town 
improved  rapidly.  In  the  27th  of  Edward  I.  the  harbour  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  town  received  a  charter  constituting  it  a  free  borough. 
In  the  next  year  a  mint  was  established  here  by  royal  ordinance ; 
and  in  1816aferry  was  established  across  the  Humber  between  Barton 
and  Hull  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  cattle,  and  goods.  In 
1326  the  fortifications  were  finished,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  town  supplied  16  ships  and  600  men  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
whilst  London  upon  the  same  occasion  furnished  only  26  ships  and 
700  men.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  the  maeizines 
of  Hull  were  stored  with  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which  theParlia- 
ment  desired  to  transfer  to  London.  Charles  I.  sent  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  take  possession  of  the  town  in  his  name,  but  the 
authorities  refused  to  admit  him,  and  they  received  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  was  sent  as  governor  by  the  Pkrliament  The  Idng  soon  after 
(April  28,  1642)  besieged  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  after  repeated 
sanguinary  contests.  During  the  short  period  of  excitement  which 
attended  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts,  the  town,  fort,  and  citadel  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  But  measures  were  con- 
certed and  acted  upon  with  such  decision  and  promptitude  that  the 
governor  was  taken  in  his  quarters  before  he  had  oven  heaid  of  saoh 
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a  desigiL    The  axmiyenary  of  thiB  event  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  '  the  town-taking  day/ 

Hall  is  situated  in  a  low  level  pbin  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  and  is  protected  in  some  places  from  the  overflow  of 
the  tides  hj  embankments,  and  in  others  by  an  artificial  raising  of  the 
surface.  The  general  levd  of  the  surface  of  the  streets  varies  from 
6  inches  to  6  feet  below  the  high-water  msrk  of  spring  tides ;  the 
oat&ll  of  whatever  drainage  there  is  in  the  town  is  interfered  with 
by  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which  in  all  cases  has  to  be  ahnt  out  by  flood- 
gates. Baths  and  washhouses  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  oldest  and  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  Hull  (Old  Kingston) 
is  now  oompletely  insulated  by  the  Humber  on  the  so^ith,  the  Hull  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  chain  of  docks  and  basins^ 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  In  Sculcoates  parish, 
which  extends  northward  from  the  Old  Dock,  there  are  some  hand- 
some streets,  most  of  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  present 
century.  Still  more  modem  is  that  portion  of  the  town  called  Myton, 
which  lies  westward  from  the  Humber  Dock.  A  part  of  the  town 
built  along  the  left  or  Holdemess  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  and  called 
the  Garrison-side,  is  connected  with  Hull  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches. 
Of  the  old  fortifications  there  remain  only  two  forts,  by  which  and 
several  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hull  the  town  and 
harbour  are  defended.  The  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  tiiangular 
piece  of  ground  between  the  Humber,  the  Hull,  and  the  new  Victoria 
Docks,  and  has  a  battery  of  21  guns,  commends  the  entrance  of  the 
Hull  roads  and  the  Humber.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  regular  garrison. 

The  pubUo  bT:dlding8  oonnected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Hull  are  the  custom*house,  the  dock-office,  the  pilotK>ffice,  the  excise* 
office,  the  exchange,  the  chamber  of  oommeroe,  the  poetoffioe,  the 
stamp-offioe,  the  corn-exchange,  and  several  banks.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pilot-office  is  used  as  a  telegraph  station  for  signalling  vessels 
in  the  Humber.  The  mansion-house  is  a  plain  brick  edifice,  at  the 
rear  of  which  is  a  court-house :  the  other  law-courts  are  the  county 
court  and  the  court  of  venire,  in  which  the  recorder  presides,  fur 
determining  civil  causes,  and  which  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  town 
and  county  of  Hull  The  new  jaU  and  house  of  correction,  in  King- 
ston-street on  the  Humber  bank,  cost  80,000{.  The  public  rooms  in 
Jarratt-street  form  a  handsome  structure,  and  contain  a  great  variety 
of  offices,  besides  bathi^  assembly-rooms,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  well 
stored  museum.  The  places  of  amusement  are  the  Victoria  Concert 
Booms,  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  Queen's  Theatre.  A  neat  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  IIL  is  in  the  market-placa  The  Wilberforce 
Memorial  at  the  end  of  Junction-street  is  a  fine  fluted  Doric  column, 
placed  on  a  square  pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Wilber- 
force, who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  column  with  the  statue  is 
80  feet  high.  There  are  botanic  and  soological  gardens  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  borough  in  March  1851 
was  51,  containing  86,177  sittings.  Of  these  places  of  worship  15 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  15  to  four  sections  of  Methodists, 
8  to  ]&dependents,  and  i  to  Baptists.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  89,  with  8112  scholars.  Of  these  Sunday  schools  17  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  Methodists,  10  were  oonnected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  5  with  Independents.  There  were  4  Uteraiy  insti- 
tutes, with  about  1000  members,  and  with  libraries  comprising  about 
4200  volumes. 

Among  the  educational  charities  are — ^the  Trinity  House  school  for 
86  boys,  who  receive  a  nautical  education;  Cogan's  Charity  school  for 
40  girls;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Free  sohooL  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  the  school-room  of  which,  rebuilt  in  1678,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  England,  was  founded  by  Bishop  iicock,  a  native  of 
Beverley,  in  1488.    In  1853  it  had  90  scholars.    The  Hull  College,  a 

?roprietaiy  school  founded  in  1888,  is  a  handsome  Ghrecian  building, 
'he  total  number  of  day-schools  in  the  borough  in  March  1851  was 
244,  of  which  27  were  public  schools,  witli  5090  scholars,  and  217 
were  private  schools,  with  5119  scholars.  The  general  infirmaiy  was 
commenced  in  1782;  two  wings  were  added  to  it  in  1840.  There  are 
also  two  dispensaries,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  Hull  and  East  Riding 
School  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

The  Holy  Trinity  church  is  tiie  most  ancient  in  Hull,  and  is  an 
elegant  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  and  b^uitiful  tower  spring- 
ing from  the  intersection.  The  nave  and  chancel  have  a  total  length 
of  272  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  is  172  feet;  of  the  chancel 
70  feet;  and  the  length  of  the  transept  is  96  feet.  The  transept  is 
said  to  bo  the  oldest  brick-building,  not  Roman,  in  England.  The 
chancel  is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  was  erected  in  1270 ;  the  tower 
wss  built  in  1812;  and  the  nave,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
dates  from  1492. 

The  Charter-house  is  an  endowed  institution,  which  has  57  apart- 
ments for  the  residence  of  ss  many  poor  persons ;  the  Trinity-house, 
founded  in  1866  for  the  reli^  of  decayed  seamen,  and  the  widows  oi 
seamen,  now  occupies  handsome  and  extensive  premises  in  Trinity- 
lane,  with  apartments  for  12  elder  brethren,  and  a  number,  not  limited, 
of  younger  brsthrsn,  a  separate  suite  of  rooms  for  widows,  a  marine 
school,  and  a  marine  hospital 
In  former  times  the  chief  articles  exported  from  Hull  were  wool, 


woolfeUs,  and  leather :  the  imports  were  wine,  and  timber.  At  the 
present  time  the  coasting-trade  is  an  important  branch  of  the  shipping 
business  of  the  port  For  many  years  there  has  been  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Hull  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic^  with 
the  north  of  Qermany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  The  chief 
articles  imported  are  timber,  com,  iron,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  bones,  horn,  ftc. ;  the  exports  are  principally 
hardware,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments of  HuU  include  ship-building  yards,  rope-walks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  canvass,  chains,  chain-cables,  and  steam  machinery ;  corn-mills, 
bone-mills,  colour-mills,  crushing-  and  oil-mills;  steam  saw-mills; 
chemical  fiustories,  potteries,  tan-yards,  sugar-refineries,  iiax-  and 
cotton-mills,  and  an  oigan  factory.  The  Greenland  fishery  owed  its 
revival  about  1766  and  its  subsequent  importance  to  the  mercantile 
enterprise  of  Hull,  but  since  1819  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in 
this  fishery  has  been  gradually  diminishinff,  and  few,  if  any  ships  are 
now  sent  from  this  port  to  (Greenland.  Of  late  years  Hull  has  become 
a  principid  steam-packet  station.  Ocean  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  Hull  and  Newcastie,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Yarmouth ;  also 
to  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  St. 
Petersbuig  (f ).  River-packets  and  steam-tugs  ply  between  Hull  and 
Qainsborough,  Selby,  Goole^  York,  Barton,  New  Holland,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Humber,  Thome,  and  Qrimsby.  The  facilities  of 
communication  by  roads  and  water  are  numerous ;  and  the  town  is 
connected  by  railways  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Old  Dock,  formed  m  1775,  is  1708  feet  long,  254  feet  broad, 
and  28  feet  deep ;  the  wharfs  and  quays  cover  an  area  of  above  18 
acres.  The  entrance  by  the  Old  Dock  basin  is  211  feet  long  and  80 
feet  broad.  The  Humber  Dock,  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  com- 
pleted in  1809,  is  914  feet  long,  842  feet  broad,  and  81  feet  deep ;  the 
area  of  the  wharfr  exceeds  10  acres.  The  basin  by  which  it  opens  into 
the  Humber  is  484  feet  long  and  258  feet  broad.  The  Junction 
Dock,  completed  in  1829,  connects  the  Old  Dock  and  the  Humber 
Dock.  Its  length  is  645  feet,  breadth  407  feet ;  the  locks  are  120  feet 
long,  86  feet  broad,  and  25  feet  deep ;  the  draw-bridges  are  each  24 
feet  wide.  The  RaHwav  Dock. near  the  terminus  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  railway,  and  the  Victoria  Dock  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  have 
been  recentiy  constracted.  The  Victoria  Dock  is  one  of  the  largest 
docks  in  the  town.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the 
port  during  1851  was  858,628/L  10a  2icL  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Hull  on  the  81st  December  1858 
were  as  follows : — SaUing-vessels,  228  under  50  tons,  tonnage  8228 ; 
above  50  tons,  228,  tonnage  48,488 :  steam-vessels,  12  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  291 ;  80  above  50  tons,  tonnsge  7418.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  enteredand  cleared  during  1858  were : — Coast- 
wise, sailing-yessels^  inwards,  772,  tonnage  56,188;  outwards,  854, 
tonnage  73,847 :  steam-vessels,  inwards,  596,  tonnsge  95,629 ;  out- 
wards, 608,  tonnage  97,698. 

The  ships  and  tonnage  (inclusive  of  both  sailing-  and  steam-vessels) 
employed  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Hull  for 
the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1858,  are  presented  in  the  following 
table :— 


^ 

Inwtrds. 

Oatwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Britith. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1851 
1853 
1853 

1185 
1087 
1107 

395,850 
385,957 
385,641 

148S 
1320 
1753 

313,700 
175,775 
369,213 

84S 
758 
776 

335,781 
323,360 
317,411 

1081 

950 

1385 

173,363 
139,193 
190,591 

The  declared  value  of  British  snd  Irish  produce  exported  from 
Hull  in  1851  was  10,126,42U ;  in  1852  it  waa  9,894,258/L ;  in  1858  it 
was  10,788,7902. 

The  market<Lays  are  Tuesday  and  Friday :  annual  fairs  are  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  on  the  lltii  of  October  for  horses, 
homed  cattle,  &C.,  and  on  the  following  day  for  toys,  pedlery,  &a 

(Oommunieationfram  SuU  ;  Paf^iamentary  Parpen.) 

HUMBER    [YoBKBHiBX.] 

HUNDSRCCK.    [Gkrmant.] 

HONFELD.    [Fuloa.] 

HUNQART.  This  name  has  been  used  sometimes  In  a  more 
general,  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Under  the  denomination 
of  Hungarian  Hereditary  Dominions  were  comprehended  Hungary 
proper,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Militai]^ 
frontier.    The  kingdom  of  Hungary  united  under  the  same  civil 

Siverxmient,  as  determined  after  the  peace  in  1815,  comprehended 
ungaxT,  Skvonia,  and  Croatia,  to  the  last  of  whidi  the  dzde  of 
Carlstadt  ^^hich  previously  made  part  of  Hlyria),  and  the  Hungarian 
Littorale,  Kiistenland,  or  sea-coast^  were  annexed  in  1822.  After  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848-49,^Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Banat 
were  separated  ih>m  Hungary :  the  Kiistenland  had  been  previously 
formed  into  a  distinct  district  The  kingdom,  within  its  present 
limits,  is  bounded  N.  b^  Moravia^  Silesia,  and  Galioia;  B.  by  Tran^l- 
vania  and  the  Bukowme ;  S.  by  Serbia  and  Slavonia ;  and  W.  by 
Styria,  Lower  Austria,  and  Moravia.     It  extends  horn  16*  to  25*  V 
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E.  long.,  and  ftom  46*  to  49*  84'  N.  Ut  The  kingdom  is  now  divided 
into  five  districte,  which  are  named  from  the  chief  town  in  each,  and 
of  which  the  area  and  populationi  according  to  the  last  census,  are  as 
follows : — 


DIstrictt. 

Area  in 
English  Sqoare  Miles. 

PopnlatioB  In  1850^1. 

Fresburg       •        •        • 

Kasehau  •        •        •    . 

'    GroMwardcin        •        • 

1    BadR-Pest^       •        •    • 

1    Oedenbargr    . 

13,310 
15,210 
18,619 
18,533 
18,664 

1,613,203 
1,410,463 
1,459,119 
1,599,819 
1,783,658 

i               Total 

69,825 

7,864,363 

Hungary  is  on  all  sides  separated  from  its  neighbours  by  natural 
boundaries.  From  Presburg  to  Skalitz  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
March,  and  from  Skalitz,  by  the  Carpathian  Moimtains,  which  run 
m  a  north-east  direction  to  Mount  Trojatska,  thence  eastward,  near 
the  frontier  of  Qalida,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Buckowine.  From  the  border  of  Transylvania  the  frontier 
runs,  with  many  great  bends,  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south^ 
to  Maroff  near  Soborsin.  On  the  south,  from  Soborsin  to  its  junction 
with  the  Theiss  at  Szegedin  it  is  divided  from  the  Banat  by  the 
Maros,  and  thence  by  the  Theiss  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube, 
which  thence  separates  the  kingdom  from  Slavonia ;  and  from  Kasek 
to  the  Styrian  frontier  the  Drave  separates  it  from  Slavonia  and 
Croatia.  On  the  west  various  small  rivers  divide  Himgary  from  Styria 
and  lower  Austria. 

Surface,  SoU,  Climate, — ^The  surface,  hydrography,  &c,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  are  noticed  generally  under  Austria,  Emfibb  of. 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  very  mountainous. 
The  Carpathians  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Alps  on  the  frontier 
south  of  the  Danube,  surround  almost  the  whole  kingdom  like  a 
girdle,  and  send  out  numerous  branches  which  cover  a  laige  part  of 
the  lungdom  with  elevations  varying  in  magnitude  and  character. 
These  heights  inclose  many  beautiful  valleys  drained  by  large  and 
small  rivers,  verdant  meadows,  rich  corn-fields,  and  g^dens,  yield- 
ing a  variety  of  excellent  fruit,  vineyards  naany  leagues  in  extent, 
and  vast  forests.  The  Carpathians,  which  begin  at  Presburg  and 
sweep  round  the  north  and  east  frontier  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, cover  all  the  country  between  the  48th  and  49th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  are  divided  into  several  groups,  distinguished  by  different 
names.  fCARPATHiAir  Mountains.]  The  loftiest  summits  are  the 
Eisthal  (8100  Vienna  feet),  the  Lomnitz  (8133  feet),  the  Hundsdorff, 
Csabi,  Wysoka,  Mengsdorfer,  Hreben  (each  above  7500  feet),  and  the 
great  Kryvan  (according  to  Wahlenbuig,  7538,  and  to  Townson,  7818 
feet)  Of  the  numerous  valleys  inclosed  in  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, the  Waagthal  HTalley  of  the  Waag)  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful,  but  there' are  numerous  others  perhaps  equally  pictur- 
esque ;  for  instance,  the  Mengsdorferthal,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  forms,  its  magnificent  views,  and  noble  waterfalls. 
In  the  Carpathians  and  in  other  mountains  there  are  innumerable 
caverns,  some  M  which  are  remarkable  for  stalactites  of  extraordinaiy 
beauty,  and  in  others  are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  enormous  animals, 
the  gigantic  inhftbitants  of  the  piimitive  world.  But  while  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  part  of  thd  kizigdom  is  covered  with  mountains,  the 
southern  end  central  portions  spread  out  into  vast  plains  and  sandy 
wastes;  such iia  the  Jaszag  between  the  Danube^  and  the  Theiss,  the 
plains  of  Natron  east  of  me  Theiss,  and  much  of  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Banat.  The  Banat  itself  is  physically  an  extension  of  the 
southern  part  of  Hungary,  but  as  mentioned  above  is  npw  politically 
separated  from  it,  and  annexed  to  Serbia. 

Kearly  the  whole  of  Hungaiy  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Danubb; 
into  winch  all  the  numerous  rivers  flow,  except  the  Poprad,  which 
flows  in  a  northern  direction.  The  Theiss,  itself  a  branch  of  the 
Danube,  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers,  and  its  basin  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  distinct  part  of  Hungary :  it  is  noticed  under  Austbia, 
EuFiBB  OF,  under  which  article,  or  Davxtbx,  the  lesser  rivers  are  also 
mentioned.  The  Drave,  the  Baab,  the  Leitha,  the  March,  the  Waag, 
the  Qran,  &c.  flow  directly  into  the  Danube.  The  ^^va,  Sajo, 
Hemad,  Bo^g,  Koroe,  Maros,  Temes,  &c.  flow  into  the  Theiss.  Of 
the  lakes  the  most  considerable  are, — 1,  the  Platten-see  (Balaton],  46 
miles  long,  and  from  less  than  1  to  9  miles  broad ;  2,  Neusiedler-see, 
or  Ferto,  which  has  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  but  is  very  shallow, 
and  the  water  of  which  is  so  impregnated  with  salt  and  soda  as  to  be 
quite  unfit  for  use :  both  of  these  lakes  are  m  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  Palitsch  lake  is  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  both  it 
and  the  White  Lake,  also  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  natron.  There  are  numerous  lakes  among 
the  Oarpa^aus  which  are  situated  from  4000  to  6300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Drave,  and 
other  rivers  are  extensive  marshes  which  cover  ^000  square  mUes. 
The  Hamag,  in  Oedenburg,  is  a  qualdng  bog,  18  miles  long  and  9 
mUes  broad,  and  contains  some  small  lakes,  or  meres.  It  is  over- 
grown with  reeds,  rushes,  and  in  many  parts  with  low  bushes,  and 
has  some  little  copses  of  alder  and  beech.    In  1813  a  canal  several 


miles  in  length  was  du^  through  the  Hamag,  but  it>  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  inundations  m  the  same  year.  Many  canals  have  been 
made  in  different  tracts  of  Hungaiy,  puily  to  drain  the  marshes,  and 
partly  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  only  railways  in  Hungaxy  are  the  Vienna,  Presburg,  and  Pesth 
line^  which  connects  these  towns,  and  is  continued  eastward  from  Pesth 
to  Szolnok  with  an  extension,  not  yet  completed,  to  Debr^ozin,  and  a 
short  branch  southwud  to  Felegyhaza.  There  is  also  a  short  branch 
from  the  Vienna  and  Qlognitz  railway  to  Oedenburg,  which  is  to  be 
continued  round  the  foot  of  the  NeusiedlerHBoe  to  the  Danube. 

The  soil  of  Hungary  is  for  the  most  part  clayey  and  sandy.  The 
best  and  richest  mould  is  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  rivers  Eoros, 
Theiss,  and  Danube  :  the  northern  part  is  in.  general  clayey  and  often 
stony.  The  districts  next  the  Carpathians  are  the  most  barren.  The 
climate  varies  considerably.  In  the  counties  nearest  the  snow-covered 
mountains  it  is  so  cold,  and  the  winter  so  long,  that  the  snow  generally 
begins  in  September,  and  does  not  melt  till  May  or  even  June.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  air  is  warm,  and  the  winter  short ;  and  the 
snow  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  three  or  four  we^s.  Not- 
withstanding the  generally  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  climate  of 
Hungary,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  very  healthv,  and  that  dis- 
orders are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  fatal  as  in  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

In  the  abundance,  variety,  and  value  of  its  natural  productions 
Hungary  excels  almost  any  country  in  Europe.  Com  is  the  main  pro- 
duct of  Hungarian  agriculture,  but  in  the  north  there  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption,  while  the  south  exports  to  Qermany  and  Italy. 
Barley  and  lye  are  grown  in  the  north ;  oats  everywhere  in  great 
abundance ;  wheat,  millet^  and  maize  in  the  south.  Maize  is  very 
extensively  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  now  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 
Garden  vegetables  of  every  kind  are  of  good  quality  and  abundant 
More  millet  is  produced  than  is  require  for  home  consumption.  Fruit 
grows  evezywhere,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  There  are 
whole  forests  of  cherry,  plum,  and  chestnut-trees.  In  the  south, 
lemon  and  orange-trees  blossom  the  whole  summer  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  perfectly  well  Ko  country  in  the  world,  France 
perhaps  excepted,  produces  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of  wines 
as  Hungary ;  and  with  respect  to  quality,  aroma,  and  general  excel- 
lence, the  wine  of  the  Hegyalla  district  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world  by  the  name  of  Tokay.  Timber  is  most  abundant,  there  being 
in  Hungary  j^roper  9,000,000  acres  of  forests  of  oak,  beech,  lime,  birch, 
maple,  and  pines.  Tobacco  grows  everywhere,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
colder  counties,  and  is  neariy  as  good  and  cheap  as  tiie  American. 

The  productive  land  in  Hungary  (including  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
the  Banat,  which  had  not  then  1?een  separated  from  it)  was  thus 
occupied  in  1846: — Arable  land,  20,592,410  English  acres;  pasture, 
4,539,571  acres ;  meadows  and  gardens,  4,509,131  acres;  vineyards, 
1,595,918  acres;  forests  and  woodlands,  15,900,970  acres.  The  grain 
grown  in  the  same  year  was,  in  English  quarters : — Wheat,  5,077,460 ; 
rye,  4,046,694;  barley,  4,775,911 ;  oats,  6,324,242;  and  maize,  8,394,283. 

Of  domestic  quadrupeds  the  homed  cattle  bred  on  the  luxuriant 
pastTires  of  Hungary  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  a  ^raoe  pebuHar 
to  the  country,  of  a  grayish-white^  with  large  wide-spreading  horns^ 
is  remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  The  horses  are  small  and  weak, 
but  swift  and  hardy.  Of  sheep  the  number  is  estimated  at  above 
15,000,000.  Great  improvements  l^ve  been  made  in  the  breed  by  the 
importetion  of  merinos  from  Spain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  swine 
are  bred  in  the  forests.  The  markets  of  Debreczin  and  Oed^nbuig  are 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world  for  swine  and  lard.  Besides  four- 
footed  game  of  all  kinds,  the  forests  are  the  retreat  of  bears  and  of 
hordes  of  wolves.  Domestic  poultry  of  every  kind  is  extremely 
plentifuL  In  the  great  heath  of  Debreczin  there  are  millions  of  geese ; 
turkeys  are  seen  in  large  flocks,  and  vast  numbers  of  pigeons,  wild  and 
tame,  do  no  Uttle  injury  to  the  corn-fields.  The  standirig  waters, 
marshes,  and  lakes  are  full  of  wild-fowl,  especially  countless  flocks  of 
wild  geese  and  ducks.  Flocks  of  bustards,  often  to  the  number  of  40 
or  50,  are  seen  in  the  extensive  plains.  There  are  various  species  of 
birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  falcon,  &c. 

The  mmend  treasures  of  Hungary  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  South 
America  in  miniature  :  Beudant,  Von  Humboldt,  and  other  scientific 
travellers  have  noticed  the  strikmg  analogy  between  the  two  countries. 
It  has  metals  of  every  kind  except  tin ;  and  very  considerable  quan- 
tities are  annually  obtained  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron;  gold,  silver, 
antimony,  and  quicksilver  are  alBO  profitably  worked.  Hungary 
produces  likewise  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones,  such  as  ampthyst, 
ag^te,  jaspar,  opal,  Hungarian  diamonds,  garnets,  &c.  The  more  useful 
mineral  products  are  coals  and  salt,  of  which  very  large  quantities 
are  obtained.  The  country  abounds  in  mineral  springs ;  the  number 
is  said  to  be  about  300,  many  of  which  are  highly  celebrated^  and 
much  frequented  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 

The  Hungarians  have  not  yet  attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence  in 
manufactures.  But  the  inland  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  very  active, 
and  the  foreign  commnrce  of  great  importance.  The  exports  consist 
"Of  the  natural  produce  of  the  kingdom ;  the  imports  chiefly,  though 
not  entirely,  of  manufaetures  (of  which  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  and 
linens  make  one-half  of  the  whole  imports),  and  some  foreign  luxuries. 
The  value  of  the  exports  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  imports  by 
about  a  third. 
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Dinaimi,  Tcwns,  Ae, — Hungary  y^  tmtil  the  Itffc  few  yean, 
divided  into  four  ciroles,  which  were  mbdivided  into  46  oountiea.  It 
is  now  divided  into  five  difltrictsy  Preebttrg',  Kaflohao,  Qrosswavdein, 
Bttda-Peeth,  and  Oedenbui^  which  are  subdivided  into  46  oountiea. 
'Vhe  oiroles  are  named  after  their  eapitala :  of  these  Buda,  Obdin- 
BX7B0,  attd  PBXSBtma  are  noticed  undet  their  titles;  Easchau  and 
Qtosswaxdelny  with  some  of  tiie  other  more  important  towns  of 
HuogtUTf,  we  notice  here.  It  is  neoeasaiy  to  obserre  however,  in 
reference  to  the  population  here  given,  that  the  estimate  usually 
includes  what  are  odled  the  suburbs ;  but  these  often  really  com- 
prise the  neighbouring  villages  which  are  connected  yriik  the 
market-town. 

Oro9awardein  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sebes  Koros,  in 
47"  i'  N.  lat,  21^  64'  E.  long. :  population,  with  the  suburbs,  about 
19,000.  The  town  itself  is  strongly  fortified.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  and  churches;  there  are  a  gymnasium,  a  royal 
academy,  and  national  and  other  schools. 

Katehait,  or  Kaua,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hexnad, 
in  48"*  87'  N.  lat,  21**  17'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1060  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  with  the  suburbs  it  contains  above  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  several  fine  buildings,  the  principal  being 
the  Elizabeth-pfarrkirche,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  and  much  the  finest  gothio  church  in  Hungary,  two  or  three 
other  ancient  churches,  a  court-house^  gymnasium,  theological  school, 
a  royal  academy  with  museum  and  extensive  library,  &c.  A  small 
tributary  of  the  Hemad,  which  flows  through  the  town,  forms  in  the 
central  square  an  island,  upon  which  stands  a  statue  of  John 
Nepomak. 

Alt  Arad,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Haros,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  kingdom,  population  with  suburl»  14,000,  is  a  busy 
commercial  town,  having  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  the  prineiptd 
cattle-market  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  laige  tobacco  manufactory.  It 
contains  a  gymnasium  and  other  schook,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Qreek 
bishopric  Bctea,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bacs,  stands  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  160  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Buda-Pesth,  and 
contains  8000  inhabitants.  Baja,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube^ 
90  miles  S.  from  Buda,  population  14,600,  contains  a  castle,  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  churches,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  several 
Bchoolt^  ko.  The  market  for  swine  is  a  vexy  laige  one.  Bart,  or 
Bar8chf  60  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Buds,  is  situated  on  the  Gran,  which 
divides  it  into  Old  and  New  Bars.  It  is  the  mart  of  a  rich  com  and 
fruit  district,  but  has  much  less  trade  than  formeriy.  JBekes,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Koros  known  as  the  Black  and 
the  White  Koros,  population  16,000,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  has 
now  a  considerable  com  and  cattle  trade.  Beregh,  or  Bereghttoa,  the 
capital  of  Beregh  county,  Upper  Hungaiy,  is  a  town  of  Uttle  conse- 
quence.  Bihar,  8  miles  N.  from  Grosswardein,  population  8000,  is 
a  place  of  some  local  importance.    CoMORir,    or  Komom.    Ctaba, 

7  miles  S^S.W.  from  Bekes,  is  noticeable  as  the  largest  village  in 
Europe :  it  contains  23,000  inhabitants ;  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
churches  and  schools ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  fruity 
wine,  hemp,  flax,  and  cattle.  Ctongrad,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Koros  with  the  Theiss,  is  a  well-built  and  was  once  an  imporatant 
town,  but  has  greatly  declined.  Debbeczin.  Eblaxt.  PeUgyhaza, 
about  60  miles  S.E.  from  Buda-Pesth,  population  17,000,  has  extensive 
cattle,  com,  and  fruit  markets,  and  a  lai^  trade  in  wine.  FMvar, 
population  9000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  first 
stopping-place  below  Buda-Pesth  of  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the 
Danube  :  it  is  only  noted  for  its  stuigeon-flshery.  Fi}KFKiROHEN. 
Grak.  Oilns,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  irom  Oedenbuig,  population  6000, 
is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  old 
German  tribe  called  Hienzen.  The  town  is  famous  for  a  remarkable 
and  sucoessful  defence  made  against  the  forces  of  Sultan  Soljrman  the 
Magnificent  in  1682 :  it  retains  now  little  of  its  ancient  fortifications 
besides  the  old  castle.  Some  silks  and  woollens  are  made  here.  It 
contains  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churche&  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Jatz-Bcreny,  on  both  sides  of  the  Zagya,  37  miles 
R  from  Buda-Pesth,  population  17,600,  has  markets  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  com.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches,  convents,  a 
gymnasium,  town-hall,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  marble 
obelisk :  a  tomb  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  At^a.  Kelzkemei,  60  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Buda-Pesth,  population  42,000,  contains  several 
churches,  gymnasia  and  other  schools,  a  school  of  arts,  an  orphan 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  It  has  five 
yearly  markets :  its  cattle  market  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  district  A 
great  deal  of  wine  is  made ;  there  are  extensive  soap  factories  and 
tanneries.    KremnUt,  an  important  mining  town,  lies  in  a  deep  valley, 

8  miles  W.  from  Neusohl :  population,  6000.  It  contains  a  castle, 
churches,  a^  mining  hospital,  and  a  mint.  Smelting-works,  paper- 
mills,  and  vitriol,  vermilion,  and  earthenware  works  are  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinitj^.  MUkolcz,  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Di(5s- 
Gyor,  26  miles  N.E.  from  Erlau,  population  28,000,  contams  several 
churches,  a  synagogue,  schools,  &c. ;  has  a  large  trade  in  wine,  and  is 
the  market-town  of  a  mining  district  from  which  iron  of  fine  quality 
is  obtained.  Mohact,  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Danube,  26  miles 
below  Baja,  is  a  station  for  the  steamers.  It  contains  a  castle,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen.  several  churches, 


i^d  a  gymnasium.  Neyh&uaAt  population  6600,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neutra,  and  on  the  Pesth  and  Vienna  railway,  is  not  now  a  tovm 
of  much  consequence.  It  was  formerly  a  strongly-fortified  place,  and 
noted  for  having  been  several  times  besieged  and  taken  both  by 
Christians  and  Turks.  No  traces  of  the  ancient  fortifications  remain. 
NeuHUt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Peterwardem, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  population  20,000,  is 
a  modem  town,  having  been  founded  about  1700.  Owing  to  its 
convenient  situation  on  the  Danube  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  place, 
but  contains  little  of  general  interest.  Neutokl,  or  Btnterezebanya, 
population  6600,  or  with  the  suburbs  10,000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gran,  about  86  miles  N.  ftom  Buda-Pesth,  is  the  finest  town  of  the 
principal  mining  district  of  Hungary.  It  contains  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  smelting-houses,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  NevOra,  or  Nyiira^  population  about 
6000,  or  with  the  suburbs  20,000,  stands  on  the  r^ht  bank  of  the 
river  Neutra,  about  60  miles  E.N.E.  frx>m  Presbux^.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Hungary;  and  with  the  ancient  castle,  cathedral,  and 
bishop's  palace,  which  are  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
the  river,  has  a  very  pictaresque  appearance.  Nyir  Sgyhata,  80  miles 
N.  from  Debreczin,  population  about  16,000,  contains  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Greek  churdies,  and  has  some  salt  and  soda 
works.  Pakt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  60  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Buda,  population  9000,  contains  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  is  a  phice  of  some  trade.  Badb,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  about 
46  miles  aS.E.  from  Presburg,  population  18,000,  is  a  steam-boat 
station  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
asveral  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  government 
tobacco  manufactories.  Biuenan,  on  the  Sajo,  is  a  mming  town, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  remarkably  fine  scenery :  population,  7000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  contains  several  churches,  convents  and 
upper  and  popular  schools ;  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  Unen  and 
woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  leather,  &c.  Scaroa  Patak,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bodrog,  86  miles  S.K  from  Kaschau,  population  6000,  is 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Calrinistic  college.  Schemnitz,  or  Sdmeczbdnya, 
about  66  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Buda-Pesth,  the  chief  town  of  the 
mining  district,  is  situated  in  a  mountain  gox^,  and  with  its  suburbs, 
or  rather  connected  villages,  contains  22,000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a 
noted  mining  academy.  StufUweuaenburg,  88  miles  S.W.  fix)m  Buda- 
Pesth,  population  about  6000,  or  with  the  suburbs  20,000,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  few  fine  buildings ;  but  is  situated  in  a 
low  boggy  site,  and  is  an  iUrpaved  and  dirty  place.  The  cattle- 
markets  are  very  large;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
woollens,  &e.  &sathm(»r-Nemethi  is  situated  on  tiie  right  bank  and 
on  an  iidand  in  the  river  Szamos,  60  miles  E.N.E.  from  Debreczin : 
population,  16,000.  It  contains  a  cathedaJ,  a  Roman  Catholic 
coUc^te  school,  and  three  or  four  churches.  A  good  deal  of  wine 
is  made  in  the  vicinity.  SearvM,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Koros, 
83  miles  N.W.  from  Csaba,  population  14,000,  contains  tWo  or  three 
diurches,  and  upper  and  popular  schools.  Szegedin  occupies  a  low 
site  on  both  banks  of  the  Theiss,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Maros  : 
populaUon,  84,000.  The  old  town,  or  central  town,  in  which  are  the 
residences  of  the  merchants,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss ;  the 
new  town  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  is  connected  with  the  old 
town  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  several  churches,  convents, 
and  schools,  an  old  Turkish  fortress,  a  theatre,  town-house,  vei^ 
large  market-place,  &a;  but  the  streets  are  ill  paved  and  lighted 
Szegedin  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
It  exports  wine  in  considerable  quantities,  com,  seed,  tallow,  &c. ; 
and  imports  manufiactured  goods  from  Vienna  and  various  German 
towns.  Its  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  leather,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  construction  of  the  boats  and 
floating-mills  employed  on  the  Hungarian  rivers.  SzeiUa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  86  miles  S.  from  Szegedin,  population 
14,000,  has  a  market  of  some  local  importance,  but  is  c^efly  noted  as 
the  scene  of  a  great  victorv  gained  in  1696  by  Prince  Eugene  over 
the  Turks.  Szentet,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  40  miles  N. 
from  Szegedin,  is  another  market-town  of  local  importance  only. 
Szolnok,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  40  miles  N.  from  Szentes^  is 
a  place  of  some  trade,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Tata,  or 
Dotis,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  18  miles  N.E.  from 
Comom,  population  9000,  contains  an  old  castle,  an  ancfent  church, 
and  a  residence  of  Count  Esterhazy,  where  is  a  celebrated  'vrine-tim, 
whidh  contains  84,700  English  gallons,  and  is  generalljr  filled  with 
fine  Hungarian  wine.  TTiereisanopd,  Maria  Thereaimatadt,  or 
Szabadka,  about  27  miles  S.W.  from  Szegedin  :  population,  with  the 
suburbs,  about  40,000.  The  public  buildings  are,  several  churches, 
convents,  upper  and  populate  schools,  a  town-ludl,  and  -extensive 
barra^s.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  leather; 
and  laige  markets  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hides*  woo], 
and  grain.  Timau,  80  miles  N.E.  from  Presburg,  population  7000, 
is  celebrated  for  a  large  and  well-filled  wine-tun.  The  town  is  locally 
known  as  Little  Rome,  on  account  of  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents^  Vaaarhdy,  the  name  of  two  large  straggling  towns :  Sold' 
Mexo-Vaaarhdy,  on  Lake  Hodos,  16  mUes  N.E.  from  Szegedin, 
population  26,600;  imdi  SomUhVaao^hdy,  on  the  Toma,  population 
26,000.    In  both  towns  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  the 
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wine  and  tobaooo  tradea.  WaUzen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
21  milee  from  Buda-Pesth  by  the  Preebuig  railway,  ia  an  episcopal 
dty  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  quarters— one 
occupied  by  Ronum  Catibolics^  another  by  IVotestants,  and  the  third 
by  Raitoen,  or  members  of  the  Qreek  Church.  Waitaen  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Hux^gary,  and  contains  Roman  and  other  antiquarian 
remains.  The  chief  modem  building  is  the  cathedral  erected  in  1777, 
and  rendered  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  its  lofty  dome.  WetpHm, 
or  Veagpren,  also  the  seat  of  a  bishqpric,  is  about  27  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Stuhlweissenburg :  population,  9000.  The  bishop's  residence 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence,  once  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  important  fortresses  in  Hungary.  A  minaret,  the  only  relic  left 
of  the  former  Turkish  possessors  of  the  town,  is  now  used  as  a 
watch-tower  against  fire.  Near  the  town  is  a  round  templar  or 
baptistery  church.  Zomhar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  Franaens  or  Bacser  Canal,  80  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bacs : 
population,  with  Hie  suburbs,  21,000.  It  has  some  trade  in  com 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  silk  goods. 

Chvemmeni,  die. — The  Constitution  of  Hungary,  previous  to  the 
insurrection  of  1848,  was  called  a  limited  monarchy,  of  which  it  had 
indeed  all  the  forms,  but  aristocracy  was  predominant.  The  diet  con- 
sisting of  tiie  Catholic  prelates,  the  msgistrates,  the  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns  posseased 
considerable  power.  These  classes  called  themselves  the  nation,  and 
treated  the  peasantry  as  an  inferior  race,  whose  business  it  was  to  pay 
all  the  taxea  (the  nobles,  about  850,000  in  number,  being  exempt), 
and  to  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movements,  the  government  was  placed  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  as  in  other  provinces  of  Austria.  The  vassalage  of  the 
people  and  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  which  were  abolished 
dunng  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  party,  have  not  however  been 
re-established. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  of  the  same  extent  which  contains  such 
a  variety  of  nations  as  Hungary.  The  Magyars,  or  proper  Hungarians, 
are  origmally  an  Asiatic  people;  there  are  also  Wallachians,  Arme- 
nians, Qermans,  Italians^  Jews,  Servians^  and  a  medley  of  tribes 
distinguished  by  names  not  easUy  accommodated  to  English  ortho- 
graphy or  English  pronunciation ;  Russniaks,  Slovaos,  Croats,  Wen- 
dians,  improperly  called  Vandals  (these  four  and  the  Servians  are  of 
Slavonian  origin).  The  inhabitants,  except  the  Jews,  are  sll  ChristisnB. 
The  Roman  Caiiholic  religion  is  predominant;  but  Joseph  IL  estab- 
lished complete  toleration,  and  his  successors  went  much  further,  and 
placed  the  other  Christians  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman 
CaUiolics,  so  that  all  enjoy  by  law  equal  religious  liberty,  though  not 
perhaps  with  equal  seciuity.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  1846,  and 
consequently  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  numbered  6,086,280. 
The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  are  divided  into  United  (that  is, 
such  as  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  often  blended  with 
them)  end  the  Not-united:  the  former  numbered  about  605,800, 
the  latter  725,700.  The  Protestants  were  returned  as — Lutherans 
220,400,  Calvlnists  858,800,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
numbers  are  much  imder-stated.  Jews  are  returned  as  265,620.  The 
Roman  Catholic  have  three  archbishops  of  Colocza,  Elrlau,  and  Gran, 
and  several  bishops.  The  United  Greeks  have  four  bishops.  The 
Not-united  Greeks  have  an  srchbidhop  and  bishops.  The  Protestants 
have  no  bishops,  but  are  governed  by  superintendents  and  synods. 

With  respect  to  education  Hungary  is  in  a  backward  state,  thoush 
there  are  schools  in  every  parish.  The  public  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  the  people  (including  however  the  provinces  since  sepa- 
rated from  Hungary)  was  as  follows  in  1846 : — ^A  university  at  Pesth, 
8  schools  of  art,  21  l^ceums,  28  grammar  schools,  17  schools  of 
philosophy,  95  gymnasia,  40  special,  and  12  general  sdiools — in  all  222 
upper  schools.  There  were  popular  schools  in  every  parish  or  district^ 
but  the  total  nimiber  is  not  given.  The  higher  classes  of  Hungarians 
are  highly  educated  and  polished  men,  and  in  general  remarkably  well 
versed  in  foreign  Unguages. 

Hittory, — ^The  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Pannonians.  In  the  year  877  the  Huns  established  a  power  here, 
which  was  vastly  incressed  imder  AttHa,  but  was  overthrown  in  489 
by  the  Goths  and  Gepidss.  These  yielded  in  526  to  the  Lombards; 
and  when  the  latter  removed  to  Italy,  in  568,  the  Avari  entered,  who 
extended  their  dominion  to  Bavaria,  but  were  conquered  and  com- 
pelled to  embrace  ChristiJ^iity  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  9th  centuiy 
the  MsgyaiB,  originally  a  people  from  central  Asia,  penetrated  into 
the  country,  and  conquered  it  in  ten  yearsL  Their  chiefs  divided  the 
country  among  them :  Arpad,  their  leader,  took  half  for  his  own  share ; 
the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  inferior  chiefii  end  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  ancient  inhabitants  beoune  slaves.  Arpad's  grandson 
Geysa  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  son  Stephen,  tibe  last 
duke,  assumed  in  the  year  1000  the  title  of  k^g,  and  added  Transyl- 
vania to  the  kingdom.  Ladislaus  I.  and  Colomaan  subdued  Slavonia 
and  Croatia,  and,  after  many  wars,  Dalmatia ;  Bela  IL  obtained  Bosnia; 
Emerich,  Servia;  and  Andrew  IL  and  his  son  Colomann,  Galicia.  The 
funily  of  Arpad  became  extmct  in  the  male  line  in  1801.  In  1810 
Charl^  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary, which  he  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour.  Charles  having 
married  a  sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  Louis,  one  of  his  sons^ 
succeeded  to  that  kingdom  in  1870.     This  prince,  who  is  called  Louis 


the  Greats  reigned  fixmi  1842  to  1382,  and  his  united  kingdoms 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatia  On  his  death  Poland  and 
Hungary  were  again  separated,  and  internal  troubles  broke  out. 
Sigismund,  who  imgnedfrom  1886  to  1487,  lost  almost  aU  the  annexed 
dominions ;  the  Turks  approached  the  frontiers,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  intestine  broils.  Under  Ladislaus  V.  and  VL  these  powerful 
enemies  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  brave  John  Hunyades,  whose 
son  Matthias  L  was  made  king  in  1458.  He  proved  a  ver^  able  and 
fortunate  monarch :  he  brought  under  his  dominion  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  great  part  of  Austria,  forming 
an  empire  of  256,000  square  miles  in  extent,  about  equal  to  this  present 
Austrian  empire.  After  his  death  in  1490  the  kingdom  fell  to  pieces ; 
civil  commotions  and  bad  government  niade  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Turks;  and  Louis  IL  lost  nis  crown  and  life  inthefistal  battle  of 
Mohacs,  whidi  so  weakened  the  Hungarians  that  they  were  imaUe  for 
160  years  to  free  their  country  from  &e  Mohammeduis.  Ferdinand  L 
of  Austris,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Louis,  being  raised  to  the 
throne,  the  strength  of  Austria  vrts  indeed  added  to  that  of  Hungaiy, 
but  he  was  obli^  to  leave  Ofen  and  the  finest  part  of  Hungaiy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not  expelled  till  1686.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  unpopularitv  of  the  house  of  AustriiL  whose 
despotic  habits  and  religious  intolerance  were  most  distasteful  to  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  Hence  arose  continued  disputes,  and  frequent 
insurrections,  in  which  the  insurgents  even  went  so  far  on  some 
occasions  as  to  call  the  Turks  to  their  aid.  This  was  done  by  the 
celebrated  leader  Tekely,  who  with  his  aUies  had  nearly  got  possession 
of  Vienna  in  1688,  which  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the 
Poles  under  John  Sobieeki  The  treaty  of  Carlovito,  1699,  delivered 
Transylvania  and  Hungaiy  fh»m  the  Turkish  yoke.  Thefstal  dvil 
wan  and  insurrections  CMsed  in  1711,  and  the  house  of  Austria  has 
since  remained  in  possession  of  the  country. 

In  1848-49  however  the  Austrian  sovereignty  was  seriously 
imperilled.  For  some  years  a  powerful  national  party  had  been 
organised  and  an  active  opposition  maintained  in  the  diet,  chiefly 
under  Count  Saecheny,  while  patriotic  feelings  had  been  by  every 
possible  means  stimulated  throughout  the  country.  The  Austrian 
government  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repress  the  movement^  and 
the  diet  of  1847-48  opened  with  more  of  hope  and  eneigy  than  ever 
on  ^e  part  of  the  national  party.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  more  advanced  lioerals,  had  been  retumed  as  repre- 
sentative for  the  county  of  PestK  The  Austrian  government 
appeared  inclined  to  conciliate  the  Hungarians,  and  the  emperor 
gained  great  popularity  by  opening  the  diet  by  a  speech  in  the 
Magyar  language.  The  proceedings  of  the  diet  were  however  soon 
intmupted  by  news  of  the  sucMssful  revolution  in  Paris^  which 
created  intense  excitement,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  large 
increase  of  the  popular  demands.  The  empeiY>r  yielded  to  most  of 
the  earlier  popular  requirements.  A  Hungarian  ministry  was  formed, 
and  various  liberal  measures  passed  the  (Uet  and  received  the  royal 
assent  These  measures  formed  Hungary  and  Transylvania  into  one 
kingdom,  established  an  annual  diet  indissoluble  by  the  king,  very 
largely  extended  the  suffinge,  created  a  national  guard,  abolished  aU 
feudal  privil^es,  and  made  numerous  other  concessions  to  the  popular 
will  But  they  contained  in  them  the  germ  of  future  mischief  With 
the  intense  feeling  of  nationality  which  always  appears  to  render  the 
Magyar  blind  to  everything  but  the  dominance  of  the  Hungarian 
name  and  race,  proposals  had  been  made,  which,  if  fully  carried  out, 
would  have  rendered  Croatia  and  Slavonia  subordinate  to  Hungary, 
ai^d  the  use  of  the  Magyar  lang^uage  necessary  in  all  official 
communications.  The  Croatians  and  Slavonians  assembled  and 
denounced  the  measures  of  the  diet,  and  declared  their  determi- 
nation not  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Hungarian  ministry ;  at  the 
same  time  they  demanded  from  the  emperor  that  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  Slavonian  counties  [Sbrbia]  should  be  united 
into  a  province,  with  a  diet  and  ministry  of  its  own.  From 
protests  and  votes,  they  soon  passed  to  action ;  an  army  was  formed, 
and  under  their  Bsn,  Jellachich,  proceeded  to  invade  Hungair, 
whose  regiments  were  at  this  time  in  Italy.  The  Hungarian  people 
freely  supplied  money,  volunteers  offered  Uiemselves  abundantly,  the 
government  raised  troops,  and  found  excellent  commanders  in  the 
numerous  PoUsh  officers  who  proffered  their  services.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Croats  to  retire  to 
their  own  country ;  but  their  leader  had  good  reason  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  command,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disobey  it.  The 
poli<7  of  the  emperor  was  to  play  off  the  races  against  each  other : 
dreading  the  strength  of  both,  he  wished  to  wesken  both.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  he  threw  off  the  mssk.  A  royal 
conmiissioner,  Count  Lemberg,  was  sent  with  orders  to  dissolve  the 
diet,  and  assume  the  direction  of  afhirs.  He  was  about  to  enter 
Pesth  for  this  piupose  when  ^e  populace,  excited  almost  to  frenzy 
by^  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  set  upon  him  as  he  was  crossing  the 
bridge  between  Buda  and  Pesth,  dragged  him  from  his  carriage,  and 
assassinated  him.  From  this  time  all  hope  of  reoonciliation  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  away.  The  Hungarian  ministry  resigned  its 
functions,  and  a  Conunittee  of  Defence  was  establisheid  to  carry  on 
the  government,  with  Kossuth  as  its.  president.  Their  militazy  pro- 
ceedings met  on  the  whole  with  remarkable  success.  On  the  abdi- 
cation of  Ferdinand,  the  Hungarian  diet  passed  a  resolution  refusing 
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to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  the  aovereiguty  of 
Hungary,  and  deolaring  that  no  allegianoe  was  due  to  Francis  Joseph 
until  crowned  with  the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Austrian 
oouncilB  were  now  directed  by  men  of  firmer  resolves ;  and  the 
reply  was  a  manifesto  announcing  the  emperor^s  determination  to 
reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  force  of  arms.  Windiaohgratz 
marched  into  Hungaiy  at  the  head  of  a  large  Austrian  army,  before 
which  the  Hungarian  forces  were  Dun  to  retreat.  The  diet  now 
adopted  the  resolve  of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Austrian  camp  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  deputation  headed  by  the  patriotic  Count  Louis 
Batthyany  accordingly  went,  but  instead  of  treating,  Windisohgratz 
seized  them  as  traitors.  Buda-Pes^  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians 
(Jan.  8, 1849),  and  the  diet  removed  to  Debreoam.  The  war  went  on 
with  varying  success,  but  dissension  broke  out  among  the  Hungarian 
leaders  both  in  the  coundl  and  the  camp.  Gknend  GK>igei,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
patriotic  army,  openly  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  addresses  to  his  troops.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  had 
been  given  to  a  Polish  genend,  Dembinsky,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  superior  Hungarian  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  refused  to  serve 
under  him.  Dembinsky  was  accordingly  deposed  by  a  council  of 
officers.  The  government  was  too  weak  or  too  infirm  of  purpose  to 
crush  this  insubordination.  KossuUi  repaired  to  the  camp,  but 
instead  of  insisting  on  obedience  to  the  government,  he  succumbed  to 
the  dedsion  of  the  officers,  and  nominated  General  Vetter  as  commander 
in  the  place  of  Dembinsky.  Vetter  however  was  soon  made  to  give 
way  to  Gk>rgeL  These  internal  disputes  were  paralysing  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body,  and  might  have  been  fatal,  had  not  a  renewsl 
of  strength  been  brought  by  the  courage  and  the  successes  of  the 
troops  commanded  by  Damyanics;  and  when  they  joined,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Szolnok,  on  the  Theiss,  followed  by  others  at 
Hatvan,  Becske,  and  Issasaeg,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  wholly 
defeated.  In  Northern  Transylvania  the  Hungarians,  under  the 
Polish  general  Bern,  met  with  brilliant  successes,  not  oidy  defeating 
the  Austrians  under  G^eneral  LUders,  but  driving  out  also  the  Russian 
auxiliaries  under  Puckner.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  published 
the  outline  of  a  constitutional  charter  by  which  the  whole  Austrian 
empire  was  to  be  rendered  'one  and  indivisible,'  and  Hungary  reduced 
consequently  to  a  mere  Austrian  province,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  long- 
cherished  and  peculiar  privileges,  Kossuth  proposed  to  the  diet  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Hungary.  His  proposition  vras  carried 
at  once ;  and  on  the  next  day,  Apnl  14th,  1849,  Hungary  was  declared 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  Kossuth  was  chosen  to  be  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  which  was  to  conduct  afiairs  until  the 
future  form  of  government  should  be  decided  on. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  received  with  disfsvour  by 
the  Hux^;arian  officers,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  army  generally  or  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  army  after  a  series  of  successes  advanced  to 
Buda,  which  after  a  short  siege  was  stormed  and  taken.  The  govern- 
ment, with  the  diet,  returned  to  the  ancient  capital  Gorgei,  notwith- 
standing his  insubordination,  was  not  only  maintained  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army,  but  appointed  minister  of  vrar.  Availing 
himself  of  his  additional  power  he  removed  from  their  commands 
Dembinsky,  Guyon,  and  other  foreign  officers,  with  such  of  the  native 
officers  as  were  known  to  be  attached  to  the  government  He  then 
pronounced  against  the  declaration  of  independence.  His  retention 
as  commander-in-chief  and  minister  of  war  was  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  government  Kossuth  wished  to 
remove  him,  but  shrunk  from  the  attempt  Resembling  Lamartine 
in  the  extraordinary  power  which  his  eloquence  possessed  over  the 
popular  mind,  Kossuth  resembled  him  also  in  infirmity  of  purpose. 
When  promptness  was  most  needed  he  hesitated.  ¥rhen  dedsion  alone 
could  avert  ruin  he  wavered.  He  did  so  now,  and  the  last  hope  of 
Hungarian  independence  vanished.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  utmost  energy  would  not  now  have  been  too  late.  For 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  plea  that  the  declaration  of  inde- 
peodence  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
announced  his  intention  to  interfere.  A  powerful  Russian  army, 
commanded  by  Paskiewitsdh,  crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Haynau.  Detached 
bodies  of  Hungarian  troops  in  vain  attempted  to  ohec^  their  progress ; 
and  the  main  body  slowly  retreated  towards  Arad,  leaving  the  capital 
open  to  Haynau,  who  took  possession  of  it  The  Hungarian  army  now 
concentrated  in  front  of  And,  whither  the  government  had  removed, 
Haynau  quickly  followed,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  .Theiss  near 
Szoreg,  after  a  hard  fought  battle  in  which  the  national  forces,  under 
Bern,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  10,000  men. 

The  government  now  giving  way  to  despair  sought  to  open  separate 
negociations  with  the  Russian  commander;  these  proved  unavailing; 
and  they  then  offiared  to  invest  GK>igei  witii  fall  powers  to  treat  for 
peace.  These  he  refused  to  accept ;  and  eventuaUy  they  resolved  to 
appoint  him  dictator.  Kossuth  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation, 
August  11th,  1849, 19  which  he  announced  his  own  resignation  of 
power  into  the  hMnds  of  Gonei,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter 
with  dictatorial  authority.  Having  solemnly  'before  God  and  the 
people  *  charged  Gorge!  to  do  his  bmt  to  save  the  national  existence, 
Kossuth  fled   into    Turkey.     Gorgei    immediately    concluded   the 
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negociation  he  had  already  commenced  with  the  Russian  commander, 
by  agreeing  as  governor  and  dictator  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  August,  his  army  24,000  strong,  with 
160  guns,  laid  down  their  arms.  (Jorgei  directed  the  officers  of  the 
various  garrisons  and  detachments  scattered  throughout  the  country 
also  to  surrender;  most  obeyed,  but  a  few  refused.  Their  resistance 
was  of  course  unavailing,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  A 
large  number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  as  well  as  oivilisns  sue? 
oeeded  in  escaping  into  Turkey,  where  they  were  hospitably  received. 
Austria  and  Russia  made  a  united  demand  that  the  refugees  should 
be  given  up  to  Austria,  or  at  least  expelled  from  Turkey,  but  the 
Porte  nobly  refiised  to  do  either,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the' 
Northern  powers  to  use  force;  and  Ex^land  and  France  having 
announced  their  intention  to  support  the  Sultan's  determination  by 
sending  a  fleet,  if  necessary,  the  refugees  were  permitted  to  remain 
without  further  molestation. 

In  Hungary  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  trials  and  ex-cutions,  attended  by  circumstances  of  extreme 
cruelty.    The  country  has  been  continued  under  military,  rule,  until 

Suite  recently.  All  we  national  privileges  have  been  abrogated,  and 
tie  people  hiave  been  subjected  to  a  succession  of  severe  cowcive 
measures.  Almost  the  only  permanent  benefit  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  revolution  appears  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
privileges  and  distinctions,  which  have  not  been  reimposed,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be,  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  nobles. 

HUNGERFORD,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hungerford,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Kenneth  in  61*  26'  N.  lat,  1"  81'  W.  long.,  distant  27  mfles  W.  by  S. 
from  Reading,  64  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  6U  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Hunger- 
ford  was  2255  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Hungerford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  95,867  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  20,181. 

The  town  of  Hungerford  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  msiket-house.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  and  paved.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyaa  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents.  Near  the 
church  is  the  Free  Grammar  school,  which  in  1851  had  54  scholars, 
of  whom  9  were  free.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  20^ 
and  a  house.  There  are  also  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank. 
A  county  court  is  held.  The  town  is  dependent  on  agriculture. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  two  of  them  are  sheep  fairs.  The  Kennet  is  not  navigable, 
but  the  town  possesses  vrakter  communication  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
CanaL  The  river  fishery  is  strictly  preserved. 

HUNS,  HUNNI,  the  name  given  by  hirtorians  to  several  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes  which  devastated  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th 
century.  These  people  inhabited  the  plains  of  Tartary  near  the 
borders  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  several  centuries  before  our  era, 
and  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Hiong-nu,  and  also 
Han.  They  made  many  incursions  into  China,  and  it  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  that  the  Chinese  built  their  great  wall,  about  two  cen- 
turies 8.0.  In  aftertimes  they  became  divided  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hunsi  The  Northern  Huns,  defeated  by  the  Chinese  about 
A.D.  93,  emigrated  westward  as  far  as  the  Volga,  where  they  met  the 
Alanni,  or  Alani,  another  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  which  they  routed 
and  drove  beyond  the  Tanais,  or  Don.  The  Huns  then  encamped  in 
the  plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  where  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. Under  the  emperor  Valens  they  first  crossed  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  drove  before  them  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  and  obliged 
the  latter  to  cross  the  Danube,  when  the  emperor  granted  them  lands 
in  Thraceu  The  Huns  were  joined  by  numerous  other  Scvthian 
hordes,  and  were  looked  upon  with  equal  dread  by  the  Gbthio  and 
Teutonic  nations  and  by  tne  Romans.  Their  features  and  general 
appearance  are  described  by  the  Roman  hutorians  as  hideous  and 
repulsive,  and  their  manners  as  savage  in  the  extreme.  ('  Ammianus,* 
b.  81.)  The  Huns  being  now  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  had 
frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  their  incursions  were  dreadful 
though  not  lasting.  After  the  death  of  their  chief,  Attila,  the  various 
tribes  under  his  sway  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  bdng  attacked 
by  the  Gk>ths,  were  driven  bade  beyond  the  Tanais.  Part  of  them 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hungary,  but 
the  present  Hungarians^  or  Magyars,  came  from  a  different  and  much 
later  inmiigration.  Under  Heradius  many  of  the  Huns  embraced 
Christianity.  After  that  period  their  name  is  no  longer  menUoned 
in  history. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52**  21'  N.  lat, 
0"  11'  W.  long.,  59  miles  N.  from  London  by  road  and  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  niunioipal  borough  in 
1851  was  8882;  that  of  the  paiiiamentaiy  borough  was  6219.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  and  diocese  of  Ely. 
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HontiDgdoQ  Poor-Law  Union  oontaina  33  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  76,031  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  20,994. 

The  town  is  connected  with  the  villagQ  of  Godmanchester  by  a 
causeway  across  the  meadows,  which  in  time  of  floods  are  overflowed 
by  ^M  Onse.  In  this  causeway  are  three  bridges :  the  principal  one, 
over  the  main  channel  of  the  Quae,  is  of  stone,  and  ancient;  it  has 
six  arohea  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  mile  north-west 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  contains  many  respectable  houses ; 
it  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  All  Saints  church,  rebuilt  in  1620, 
is  of  the  late  perpendicular  style,  but  is  much  mutilated.  St.  Mary's 
church  has  a  fine  tower  in  the  perpendicular  style;  the  chancel  is 
early  TgngliaK  There  are  places  of  wonhip  for  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Quakers^  The  market-plaoe  is  tolerably  spacious; 
the  town-haU  is  a  good  brick  building,  containing  court-rooms  and  an 
assembly-room.  There  are  a  county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  and 
a  borough  jaiL  Among  the  old  structures  must  be  named  Oliver 
Croniwdl'a  house,  which  is  still  designated  Cromwell  House.  The 
trade  of  .the  town  is  principally  in  wool  and  com :  tiie  market  is  on 
Saturday ;  fiuss  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  before  Easter,  and  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May.  Patent  bricks  and  tiles  are  manufactured. 
There  are:aamaU  theatre,  an  old  bath  in  a  neglected  state,  and  a  race- 
course ;  the  races  are  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  town  has  an 
infirmaiy  and  dispensary,  a  savings  bank,  aliteraiy  institution  with  a 
museum  and  library,  a  county  library,  National  and  British  schools, 
Walden's  Charity  sdiool  for  boys,  Fishboine^s  Charity  school  for  girls, 
a  Qirls  school  of  Industry,  and  an  In£mt  school  The  Qrammar 
school,  founded  8A>out  ajx.  1200  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  after- 
wards king  of  Scotland,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  100^.  a 
year,  with  a  house  for  the  master.  It  poaseases  two  exhibitions  for 
the  C&mbridge  University.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was  67. 
At  this  aahool  Oliver  Cromwell  received  part  of  his  education.  The 
Ghcammar  school  is  attached  to  St.  John's  hospital,  the  master  of 
which  is  patron  of  the  school  The  Coxmty  school  for  boys  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions. 

Huntingdon  is  on  the  Ermine-street,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  a 
Romto  station.  In  the  year  917  Edward  the  Elder  built,  or  rebuilt, 
a  castle  at  Huntingdon,  of  which  traces  of  the  outworks  yet  remain. 
In  1646  the  kin^s  forces  entered  Huntingdon  after  a  short  reeiatance, 
and  plundered  it  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  one  of  our  ancient  ohro- 
niclera,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  bom  in  this  town. 

HUNTINQDONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  situated 
between  62'  d'andeS"*  .86'  N.  lat,  0'  8'  E.  and  0**  80"  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  KW.  by  NorthamptonBhire,  S.W.  by  Bedfordshire, 
and  on  aU  other  sides  by  Cambridgeshire.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
280,866  statute  acres,  or  861  square  miles.  .  The  poptdation  of  the 
county  was  6^188  in  1861.  It  is  in  size  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Eoglish  coimties,  only  Middlesex  and  Hutland  being  less.   - 

SwrfacCf  JBfdnj/raphy,  and  CommunteictftonA— Huntingdoushire  has 
no  high  hillSi  An  elevated  ridge  enters  the  county  from  the  south, 
near  Potton  in  Bedfordshire,  and  runs  northward  till  it  subsides  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Huntingdon*  Another  elevated  tract 
runs  west  from  the  border  of  Camlmdgeshire  to  Huntingdon,  and 
from  thence  turos  north-west  ta  the  valley  of  the  Nene  at  Wandbrd, 
west  of  Peterborough:  to  the  north  «id  north-east  of  tins  ridge  the 
county  is  comprehended  in  the  great  fen  district  of  the  lower  Ouse, 
None,  and  Wdland. 

The  piindpal  riven  are  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  with  their  respec- 
tive tributaries  The  Ouie  touches  tiie  border  of  the  county  about 
a  nule  and  a  half  above  Sk  Neots^  and  flows  past  that  town  along 
the  border  .to  the  jonotion  of  a  strbam  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Higham  Farrens  (Northamptonshire);  aftev  which  it  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Huntingdon;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  Holywell,  on  the  barder  of  the  county  below  St  Ires;  and  from 
thence  aloDA  the.  border  of  the  county  to  Barith,  where  it  enten 
Cambridgeshire :  its  whole  length  within  the  county  or  on  the  border 

is23miles,aIlnavigaUe.  There  are  several  fbedcra  of  the  Ouse,  which 
are  all  small. 

The  Nmi-  runs  alongtiie  border^  and  has  no  part  of  its  oourae  within 
the  couaty.  It  fint  touches  the  county  at  Elton,  below  Ouodle,  whence 
it  flows  northward  to  Wanafoid ;  it  then  turns  eastward  to  Standgrouud 
Sluio^alitUe  below  Peterborough,  where  it  leaves  the  county.  The  old 
channel  of « the  river  is  only  in  parts  made  use  of  for  the  navigation. 
The  Forty-Foot  Dnain,  or  VeimuideD's  Drain,  is  a  navigable  cut  from 
the  OldJNene^  near  Bamaey,  to  the  Old  Bedford  River  in  Cambridge- 
shire^ whieh  bdonga  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse. 

The 'Meres,' Bams^,  and  Ugg,ara  large  pools  or  lakes.  WhitUesea 
Mere  was  the  laigest  of  this  daai  of  lakes,  covering  an  area  of  several 
square  miles^  affording  excellent  sailing  and  fishing,  and  much  fre> 
quented  in  the  summer  by  parties  of  pleasura  It  has  recently  been 
drained  and  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  [Bkdvobd  Lbvxl.]  Ramsey 
Mere  and  Ugg  Mere  are  visited  by  abundance  of  aquatic  wild-fowl 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  is  destitute  of  springs,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  frx>m  pond& 

The  high  north  road  to  Edinburgh  enters  this  county  on  the  south- 
east side  between  Gaxton  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon;  and 
passmg  through  Huntingdon,  StUton,  and  Norman  Cross,  quits  the 
county  on  the  north-west  side.  Another  road  from  London,  which 
pasBes  throi;^h  Baniet  aaid  Baldock,  unites  with  the  high  north  road 


at  Alconbury  Hill,  between  Huntingdon  and  Stilton.  The  Lincoln 
road  turns  off  from  the  high  north  road  at  Norman  Cross,  and  runs 
by  Peterborough  into  Lincolnshire.  A  road  which  branches  off  from 
the  nortii  road  through  Baldock,  on  the  border  of  the  county,  passes 
through  Kimbolton,  where  one  branch  leads  to  Leicester,  and  another 
to  Nottingham.  There  are  roads  from  Huntingdon  to  St.  Neots, 
Cambridge,  Ramsey,  and  other  places.  The  Qreat  Northern  railway 
enters  the  county  near  St.  Neots,  and  proceeds  through  it  past 
Huntingdon,  in  a  northern  direction  to  Peterborough;  its  whole 
length  in  Huntingdonshire  being  about  25  miles.  The  Cambridge, 
St.  Ives,  and  Huntingdon  railway  runs  from  the  Gh*eat  Northern 
railway  at  Huntingdon  to  the  Eastern  Counties  line  at  Cambridge. 
A  branch  from  this  line  runs  from  St.  Ives  north-eastward  to  March. 

CMogieal  Character, — Huntingdonshire  belongs  to  the  oolite  system. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  iron-sand, 
which  rises  into  low  hUls  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  rest  of  the  county, 
excepting  the  Fens,  and  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  on  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  which  forms  the  separatton 
between  the  middle  and  lower  assemblage  of  oolites.  The  thidmess 
of  this  formation  is  probably  from  600  to  700  feet :  its  position  is 
nearly  horizontal  On  the  souUi-eastem  border  of  the  county  is  some 
greensand.  The  hills  on  the  confines  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Northamptonshire  which  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Neue  are  of  the 
stonebrasn,  or  forest  marble. 

Otimaiey  SoU,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Huntingdonshire  par- 
takes of  that  of  the  inland  counties.  The  low  and  flat  mstricta,  which 
are  mostiy  drained  fens,  are  subject  to  fogs,  and  not  so  healthy  as  the 
higher  parts;  but  when  well  drained  and  cultivated,  they  become 
more  healthy.  Onlv  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  county 
is  unproductive.  The  soil  varies  considerably,  and  may  be  said  to  lie 
in  patches  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  intermixed  with  muddy  alluvial  ^ 
vegetable  eartii,  wherever  the  level  of  the  surface  is  lowest,  and  the 
waters  ba/ve  formerly  flowed  over  it,  or  stagnated  upon  it.  Peat  is 
found  in  many  spots  and  dug  out  for  fuel  The  clay  predominates 
generally. 

Althon^  water  abounds,  there  are  not  many  springs,  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  aupplied  from  ponds,  rivers,  and  weUs.  The  farms  are 
mostiy  of  considerable  extent.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans^  rape,  and 
clover  are  largely  raised.  Mustard  seed  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
this  county.  •  On  the  borders  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene  are  some  veiy  rich 
meadows. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  is  in  pasture.  The  county  of  Huntingdon 
is  rather  bare  of  trees.  In  the  marshy  parts  willows  grow  rapidly, 
and  are  profitable.  Horses  are  invariably  used  for  the  plough.  The 
cows  kept  for  the  dairy  are  mostiy  of  the  Yorkshire  or  Durham 
breed  of  short-honis.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed. 
The  hogs  are  of  the  Berkshire  or  Leicestershire  breeds,  with  various 
crossea 

DivitiouB,  Toums,  dte. — The  county  of  Huntingdon  is  divided  into 
four  hundreds  as  follows :— Norman  Cross,  north;  Hurstingstone, 
east ;  Leightonstone,  west ;  Toseland,  south.  There  is  one  pariiamen- 
taty  borough,  and  county  and  market-town,  HuKmroDON,  Including 
the  municipal  boroughs  of  Huntingdon  and  Qodmanchester;  and  four 
other  market-towns,  Kimbolton,  Rauset,  St.  Ives,  and  St.  Nboml 
Kimbolton  we  describe  here,  the  others  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles. 

KimhcUoUf  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  11  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Huntingdon,  and  68  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London :  population 
of  the  parish  1668.  The  town  is  pleasantiy  situated,  but  is  small  and 
unimportant.  The  church  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end  sumiounted 
with  a  lofty  spire;  it  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  wood. 
The  Moravians,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Qrammar  and  Agricultural  school,  founded  in  1600, 
had  14  grammar  scholarB,  and  18  agricultural  sdiolars  in  1862;  a 
Boys  school  and  an  Infant  school  aro  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. Kimbolton  Castie,  an  ancient  stone  building,  the  seat  of  the 
Montagues,  dukes  of  Manchester,  was  the  residence  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  first  wifo  of  Heniy  VIII.,  after  her  divorce :  it  has  since 
undergone  many  alterations.  Some  lace  is  made  in  Kimbolton.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  thero  aro  two  yearly  faus. 

The  following  aro  some  of  the  moro  important  villages,  with  their 
parish  population  in  1861,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Aleonburjf,  64  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huntingdon,  population  967,  is 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  Ermine-street;  the  churoh,  which  is  chiefly 
in  the  early  Enghsh  style,  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  clere- 
story and  aisles,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  a 
spire.  Thero  aro  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National 
schools.  BrtmnpKm,  2  miles  aW.  from  Huntingdon,  population  1281, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse ;  the  churoh  is  a  handsome  ediflce,  partiy 
perpendioulaiv  the  chancel  is  decorated,  the  tower  at  the  west  end  is 
of  tiie  17th  century.  Budtden,  4  miles  &W.  from  Huntingdon,  popu- 
lation 1172 ;  the  cburoh  is  a  fine  specimen  of  pertMndicular  arohitec- 
turo :  the  tower  at  the  vrost  end  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  spire. 
Near  the  churoh  aro  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palaoa  The  chief 
part  of  the  edifice  was  erected  about  1480,  by  Bishop  Rotherfaam. 
The  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Thero 
aro  Endowed,  National,  and  In&nt  schools.  Some  fine  cesldenoee  for 
families  aro  in  the  vicinity.     JSltan,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
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Kena^  20  miles  N.W.  by  K.  from  Huntangdoa :  population,  878.  Tha 
churdi  has  a  fine  tower,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  nave  and 
obanoel  are  of  the  decorated  atyla  The  Wealeyan  HethodisUi  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  WooUey's  Endowed  school  for  boys,  a  school  for 
girls,  and  an  hospital  for  aged  widows.  Synetburyf  9  miles  £L  by  W. 
from  HuntingdoUf  population  1233,  is  an  anoieni  village  eloae  to  the 
town  of  St  Neots.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  olerestoiy,  and  a  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
Free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer, 
rector  of  the  parish.  Femtanton,  6  miles  JS.S.E.  from  Huntingdon, 
population  IO7O ;  the  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  clerestory, 
and  aisles;  a  tower  with  a  broach  spire  is  at  the  west  end«  There  is 
a  magnificent  east  window  of  seven  lights,  17  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  chapels  for  jBaptists;  National  and  British  schools^  an  Infant 
Bchool,  and  a  Free  school.  OretU  Oidding,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Himt- 
ingdon :  population,  663.  The  church  is  chiefly  early  EngUsh.  There 
are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wealeyan  Kethodists,  and  a  public 
school,  duefly  supported  by  Earl  Fitawilliam.  Qodmanchetier,  popU" 
lation  of  the  municipal  borough  2337,  a  suburb  of  Huntingdon, 
forma  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Huntingdon.  The 
church  haa  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  outline,  built  in  1625 ;  some 
parte  of  the  church  are  late  peroendicular.  The.Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Grammar  school  for  boys, 
founded  in  1661,  which  had  36  scholars  in  1852,  a  school  of  Industry 
for  girls,  and  an  Infant  school  Qodmanchester  was  for  many  centuries 
famed  for  ^  goodness  of  its  husbandry.  It  appears  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Roman  DuroUponte,  or  Durolipona.  MolpweU,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Ouse^  which  here  divides  the  county  from  Cambridgeshire, 
7  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Huntingdon,  population  915 ;  ia  named  from  a 
well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  wmch  the  church  stands,  to  which 
numerous  devotees  in  former  times  resorted.  The  diurch  is  chiefly 
early  English ;  the  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  decorated,  the  west  side 
has  a  fine  perpendicular  doorway.  Sewfiry,  9^  milea  N.N.W.  from 
Huntingdon,  is  in  the  parishes  of  Sawtry  All  Saints,  and  Sawtry  St 
And^w,  and  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Sawtry  St  Judith,  their 
populations  being  respectively  693,  420,  and  280.  All  Sainte  church 
is  chiefly  in  the  early  Englifth  style,  with  a  low  spire  at  the  west  end, 
but  has  undergone  many  alterations.  In  the  church  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral brass  of  a  knight  and  lady,  of  the  date  of  liOi.  St  Andrew's 
church  consists  of  a  chancel,  a  nave  with  south  port^  and  a  tower ; 
some  portions  are  early  English.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Wea- 
leyan Methodisto,  and  National  schools  for  boys  and  girla.  Somenham, 
9  miles  E.N.K  from  Huntingdon:  population,  1653.  The  church 
oonsiste  of.  chancel,  nave  with  dereatery,  aisles,  and  a  tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  chancel  is  early  Engli^  the  tower  is  of  the  early 
decorated  style.  The  streets  are  paved,  the  cost  being  defirayed  from 
an  endowment  left  for  that  purpose.  The  Baptiste  and  Wesleyan 
Methodiate  have  places  of  worship^  and  there  is  an  endowed  National 
school  Fairs  are  held  in  June  and  November.  Standground  ia  on 
the  Nene,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Huntii^on,  and  one  nule  and  a 
quarter  from  Peterboroi^^ :  population,  1762.  The  church,  which 
haa  a  tower  and  lofty  spire,  is  a  fine  building  ixk  the  decorated  style ; 
the  south  doorwi^  is  early  English.  There  axe  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel,  and  a  National  school  Stilton,  formerly  a  market-town, 
is  on  the  high  north  road,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huntingdon :  popu- 
lation, 803.  The  Stilton  cheese  takes  ite  iiame  from  this  village,  but 
veiyUttle  of  it  is  now  made  here  or  in  the  neighbouziiood.  The 
church  is  chieflv  of  the  perpendicular  bI^Ia*  There  are  a  Wealeyan 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  school  Warb<fy9,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Huntingdon :  population,  1^96.  The  church  ia  a  spacious  edifice,  of 
various  dates.  The  tower  Ib  a  very  fine  early  English  one ;  and  in 
the  churdi  ia  a  handsome  font  of  the  same  period.  There  are 
National,  Britiab,  and  Infknt  schools.  Ttude^,  once  a  maiketptovm, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  high  north  road,  154  miles  N.N.W.  fron  Hunt- 
ingdon :  population,  1445.*  The  village  is  small,  and  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the  situation,  on  a  fine  gra- 
veUv  eminenc«y  is  good.  The  churdi  is  a  spacious  orudform  edifice, 
of  the  perpendicular  and  decorated  style ;  it  has  a  tower  and  fine 
crocketod  spire  with  pinuaolea  and  flying  buttresses.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  Mid  Unitarians  have  places  of  worahip ;  and 
there  is  an  Endowed  school     Tazley  is  called  Takesle  in  Domitsday 

Book. 

JHviiioM  for  SctUnattical  and  Legal  Purpoia, — Huntingdonshire 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  it  constitutes  an  arohdeaconxy.  The 
county  ia  included  in  the  Norfolk  circuit;  the  assises  and  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Huntingdon,  where  ia  the  county  jail  Hunting- 
donshire and  Cambridgeahire  form  but  one  ahrievalty.  By  the  Poor- 
Law  Commisaioners  Huntingdonshire  is  divided  into  threp  Unions — 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  St  Neots.  These  Unions  oontain  87 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  202,862  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
60,085.  County  courts  are  held  at  Huntingdon  and  St  Neota.  The 
county  retuma  two  members  to  Parliament^  and  two  members  are 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon. 

jffutory  and  Anti^[wUies,— Two  Roman  stetions  are  considered  to 
have  been  in  this  county — ^Durolipons,  or  Duroliponte,  near  Gk>dman- 
chester ;  and  Durobrivss,  at  Water  Newton,  on  the  Huntingdonshire 
side  of  the  river  Nene.  StonoKsoffins,  coin^  fragmente  of  Roman 
pottery,  a  small  urn,  and  other  Roman  remains,  have  been  dug  up 


at  varioua  plaeea  in  the  oomi^.  Of  aaeient  roads,  the  Roman  Ermine- 
street  crosaed  the  county,  from  south-by-east  to  north-by-west,  through 
Durolipons  and  Durobrivaa,  and  nearly  in  the  lineof  the  present  north 
road  through  Royston.  The  Via  Devana  croaaed  the  oonnty,  passing 
from  near  Cambridge  by  Durolipona  to  Ratn,  or  Leioeater. 

In  the  earlier  vtA  of  the  Saxon  period  thia  ceuniy  waa  indaded  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eaatem  Anglea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  even  then 
called  Hunteduneaoyre,  or  Huntandunescyre :  it  was  titbaequenUy 
annexed  to  Meroia,  and  shared  the  fate  of  that  kingdom.  Woitheof, 
son  of  Siward,  an  Anglo-Saxon  noUe  who  hrid  the  earidom  or  county 
and  most  of  the  land  in  it,  having  married  Jndith,  William  the  Con- 
queror's nieoe,  waa  made  by  that  monaroh  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He 
was  afterwards  beheaded  by  the  Conqueror'a  order.  The  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  waa  successively  conferrad  on  Simon  de  St  Lis,  and 
David,  prince  (afterwards  kmg)  of  Sootland,  who  married  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Waltheof.  The  earldom  ia  now  in  the  poaaession 
of  a  branch  of  the  Hastings  Jamily. 

There  were  ancientiy  two  abbeys  in  the  county ;  one  at  Ramsey, 
and  one  of  the  Cistercian  order  at  Sawtry  St  Judith.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  buildings.  At  Stoneleigh  was  a  amall  priory  of 
Augustine  canons^  and  a  Benediotine  nunnery  on  the  aite  of  Hmchin- 
brook  House. 

Of  the  churches,  Woodstone  had  in  the  tower,  before  ite  recent 
re-erection,  some  portions  of  Anglo-Saxon  arohiteotue.  Alwalton, 
Bury,  Conmgton,  Fletton,  Hartford,  and  Ramsey  hava  some  portions 
of  Norman  architecture.  The  towM*  of  Chesterton  ehuroh  is  a  good 
specimen  of  early  English,  with  a  fine  spire.  Upton,  Lei^ton, 
Bromswold,  and  Wootton  churdhea  have  alao  sonie  fine  portiona  of 
early  English  architecture.  Elton  churah  ia  partly  of  the  deeoiated 
style;  and  St  Neote  is  a  fine  example  of  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  civil  ware  of  Charles  I.  Huntingdon  waa  plundered  in  1645 
bv  the  RoyaUsto  under  the  king'a  own  <^mmand.  In  1646  the  Earl 
of  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  100  hone  were  beaet 
in  St  Neots.  The  Duke  of  Buokins^am  forced  Ms  way  through  the 
Parliamentary  aoldiers,  but  the  Earl  of  Holland  suirendered  without 
resistance. 

Statistic$. — ^According  to  the  Retuma  of  the  Census,  taken  in  1851, 
it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  oounty  196  plaeea  of  worship, 
of  which  96  belonged  to  the  Eateblished  Church,  46  to  Methodists, 
30  to  Baptists^  and  7  to  Independents.  The  total  number  of  aittinga 
provided  waa  45,023.  The  number  of  Sunday  adhools  waa  180,  of 
which  77  bekMiged  to  the  Chuz«h  of  Eng^d,  25  to  Methodirts,  19  to 
Baptists,  and  8  to  Independenta.  The  number  of  Sunday  aoholara 
was  9444.  The  total  number  of  Day  schools  in  the  oounty  in  1851 
was  280,  of  whi(»h  95  were  public  sohooli  with  6681  sohdlars,  and  185 
were  private  schools  with  2552  sdiolars.  There  were  4  evening 
schools  for  adulte  in  the  oounty,  with  60  pupils.  Of  literacy  and 
scientiflo  institutions  there  were  8  in  the  oounty  with  242  members, 
and  with  1936  volimies  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  In  1852 
there  waa  1  savings  bank  in  the  county  at  Huntinj^don.  The  amount 
owing  to  depoaitors  on  November  20th  1852  waa  64,0672. 17i.  IdL 

HUNTLY,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  HunUy,  is  situated  in  67""  27'  N.  lat,  2*  48' 
W.  long.,  near  the  junction  of  the  riven  Bogie  and  Doveran,  and  on 
the  road  between  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  distant  about  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Aberdeen.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8181. 

The  town  ii  clean,  and  lighted  with  ga%  and  the  streeto  are  gene- 
rally well  built  The  principal  streete  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  form  at  the  point  of  intersection  a  market-plaoei  An  anaent 
bridge  crosses  the  Doveran,  and  a  modem  one  the  Bogie.  Besides  the 
parish  ohuroh  there  are  ohap^ds  for  Free  Church  and  United  Preaby« 
terians.  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
neighbournood  are  the  ruins  of  Huntiy  CasUe^  destroyed  in  1594 ; 
near  which  is  the  modem  msnsion,  Huntiy  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

HUNTSVILLB.    [Alabaica.] 

HURDWAR.    [HnrDUSTAir.] 

HURIEL.    [Alusb.] 

HURLEY.    [Bkbkbhirb.] 

HURON,  LAiB  AND  DISTRICT.    [Cakada.] 

HURRAR,  caUed  also  HARRAR  and  ADHARI,  is  a  country  with 
a  large  commercial  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  eaatem  part  of 
Africa,  and  situated  between  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoe,  and  the 
harbour  of  Burburah. 

According  to  the  aooounte  of  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
the  town  is  so  large  that  it  takes  two  hours  to  go  round  it  at  a  quick 
pace.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  and  mud,  which  is  about 
12  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  There  are 
5  gates.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone  and  whitewashed, 
with  flat  roofs.  There  are  however  some  few  hute  resembling  those 
in  Shoa.  The  emir  and  the  principal  inbabitante  have  houaea  of  two 
stories.  There  are  said  to  be  many  mosques  within  the  town,  which 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  numeroua  apringa  in  ite  vidnity. 
Close  to  the  town  is  a  river  called  Sambi. 

The  inhabitante  are  rigid  Mohammedans,  and,  according  to 
D'Abbadie,  there  is  a  law  in  force  which  probibito  any  white  man 
from  entenng  the  town.  The  principal  occupation  of  uie  people  is 
that  of  tilling  the  soil,  which  for  several  miles  around  ia  highly 
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eultiTwted,  prodooing  ooflfoe,  wheats  jowari,  bariey,  and  a  variety  of  froitf 
and  TQgetablea.  Thekaat  (a  small  plants  the  leaves  of  which  are  said 
to  possess  an  intoxioating  quality)  is  said  to  be  rery  abundant.  The 
ground  is  irrigated  by  artinoial  means  from  numerous  springs.  Coffoe 
u  the  most  important  article  produoed,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
annually  exported  to  the  sea<coaat,  to  the  ports  of  Burburah  and 
Zeila,  and  thence  to  Arabia.  There  are  weayers,  blacksmiths,  and 
gold  and  silyer  smiths.  The  lances  made  in  Hurrar  are  in  high 
estimation.  Eafilas  arriTo  at  all  seasons.  The  principal  are  those 
which  pass  between  Hurrar  and  Burburah  and  Zeila,  which  two  last- 
mentioned  places  may  be  considered  as  the  ports  of  Hurrar.  The 
March  kafila  is  the  largest,  and  consirts  usually  of  2000  camels.  They 
export  coffee,  jowari,  ghee,  ostrich-feathers,  gum,  myrrh,  and  wur : 
the  Iast>mentioned  article  is  like  saffipon  in  appearance,  and  is  used  by 
the  Arabs  as  ointment  for  cooling  the  body ;  it  is  also  mixed  up  with 
flour  and  made  up  into  cakes,  which  are  said  to  be  very  palatable. 
TheT  export  also  to  Burburah  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  and 
reoeive  in  return  blue  and  white  coarse  doth,  Indian  piece-goods, 
European  prints,  silk,  silk-thread,  red  cotton-yam,  beads,  zinc, 
copper-wire,  frankincense,  and  some  smaller  articles.  There  are  also 
annually  three  katilas  to  2Seila.  The  imports  are  the  same  as  those 
from  Burburah,  but  the  exports  are  increased  by  some  articles,  as 
wheat,  millet,  beans,  ftc. 

Smaller  kafilas  depart  almost  every  month  to  Shoa,  except  during 
the  rainy  season.  They  chiefly  export  articles  obtained  from  Burburah 
and  Sieila,  especially  blue  doth,  red  ootton-yani,  ftc. ;  and  receive  in 
return  slaves,  mules,  and  horses.  Other  kamas  trade  between  Hurrar 
and  Arusie  and  Chercher,  two  towns  or  encampments  of  the  Qallas, 
situated  west  and  south-west  of  Hurrar :  the  artides  of  export  and 
import  are  imperfectly  known. 

The  climate  of  Hurrar  is  said  to  bo  similar  to  that  of  Shoa,  but  not 
quite  so  cold.  The  language  bears  an  affinity  to  the  Amharic,  but 
Uie  Arabic  character  is  used  in  writing.  The  ruler  of  Hurrar  has  the 
title  of  Emir,  and  the  succession  is  hereditary.  He  is  frequently  at 
war  with  the  Galla  tribes. 

(LontUm  Oeographieal  J<mmal,  yols.  xil  and  xiv. ;  IVAbbadie, 
Letter;  TSra/MiictionM  of  the  Bomhay  Ckographical  Society,  voL  iL) 

HURSLEY,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Hursley,  is  situated  in  51"  1'  N.  lat,  1"  28' 
W.  long.,  distant  5  miles  &W.  from  Winchester,  and  67  miles  S.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hunley  in  1851  was 
1532.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Winchester.  Hurdey  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes,  with 
an  area  of  16,200  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2570.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  and  costly  building  in  the  decorated 
style,  erected  within  the  last  few  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  J. 
E^ble,  vicar  of  Hurdey.  There  are  in  the  village  National  sdiools. 
Huxdey  PUrk  adjoins  the  vilUtfe;  the  mansion  is  finely  situated,  and 
the  park  is  wdl  stocked  with  deer. 

HURSTPIERPOINT.    [Snasxx.] 

HURWORTH.    HDuBHAJt] 

HYDASPSa    [HiNDUBTAir.] 

HYDE.    [CHnmBS.] 

HYDRA  ISLAND.    [Qrkbcb.] 

HYDRABAD.    [HnrDUSTANj 

HYilRES,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Var,  situated 
il  miles  E.  from  Toulon,  on  the  southern  dope  of  a  hill  that  looks 
over  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  plantations  of  the  orange,  dtron, 
vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  pdm,  and  termixiating  in  the 
Mediterranean,  stands  in  48°  7'  N.  lat,  6**  7'  £.  long.,  and  has  9966 
inhabitants.  It  is  conudered  one  of  the  heslthiest  winter  reddences 
in  the  south  of  France,  being  protected  by  hills  from  the  north-west 
winils  and  also  frt>m  the  direct  influence  of  the  south-west,  which 
sometimes  blows  with  great  violence  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  inviting ;  most  of  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  and  ill-paved ;  the  highest  part  is  covered  with  rocks 
and  the  ruins  of  an  andent  fortress,  from  which  run  two  massive 
walls  that  fonnerly  indosed  the  town.  On  a  steep  rock  in  this  part 
stands  a  curious  old  church,  which  has  been  classed  among  the 
historical  structures  of  France.  Below  it  is  an  andent  ch&teau,  now 
used  as  the  town-house,  which  fronts  the  market-place.  Lower  down 
is  the  prindpd  square,  which  is  adorned  with  a  colunm  surmounted 
by  a  white  marble  bust  of  Masdllon,  who  was  a  native  of  Hydres. 
The  suburbs  form  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town  ;  there  are 
severd  fine  houses  and  hotels,  and  vidtors  chiefly  redde  here.  In 
the  suburb  of  St-Laurent,  on  the  sea-shore,  there  is  a  laige  estabUah- 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  sdt  Wine,  brandy,  perfumes,  oil,  silk, 
orsQge-fiowers,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  artides  of  trade.  The  isthmus, 


which  joins  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Qiens  to  the  mainland  of  the 
department  of  Var,  lies  between  two  large  roadsteads^  that  of  Hy^res 
on  the  east,  and  that  of  Giens  on  the  western  side.  The  roadstead, 
or  Qulf  of  Hytes,  is  protected  on  the  south  dde  by  the  three 
idands  of  PorqueroUes,  Port-Cros,  and  Levant,  which  are  fortified, 
and  form,  with  the  many  rocky  idets  near  them,  the  group  called 
Jlet  d^Hyiret.  There  was  an  andent  town  on  or  near  the  dte  of 
Hy&res.  Several  Roman  remdns  have  been  found.  {Dietionnaire  de 
la  ^^not,) 

HYMETTUa    [ArnoA.] 

H  YRCA'NIA,  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  was  bounded 
N.  bv  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Margiana,  S.  by  the  northern  ofSMts  of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now 
Haieari),  which  divided  it  from  Ariana  and  Parthia,  and  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  called  by  Ptolemy  Koronus,  which  with  the 
river  Chartndas  formed  its  limits  towards  Media.  Its  boundaries 
differed  condderably  at  various  times.  Its  proper  limits  were  nearly 
coinddent  with  those  of  Mazanderan,  and  its  name  is  supposed  to 
be  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Qurkan  or  Jorian,  a  town  to  the 
east  of  Asterabad.  Hyrcania  was  a  plain  doping  from  the  mountains 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  was  according  to  Strabo  very  fertile, 
producing  grapes  and  figs ;  though  the  land  was  not  much  cultivated 
by  thp  inhabitants. 

Previous  to  the  Persian  conquest  Hyrcania  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  ChorasmiL  (Herod.,  iii  117.)  It  formed,  together  with 
the  Parthi,  Ohorasmii,  Sogdi,  and  Arii,  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  contributed  800  tdents.  (Herod.,  iii  98.)  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire  Hyrcania  became  subject  to  the 
Macedonians ;  but  it  remained  in  their  power  for  only  a  short  time. 
(Strabo,  p.  350.)  It  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  independent ; 
since  Josephus  ('De  Bello  Jud.,'  viL  27)  mentions  a  king  of  the 
Hyrcanians  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who  had  poseesdon  of  the 
passes  through  the  mountains,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Caspian  Gates. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  thero  were  several  towns  in  Hyrcania,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Tdabroce,  Samariane  (the  Samaranae 
of  Ptolemy),  Carta,  and  Tape.  Arrian  mentions  ('  Anab.,'  iiL  28) 
Zadracarta,  which  (as  wdl  as  Tape)  was  probably  identicd  with  Carta, 
as  the  capitd ;  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  as  the  capital  a  town  Hyrcania, 
which  he  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  principd 
rivers  were  the  Maxera,  the  Socanaa,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  modem  Qouxgaun,  the  Sameius  (Atrek),  the  Syderis,  and  the 
Charindas. 

HYTHE,  Kent,  a  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  market- 
town  and  Cinque  Port  in  the  parish  of  Hythe,  is  dtuated  on  the 
south  coast  in  61**  5'  N.  lat,  1"  6'  K  long.,  distant  15  mUes  S.  from 
Canterbury,  and  65  miles  S.K  by  S.  fit>m  London.  The  population 
of  the  munidpd  borough  of  Hythe  in  1851  was  2857 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentaz^  borough,  which  includes  the  towns  of  Folkestone  and 
Sandgate,  with  some  smaller  places,  was  18,164.  The  bcwough  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperld  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
perpetud  curacy  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

Hythe,  so-called  fix)m  the  Saxon  word  Hyth,  a  haven,  is  believed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  West  Hythe  and  Lympne,  or  Limno 
(the  Portus  Lemanianus  of  the  Romans),  which  are  now  both  inland. 
It  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  being  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  having  once  had,  according  to  Leland,  a  fair  abbey  and  four 
parish  churohes.  The  town  stands  prindpdly  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  or  cliffy  which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  sea  shore  when  the 
town  was  founded,  though  now  about  half  a  mile  from  it  Hythe 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  paralld  to  the  sea,  with  some 
smaller  ones  branching  from  it,  or  parallel  to  it  The  town-hall  and 
market-place,  rebuilt  in  1794,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
church,  which  is  dtuated  on  the  dope  of  the  hill  above  tiie  town,  is 
a  crudform  edifice,  partly  Norman  and  partly  early  Englidi,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Under  the  dumcel  is  a  remarkably  fine 
groined  crypt  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Ihdependents  have 
places  of  wordiip.  There  are  in  Hythe  two  hospitals,  or  slmshouses, 
of  andent  foundation,  Kationd  and  Infant  schools,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library  and  reading-room,  a  dispensary,  barradcs,  and  a  smdl 
theatrei  A  county  court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  Thursday :  fain 
are  hdd  on  Julv  10th,  and  December  1st  Hythe  has  numerous 
vidtors  during  the  bathing  season.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  exceedingly  pioturesqua  Within  the  last  two  or  three  yean 
excavationa  have  been  made  at  Lympne,  and  many  Roman  remains 
discovered,  at  well  as  dear  traces  of  the  andent  port  and  town. 

HYTHE.    [Hampshibb.] 
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IAXT.  [Jaxt.] 
IBE'BIA  WIS  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  in  use  among  the  Greek 
writen.  The  Iberi  are  Mud  to  have  occupied  also  Southern  Gkol  as 
far  eastward  as  the  Rhdne,  where  they  bordered  upon  the  Ligurians. 
<Strab.,  Casaub.,  166.)  They  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Celt», 
^who  at  a  remote  but  unknown  period  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
occupied  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula^  end  from  whose  admiztors 
xnth  tiie  Iberi  the  Celtiberi  sprang.  The  aboriginal  Iberi  however 
seem  to  have  retained  poisession  of  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the 
country  firom  Ihe  Straits  of  Calpe  to  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  epoch  of 
the  Carthaginian  invasion.  The  Lusitani  were  probably  also  of 
Iberian  rscsi  The  Aquitanians,  who  were  a  distinct  people  trom  the 
Celtic  Qaub,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  extraction. 
William  Humboldt  asserts  that  the  Basque  language  is  the  remains 
of  the  old  language  of  the  Iberian  race  which  at  one  time  spread 
over  Spain,  Southern  Qaul,  part  of  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica^ 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and  he  attempts  to  prove  this  by  the  affinity 
between  the  proper  names  in  those  countries.    [Spain.] 

Iberia  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
country  south  of  the  Caucasus,  having  Albania  to  the  east^  Colchis 
to  the  west,  and  Armenia  to  the  south,  and  corresponding  to  the 
central  or  principal  part  of  modem  Qeoigia.  Lucullua  and  Pompey 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  (lib.  viil)  says 
that  the  king  of  the  Iberi  paid  allegiance  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  king  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Albania.  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Iberians  were  oonverteid  to  Christianity  by  a 
captive  woman.  The  country  of  the  Iberi  is  described  bj  Strabo 
(Casaub.,  499)  as  well  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  havmg  made 
some  progress  in  civilisation.  The  central  part  was  a  plain  drained 
by  the  Cyrus  (Kur)  and  its  branches.  The  country  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province  by  the  Persian  Sapor.  The  Georgians,  who 
call  themselves  Kartli,  but  are  called  Virk  by  the  Armenian  histo- 
rians, are  the  descendants  of  thefte  Iberi. 

IBRaIL,  IBRAlLOW,  or  BRAYLOW,  a  huge  town  in  Wallachia, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  15  miles  S.  from  Galata, 
108  miles  N.E.  from  Bukharest,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Matchin,  and  is  the 
chief  shipping  port  of  Wallachia,  whence  the  com  and  other  products 
of  that  pnncipality  are  exported.  The  town  has  of  late  years  risen 
rapidly  in  extent  and  importance.  Its  population  in  1888  was 
estimated  at  only  6000.  The  harbour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
Danube^  is  diedtored  by  an  island.  There  are  extensive  granaries  and 
warehouses  in  the  town.  Between  600  and  700  vessels  enter  and 
leave  tiie  harbour  annuity.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  sturgeon  fii^eries  of  the  Danube.  In  the  wars  between  the 
TvakM  and  Russians  in  the  18th  century  the  town  wss  more  than 
once  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Russians,  who  burnt  it  in  1770.  After 
the  peace  of  Kutschuk-Eainardji  in  1774  the  town  was  strongly  forti- 
fied m  the  European  manner;  but  the  Russians  took  it  again  in  1828, 
and  demolished  its  defences.  It  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople. 

ICARIAN  SEA    [JEajtAV  Ska.] 

ICELAND  {Idand,  in  the  native  language),  a  large  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  a  colony  of  Denman,  extends  from  68*  24'  to 
66*  88'  N.  lat,  13"  26'  to  24*  81'  W.  long.  Its  shape  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a  hearty  with  the  point  tumed  towards  the  south. 
Gape  Nord,  at  its  north-west  extremity,  is  about  200  miles  from  the 
east  coast  of  Greenhmd.  Its  area  is  88,200  square  miles :  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  60,000  in  1850. 

The  coasts  of  Iceland,  especially  the  western  part,  are  deeply 
indented  with  fiords,  or  inlets  of  the  aea,  which  are  the  ostuaries  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  numerous  mountains  and  glacien  of 
the  interior.  The  island  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  ridges  of 
rugged  and  irregular  mountains,  whidi  run  nearer  to  the  south  than 
to  the  north  coasts  the  longer  rivers  flowing  towards  the  north.  From 
these  ridges  numerous  offiiets  branch  out  in  all  directions  towards  the 
coast^  run  through  the  various  peninsulas,  and  terminate  in  high  and 
steep  promontories.  Between  these  olbets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fioros  are  fine  valleys,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
dwellings ;  and  many  of  the  low  mountains  are  covered  with  a  coarse 
grass,  which  affords  summer  pasture  to  Iheir  cattle.  The  best 
inhabited  spots  are  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  fiords,  where  factories 
are  built  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  shipping.  But  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  uve  in  detached  cottages  or  &ms,  a  certain  number 
of  which  constitute  a  parish,  having  a  church  and  an  incumbent  of 
the  episcopal  Lutheran  communion  as  in  Denma^  The  interior  of 
the  island  ui  a  dreary  desert^  through  which  one  may  travel  200  miles 
without  meeting  any  trace  of  human  existenoe.  It  consists  partly  of 
snow  mountains  cidled  Tdkuk,  or  Jokuls,  many  of  which  are  also 
volcanoes,  and  partly  of  vast  tracts  covered  with  lava,  scorin,  and 
yolcanic  sand.  There  are  also  several  lakes,  the  laigest  of  which, 
called  Myvatn,  ii  about  40  miles  round ;  its  banks  are  barren  and 


gloomy,  and  infested  by  clouds  of  gnats.  The  most  extensive  mass 
of  i<^  mountains  is  that  called  Klofa  Jdknl,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island,  which  lies  behind  another  range  of  mountains  that  line 
the  coasts  and  forms  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow  estimated  to  cover  no 
less  than  8000  square  miles.  Magnificent  glaciers  cover  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  beginning  at  a  great  height,  and  sloping  with  a  very 
rapid  descent  towards  the  plains.  These  icy  masses  are  often  rent  by 
the  internal  heat  and  emptions  of  the  volcanoes,  and  fall  down  in 
terrible  avalanches  upon  the  plains.  The  glaciers  present  the  same 
phenomena  of  progressive  motion  as  those  of  Switcerland,  and  they 
deposit  their  moraines  of  laige  fragments  of  rocks.  Vast  agglome- 
rations  of  basaltic  pillars  are  seen  in  many  places,  as  weU  as  of  tufa, 
and  some  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  incrustations  of  sulphur. 

There  are  numerous  boiling  springs,  such  as  the  Gkysers  in  the 
south  district  of  the  island,  which  throw  up  at  periodical  inter^ds 
columns  of  boiling  water  to  a  considerable  height  That  known  as 
the  Great  Geyser  ejects  a  column  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter, 
which  is  estimated  by  many  writers  to  reach  above  200  foot  in  height ; 
but  Mr.  Barrow  asserts  that  it  never  attains  100  feet.  The  erop&ns 
are  preceded  by  a  loud  report  like  that  of  artillery.  The  Reykium 
and  the  sulphur  springs  of  Krisuvik  are  near  the  south-weM  coast ; 
those  of  Reykiadal  in  the  west  district;  and  those  of  Reykiahwerf 
and  Krabla  in  the  north.  There  are  also  floods  or  bogs  of  boiling 
mud,  numerous  cones  and  craters  of  volcanoes  now  quiescent,  and 
columns  of  dense  smoke  and  steam  issuing  from  many  spots  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Geysers.  Tke  whole  island  appears  to  be 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are  still  numerous  volcanoes  in  fiill 
activity :  occasionally  eruptions  of  fearful  violence  occur,  sudi  as 
that  in  1755  from  the  volcano  of  Katlegia,  near  the  east  coast,  whi<^ 
destroyed  50  farms;  and  one  in  1788  of  a  still  more  terrible  character 
from  the  Skeidara  end  other  volcanoes  of  the  Klofa  J5kul  ridge, 
which  covered  several  fertile  districts  with  lava,  while  the  ashes  and 
the  effluvia  corrupted  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  all  around,  the 
fishes  were  driven  away  from  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  finmine  and 
pestilence  followed,  which  in  two  years  carried  off  9000  people,  and 
destroyed  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  eruptions  of  Mount 
Hecla  are  frequent,  but  not  so  violent  or  destructive :  one  lasted  from 
the  2nd  to  the  4Ui  of  September  1846,  when  ashes  ejected  from  it 
were  carried  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  highest  motmtain  in 
Iceland  is  believed  to  be  the  Snnfell  Jokul,  which  rises  in  one  of  the 
western  peninsulas  near  the  village  or  factory  of  Stappen,  and  was 
reckoned  by  early  travellers  to  be  6862  feet  high,  but  by  later 
observations  has  been  reduced  to  4600  feet.  Mount  Heda  has  been 
reckoned  at  5210  feet;  but  according  to  recent  observations  it  is  only 
4500,  or  even  4800  feet.  On  the  southern  and  western  coasts  volcanic 
islands  have  risen  from  the  sea,  some  of  which  still  remain,  while 
others  have  disappeared.  In  1788  one  rose  from  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast;  it  disappeued  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Formerly  there  were  many  forests  in  Iceland,  but  they  have 
disappeared.  The  trees  that  now  exist  appear  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  seldom  rise  above  10  feet,  and  wood  has  become  very 
scarce.  It  is  alleged,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  climate 
has  become  colder,  and  is  less  favouiable  to  vegetation.  It  often 
happens  in  the  spring  that  vast  masses  of  floatmg  ice  drifted  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland  are  impelled  by  the  wind  and  current  against  the 
western  coast  of  Iceland,  where  they  do  considerable  mischief  and 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Instances  have  ooeiured 
of  icebeigs  having  been  stranded  of  such  a  siae  as  to  have  required 
several  years  to  melt,  and  which  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest 
by  cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  coast 
by  chilling  and  f^reshening  the  sea.  Polar  bears  are  carried  on  these 
masses  to  Iceland,  and  commit  depredations  among  the  cattle,  and 
even  attack  men ;  they  are  however  soon  hunted  down  and  destroyed. 

It  appears  that  com  was  once  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  inhabitants  now  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  attend  exclu- 
sively to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  number  of  farms  is  about  6000 : 
rent  is  paid  either  in  money  or  produce.  The  number  of  homed 
cattle  in  Iceland  is  estimated  at  about  40,000;  sheep,  500,000; 
horses,  55,000:  about  1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  are  annually  exported. 
Hay  is  the  great  harvest  of  Iceland.  Those  who  live  on  the  coast 
attend  to  nahmg,  which  is  very  productiye.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, properly  so  called;  but  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mittens,  and 
stockings^  with  furniture  and  other  articles  required  for  domestic  use, 
are  made.  Fancy  silver  trinkets,  displaying  considerable  ingenuity, 
are  also  made  by  the  peasantry.  The  common  food  of  the  people  is 
butter,  milk,  and  fish ;  f^^sh  meat  and  rye  bread  are  holidav  fare. 
The  lAch/m  Idandieugf  or  Iceland  Moss,  is  a  common  article  of  food. 
Coffee,  wine,  and  other  luxuries  are  obtained  in  the  fkotories  on  the 
coast,  and  are  used  by  the  wealthier  class.  The  exports  consist  of 
cod  and  other  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  salted  mutton,  wool,  eiderKlown, 
and  sulphur,  which  is  abundant  Turf  is  the  conunon  fuel  of  the 
inhabitants;  fossil  wood  impregnated  more  or  less  with  bitumen 
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abounds  on  the  island,  but  little  use  is  made  of  it.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found,  but  are  not  worked  for  want  of  fueL  The  rein-deer, 
wmch  were  at  first  introduced  from  Norway,  have  greatly  multiplied, 
and  liye  in  a  wild  state. 

Iceland  is  diTided  for  administratiye  purposes  into  three  laige  fiord- 
nungs,  or  districts ;  these  districts  are  divided  into  syssels,  or  sheriff- 
doms, a  syiselman  being  a  msgistraie*  and  reoeiver  of  the  lung's  taxes 
in  each  of  them*  Thve  is  a  govenior^eneral,  called  stiflsmtman, 
appointed  by  the  kii^  for  five  years,  who  resides  atBeikjavik.  He 
has  under  him  two  amtmen,  or  depu^-^oyemors,  one  for  the  western, 
and  the  other  for  the  northern  andeattern  dietricte.  The  affiurs  of  the 
island  tm  regulated  by  the  althing;  a  council  composed  of  20  members, 
1  for  the  town  of  Beikjayik,  and  1  for  each  of  the  19  syssels. 

JZet^'avtl;,- the, capital,  is  the  only  town  in  loeland.  It  contains 
about  900  resident  xnhabitante,  and  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  an 
inlet  of  the  Faxefiord,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island.  It  con- 
sists of  two  streets :  one  built  only  on  one  side,  fronting  the  ahore,  and 
entirely  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople ;  the  other,  striking 
off  at  an  angle  from  it,  contains  the  houses  of  the  bishop  of  Iceland, 
of  the  tataroed,  or  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  of 
the  landfoged,  or  receiyer-general,  and  other  persons  not  engaged  in 
trade.  The  house  of  the  govemor,  the  iiouse  of  correction,  aiul  the 
Bhuroh,  stand  by  themselves  at  the  back  of  the  town :  the  church 
contains  a  free  library  of  6000  volumes  for  the  usepf  the  inhabitants. 
Qnhe  houses^  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  ooxistruoted  of  wood, 
with  a  storehouse  and  a  small  garden  attached  to  them,  in  which  most 
of  the  common  v^etables,  as  cabbages,  Swedish  turnips,  small  pota- 
toes, and  parsley,  are  cultivated,  but  they  never  arrive  at  any  degree 
of  perfection,  and  in  aome  aeasons  entirely  faiL  To  the  south-west  of 
Reikjavik  is  the  peninsula  of  Alffcanews,  adorned  with  the  church  and 
achool  of  Beaaestad,  and  a  number  of  pretty  cottagea.  Gard^  in  the 
aame  neighbourhood,  is  the  reaidenco  of  the  archdeacon  of  loeland ; 
and  Hafoarfiord,  or  Havnefiord,  a  small  sheltered  port  some  distance 
south  of  Beikjavik,  contains  18  or  20  houses  and  a  dry-dock :  the 
population  is  about  1 00.  The  population  of  Reikjavik  is  more  Danish 
than  Icelandic 

In  the  northern  district  there  is  a  kind  of  town  or  village,  called 
Eyafiordur,  and  a  factory,  called  Husavik,  on  the  Skialfiandafiord, 
from  which  imlphur  from  Ihe  neighbouring  mines  is  shipped.  Holum 
has  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Other  fSactories  are  scattered  about 
the  coast,  especially  in  the  west  These  factories  generally  consist  of 
one  or  two  merchants'  houses,  with  warehouses,  and  perhaps  a  shop ; 
and  ^ey  are  built  at  the  most  convenient  places  for  shipping  the 
produce  of  the  district,  and  also  for  the  fisheries. 

The  Icelanders  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  old  Scandina- 
vians or  Norsemen ;  they  are  tall,  but  not  generally  corpulent,  with 
a  florid  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  an  open  frank  countenance.  The 
women  are  ahorter  and  more  inclined  to  corpulence  than  the  men ;  a 
certain  degree  of  beauty  is  not  rare  among  the  girhu  Longevity  is 
not  common :  cutaneous  diMrders  and  pulmonary  diseases  are  frequents 
Contagious  leprosy  of  the  worst  kind  is  indigenous  in  the  country : 
there  are  four  hospitals  for  lepers,  but  they  are  very  inferior  establish- 
menta. 

Elementary  education,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  auperior  infor- 
mation, is  very  generally  spread  among  the  Icdanders.  There  ia  a 
high  achool,  or  collage,  with  three  profeasors,  at  Beaseatad,  near  the 
capital  Beikjavik,  in  which  most  of  the  clergy  are  educated ;  but  a  few 
viait  Copenhagen  to  complete  their  studies.  During  the  last  century 
the  Icelanders  have  paid  much  attention  to  their  eany  literature ;  and 
the  Icelandic  language  and  literature  have  of  late  years  been  studied 
by  many  scholars  in  Qermany  and  England,  but  much  more  by  those 
of  Denmark. 

The  Icelandio  language  is  the  atandard  of  the  northern  or  Scandi- 
navian dialect  of  the  Qothio  language :  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  even 
the  Norwegian,  have  been  more  or  leas  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  or  German  branch  of  the  Gothic,  whilst  the  loeliuiden  have 
preserved  theirs  pure  as  they  imported  it  from  Norway  in  tiie  9th 
century.  This  was  the  language  called  Donak  Tunga  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  called  by  the  Icelanders  at  first  Norrssna,  which  word 
corresponds  to  Nairn  or  Norse,  the  corrupt  dialect  spoken  till  lately 
in  part  of  the  Orkneya.  Since  the  language  haa  been  no  longer  spoken 
in  Scandinavia,  it  has  been  stvled  exclusively  loelandia 
.  loeland  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  The  first 
aettlement  was  made  in  874  by  a  Norwegian  named  Ingolf,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Beikjavik.  He  was  soon  followed  by  other  Norwegians, 
many  of  them  of  distinguished  families,  who  fled  firom  the  dominion  of 
Harold  Harfagra,  tyrant  of  Norway.  They  established  a  republican 
government,  appointed  magistrates,  and  had  their  annual  Althing,  or 
national  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Thingvalla  in  the  south  part  of 
the  island.  A  few  years  back  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of 
Copenhagen  publiahed,  under  the  title  of  *  Islendinga  Sogur,'  (Historical 
Monuments  of  Iceland,)  two  very  curious  works  on  the  diioovery  and 
settlement  of  Iceland,  by  the  earliest  Iceland  historian,  a  clergyman 
named  Are  Thorgillson,  sumamec*  Frode,  or  the  learned,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  works  are  entitled  '  Islendinga 
Bok,'  and  '  Landnamabok,'  and  enter  into  very  minute  details  :  they 
were  edited  by  the  eminent  Danish  antiquaries  J.  Sigurdsson  and 
C.  C.  Rafn.    About  the  year  1000  Christianity  was  established  in  Ice- 


land. In  the  year  1057,  Isleif,  bishop  of  Skalholty  introduced  the 
art  of  writing  with  the  Latin  alphabet ;  the  Runic  diaracters  having 
been  used  till  then  only  for  inacriptions  on  stone,  wood,  or  metaL 
Oral  lessons  however  had  kept  up  the  historical  traditions,  and  the 
feats  of  their  ancestors  were  recorded  in  songs.  Icelandic  literature 
began  to  be  cultivated  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  writing. 
Literary  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction 
and  education.  The  historicai  eou^tositiona  called  Sagaa  have  been 
since  published,  as  well  as  many  of  their  songs  and  other  poetry.  In 
1120  the  Icelanders  framed  their  code  of  laws  called  QrigfiB,  which 
baa  been  published  at  Copenhagen  by  F.  W.  Schl^g^  Snorro  Bturle- 
aon,  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  an  extnordinai^  personage,  viraa  one  of 
the  writera  or  compilers  of  the  Edda,  and  he  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Norway.  Several  monks,  especially  the  Benedictines  of  the  Thingeyra 
monastery,  contributed  largely  to  Icelandic  literature.  In  1264  the 
Icelanders,  partly  through  intrigue  and  partly  from  fear,  submitted  to 
Haoo,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  condition  however  of  their  laws  and  privi- 
legea  being  maintainfid.  In  1387  Iceland,  together  with  Norway, 
became  subject  to  Denmark.  Abont  1529  the  art  of  printings  and  in 
1550  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Iceland. 

(Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Meridenee  in  Icdand;  Sir  G.  Haekemde^ 
Travels;  Hookei;  Jommal  of  a  Tour  in  Icekmd ;  Dillon,  Winter  in 
Iceland;  Barrow,  Vini  to  Iceland,  &a) 

ICOLMKILU    [loKA.] 

ICONIUM.    [KoNiTSH.] 

ICULISMA.      [AKGOULfiMB.] 

IDA.    [Cahdu.;  Tbot.] 

IDLE.      [YOBKBHIBE.} 

nmiA.    [KBAur.] 

JDViiMA,  usuaUy  called  EDOM  in  the  Old  Testament,  included, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  and  extended  on  the  south-west  aa  far  aa  the  Lake  Serbonis 
(Pliny,  <Nat.  Hist.,'  v.  14) ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  was  used  to  designate  the  mountainous  district  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  which  extended  from  the  aouth  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Bay 
of  JSiana  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  country  of  the  Edomitee^  ^o  were 
deacendanta  of  Edom,  or  Eaau,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  otherwise  called 
Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxiL  8;  Ee.  xxxv.  15.)  This  name  it  derived 
from  Seir,  the  patriarch  of  tiie  Horims,  its  most  ancient  inhabitanta. 
(Deut  ii  12,  22;  Gen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvL  20.)  The  Edomitea  were 
governed  by  kinga  from  the  earliest  tunea,  and  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed  considerabie  power  when  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan.  They 
were  defeated  by  Saul ;  and  were  made  tributariea  of  the  Jewa  during 
the  reign  of  David.  The  oonqueat  of  Edom  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Jews,  since  it  enabled  ^lomon,  by  obtaining  posseaaion  of  the 
porta  of  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  tMoth  of  which  were 
in  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Chron.  viii.  17),  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  with  India. 

After  the  division  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  during  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  the  Edomitea  continued  subject  to  Judah  till  the  reign 
of  Joram,  when  they  revolted,  and  again  established  their  inde- 
pendence. (2  Kings,  viil  20-22).  They  were  subdued  again  during 
the  reigns  of  Amaxiah  snd  Uxziah ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaa  the 
Syrians  seised  upon  fUath,  ftnd  (hx>ve  the  Jews  out  of  Edom. 
(2  Kings,  xvi  6.)  Edom,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Syria,. appears 
to  have  been  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezxar  (Jer.  xxviL  2-7) ;  but  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  the  Edomitea  are  again 
mentioned  as  an  independent  people,  who  had  obtained  posseaaion  of 
the  aouthem  part  of  Judasa  aa  far  north  aa  Hebron.  (1  Mace,  ▼.  65.) 
They  appear  about  this  period  to  have  been  driven  from  th^ir  original 
settlements  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  .£lana  by  the 
Nabathaei,  the  descendants  of  Nebaioth,  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael. 
The  Nabathaoi  and  their  capital  Petra  were  known  to  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers  and  historians.  The  Edomites  wer^  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Jews  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Babylon, 
till  they  were  entirely  subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  to  observe  tiie  Mosaic  law. 
(Joaephus,  'Antiq.'  xiii.  9,  sea  1.)  From  this  time  the  Edomites 
were  r^arded  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  governed  by 
a  prefect  appointed  by  the  Aamonssan  princes  of  Judssa.  (Joaephus, 
'  Antiq.,'  xiv.  1,  sea  3.)  One  of  these  governors,  Antipater,  a  native 
of  Idumeay  was  appointed  by  Julius  Csesar  procurator  of  Judsea 
(Joaephus, '  Antiq.,'  xiv.  8,  sea  5)j  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
celebrated  Herod,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the  whole  country, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonssan  princes. 

The  Idumsuina  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Titus,  and  entered  the  city;  they  did  not  however 
continue  till  it  was  taken,  but  returned  to  their  own  country  laden 
with  plunder.  (Josephua,  *  BelL  Jud.,'  iv.  4 ;  vii  8,  sea  1.)  We  have 
no  further  mention  of  the  Idumceans  in  history.  Origen,  in  his 
*  Commentary  upon  Job,'  informa  ua  that  the  name  of  Idumsea  did 
not  exist  in  his  day ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
called  Arabe^  and  spoke  the  Syriac  languaga 

(Relandi,  PalesUna;  .Vincent^  Periplue  of  the  Eryihrean  Sect; 
Michaelis;  Winer,  &a) 

lESL    [Ancona.] 

IGLAU.    [Moravia.] 

IGUALDA.    [CataluSa.] 
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IL  PIZZO.    [Calabria.] 
IL  VASTO.    [ABEUzao.J 

ILCHBSTBR.     [SoiCSBflBTBHIBl.] 

ILDEPONSO,  SAN.    [Caotilla-la-Vibja.] 

ILE-DE-FKANCE,  L',  a  proyince  of  France,  forming  one  of  tbe 
military  goTemments  into  which  France  ivaa  formerly  divided.  Ifc 
was  bounded  N.  by  Picardie,  W.  by  Normandie,  S.  by  Orl^nais,  and 
B.  by  Champagne.  It  was  watered  by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Tonne,  the  Lonig,  the  Mame,  the  Oise,  and  the  Eure.  It  now 
forma  the  departments  of  Seine^  Seine-et^ise,  and  Oise,  and  part  of 
those  of  Seine«et-Mame,  Aisne,  and  Enre^t-Loir.  Paris  was  its 
capital. 

Le  Parisis,  or  the  lle-de-France  proper,  with  large  territories  annexed 
to  it  extending  southward  to  the  Loire,  was  held  in  the  decline  of  the 
CarloTingian  dynasty  by  a  race  of  powerful  nobles,  who  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  France.  In  the  year  861  Charles  le 
ChauTe  beetowed  upon  his  kinsman  Robert  rAngeviD, '  otherwise 
Robert  le-Fort^  '^the  province  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire," 
under  the  ti^e  of  the  Duchy  and  Marquisate  of  France.  Robert 
died  in  battle  against  the  Northmen,  a.d.  866,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  which  title  he  bore  in  his  &ther^s 
lifetime.  He  bravely  defended  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  who 
besieged  it,  A.i>.  885,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siega  On  the 
death  of  Charley  le  Qros,  A.D.  888,  Eudes  was  elected  king  of  France. 
He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  his  Competitor  for  the  crown, 
Charles  le  Simple,  and  died  a.]i.  898. 

On  the  death  of  Eudes,  his  brother  Robert  became  duke  of  France. 
He  rebelled  against  Charles  le  Simple,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  and  was  consecrated  at  Reims,  A.D.  922.  Charles  how- 
ever,  being  supported  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Auvergne, 
attacked  iU>bert  in  the  plain  of  Soissons.  Robert  fell  in  the  battle, 
but  his  son  Hugues  continued  the  combat^  and  succeeded  in  putting 
Charles  to  flight    The  battle  was  fought  a.d.  923. 

Hugues,  sumamed  le  Blanc,  otherwise  Le  Ghrand,  and  from  his 
holding  several  abbeys  Sn  oommendam,  L'Abb^,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  duchy  of  France.  He  bestowed  the  crown  on  his  brother-in-law, 
Raoul,  duke  of  Burgogne.  Upon  the  death  of  King  Raoul,  a.d.  986, 
Hugues  procured  the  return  of  Louis  IV.,  sOn  of  Charles  le  Simple^ 
from  England,  where  he  had  been  conveyed  by  his  mother.  Louis 
was  only  sixteen  years  old ;  and  Hugues  at  first  virtually  exercised 
the  sovereign  power,  though  without  the  title  of  r^ent.  Louis 
having  a  year  after  emancipated  himself  from  tutelage,  Hugues  formed 
a  formidable  alliance,  which  was  joined  by  Otho  I.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  against  the  king.  But  the  rebel  lords  were  after  a  time 
reconciled  to  Louis,  A.D.  942^  and  peace  was  restored.  Hugues  subse- 
quently obtained  of  the  king  the  whole  of  the  duohy  of  Bourgogne, 
of  which  he  had  previously  held  a  i>art.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
became  involved  in  new  disputee  with  his  sovereign,  whom  he  got 
into  his  power,  and  retained,  imtil  compelled  to  release  him  by  Otho 
of  Germany,  who  came  with  an  army  to  his  rescue.  The  war 
between  Hugues  and  Louis  continued  till  a.1>.  953,  when  the  quarrel 
was  made  up.  Louis  died  the  year  after,  and  Hugues  assisted  in 
raising  his  son  Lothaire  to  the  throne.  Hugues  however  possessed 
the  r^  power  of  the  sovereignty  till  his  death,  a.d.  956. 

Hugues,  Bumamed  Capet^  son  of  Hugues  he  Blanc,  was  young  at 
his  father's  death ;  but  by  the  protection  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandie,  and  Brunon  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  suooeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  king  the  tnteettture  of  his  inheritance,  comprehending  the 
duchy  of  France,  the  counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  the  abbevs 
which  his  ancestors  had  possessed.  He  became  in  effect  rule^  of  the 
country,  and  exeroiaed  hiis  power  in  a  way  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
The  emperor  Otton  or  Otho  II.,  having  invaded  France,  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  Hugues  attacked  his  rearguard,  and  put  it  to  flight  on 
the  banks  of  the  AJsne.  King  Lothaire  died  A.D.  986,  recommending 
his  son  and  successor,  Louis  V.,  Le  Faindant^  to  the  guardianship  of 
Hugues.  Louis  died  the  year  after  at  Compile;  and  his  uncle 
Charles,  brother  of  Lothaire,  being  unpoptilar,  Hugues  assembled  his 
friends,  and  procured  himself  to  1m  diosen  king  of  France.  Thus  the 
Capetian  dynasty  replaced  the  Carloviz^an.  The  hereditary  domains 
of  Hugues  were  thenoeforth  united  to  the  crown. 

tLE-BN-DODON,  L'.    [Qabokkb,  Haute.] 

ILF0RD.    fEsBEl.] 

ILFRACOMBE,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  4ind  sea-port  in  the 
parish  of  IlfFSoombe,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
in  51'  12'  N.  lat,  r  7'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter, 
and  202  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  2919.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapelry  of  Lee 
annexed,  in  Uie  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
The  parish  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  extending  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  reaching  to  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or 
oove  of  the  Bristol  ChumeL  The  harbour  aSbrds  anchorage  to  vessels 
of  230  tons,  and  is  rendered  additionally  secure  by  a  pier  850  feet  in 
length.  A  battery  and  lightiiouse  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  well  btdlt ;  a  number  of  good  houses  range 
along  the  haihour.  The  church,  a  commodious  building,  is  partfy 
of  the  12th  centuty.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents 
have  chapels;  and  thero  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 


The  town  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  summer  visitors  and  wealthy 
residents.  For  their  accommodation  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths 
have  been  erected,  and  by  tunnels  cut  through  the  cliffs  a  communi- 
cation has  been  made  with  a  retired  cove  for  sea-bathing.  A  broad 
public  walk  has  been  made  round  one  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  sea,  called  Capstone  Parade ;  it  foi*ms  a  singularly  fine  sea-walk. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery.  The 
market,  which  is  generally  well  supplied  with  fish,  is  on  Saturday. 
The  coast  scenery  about  Ilfiaoombe  i^  bold  and  often  exceediugly 
picturesque ;  the  scenery  inland  is  also  very  beautifuL 

ILHA-DO-SAL.    [Cafe  Vbbd  Islands.] 

ILISSUS.    [Athoa.] 

ILIUM.    rTROY.] 

ILKESTON,  Derbyshire,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Ilkeston,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Erewadi,  in  52"*  58' 
N.  kt,  1*  20^  W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Derby,  and 
126  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  612SL  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  The  market  is  only  held  occasionally, 
and  the  town  is  not  of  much  importance.  The  church  has  a  stone 
screen  in  the  early  English  style.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  stockings  and  lace.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  coal- 
mines. Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  Erewash  Canal  and 
the  Nutbrook  Canal  both  pass  through  the  pariah. 

ILKLEY.      [YORKSHIRB.] 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  tbe  English  Channel  and  the  department  of  Manohe, 
E.  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of  Loire-Inf6rieure,  and 
W.  by  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and  Cdtes-du-Nord.  Its  form 
approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  lying  between  47"*  87'  and  48°  81' 
N.  lat,  1**  and  2*  18'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  74 
miles,  from  east  to  west  55  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
2597^  square  miles.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  Census  of  1841,  numbered 
547,052;  by  that  of  1851,  571,618,  being  221*219  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  or  46*635  above  the  average  population  per  square  mile 
for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  of  Bretagna 

The  department  is  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Armoric  Hills, 
or  Menes  Mountains  [C6TKB-DU-Nom> ;  Brbtaohb],  from  which  the 
surface  slopes  down  towards  the  BngUsh  Channel  on  one  side,  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  other.  The  Armoric  Hills  do  not  attain 
within  this  department  to  any  con^derable  elevation.  The  surface  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  heaths,  mobrs,  forests,  ponds,  and 
marshes,  which  are  rendered  productive  by  drainage,  or  on  the  coast 
by  banking  out  the  sea.  The  Soil,  except  in  the  marsh  land,  is  shallow 
and  light ;  the  most  fertile  lands  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.-Malo, 
Montfort,  and  Rennes,  and  in  the  marshes  nor^  of  Del.  The  coast, 
which  extends  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Couesnon  and  the 
Ranoe,  measures  about  40  miles ;  it  is  washed  by  the  fine  Bay  of 
Cancale,  but  access  to  it  is  much  impeded  by  a  great  number  of 
isolated  rocks  and  islets.  St-Malo  in  the  north  and  Redon  in  the 
south  of  the  department  are  the  most  important  ports. 

The  department  takes  its  name  fr^m  the  Hie  and  the  Vilaine, 
its  principal  rivers.  The  lUe  rises  near  Combourg,  north  of  the 
Armoric  range,  through  a  gap  in  which  it  runs  south  and  joins  the 
Vilaine  on  the  right  bank  at  Rennes  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles. 
Its  waters  supply  the  IlU-et-Ramce  Canal,  which  runs  a  considerable 
way  along  the  lUe,  and  then,  turning  north-west,  joins  the  Ranee, 
a  little  above  Dinan.  [OdTES-Dn-NoBD.l  The  Vilaine  rises  a  little 
west  of  Em^,  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  and  nms  generally 
west  past  Yi^  as  fiw  as  Rennes,  5  miles  above  which  it  becomes 
navigable.  Having  received  the  Hie  at  Rennes,  its  course  is  south-south- 
west past  Redon,  whence  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  below 
Roche-Bernard,  it  is  a  tide  river  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons. 
Its  whole  length  is  116  mUes,  78  miles  of  which  are  navigable.  On  the 
right  it  receives  the  Canlache,  the  Ch^vre,  the  lUe  before  mentioned, 
the  Men,  and  the  Oust  [Morbihan];  on  the  left  its  feeders  are  the 
Seiche,  ^e  Semnon,  the  Cher  (which  enters  it  on  the  borders  of  Loire- 
Lifdrieure),  and  the  Don  and  the  Isac,  which  flow  from  Loire-InfSrieure, 
and  are  both  navigable  for  baiges.  The  Cowmon  rises  east  of 
Foug^res,  and  runs  first  west,  then  north  past  Antraixi.  and  enters  the 
Bay  of  Cancale,  below  Pontorson,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  is 
navigable  at  high  water  for  barges  from  Antrain.  The  Ranee  is 
described  under  CdTES-DU-NoRD.  The  department  is  traversed  by 
11  imperial,  12  departmental,  and  4  military  roads ;  the  railroad 
fi^m  Paris  to  Brest^  now  in  course  of  construction,  passes  Yitr^  and 
Rennes. 

The  department  contains  1,662,427  acres.  Of  this  surface,  982,269 
acres  are  arable;  181,256  are  natural  pasture;  82,621  are  covered 
with  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens ;  255,909  acres  are  heath  and 
moorland;  147,016  acres  are  under  woods  and  forests ;  12,912  acres 
are  covered  with  wet  marshes,  rivers,  canals,  &c ;  and  341  acres  are 
under  vine-culttire.  The  farms  are  small,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
75  acrei!^  and  many  consist  of  not  more  than  5  acres,  small  holders 
being  generally  linen-weavers  as  well  as  tillers  of  the  soiL  The  food 
of  the  peasantry  is  composed  of  bread  made  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley, 
potatoes,  mUk,  and  butter,  to  which  salt  pork  and  dried  sardines  are 
occasionally  added.    The  soil  is  made  to  produce  all  kinds  of  bread- 
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fituffiSy  in  quantity  more  tUan  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  population, 
lu  the  rich  aoiU,  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  raised;  some  tobacco  is 
grown  near  St-Malo;  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  mixed  grain 
are  produced  in  the  middling  and  poorer  soils.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  for  the  manufactures  of  the  department  ia  yeiy  exten- 
sive ;  the  flax  and  hemp  fibres  in  the  dressed  state,  as  alAO  the  seeds, 
ore  important  objects  of  commerce.  The  apple  and  the  pear  are  veiy 
extensively  cultivated  for  making  cider  and  perry,  the  chief  drinka  of 
the  population ;  the  cider  ia  strong  enough  to  keep  for  two  years,  and 
is  considered  the  best  made  in  France.  The  gnuu  land  along  the 
river  bottoms  is  rich ;  and,  as  the  out-run  on  the  heaths  and  moors 
is  iBTge,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  excellent  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  There  is  a  little  meadow  land ;  of  artificial  grasses 
only  clover  is  grown.  Horses  in  general  of  small  breed,  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  and  pigs  of  the  large  white  breed,  are  numerous.  Qame, 
mcluding  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  &c., 
are  abundant.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  are  actively  plied, 
yield  excellent  oysters,  soles,  lobsters,  turbot,  skate^  crabs,  &c.  The 
forests  of  the  department  contain  fine  timber :  the  prevailing  kinds 
are  oak  and  beech;  next  come  chestnut,  poplar,  and  birch.  The 
cultivated  land  also  presents  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  such  is  the 
number  of  apple-trees  planted  in  the  fields,  and  of  timber-trees  in  the 
hedges  that  separate  the  fields,  but,  as  these  latter  are  regularly 
stripped  of  their  branches  to  supply  fire-wood,  they  are  of  little  value 
as  timber. 

Several  iron-mines  are  worked ;  roofing  and  day-slate,  white  quartz 
for  the  gLsss  factories,  limestone,  and  granite  are  quarried ;  lead-  and 
copper-ore  are  found.    Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  linen,  sailcloth  of  the  best 
quality,  Russia  duck,  canvass,  and  shoe-  and  morocco-leather ;  felt  and 
straw  hats,  sewing  thread,  tlu«ad  stockings,  ship-cordage  and  ropes, 
fishing  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  pottery,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  are 
also  manufactured.  There  are,  besides,  several  bleaching  establish- 
ments,   brandy    distilleries,    paper-mills,    iron-forges    and   smelting 


furnaces,  and  fiour-mills ;  in  the  towns  on  the  coast  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  Salt  is  made  in  some  of  the  marshes  on 
the  coast.  The  commerce  is  composed  of  the  various  articles  named, 
alid  of  groats,  chestnuts,  salt  pork,  hides,  oak-staves,  firewood,  &c 
About  300  fiurs  are  held  in  the  year ;  there  are  990  wind-  and  water- 
mills,  7  iron-works,  and  68  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  climate  is  damp  but  temperate;  much  rain  falls  in  winter;  the 
prevailing  winds  are  the  west,  north-west,  and  south-west ;  hurricanes 
are  less  frequent  and  less  destructive  than  in  the  more  western  depart- 
ments of  the  Armoric  peninsula. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantiy  is  similar,  but  rather  superior,  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  FiHisri^Bi.  The  department  contams  many 
Druidical  and  Celtic  remains,  consisting  of  monoliths  (menhirs),  altur 
tables  (dolmen,  kistvaen),  cromlechs,  and  cairns. 

The  department  is  divided  into  6  arrondiasements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondissemenU. 

Cantottt. 

Oommnnes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Rennes        .        .    . 

2.  Fougdres          .        • 
8.  Montfort     .        •    . 

4.  SL.Malo,        • 

5.  Vitr«  .... 

6.  Redon     . 

10 
6 
5 
9 
6 
7 

78 
57 
46 
60 
61 
47 

139,471 
85,151 
60,615 

123,585 
83,509 
82,287 

ToUl 

43 

349 

574,618 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Rbnkes.  Of  the  following  places  the  population  given  in 
each  case  is  that  of  the  commune :  this  remark  applies  also  to  the 
other  arrondiasements.  BicU,  a  small  place  of  about  1 000  inhabitants, 
on  the  road  from  Rennes  to  Dinan,  is  remarkable  for  tiie  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  1168.  JanzS, 
S.S.E.  of  Reones,.  has  4304  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  saildoth,  and 
deal  laively  in  excellent  poultry.  L^,  N.E.  of  Rennes,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2402.  MordeUet,  S.W.  of  Rennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meu,  has  mineral  springs,  and  2618  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Fougires,  which 
stands  on  a  bill,  at  the  intersection  of  five  high  roads,  in  the  north-east  of 
the  department  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  department, 
has  wide  straight  streets,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
8771  inhabitants,  who  manufiicture  saildoth,  canvas,  tape,  flannel, 
lace,  hats,  bricks,  leather,  paper,  and  glass.  There  is  a  good  commerce 
in  these  articles,  and  in  com,  groats,  butter,  honey,  cattle,  &c.  The 
castle  of  Foug^res  ia  a  picturesque  object,  but  a  feeble  defence,  as  it 
is  commanded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  In  the  forest  of 
Fougdrea,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  there  are  many  Druidical 
renaains.  Antrain,  N.W.  of  Fougdres,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Couesnon, 
which  here  becomes  navigable,  has  a  population  of  1667  in  the  com- 
mune, and  some  manufactures  of  linen,  coarse  woollens,  serge,  and 
leather.  SL-Avhin-du-Oormier  bUoi^  on  a  steep  hill,  S.W.  of  Fougftres, 

nd  has  1896  inhabitants.    It  owes  its  origin  to  a  strong  castle  built 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1228,  and  is  famous  for  the  j 


victoiy  gained  here  by  the  Count  de  la  Tremouille,  the  commauJer- 
in-chief  for  Charles  VIII.,  over  Fran9oiB  IL,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  Orl^ns  (afterwards  Louis  XII). 
Louvigni-dft-JMsertf  9  miles  K.  from  Foug^res,  had  formeriy  a  lari^e 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Templars,  whose  church  is  now  become 
the  parish  church.  It  has  a  population  of  8524,  and  several  tau'yjirda. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  MmAfort-mu^Mt^ 
situated  10  miles  W.  from  Rennes,  on  a  hill  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Meu  and  the  Chailloux,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  inatanoe,  a  college, 
and  1980  inhabitants.  It  is  dosed  in  W  ramparts,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  encirded  by  a  wide  ditch.  The  town  was  formeriy  of 
much  larger  sise.  In  the  environs,  which  are  very  pretty,  are  the  oak 
forests  of  Brescilien  and  Montfort,  in  the  former  of  which  are  several 
Druidical  remains ;  among  others  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  enchauter 
Merlin,  so  celebrated  in  Breton  fables.  SL-Mien,  10  miles  W.  from 
Montfort,  has  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2819  inhabitants.  Jf  onlaafton, 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  county  bdonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan, 
is  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Montfort,  and  has  a  population  of  2764. 
PUlanrle-Orand,  12  milea  a  by  W.  from  Montfort,  has  8288  inha- 
bitants, who  msnufitcture  great  quantities  of  sewing-thread. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  SL'MoIo,  is  built 
on  the  rocky  isle  of  Aron,  which  communicates  with  the  uainlund 
by  a  causeway  named  Le  Sillon,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  strong  outworks.    The  town  covera  the  whole  island ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  strong  ramparts,  which  are  flanked  with  towers  and 
bastions,  and  form  a  fine  promenade.    The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
formed  by  high  and  in  general  well-built  houses.    There  are  four  gate 
entrances,  near  one  of  which,  called  La  Grande  Porte,  is  a  laige 
reservoir,  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the  fountains  in  the  streets. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  strong  castle  built  by  Anne, 
duchess  of  Breta^e,  which  forms  part  of  the  fortifications.     The 
former  cathedral  is  a  very  spadous  church,  built  in  the  gothic  style, 
and  ornamented  with  sevend  good  marble  statues.     SL-Malo  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  a  naval  school  of  the  first  class,  and  9888  inha- 
bitants  in  the  commune;  but  induding  the  harbour  and  the  suburb 
of  St-Servan,  the  population  probably  exceeds  21,000.    The  harbour 
lies  south  of  the  town ;  it  ia  capadous  and  safe^  but  the  entrance  to 
it  ia  rendered  intricate  by  a  great  number  of  islets  and  rooks  which 
stud  this  part  of  the  coas^  and  many  of  which  are  fortified.    It  is  a 
tide  harbour,  protected  by  a  strong  pier,  and  lined  with  a  broad  quay, 
which  runs  just  under  the  waUs  of  the  town ;  it  is  dry  at  low  water, 
but  large  ships  can  enter,  as  the  tide  rises  very  high  here,  49  feet  at 
spring.    A  wet-dock  has  been  lately  formed  by  throwing  a  strong 
granite  wall  across  the  head  of  the  bay  between  the  town  and  the 
suburb  of  St-Servan ;  it  contains  an  area  of  above  270  acres,  and  is 
entered  by  wide  flood-gates,  through  which  steamers  and  war  frigates 
can  paas.    The  roadstead  of  St-Malo  lies  west  of  the  town  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Ranee;  it  is  protected  by  seven  forts,  one  of 
which,  called  Concha,  was  constructed  by  Vauban.    The  manufac- 
tures of  St-Malo  are  hosiery,  fishing-nets,  ship-pull^s  and  cordage, 
soap,  fishing-hooks,  &c.    Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  there  ia  a 
large  tobacco  feu^tory.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  spices, 
flax,  hemp,  &c ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  fruit  wine, 
brandy,  salt,  linen,  dder,  butter,  honev,  fiyah,  salt  provisions,  &c. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  for  the 
whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  St-Malo  is  much  frequented  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing.    Oaneais,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Cancale,  with  6630  inhabitants,  is  8  miles  R  from  StMala 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  height  above  the  bay,  of 
which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  and  ia  well  built    The  other  part, 
called  La-Houle,  is  built  on  the  shore,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  take  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  other  fish  in  the 
bay  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  the  towns  in  the  interior.     Comboart;, 
the  birth-place  of  Chateaubriand,  20  miles  S.aK  from  St-Malo,  is 
situated  on  a  small  lake,  and  has  4847  inhabitants.    There  is  an  old 
ch&teau,  flanked  with  towers,  in  good  preservation  in  the  town.    Dol, 
•remarkable  for  its  ancient  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  in  Bretagne,  is  15  miles  S.E.  from  St-Malo,  and  has  4018 
inhabitanta.  ^  It  ia  surrounded  bv  old  walls  and  wide  ditches,  the 
remains  of  its  andent  fortificationflL      The  interior  is  irregularly 
built;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  dark  granite  with  projecting 
gables ;  arcades,  7  or  8  feet  wide,  supported  on  granite  pillMs,  run 
along  the  streets.    The  town  has  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  held 
in  a  desecrated  church ;  there  ia  also  some  trade  in  dder,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  cattle,  &c.    The  neighbourhood  of  Del  is  fertile ;  all  the  land 
between  it  and  the  pea  northward  ia  drained  marsh,  protected  from 
the  sea  by  dykei.     PUine-Fougires,  25  milei  firom  St-Malo,  has  a 
population  of  3107.  SL-Servan,  a  well-built  town,  and  much  frequented 
watering-place,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  Srs-Malo, 
of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  has  10,257  inhabitants. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  ia  the  isolated  tower  called  Solidor, 
which  ii  60  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.    TiuB  tower 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.      Beer,  ship-oordage  and  biscuits,  wine, 
brandy,  &c,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  diip-building  is  carried 
on.    TinUniae,  on  the  lUe-et-Rance  Canal,  has  2050  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  butter,  poultry,  &c. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Vitri^  situated  on  the 
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Cantache,  22  milea  E.  from  Rennes,  has  a  tribunal  of  flnfc  instance, 
mn  ecolsaiastioal  aohool,  and  8565  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laiig;e,  but 
ixregularly  built ;  and  its  feudal  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  casUe 
and  high  ramparts,  flanked  with  machicolated  towers  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  give  it  a  gloomj  appearance.  The  church  of  Notre- 
iHtme  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  town.  Vitrd  has 
manuftctures  of  thread-stockings,  serge,  flannel,  hats,  casks,  brandy, 
leather,  and  sail-cloth,  and  trades  in  these  articles,  and  in  wine,  Unen, 
honey,  wax,  hides,  cattle,  and  cantharides  flies,  which  are  foimd  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  other  towns  are — Argmtri,  which  is  a  few  miles 
a  of  Yitr^,  and  has  1978  inhabitants :  La-Oum-che,  a  town  of  4412 
inhabitants,  which  stands  in  a  rich  com  and  graziog  country,  11  miles 
S.  from  Yitr4 ;  it  ^ves  name  to  a  neighbouring  forest,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  fine  hnen,  leather,  and  nut-oil,  besides  a  good  trade  in 
butter,  com/  flax,  hemp,  chestnuts,  cattle,  sheep,  &o. :  and  Bhdien, 
whioh  is  a  few  miles  W.  of  La-Guerche,  and  has  2960  inhabitants. 

6.  Of  the  sixth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Hedon,  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Vilaine,  which  here  forms  a  good  tide  harbour, 
with  a  rise  of  from  10  to  13  feet  at  high  water.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  department,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  river  and  canal  navigation  that  terminates 
to  northward  in  the  harbour  of  St>Ma1o,  enjoys  great  advantages  for 
trade,  in  addition  to  its  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  navig- 
able tide-river.  It  is  in  general  well  built :  the  chief  structures  are 
the  former  abbey-buildings  now  used  as  a  college,  and  the  abbey- 
ohuroh,  the  semicircular  apse  of  which  is  oonsiderod  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.  Redon  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5216 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  colouiid  produce, 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  butter,  chestnuts,  timber,  hemp,  oak-staves,  planks, 
masts,  pitch  and  tar,  slates  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood^  sheet-  and 
bar-iron,  lead,  resin,  hides^  linen,  flax,  canvass,  &c.  Vessels  of  60  to 
400  tons  are  built.  A  vote  of  1,800,000  francs  was  taken  in  1846  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Redon,  to  whioh  the  French  attaoh 
great  importance,  as,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  their  trading 
vessels  could  enter  here  without  exposing  themselves  in  the  channd. 
The  other  towns  are — Bain,  which  stands  on  the  great  road  ftom 
Bennes  tn  Nantes,  and  has  a  population  of  8476  and  some  woollen 
manufactures :  Fougeray,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Redon,  which  has  6254 
inhabitants ;  it  had  formerly  a  strong  castle^  of  which  only  one  high 
massive  tower  remains,  and  from  which  the  English  were  driven  by 
Du  Ouesclin  in  1856  :  Quichen^  which  is  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Redon, 
and  has  cold  mineral  springs,  and  3534  inhabitants  :  Maure,  15  miles 
N.  from  Redon,  which  has  a  population  of  4000,  and  an  ancient  castle 
taken  by  Henri  IV.  in  1597 :  and  Pipriac,  12  miles  N.  from  Redon, 
which  has  8116  inhabitants. 

In  Roman  times  the  territory  of  this  department  was  inhabited  by 
the  Redones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Redon.  It  was  included  in  the  district  of  Armories.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  empire  it  became  part  of  Bretagne.  The  department  forms  the 
see  of  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Oour  Imperiale  and  University  Academy  of  Rennes,  and  belongs  to 
the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters.  For 
purposes  of  superior  education  there  are  besides  the  University  of 
Rennes  an  imperial  college  and  diocesan  seminaiy  in  the  same  town, 
and  colleges  in  Dol,  Fougdres,  St.-Servan,  and  Vitrd.  There  is  a 
school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing,  and  a  departmental 
museum  in  Rennes.  The  department  returns  4  representatives  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

(DicHonnairt  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853;  Qficial 
Papers  ;  Cfuide  CUuaique  du  Voyageur  en  France.) 

ILLIERa      [EUBE-ET-LOIRB.] 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  for  130  miles; 
E.  by  the  Wabash  for  120  miles  direct  distance,  and  by  a  meridian 
line  to  Lake  Michigan  for  162  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is 
separated  from  Indiana ;  N.E.  by  Lake  Michigan  for  57  miles ;  N.  by 
the  parallel  of  42''  30'  N.  lat  to  the  liississippi,  157  mUes,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Wisconsin ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Iowa  for  200  miles,  and  from  Missouri  for  340  miles.  It 
lies  between  42"  30'  and  87'  N.  lat,  87°  49'  and  91'  28'  W.  long. 
The  extreme  length  is  378  miles,  the  extreme  breadth  212  miles ;  the 
circuit  of  the  stote  is  1160  miles,  of  which  850  miles  is  formed  by 
navigable  rivers;  and  its  area  is  55,409  square  miles,  or  nearly  3000 
square  miles  less  than  England  and  Wales.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  decennially  sinco  the  first  census  of  the  state  in  1810, 
with  the  proportion  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves.  The  total 
population  in 

1810  was    12,282,  including    613  free  coloured  peno&i,  and  168  slavea. 
1820    „      65,211,         „  457  *       „  917     „ 

1880   „    157,445,         „         1637  „  747     „ 

1840    „    476,183,         „         3598  „  331     „ 

1850   „    851,470,        „        5486  ,»  None. 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  being  851,470  entitles 
the  state  to  send  nine  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  Uke 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Illinois  sends  two  members. 

Surfacct  Bydrographyt  Communications, — ^Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 
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level  states  in  the  Union.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  by  the 
Ohio,  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills ;  the  northern  part  is  also  somewhat 
broken,  and  there  are  some  elevations  by  the  IllinoiB,  and  lofty  blufls 
along  the  Mississippi ;  but  with  these  exceptions  Illinois  is  one  great 
plain,  having  a  general  gentle  slope  to  the  south-west  The  loftiest 
height  is  said  to  be  under  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  840 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  large  portion  of  the  surfitoe  consists  of  prairie^ 
much  of  it  in  its  native  state,  but  a  great  deal  is  reclaimed,  and 
cultivation  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  remainder.  The  surface  of 
the  laigeet  of  the  prairies,  known  as  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash  rivers  it  for  the 
most  part  gently  undulating  and  very  fertile,  with  a  good  deal  of  timber 
about  it ;  though  considerable  tracts  of  the  southern  part  are  flat  and 
have  an  inferior  soil  The  character  of  the  prairie  is  said  to  afford 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  reclamation  and  settlement ;  no 
portion  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  from  timber,  and  coal  is  found  in 
abundance  in  most  parts.  The  prairies  are  commonly  known  as  tho 
dry  and  the  wet  The  drv  prairies  are  those  which  lie  above  the 
alluviAl  tracts,  and,  though  less  fertile,  are  preferred  to  them  on 
account  of  their  not  being  subject  to  inundations.  The  wet  prairies 
are  usually  covered  with  coarse  grass.  The  broad  ailuvial  tracts 
bordering  the  several  rivers,  locally  known  as  bottoms,  are  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  but  owing  to  their  moist  state  and  liability  to  be 
flooded,  are  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated,  though  producing  fine  trees. 
Illinois  is  well  provided  with  rivers.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  navigable  rivers,  while  its  north-eastern  angle 
is  washed  for  57  miles  by  Lake  Michigan,  thereby  affording  the  state 
direct  water  communication  with  the  whole  lake  country  of  the 
north.  The  rivers  which  belong  to  it  in  common  with  other  states 
are  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  which  are  described  under 
Mississippi,  Kentdckt,  and  Indiana.  Of  the  rivers  which  belong 
wholly  to  the  state  the  chief  is  the  lUinoiSj  which  rises  near  Lake 
Michigan,  and  flows  first  west,  and  then  south-south'West  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  joins  20  miles  above  the  Missouri.  About  200 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  expands  into  a  fine  lake  called  Peoria,  20  miles 
long  and  2  miles  wide.  A  morass  at  its  source  in  wet  seasons  die- 
obliges  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  river,  and  a  part  into  the  Chicazo, 
a.  small  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  large  river 
takes  the  name  of  Illinois  only  from  the  confluence  of  the  Plane^ 
Des  Plaines,  or  Aux  Plaines  River,  from  the  north-enst  and  the 
Kankakee  from  the  east,  both  considerable  streams,  and  navigable 
for  boats.  Thirty  miles  below  their  confluence  Fox  River,  some* 
times,  but  erroneously,  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Illinoii^ 
falls  into  the  Illinois  from  the  north ;  it  rises  in  the  Huron  territory, 
and  has  a  course  of  200  miles  south-south-west,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  in  this  state.  The  course  of  the  lUinols  is  about  500  miles.  It 
I  is  navigable  by  laige  steamboats  at  certain  seasons  up  to  Ottawa, 
just  below  the  Great  Rapids,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River; 
at  other  times  steamboat  navigation  is  stopped  by  the  Little  Rapids 
at  La  Salle,  where  a  canal  commences  which  connects  the  Illinois 
with  Lake  Michigan.  The  Illinois  flows  with  a  gentle  current^ 
generally  in  a  wide  deep  bed.  The  other  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois  are  the  Vermilion  River  from  the  south-east^  the 
Mackinaw  from  the  north-east.  Spoon  River  from  the  north-west^ 
the  Sangamon,  or  Sanganio,  from  the  east^  and  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue  rivers  from  the  west ;  besides  numerous  lesser  streams.  San« 
gamon,  by  much  the  laigest  of  these  tributaries,  has  a  veiy  wind- 
mg  course  to  the  west  of  more  than  250  miles,  of  which  140  miles 
are  navigable,  and  it  fsils  into  the  Illinois  about  130  miles  above 
its  moutL  Rock  River  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  entering  the  state  of 
IllinoiB  on  its  north  boundary,  crosses  it  in  a  south-west  course  of 
about  300  miles  to  the  Mississippi :  it  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course; 
its  upper  course  is  impeded  by  rapids.  The  Kaakatia  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state,  and,  like  the  IllinoiB  and  Rock  riven^  has  % 
generally  south-western  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
about  80  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  The  river  has  been 
rendered  much  more  serviceable  for  purposes  of  navigation  by  the 
removal  of  various  obstructions  under  the  direction  of  the  Boud  of 
Public  Works;  it  Ib  now  navigable  in  high-water  to  Vandalia,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  some  seasons  to  Shelbyville,  30  miles 
higher:  its  entire  course  is  about  300  miles.  It  has  numerous  small 
tributaries.  The  Big  Muddy,  fsirther  south,  is  also  a  considerable 
stream.  The  affluents  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  generally  much 
smaller  streams  than  those  which  fall  into  the  MiBsissippi,  but  some 
of  them  are  navigable,  and  all  are  important  as  furnishing  water* 

power  for  mechanical  purpose&  ,      •.     -nv     • 

The  state  possesses  one  very  important  canal,  the  UlmoiB  and 
Michigan  Canal,  110  miles  long,  constructed  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  8,000,000  doUars*  It  commences  at  Chicago  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  is  carried  in  a  south-western  durection  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  IllinoiB  to  La  Salle,  where  the  lUinoiB  becomes  navigably 
thus  opening  to  the  lake  porta  and  navigation  the  wide  river  countiy 

of  the  south  and  west  ,.  ,      .^i.  -.n 

Illinois  appears  likely  to  be  eventuall;r  «nply  supplied  with  rsU- 
ways.  In  all,  the  Unes  completed  or  m  progress  amount  to  2100 
miles.    Already  some  600  or  700  miles  are  in  operation,  and  abore 
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1000  miles  more  are  said  to  be  in  progress  of  construction;  while 
tlie  lines  of  country  for  600  more  miles  have  been  surreyecL  The 
principal  lines  in  operation  are  those  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  state,  Chicago,  in  which  city  seven  main4runk 
lines  meet  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  runs  from  Chicago 
on  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  south  south-west  direction,  to  Rock  Island 
city,  at  the  confluence  of  Rock  River  with  the  liississippi ;  its  length 
is  180  miles.  The  Qalena  and  Chicago  runs  from  Chicago  to  Qalena 
and  Freeport  at  iiie  north-western  extremity  of  the  state,  120  miles, 
with  branches  to  Bizon  68  miles,  and  to  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin, 
20  miles.  The  Chicago  and  Aurora,  86  miles  long  from  Chicago  to 
Mendota,  is  the  only  other  line  from  Chicago  which  is  completed ; 
but  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  to  connect  those  places,  27  miles 
long ;  the  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukie,  92  miles;  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  running  to  Alton, 
ISO  miles;  and  the  Chicago  St.  Charles  and  Mississippi,  135  miles, 
are  in  progress;  and  100  miles  of  the  last  are  open.  The  Qreat 
Western  central  line  has  under  100  miles  in  operation.  The  most 
important  of  the  lines  in  progress  is  the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  to 
be  700  miles  long,  and  with  the  other  lines  will  connect  all  the 
leading  towns  with  each  other,  and  with  the  chief  trading  places  in 
the  ueighbouriDg  states  and  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and  likewise  of 
Canada.  All  the  lines  in  progress  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1857. 

Geologi/,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — The  rocks  of  Illinois  belong  to  the 
Palaeozoic  order.  In  the  extreme  northern  and  western  portion  of 
the  state  is  a  narrow  band  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lower  Silurian  basin  of  Wisconsin.  They  consist 
of  sandstone,  in  which  occur  numerous  specimens  of  the  Lingula 
antiqua,  and  of  blue  limestones  in  which  are  the  rich  lead-mines  of 
Qalenk.'  South  of  the  above,  and  extending  east  and  west»  is  a  broad 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  chiefly  light  gray  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Between  this  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  LaJLC  Michigan, 
and  also  on  the  south  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  is  a  narrow  band  of 
fossiliferouB  Devonian  rocks.  South  of  these  again,  also  extending 
east  and  west  across  the  state,  and  along  the  whole  western  and 
southern  border,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  consisting  of  bituminous 
slate,  and  finegrained  sandstone.  Above  these,  and  occupying  the 
entire  centre  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  vast  bed  of  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata,  closely  resembling  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of 
England,  but  here  forming  part  of  a  basin  of  these  strata  of  a 
grandeur  and  extent  almost  unparalleled. 

Illinois  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  obtained  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  state  in  connection  with  galensL  Lead  is 
very  widely  diffused  over  the  northern,  and  especially  the  north- 
western district ;  the  lead-mines  about  Qalena  are  among  the  most 
productive  known.  Copper  is  also  obtained  largely  in  those  parts. 
Iron-ore  is  very  widely  distributed.  Coal  is  nowever  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  mineral  of  Illinois.  It  is  bituminous  in 
quality,  and  the  beds  are  of  great  thickness.  The  great  coal  region 
is  l^t  vast  space  mentioned  above,  as  occupied  by  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata,  extending  quite  across  the  state  n*om  Missouri 
to  Indiana,  and  from  Iowa  to  Kentucky.  Excellent  building  stone  of 
Tarious  descriptions  is  quarried  over  almost  every  part  of  the  state. 
Gkanite  boulders  of  lai^ge  size  occur  in  many  places.  Salt  springs 
exist  in  several  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  there  are 
sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  various  parts. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  AgncuUurt. — The  climate  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Missouri,  except  that  it  is  more  humid.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  At  New  Harmony,  which  is  in  38**  11', 
and  opposite  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  the  thermometer  has  been  observed  as  low  as  5**  below 
sero  of  Fahrenheit.  Everywhere  however  the  winters  are  severe  and 
the  Bunimers  hot  and  long,  and  the  temperature  subject  to  frequent 
sudden  changes.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  the  summer 
heat  is  very  oppressive.  South-westerly  winds  blow  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.    North  and  north-westerly  winds  prevail  in  winter. 

Illinois  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  excellent  anble  land.  The  soil 
however  varied  is  generally  highly  fertile.  Along  the  river-valleys, 
or  bottoms,  it  consists  of  an  extraordinarily  rich  alluvial  deposit.  One 
of  these  tracts,  the  American  Bottom,  on  the  Mississippi,  extending 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  for  90  miles,  is  especially  noted 
for  its  fertility.  Its  soil,  which  is  the  richest  river  alluvium,  con- 
tinues nnchtiuged  for  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some  portions  of 
It  which  are  cultivated  about  the  old  French  towns,  have  produced 
Indian  com  without  intermii^sion  and  without  manure  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  A  sixth  of  this  alluvial  land  is  however  unfit 
for  cultivation,  owing  to  its  liability  to  inundations.  The  prairies 
though  less  productive  are  still  very  fertile,  and  where  timber  u  to  be 
obtahied  are  preferred  for  farms  on  account  of  their  superior  salubrity. 
The  prairies  are  consequently  steadily  and  rapidly  becoming  covered 
Jjrith  thriving  groves  of  young  trees,  the  forerunners  of  busy  farms. 
T^e  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  have  frequently  a  thin  soil.  In  the 
northern  parts  there  are  stony  tracts,  but  everywhere  cLm  it  is  said 
that  "the  plough  may  pass  over  millions  of  acres  without  meeting 
to  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede 


The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  mad* 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Illinois  at  the  last  census  :^- 
The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  Ist  of  June 
1850  was  76,208.  The  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was  5,089,645 
acres,  of  unimproved  6,997,867  acres,  together  valued  at  96,133,290 
dollars.  The  fiEirming  implements  and  machinery  were  valued  at 
6,405,561  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  oropa  in  1850 
was  as  follows :— Wheat,  9,414,575  bushels;  rye,  88,364  bushels; 
maise,  57,646,984  bushels;  oats,  10,087,241  bushels;  buckwheat^ 
184,504  bushels;  barley,  110,795  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  82,814 
bushels;  potatoes,  2,514,861  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  157,433 bushels; 
tobacco,  841,394  lbs. ;  hope,  3551  lbs. ;  hay,  601,952  tons ;  clover  and 
other  grass  seeds,  17,807  bushels ;  flax,  160,063  lbs. ;  maple  sugar, 
248,904  lbs.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  446,049  dollars;  of 
market-garden  products,  127,494  doUars.  Of  wine  only  2997  gallons 
were  made.  A  good  deal  of  hemp  is  grown  and  prepared,  but  the 
'Census  Report'  states  (p.  1015),  that  with  regard  to  it  the  ''returns 
were  so  confused,  and  sil  information  from  other  sources  so  vague 
and  indefinite,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strike  the  items  of 
hemp  from  the  sgricuLtural  tables  of  the  state."  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  here  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  agricultural 
returns  are  as  exact  as  their  specific  character  would  perhaps  suggest, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  do,  in  the  words  of  tha 
'Keport,'  "give  a  very  fair  idea,"  undoubteidly  a  far  clearer  and 
more  correct  idea  than  can  be  gathered  from  any  other  souroe,  "  of 
the  state  of  the  country  in  1850." 

With  regard  to  live-stock,  the  returns  show  that  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  267,653 ;  asses  and  mules,  10,573 ; 
milch  cows,  294,671;  working  oxen,  76,156;  other  cattle,  541,209; 
sheep,  894,043;  swine,  1,915,907.  The  value  of  live  stock  was 
24,209,258  dollan;  of  animals  slaughtered,  4,972,286  dollars.  The 
products  of  animals  were— wool,  2,150,113  lbs. ;  butter,  12,526,543  lbs. ; 
cheese,  1,278,225  lbs. ;  bees'-wax,  and  honey,  869,444  lb& ;  silk  cocoons, 
47  lbs. 

Illinois  is  in  general  well  supplied  with  timber.  The  most  common 
trees  are  various  kinds  of  oaks,  sycamores,  which  in  the  alluvial  soil 
along  the  rivers  grow  to  an  inunense  sise,  sugar-maple,  walnuts^ 
several  kinds  of  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood,  honey-locust,  hickory,  buck- 
eye, pecan,  linden,  wild  cherry,  sassafras,  elder,  and  persimmon ;  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  yellow  poplar  and  bireh,  and  near  the 
Ohio  yellow  pine  and  cedar,  fiasel,  red-bud,  pawpaw,  sxmia,  vine^ 
dog-wood,  and  other  under-growths  are  abundant  There  are  also 
various  valuable  medicinal  plants. 

The  gray,  black,  and  prairie  wolf  are  still  met  with;  the  prairie 
wolf  in  considerable  numbers.  Panthers,  wild-cats,  foxes,  racoons, 
opossums,  and  gophars,  with  musk-rats,  otters,  and  occasionally 
beavers  are  also  found,  but  they  are  being  steadily  exterminated. 
Partridges  and  prairie  fowl  abound ;  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various 
other  aquatic  birds  visit  the  waters  in  the  spring  season*  Fish  in 
the  greatest  possible  variety  swarm  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

Manvfactv/rta  and  Commerce, — At  present  the  manufactures  of 
Illinois  are  chiefly  connected  with  agriculture.  Agricultural  imple* 
ments  are  extensively  made ;  there  are  numerous  wheelwright's  shops; 
saw,  grist,  oil,  flour,  and  other  miUs.  The  only  important  manu- 
factures not  immediately  connected  with  agriculture  are  the  iron- 
works, woollen-factories,  and  tanneries.  The  whole  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars 
and  upwards  in  1850  was  3099.  Of  these  two  were  pig-iron  manu- 
factories, employing  150  hands,  and  a  capital  of  65,000  dollars^ 
consuming  annually  5500  tons  of  ore  and  170,000  bushels  of  coke  and 
charooal,  and  producing  2700  tons  of  pig-iron ;  and  29  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufactiure  of  cast-iron,  employing  332  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  260,400  dollars :  there  was  no  wrought-iron  manufactured  in 
the  state.  The  woollen  manufacture  employs  178  hands,  including 
54  females,  and  a  capital  of  154,500  doUars;  tanneries  275  hands  (240 
males),  wiUi  a  capital  of  188,373  dollars ;  flour-mills,  834  persons ;  saw- 
mills, 937 ;  distilleries,  176 ;  pork  and  beef  packing,  245  ;  lead-mining 
and  smelting,  213  persons.  The  'home-made  mauufiictures '  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  1,155,902  doUara.  There  are  the  usual  classes  of 
professional  men;  the  number  of  the  principal  classes  were— clergy- 
men, 1023 ;  lawyers,  817 ;  physicians,  1402 ;  and  suiigeons,  8. 

The  direct  foreign  commeree  of  Illinois  is  chiefly  with  Qreat 
Britain.  The  exports,  wholly  of  domestic  produce,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th  1852  amounted  to  51,325  dollars ;  the  imports  to 
4832  dollars.  The  commeroe  of  the  state  is  chiefly  centred  in 
Chicago,  in  our  notice  of  which  lower  down  will  be  found  some 
further  particulars  respecting  the  trade  of  Illinois ;  Alton  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Qalena,  are  the  other  principkl  commeroial  towns. 
The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  facilities  of  communication. 

DivitionBf  Tovmg,  Ac — Illinois  is  divided  into  99  counties.  Spring- 
field is  the  political  capital  of  the  state,  but  the  most  important 
town  is  Chicago.  The  towns  for  the  most  part  have  as  yet  but 
small  populations ;  the  following  are  all  which  seem  to  require  notice 
here :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Springfidd,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
broad  prairie^  about  4  miles  fh>m  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
River,  in  39'  48'  N.  lat,  89'  33'  W.  long.,  801  miles  W.N.W.  &Qm 
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Washington  :  population,  4583.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  18?2  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  a  central  puhlic  square,  and  wide  streets  crossing 
at  right  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  square  is  the  capital, 
a  showy  stone-building  of  three  stories,  with  porticoes.  The  other 
public  edifices  are  the  court-house,  market-house,  jail.  United  States 
land-office,  efghi  churches,  academies,  &c  There  are  some  manu- 
factures and  an  iron-foundry.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  fertile 
district,  the  products  of  which  are  brought  to  its  market  The  Great 
Western  Central,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Massac  and 
Sangamon  railways  meet  hem.  Two  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper 
are  published  in  the  town. 

Chicago,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cook  county,  is 

situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chica^^o  River,  on  Lake  Michigan, 

42*  0'  N.  lat,  87'  35' W.  long.,  183  miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield: 

population  29,963  in  1850,  in  1840  it  was  only  4470.    The  citv  is 

well  and  substantially  built     It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 

for  above  a  mile,  and  for  two  miles  back  along  the  river  which  is 

separated  into  two  branches,  each  having  a  depth  of  12  to  15  feet 

The  site  is  low  and  level,  but  the  town  is  said  not  to  be  unhealthy. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  reduced,  and  piers  have 

been  carried  out  into  the  lake  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 

sand  and  diift    The  largest  lake  craft  and  steamers  can  now  pass 

over  the  bar,  and  within  there  is  commodious  anchorage  for  an  almost 

unlimited  amount  of  shipping.    The  commerce  of  the  town  has 

increased  within  the  last  few  years  in  full  proportion  to  the  great 

increase  of  means  of  internal  communication,  and  its  fine  position 

with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes.     In  1839  the  total  value 

of  property  was  assessed  at  236,842  dollars,  in  1850  it  was  assessed  at 

8,562,717  dollars.     The  imports  in  1840  were  562,106  dollars,  the 

exports  228,635  dollars.     In  1848  the  imports  were  8,338,639  dollars, 

the  exports  10,709,333  dollars.  The  arrivals  of  shipping  in  1850  were  : 

— Steamers,  662 ;  propellers,  183 ;  schooners,  1182;  brigs,  230 ;  barges, 

13  :  making  a  totsJ  of  2270  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  958,600 

tons.     The  principal  exports  in  1850  were : — Wheat,  437,660  bushels ; 

maize,  3,221,317  bushels ;  oats,  767^197  bushels ;  hemp,  697,788  lb& ; 

coal,  2,091,552  lbs. ;  iron,  3,454,060  lbs.;  lead,  1,376,879  lbs.;  lumber, 

67,957,287  feet ;    laths,    14,921,420    pieces ;    wool,    1,088,553  lbs. ; 

besides  considerable  quantities  of  cheese,  butter,  flour,  sugar,  beef, 

pork,  lard,  and  potash.     The  principal  imports  in  the   same  year 

were: — Wheat,  388,077  bushels;    maize,  2,647,465  bushels;    bacon, 

484,716  lbs;    hams,    1,086,933  lbs.;    pork,    2,390,248  lbs.;    Iai*d, 

2,069,625   lbs.  ;    hemp,    1,035,648  lbs.  ;     hides,    848,876 ;    lumber, 

125,523,122  feet;   timber,   562,976  feet;   laths,   27,583,475  pieces; 

shingles,  60,338,250  bushels;  lead,  1,402,135  lbs;  wool,  731,956  lbs.; 

tobacco,   324,923  lbs.    The  public  buildings  are  the  usu&l  county 

buildings,  numerous  churches  and  schools,  banks,  &c    There  are 

several  laige  hotels  in  the  city.    Besides  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 

Canal,  the  city  is  the  terminus  of  several  important  railways,  and  a 

great  many  plank-roads  facilitate  communication  with  the  interior. 

Five  daily  newspapers,  each  having  also  a  weekly  issue,  six  weekly,  a 

fortnightly,  and  three  monthly  periodicsds  are  published  here. 

Alton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  8  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri,  is  the  chief  port  town  of  Illinois  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  largest  town  on  that  river  above  St  Louis: 
population,  about  1 2,000.  Alton  is  a  convenient  port,  and  is  now  being 
connected  with  several  railways;  \ts  commerce  is  greatly  increasing. 
There  are  several  churches,  Shurtliff  college  and  other  buildinn  in 
the  town.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Bdvidere, 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Kishwaukee  River,  and  on  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  railway,  78  miles  W.  from  Chicago,  population  about  2000, 
is  a  flourishing  and  busy  new  town.  There  are  several  grist-  and 
Baw-mills.  CarlinvUUf  the  capital  of  Macaupin  ooimty,  2  miles 
K.  from  Macaupin  creek,  and  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Springfield,  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  interior.  The  Sangamon 
and  Alton  railway  has  a  principal  station  here.  Carrolton,  the  capital 
of  Qreene  county,  on  the  border  of  Spring  prairiej,  about  6  miles  N. 
from  Maqaupin  creek,  and  56  miles  S.W.  from  Springfield,  is  another 
rapidly  inoreaslng  interior  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  Handcock  county,  lies  between  Bear  and 
Long  creeksy  and  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  being  the  mart  of  a 
fertile  neighbourhood^  and  of  a  rion  coal  district  The  village  has 
acquired  a  wide  notonety  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Mormon 
prophet  and  leader,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  companions.  Chester,  on  the 
MisaiBsippi,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Easkaaia  River, 
population  about  1300 ;  is  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance^ 
bemg  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  a  considerable  tract  of  back 
countiy.  DanvUU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  Salt  Forks,  128  mUes  K 
by  N.  from  Springfield,  population  about  1200,  is  a  good  sised'  and 
flourishing  pla^,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  populous  district. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Freeport,  on  the  Peca- 
toniea  River,  168  miles  N.  from  Sprinjgfield,  is  another  of  the  rising 
towns  of  lUinoiiy  and  from  its  position  is  likely  to  become  an 
important  commercial  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
miuerals,  and  very  productive  agriculturally.  The  GhJena  branch  of 
the  Central  Illinois,  and  Qalena  and  Chicago  Union  milwavs  meet 
hersL  Two  newspapen  are  published  weeUy.  Oaleiu»,  on  tae  Feve 
River  a  little  above  ita  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  near  the 


north-wesfcern  extremity  of  the  state,  population  about  6500,  is  the 
centre  of  the  lead  mining  dUtrict,  and  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
this  part  of  IlUnois.  It  is  the  capital  of  Joe  Davies'  count v,  and 
oontams  the  usual  county  buildings,  courthouse,  jail, several  churches 
and  schools,  and  some  large  copper  smeltinj?  works,  grist-  and  saw- 
mills, &c.,  and  has  a  large  lumber  market  The  chief  exports  in  1851 
were-lead 33,082,190  lbs.;  flour  39,339 barrels;  barley  42,731  bushels; 
FS*?,.^,!®^  barrels;  b^con  812,658  lbs.;  lard  125,000 lbs.;  butter 
87,618 lbs.;  eggs  22,880 doz.;  hides  and  skins  9326;  horses  800; 
cattle  1500,  &c.;and  in  the  same  year  it  received  5,085,684  feet  of 
lumber,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  shingles,  timber,  and  wood  of 
other  descnptions.  The  largest  river  steamers  ascend  to  Galena,  and 
It  has  good  railway  accommodation.  Two  daily  newspapers,  having 
also  weekly  issues,  are  publifthed  here.  Jacksonville,  on  the  Mauvaise- 
terre  creek,  80  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Springfield,  population  2745,  is 
a  rapidly  rising  new  town,  situated  on  a  rich  prairie  district.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  and  schools.  Illinois  college, 
and  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  institution  are  situated  here.  There 
are  extensive  flour-mills,  cotton-works,  tanneries,  and  machine  raanu- 
fectoriea  The  Sangamon  and  Morgan  railway  passes  the  town. 
A  newspaper  having  tri-weekly  and  weekly  issues  is  published  here. 
Joltee  on  the  Plane  River,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Chicago,  population 
2659,  contams  a  court-house,  jail,  churches  and  schools,  large  hotels 
and  warehouses.  The  river  affords  fine  water-power,  which  is  made 
available  for  numerous  mills  and  factories.  The  Illinois  and  Michis^an 
Canal,  and  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  pass  the  town.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Kaskasia,  the  original  capital 
of  Illinois,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskasia  River,  10  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  127  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Springfield  the  present  capital :  population,  about  1000.  Kaskasia  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  by  the 
French  in  1683  ;  it  stands  in  the  midnt  of  very  picturesque  scenery, 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
United  States  land  office.  Mount  Carmd  occupies  a  favourable  site 
for  commercial  purposes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wabash,  below  the 
rapids,  140  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield :  population,  1500.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  churches  and  schools,  and  several  flour-mills,  and 
machine-shops,  Napa-viUe,  on  the  Du  Page  creek,  160  miles  N.E. 
from  Sprin^'field,  is  a  rising  new  town,  the  capital  of  Du  Page  county, 
having  various  county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  Ac,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Ottavoa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with 
the  Illinois,  120  miles  K.N.E.  from  Springfield,  is  the  capital  of  La 
Salle  county,  and  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  commercial  import- 
ance. By  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  the  lake  steamers  reach 
the  town,  and  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  afibrda  communi- 
cation with  the  western  districts;  while  the  Illinois  River  yields 
immense  water-power  which  is  being  turned  to  full  advantage.  The 
soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  rich;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber; 
and  limestone  and  freestone  abound.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly.  Peoria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Illinois,  at  the  foot  of 
Peoria  Lake,  is  the  capital  of  Peoria  county,  and  the  shipping  port 
for  the  surrounding  grain  district :  population,  5562.  It  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  an  incorporated  academy, 
several  steam-mills,  factories,  &a  Two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  are  published  here.  Quincy,  stands  on  a 
high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  88  miles  W.  from 
Springfield,  population  6911 ;  it  is  the  capital  of  Adams  ooun^,  and 
the  mart  for  a  well  cultivated  and  populous  neighbourhood  J&esides 
the  usual  county  buildings,  churches,  and  schools,  it  contains  a  United 
States  land  office,  numerous  warehouses,  stores,  hotels,  workshops,  &c. 
Several  steamboats  arrive  and  depart  daily  during  the  season.  Large 
quantities  of  barrelled  pork  and  bacon  are  exported.  One  daily  and 
Uiree  weekly  newspapers,  with  two  monthly  periodiotds  are  main- 
tained. Bock  Island  Cityt  at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  River  with  tiie 
Mississippi,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway, 
by  whion  it  is  180  miles  W.S.W.  firom  Chicago,  ia  a  new  town  which 
has  been  laid  out  on  an  extensive  plan,  and  though  not  at  present 
very  populous  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most  considerable 
commercial  towns  on  the  upper  Mississippi  The  site  is  well  adapted 
for  trading  purposes,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  not  only  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  well  supplied  with  timber,  but  affords  also 
abundance  of  coal  and  limestone.  Rockford,  the  capital  of  Winnebago 
county,  is  situated  at  the  rapids  on  Rock  River,  92  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Chicago  by  the  Galena  and  Chicago  railway :  population,  209S. 
Steamboats  ascend  to  the  town.    The  rapids  afford  immense  wateiv 

Sower,  and  there  are  several  mills.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
hawnedown,  on  the  Ohio,  164  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield,  population 
1764,  is  one  of  the  largest  trading  places  in  southern  Illinois.  Iron- 
ore  and  coal  are  obtained  along  Uie  banks  of  the  Ohio.  There  are 
very  extensive  salt-works  at  Saline  creek,  12  miles  from  the  town. 
Shawneetown  possesses  a  paved  levee  of  considerable  length.  Aa 
important  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  place  is  the  slaughtering  and 
packing  of  hogs :  one  establishment  has  facilities  for  hanging  up 
1000  hogs  a  £ty.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  in  considerable 
quantities :  300  hogsheads  were  shipped  from  here  in  1852.  VaneUUia, 
nom  1818  to  1839  the  oapitid  of  Illinois,  stands  on  elevated  ground^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskasia,  6^  miles  aE.  from  Springfield : 
population,  about  1100.    The  town  wa«  laid  out  on  a  lai^ge  scale  in 
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1818  a«  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  great  central  square  ia  which 
the  state  buildings  were  placed,  and  streets  80  feet  wide  inteisecting 
at  right  angles.  After  the  remoral  of  the  state  legislature,  judiciaiy, 
kc,  the  place  languished,  but  it  is  recoToring,  and  as  it  is  now  being 
made  a  centre  for  the  junction  of  several  great  lines  of  railway,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  trade  in  Illinois,  its 
natural  advantages  appear  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  developed, 
and  it  will  probably  become  an  important  commercial  town. 
Waukegan,  Uie  port  town  and  capital  of  Lake  county,  is  a  new  town 
well  placed  on  an  eminence  above  lake  Michigan.  The  town  is  of 
recent  formation,  but  it  ali^eody  contains  several  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  piers,  &a,  a  good  harbour,  above  4000  inhabitants, 
and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  lake  trade.  The  country  inland  is 
here  of  the  best  description  of  prairie,  with  abundance  of  good  timber. 

Government,  Judicature,  <fec.— The  first  constitution  of  the  state 
was  drawn  up  in  1818 :  that  under  which  the  government  is  now 
carried  on  was  adopted  in  convention  in  August,  1847,  and  accepted 
by  the  people  in  March  1848.  Bv  it  the  right  of  voting  for  all 
elective  offices  appertains  to  evexy  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year.  Among  other  provisions  of 
the  constitution  are  the  following :— Slavery  is  prohibited.  No 
coloured  person,  free  or  slave,  ia  permitted  to  come-  into  the  state. 
Lotteries  are  disallowed.  Duelling  is  a  disqualification  for  office.  No 
state  bank  can  be  created  or  Revived :  acts  creating  banks  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  their 
favour  in  oxxler  to  become  law.  Stockholders  are  individually  liable 
to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Corporations  for  other  than  banking 
purposes  may  be  established  under  general  laws.  No  alteration  or 
amendment  can  be  made  in  the  constitution,  unless  it  is  passed  by  a 
Tote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected  to  both 
houses,  published  and  referred  to  the  next  legislature,  and,  if  pa^ed 
again  by  a  majority,  then  submitted  to  the  people,  whose  approval  by 
a  majority  makes  it  law.  Only  one  article  of  the  constitution  can  be 
amended  in  one  session.  The  leg^lative  body,  styled  the  general 
assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  25  members,  who  must  be  30  years 
old,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years ;  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  75  members,  who  must  be  25  years  old,  and  have 
reuded  in  the  state  three  years.  These  members  may  be  increased 
when  the  population  of  Uie  state  exceeds  1,000,000,  but  the  number  of 
representatives  must  never  exceed  100.  The  senators  are  elected  for 
four  years ;  half  the  number  to  be  elected  every  two  years ;  the  repre- 
sentatives are  dected  biennially.  In  forming  senatorial  or  represen- 
tative elective  districts,  regard  is  only  to  be  had  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants.  The  governor  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  general  assembly,  is  elected  every  four  years  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  He  must  be  35  years  old,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  the 
10  Tears  preceding  his  election.  His  salary  is  1500  dollars;  he  must 
i<eside  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  re-election 
at  a  consecutive  term. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  on  the  1st  of  January  1853  amounted 
to  16,724,174  dollars,  in  which  is  included  a  sum  of  7,800,000  dollars 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
The  amount  of  property  in  the  state  subject  to  taxation  on  January  1st 
1851  was :— Real  estate  98,748,583  dollars;  personal  property  39,069,546 
doUars,  total  137,818,079  dollars  the  rate  of  taxation  was  60|  cents 
on  100  dollars.  The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  ttoo  years 
ending  November  30th  1852  (chiefly  from  taxes)  was  503,561  dollars, 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  385,767  dollars.  The  state 
militia  is  composed  of  170,359  men,  of  whom  4618  are  oommissionod 
officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and 
oounty  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  divisions,  and 
has  cognisance  of  all  appellate  cases,  cases  relating  to  the  revenue, 
mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  and  some  impeachments.  The  judges, 
who  must  be  35  years  old  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  5  years, 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  9  years ;  one  of  the  judges  must  be 
elected  every  3  years :  the  salary  of  each  is  1200  dollars.  There  are 
15  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  is  elected  for  4 
years,  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  receives  a  salaxy  of  1000  dollars  : 
these  courts  have  cognisance  of  all  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  casea 
In  each  county  a  court  is  held  for  the  transaction  of  county  and 
probate  business,  with  Umited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction :  the 
judges  are  elected  bv  the  counties  for  4  vears. 

The  state  has  made  considerable  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  white  citizens.  The  total  sum  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses on  December  31st  1852  was  951,504  dollars ;  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  borrowed  or  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  applied  to  the 

ryment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  The  state  pays 
per  cent  interest  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  state  in  1851 
was  6,  having  35  teachers  and  442  pupils ;  academies  and  other  upper 
tohools  81,  having  156  teachers  and  4179  pupils ;  public  schools  4054, 
having  4252  teachers  and  125,790  pupils.  According  to  the  returns 
by  families  there  were  in  the  same  year  in  the  state  181,969  white 
and  823  free  coloured  children  attending  school  The  number  of 
adults  in  the  state  unable  to  read  and  write  was  40,054  whites  and 
1229  free  coloured ;  of  whom  35,336  were  natives  of  the  United  States 
The  principal  colleges  arc— the  Illinois,  at  Jacksonville,  founded  in 
1880,  which  has  6  tutors,  48  student^,  and  a  library  of  3660  volumes; 


the  Knox,  at  Qalesburg,  founded  in  1837,  which  has  7  tators,  5d 
students,  and  a  library  of  3300  volumes ;  the  Shurtliff  (Baptist),  at 
Upper  Alton,  founded  in  1835,  which  has  6  tutors,  40  students,  and  a 
libraiy  of  1900  volumes ;  and  the  M'Kendree  (Methodist),  at  Lebanon, 
founded  in  1835,  which  has  10  tutors,  79  students,  and  a  library  of 
7000  volumes.  Among  religious  sects  the  Methodists  are  the  most 
numerous.  In  1850  the  Methodists  had  405  churches,  affording 
accommodation  for  178,452  persons ;  the  Baptists  282  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  94,130  persons ;  Presbyterians  206  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  83,129  persons;  'Christians'  69  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  30,864  persons ;  Congregationalists  46  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  15,626  persons ;  Lutherans  42  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  16,640  persons ;  Episcopalians  27  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  14,000  persons;  Roman  Catholics  59  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  29,100  persons.  There  are  besides  churches 
for  Moravians,  S  wedenborgians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Mennouites,  Tunkers, 
Quakers,  Unionists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  various  minor  sects. 
One  hundred  and  seven  newspapers  and  periodicals,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  88,623  (5,102^276  copies  annually)  are  published  ia 
the  state. 

This  state  Lb  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  which  Virginia  made 
to  the  United  States  in  1787;  but  the  first  settlements  made  in  it 
were  by  the  Canadian  French  before  1763.  It  was  governed,  with 
Indiana,  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  fi*om  1800  to  1809.  In 
1809  they  were  made  separate  territorial  governments,  and  in  1818 
Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

(JStatittieal  Qcaetteer  of  the  United  States,  1853 ;  American  Almanac^ 
1854;  Seventh  Cemui  of  the  United  States,  Official  Report,  1853; 
Marcou,  Oeoloffical  Map  of  the  United  States,  mth  an£xpkmatiry  Text 
1853.) 

ILLOK.    [Croatia.] 

ILLYRIA,  Kingdom  of.  Ancient  lUyria  comprehended  all  the 
provinces  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  adjacent  islands 
as  far  as  Epirus,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  lUyric  Nations.  Illyria  also  extended  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  Ister  (Danube)  and  the  Alps  which  lie  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  Macedonic  nations  formed  the  eastern  boundary. 
Within  these  vague  but  extensive  limits,  which  comprehend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Austrian  and  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
there  were  other  nations,  and  particularly  Qauis,  mingled  vrith  the 
Illyrians.  (Strabo,  312,  &c.)  The  numerous  excellent  ports  along 
thiB  coast  gave  the  x)atives  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  a  piratical 
warfare.  The  Illyrians  defeated  Amyntas  11.  of  Macedonia  B.a  383, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  II.,  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of 
them,  and  give  his  brother  Philip  as  a  hostage.  When  Philip  came 
to  the  throne  he  defeated  the  Dlyrians,  B.C.  359,.  and  for  a  time  broke 
their  power.  That  the  Illyrians  were  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Macedonians  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  long-continued  wars  and 
the  several  great  defeats  which  the  Macedonians  sustained  from  them. 
Piracy  was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  maritime  Illyrians,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  subdued. 
On  the  divblon  of  the  empire  Illyria  remained  to  the  Western  empire, 
but  on  its  decline  (476)  fell  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury colonies  of  Slavonians  from  Russia  and  Poland  settled  in  the 
country,  and  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  the  Byzantine 
government :  thus  arose  the  little  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
The  Venetians  and  Hungarians  took  some  small  portions  (1090)  :  in 
1170  the  kingdom  of  Rascia  was  created,  out  of  which  200  years 
later  Bosnia  was  formed.  Dalmatia  submitted  to  Venice^  but  was 
conquered  in  1270  by  the  Himgarians;  but  both  they  and  the 
Venetians  soon  lost  almost  the  whole  country  to  the  Turks,  the 
Venetians  retaining  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Hungarians 
Slavonia  and  Croatia.  Thus  the  name  of  Illyria  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe  till  it  was  revived  by  Napoleon,  who,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Vienna  in  1809,  gave  to  several  tracts  of  teiri- 
tory  ceded  hy  Austria,  including  Dalmatia,  the  name  of  the  lUyrian 
Provinces.  Those  countries  b^ig  recovered  by  Austria  in  1818  and 
1814,  several  of  them  were  formed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria,  the 
extent  of  which  was  reduced  in  1822  by  the  separation  of  the  drcle 
df  Carlstadt  and  of  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  which  were  annexed 
to  Hungary.  In  1849  a  new  territorial  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  ceased  to  be  the 
title  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  empire. 

The  kingdom  of  Illyria,  as  constituted  previous  to  1849,  lay  between 
44"  43'  and  46*'  25'  N.  Ut,  18^  14'  and  16*  E.  long.,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  Austria  and  Styria,  N.R  by  Styria,  aS.  by  Croatia,  S.  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  Tyrol  The  area  was  about  10,915 
square  miles :  the  population  was  1,252,831  in  1842.  The  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  now  forms  the  czownlands  of 
Cabinthia,  Camiola  or  Kbaik,  and  KusTKirLAiiO,  under  which  heads 
it  will  be  found  described. 

ILMEN,  LAKE.    [Russia.] 

ILMINSTER,  Somersetshire,  a  market^town  in  tha  parish  of 
Ilminster,  is  situated  near  the  river  Isle  or  Hie,  in  50**  55'  N.  lai, 
2°  56'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  S.W.  by  a  fh)m  Bath,  and  136  miles 
aS.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hminster  in 
1851  was  3299.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arc\idenoonry  of 
Taunton  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  WeUs. 


ILSLET,  EAST. 

L  mnrlet-town  at  the  time  of  the  Domesdaj  Siiriey. 
Ths  town  ooniiata  prinaipallj  of  tvo  Btreeta  fomung  k  otou  ;  the 
longer  street  aitendi  neorl]'  it  mile  from  eut  to  weaC  The  houMS 
are  neat  and  well  built.  The  ohuroh,  a  Ibt^  cruaiform  bnildiag,  with 
B  handiome  piauicled  tower  riung  from  the  InlarBection,  itanda  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  ctupela  for  Weilejui  Hethodists, 
IndepeudentB,  and  UDitariuu;  and  National  and  Endowed  ichools. 
A  Free  Qiaminar  aohoal,  foaaded  in  1690,  hu  an  endowment  of  600L 
ft  year,  and  4  exhibitions,  value  IS^  ayear;  in  1861  it  hod  51  pupili. 
The  wootlen-cloth,  eilk,  and  lace  manufaaturaB  ue  carried  an,  and  there 
are  some  tsnjarda  and  a  considerable  tDalt-trade.  The  market  ii  on 
Wedne^di^  ;  there  ia  one  foir  fesrlj. 

ILSLEY,  EAST,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Enat 
IIbIpv,  is  situated  in  61'  33  N.  UL,  1°  17'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles 
N.W.  by  W,  from  Reading,  and  66  milea  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  waa  TfiO.  The  liTing  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

East  lisle  J  stands  on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  in  the  midat  of  a  country 
admirably  silapted  for  sheep  pastare.  The  town  is  celebrsted  for  its 
sheep  market!  and  great  sheep  fair,  which  are  among  the  largest  In 
Ecgland.  I'he  gbeep  marketa  commence  on  the  Wednesday  fortnight 
before  Easter,  and  are  held  every  altemat*  Wednesday  till  July. 
Fain  are  held  on  the  Wedoeeday  in  Easter  week  and  the  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week.the  Wednesday  after  September  19th,  the  Wednesday 
after  October  ITth,  the  Wednesday  after  Mo*ember  12th,  for  sheep, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  for  wool  A  great  fair  for  sheep  (at 
which  S0,000  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  penned  for  sale)  is  held  on 
August  28th;  and  a  statute  fair  on  October  18th.  The  ordinary 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  church,  partly  of  Norman 
date,  was  repaired  aod  enlarged  in  1945.  In  the  town  are  a  Wealeyan 
chapel  and  a  National  school 

IMAU8,     [Hhulata  MoUSTATSg.] 

IHBR03,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea  near  the  south-wesl  coait 
of  the  Thracian  Chrrsonesui,  IS  railee  south-east  of  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  and  about  22  milea  narth-east  of  Leuuios.  It  is  now 
called  Embro,  and  also  Imru.  It  is  of  oval  form,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  about  B5  milea  Ite  aui-fuce  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  it 
abounds  in  game.  The  valleys  produce  abundantly  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton.  The  island  is  watered  by  a  stream  anciently  called  Ilissus, 
and  by  many  spriogi.  The  population  consists  of  about  4000  Qreeks, 
who  inhabit  four  villages,  the  principal  of  which  bos  a  oastle,  and  is 
called  Imbro,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  This  island  was  in 
remote  times  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Samothrace  and  Thasoe.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians  about  B.C.  503,  under  Otanes,  general  of  Darius  Hystaspes ; 
and  at  this  time  it  waa  still  inhabited  by  the  Pela^iuu,  its  Bortiest 
known  inhabitants.  It  was  subsequently  colonised  by  the  Athenisoa 
It  waa  afterwarda  possessed  in  succeasioa  by  the  Hacedonions,  by 
Attalus,  king  of  FergamoB,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  The  idond 
'   '  o  Turkey. 


Cola  0/  Imbtot. 
.    Oappiir.    Weight,  M  grilns. 

IHIRETIA.    [GsoRCiA.! 

11I0LA,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna,  is  built  in  a  fine  plun  on  the  bsoks  of  the  Santemo  (the 
kndant  Vatrenus),  over  which  there  is  a  hiuidsome  bridge  of  recent 
constmotlon.  Imola  is  upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancieut  Forum 
Comelii,  but  the  present  town  was  founded  by  the  Longobords. 
Forum  Comelil  it  is  said  was  founded  by  Sutla,  and  sumamad  from 
him ;  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  death  of  Ceenar,  as  in 
the  civil  war  Octavianusmade  it  his  winterquarten.  Martial  resided 
lor  some  time  in  Forum  Corcelii,  which  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  empire,  and  till  about  the  Tth  century.  Its  citadel  was  called 
Imotaa,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  town.  Imola  with  ita 
suburba  oontains  10,600  inhnbitaata.  It  has  a  £ne  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches,  a  theatre,  a  handsome  hospital,  a  college  with 
a  small  public  librmry,  in  which  is  a  celebrated  Hebrew  manuscript 
of  the  Bible  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  country  around 
producea  good  wine :  cream  of  tartar  is  manuEsctured  in  the  town. 
Imola  is  on  the  high  road  from  Bologna  to  Rimini,  at  the  point  where 
another  road  branches  off  to  Ravenna.  The  biohoprio  of  Imola  was 
founded  A.D.  122  by  Pope  Celeetin  L  Plus  VJL  and  Pius  IX.  wers 
tdahops  of  Imola  before  their  exaltation  to  the  papal  chair. 

INAQ0A.     rBAHaiua.] 

INCUUARNOCE,  Buteshire,  Scotland,  a  small  island  about  *  tnile 
In  length,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Bute  ' 
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ia  arable  land,  the  remainder  consisting  of  moor  and  pasture.  Its 
mineral  and  agricultural  products  are  aimilar  to  those  of  Bdti  Iblaho. 
The  area  and  population  are  retoraed  with  the  royal  burgh  of  Roth>- 
■AT.    On  the  island  are  the  ruina  of  a  chapeL 

INDIA,  BRITISH,  [Hindustak.] 
_  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  United 3wtes of  Korth  Ameriaa,an  eitan. 
sive  tract  of  country  set  opart  by  the  Congress  and  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  permanent  nsidenoe  of  the  various  tribe*  of  native 
Indians  removed  from  (he  settled  statsa  and  territories  of  the  Union. 
It  lies  generally  between  38°  SO"  and  38°  N.  lat,  B*' and  100°  W.  long., 
hut  the  limits  are  not  very  atrictly  defined.  It  is  bounded  8.  by 
Texas;  E.  hv  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  and  N.  by  the  newly  created 
territory  of  Kanaos.  Ths  area,  as  given  in  the  'Report  of  the  Census" 
of  IStiO,  Is  187,171  square  miles,  but  this  ia  conuderably  more  thui 
in  previous  statements  of  the  area  of  what  is  sometimes  eailsd  the 
Indian  Territory  proper,  and  perhaps  includes  a  portion  of  the 
country  since  appropriated  to  Konaas  Territory,  The  Indian  inhabit- 
ants are  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  130,000,  four-fifths  of  whom 
have  been  transported  from  oountriea  east  of  the  UississippL 

In  the  south-easteni  port  of  the  territory  there  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  moderate  elevation;  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  or  at  most  has  a 
gently  undulating  surface.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  ia 
praine  ground,  but  along  the  rivers  there  la  a  good  deal  of  timber, 
Tbe  country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  several  good  sized 
rivers  running  through  it  or  aloog  its  borders  on  their  way  to  the 
Hiasouri  and  the  Miesissipjii.  The  Arkansas  flows  through  tne  midst 
in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  receives  in  its  paassga  numerous 
tributaries,  some  of  considerable  size.  Ths  chief  of  these  tributaries 
is  the  Canadian  River,  which  also  lias  numerous  affluents  or  '  forks,' 
The  Red  River  waters  the  southern,  and  the  Kansoa  the  northern 
portion  of  tbe  state :  both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  Arkansas,  are 
navigable  within  the  territory  at  certain  saasons  by  steam-boats.  The 
country  possesses  capabilities  for  the  prosperous  maintenance  of  a 
large  papulation.  The  middle,  and  by  tar  the  larger  port  of  the 
countiy,  appesra  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  aerisa  of  rocks. 
On  the  east  are  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal-measure^  a  part  of 
thegraatcoal-bannofHisaouriand  Illinois.  The  western  and  north- 
weatam  districts  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  group  of  rooks.  Ou  the  south 
is  a  narrow  bait  of  LowerSilurian  rocks,  consisting  along  &e  RedRivor 
of  blue  limestone,  with  eruptive  rocks.  Coal  is  not  the  only  mineral 
obtained.  Both  lead  and  iroa  are  found ;  and  there  are  saline  springs, 
from  which  a  large  quantity  of  salt  might  be  manubctured.  The 
olimate  is  generally  healthy.  The  northern  parts  are  aubjeot  to  keen 
westerly  winds  from  tbe  Smkj  Honntains,  and  the  wiutere  are  rather 
cold;  butiathesouthem  porta  the  winters  are  mild,  and  all  the  plants 
are  cultivable  which  ore  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
the  same  latitude.  The  soil  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory  ia  gene- 
rally fertile ;  the  northern  ports  are  well  adapted  for  grazing  cattle. 
Haiae,  wheat,  and  other  graina  produce  good  crops  in  almost  every 
plooa  where  they  have  been  tried, 

As  already  said  this  large  tract  of  country  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  transported  from  the 
settled  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they 
have  not  turned  to  ful!  account  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  But 
they  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  steady  indnatriol  efftate,  and 
they  tiave  made  very  considerable  advances  in  ^vilisatiou.  Under  the 
guidance  of  missionariea,  who  have  settled  amongst  them,  tuid  with 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  ths  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
some  of  the  larver  tribes  have  established  regular  governments,  legia- 
latures,  judicial  ofBoers,  churches,  schools,  newspaper^  Ac ;  have 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implement^  cloth,  and 
moat  articles  of  ordinary  farm  and  domestic  use  ;  cultivate  the  land 
with  a  oonsidersble  amount  of  skill;  rear  horses  and  cattle;  butld 
houses ;  and  export  to  neighbouring  states  maize,  ootton,  hidei^  ka. 
By  the  treaty  of  removal  and  settiement,  the  federal  government 
fumiahas  them  with  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  some  other 
mechanics,  and  at  their  first  settlement  gave  tliem  a  stock  of  cattle, 
tui.    Many  of  the  tribes  possess  slaves. 

Ths  principal  Indian  tribes  settled  in  the  territory  are  the  Cherokeea, 
who  numbered  according  to  the  Commieeioner  of  Indian  Abirs,  about 
17,800  in  IS53,  but  whose  numbers  are  usually  estimatad  much  higher; 
the  Crocks,  who  numbered  25,000;  the  Choctaws,  16,000;  theOsages, 
4B«]  ;  tbe  Chickosawa,  4706  ;  the  Pottswatomies  and  Chippewas,  4880  -. 
the  Pawnees,  4500;  the  Seminoies,  3000;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  2373 ;  the 
Shawneesand  Seneoas,  1400  ;  Delanarss,  1130,  &o.  The  Cherokees 
occupy  a  connderable  tract  lying  on  the  north  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
;  and  adjoiiiing  the  state  of  A^kaaBa^  aud  are  the  most  civilised  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes.  [Chrroeibs.]  Tbe  Choctaws  occupy  the  moat 
j  southern  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers. 
The  ChickaaawB  occupy  a  port  of  the  same  countiy,  and  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws.  ITie  country  of  the  Choctaws  is  the  moat  hilly 
and  broken  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  above 
mentioned  rivers  and  their  tribntaries.  The  Choctaws  are  extensively 
engaged  in  agriculture,  raise  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  main,  and 
'  have  good  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  On  the  streams  ai« 
~  nerousgrist-and  saw-mills,and  ootton-gina,  The  houses  and  farms 
well  built,  and  the  grounda  fenced ;  the  mechanical  occupations 
chiefly  carried  on  bj  meobaoioa  provided  by  the  United  Slates 
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govenunent.  The  Choctaws  hare  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  districts  (one  of  which  is  occupied 
ty  the  Chickasaws),  each  of  which  elects  its  own  chief  every  fourth 
year.  A  general  council  of  40  members  is  elected  annually^  who  meet 
in  the  council  houses  and  pass  aU  laws,  &c.,  subject  to  a  qualified  veto 
by  the  chiefs.  Trialby  jury  is  establidied:  with  appeals  to  the  higher 
courts.  At  the  head  of  military  affairs  is  a  general  elected  by  the 
people  at  laiige ;  and  there  are  82  captains  in  each  district.  Numer- 
ous missionaries  are  settled  among  both  the  tribes.  The  Creeks,  with 
whom  are  united  the  Seminoles,  occupy  the  country  between  the 
tracts  of  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  watered  by  the  Canadian  River 
and  the  forks  of  the  Arkansas.  The  country  is  less  fertile  than  the 
districts  occupied  by  those  tribes,  and  the  Creeks  are  on  the  whole 
a  good  deal  less  advanced  in  civilisation.  But  they  have  similar 
government,  organisation,  and  judicature ;  they  dwell  together  in 
towns,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cultivate  their  land  in  common ;  numer- 
ous missionaries  are  settled  amongst  them,  under  whose  advice  they 
have  built  several  churches,  and  established  good  schools;  and 
altogether  the  prospect  of  the  future  progress  of  the  tribe  is  spoken 
of  as  highly  promising.  A  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
made  by  the  executive  of  the  federal  government  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Afiuirs,  to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks, 
offering  to  form  a  state  out  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  and 
thus  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  citizens ;  but  the  Cherokees  it  is 
said  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
tribes  not  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  the  proposal  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Of  the  lesser  tribes  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  that  the  Shawnees 
and  Senecas  are  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territoiy  border- 
ing on  the  Kansas  River.  They  &n  a  frugal  industrious  people,  care- 
fully cultivating  their  farms,  and  raising  considerable  crops  of  maize, 
cotton,  vegetables,  &c,  and  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The 
Osages,  Pottawatomles,  and  Chippewas  occupy  a  tract  north  of  the 
Cherokees ;  they  are  much  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
and  retain  most  of  their  old  wandering  habits.  Their  country  is  not 
very  fertile,  and  they  suffer  much  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  from 
occasional  droughts  in  summer. 

{StcUitUcal  Oageiteer  of  the  UniUd  States;  Haskel  and  Smith, 
Qazetteer  of  the  United  States  ;  Schoolcraft,  The  Red  Man  of  America; 
Atnerican  Indians;  Brownell,  Indian  Rac€i  of  North  Ameiica; 
lUport  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States.) 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  Lake  Michigan  on  the  north, 
between  37*  51'  and  40"  46'  N.  lat,  86'  49'  and  88**  2'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  K.  by  the  state  of  Ohio ;  S.  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  divides 
it  from  Kentucky ;  W.  by  Illinois,  the  Wabash  River  forming  the 
boundary  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  up  to  39°  25';  N.W.  bv 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  N.  by  the  state  of  Michigan.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  276  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  175  miles ;  the 
average  length  is  242  miles,  the  average  bi-eadth  153  miles.  The  area 
is  33,809  square  miles,  or  about  2500  square  miles  more  than  that  of 
Scotland.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  population, 
with  the  relative  numbers  of  whites  and  coloured  persona,  at  the 
decennial  Censuses  during  the  present  century.  The  total  population  in 

1800  was     4,S75,  loolttdinff       16S  (roe  coloured  penons,  and  13$  slaves. 
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None. 

The  population  in  1850  being  all  free,  the  state  is  entitled  according 
to  the  ratio  of  representation,  to  send  eleven  representatives  to 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,.  Indiana 
sends  two  members. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications* — This  state,  like  Illinois, 
has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west.  Like  that  state  also  it  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  one  great  plain.  There  is  indeed  a  tract  of  hillv 
country  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  state  is 
skirted  on  the  south  by  those  eminences  called  '  Ohio  Hills,'  whic^ 
sometimes  touch  the  Onio  and  sometimes  retire  from  it  for  two  or 
three  miles ;  they  are  generally  very  rugged  in  character;  occasionally 
rise  800  feet  above  the  river ;  and  inclose  what  are  termed  the  bottom- 
lands, which  are  chiefly  covered  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  Uiickly 
set  with  forests.  The  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  intermixed 
in  this  state  than  is  usual ;  and  both  prairies  and  timber  lands  are  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  alluvial  river  bottoms  are  all  wid&  Of  these 
wide  valleys,  the  chief  are  the  Ohio,  White  River,  and  Wabash  valleya 
The  Ohio  Valley,  comprising  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles,  is 
for  the  most  purt  a  limestone  region,  very  rugged,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  having  a  soil  too  poor  or  hilly  for  profitable  culture.  The 
White  River  Valley,  extending  from  the  Wabsah  ti^rough  the  centre 
of  the  state  to  the  Ohio,  with  an  area  of  9000  square  miles,  is  almost 
uniformly  level  and  vezy  heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  western 
Parts,  where  there  are  ranges  of  low  rugged  hills  and  some  prairies 
Mid  barrens.  The  soil  throughout  this  valley  is  extremely  rich,  and 
water-power  is  abundant  The  Wabaah  Valley  is  much  larger  than 
the  otheny  oomprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  12,000  square  miles. 
The  eastern  portion  resembles  the  Whit^  River  Valley,  with  which 


it  is  connected  The  other  parts  are  hardly  so  fertile.  Water-power 
is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  middle  part  of  the  valley.  The  northern 
part  of  the  country,  watered  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  KanLikee 
rivers,  resembles  the  Wabash  Valley  in  its  general  character,  but  in 
parts  is  much  more  swampy;  and  bordenng  on  the  latter  it  has 
extensive  sand-hills,  which  are  clothed  with  stunted  pines  and 
burr-oaks. 

The  state  is  amply  watered  by  numerous  fine  rirera.  Few  of  these 
however  besides  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  available  for  nariga<* 
tion;  but  most  afiford  water-power  for  mechanical  purposes.  The 
Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  Indiana^  The  Ohio 
is  described  under  Mississippi  River.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  state  for  a  distance,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  3S0 
miles,  and  is  navigable  throughout.  It  receives  the  water  of  nearly 
all  the  rivers  of  the  state.  The  Wabash  rises  in  Ohio  and  flows 
thence  into  this  state,  having  a  course  first  to  the  north  and  north-west 
and  then  to  the  south-west ;  it  then  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  south, 
and  flowing  in  that  direction  about  90  miles  it  becomes  the  boundarj 
of  the  state.  Its  whole  course  through  this  state,  and  along  its 
western  boundary  is  about  600  miles,  for  more  than  half  of  which 
distance  it  is  navigable ;  but  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  or 
rapids.  All  the  other  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are  tributaries  of 
the  Wabash.  The  White  River,  the  most  important  of  its  tributaries, 
enters  the  Wabash  about  110  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  formed 
of  two  main  branches,  of  which  the  northern,  called  West  Fork,  has 
a  south-west  course  of  about  800  miles,  and  the  southern,  or  East 
Fork,  has  also  a  general  south-west  course  of  200  miles.  Both  of  them 
receive  several  lai^a  tributaries.  Above  the  great  bend  the  Wabash 
receives  the  Tippecanoe  and  the  Eel  rivers  from  the  north-east,  then 
the  Missisinewa  from  the  south-east,  and  Little  River  from  the  north- 
easts White-water  rises  in  Ohio,  and  entering  this  state  on  its  east- 
em  boundary  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  returns  to  Ohio  and  falls  into 
the  Qreat  Miami,  which  imites  with  the  Ohio  at  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states.  Many  streams  fall  into  the  Ohio,  but  none  of  much 
magnitude.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Calumic  and  Deep  vivers, 
and  some  others  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  two  branches 
of  the  Maumee,  the  St  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's,  both  enter  this  state 
from  Ohio  before  their  confluence,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  in  a  course 
almost  directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  united  stream  takes  after 
the  junction,  when  it  turns  eastward  and  re-enters  Ohio,  and  passing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  north-west  comer  of  that 
state,  falls  into  Lake  Erie.  Both  the  Kankakee,  the  principal  arm  of 
the  Illinois,  and  its  main  branch  the  Pickimink  rise  in  this  state.  The 
Kankakee  rises  near  South  Bend  and  nms  sluggishly  through  the 
north-western  counties  for  100  miles,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Yellow 
River,  50  miles  long ;  it  is  bordered  throughout  by  extensive  marshes. 
The  Pickimink  rises  south  of  the  Kankakee,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it 
for  about  50  miles,  and  joins  it  in  Illinois, 

Besides  Lake  Michigan,  its  north-western  boundary,  the  state 
possesses  several  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  small,  and  Ue  to  the  north 
of  the  Wabash  River.  Beaver  Lake  is  six  miles  long,  and  three  miles 
wide.  Mexancukkee  Lake,  in  Marshall  county,  though  much  less  than 
Beaver  Lake,  has  a  far  more  picturesque  appearance  :  it  is  about  three 
miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  other  lakes  seldom  exceed 
a  few  acres  in  extent :  they  have  mostly  sandy  bottoms  and  very  clear 
water,  and  all  of  them  abound  in  fisb. 

The  state  has  two  fine  canals.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  extends 
*from  EvansvUle  on  the  Ohio  to  Toledo  on  Lake  Eri<),  467  miles, 
of  which  879  are  in  Indiana :  it  affords  ready  water  communication 
with  New  York  and  Canada.  The  White  River  Canal  extends  from 
Lawrencebuig  on  the  Ohio,  to  Hagerstown  on  the  National  Road,  in 
Wayne  county,  -75  miles. 

The  ordinary  roads  are  generally  good,  and  there  are  many  good 
plank-roads.  The  railways  are  numerous  and  well  planned :  consider- 
ably more  than  a  thousand  miles  are  in  operation  in  the  state,  and 
almost  as  much  more  in  course  of  construction.  The  lines  mostly 
centre  in  Indianapolis,  and  place  the  capital  and  principal  business 
tovms  of  the  state  in  communication  with  each  other  and  those  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union.  The  principal  line  is  the  State  Central, 
which  radiates  in  all  directions  from  Indianapolis,  and  unites  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  with  the  lines  of  other  states^  Besides  the 
lines  which  diverge  from  Indianapolis  there  are  cross-lines  between 
the  other  lai^e  towns  in  the  state  to  connect  the  several  branches  or 
to  join  the  rulways  of  neighbouring  states^  We  may  enumerate  the 
leading  lines,  including  the  arms  of  the  State  Central : — From  Indiana- 
polis there  are  lmes~to  Bellefontaine  (Ohio),  118  miles;  to  Law- 
renceburg,  90  miles;  to  Madison,  86  miles;  to  EvansvUle,  50  miles; 
to  Terre  Haute,  73  miles ;  to  Peru,  78  miles ;  to  Decatur  — ;  to  Shelby- 
ville,  16  miles;  ta SteubenviUe,  149  miles;  one  in  course  of  oonstrao- 
tion  along  the  Wabash  Valley ;  and  some  others  projected  or  begun. 
Besides  these  from  Indianapolis  there  are  the  Jefiersonville  and 
Edinburgh,  77  miles;  New  Albany  and  Salem,  287  miles;  ^elbyville 
and  Rushtown,  20  miles;  Shelbyville  and  Knightstown,  27  xniles; 
Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi,  90  miles;  Martinsville  and 
Franklin,  25  miles. 

Otology,  Mingralogy,  Aa. — ^The  geology  of  the  state  is  amply  described 
in  the  Reports  by  Dr.  Dale  Owen  of  the  Survey  of  Indiima  made 
under  instructions  from  the  United  States  government.    The  most 
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_  faftUiie  in  tiie  geology  of  Indiana  is  the  large  space  oooupied 
^by  the'  GarboniferouB  strata.      We  will  however  notice  the  lower 
formations  first.    All  the  strata  are  PalsMMEoio  except  some  dilavial 
deposits  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  few  patches  of  new 
red-sandstone  which  overUe  the  coal-measures.    Silurian  rocks  occupy 
Tmt  a  oomparatively  smaJl  area.    Along  the  Ohio,  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  state,  and  extending  for  some  distance  northward,  occur 
Uue  limestone  rooks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  order,  fdrming  a  portion  of 
the  Silurian  bed  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky.    On 
the  west  and  north  they  are  encircled  by  strata  of  diff  limestone,  in 
this  part  of  the  Union  the  characteristio  rocks  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
i^stsuL    Devonian  rocks,  connected  with  the  beds  which  extend  with 
few  interruptions  from  Iowa  through  Illinoia,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  to 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  oooupy  some  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties.     The  upper  cliff  limestones  belong  to  this  series.     The 
Carboniferous  strata  occupy  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  state.    The 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  consist  of  black  bituminous  and  aluouuous 
slates,  which  stretch  in  a  narrow  band  north  from  New  Albany  in 
Floyd  county  to  Decatur,  and  probably  beneath  the  diluvium  much 
farther  north ;  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  forming  the  Knobs,  or  low 
isolated  hills  of  the  inner  country ;  and  of  the  oolitic  limestones  of 
Crawford,  Orange,  Lawrence,  Putuam  and  other  counties.     These 
rocks  occupy  the  country  between  86**  30'  and  87"*  W.  long.,  as  well  as 
a  belt  quite  acroas  the  northern  part  of  the  state.    The  remainder  of 
the  state  west  of  87°  W.  long.,  and  up  to  37**  N.  lat,  is  occupied  by 
the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  rocks  of  the  coal-measures,  being 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  coal  baain  of  Illinois.    The  freestones  of 
this  formation,  aocording  to  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  are  soft  and  fissile,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  mica  disseminated  in  layers  through  their  sub- 
stance^ as  well  as  to  the  liability  to  decomposition  of  the  fiamiginous 
cement  which  unites  their  particles.    The  clay  slates  of  this  formation 
contain  large  quantities  of  iron-ore.      In  some  places  new  red-sand- 
stone  rocks  are  said  by  Dr.  Owen  to  overlie  the  coal  measuresL    The 
same  authority  states  that  a  diluvium  consisting  of  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  overlies,  and  in  many  places  covers  up,  the 
other  formations  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  particularly  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state. 

Neither  of  the  precious  metals  occurs  in  Indiana.  ''The  only 
metals,"  aays  Dr.  Owen,  "  which  need  be  looked  for  are  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  manganese,  sine,  cobalt,  and  possibly  some  varieties  of 
copper  and  arsenic  ores."  Argillaoeous  iron-ore  oocuia  largely  in  the 
clay-slates  of  the  coal-measures ;  hydrated  brown  oxida  of  iron  has 
been  extensivelv  found  near  the  falls  of  Eel  River,  where  large 
smelting-works  have  been  established,  and  elsewhere  also;  bog-iron 
abounds  in  many  places.  Several  detached  pieces  of  native  copper 
have  been  found  in  the  state;  but  Dr.  Dale  Owen  thinks  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  its  occurring  in  washed  gravels,  and  only  in 
isolated  places,  it  does  not  originate  in  the  state.  Coal  appears  likely 
always  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  IndianSi,  and  from 
its  abundance  in  the  western  counties,  the  whole  of  which  are  ooou- 
pied by  the  coal-measures,  Dr.  Dale  anticipates  that  they  will  some 
day  become  the  seats  of  important  manufactures.  All  the  coal  found 
in  Indiana  is  bitominouSi  Salt  is  obtained  in  several  places  where 
the  rocks  are  of  the  inferior  members  of  the  coal-measures.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  occurs  in  various  parts.  Qood  building* 
stone  abounds.  The  oolitic  limestones,  which  occupy  a  large  spacMd, 
make  good  building  materials ;  as  do  also  the  enorinitio  limestones  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  fossiliferous  limestones  of  eastern 
Indiana  are  durable  rocks,  and  some  of  them  afford  beautiful  marbles. 
The  fissile  freestones  of  the  coal-measures  are  too  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere  to  form  a  good  buUding^tone,  but  there  are  excellent 
close-grained  sandstones  in  other  formations.  G^rindstones  and  whet- 
stones of  very  superior  quality  are  obtained  and  exported,  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  day-slates  of  the  carboniferous  group 
make  capital  &:«-bricks ;  and  some  of  the  days  of  the  coal-measures 
ar«  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  stone-ware  and  gray  pottery. 
In  the  limestone  rocks  are  numerous  cavern&  One  of  great  extent 
near  the  Ohio  is  particularly  noted :  in  it  Epsom  salts  are  found  in 
lumpa  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  weight;  a  bushd  of  its  earth  yields 
from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  salt :  nitre  and  gypsum  are 
found  in  the  same  cave. 

CUmate,  SoU,  Prodmctioru,  Jke. — ^The  dimate  resembles  generally 
that  of  Illinois,  but  is  somewhat  more  equable.  In  the  northern  parts 
the  winters  are  severe ;  in  the  southern  they  are  more  genial  Except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wet  prairies  and  swamps  the  climate  is 
everywhere  healthy. 

'*  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Indiana,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  <*iB  univer- 
sally admitted,  yet  few  are  aware  that  it  arises  mainly  from  its 
geological  position.  It  is  well  known  to  geologists  that  that  soil  is 
the  most  productive  which  has  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of 

the  greatest  variety  of  different  rocks Now  Indiana  is 

situated  near  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  north-western  America, 
and  far  distant  from  the  primitive  ranges  of  mountains ;  and  her  soil 
IS  accordingly  formed  from  the  destruction  of  a  vast  variety  of  rocks, 
both  crystidline  and  sedimentary,  which  have  been  minutely  divided 
and  intimately  blended  together  by  the  action  of  air  sad  water.  It 
has  all  the  elementa  therefore  of  extraordinary  fertility.  .  .  .  The 
soil  in  Crawford^  Lawrence,  Orange,  Monroe,  Owen,  and  Putnam 


rsouthem  and  midland]  counties,  bdngfbrmeddiiefly  from  the  oolitio 
limestones,  has  a  calcareous  character,  and  is  admirably  adspted  for 
the  gro?rth  of  grasses.  Clay  will  be  found  to  predominate  in  the 
soil  of  the  counties  of  Flovd,  Clark,  Scott^  Jennings  and  parts  of 
Bartholomew,  Decatur,  Shelby,  Johnson,  Marion,  and  Hancock 
[counties  lying  generally  in  the  south-east],  because  the  soil  of  those 
counties  is  underlaid  by  day-date.  Hence  we  find  the  beech-tree,^ 
which  delights  in  a  clavey  soil,  there  growing  luxuriantJy.  The' 
soil  of  Jefferson,  Switaorland,  Dearborn,  Ripley,  Franklin,  Fayette, 
Union,  and  parts  of  Decatur  and  Eush  [eastern  counties],  being 
formed  upon  alternating  strata  of  day  and  limestone,  must  partake 
chiefly  of  these  two  earths.  This  soil  is  also  wdl  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grasses.  The  soil  of  the  north-western  counties  appears 
to  be  a  siliceo-calcareous  sand,  resting  upon  a  day  bottom ;  this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  productive  than  its 
external  appearance  promises."  The  alluvial  tracts  along  the  river 
couiBes  are  remarkably  fertileu 

Indiana  is  very  rich  in  indigenous  timber ;  all  the  trees  natural  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  whole  central  region  of  the  United  States 
flourish  in  it;  and  many  of  the  forest-trees,  especially  the  oak, 
walnut^  sycamore,  and  poplar,  attain  a  noble  siie.  Oak  of  various 
kinds,  and  beech,  are  the  most  prevalent;  but  the  sugar>maple,  ash, 
buckeye,  hickory,  walnut,  dm,  poplar,  sycamore,  co^^-trse,  cherry^ 
linden,  honey-locust,  and  hackberry  are  as  widdy  difibsed  though  less 
abundant.  The  chestnut  only  occurs  on  the  upper  course  of  White 
River;  the  black  locust  is  plentiful  along  the  Ohio,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  interior ;  the  pine  occurs  on  the  £^bs  along  the  Ohio,  and  on 
the  sand*hills  bordering  Lake  Michigan ;  the  tamarack  is  found  only 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Kankakee ;  the  cotton-wood  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  valleys  of  the  southern  rivers ;  the  caUdpa,  pecan,  and  cypress 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  White  River.  The  dogwood,  spear, 
thorn,  and  hasel  are  the  prindpal  of  the  smaller  trees.  In  the  forests, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  prairies  and  barrens,  are  numerous  indi« 
genous  fruit*trees,  including  the  pawpaw,  plum,  cherry,  mulbeny, 
crab,  &c. ;  and  ^d  grapes,  cranberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries, 
and  strawberries  abound. 

The  number  of  farms,  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  prodaeta 
cultivated,  d;a,  will  be  suffidently  indicated  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  prindpal  results  of  the  inquiries  made  respecting  the 
agrioultm*al  statistics  at  the  last  census.  The  numbw  of  farms  under 
cultivation  in  Indiana  on  the  1st  of  June  1860  was  98,896;  the  extent 
of  improved  land  in  farms  was  6,046,648  acres ;  of  unimproved, 
7,746,879  acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  returned  at  186,885,178 
dollars;  of  farming  implements  snd  machinery,  6,704,444  dollars. 
The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  :-^ 
Whea^  6,214,458  bushels;  maifle,  52,964,868  bushels;  rye,  78,792 
bushels;  oats,  5,655,014  bushels;  barley,  45,488  bushels;  buokwheaty 
149,470  bushels;  potatoes,  2,088,887  bushels;  sweet  potatoes, 
201,711  bushds;  pess  and  beans,  85,778  bushels;  hops,  92, 796 lbs.; 
hay,  408,280  tons ;  dover  seed,  18,820  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds, 
11,951  bushehi;  flax,  584,469 lbs.;  flax-seed,  86,888  bushels;  tdbaooo» 
l,044,6201bs.  Of  maple  sugar  2,921,192  lbs.,  and  180,825  gallons  of 
molasses,  were  made :  the  sugar-cane  is  not  grown.  Of  wine  14,055 
gallons  were  made ;  the  wine,  a  kind  of  daret,  made  at  the  Swiss 
settlement  of  Yevay,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  made  in  the  United 
States.  A  very  large  quantity  of  hemp  is  grown  and  prepared ;  but 
of  Indiana,  as  of  Dlinoiii,  the  'Census  Report'  states  the  "returns 
were  so  confused,  and  all  other  sources  of  information  so  vague  and 
indefinite^  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strike  the  item  of  hemp 
from  the  agricultural  tables  of  the  state."  Scarcely  any  cotton  & 
grown.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  824,940  dollars;  of 
market-garden  products,  72,864  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  814,299 ;  asses  and 
mules,  6599 ;  milch  cows,  284,644 ;  working  oxen,  40,221 ;  other 
cattle,  889,891;  sheep,  1,122,498;  swine,  2,268,776.  The  value  of 
livestock  was  22,478,565  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  6,567,985 
dollars.  The  estimated  value  of  poultry  was  857,594  dollars.  The 
products  of  animals  were  :  —  Butter,  12,881,585  lbs. ;  cheese, 
624,564  lb&;  wool,  2,610,287 lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,  887 lbs.;  bee^-waz 
and  honey,  985,829  lbs. 

Manu/actureSf  OornmereCf  ifra — The  western  counties  of  Indiana  are 
probably  destined  at  some  future  day  to  become  important  mafiu- 
facturing  districts ;  but  at  present  the  manufacturing  capabilities  of 
the  state  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  though  considerable  progress 
has  been  and  is  constantly  being  made.  The  chief  manufacturing 
towns  are  Madison,  Cannelton,  New  Albany,  and  Indianapolis.  At 
the  census  of  1850  there  were  returned  as  employed  in  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  45,818  free  males 
over  15  years  of  age ;  the  number  employed  in  agriculturo  being 
168,229,  and  in  labour  not  agricultural  29,854.  The  whole  number 
of  manufiicturing  establiahments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars 
and  upwards  in  1850  was  4826,  of  which  2  were  cotton  factories,  88 
woollen  foctories,  19  iron-works,  and  858  tanneries:  the  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  returned  at  7,235,220  dollars. 
The  cotton  factories  employed  on  an  average  88  males  and  57  females 
and  a  capital  of  48,000  dollars.  The  woollen  factories  employed 
189  males  and  57  females,  and  a  capital  of  171,545  dollars.  The 
iron-works  consisted  of  14  for  osattng*,  emnloying  148  Lauds  and  < 
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capital  of  82,960  dollars ;  2  for  pig^iron,  employing  88  hands  and  a 
capital  of  72,000  dollars;  and  2  for  wrought-iron, employing  24  hands 
and  a  capital  of  17,000  dollars.  The  tanneries  employed  888  hands 
and  a  capital  of  514,897  dollars.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
flour,  grut,  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills;  with  oooperSy  wheelwrights,  and 
other  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  home-made  manufactures  of  the 
year  were  valued  at  1,681,089  dollars. 

Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce.  It  has  however  a  very 
great  trade  with  the  other  states,  and  a  large  domestic  trade,  for 
whidi  its  fine  system  of  canals  and  railways,  and  its  navigable  rivers, 
afford  remarkable  facilities. 

J}Unsiont,  Tawm,  isc» — Indiana  is  divided  into  91  counties.  Indiana- 
polis is  the  political  capital  of  the  state ;  Madison  and  New  Albany 
are  however  equally  Important  towns.  Of  these,  with  such  other 
places  as  call  for  particular  notice,  we  append  a  brief  account  (the 
population  is  that  of  1860) : — 

Indiana'polUt  the  capital,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  River,  in  %r  55'  N.  lat,  86*"  5'  W.  long., 
573  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Washington :  population,  8091.  On  the 
admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  capital  This  spot^  then  the  midst 
of  a  dense  forest^  was  chosen,  and  in  1821  the  city  was  laid  out  The 
main  street,  Washington  Avenue,  through  which  the  National  Road 
passes,  is  120  feet  wide;  the  secondary  streets  are  90  and  80  feet 
wide ;  thev  intersect  at  right  ang^e&  The  state  house  is  an  imitation 
Greek  building  180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide ;  the  governor's  house  is 
a  spacious  edifice  standing  on  a  natural  mound  near  the  centre  of  the 
city ;  the  other  public  buildings,  many  of  them  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial structures,  are  the  state  offices.  United  States  land  office, 
spacious  market-houses,  several  good  churches,  schools,  colleges, 
benevolent  institutions,  hotels,  bridges,  &c  It  is  said  that  no  oUier 
city  of  its  size  in  the  Union  has  equal  public  accommodation.  The 
place  has  some  manufactures  and  a  gcod  deal  of  trade,  and  from 
being  the  centre  of  the  extensive  railway  system,  mentioned  above, 
has  considerable  goods  traffic,  and  is  a  busy  travelling  station.  Eight 
weekly  newspapers  (one  or  two  with  daily  issues  abo)  are  published 
here. 

Cannelion,  on  the  Ohio,  124  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  is  a 
small  but  rising  manufsctiuing  town.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
quality  of  coal  obtained  here ;  tiie  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  cotton, 
and  eitfthenware ;  fire  clay,  and  building  materials  abound.  ColwmiiuSf 
the  capital  of  Bartholomew  county,  on  the  east  fork  of  White  River, 
40  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1008,  is  another  of 
the  rising  manufacturing  towns  of  the  state,  and  from  its  convenient 
situation  and  facilities  of  transport  appears  likely  soon  to  heoome 
an  important  place.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly. 
ConnertviUe,  the  capital  of  Fayette  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  ^e 
White  Water  River,  population  2200,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  White  Water  Canal  and  the  junction  railway  afford  great  facilities 
for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  court-house  is 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  state;  there  are  several 
churches  and  public  schools,  and  substantial  stores  and  warehouses. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  OraiwfordtmUef  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sugar  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Waba^  46  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Indiimapolis,  population  1513,  is  a  busy  manufiicturing  and 
commercial  town,  and  the  seat  of  Wabash  College ;  two  newspapers 
are  pubUshed  here  weekly.  Evansville,  population  8235, .  stands  on 
high  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Evansville  and  Illinois 
railway,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  town  and  travelling  station  on 
the  Ohio  between  Louisville  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
400  miles.  In  1850  before  the  completion  of  the  railway  and  canal 
the  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  and  departures  was  5898;  and  the 
imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  7,000,000  doUwrs :  and  since  then 
the  trade  of  the  port  has  greatly  increased.  It  will  probably  become 
the  chief  dep6t  of  the  coal-tiade  of  the  state.  Besides  the  usual' 
county  buildings  there  are  several  churches  and  schools,  a  United  States 
marine  hospit^  market-house,  and  several  hotels,  warehouses,  and 
stores.  Two  daily  newspapers,  having  also  weekly  issues,  one  tri-weekly, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper  are  published  here.  Fori  Wayne,  the  capital 
of  Allen  county,  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  point  where  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Mary  riven  unite  and  form  the  Miami,  about  105  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Indianapolis  :  population,  4282.  Being  excellently 
situated  for  riyer,  canal,  railway,  and  plank-road  communication.  Fort 
Wayne  has  become  within  the  last  10  years  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  stata  Besides  the  county  buildings,  churches 
and  schools,  it  contains  a  branch  state  bank,  a  United  States  land 
office,  and  extensive  warehouses.  Two  newspapera  are  published  here 
weekly.  J^ertanville,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  opposite 
Louisville,  105  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis:  population,  2122. 
The  town  contains  besides  churches  and  schools,  a  United  States  land 
office,  several  large  stores  and  warehouses,  and  a  good  1aJ^^ing  place. 
Steamboats  are  buUt  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  business  carried 
on.  Z<rfayeUe  City,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  stands  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  60  miles  N.W. 
from  Indianapolis :  population,  j6129.  The  city  stands  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  canal,  railway,  and 
plauk-ruad   traffic      Several  considerable   factories,  and    floui'-  and 


paper-mills  are  in  the  citv  and  its  vicinity;  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  extremely  fertile.  In  the  city  are  churches  of  idl  tha 
leading  sects ;  severs!  public  schools ;  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  and 
two  other  banks ;  and  numerous  stores,  warehouses,  and  hotels^  Two 
daily  newspapers,  having  also  weekly  issues,  and  one  weekly  new>- 
paper,  are  published  here.  La  Porte,  stands  -on  the  edge  of  a  prairie, 
180  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1821 ;  it  is  tha 
seat  of  the  Indiaila  Medical  College,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  grain 
and  live-stock.  Lawrencdmrff,  on  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  79  miles  S.K  from  Indianapolis : 
population,  8487.  Partly  as  the  shipping  outlet  of  a  singularly 
fertile  valley,  and  partly  owing  to  the  great  fiAcUities  for  traffic  which, 
it  possesses  as  the  termini  of  the  White  Water  Canal,  and  of  the 
Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi  railway,  the  city  has  become  an 
important  commercial  centre.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  shipping 
trade,  hss  several  large  mills,  a  very  extensive  distillery,  and  various 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Loganeport,  the  capital  of  Catss  county,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Eel  River  with  the 
Wabash,  68  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis:  population,  about 
3000.  The  falls  of  the  Wabash,  which  are  just  above  the  town,  affi>rd 
vast  water-power,  by  which  several  large  mills  are  worked.  The 
town  is  the  mart  for  a  wide  and  very  fertile  region,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  river,  canal,  and  plonk-roada.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  here  weekly.  Madieon,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  on 
the  Ohio,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railway, 
86  miles  S.  by  £.  from  the  latter  city ;  population,  8012.  The  city 
occupies  a  pleasant  site;  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  straight 
streets;  contains  the  usual  county  buildings;  several  churches  snd 
schools ;  numerous  trading  establishments,  cotton-factories,  iron-worki^ 
flour-  and  other  mills;  and  supports  two  newspapers.  Nev  Albany, 
a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Floyd  county,  stands  on  the  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  S.  by  £.  from  Indianapolis,  and  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Louis- 
ville :  population,  8181,  or  with  the  suburbs,  9895.  The  city,  now 
the  largest  in  the  state,  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  wide  streets 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  with  others  crossing  them  at  right 
angles;  and  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  phice  is  that  of  building  and  repairing  the  river 
steamboats;  sloops  and  schooners  are  also  built;  and  there  are  large 
iron-  and  machine-works,  steam  flour*,  and  saw-miUs,  Ac  The  city 
contains  the  county  buildings,  numerous  churches,  schools,  a  lyceum, 
&C. ;  and  supports  two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  New  ffarmony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  143  miles  aW.  by  S.  from  Indiana- 
polis, claims  notice  as  the  site  of  the  establishment  of  two  well-known 
sodalist  communities.  The  followers  of  the  Qerman  socialist  Qeorge 
Rapp,  who  on  first  emigrating  from  Suabia  had  established  themselves 
in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  removed  here  in  1814.  For  their 
colony  they  purchased  17,000  acres  of  land,  which  they  de&red  and 
laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  They  built  good  houses,  churches^ 
farm  buildings,  &a,  and  cultivated  their  land  in  a  superior  manner. 
Here  they  remained,  having  all  things  in  common,  until  1824,  when 
not  liking  the  climate  they  sold  their  settlement  to  Robert  Owen  of 
Lanark,  and  removed  to  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
new  establishment,  Economy,  still  exists.  Owen  and  his  followers 
formed  a  large  community  at  New  Harmony,  but  after  awhile 
discord  broke  out^  and  the  establishment  proving  a  complete  failiue 
was  broken  up.  Biting  Sun,  the  capital  of  Ohio  county,  stands  on 
high  ground  on  the  Ohio  River,  87  miles  S.E.  from  Indianapolis: 
population,  1654.  It  is  a  rapidly  increasing  commercial  town,  and 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  district;  contains  the  county  buildings,  six 
churches,  several  schools,  ootton  and  woollen  factories,  tanneries,  &c; 
and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers.  BuehviUe,  the  capital  and 
centre  of  Rush  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  Big  Flat  Creek,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Rushville  and  Shelbyville  railway,  38  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Indianapolis,  population  2108,  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  containing 
the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  schools,  numerous 
mills,  &C. ;  and  supports  two  newspapers.  SkdbyviUe,  the  capital  of 
Shelby  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  26  miles  S.K  from 
Indianapolis,  population  995,  though  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  place  of  Uttle  note,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  having  been  made  the  point  of  junction  of  several  lines 
of  railway.  SovAh  Bend,  the  capital  of  St  Joseph  county,  on  the 
south  bend  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
state,  192  miles  N.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1652,  is  one  of  the 
new  towns  of  this  state  (it  was  founded  in  1831)  which  are  so  rapidly 
growing  into  flourishing  places,  and  of  which  the  number  of  inha< 
bitants  conveys  but  a  very  insufficient  idea  of  their  activity  and 
amount  of  business.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  court-house^ 
jaU,  market-place,  4  churches,  schools,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  bank, 
railwav  station,  &a  There  are  a  woollen  factory,  several  saw-,  flour-, 
and  oil-mills;  agricultural  implement,  edge-tool,  and  machine  works, 
and  a  large  peg,  last,  lath,  and  veneer-mill.  Terre  Haute,  the 
capital  of  Vigo  county,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
state,  received  its  name  from  the  high  ground  forming  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wabash  on  which  it  is  built :  population,  4051.  The  town  contains 
a  fine  court-house,  town-hall,  13  churches,  several  schools,  a  state 
bank,  and  numerous  well-built  stores,  warehouaes,  aud  hotels.  A 
veiy  laige  business,  wholesale  as  well  as  retaiU  iji  carried  on.    The 
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znanufactoiieB  consist  of  2  iron-foundries ;  8  oarriage  imd  waggon 

factories ;  18  oooperages ;  2  soap-works ;  sereml  steam-,  oil-,  flour-, 

and    Baw-miUs;    breweries  and  distilleries;    and   4   large  slaughter 

houses  and  packing  establishments,  in  which  59,000  hogs  were  killed, 

■alted,  and  packed  in  barrels  in  1850.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  rich 

beds  of  iron  and  coal.    Terre  Haute  is  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 

and  sereral  of  the  most  important  railways  of  the  state  connect  hera 

Six   ^vreekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.      Vineennetf  the 

capital  of  Knox  county,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  about 

100    xxiiles   S.W.  from  Indianapolis:  population,  2070.     The  town, 

which  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  by  the  French 

in  1702  as  a  trading  port,  and  formed  into  a  town  with  its  present 

name  in  1749,  is  regularly  laid  out^  the  principal  streets  lying  parallel 

with  the  river,  and  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles.    The  public 

edifioee,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  superior  character,  aito  the  county 

buildings,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  market-house.  United  States  land  office, 

■everal  churches,  of  which  tiie  Roman  Catholic  catiiedral,  a  spacious 

and  well-built  structure,  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and  several  schools, 

among  others  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary,  and  2  orphan 

■chools.    The  Wabash  is  navigable  up  to  Vincennes  by  steamboats, 

and  the  town  has  good  railway  accommodation.      WaAington,  the 

capital  of  Davies  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Fork  of  the 

White  River,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Indianapolis,  population  2578,  is  a 

place  of  local  importance,  containing,  besides  the  county  buildings, 

five  churches,  and  several  schools. 

Government,  Judicature,  &e, — The  present  constitution  of  the  state 

was  passed  in  convention  in  Februaiy  1851,  and  having  been  ratified 

by  the  People  a  few  months  later,  came  into  operation  in  November 

1851.    By  it  the  right  of  voting  appertains  to  eveiy  white  msle  citizen 

of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six 

months ;  and  every  white  male  of  foreign  birth,  21  years  old,  who 

has  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  in  the  state  six  months 

next  preceding  an  election,  and  who  shall  have  duly  declared  his 

intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    No  coloured 

peraon  can  vote.    All  elections  by  the  people  are  by  ballot.    The 

general  assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members,  who  are  elected 

for  four  years,  lutlf  being  elected  every  two  years ;  and  of  a  House  of 

Representatives  of  100  members,  who  are  elected  annually.     The 

representatives  are  apportioned  according  to  a  census  of  white  males 

taken  every  six  years.    The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 

acts  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  has  a  salary  of 

1500  dollars.     The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending 

Kovember  1st  1852,  was  1,288,601  dollars;  the  expenditure  for  the 

same  year  was  1,061,605  dollars.      The  public  debt  of  the  state, 

October  81st  1852,  was,  according  to  the  financial  statement  of  the 

state  govemment---foreign  debt,  6,712,880  dollars;   domestic  debt^ 

2175  dollars ;  total,  6,715,055  dollars :   but  Indiana  though  not  a 

repudiating^  was  a  defaulting  state,  and  this  amount  does  not  include 

the  entire  sum  borrowed  and  not  repaid.    In  1847  the  state  owed 

11,048,000  dollars  principal  of  her  foreign  deb^  and  8,326,640  dollars 

interest,  in  all  14,874,640  dollara    In  that  year  the  legislature  made 

proposals  to  the  bond  holders  that  they  should  complete  the  Wabash 

and  Erie  Canal  and  take  the  state's  mterest  in  it  for  half  the  sum 

.  due;  and  that  the  other  half  should  be  converted  into  new  stock.    It 

10  only  upon  the  new  stock,  made  under  this  arrangement,  that  the 

state  considers  itself  bound  to  pay  either  debt  or  interest      The 

redemption,    principal  and  interest,  of  the   half  thrown  upon  the 

canal  depends  upon  the  receipts  of  the  canal.     Of  the  old  bonds 

about  982,000  dollars  remained  unsurrendered  and  outstanding  at  the 

end  of  1852.      The  assessed  value  of  personal  and  real   estate  in 

Indiana  in  1850  was  152,870,899  dollars;  but  the  estimated  or  true 

Talue  was  placed  at  202,650,264  doUars.      No  return  of  the  state 

militia  has  been  made  to  the  federal  government  since  1832 ;  it  then 

consisted  of  53,913  men,  of  whom  2861  were  commissioned  officers: 

it  now  probably  comprises  nearly  treble  that  number. 

The  constitution  prohibits  slavery ;  and  it  further  enacts  that  no 
coloured  person  shall  come  into,  or  settle  in,  the  state ;  that  all  con- 
tracts made  with  such  persons  shall  be  void,  and  that  all  persons 
employing  them  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  500  dollars, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  fines  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
colonisation  of  those  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descendants 
who  were  in  the  state  at  the  adoption  of  the  oonsUtutiony  and  who 
are  willing  to  emigrate. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  courts  drouit  courts,  and 
courts  of  common  pleas.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  and 
certain  original  jurisdiction :  it  is  presided  over  by  four  judges  who 
have  salaries,  of  1200  dollars  each.  There  are  eleven  circuit  courts, 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  each  presided  over  by  a  judge, 
with  a  salary  of  1000  dollars,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  circuit  for  six  years.  The  district  courts  of  common  pleas  are  44 
in  number;  each  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  is  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  people  of  the  district,  and  has  a  salary  of  from  300  to 
800  dollars  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  district ; 
these  courts  have  probate  jurisdiction;  and,  under  restrictions,  civU 
Jurisdiction  where  the  amount- in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  dollars, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  felonies  not 
pumshable  with  death. 

Indiana  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
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The  total  sum  available  for  school  purposes  amounted  in  1852  to 
2,278,588  dollars;  but  the  funds  set  aside,  but  not  yet  available  will, 
with  certain  fines  and  forfeitures  appropriated  to  the  same  end,  it  is 
estimated,  amount  to  5,000,000  dollars  in  1857,  when  the  chief  amount 
will  fall  in.  In  1850  there  were  11  colleges  in  the  state,  having  61 
teachers  and  1069  pupils.  The  number  of  *  public  schools  *  was  4822, 
haying  4860  teachers,  and  161,500  pupila  The  total  number  of 
children  in  the  state  attending  schools  ia  Uiat  year,  as  returned  by 
families  was  220,034,  of  whom  923  were  free  coloured  children.  The 
number  of  adults  in  the  state  unable  to  read  and  write  was  72,710, 
of  whom  69,445  were  natives  and  3265  foreigners.  The  number  of 
free  coloured  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  was  2170.  The  princi- 
pal oollrges  are  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Bloomington,  founded 
m  1816,  which  has  5  professors,  32  students,  and  a  library  of  4200 
volumes;  Hanover  College,  at  Hanover,  founded  in  1832,  which  has 
6  tutors,  100  students,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes ;  Wabash 
College,  at  Crawfordsville,  founded  in  1834,  which  has  7  tutors,  43 
students,  and  a  library  of  6400  volumes;  and  Indiana  Ashbury 
(Methodist)  University,  Greencastle,  founded  in  1887,  which  has  8 
tutors^  120  pupils,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  are  state 
asylums  at  Indianapolis  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  152  inmates  in 
1852 ;  the  blind  with  51  inmates ;  and  the  insane  with  159  inmates. 

Of  the  members  of  religious  sects  in  the  state  the  Methodists  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  after  them  the  Baptista  In  1850  Uie 
Methodists  had  778  churches,  with  accommodation  for  266,372 
persons;  the  Baptists  had  428  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
138,788  persons ;  the  Presbyterians  had  282  churches  with  accommo- 
dation for  105,582  persons;  the  *  Christiana'  had  187  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  65,341  persons;  the  Quakers  had  89  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  44,915  persons ;  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
63  churches,  with  accommodiation  for  25,115  persons ;  the  Lutherans 
had  63  churches,  with  accommodation  for  19,050  persons;  the 
Episcopalians  are  returned  as  having  only  23  churches,  with  accom- 
modation for  7300  persons;  and  the  Congregationalists  as  having 
only  2  churches,  with  accommodation  for  1400  persons,  while 
Moravians  are  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  Tunkers,  Universalists, 
and  several  other  sects  exceed  the  latter.  Indiana  constitutes  a 
diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Yincennea  One  hundred  and  seven  periodicals, 
of  which  2  are  religious,  21  literary  and  miscellaneous,  and  84  political, 
are  published  in  the  state :  of  these  95  are  weekly  publications ;  and 
the  total  annual  circulation  amounts  to  4,316,828  copiea 

Indiana  formed  a  part  of  the  cession  of  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  in  1787;  and  was  included  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  until  1801,  when  it  was  with  Illinois  erected  into  a  distinct 
territory.  In  1809  it  was  placed  under  a  separate  territorial  govern- 
ment; and  in  1818  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

(Fisher,  StatUtical  OazetUer  of  the  United  StaUa,  1853 ;  Lippbcotl^ 
New  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Statee,  1854 ;  Haskell  and  Smith,  Cbm- 
plete  Oazetteer  of  the  United  Statee;  Seventh  Ceneue  of  the  United 
Statet,  Official  Report,  1853 ;  D.  Dale  Owen,  Oeological  Survey  of  the 
State  of  Indiana;  Marcou,  CholofficcU  Map  of  the  United  States,  with 
Explanatory  Text;  American  Almanae,  1854,  &a) 

INDORE.    [HnrDUBTAN.] 

INDRE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  IVance,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  R  by  that  of  Cher,  S.  by  those  of 
Creuse  and  Haute-Vienne,  and  W.  by  those  of  Yienne  ana  Indre-et- 
Loire.  It  Ues  between  46*  21'  and  47**  16'  N.  lat,  0'  53'  and  2**  12' 
E.  long.,  and  measures  64  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  with  a  mean 
breadUi  of  54  miles.  The  area  is  2629  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1846  was  268,977,  in  1851  it  amounted  to  271,938;  which  gives 
103'41  to  the  square  mile,  being  71*17  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  all  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Berri,  and  is  named  from  its  chief  river 
the  Indre. 

Sutface,  SoU,  Ac, — ^The  department  is  in  general,  level ;  the  only 
hills  of  any  considerable  size  are  the  gruiitic  swells  on  the  southern 
border,  and  the  gentle  slopes  that  diversify  the  valleys  of  the  Creuse 
and  the  Indre.  The  sunace  presents  three  marked  and  distinct 
divisions.  The  first  called  Bois-Chaud  comprises  seven-tenths  of  the 
whole  department,  including  the  arrondissements  of  La-Ch&tre,  a 
great  portion  at  ti^ose  of  ChAteauroux  and  Le-Blano^  and  a  third  of 
that  of  Issoudun ;  it  is  divided  where  arable  into  a  great  number  of 
small  farms,  and  presents  a  very  varied  appearance,  from  the  number 
of  its  hedges,  ditches,  and  woods.  The  second  division,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Champagne,  is  a  flat  treeless  country,  without  hedge 
or  inolosnre  of  any  }dnd,  divided  into  large  farms,  and  comprising 
two-thirds  of  the  arrondissement  of  Issoudun  and  a  part  of  that  of 
Ch&teauroux.  The  third  division,  called  La-Brenne,  comprises  parts 
of  the  arrondissements  of  Chftteauioux  and  Le-Blano,  and  presents  a 
flat  surface^  covered  in  parts  with  shallow  ponds,  which  rest  on  a 
bottom  of  compact  clay,  and  which  by  their  pestilential  ezhalationa 
are  very  ii^urious  to  health.  The  land  varies  greatly  in  quality  from 
light  moss  or  barren  sand  to  stiff  clay,  and  from  the  vagetable  mould 
half  covered  wiUi  flints  to  the  rich  homogeneous  soil  oeJled  '  terre  de 
Beauce^'  which  is  considered  the  most  productive,  and  covers  194,790 
acres.    The  flinty  soils,  amounting  to  111,626  acres,  are  best  adapted 
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for  vine  culture.  All  the  land  capable  of  cultiTation  is  tilled,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  A  line  draim  from  north-east  to 
south-west  through  Ch&teauroux  divides  the  chalk  formation  of  the 
Paris  basin  from  the  new  red-sandstone  which  occupies  all  the  south- 
eastern division,  except  along  the  southern  border,  where  the  primitiTe 
rocks  appear. 

Biveri,  CommuniccUtons,  Ac— The  Indre  rises  just  within  the  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  and  entering  that  of  Indre  flows  north-west  past 
Bainte-S^T^re,  La-Ch&tre,  Cbftteauroux,  and  Ch&tUloD,  below  which  it 
enters  the  department  of  Indre-et-Iioire;  here  passing  Loches,  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  .as  far  as 
Montbazon,  and  then  turning  west  passes  A  zay-le-Rideau,  below  which 
it  enters  the  Loire  midway  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Cher  and 
the  Vienne.  Its  whole  length  is  124  miles,  of  which  44  miles  are 
navigable ;  its  mean  width  is  98  feet,  and  its  ordinary  depth  from  6 
to  6  feet.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  which  rise  from  10  to  11  feet  at 
most,  and  spreading  beyond  tiie  banks  sometimes  do  great  damage, 
but  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  The  number  of  mills  along 
the  banks  of  this  river  is  very  great.  The  south  and  south-west  of 
the  department  is  drained  by  the  Oretue  and  its  feeder  the  Anglin, 
which  is  itself  increased  by  the  Abloux.  [Credsb. j  The  west  of 
the  department  is  drained  bv  the  Claise,  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse.  which 
flows  through  the  marshy  district  of  Brenne  j  and  the  east  and  north 
are  drained  by  feeders  of  the  Cher,  namely,  the  Aroiif  which  receives 
the  Thiols,  and  the  i^otfxon,  fed  by  the  Nahon. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  a  raili*oad  which  branches  off  from 
the  Orldans-Bourges  line  at  Vierzon,  and  runs  through  Issoudun  and 
ChAteauroux  to  Argenton  on  the  Creuse.  It  is  traversed  also  by  6 
imperial,  16. departmental,  and  31  parish  roads. . 

Produce,  Ac. — The  department  contains  1,688,021  acres,  of  which 
092,215  acres  are  under  tillage;  210,796  consist  of  natural  pasture; 
44,752  acres  are  under  vine  culture ;  166,609  are  covered  with  woods 
and  forests ;  185,868  acres  consist  of  sands,  heaths,  and  barren  moors ; 
18,274  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  planta- 
tions of  different  sorts;  and  31,055  acres  are  covered  with  ponds, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  The  common  breadstuffs  are  produced  in  quantity 
more  than  enough  for  the  consumption;  buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
chestnuts,  and  fruits  are  also  grown.  The  annual  produce  of  wine 
is  6,600,000  gallons,  about  one-half  of  which  is  exported.  Although 
the  pasture  land  is  of  no  great  extent,  yet  considera  jle  numbers  of 
homed  cattle  are  kept;  hay  is  saved  for  their  winter  food,  and  in 
summer  the  scantiness  of  the  pasture  is  eked  out  with  the  leaves  of 
trees,  especially  with  those  of  the  elm.  Sheep  are  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  farmer  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  the 
quality  of  the  wool  of  the  Champagne  district  especially  is  very 
superior.  The  sheep  are  very  carefully  tended;  ewes,  lamb-hogs, 
and  wethers  are  kept  in  separate  flocks,  each  under  its  own  shepherd; 
thev  are  never  folded :  when  the  winter  is  severe  they  get  a  mixture 
of  hay  and  straw  three  times  a  day.  Great  numbers  of  geese  and 
turkeys  are  reared,  and  also  of  mules,  pigs,  and  horses.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  hesdthy  except  in  the  Brenne  district,  where  tiie 
atmosphere  is  almost  always  charged  with  pestilential  fogs. 

Minerals,  Manufacturet,  dtc,  —  Several  iron-mines  are  worked ; 
marble,  millstone,  limestone,  mica,  flinty  lithographic  stones,  granite, 
quartz,  spar,  marl,  potters*-clay,  variegated  marbles,  &c.,  are  found. 

The  cloth  manufactures  of  Ch&teauroux  and  some  other  places  in 
the  department  are  important ;  linen,  hosiery,  scythes,  paper,  porce- 
lain, and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  numerous 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen-yam,  leather,  beer, 
parchment,  &c.  The  number  of  iron  foi^es  and  foundries  is  17 ;  of 
wind-  and  water-mills,  573 ;  and  of  factories  of  different  kinds,  217. 
The  most  important  iron-works  are  those  of  Clavi^res.  The  commerce 
of  the  department  is  composed  of  the  various  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  named.  Fairs  are  held  principally  for  the  sale  of 
sheep. 

^  JHvitumi  and  Towns, — The  department  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements,  whiol^  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follows  i-^ 


AnondlMements. 

Cantons. 

Commimei. 

88 

66 
49 
69 

PoptOatlon  in  1861; 

1.  Chftteaaroux   . 

2.  Le.Blano     .        .    . 
8.  iMoadnn         •        • 
4.  La-Ch&tre  .       •     • 

8 

6 

4 
• 

102,010 
61,077 
60,668 
67,844 

Total 

2' 

S47 

.271,088 

1.  Of  the  flrst  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
»pital  is  CHlTBauROUX.  Of  the  other  towns  w©  briefly  notice  the 
following,  the  population  In  each  case  being  that  of  the  commune  •— 
Argmtonrwr'Oreuse,  19  miles  by  railway  S.a W.  from  Chftteauroux!  is 
Duilt  on  both  banks  of  the  Creuse,  and  conrista  of  an  upper  town 
which  grew  up  round  an  ancient  castle  now  in  mins,  and  of  a  lower 
town  joined  to  the  former  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  most  remarkable 
■tmctures  now  remaining  ux  the  upper  town,  which  is  entered  by  four 
gate^are  the  Gate  of  Auditory,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  dese- 
crated ohuroh  of  flt-Benolt>  now  used  as  the  com-market>  on  the  roof 


of  which  fire  still  seen  the  arms  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  count  of 
Venddme.  Linen,  broaddoth,  tiles,  bricks,  woollen-yam,  paper, 
leather,  &o.,  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  which  has  4846  inhabit- 
ants. Bowg-Dieu,  or  Diols,  formerly  a  large  town  and  the  capital 
of  Lower  Berri,  now  a  villa^  of  2844  inhabitants,  stands  about  a  nule 
M\  of  ChAteauroux.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  the 
suppression  of  which  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1623  caused  tiie  decay 
of  Uie  town.  Of  the  vast  buildings  of  the  abbey  only  a  ungle  tower 
is  now  standing ;  the  magnificent  ruins  which  remained  till  1880  were 
then  sold  and  removed  as  materials  for  building.  Bueanfais,  prettily 
situated  18  miles  W.  from  Chftteauroux,  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
tiie  river  Indre,  which  is  here  crossed  by  five  bridges,  is  an  ill-built 
town  with  4480  inhabitants,  who  manunicture  coarse  woollens  and 
woollen-yam^.  There  are  several  flour-mills  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
envirens  there  are  large  iron-works.  ChdlUlon-sur-Indre,  formerly  an 
important  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Berri,  is  built  on  a  height 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indre,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Ch&teauroux,  and  has  3575  inhabitants. 
The  chureh  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  which  dates  fix>m  the 
10th  century,  and  contains  some  remarkable  sculptures.  In  the 
principal  street  there  is  an  ancient  house,  on  the  ftout  of  which  are 
figure  of  Momus  and  a  player  on  the  pipe.  From  the  market-place 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  ef  the  Indre.  Levroux,  the  ancient 
Oabatum,  stands  on  the  Nahon,  12  miles  N.  from  Ch&teauroux,  and 
has  8166  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth  and  leather,  and  deal  in 
com,  wine,  wool,  and  cattle.  The  parish  chureh  of  Levroux,  though 
small,  is  considered  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  all  Lower  Berry. 
It  consiBts  of  a  nave  and  aisles  terminating  in  three  distinct  apses. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  lofty  ogival  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  gallery  and  clerestory  with  semicircular  windows. 
In  the  principal  facade  is  a  portal  doorway,  the  arehvolts  of  which 
are  ornamented  wiUi  statuettes  of  angels  and  saints ;  and  tiie  lower 
part  of  the  tympanum  terminates  in  a  broad  band  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Several  Roman 
remains  and  Celtic  coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  this  town,  some 
of  the  fortifications  of  which  still  remain. .  VaUnfay,  farther  north 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kahon,  has  a  population  of  3229,  and  manu- 
factures of  hosiery,  cloth,  cutlery,  and  fine  woollen-yam.  The  great 
ornament  of  Yalen^ayis  the  magnificent  ch&teau,  or  rather  palace, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Frangois  I.  by  the  family  of  fitampes ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  laxge  park  in  which  there  are  l>eautiful  gardens  and 
waterworks.  This  chftteau  was  the  prison  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  king 
of  Spain,  from  1808  to  1814 ;  it  was  the  property  of  Talleyrand,  who 
for  some  time  made  it  his  residence. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Le-Blane,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  46'  37'  47"  N.  lat,  1*  8'  41"  E.  long.,  on  the 
Creuse,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  above  which  the  river 
expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  and  below  it  breaks  into  casoades, 
generating  force  to  drive  the  machinery  of  several  factories.  The 
town  is  not  well  built^  but  it  is  improving,  and  has  considerable  cloth- 
factories,  vinegar- works,  potteries,  a  linen-yam  mill  with  8600  spindles, 
a  large  brewery,  and  several  iron-foiges  and  smelting-fumaces.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  has  a  savings  bank,  and 
6830  inhabitants  in  the  commune^  who  trade  in  wine,  fish,  timber, 
staves,  and  the  articles  named  before.  Bildbre,  S.  by  £.  of  Le-Blanc, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anglin,  has  2175  inhabitants,  and  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  MadhtsenrBrenne  (under  2000  inhabit- 
ants), stands  K.  by  E.  of  Le-Blanc,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Claise,  in 
a  district  not  long  ago  an  unapproachable  marsh,  but  now  drained, 
planted,  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  a  remarkable  diuroh  here^ 
which  was  dedicated  in  1839  to  Sainte  Marie-Madeleine,  and  contains 
many  mementoes  of  the  family  of  Anjou.  SL-QauUier,  £.  of  Le- 
Blanc,  on  the  Creuse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge^ 
has  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  a  population  of  1798. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chi^  town,  Iss(nidvny  is  situated 
partlv  on  the  slope,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  river 
Thiols,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  leading  to  as  many 
suburbs,  in  46*  56'  64"  K.  lat,  2*  0'  49"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of 
17  miles  by  railway  K.E.  frx>m  Chftteauroux,  and  has  18,215  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  called  Le-ChAteau, 
has  very  good  houses,  but  the  streets  are  dirty,  narrow,  and  tortuous; 
tiie  rest  of  the  town  is  better  built,  having  been  constructed  sinoe  the 
terrible  conflagration  of  1651,  which  broke  out  at  a  time  when  the  city 
was  assaulted  by  the  army  of  the  Fronde^  and  by  which  above  1000 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  residences  of 
the  prefect  and  the  mayor;  opposite  the  latter,  in  a  picturesque 
mden,  stands  an  ancient  tower  of  great  strengUi,  called  La-Tour- 
Blanche,  the  walls  of  which  are  14  feet  thick,  and  rise  to  the  height 
of  95  feet  Other  remarkable  objects  arp-i-the  fbrmer  town-gate  and 
tower,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  hospital,  in  the  chapel  of  whidi  are 
some  curious  sculptiu^  mimnments ;  the  former  Ursuline  convent^ 
now  a  barrack;  the  former  Carmelite  oonvent^  now  a  private  resi- 
dence, the  theatre,  and  the  several  public  walks.  The  town  has 
tribunals  of  flrst  instance  and  of  oommeroe ;  a  consultative  chamber 
of  manufactures,  and  a  college.  Woollen-cloth  and  yam,  caliooj 
hosiery,  parchment,  leather,  and  beer  ioe  the  principal  industrial 
products ;  there  are  some  bleaching  establiidmients  also,  and  a  good 
business  is  done  in  the  articles  enumerated,  and  m  com,  wine^  wool, 
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cattia,  wood,  iiinber,  ifon  of  superior  quality,  ko,  Vmtan,  which 
■tancU  18  miles  £f.W.  from  iMoudun,  ham  an  ancient  church  dedicated 
to  Si,-Laurian,  and  rebuilt  in  1005:  population,  2978.  ReuUlVt 
9  mUea  K.  by  railway  from  lasoudun,  stands  near  the  Th^ls  and 
has  2241  inhabitanta  In  the  town  there  is  a  remarkable  structure  in 
the  Reoaisaanoe  style,  which  is  called  La-Grande-Maison ;  and  in  the 
environs  is  the  splendid  residence  of  FerU-Reuilly,  built  by  Mansard 
in  165d  for  Jacques  de  la  Fond.  An  ancient  gothio  church  stands 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  on  the  hUl  of  Vergy,  the  summit  of 
which  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  strong  fortress, 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  LchOUdtre,  which 
stands  in  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  part  of  Bern,  on  a  hill  th;it 
skirts  the  Indre  on  one  side  and  overlooks  on  the  other  a  deep  narrow 
valley  laid  out  in  gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  situated  in  iS"*  84'  58" 
N.  Ut.,  1*  59'  4"  E.  long.,  19  miles  S.E.  from  CbAteauroux,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  4889  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  well  but  not  regularly  built,  yet  the  town  makes  an  agreeable 
impression  from  the  charming  scenery  which  is  presented  to  view 
from  almost  eveiy  point  The  most  remarkable  struotiu-es  are  the 
church  and  two  ancient  wooden  houses.  Woollen-doth  and  leather 
are  manufactured ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  goat- 
skins, feathers,  cattle,  and  chestnuts  (of  which  large  quantities  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood).  Aiffurande,  S.  of  LapCh&tre,  hss  a 
population  of  2005.  NmvySt.Sipulckrt,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Noviodu/Mtm,  is  8  miles  W.  from  La-Ch&trs,  and  hss  a 
population  of  2003.  Sainte-Sivire,  fbrmerly  a  strong  fortress,  now  a 
village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  stands  near  the  Indrei,  6  miles 
8.S.E.  from  La-Chfttre.  Of  its  formidable  defences,  which  were  with 
great  difficulty  mastered  by  Dugueselin,  only  a  single  tower  remains. 

The  department  forms,  togetiber  with  that  of  Cher,  the  see  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  and  University  Academy  of  Bouiges,  and  belongs  to  the 
19&  Military  Division,  of  which  Bourges  is  head-quarters*  It  returns 
four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

{Diclionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Sta^ique  de  la  France  :  Richard,  Quide 
OUuMique  du  Voyageur  en  France;  OfficitU  Papere;  Annuaire  pow 
VAn  1853.) 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  mterior  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Loir-et-Cher, 
E.  and  S.E.  by  those  of  Loir^t-Cher  and  Indre,  S.  by  those  of  Indre 
and  Vienne,  and  W.  by  those  of  Yienne  and  Maine-et-Loire.  It  lies 
between  46^  43'  and  47**  42'  N.  Ut,  0°  5'  and  1**  18'  E.  long. ;  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  68  miles,  from  east  to  west 
55  miles.  The  area  is  2860'6  square  miles;  the  population  in  1846 
vros  312,400,  in  1851  it  amounted  to  315,641,  which  gives  183-71  to 
the  square  mile,  being  40*87  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for 
all  France. 

JUvert  and  Roadi, — The  department,  which  is  formed  out  of  the 
old  province  of  Touraine,  is  named  from  the  rivers  Indbb  and  Loirb, 
which  unite  their  waters  within  its  limits.  The  other  rivers  which 
ultimately  or  directly  enter  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Cher, 
which  throws  off  several  arms  to  the  Loire,  forming  islands  before 
its  main  stream  enters  that  river :  the  ClaiBCf  which  crosses  the 
southern  angle  of  the  department  [Inorb]  :  the  Creubi,  which  forms 
part  of  the  south-western  boundary :  and  the  Visnitb,  which  enters 
thii  department  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Creuse,  and, 
flowing  in  a  north-western  coune  past  Chinon,  enters  the  Loire  at  the 
extreme  western  angle  of  the  department  On  the  right  bank  the 
feeders  of  the  Loire  in  this  department,  are  the  Brenne  and  the  Doit 
The  J>oU  rises  in  a  pond  west  of  Savign^;  flowing  south  past 
Bourgueil,  it  then  turns  west,  and,  under  the  name  of  AfitAton,  runs 
for  the  distance  of  40  miles  parallel  to  the  Loire,  which  it  enten  in  the 
centre  of  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  at  St-Aubin-des-Ponts- 
de>C^,  south  of  Angers.  Ezoept  the  Brenne,  the  Doit,  and  the  Claise, 
all  the  rivers  mentioned  are  navigsble*  The  department  is  traversed 
by  6  imperial  and  28  departmental  roads ;  and  by  the  railways  that 
oonneot  Paris  by  way  of  Orleans  with  Nantes  and  Bordeaux;  the 
Nantes  line  running  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire  through  Tours, 
whence  the  railway  to  Bordeaux  branches  off  nearly  in  a  southern 
direotion,  orossing  the  Creuse  on  the  southern  border  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Sainte-Maure  station. 

Surface  and  Sail.^The  Loire  and  its  principal  feeders  are  subject 
to  inundations,  which  frequently  do  incaloi^ble  damage  to  pro- 
perty on  their  banks.  The  most  disastrous  overflow  of  this  kind 
on  record  oceurred  in  October  1846,  when  in  one  night  the  Loire 
rose  20  feet,  and  ooptinued  to  rise  for  two  days,  sweeping  away  bridges 
and  viaducts,  destroying  many  lives,  and  property  to  &e  amount  of 
about  2,000,0002.  sterling.  On  ordinary  occssions  such  disasters  are 
prevented  by  the  enormous  dykes  that  line  both  banks  of  this  ^eat 
river  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blois  to  the  mouth  of  the  Authlon 
before  mentioned,  a  distance  of  93  miles.  The  dykes  are  22  feet 
wide  on  the  top,  and  so  high  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  low 
grounds  from  paaseugers  by  the  steamers  that  ply  on  the  river;  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  flood  are  faced  with  uncementad  masonry. 
Tiie  high  road  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  dyke  on  the  right  bank, 
and  presents  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  world,  curtained  with 
poplars  and  diversified  by  the  views  of  villas,  towns,  populous 
.villages,  and  those  curious  dwellings  hollowed  out  in  the  iddes  of  the 


rocky  hills  thst  now  and  then  approach  the  right  shore.  The  Loire 
below  Tours  incloses  several  lax^ge  islands. 

To  the  north  of  the  Loire  &e  surface  of  the  department  is  hilly, 
and  presents  some  extensive  forests  and  several  vast  barren  and  and 
wastes.  The  cultivation,  here  is  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  popu- 
lation scanty.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  however  a  very  di^rent 
aspect  presents  itself;  well-cidtivated  fields,  luxui'iant  pastures  and 
meadows,  viaeyards  and  orchards,  attesting  equally  the  fertility  of 
the  deep  alluvial  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  iohabitants.  Between 
the  Indre  and  the  Yienne  there  is  a  remarkable  table-land,  which 
contains  an  immenae  deposit  of  fossil  shells.  The  great  forests  south 
of  the  Loire  are  those  of  Amboise,  Loches,  and  Chinon.  On  the 
slones  surrounding  the  forest  of  Amboise  are  the  vineyards  that 
yield  the  rich  Cher  wines.  In  general  the  suHace  in  this  portion  of 
the  department  presents  strong  deep  wheat  soils,  rich  pastures, 
vineyaxxis,  and  orchards.  There  are  however  some  barren  wastee 
here  as  well  as  north  of  the  Loire,  but  they  are  comparatively  of 
small  extent  The  inundations  of  the  rivers  add  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soiL 

Produce,  Agricultural  and  Mineral. — The  department  conttuns 
1,510,783  acres,  of  which  827,610  acres  are  arable  land;  329,806  acres 
consist  of  grass  land :  86,499  aorw  are  under  vine  culture ;  222,402 
acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  155,630  acres  consist  of 
heath  and  moorland;  13,423  acres  are  under  orchards,  nurseriea^ 
plantations,  &c. ;  45,075  acres  under  various  cultivation ;  20,424  acres 
are  covered  with  rivers  and  waters ;  and  50,631  acres  are  occupied  by 
roads,  streets,  buildings,  &c.  The  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  other 
principal  rivers  in  this  department  contain  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  land  in  France.  All  kinds  of  bread-stufib  are 
produced  in  quantity  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption.  One 
of  the  most  important  products  is  wine,  of  which  13,816,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordinary  years.  Among  the  other  products  are  hemp,  walnuts 
for  making  oil,  plums,  beans,  leguminous  plants,  liquorice,  anise  and 
coriander,  citrons,  melons,  iJmonds,  apples,  pears,  truffles,  &a  Bees 
and  silkworms  are  carefully  tended ;  game  and  fish  are  abundant 

Oeologicallv  speaking  the  department  bdongs  to  the  chalk  formation 
of  the  Paris  basin ;  the  chalk  is  covered  over  a  large  area  with  deep 
alluvial  deposits.  Iron-mines  are  worked;  stone,  especially  a  tufaceous 
sandstone,  of  which  most  of  the  houses  are  built,  is  quarried  out  of 
the  hills  near  the  Loire,  and  excavations  thus  formed  are  occupied  as 
dwelling-places  by  the  poorer  inhabitants.  Siillstone-grit,  marl, 
potters'-clay,  pipe-clay,  and  brick-earth  are  found.  Copper  ore  is  met 
with,  but  no  mines  are  worked. 

Industrial  Products. — The  chief  industrial  products  are  bar  iron, 
powder,  and  files ;  woollen-cloth,  of  which  manufacture  Tours  is  the 
centre;  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  pottery  are  also  made,  but  the 
manufactture  of  these  articles  is  not  so  important  as  formerly.  The 
exports  consist  mostly  of  agricultural  products,  the  imports  of  colonial 
produce,  glass,  cotton  stufi&,  fine  linen  and  wooUeu-cloth,  furniture, 
haberdashery,  &c.  About  90  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce  are  held.  In  the  department  are  726  wind-  and  water* 
mills,  46  iron-forges  and  smelting-furnaces,  and  199  factories  of 
different  sorts.  Druidical  or  Celtic  remains  are  numerous  in  this  part 
of  France. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  populatioUi  are  as 
follows : — 


ArroBdiasementi. 

Caatont, 

Oommiiaes. 

Population  in  18S1. 

1.  Tours  •*      •        •    . 
3.  Cbinoa      •        •        • 
3.  Loches.        .        •    . 

U 
7 
6 

126 
87 
68 

160,875 
90,137 
64,629 

Total      . 

24 

281 

815,641 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Towre,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
in  a  plain  that  lies  between  that  rivar  and  the  Cher,  in  47°  23'  46" 
N.  Ut,  0°  41'  24"  E.  long.,  65  mUes  by  railway  S.W.  from  Orleans,' 
and  has  80,189  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Tours,  as  well  as 
Touraine  (of  which  it  was  the  capital),  takes  its  name  from  the 
Turones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  of  whose  cajntal  Oasearodunum,  or  (kua/ro* 
magus,  it  occupies  the  site.  The  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  Parts 
road  is  striking ;  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  475  yards 
in  length  and  16  yards  wide,  leads  across  the  Loire  into  a  spacious 
square,  inclosed  by  ^e  wide  river  on  the  northern  side,  and  by  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  town-hall  and  the  museum  on  the  south,  while  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  formed  by  two  terraces  planted  with  trees. 
Passing  through  the  square,  a  straight  wide  street  (Bue  Royale)  is 
entered,  consisting  of  houses  built  in  good  taste  and  on  a  uniform 
plan ;  this  street,  which  is  furnished  with  foot  pavements,  runs  right 
across  the  town  in  its  widest  part,  and  terminates  in  the  avenue  of 
Qrammont,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bridge  crosses  the  Cher  into  the 
Poitiers  road.  The  other  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  ill-built^ 
narrow,  and  crooked.  There  are  several  suburbs,  but  Uiese  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  town  itself,  as  it  has  no  ramparts 
except  on  the  side  next  the  Cher,  and  these  are  laid  out  so  as  to  form 
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Iha  fine  promenade  called  Le-MaiL  The  wide  quays  along  the  Loire, 
Tfhioh  is  joined  to  the  Cher  by  a  canal,  are  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town ;  they  extend  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  are  planted  with  treee, 
and  iMtcked  by  laige  buildings.  The  cathedral,  originally  founded  by 
St.  Martin  A.D.  847,  destroyed  by  fire  in  661,  rebuilt  on  a  grander 
Boale  bv  Gk«gory  of  Toun,  destroyed  by  fire  a  second  time  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VIL,  and  again  rebuilt,  but  so  slowly  that  the  works 
were  not  completed  till  1550,  is  dedicated  to  St  Qratien,  first  bishop 
of  Tours.  The  west  front  presents  an  ornamented  portal  entrance, 
surmotmted  by  a  magnificent  rose  window;  it  is  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  268  feet  in  height  and  terminating  in  small  domes.  The  cavalry 
barracks  are  built  on  the  site  of  the  English  Henry  IL's  castle,  of 
which  only  a  single  tower  now  remains.  Two  lofty  towers  in  the  Rue 
St-Martin  (one  containing  a  dock,  and  hence  called  Tour  d'Horloge, 
and  the  other  called  La  Tour  de  Charlemagne,  from  the  belief  that 
Charlemagne's  queen  was  buried  beneath  it)  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  great  cathedral  of  St-Martin-de-Tours.  Among  the  other  remark- 
able objects  in  the  town  are  the  churches  of  St-Cldment  and  De-la- 
Riche ;  the  fountain  of  Beaime,  which  stands  in  the  market-place  and 
consists  of  an  octagonal  basin  fiUed  with  water,  gushing  in  four 
jets  from  a  central  pyramid  adorned  with  sculptures  and  arabesques ; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  court-house;  the  college  buildings;  the 
general  hospital;  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect^  which  also  contains 
a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes  and  several  valuable  manuscripts. 
Tours  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce, one  communal  and  two  ecclesiastical  colleges,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  several  literary  and  scientific  societies.  A  statue  of  Descartes 
was  erected  in  Toun  in  1852.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen- 
cloth,  silk  stuffs,  ribands,  serge,  carpets,  small  wares,  wax  candles, 
woollen-yam,  leather,  &o. ;  the  commerce  is  composed  of  these  articles 
and  of  com,  wine,  brandy,  plums  and  dried  fruit,  hemp,  wool,  &a 
Toun  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  important  mints  in 
France^  in  which  were  coined  the  '  Uvres  toumoises,  often  named  in 
hiatoiy,  and  each  worth  a  firanc.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Toun, 
called  Riche  (2000  inhabitants),  stood  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours, 
in  which  Louis  XL  died ;  the  keep  is  the  only  part  of  the  edifice  now 
standing. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  the  arrondissement  we  notice  the 
following :  the  popidation  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune : — 
Amhoise  stands  15  miles  by  railway  K  ftom  Toun,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  erected  in  1822  : 
p^opulation,  4600.  The  town  stands  in  a  wine  district,  which  from  its 
rionness  has  been  called  '  the  (harden  of  France.'  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  steel  and  files.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  Amboise 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  France. 
King  Louis  Philippe,  whose  property  it  was,  made  great  improvements 
in  it,  and  restored  the  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  gardens,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  florid  gothic  style  of  architecture  in 
France.  It  was  in  Amboise  the  civil  wan  on  account  of  religion 
broke  out  in  the  16th  century;  and  here  also  the  epithet  'Huguenots' 
was  flrat  applied  to  the  Calvinists  in  1560.  The  castle  of  Amboise 
was  the  residence  of  Abd-el-Kader  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
captivity  in  France.  BUri,  a  busy  little  town  of  8417  inhabitants, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher,  which  ia  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  built  by  Henry  IL  of  England.  Ohdieau-la-Vcdliire,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department,  has  iron-forges  and  1370  inhabitants. 
OhdUaii-lUnatdt  stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a 
pretty  country  on  the  Brenne,  and  has  2887  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture cloth,  flannel,  leather,  and  tiles :  the  town  is  named  from  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  year  981,  and  still  standing.  Montlaam  is  a 
small  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indre,  with  a  population  of  only 
1181,  but  important  for  the  great  powder-mills  and  saltpetre- works 
near  it.  Vouvray,  which  is  situated  5  miles  E.  from  Tours,  on  the 
Loire,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  white  wine,  has  2448  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Ohinon.  stands  in 
iV  10'  7"  N.  lat.,  0*  14'  27"  E.  long.,  on  the  Vienne^  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Chmon,  in  which  Hennr  IL  died,  and  Joan  of  Arc  had 
her  fint  interview  with  Charles  VIL  It  is  28  miles  S.  W.  from  Toun, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  fint  instance,  a  college,  savings  bank/ and  6675 
inhabitants,  who  manufiicture  serge,  drugget^  haircloth,  earthenware, 
saltpetre,  &c.,  and  trade  in  cattle,  com,  wine,  brandy,  plums,  nut-oil, 
honey,  wax,  fta  Chinon  is  an  improving  town ;  the  old  ramparts  are 
now  replaced  by  quaya  AsayJe-Rideau,  prettily  situated  on  the 
Indre,  about  5  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  is  remarkable 
for  a  fine  structure  called  ChAteau  d'Azay,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
Indre :  the  commune  has  2106  inhabitants.  Bowgueil,  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doit^  at  a  distance  of 
10  miles  N.  from  Chinon,  has  a  college  and  8498  inhabitants.  Onq- 
Man,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  18  miles  by  raUway  W.  from 
Toun,  Is  a  small  place  of  only  1728  inhabitants.  It  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  iU  ancient  square  tower,  which  is  buUt  of  bricks, 
perfectiy  sohd,  90  feet  high,  18  feet  wide  on  each  fiioe,  and  surmounted 
at  the  angles  by  four  pinnades,  each  11  feet  high ;  a  central  pinnacle 
was  thrown  down  by  a  storm  in  1571.  The  purpose  and  date  of  its 
weotion  are  unknowa  Langeaig,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chinon,  and 
about  the  same  distance  by  railway  from  Tours,  stands  on  the  right 
iMink  of  the  Loir^  and  has  8138  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  agricultural 


produce  and  manufactore  linen,  tiles,  and  bricks.  The  oaaUe  in  whioK 
Charles  VIIL  espoused  Anne  of  Brittany  is  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, but  has  been  converted  into  a  stable.  Sainit-Mcnure  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Manse  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Vienne),  18  miles 
EL  from  Chinon,  22  miles  S.  firom  Toun  by  the  Bordeaux  railroad^ 
and  has  2602  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  printed  oalicoesi, 
and  haircloth.  The  church  of  Sainte-Maure  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Touraine ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  beneath  it  there  is  a 
orypt  still  more  ancient.  BicKdieu,  a  well-built  town,  oonsirting  of 
several  wide  straight  streets  that  terminate  in  a  handsome  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  12  miles  S.  from  Chinon  on  the  Mable^ 
and  has  2882  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beet-root  sugar  and 
brandy,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  otiier 
agricultural  produce.  Cardinal  Richelieu  erected  a  residence  here  in 
1637,  and  the  town  was  then  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  oar^nal's 
palace  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  LochUj  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  at  a  littie  distance  from  Beaulievk,  a  suburb 
of  2000  inhabitants,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  several  bridges  thrown 
across  the  arms  of  the  river.  The  town  is  25  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Tours,  in  47"  V  31"  N.  lat,  0*  59'  58"  £.  long.  It  is  buUt  round  the 
base  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle.  The  situation  of  Loches  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Indre,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it^ 
nndera  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Touraine.  A  great 
part  of  the  castie,  in  which  several  of  the  kings  of  Franoe  resided, 
and  which  also  served  as  a  state  prison  for  illustrious  political 
offenders^  is  now  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  the  keep,  which  is 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  more  modem  portion,  in  which  the  sub-prefect 
resides.  Between  the  keep  and  the  residence  of  the  sub-prefect  is  the 
church  of  St-Ours^  which  has  a  stone  roof  surmounted  bv  two  lofty 
pyramidal  spires;  the  tomb  of  Agnte  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  YIL, 
is  in  this  church.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  near  the 
forest  of  Loches,  which  supplies  mast  timber  to  the  French  navy,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Liget,  founded  by  Henry  IL 
in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  2i-Becket  The  town  of  Loches 
presents  narrow  streets  and  ancient  houses ;  it  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
mstance,  a  college,  and  5040  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen, 
coarse  doth,  woollen-yam,  and  paper.  Lob-Haye-Deicartti,  the  birth- 
place of  Descartes,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Creuse,  and  has  1459  inhabitants.  Liffueil,  W.  of  Loches,  stands  on 
the  Estrigneuil,  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse,  and  has  1929  inhabitants, 
who  grow  great  quantities  of  plums.  Le-Orand-Prasigny,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  CLuse,  with  a  population  of  1876 ;  and  PreuUly, 
further  south  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Claise,  which  has  iron-forges 
and  2264  inhabitants,  give  name  to  cantons. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Ori^ns,  and  belongs 
to  the  18th  Military  Division,  of  which  Toun  is  head-quarten.  It 
has  8  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Body  of  France. 
.  {ZHcHormcdre  de  la  France;  Richard,  Guide  Olauique  du  Voy<tgevr 
en  France;  Siaiietiquede  la  France;  Qficial  Papere  ;  Annuaire  pour 
VAn  1858.) 

INDUa    [Hindustan.] 

INGATESTONE.    [Essex.] 

INOOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in 
48'  45'  50"  N.  lat,  IV  25'  81"  E.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  44  miles  nearly  due  N.  from  Munich,  and  has  about  9000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  most  important  fortress  in  Bavaria, 
and  sustained  several  sieges:  in  the  year  1800  it  withstood  the 
French  under  Moreau  for  three  months,  but  was  at  last  taken  and  the 
fortifications  were  demolished.  The  fortifications  have  been  recently 
rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan,  and  include  ramparts  strengthened  by 
several  massive  round  towenand  a  tdte-du-pont.  The  town  is  weU 
built,  with  long  broad  streets^  situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the 
Danube,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  dull  place,  too 
large  for  its  population,  and  has  veiy  littie  trade.  It  has  nine  churches 
and  two  nunneries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  upper  jM^-iah 
church  of  St.  Mary,  which  contains  several  monuments  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  massive  towen ;  the  former  Jesuits'  college ;  and  the 
former  univenity  buildings.  The  University  of  Ingolstadt  was 
founded  in  1472,  and  transferred  to  Landshut  in  1800|  and  some 
yean  afterwards  to  Munich. 

INISHOWEN,  DonegaJ,  Inland,  a  Poor-Law  Union  which  com- 

f  rises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Imshowen.  [DoHEaAU] 
t  is  divided  into  21  electoral  districts  comprising  an  area  of  159.408 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  39.084. 

INNISTIOQUE.    [KiLKKNNT.] 

INN.    fAusTAZA;  Tybol.] 

INNISHANNON.    [Coek.1 

INNSBROCK,  or  Innepruek,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  Is  situated 
on  the  Inn,  near  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  SilL  in 
47"  16'  N.  Ut,  IV  234'  E.  long.,  245  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Vi^a, 
and  has  13,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  in  a  most  beautiful 
situation,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  which  is  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  mountains  varying  from  6000  to  8000  feet  high. 
It  takes  its  name  of  Innsbruck  (Inn's  Bridge)  from  the  wooden  bridge 
which  spans  the  river,  and  on  and  near  which  the  Tyiolesc^  under 
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Hofer,  after  a  fierce  aoUon,  suooeeded  in  repalaing  the  French  during 
the  war  of  independence.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built;  many 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  Italian  style^  the  basenlent  story  consist- 
ing of  arcades,  which  are  occupied  as  shops.  The  street  of  Neu- 
stadt  is  the  finest ;  here  are  the  Landhaus  or  Tyrolese  parliament 
house,  the  postpoffloe,  and,  at  its  southern  extremity,  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Among  the  public 
buildings,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Franciscan  church,  which  con* 
tains  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  L,  the  most  splendid  monument  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  the  Silver  Lady-ChapeL  The  28  bronse  statues 
that  form  part  of  the  plan  of  Maximilian's  tomb,  and  represent  some 
of  the  worthies  of  Europe,  including  the  most  distinguished  person* 
ages  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  cast  bv  Tyrolese  artists;  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  tomb,  and  in  the  lady-chapel,  which  are  masterpieces  of 
art,  are  the  work  of  CoUin  of  Mechlin.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance 
to  this  church  is  the  grave  of  Hofer,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  hero  in  Tyrolese  white  marble.  The  other  remarkable 
buildings  are — ^e  palftce  built  for  Maria  Theresa  in  1770,  in  the 
oourt*yard  of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  V. ;  the  uni- 
versity, in  which  is  the  Museum  Ferdinandeum,  rich  in  Tyrolese 
miuenUs,  fossils,  and  works  of  art;  the  Capuchin  church,  in  which  is 
the  penitential  cell  of  Maximilian  IL ;  the  richly  decorated  church  of 
St  «James  (Jacob's  Kirche) ;  the  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol ; 
and  the  Fiirstenburg,  in  which  is  the  famous  Goldene  Dach,  a^  sort  of 
oriel  window,  coverod  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copper,  which  projects  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  University  of  Innsbruck  has  faculties  of 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  the  number  of  professors  in  1850 
was  24,  of  students  887.  There  is  also  an  academy  or  gymnasium 
in  the  town,  which  had  17  professors,  and  488  pupils  in  1850.  The 
public  cemetery  contains  some  fine  monuments.  The  Schiesstadt, 
where  the  Tyrolese  practise  rifle-shooting,  is  in  a  very  pretty  situa- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  a  slope  of  the  Berg-Isel,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting.  The  market-place  of  Innsbruck  presents  a  very 
interesting  appearance,  from  the  great  variety  of  picturesque  costumes 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  valleys,  who  frequent  il 
Eilwagen  (travelling-vans)  run  daily  to  Salzburg,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 
and  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  Italy,  by  the  roads  over  the 
Brenner  and  the  Stelvio.  Electro-telegraphic  wires  are  laid  down  to 
Vienna. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  silks,  gloves,  calico,  ribands, 
glass,  and  wood  and  horn  carved  work ;  there  is  also  an  important 
transit  trade.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  beautiful  scenery 
and  charming  promenades.  Innsbruck  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol. 

INTERAMNA.    [Abbuzzo.] 

INTERLAKEN,  or  INTERLACHEN.    [Bebn.I 

INTRODACQUA.    [Abbuzzo.] 

INVERARY,  ArgylMhire,  Scothmd,  a  royal  burgh  and  port,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  connly,  in  the  parish  of  Inverory,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  SO""  15'  N.  lat,  5**  4'  W.  long.,  60  miles 
N.W.  from  Qlaqgow.  The  population  in  1851  was  1164.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  18  councillors,  and  coi^ointly 
with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Irvine,  and  Oban  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Inverary  was  miade  a  royal  burgh  by 
Charles  I.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street  built  along  the 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne.  Near  the  church  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  17  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  executed  here 
without  trial,  in  1685,  for  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  James 
II.  The  present  town  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  houses  are  well  built ;  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a 
small  and  convenient  pier.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  the  herring-fishery.  The  herring  are  either  cured,  or  sent  to  Glas- 
gow by  the  daily  steam-vessel  to  the  Crlyde.  In  addition  to  the 
parish  church,  which  has  services  both  in  English  and  in  Gaelic,  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians. 
There  is  a  burgh  scliooL 

Inverary  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argvll,  is  n 
quadrangular  buildine,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  a  high  glazed 
pavilion  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  root 

INVERBERVIE.    [Bbbvib,] 

INVERESE.    [EoncBUBOBSHiBB.] 

INVEKKEITHING.    [Fifbshibb.] 

INVERNESS,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  a  roval  and  parliamentary 
buiigh,  sea-port,  and  market-town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Ness,  about  half  a 
mile  above  its  fall  into  the  Frith,  and  near  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  155  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Edinburgh,  in 
57«  28'  N.  lat,  4"  12'  W.  long.  The  popuktion  of  the  municipal 
burgh  in  1851  was  9969,  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  12,798. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  proves^  bailies,  and  21  councillors.  It 
unites  with  Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  is  Urge  and  well  built;  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  many 
of  them  elegant.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  approadi  to  the  town  is  by  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river  Ness.  The  public  buildings  include  th^  places 
of  worship;    the  court-house  and  tolbooth;    and  the  academy,  a 


fine  building,  which  comprises  a  large  public  hall,  with  spacious 
apartments  for  classes,  a  libraiy,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  This 
institution,  which  is  called  the  Royal  Academy,  was  incorporated  in 
1792 ;  it  is  now  in  possession  of  upwards  of  40,000^,  left  by  Captain 
Maddntosh  and  others  for  educational  purposes,  the  interest  accruing 
being  applicable  to  these  purposes.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1858 
was  160.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  Raining 
school  was  founded  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Raining  of  NorwiclL  Dr. 
Bell,  the  author  of  the  'Madras  System,'  left  the  magistrates  of 
Inverness  10,0002.  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There  are  12  places 
of  worship  within  the  burgh,  of  which  3  belong  to  the  Establishment^ 
9  to  the  Free  Church,  2  to  United  Presbyterians,  and  1  each  to 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  town  are  a  public  news-room,  a  mechanics  institu^ 
tion,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable  and  friendly  societies. 
There  are  three  harbours,  of  which  the  lowest,  nearest  the  Frith,  ii 
capable  of  accomodating  vessels  of  250  tons  burden. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Inver- 
ness on  December  Slst  1853  were  as  follows : — Under  50  tons,  169, 
tonnage  4195 ;  above  50  tons,  79,  tonnage  6586  :  with  2  steam-vessels 
of  535  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  vessels  entered  coastwise  during 
1853  were : — Sailing-vessels,  inwards,  972,  tonnsge  58,126 ;  outwaMs 
906,  tonnage  44,898 :  steam-vessels,  inwards,  180,  tonnage  42,677; 
outwards,  177,  tonnage  42,217.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
there  entered  12  vessels  of  1901  tons,  and  cleared  27  vessels  of  2221 
tons.  Tanning,  a  hemp  manufactory,  a  woollen  manufactory,  and 
salmon  fishings  afford  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  An  extensive 
fair  is  held  in  July  for  sheep  and  wool  Wheat  and  oats,  wood,  wool, 
and  hempcloth  are  exported ;  timber,  tai;  coal,  and  hemp  are  imported. 
The  town  has  steam  communication  indirectly  with  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  with  Glasgow  and  the  south  directly  by  the  canal  Not 
far  from  the  town  is  a  curious  wooded  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
vitrified  fort.  Other  remains  of  early  times,  as  cairns  and  tumuli, 
and  of  a  later  period  in  the  shape  of  ruined  fortalices  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  burgh  dates  from  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  parliament  held  by  James  L  It  was  visited  and  its  castle 
besieged  by  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was'  held  by  Cromwell :  in  1745 
it  was  occupied  successively  by  Charles  Edward  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Culloden  Moor,  tne  scene  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  in 
within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Inverness. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  Ross-shire,  E.  by  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banfl^ 
and  Aberdeen ;  S.  by  Perthshire  and  Argyleshire ;  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  tbe 
Hebrides,  including  the  Isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  Benbecula,  North  and 
South  Uist,  Barra,  Eigg,  &c.  The  mainland  portion  lies  between 
56'  40'  and  57'  36'  N.  lat.,  3'  50'  and  5'  50'  W.  long.  Inverness-shire 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  counties ;  it  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west  85  miles,  and  from  north-west  to  south-east  55 
miles.  Its  area  is  2,723,501  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  500,000  acres 
are  in  cultivation.  The  population  in  1851  was  96,500.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

8urfi»ce,  Hydrography,  and  OommunicatioM.—'Th&  mainland  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  is  intersected  by 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  the  deep  valley  of  Glenmore,  which  runs  in  a  direction  from  Fort 
William  on  the  south-west  to  the  town  of  Inverness  on  the  north-east. 
This  district  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  a 
general  description  of  its  geographical  features  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Gbxat  BaiTAnr.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  heath,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  heathy  ground  is  arable.  Much 
of  it  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  present  centuiy. 
The  fertile  and  arable  portions  of  the  soil  are  generally  in  the  glens 
and  valleys,  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  of  the  county. 

The  fir  woods  in  Glenmore  and  those  of  Strathspey  in  the  adj.oin« 
ing  county  of  Elgin  are  very  extensive.  Glen  Morrison,  which  opens 
into  Glenmore,  and  the  parish  'of  Kilmalie,  contain  a  great  many 
extensive  plantations.  The  trees  which  grow  naturally  are  the  oak, 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  hazel,  and  Scotch  poplar, 
Those  which  are  planted  are  the  larch,  spruce^  diver  fir,  beech,  plane, 
and  fruit-trees.  In  these  forests  red-  and  roe-deer,  the  alpine  and 
common  hare,  and  other  game  are  abundant 

The  Glenmore,  or  Great  Glen  of  Albion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  traversed  by  the  Calbdoitiah  Canal.  The  western  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  indented  by  three  small  arms  of  the  sea,  Lochs  Houm, 
Nevis,  and  Mirrer,  which  are  opposite  the  island  of  Skye,  and  by 
Loch  Moidart  Loch  Shiel,  which  has  an  outlet  by  a  smiJl  river  into 
Loch  Moidart^  Loch  Eil  at  Fort  William,  Loch  Leven,  which  falls  into 
the  Linnhe  Loch,  and  Loch  Ericht,  which  is  partly  in  Perthshire,  ars 
all  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch 
Treigin  the  south  of  the  county  form  from  their  overilow  the  river 
Spean,  which  falls  into  Loch  Lochie.  Several  small  lochs  and  streams 
in  the  western  district  form  numerous  contributions  to  the  rivers 
Spey  and  Fmdhom  [Eloihbhibb],  which  traverse  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mountainou<i  coimtry  north  of  the  Grampians.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  mainland  is  watered  by  thu  river  Glass,  an<l 
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Btufik,  in  quantity  more  than  enough,  for  the  wants  of  the  population, 
lu  the  rich  aoila,  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  raiaed ;  aome  tobacco  is 
grown  near  St.-Malo ;  rye,  barley,  oata,  buckwheat^  and  mixed  grain 
are  produced  in  the  middling  and  poorer  soils.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  for  the  manufactures  of  the  department  is  veiy  exten- 
sive ;  the  flax  and  hemp  fibres  in  the  dressed  state,  as  also  the  seeds, 
are  important  objects  oi  commerce.  The  apple  and  the  pear  are  reiy 
extensively  cultivated  for  making  cider  and  perry,  the  chief  drinka  of 
the  population;  the  cider  is  strong  enough  to  keep  for  two  years,  and 
is  considered  the  best  made  in  France.  The  gnuu  land  along  the 
river  bottoms  is  rich ;  and,  as  the  out-run  on  the  heaths  and  moors 
is  lai^e,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  excellent  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  There  is  a  little  meadow  land ;  of  artificial  grasses 
only  clover  is  grown.  Horses  in  general  of  small  breed,  sheep,  goats, 
poidtry,  and  pigs  of  the  large  white  breed,  are  numeroua  Qame, 
mcluding  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  &c., 
are  abundant.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  are  actively  plied, 
yield  excellent  oysters,  soles,  lobsters,  turbot,  skate,  crabs,  &c  The 
forests  of  the  department  contain  fine  timber :  the  prevailing  kinds 
are  oak  and  beech;  next  come  chestnut,  poplar,  and  birch.  The 
cultivated  land  also  presents  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  such  is  the 
number  of  apple-trees  planted  in  the  fields,  and  of  timber-trees  in  the 
hedges  that  separate  the  fields,  but,  as  these  latter  are  regularly 
stripped  of  their  branches  to  supply  fire-wood,  they  are  of  little  value 
as  timber. 

Several  iron-mines  are  worked ;  roofing  and  clay-slate,  white  quartz 
for  the  glass  factories,  limestone,  and  granite  are  quarried ;  lead-  and 
copper-ore  are  found.    Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  linen,  sailcloth  of  the  best 
quality,  Russia  duck,  canvass,  and  shoe-  and  morocco-leather;  felt  and 
straw  hats,  sewing  thread,  thread  stockings,  ship-cordage  and  ropes, 
fishing  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  pottery,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  are 
also  manufactured.  There  are,  besides,  several  bleaching  establish- 
ments, brandy  distilleries,  paper-miUs,  iron-forges  and  smelting 
furnaces,  and  flour-mills ;  in  the  towns  on  the  coast  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  Salt  is  made  in  some  of  the  marshes  on 
the  coastw  The  commerce  is  composed  of  the  various  articles  named, 
aiid  of  groats,  chestnuts,  salt  pork,  hides,  oak-staves,  firewood,  &c. 
About  300  fairs  are  held  in  the  year ;  there  are  990  wind-  and  water- 
mills,  7  iron-works,  and  63  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  climate  is  damp  but  temperate;  much  rain  falls  in  winter;  the 
prevailing  winds  are  the  west^  north-west,  and  south-west ;  hurricanes 
are  less  frequent  and  less  destaructiye  than  in  the  more  western  depart- 
ments of  the  Armoric  peninsula. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantiy  is  similar,  but  rather  superior,  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  FiKiBTiBi.  The  department  contains  many 
Druidical  and  Celtic  remains,  consisting  of  monoliths  (menhirs),  altar 
tables  (dolmen,  kistvaen),  cromlechs,  and  caimsL 

The  department  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondissemoiU. 

Cantons. 

ConunoneB. 

Popnlation  In  1851. 

1.  Rennet        .        .    . 

2.  Fougiree          •        • 
8.  Montfort     .        •    . 

4.  SL-MalOo        •        • 

5.  Vltr^  .... 

6.  Bedon     . 

10 
6 

5 

9 
6 
7 

78 
57 
46 
60 
61 
47 

139,471 
85,151 
60,615 

123,585 
83,509 
82,287 

Total 

48 

349 

574,618 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissemen^  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capital  is  Rbnnes.  Of  the  following  places  the  population  given  in 
each  case  is  that  of  the  commune :  this  remark  applies  also  to  the 
other  arrondiBsements.  BidS,  a  small  place  of  about  1000  inhabitants, 
on  the  road  from  Rennes  to  Dinan,  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  1168.  JangS, 
S.S.E.  of  Reones,  has  4304  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  saildoth,  and 
deal  largely  in  excellent  poultry.  Liffri,  N.E.  of  Rennes,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2402.  MordeOes,  S.W.  of  Rennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meu,  has  mineral  springs,  and  2613  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  Fov^ires,  which 
stands  on  a  bill,  at  the  intersection  of  five  high  roads,  in  the  north-east  of 
the  department  It  is  one  of  the  best  buSt  towns  in  the  department^ 
has  wide  straight  streets,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  coUege,  and 
8771  inhabitants,  who  manufi&cture  sailcloth,  canvas,  tape,  fiannel, 
lace,  hats,  bricks,  leather,  paper,  and  glass.  There  is  a  good  commerce 
in  these  articles,  and  in  com,  groats,  butter,  honey,  cattle,  &c.  The 
castle  of  Foug^res  ia  a  picturesque  object,  but  a  feeble  defence,  as  it 
is  commanded  by  the  higher  part  of  tiie  town.  In  the  forest  of 
Foug^res,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  there  are  many  Dmidical 
remains.  Antrain,  K.W.  of  Foug^res,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Couesnon, 
which  here  becomes  navigable,  has  a  population  of  1567  in  the  com- 
mune, and  some  manufSBtotures  of  linen,  coarse  woollens,  serge,  and 
leather.  SL'Avhin-du-CormierstajxdB  on  a  steep  hill,  S.W.  of  Foug^res, 
and  hfls  1896  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  strong  casUe  built 
by  Pierre  de  Dreux,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1223,  and  is  famous  for  the 


victory  gained  here  by  the  Count  de  la  Tremouille,  the  commander- 
in-chief  for  Charles  YIIL,  over  Fran9oiB  II.,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  Orl^ns  (afterwards  Louis  XII). 
Louvigni-du-JMsert,  9  miles  N.  from  Foug^res,  had  formerly  a  Ur^je 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Templars,  whose  church  is  now  become 
the  parish  church.  It  huu  a  population  of  3524,  and  several  tan-yitrda. 

^  3.  In  the  third  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Motitforl^tur-Me^, 
situated  10  miles  W.  from  Rennes,  on  a  hill  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Meu  and  the  Chailloux,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  1980  inhabitants.      It  is  closed  in  hj  ramparts,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  encircled  by  a  wide  ditch.    The  town  was  formerly  of 
much  larger  sise.     In  the  environs,  which  are  very  pretty,  are  the  oak 
forests  of  Brescilien  and  Montfort^  in  the  former  of  which  are  several 
Druidical  remains ;  among  others  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  enchauter 
Merlin,  so  celebrated  in  Breton  fables.    St,'Mien,  10  miles  W.  from 
Montfort^  has  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2319  inhabitants.  MorUaubanf 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  county  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  RohaQ, 
la  7  miles  K.N.W.  from  Montfort,  and  has  a  population  of  2764. 
PUlan4e-Cfr€md,  12  miles  a  by  W.  from  Montfort»  has  3283  inha- 
bitants, who  manufacture  great  quantities  of  sewing-thread. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Sl-MoIo,  ia  built 
on  the  rocky  isle  of  Aron,  which  communicates  with  the  mainland 
by  a  causeway  named  Le  Sillon,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  strong  outworks.    The  town  covers  the  whole  island ;  it  ia 
surrounded  by  strong  ramparts,  which  are  flanked  with  towers  and 
bastions,  and  form  a  fine  promenade.    The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
formed  by  high  and  in  general  well-built  houses.    There  are  four  gate 
entrances,  near  one  of  which,  called  La  Grande  Porte,  is  a  large 
reservoir,  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the  fountains  in  the  streets. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  strong  castle  built  by  Anne, 
duchess  of  Bretagne,  which  forms  part  of  the  fortifications.     The 
former  cathedral  la  a  very  spacious  church,  built  in  the  gothic  style, 
and  ornamented  with  sevend  good  marble  statues.     St-Malo  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  a  naval  school  of  the  first  class,  and  9383  inha- 
bitants in  the  commune;  but  including  the  harbour  and  the  suburb 
of  St-Servan,  the  population  probably  exceeds  21,000.    The  harbour 
lies  south  of  the  town ;  it  is  capacious  and  safe^  but  the  entrance  to 
it  ia  rendered  intricate  by  a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks  which 
stud  this  part  of  the  ooast>  and  many  of  which  are  fortified.    It  is  a 
tide  harbour,  protected  by  a  strong  pier,  and  lined  with  a  broad  quay, 
which  runs  just  under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  it  is  dry  at  low  water, 
but  large  ships  can  enter,  as  the  tide  rises  very  high  here,  49  feet  at 
spring.    A  wet-dock  has  been  lately  formed  by  throwing  a  strong 
granite  wall  across  the  head  of  the  bay  between  the  town  and  the 
suburb  of  St-Servan ;  it  contains  an  area  of  above  270  acres,  and  ia 
entered  by  wide  flood-gates,  through  which  steamers  and  war  frigates 
can  pass.    The  roadstead  of  St-Malo  lies  west  of  the  town  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Ranee;  it  is  protected  by  seven  forts,  one  of 
which,  called  Concha,  waa  constructed  by  Vaubaii.    The  manufac- 
tures of  St-Malo  are  hosiery,  fishing-nets,  ship-pulleys  and  cordage, 
soap,  fishing-hooks,  &c    Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  there  ia  a 
large  tobacco  factory.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  spices, 
flax,  hemp,  &c. ;  there  ia  alao  a  conaiderable  trade  in  com,  fruit,  wine, 
brandy,  siEdt^  linen,  cider,  butter,  honey,  fiyah,  salt  provisions,  &c. 
Vesseli  are  fitted  out  for  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  for  the 
whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  St-Malo  is  much  frequented  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing.     CancaU,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Cancale,  with  5630  inhabitants,  is  8  miles  £.  from  St-Mala 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  height  above  the  bay,  of 
which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  and  la  weU  built    The  other  part, 
called  La-Houle,  is  built  on  the  shore,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  take  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  other  fish  in  the 
bay  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  the  towns  in  the  interior.    Oomtmnrff, 
the  birth-place  of  Chateaubriand,  20  miles  S.aK  from  St-Malo,  J8 
situated  on  a  small  lake,  and  has  4847  inhabitants.    There  ia  an  old 
chAteau,  flanked  with  towers,  in  good  preservation  in  the  town.    Vol, 
remarkable  for  its  ancient  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  in  Bretagne,  ia  15  miles  S.E.  from  St-Malo,  and  has  4013 
inhabitants.  ^  It  ia  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  wide  ditches,  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.      The  interior  is  irregularly 
built;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  dark  granite  with  projecting 
gables ;  arcades,  7  or  8  feet  wide,  supported  on  granite  piUua,  run 
along  the  streets.    The  town  has  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  held 
in  a  desecrated  church ;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  cider,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  cattle,  &c.    The  neighbourhood  of  Dol  is  fertile;  all  the  land 
between  it  and  the  sea  northward  is  drained  marsh,  protected  frx)m 
the  sea  by  dykes.     Pleine-Fougirfs,  25  miles  from  St-Malo,  has  a 
population  of  3107.  SU-Servan,  a  well-built  town,  and  much  frequented 
watering-place,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  S^-Malo, 
of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  has  10,257  inhabitants. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  isolated  tower  called  Solidor, 
which  is  60  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.    This  tower 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.     Beer,  ship-cordage  and  bisouits,  wine, 
brandy,  &c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  ship-building  is  carried 
on.    TinUniae,  on  the  Ille-et-Rance  Canal,  has  2050  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  butter,  poultry,  &o. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  VitrS,  situated  on  ths 
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Ottutache,  22  miles  R  from  Beones,  liaa  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 

«u&  eodesiastioal  sohool,  and  8555  inhabitants.    The  town  is  large,  but 

irregpilarly  boilt ;  and  its  feudal  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  castle 

mud  high  ramparts,  flanked  with  maohicolated  towers  and  surrounded 

l>3r  a  deep  ditch,  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance.    The  church  of  Notre- 

Xiune  IB  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  town.    Vitr^  has 

m&nulkqtiires  of  thread-stockings,  serge,  flannel,  hats,  casks,  brandy, 

l«atther,  and  sail-oloth,  and  trades  in  l^ese  articles,  and  in  wine,  linen, 

Honey,  wax,  hides,  cattle,  and  cantharidee  flies,  which  are  found  in  the 

neighbourhood.    The  other  towns  are — Argmtri,  which  is  a  few  mUes 

8.  of  Vitr^,  and  has  1978  inhabitants :  Le^Chkerehe,  a  town  of  4412 

inliabitants,  which  stands  in  a  rich  com  and  grazing  oountrr,  11  miles 

S.  from  Yila^ ;  it  gives  name  to  a  neighbouring  forest,  and  has  manu- 

fflbctures  of  fine  linen,  leather,  and  nut-oU,  besides  a  good  trade  in 

"butter,  com,-  flax,  hemp,  chestnuts,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. :  and  RkHier$f 

"vrhioh  is  a  few  miles  W.  of  La-Querche,  and  has  2960  inhabitants. 

0.  Of  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Eedon,  stands  at  the 
fioot  of  a  hill  on  the  Vilaine,  which  here  forms  a  good  tide  harbour, 
vrith  a  rise  of  from  10  to  13  feet  at  high  water.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  department,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal  firom  Nantes  to  Brest»  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  river  and  canal  navigation  that  terminates 
to  northward  in  the  harbour  of  St-Malo,  enjoys  great  advantages  for 
trade,  in  addition  to  its  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  navig- 
able tide-river.  It  is  in  general  well  built :  the  chief  structures  are 
the  former  abbey-buildings  now  used  as  a  college,  and  the  abbey- 
church,  the  semicircular  apse  of  which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.  Redon  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5216 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce, 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  butter,  chestnuts,  timber,  hemp,  oak-staves,  planks, 
masts,  pitch  and  tar,  slates  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood^  sheet-  and 
bcusiron,  lead,  resin,  hides,  linen,  flax,  canvass,  &c.  Vessels  of  50  to 
»  400  tons  are  built  A  vote  of  1,800,000  francs  was  taken  in  1846  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Redon,  to  which  the  French  attach 
great  importance,  as,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  their  trading 
vessels  could  enter  here  without  exposing  themselves  in  the  channdl 
The  other  towns  Bie—Bain,  which  stands  on  the  great  road  from 
Rennes  to  Nantes,  and  has  a  population  of  S476  and  some  woollen 
manufactures :  Fougeray,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Redon,  which  has  5254 
inhabitants ;  it  had  formerly  a  strong  castle,  of  which  only  one  high 
massive  tower  remains,  and  from  which  the  English  were  driven  by 
Du  Quesclin  in  1856  :  Owiehen,  which  is  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Redon, 
and  has  cold  mineral  springs,  and  3534  inhabitants :  Maure,  15  miles 
N.  from  Redon,  which  has  a  population  of  4000,  and  an  ancient  castle 
taken  by  Henri  lY.  in  1597 :  and  Pipriac,  12  miles  N.  from  Redon, 
which  has  8116  inhabitants. 

In  Roman  times  the  territory  of  this  department  was  inhabited  by 
the  Redones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Redon.  It  was  included  in  the  district  of  Armorica.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  empire  it  became  part  of  Bretagne.  The  department  forms  the 
see  of  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Imperiale  and  University  Academy  of  Rennes,  and  belongs  to 
the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quartersL  For 
purposes  of  superior  education  there  are  besides  the  University  of 
liennes  an  imperial  college  and  diocesan  seminary  in  the  same  town, 
and  colleges  in  Dol,  Foug^res,  St.-Servan,  and  Yitr^.  There  is  a 
school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing,  and  a  departmental 
museum  in  Rennes.  The  department  returns  4  representativeB  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{Pictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  powr  VAn  1858;  Ofieial 
Papert ;  Guide  CUuaique  du,  Vovageiwr  en  France,) 

ILLIERS.      [EUBE-ET-LOIRE.] 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  for  180  miles; 
E.  by  the  Wabash  for  120  miles  direct  distance,  and  by  a  meridian 
line  to  Lake  Michigan  for  162  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is 
separated  from  Indiana;  N.E.  by  Lake  Michigan  for  57  miles;  N.  by 
the  parallel  of  42''  30'  N.  lat  to  the  Mississippi,  157  miles,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Wisconsin ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Iowa  for  200  miles,  and  from  Missouri  for  840  miles.  It 
lies  between  42»  30'  and  87'*  N.  lat,  87'  49'  and  91'  28'  W.  long. 
The  extreme  length  is  378  miles,  the  extreme  breadth  212  miles ;  the 
circuit  of  the  state  is  1160  miles,  of  which  850  miles  is  formed  by 
navigable  rivers ;  and  its  area  is  55,409  square  miles,  or  nearly  3000 
square  miles  leas  than  England  and  Wales.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  decennially  since  the  first  census  of  the  state  in  1810, 
with  the  proportion  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves.  The  total 
population  in 

1810  was    12,282,  Inoluding    61S  free  coloured  persons,  and  168  tlavei. 
1820    „      65,211,         „  457  *        „  917     „ 

1880   „    157,445,         „         1637  „  747     „ 

1840   „    476,183.         „         3598  ,,  SSI     „ 

1850    „    851,470,        „        5486  „  None. 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  being  851,470  entitles 
the  state  to  send  nine  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  SUtes,  Illinois  sends  two  members. 

Surfacct  ffydvogvaphy,  Communicatione. — Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 
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level  states  in  the  Union.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  by  the 
Ohio,  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills ;  the  northern  part  is  also  somewhat 
broken,  and  there  are  some  elevations  by  the  IlUnois,  and  lofty  blufli 
along  the  Mississippi ;  but  with  these  exceptions  Illinois  is  one  great 
plain,  having  a  general  gentle  slope  to  the  south-west  The  loftiest 
height  is  said  to  be  under  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  is  840 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  laige  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  prairie, 
much  of  it  in  its  native  state,  but  a  great  deal  is  reclaimed,  and 
cultivation  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  remainder.  The  surface  of 
the  largest  of  the  prairies,  known  as  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash  rivers  is  for  the 
most  part  gently  undulating  and  very  fertile,  with  a  good  deal  of  timber 
about  it ;  though  considerable  tracts  of  the  southern  part  are  fiat  and 
have  an  inferior  soil  The  character  of  the  prairie  is  said  to  afibid 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  reclamation  and  settlement ;  no 
portion  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  firom  timber,  and  coal  is  found  in 
abundance  in  most  parts.  The  prairies  are  commonly  known  as  the 
dry  and  the  wet.  The  dry  prairies  are  those  which  lie  above  the 
alluvial  tracts,  and,  though  less  fertile,  are  preferred  to  them  on 
account  of  their  not  being  subject  to  inundations.  The  wet  prairies 
are  usually  covered  with  coarse  grass.  The  broad  alluvial  tracts 
bordering  the  several  rivers,  locally  known  as  bottoms,  are  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  but  owing  to  their  moist  state  and  liability  to  be 
flooded,  are  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated,  though  producing  fine  trees. 

Illinois  is  well  provided  with  rivers.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  navigable  rivers,  while  its  north-eastern  angle 
is  washed  for  57  miles  by  Lake  Michigan,  thereby  afibrding  the  state 
direct  water  communication  with  the  whole  lake  country  of  the 
north.  The  rivers  which  belong  to  it  in  common  with  other- states 
are  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  which  are  described  under 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Of  the  rivers  which  belong 
wholly  to  ike  state  the  chief  is  the  Illinois,  which  rises  near  Lake 
Michigan,  and  flows  first  west,  and  then  south-south-west,  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  joins  20  miles  above  the  Missouri  About  200 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  expands  into  a  fine  lake  called  Peoria,  20  miles 
long  and  2  miles  wide.  A  morass  at  its  source  in  wet  seasons  dis- 
chitfges  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  river,  and  a  part  into  the  Chicazo, 
a  small  stream  which  fiows  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  large  river 
takes  the  name  of  Illinois  only  from  the  confluence  of  the  Planc^ 
Des  Plaines,  or  Aux  Plaines  River,  from  the  north>east  and  the 
Kankakee  from  tlie  east,  both  considerable  streams,  and  navigable 
for  boats.  Thirty  miles  below  their  confluence  Fox  River,  some* 
times,  but  erroneously,  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  lUinoiiy 
falls  into  the  lUinois  from  the  north ;  it  rises  in  the  Huron  territory, 
and  has  a  course  of  200  miles  south-south-west,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  in  this  state.  The  course  of  the  Illinois  is  about  500  miles.  It 
is  naviffable  by  large  steamboats  at  certain  seasons  up  to  Ottawa, 
just  below  the  Great  Rapids,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River; 
at  other  times  steamboat  navigation  is  stopped  by  the  Little  Rapids 
at  La  Salle,  where  a  canal  commences  which  connects  the  Illinoia 
with  Lake  Michigan.  The  Illinois  flows  with  a  gentle  current^ 
generally  in  a  wide  deep  bed.  The  other  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois  are  the  Vermilion  River  from  the  south-east^  the 
Mackinaw  from  the  north-east.  Spoon  River  from  the  north-west^ 
the  Sangamon,  or  Sanganio,  from  the  east,  and  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue  rivers  from  the  west ;  besides  numerous  lesser  streams.  San- 
gamon, by  much  the  largest  of  these  tributaries,  has  a  very  wind- 
mg  course  to  the  west  of  more  than  250  miles,  of  which  140  miles 
are  navigable,  and  it  falls  into  the  Illinoia  about  180  miles  above 
its  moutL  Rock  River  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  entering  the  state  of 
Illinois  on  its  north  boundary,  crosses  it  in  a  south-west  course  of 
about  300  miles  to  the  Mississippi :  it  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course; 
its  upper  course  is  impeded  by  rapids.  The  Katkatia  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state,  and,  like  the  Illinois  and  Rock  river^  has  a 
generally  south-western  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
about  80  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  The  river  has  been 
rendered  much  more  serviceable  for  purposes  of  navigation  by  the 
removal  of  various  obstructions  imder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works;  it  is  now  navigable  in  high-water  to  Vandalia,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  some  seasons  to  Shelbyville,  80  miles 
higher :  its  entire  course  is  about  800  miles.  It  has  numerous  smatt 
tributaries.  The  Big  Muddy,  farther  south,  is  also  a  considerable 
stream.  The  affluents  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  generally  much 
smaller  streams  than  those  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi,  but  some 
of  them  are  navigable,  and  all  are  important  as  fumishmg  water* 
power  for  mechanical  purposes.  . 

The  state  possesses  one  very  important  canal,  the  IlUnois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  110  miles  long,  constructed  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  8,000,000  dollars.  It  commences  at  Chicago  on  Lato 
Blichigan,  and  is  carried  in  a  south-western  direction  near  the  rirfit 
bankof  the  Illinois  to  La  Salle,  where  the  lUinois  becomes  navigably 
thus  opening  to  the  lake  ports  and  navigation  the  wide  nver  oountiy 

of  the  south  and  west.  ,.  j     uv  -.n 

Illinois  appears  likely  to  be  eventually  amply  suppUed  J™*  raO- 
ways.    In  all,  the  lines  completed  or  in  progress  amount  to  JiW 

miles.    Already  some  600  or  700  mUes  are  in  operation,  and  aboTe 
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1000  miles  more  are  said  to  be  in  progress  of  oonsiructiou;  while 
the  Knes  of  oountrj  for  600  more  miles  have  been  suireyed.  The 
principal  lines  in  operation  are  those  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial  capital  of  the  state,  Chicago,  in  which  city  seven  main-trunk 
lines  meet  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  runs  from  Chicago 
on  Lake  Uichigan,  in  a  south  south-west  direction,  to  Rock  Island 
city,  at  the  oonluence  of  Rock  River  with  the  Mississippi ;  its  length 
is  180  miles.  The  Galena  and  Chicago  runs  from  Chicago  to  Qalena 
and  Freeport  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  state,  120  miles, 
with  branches  to  Bison  68  miles,  and  to  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin, 
20  miles.  The  Chicago  and  Am-ora,  86  miles  long  from  Chicago  to 
Hendota,  is  the  only  other  line  from  Chicago  which  is  completed ; 
but  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  to  connect  those  places,  27  miles 
long ;  the  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukie,  92  miles;  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  running  to  Alton, 
180  miles;  and  the  Chicago  St  Charles  and  Mississippi,  135  miles, 
are  in  progress;  and  100  miles  of  the  last  are  open.  The  Qreat 
Western  central  line  has  under  100  miles  in  operation.  The  most 
important  of  the  lines  in  progress  is  the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  to 
be  700  miles  long,  and  with  the  other  lines  will  connect  all  the 
leading  towns  with  each  other,  and  with  the  chief  trading  places  in 
the  neighbouring  states  and  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and  likewise  of 
Canada.  AH  the  lines  in  progress  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1857. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy,  iui, — The  rocks  of  Illinois  belong  to  the 
Falsoozoic  order.  In  the  extreme  northern  and  western  portion  of 
the  state  is  a  narrow  band  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lower  Silurian  basin  of  Wisconsin.  They  consist 
of  sandstone,  in  which  occur  numerous  specimens  of  the  Liugula 
antiqua,  and  of  blue  limestones  in  which  are  the  rich  lead-mines  of 
Gklena,*  South  of  the  above,  and  extending  east  and  west,  is  a  broad 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  chiefly  light  gray  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Between  this  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  Lake  Michigan, 
and  also  on  the  south  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  is  a  narrow  band  of 
fossiliferouB  Devonian  rocks.  South  of  these  again,  also  extending 
east  and  west  across  the  state,  and  along  the  whole  western  and 
southern  border,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  consisting  of  bituminous 
slate,  and  fine-grained  sandstone.  Above  these,  and  occupying  the 
entire  centre  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  vast  bed  of  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata,  closely  resembling  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of 
England,  but  here  forming  part  of  a  basin  of  these  strata  of  a 
grandeur  and  extent  almost  unparalleled. 

Illinois  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  obtained  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  state  in  connection  with  galena.  Lead  is 
very  widely  diffused  over  the  northern,  and  especially  the  north- 
western district ;  the  lead-mines  about  Qalena  are  among  the  most 
productive  known.  Copper  is  also  obtained  largely  in  those  parts. 
Iron-ore  is  very  widely  distributed.  Coal  is  however  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  mineral  of  Illinois.  It  is  bituminous  in 
quality,  and  the  beds  are  of  great  thickness.  The  great  coal  region 
Is  that  vast  space  mentioned  above,  as  occupied  by  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata,  extending  quite  across  the  state  from  Missouri 
to  Indiana,  and  from  Iowa  to  Kentucky.  Excellent  building  stone  of 
Tarious  descriptions  is  quarried  over  almost  every  part  of  the  state. 
(Granite  boulders  of  lai^e  size  occur  in  many  places.  Salt  springs 
exist  in  several  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  there  are 
sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  various  parts. 

Ulimate,  SoUf  and  AffrtcuUure. — The  climate  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Missouri,  except  that  it  is  more  humid.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  At  New  Harmony,  which  is  in  88**  11', 
and  opposite  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  the  thermometer  has  been  observed  as  low  as  5°  below 
SBero  uf  Fahrenheit  Everywhere  however  the  winters-  are  severe  and 
the  summers  hot  and  long,  and  the  temperature  subject  to  frequent 
sudden  changes.  In  the  southern  parte  of  the  state  the  summer 
heat  is  very  oppressive.  South-westerly  winds  blow  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.    North  and  north-westerly  winds  prevail  in  winter. 

Illinois  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  excellent  arable  land.  The  soil 
however  varied  is  generally  highly  fertile.  Along  the  river-valleys, 
or  bottoms,  it  consists  of  an  extraordinarily  rich  alluvial  deposit  One 
of  these  tracts,  the  American  Bottom,  on  the  Mississippi,  extending 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  for  90  miles,  is  especially  noted 
for  its  fertility.  Its  soil,  which  is  the  richest  river  alluvium,  con- 
tinues unchHuged  for  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some  portions  of 
It  which  are  cultivated  about  the  old  French  towns,  have  produced 
Indian  com  without  intermlMsion  and  without  manure  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  A  sixth  of  this  alluvial  land  is  however  unfit 
for  cultivation,  owing  to  its  liability  to  inundations.  The  prairies 
though  less  productive  are  still  very  fertile,  and  where  timber  is  to  be 
obtahied  are  preferred  for  farms  on  account  of  their  superior  ralubrity. 
The  prairies  are  consequently  steadily  and  rapidly  brooming  covered 
with  thriving  groves  of  young  trees,  the  forerunners  of  busy  farms. 
T|ie  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  have  frequently  a  thin  boU.  In  the 
ttortherti  parts  there  are  stony  tracts,  but  everywhere  else  it  is  said 
that  "the  plough  may  pass  over  miUions  of  acres  without  meeting 
to  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede 


The  following  are  the  principal  lesnlta  of  the  inquiries  mad* 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Illinois  at  the  last  oenans : — 
The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  lot  of  Jua« 
1&50  was  76,208.  The  extent  of  improved  land  in  furma  was  5,089,546 
acres,  of  unimproved  6,997,867  acres,  together  valued  at  96,133,290 
dollars.  The  farming  implements  and  machinery  were  Talued  at 
6,405,561  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850 
was  as  follows:— Wheat,  9,414,575  bushds;  rye,  83,36i  bushels; 
maize,  57,646,984  bushels;  oats,  10,087,241  bushels;  buckwheat^ 
184,504  bushels;  barley,  110,795  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  82,81i 
bushels;  potatoes, 2,514,861  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  157,483 bushels; 
tobacco,  841,394  lbs. ;  hops,  3551  IbsL ;  hay,  601,952  tons ;  clover  and 
other  grass  seeds,  17,807  bushels ;  flax,  160,063  lbs. ;  maple  sugar* 
248,904  lbs.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  446,049  dollars;  of 
market-garden  products,  127,494  dollars.  Of  wine  only  2997  gallons 
were  made.  A  good  deal  of  hemp  is  grown  and  prepared,  but  the 
'Census  Report'  states  (p.  1015),  tnat  with  regard  to  it  the  "letuma 
were  so  confused,  and  all  information  from  other  sources  so  vague 
and  indefinite,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strike  the  itema  of 
hemp  from  the  agricultural  tables  of  the  state."  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  here  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  agricultural 
returns  are  as  exact  as  their  specific  chu«cter  would  perhaps  suggest^ 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  do,  in  the  words  of  the 
'Beport,'  "give  a  very  fair  idea,"  undoubtedly  a  £ur  dearer  and 
more  correct  idea  than  can  be  gathered  from  any  other  source^  *'  of 
the  state  of  the  couutry  in  1850." 

With  regard  to  live-stock,  the  returns  show  that  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  267,653;  asses  and  mules,  10,573; 
milch  cows,  294,671;  working  oxen,  76,156;  other  cattle,  541,209; 
sheep,  894,043;  swine,  1,915,907.  The  yalue  of  live  stock  was 
24,209,258  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  4,972,286  dollars.  Tha 
products  of  animak  were— wool, 2,150,113  lbs. ;  butter,  12,526,543  IbsL ; 
cheese,  1,278,225  lb& ;  bees'-wax,  and  honey,  869,444  lbs. ;  silk  coooonsy 
47  lbs. 

Illinois  is  in  general  well  supplied  with  timber.  The  most  common 
trees  are  yarious  kinds  of  oaks,  sycamores,  which  in  the  alluvial  soil 
along  the  rivers  grow  to  an  immense  size,  sugar-maple,  walnuts^ 
several  kinds  of  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood,  honey-locust,  hickory,  buck- 
eye, pecan,  linden,  wild  dieriy,  sassafras^  elder,  and  peninunon ;  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  yellow  poplar  and  birch,  and  near  the 
Ohio  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  Haael,  red-bud,  pawpaw,  suma,  vines^ 
dog-wood,  and  other  under-growths  are  abundant  There  are  also 
various  valuable  medicinal  plants. 

The  gray,  black,  and  prairie  wolf  are  still  met  with;  the  prairie 
wolf  in  considerable  numbers.  Panthers,  wild-cats^  foxes,  racoons, 
opossums,  and  gophars,  with  musk-rats,  otters,  and  occasionally 
heaven  are  also  found,  but  they  are  being  steadily  exterminated. 
Partridges  and  prairie  fowl  abound ;  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various 
other  aquatic  birds  visit  the  watera  in  the  spring  season.  Fish  In 
the  greatest  possible  variety  swarm  in  the  riven  and  lakes. 

Manufacturea  and  Commerce. — ^At  present  the  manufactures  of 
Illinois  are  chiefly  connected  with  agriculture.  Agricultiuml  imple- 
ments are  extensively  made ;  there  are  numerous  wheelwright's  shops ; 
saw,  grist^  oil,  flour,  and  other  mills.  The  only  important  manu- 
factures not  immediately  connected  with  agriciUture  are  the  iron- 
works,  woollen-fisctories,  and  tanneries.  The  whole  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollara 
and  upwards  in  1850  was  3099.  Of  these  two  were  pig-iron  manu- 
factories, employing  150  hands,  and  a  capital  of  65,000  dollaiB^ 
consuming  annually  5500  tons  of  ore  and  170,000  bushels  of  coke  and 
charcoal,  and  producing  2700  tons  of  pig-iron ;  and  29  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iroo,  employing  332  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  260,400  doUan :  there  was  no  wrought-iron  manufactured  in 
the  state.  The  woollen  manufacture  employs  178  hands,  including 
54  females,  and  a  capital  of  154,500  dollan ;  tanneries  275  hands  (240 
males),  with  a  capital  of  188,373  dollars ;  flour-mills,  834  penons ;  saw- 
mills, 937 ;  distilleries,  176 ;  pork  and  beef  packing,  245  ;  lead-mining 
and  smelting,  213  penons.  The  'home-maide  manufactures'  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  1,155,902  dollars.  There  are  the  usual  classes  of 
professional  men;  the  number  of  the  principal  classes  were— deigy- 
men,  1023 ;  lawyers,  817 ;  physicians,  1402 ;  and  surgeons,  3. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  Illinois  is  dbiefly  with  Qreat 
Britain.  The  exports,  wholly  of  domestic  produce,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th  1852  amoimted  to  51,325  dollara ;  the  imports  to 
4832  dollars.  The  commerce  of  the  state  is  chiefly  centred  in 
Chicago,  in  our  notice  of  which  lower  down  will  be  found  some 
further  particulan  respecting  the  trade  of  Illinois;  Alton  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Galena,  are  the  other  principkl  commercial  towns. 
The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  facilities  pf  communication. 

DiviaionM,  Toum»,  dse, — Illinois  is  divided  into  99  counties.  Spring- 
field is  the  political  cubital  of  the  state,  but  the  most  important 
town  is  Chicago.  The  towns  for  the  most  part  have  as  yet  but 
small  populations ;  the  following  are  all  which  seem  to  require  notice 
here :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

SpringfUld,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
broad  prairie,  about  4  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
River,  in  89'  48'  N.  lat,  89'  83'  W.  long.,  801  milet  W.N.W.  (sQUi 
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TVashinglon  :  population,  4533.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1822  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  a  ceutral  public  square,  and  wide  streets  crossing 
at  right  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  square  is  the  capital, 
a  showy  stone-building  of  three  stories,  with  porticoes.  The  other 
nublic  edifices  are  the  court-house,  market-house,  jtul,  United  States 
land-office,  eighl  churches,  academies,  &c.  There  are  some  manu* 
factures  and  an  iron-foundry.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  fertile 
district,  the  products  of  which  are  brought  to  its  market  The  Great 
Western  Central,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Massac  and 
Sangamon  railways  meet  hero.  Two  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper 
are  published  in  the  town. 

ChtcagOf  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cook  county,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
42"  0'  N.  lat,  87"  85' W.  long.,  183  miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield: 
poDulation  29,963  in  1850,  in  1840  it  was  only  4470.  The  city  is 
well  and  substantially  built  It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
for  above  a  mile,  and  for  two  miles  back  along  the  river  which  is 
separated  into  two  branches,  each  having  a  depth  of  12  to  16  feet 
The  site  is  low  and  level,  but  the  town  is  said  not  to  be  unhealthy. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  reduced,  and  piers  have 
been  carried  out  into  the  lake  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sand  and  drift  The  largest  lake  craft  and  steamers  can  now  pass 
over  the  bar,  and  within  there  is  commodious  anchorage  for  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  shipping.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  in  full  proportion  to  the  great 
increase  of  means  of  internal  communication,  and  its  fine  position 
with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes.  In  1839  the  total  value 
of  property  was  asseased  at  236,842  dollars,  in  1850  it  was  assessed  at 
8,562,717  dollars.  The  imports  in  1840  were  562,106  dollars,  the 
exports  228,635  dollars.  In  1848  the  imports  were  8,338,639  dollars, 
the  exports  10,709,333  dollars.  The  arrivals  of  shippmg  in  1860  were  : 
— Steamers,  662 ;  propellers,  183 ;  schooners,  1182 ;  brigs,  230 ;  barges, 
13  :  making  a  total  of  2270  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  958,600 
tons.  The  principal  exports  in  1850  were : — Wheat,  437,660  bushels ; 
maize,  8,221,317  bushels;  oats,  767^97  bushels;  hemp,  697,783  lbs.; 
coal,  2,091,662  lbs. ;  iron,  3,454,080  lbs. ;  lead,  1,876,879  lbs, ;  lumber, 
67,957,287  feet ;  laths,  14,921,420  pieces ;  wool,  1,088,658  lbs. ; 
besides  considerable  quantities  of  cheese,  butter,  flour,  sugar,  beef, 
pork,  lard,  and  potash.  The  principal  imports  in  the  same  year 
were :— Wheat,  388,077  bushels;  maize,  2,647,465  bushels;  bacon, 
434,716  lbs;  hams,  1,086,933  lbs.;  pork,  2,390,248  lbs.;  lai-d, 
2,069,625  lbs. ;  hemp,  1,085,648  lbs.  ;  hides,  848,876 ;  lumber, 
125,623,122  feet;  timber,  662,976  feet;  laths,  27,583,475  pieces; 
shmgles,  60,338,260  bushels;  lead,  1,402,135  lbs;  wool,  731,956  lbs.; 
tobacco,  824,923  lbs.  The  public  buildings  are  the  usuAl  county 
buildings,  numerous  churches  and  schools,  banks,  &c.  There  are 
several  laige  hotels  in  the  city.  Besides  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  the  city  is  the  terminus  of  several  important  railways,  and  a 
great  many  plank-roads  facilitate  communication  with  the  interior. 
Five  daily  newspapers,  each  having  also  a  weekly  issue,  six  weekly,  a 
fortnightly,  and  three  monthly  periodicals  are  published  here^ 

Alton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  8  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri,  is  the  chief  port  town  of  Illinois  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  largest  town  on  that  river  above  St  Louis: 
population,  about  12,000.  Alton  is  a  convenient  port^  and  is  now  being 
connected  with  several  railways ;  its  commerce  is  greatly  increasing. 
There  are  several  churches,  ShurtUff  college  and  other  buildings  in 
the  town.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Belvidere, 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Eashwaukee  River,  and  on  the  Qalena  and 
Chicago  railway,  78  miles  W.  from  Chicago,  population  about  2000, 
is  a  flourishing  and  busy  new  town.  There  are  several  grist-  and 
■aw-mills.  CarlinvUUf  the  capital  of  Macaupin  county,  2  miles 
K.  from  Macaupin  creek,  and  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Springfield,  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  mterior.  The  Simgamon 
and  Alton  railway  has  a  principal  station  here.  Carrolton,  the  capital 
of  Greene  county,  on  the  border  of  Spring  prairiey  about  6  miles  N. 
from  Maqaupin  creek,  and  66  miles  S.W.  from  Springfield,  is  another 
rapidly  increasing  interior  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
Carihage,  the  capital  of  Handcock  county,  lies  between  Bear  and 
Long  creeks,  and  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  being  the  mart  of  a 
fertile  neighbourhood^  and  of  a  nok  coal  district  The  village  has 
acquired  a  wide  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Miormon 
prophet  and  leader,  Joe  Smith,  and  hiB  companiona  Chetter,  on  the 
Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Easkaaia  River, 
population  about  1800 ;  is  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance, 
being  the  entrepdt  for  the  produce  of  a  considerable  tract  of  back 
country.  XkmvUle,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  tne  North  and  Salt  Forks,  128  miles  £, 
by  N.  from  Springfield,  population  about  1200,  is  a  good  sized'  and 
flourishing  place,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  populous  district 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Frtepori,  on  the  Peca- 
tonica  River,  168  miles  N.  from  Springfield,  is  another  of  the  rising 
towns  of  niinoii,  and  from  its  position  is  likely  to  become  an 
important  commercial  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  and  very  productive  agriculturally.  The  GhJena  branch  of 
the  Central  QUnois,  and  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railways  meet 
hera  Two  newspapers  are  pubUshed  weekly.  Qaitna,  on  toe  Feve 
River  a  litUe  above  its  oonfluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  near  the 


north-western  extremity  of  the  state,  population  about  6500,  is  the 
centre  of  the  lead  mining  district,  and  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
this  part  of  Illmois.  It  is  the  capital  of  Joe  Davies*  count v,  and 
contams  the  usual  county  buildings,  court-house,  jail,  several  churches 
and  schools,  and  some  large  copper  smeltinj?  works,  grist-  and  saw- 
mills, &c.,  and  has  a  large  lumber  market  The  chief  exporte  in  1851 
^®?^\®!?  ^^^^^'^^^  *^*-  flour  89,339  barrels;  barley  42;731  bushels; 
SS^J'io^il®^  barrels;  bacon  812,658  lbs.;  lard- 125,000 lbs.;  butter 
87,618 lbs.;  eggs  22,880 doz.;  hides  and  skins  9326;  horses  800; 
cattle  1500,  &c.;and  in  the  same  year  it  received  6,085,684  feet  of 
lumber,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  shingles,  timber,  and  wood  of 
other  descriptions.  The  largest  river  steamers  ascend  to  Galena,  and 
It  has  good  railway  accommodation.  Two  daily  newspapers,  having 
also  weekly  issues,  are  published  here.  JacktonvUU,  on  the  Mauvaise- 
terre  creek,  80  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Springfield,  population  2745,  is 
a  rapidly  rising  new  town,  situated  on  a  rich  pniirie  district  It 
contams  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  and  i^chools.  Illinois  college, 
and  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  institution  are  situated  here.  There 
m  extensive  flour-mills,  cotton-works,  tanneries,  and  machine  raanu- 
fectonea  The  Sangamon  and  Morgan  railway  passes  the  town. 
A  newspaper  having  tri-weekly  and  weekly  issues  is  published  here. 
J^t^  on  the  Plane  River,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Chicago,  population 
2669,  contams  a  court-house,  jail,  churches  and  schools,  large  hotels 
and  warehouses.  The  river  affords  fine  water-power,  which  is  made 
available  for  numerous  mills  and  factories.  The  Illmois  and  Michisfan 
Canal,  and  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  pass  the  town.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Kaskcuia,  the  original  capital 
of  Illinois,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskasia  River,  10  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  127  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Springfield  the  present  capital :  population,  about  1000.  Kaakasia  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  by  the 
French  in  1683  ;  it  stands  in  the  mid^t  of  very  picturesque  scenery, 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
United  States  land  office.  Mount  Carmd  occupies  a  favourable  site 
for  commercial  purposes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wabash,  below  the 
rapids,  140  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield :  population,  1600.  It  conUins 
a  court-house,  jaO,  churches  and  schools,  and  several  flour-mills,  and 
machine-shops.  NaperviUe,  on  the  Du  Page  creek,  160  miles  N.E. 
from  Sprinqfield,  is  a  rising  new  town,  the  capital  of  Du  Page  county, 
having  Various  county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Ottawa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with 
the  Illinois,  120  miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield,  is  the  capital  of  La 
Salle  county,  and  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  commercial  import- 
ance. By  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  the  lake  steamers  reach 
the  town,  and  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  affords  communi- 
cation with  the  western  districts;  while  the  Illinois  River  yields 
immense  water-power  which  is  being  turned  to  full  advantage.  The 
soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  rich ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber; 
and  limestone  and  freestone  abound.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly.  Peoria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Illinois,  at  the  foot  of 
Peoria  Lake,  is  the  capital  of  Peoria  county,  and  tiie  shipping  port 
for  the  surrounding  grain  district :  population,  6562.  It  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  an  incorporated  academy, 
several  steam-mills,  factories,  ko.  Two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  are  published  here.  Quiney,  stands  on  a 
high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  88  miles  W.  from 
Springfield,  population  6911 ;  it  is  the  capital  of  Adams  oountv,  and 
the  mart  for  a  well  cultivated  and  populous  neighbourhood  Besides 
the  usual  county  buildings,  churches,  and  schools,  it  contains  a  United 
States  land  office,  numerous  warehouses,  stores,  hotels,  workshops,  &c. 
Several  steamboats  arrive  and  depart  daily  during  the  season.  Lai^ge 
quantities  of  barrelled  pork  and  bacon  are  exported.  One  daily  and 
three  weekly  newspapers,  with  two  monthly  periodicals  are  main- 
tained. Rock  Island  City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  River  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway, 
by  whicn  it  is  180  miles  W.SwW.  from  Chicago,  is  a  new  town  which 
has  been  laid  out  on  an  extensive  plan,  and  though  not  at  present 
very  populous  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most  considerable 
commercial  towns  on  the  upper  Mississippi  The  site  is  well  adapted 
for  trading  purposes,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  not  only  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  well  supplied  with  timber,  but  affords  also 
abundance  of  coal  and  limestone.  Bockford,  the  capital  of  Winnebago 
county,  is  situated  at  the  rapids  on  Rock  River,  92  mUee  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Chicago  by  the  Galena  and  Chicago  railway :  population,  2098, 
Steamboats  ascend  to  the  town.  The  rapids  afford  immense  water- 
power,  and  there  are  several  mills.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
oAovneetottm,  on  the  Ohio,  164  miles  S.K  from  Springfield,  population 
1764,  is  one  of  the  largest  trading  places  in  southern  Illinoia.  Iron- 
ore  and  coal  are  obtained  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  There  are 
very  extensive  salt-works  at  Saline  creek,  12  miles  from  the  town. 
Shawneetown  possesses  a  paved  levee  of  considerable  Iflngth.  An 
important  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  place  is  the  slaughtering  and 
packing  of  hogs :  one  establishment  has  facilities  for  hanging  up 
1000  hogs  a  day.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  in  considerable 
quantities :  800  hogsheads  were  shipped  from  here  in  1862.  Vandalia, 
from  1818  to  1839  the  capital  of  Illinois,  stands  on  elevated  ground* 
on  the  right  hajok  of  the  Kaflkama,  66  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield : 
population,  about  1100.    The  town  was  laid  out  on  a  lai^ge  sotle  in 
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briouB.  The  upland  prairies  are  generally  healthy,  owing  to  the 
genial  periodic  breezea  which  blow  regularly  over  them.  The  tempe- 
rature does  not  vary  very  remarkably  throughout  the  state.  Along 
the  bottoms,  whero  inundations  occasionally  happen»  foTers  sometimes 
occur;  but  from  the  rivers  generally  flowing  rather  rapidly  the 
bottoms  9X9  less  subject  to  miasmatio  visitations  than  in  the  states 
lying  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  great  rivers.  The  winters  com- 
mence in  December  and  end  in  March;  they  are  variable,  and 
sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  usual  in  similar  latitudes.  The 
summers  are  not  oppresaively  hot,  and  showers  are  frequents 

The  soil  is  generally  good ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  Uie  government 
surveys  have  proved  tiiat  there  is  no  stato  in  the  Union  which  has  a 
jmaller  extent  of  inferior  land.  Throughout  the  prairies  a  sandy 
ioam  prevails,  which,  while  producing  the  finest  natural  grasses,  has 
been  foimd  to  be  excellently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain.  A  red 
day  and  gravel  is  also  a  prevalent  soil  in  some  parte  of  the  stete. 
Along  the  bottoms  the  alluvial  deposite  yield  a  deep  and  very  rich 
black  mould.  The  climate  and  soil  seem  to  be  generally  suiteble  for 
the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  grain.  All  the  usual  fruite  do  well,  and 
the  melon  tribe,  grapes,  Buk,  flourish.  The  various  garden  vegetables 
tlso  grow  extremely  weU. 

At  present  Iowa  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  .  Ite  broad 
B3id  fertile  prairies  not  only  afford  the  finest  natural  pastures,  but 
very  great  facilities  for  the  laying  out  of  farms,  from  the  circumstance 
of  timber  being  always  within  comparatively  easy  reach,  while  there 
is  abundance  of  good  open  and  well-watered  land.  The  progress. of 
agriculture  and  the  character  of  the  produote  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  following  stetemuit  of  the  principal  resulte  of  the 
inquiries  made  respecting  the  agricultural  sUtistics  of  the  stete  at  the 
last  census.  The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  stete  on 
the  1st  of  Jime  1850  was  14,805 ;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in 
&rms  was  824,682  aores,  of  unimproved  1,911,882  acres.  The  cash 
value  of  farms  was  returned  at  16,657,567  dollars;  of  faimimple- 
mento  and  machineiy,  1,172,869  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  .-—-Wheat,  1,580,581  bushels 
(154,693  busheU  in  1840) ;  rye,  19,916  bushels  (3792  in  1840) ;  maize, 
8,656,799  bushels  (1,406,241  in  1840);  oats,  1,524,84 5 bushels (216,385 
in  1840);  barley,  25,093  bushels  (728  in  1840);  potetoes,  276,120 
bushels  (234,063  in  1840) ;  sweet  potetoes,  6243  bushels;  buckwheat, 
52,516  biuhels(6212  in  1840);  peas  and  beans,  4775  bushels;  tobacco, 
6041  lbs.  (8076  in  1840);  hay,  89,055  tons  (17,953  in  1840);  grass- 
seeds,  2438 lbs. ;  flax,  62, 660 lbs.;  flax-seed,  1959 lbs.;  maple-sugar, 
78,4071bs. ;  molasses,  31621bs. ;  hops,  82421bs.  (83  lbs.  in  1840).  The 
value  of  orchard  produote  was  8434  dollars  (50  dollars  in  1840);  of 
market-garden  products,  8848  dollars. 

The  natural  pastures  afibrd  great  facilities  for  cattle-farming:  Sheep 
and  swine  succeed  admirably  with  little  care ;  and  wool  has  become  a 
ifteple  production  of  the  stete.  The  number  of  hones  in  Iowa  in 
1850  was  38,536';  of  asses  and  mules,  754  (in  1840  there  were  10,794 
horses  and  mules);  milch  cows,  45,704 ;  working  oxen,  21,892;  other 
cattle^  69,025  (in  1840  the  total  neat  cattle  were  38,049) ;  sheep, 
149,960  (15,354  in  1840) ;  swine,  323,247  (104,899  in  1840).  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  3,689,275  dollars ;  of  animals  slaughtered, 
621,164  dollars.  The  produote  of  animals  were:~Wool,  873,898 lbs. 
(23,039  lbs;  in  1840);  butter,  2,171,188  lbs.;  cheese,  209,840  lbs.; 
bees'-wax  and  honey,  321,7411bs. ;  silk  cocoons,  2461bs. 

Mam^adwret,  Commm'ce,  <(rc. — The  manu&otures  of  Iowa  areas 
yet  but  of  small  extent ;  but  teom  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  tiie 
immense  supply  of  water-power,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
wiU  some  day  become  an  important  manufacturing  stete.  At  the 
census  of  1850'there  were  returned  9255  free  males  above  the  age  of 
15  as  employed  in  trade,  commerce^  manufactures,  and  mining ;  and 
32,779  employed  in  agriculture.  The  whole  number  of.  manufacturing 
esteblishmente  producing  to  the  value  of  500  doUan  and  upwards  in 
1850  was  482.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  various  kinds  required  in 
an  sgricultural  cotmtry,  as  flour^  and  saw-mills,  agricultural  imple- 
ment works,  wheelwrighte'  shops,  &a,  with  such  othera  as  were 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  articles  of  ordinary  domestic  use. 
One  woollen  factory,  3  cast-iron  works,  and  14  tanneries,  all  on  a 
•maU  scale,  were  the  only  manufacturing  esteblishmente  of  a  more 
general  character. 

Iowa  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  it  has  an  extensive  and 
rapidly-increasing  trade  with  the  porte  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Hexican  Qulf,  from  which  it  receives  European  goods,  the  manu- 
factures and  producte  of  the  Bastem  States,  South  America,  ftc, 
exporting  in  return  ite  agricultural  and  mining  products.  Ite  interior 
trade  is  also  very  considerable. 

DWitionB,  T&wns,  <ita— Iowa  was  di^idad  into  49  counties  at  the 
census  of  1850 ;  but  49  new  oounties  have  since  been  formetL  The 
dty  of  Iowa  is  the  politioal  c^iital;  but  the  most  populous  town  is 
Burlington.  The  towns  at  present  next  in  importance  are  Dubuque, 
the  cspital  of  the  lead-mining  district^  apd  Keokuk,  the  chief  shipping 
mart  Of  these^  with  su<£  othen  as  seem  to  require  notice,  we 
append  a  brief  account :  the  population,  when  not  otherwise  steted, 
is  that  of  1850;  but  as  the  returns  as  given  in  the  'Census  Report'  are 
acknowledged  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  numbera  do  not  agree  with 
those  in  other  authorities,  we  have  not  always  adhered  to  them,  and 
they  hod  better  perhaps  be  received  as  approximations  merely :  all 


the  towns  are  however  so  rapidly  changing  that  the  want  of  definlte- 
ness  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

Jowa  OUy,  the  capital,  is  built  on  ground  rising  in  terraces  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iowa  River,  1485  miles  W.S.W.  from  Washington: 
population,  1582.  The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a 
large  scale ;  the  principal  avenues  are  160  feet  wide.  The  stote-house 
is  a  handsome  Greciou  building,  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide, 
surmounted  with  a  dome  resting  on  22  Corinthian  columns,  and  built  of 
birds*-«ye  marble,  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  native  limestone.  The  other 
public  buildings  are — a  county-court  house  of  good  design,  a  United 
Stetes  Isad  office,  several  churches,  a  jail,  ^c  Iowa  city  is  the  centre 
of  communication  between  the  principal  porte  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific,  and  is  to  be  the  centre  towards  which  the  railways  of  the 
stete  are  to  oonvei^.  The  Iowa  River  is  navigable  up  to  the  city  by 
steam-boate  at  all  seasons;  and  the  immense  water-power  which  it 
ofi'ords  immediately  above  the  city  hss  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
extensive  mills.  Two  newspapen  are  published  here  weekly.  When 
this  site  was  sheeted  in  1839  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the  state  it  was 
an  entirely  wild  uncleared  tract. 

Bwlington,  the  capitel  of  Des  Moines  county,  stands  on  ground 
rising  gently  from  the  Mississippi,  62  miles  S.S.E.  from  Iowa  dty, 
population  4082 ;  it  was  the  original  capital  of  Iowa  territory,  and  is 
still  the  most  populous  town  in  the  stete.  It  contains  some  fine 
buildings,  churdies,  &&,  and  several  manufacturing  and  commercial 
esteblif^ments.  Three  weekly  newspapen  ore  published  here. 
Oolumhu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iowa,  2  miles  below  the  junction 
of  Cedar  River,  and  27  miles  S.  by  £2.  fh>m  Iowa  city,  population 
1188,  is  a  new  and  thriving  city.  Council  Mufi,  on  the  Missouri, 
216  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Iowa  dty,  is  the  last  dvilised  settlement 
befora  entering  on  the  wide  unsettled  country  on  the  overland  route 
to  Oregon  and  California,  and  is  consequently  on  important  station 
for  emigrants,  who  heo9  complete  their  outfit  befora  crossing  the 
Missouri  and  entering  the  'Indian  country.'  The  distance  from 
Council  Bluffii  to  Oragon  dty  is  1924  miles;  to  Saoremento  dty 
2011  mUes.  Jkwenportj  the  capital  of  Scott  county  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, opposite  Rook  Island,  and  51  miles  S.£.  from  Iowa  dty,  popu- 
lation about  2000,  is  already  one  of  the  buuest  commercial  towns 
of  ^e  state^  and  appean  likely  if  the  projected  system  of  railways 
be  constructed  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
conteins  the  county  and  other  public  buildings,  and  supporte  two 
weekly  newspapers,  JhUmque,  the  capital  of  the  county  of^  the  same 
name,  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace  which  stretehes  for  some  distence 
along  the  Mississippi,  72  miles  N.K  from  Iowa  dty,  population  3108. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  streets,  which  are  wide^ 
intersect  at  right  angles.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  this  psrt 
of  America,  having  been  settled  by  the  Canadian  French  in  1686,  as 
a  stetion  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  tovm  contains  the  county 
buildings,  a  United  Stetes  land  office,  several  churches,  &a  Dubuque 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  lead-mining  district,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.  Ite  population  had  increased  in  1852  to  4071,  and  is  still 
rapidly  increasing.  Four  weekly  newsp^ien  are  published  here,  one 
of  them  in  the  German  language.  Fori  da  Moinea,  the  capital  of 
Folk  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  110  miles 
W.  from  Iowa  dty,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  but  is  chiefly  notice- 
able as  a  travelling  stetion  on  the  road  to  Council  BlufiE^  for  emigrante 
taking  the  overland  route  to  California,  for  whose  convonience  these 
are  extensive  stores,  hotels,  ftc  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
railway  to  the  Pacifia  Fort  Madiaon,  the  capital  of  Lee  county,  on 
the  Mississippi,  71  miles  S.  by  K  from  Iowa  city;  though  only  laid 
out  as  a  village  in  1885,  is  now  a  busy,  commerdiQ,  and  mann£scturing 
town.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  jail,  penitentiaiy,  and 
several  churches.  Steamboate  arrive  and  depart  seversl  tomes  doily, 
and  it  has  a  large  trade  with  the  interior.  Two  newspapen  are 
published  here  weekly.  KanesffiUSf  the  capital  of  Pottowottomee 
county,  near  the  Missouri,  224  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Iowa  dty,  popu- 
lation in  1852  about  1200,  is  only  noteworthy  as  having  been 
settled  and  built  by  the  Mormonites,  as  a  stetion  on  the  overland 
route  to  their  dty  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Keokuk,  on  the  Missis- 
uppi,  8  miles  ^bove  the  confluence  of  the  Des  Moines,  86  miles  S.  by 
E.  firom  Iowa  city ;  population  2478  in  1850,  and  8968  in  1852.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out^  and  has  a  good  landing^i^aoe  and  levee.  Being 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  which  aro 
11  miles  long,  steamboate  at  low  water  have  to  unload  their  freighto 
here;  but  a  canal  is  projected  to  be  carried  round  the  &lls,  Keokuk 
is  the  port  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Des  Moines;  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  busy  towns  in  the  state.  It  oontoins  beddes 
the  county  buildings,  the  state  medioal  college  and  hospital,  six 
ohurehes,  several  academies  and  schools,  and  supporte  fScmr  news- 
paposL  There  are  in  the  town  and  ite  immediate  vicinity  several 
steam  saw-miUs,  and  iron-foundries;  large  stores,  warehouses,  and 
hotels.  Inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent  limestone  for  building 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jfwcofific,  formerly  Moominaton,  the 
capital  of  Muscatine  county,  on  the  Missisnppi,  80  mjles  S.£.  by  £. 
from  Iowa  city,  population  2540,  is  the  chief  shipping  port  for  the  rich 
district  between  Iowa  city  and  the  Mississippi,  and  is  steadily  growing 
in  importance.  It  conteins  besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
several  handsome  churches,  nxunerous  large  wsMhouses  and  stores^ 
and  supporte  two  weekly  newspapen. 
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Chvemmmi,  Judicatute,  Se,-^Th»  ooiutitation  by  whiohthe  present 
goTmnment  of  Iowa  ie  regnlaled  was  adopted  in  1840.  By  it  the 
right  of  Toting  in  all  etate  electioni^  fta  appartaiiu  to  eveiy  male 
ti&te  ettizen  of  the  Uaited  Statee,  infamoiie  and  iuMne  penons 
excepted,  who  haa  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
oounty  in  which  he  daims  to  rote  80  days.  The  lecialatlTe  body, 
styled  the  general  assembly,  consists  of  80  membets  wno  are  elected 
for  four  years  (one  half  to  be  chosen  ereiy  two  years),  and  mnst  be 
25  years  of  age ;  and  a  house  of  repreeentatlTes  consisting  of  69 
members  who  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  must  be  25  years  old. 
The  number  of  legislaton  is  made  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  population  of  the  state;  the  representatives  must  not 
exceed  72  in  number ;  the  senators  must  not  be  less  than  a  third, 
nor  more  than  half  of  that  number.  The  number  of  memb«ni  and 
their  apportionment  among  the  counties  is  to  be  in  accordance  with 
a  state  census  made  for  the  purpose  biennially  of  the  number  of 
white  male  citisens.  The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  has  a  salary  of 
1000  dollars :  he  must  be  80  years  of  age  and  have  resided  for  two 
years  in  the  state.  Among  the  special  proviaions  of  the  constitution 
it  is  enacted  that — ^no  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  and 
that  object  must  be  expressed  in  its  title :  no  person  holding  any 
lucrative  office  under  the  state,  or  United  States,  is  eligible  to  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  representatives :  no  divorce  shall  be  granted  by  the 
legislature :  no  state  debt  shall  be  created  exceeding  100,000  dollars, 
except  in  case  of  war  or  insurrection,  unless  authorised  by  a  special 
law  which  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  of  the 
principal  within  20  years,  which  law  shall  be  irrepealable,  and  before 
going  into  effect  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election, 
after  sufficient  public  notice,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  :  no  corporation  with  banking  privileges  shall  be  created ;  and 
all  persons  or  associations  shall  be  prohibited  by  law  from  banking 
or  creating  paper  to  circulate  as  money  :  corporations  for  other  than 
banking  purposes  may  be  organised  under  general  laws;  the  state 
shall  never  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  state  is  81,795  dollars,  of  which  the  interest  is  about 
8000  doUare.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  upon  real  and 
personal  property.  The  total  revenue  for  the  two  years  ending 
October  Slst  1852  was  139,683  dollars ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  was  131,681  dollars.  Ko  return  has  been  made  of  the  state 
militia. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  and 
courts  of  local  jurisdiction.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  juris- 
diction in  chancery  cases,  and  in  common  law  cases  under  certain 
restrictions :  it  la  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  assistant 
justices,  who  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for  a 
term  of  six  yearn,  and  receive  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  a  year  each. 
There  are  nine  district  courts,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
judgei,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  a  year.  The  courts  of 
local  jurisdiction  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  have 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
100  dollars,  or  by  consent  500  dollars. 

The  constitution  provides  that  a  superintendant  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  every  three  yean ;  and  that  all  lands 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  state,  all  escheated  lands,  and  the  per- 
centage granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Iowa,  shall 
constitute  a  peipetual  fimd,  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  rents  of  the 
unsold  lands,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and 
that  one  such  school  shall  be  provided  by  the  assembly  in  each  school 
district  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  It  also  sets  apart 
various  fines,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  the  estabush- 
ment  of  school  libraries.  It  further  provides  for  the  support  of  a 
state  university.  In  1850  Iowa  possessed  3  colleges,  having  8  teachers 
and  75  pupils;  and  742  public  schools,  having  880  teachers  and  29,616 
pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  attending  school,  as  returned 
by  families,  was  35,456,  including  17  free  coloured  children.  The 
number  of  adults  unable  to  read  and  write  was  5285,  of  whom  2318 
were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  2917  foreigners.  The  return 
of  churches  and  church  accommodation  was  too  imperfect  to  be  of 
any  value.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  publidied  in 
the  state  in  1850  was  29,  circulating  1,512,800  copies  annually. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Iowa  by  French  Canadians  at 
Dubuque  in  1686.  The  country  formed  a  portion  of  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803. 
From  that  time  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Missouri  till  1821, 
when  it  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Hicmgan,  and  subsequently 
of  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  1838  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  included  within  its 
limits  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  Minnesota  west  of  the 
river  MisfiissippL  In  December  1846  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  state;  its  area  being  circumscribed  within  its 
present  boundaries.  Since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  there 
have  been  frequent  'difficulties'  with  the  native  Indians;  but  the 
several  tribes  have  been  successively  expelled  or  induced  to  leave  the 
territory,  and  there  are  now  no  Indians  in  Iowa. 

(Colton,  Haskell  and  Smith,  and  Lippincott,  Oazetteen  of  the  Vnikd 
States;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  Official  It^rt,  1853; 


Dr.  Dale  Owen,  Jtquort  of  a  Geological  Smvey  </  TTuconstn,  loyfti,^; 
Maroon,  Oeologioal  Map  of  United  States  ;  American  Almmao,  1864J 

IPSAMBUL.    [Abousamboul.] 

IPSWICH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town,  port,  municipal  and  parUament- 
aiy  borongh,  the  chief  town  of  the  oounty,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor* 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52"  8'N.lat,  1°  9^  E.  long., distant  69  mUes 
N.SL  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
ndlway.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Ipswich  in  1861  was 
82,914.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese 
of  Norwioh.  The  borou^  ia  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliaments  Ipswich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  7270  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  82^04. 

Ipswich  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  junction 
of  the  riven  Orwell  and  Qipping.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  the 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  991  and  in  1000.  Ipswich 
had  a  charter  from  King  John  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  25th  of  Henry  VL 

The  streets  are  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  water.  There  are  many  good  buildings,  especially  in  the  modem 
portion  of  the  town;  the  older  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  some 
of  the  old  houses  are  decorated  with  curiously-carved  figures.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  convenient  gardens  attached,  which  render  Ipswich 
an  agreeable  and  healthy  place  of  residence. 

Ipswich  had  81  places  of  worship  in  1851,  of  which  16  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  4  to  Methodists,  2  to  Baptists,  2  to  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  each  to  Qnakers,  Koman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and 
Jews.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  16,017.  The 
number  of  dav  schools  was  91,  with  4262  scholars.  There  were  15 
Sunday  schools,  with  1600  scholars.  The  literary  institute  had  a 
library  of  5000  volumes ;  the  mechanics  institute  had  a  library  of 
6924  volumes.  The  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  lltL  6s.  Sd ;  it  has 
six  scholarships,  and  two  exhibitions  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
the  number  of  schokirs  in  1858  was  180.  The  mother-church  of 
Ipswich  is  St  Mary-le-Tower ;  it  is  attended  by  the  judges,  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  the  Grammar  school,  ftc  St  Mary's  church  is  of 
tiie  14th  centuiy.  It  has  a  peal  of  ten  very  fine  bells,  and  the  organ 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style;  and  some  of  the  other 
churches  are  interestmg  buildings.  A  museum  for  the  study  of 
natural  history  among  the  working  classes  has  been  founded  by 
Mr.  George  Ransoms.  There  are  some  almshouses ;  and  an  hospital 
entitled  the  East  Suffolk  and  Ipswich  hospital,  foimded  in  1886,  which 
receives  88  in-door  patients,  and  has  an  average  of  170  out-door 
patients.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  custom- 
house on  the  quay,  the  com-exohange,  the  county  jail,  the  borongh 
jail,  court-houses  for  the  assiiBes  and  sessions,  a  temperance  hall, 
an  assembly  room,  snd  a  theatre.  A  handsome  building,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert^  accommodates  the 
(Grammar  school,  public  library,  and  museum.  Ipswich  has  two 
prosperous  savings  banks.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  An 
arboretum  has  been  recently  formed.  Among  the  old  edifices  may  be 
mentioned  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Gateway  and  Sparrowe's  House. 

The  river  Orwell  has  been  deepened  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a 
wet  dock  covering  about  88  acres  has  been  constructed.  Vessels 
drawing  16  feet  of  water  can  float  in  the  dock.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  com,  malt,  cheese,  butter,  and  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  largely  imported.  Malting, 
ship-builoing,  paper-making,  and  stay-making  are  somewhat  extensively 
carried  on.  Constant  communication  is  kept  up  with  Harwich  by 
steam-vessels  on  the  OrwelL  The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
port  of  Ipswich  on  December  Slst  1853  was  as  follows : — Under  50 
tons  51,  tonnage  1453;  above  50  tons  112,  tonnage  12,180:  steam- 
vessels  5,  tonnage  192,  and  4  of  447  tons.  The  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  during  1858  amounted  to  ^—Coasting  trade,  inwards  1425, 
tonnage  108,524 ;  outwards  700,  tonnage  38,098 :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  289,  tonnage  31,019;  outwards  287,  tonnage  30,166.  Colonial 
and  foraign  trade : — British  vessels,  inwards  71,  tonnage  5888  ;  out- 
wards 68,  tonnage  7117 :  foreign  vessels,  inwards  62,  tonnage  5759 ; 
outwards  81,  tonnage  3759.  A  market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on 
Tuesday ;  a  generu  market  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held 
in  May,  August,  and  September.  The  banks  of  the  river  Orwell 
display  some  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich.  lo 
the  vicinity  are  many  fine  residences  of  opulent  families. 

IRAK-AJEML    {PbesiaJ 

IRAK-ARABL    [Baohdad.I 

IRAPUATO.    [Mbxico.I 

IRAWADDY.    [BiBMA.t 

IREBY.    [Cumberland?] 

IREG.    [Cboatia.] 

IRELAND,  the  second  in  size  of  the  British  Islands,  lies  west  of 
Great  Briton,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  51  "^  26'  and  55'  21'  K. 
lat.,  5*  20'  and  10^  26'  W.  long.  The  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which 
separates  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  is  narrowest  at  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  is  called  the  North  Channel,  and  the  opposite 
coasts  approach  within  13  miles,  between  the  Mull  of  Cant^yre  in 
Scotland  and  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim.     Southward  from 
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this,  tha^  part  of  the  Channel  which  oontaine  the  Isle  of  Man  expands 
to  a  breadth  of  120  miles,  between  the  coasts  of  Louth  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  bears  the  name  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Being  again  contracted 
by  the  projecting  coast  of  Wales  to  a  breadth  of  about  65  miles,  it 
iBSumes  the  name  of  St  Qeoxge's  Channel,  which  it  bears  until  it 
expands  into  the  Atlantic  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  remainder 
of  the  coast-line  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  straight  line 
joining  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  Miaen  Head  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  is  the  longest  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the  island, 
and  measures  802  miles ;  but  the  greatest  length  measured  due  north 
and  south  from  Bloody  Foreland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  only  237  mile&  The 
grbatest  breadth,  measured  due  east  and  west»  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  county  of  Down  to  the  west  coast  of  Mayo  is  180  miles.  The 
coasts  are  so  indented  by  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  that  no  part  of 
the  island  is  more  than  60  miles  from  the  se&  The  area  is  82,608 
square  miles,  of  which  nearly  986  square  miles  are  covered  with 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  1861  was 
6,661,970;  namely :— 8,190,607  males,  and  8,861,468  females.  The 
nuMority  of  the  ix^abitants  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics. 

CoaM, — The  southern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  are  deeply 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  between  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous promontories,  and  forming  a  great  number  of  excellent 
harbours.  The  principal  harbours  on  the  south  coast  are  those  of 
Waterford,  Youghal,  Cork,  and  Kinsale.  Along  the  western  shore  of 
the  province  of  Mux^ster  the  bays  and  harbours  include  Bantry  Bay, 
Yalentia  Harbour  (one  of  the  finest  and  best  sheltered  natural  harbours 
in  the  world,  having  a  double  entrance  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  island  of  Yalentia),  Dingle  Bay,  Tralee  Bay,  and  the  sestuaxy 
of  the  Shannon,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Limerick. 
On  the  west  coast  of  the  province  of  Connaught  are  Oalway  Bay,  the 
nimierous  inlets  that  indent  the  coast  of  Connemara,  KiUexy  Harbour, 
Clew  Bay,  Killala  Bay,  and  Sligo  Bay.  FWiher  north,  penetrating  far 
into  the  province  of  Ulster,  are  Donegal  Bay,  Sheep  Haven,  Lough 
SwiUy,  and  Lough  Foyle,  which  last  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  900 
tons  up  to  the  bridge  of  Deny.  The  shores  of  the  iidand  are  in  general 
lofty  and  precipitous.  The  eastern  side  is  flat  and  little  indented, 
except  towards  the  north,  where  Belfast  Lough,  Stnmgford  Lough, 
and  Carlingford  Bay  run  a  long  way  into  the  land.  The  chief  of  the 
other  harbours  on  the  eastern  side  are  Dundidk  Bay ;  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Dublin,  at  the  southern  side  of  which  is  Kingstown  Harbour ; 
and  Wexford  Haven,  which  receives  tiie  river  Slaney,  a  little  west  of 
Wexford  town.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tibe  total  number  of 
harbours  on  the  Irish  coast  includes  14  capable  of  accommodating 
the  largest  men-of-war ;  14  for  frigates ;  upwards  of  80  for  coasting 
vessels  \  26  good  summer  roadsteads ;  besides  numerous  inlets  for 
fishing  craft  There  are  62  lighthouses  and  8  floating  lights  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  26  are  first-claas  lights.  About  196 
islands  are  strewed  along  the  coasts  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island:  the  laigest  are  Rathlin,  Tory,  Arranmore,  AchiU, 
Clare,  the  South  Arran  Isles,  Yalentia,  Dursey,  Bear,  Whiddy,  and 
Cape  Clear. 

Surface  and  Ototogy, — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  high  and  low  land  over  the  surface  is  the  great  limestone  plain 
which  occupies,  with  little  interruption,  the  centnd  district  extending 
from  the  sea  at  Dublin  on  the  east  to  the  Bay  of  Oalway  on  the  west» 
and  from  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Fermanagh  on  the  north  to  the 
confines  of  Cork  and  Waterford  on  the  south.  The  first  interval 
between  the  limestone  country  and  the  Channel  is  occupied  by  the 
granitic  range  of  the  Wicklow  and  Mount  Leioster  Mountains,  which 
extends  southward  from  the  confines  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  into 
Carlow,  and  terminates  near  the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  Nore. 
Lugnaquilla,  the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  3039  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  flanks  of  this  chain  a  dayslate  formation  extends 
on  the  one  hand  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Kildare,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  sea,  forming  the  more  cultivable  portions  of  Wicklow,  and 
almost  the  entire  of  Wexford.  Abutting  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  gnmite  range  commences  a  series  of  mountain  groups,  the 
main  constituent  of  which  is  dayslate  and  old  conglomerate  supporting 
flanks  of  yellow  sandstone.  This  is  the  most  extensive  mountain 
district  of  Ireland.  Conunencing  from  the  east  the  Slievenaman, 
Knockmeledown,  and  Galtee  ranges  extend  in  successive  elevations  of 
from  2000  to  8000  feet  across  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  Tippcrary,  and 
Limerick.  After  subsiding  under  the  coal  district  which  spreads  from 
Limerick  over  the  north-east  of  Kerry,  they  rise  again  towards  the 
Atlantic,  where  Mount  Brandon  (3126  feet),  between  the  Bay  of 
Dingle  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  terminates  the  series.  The 
entire  counties  of  Corit  and  Kerry  are  occupied  by  the  same  formation; 
the  elevations  attain  a  considerable  altitude  as  they  trend  towards  the 
■ea,  occupying  the  whole  western  part  of  Cork  and  the  southern 

Sortion  of  Kwry  with  precipitous  and  sterile  ridges,  among  which 
arran-Tual,  the  highest  summit  of  Mao  GiUicuddy's  Reeks  in 
Kerry,  rises  to  the  height  of  8414  feet^  being  the  highest  ground  in 
Ireland.  Throughout  the  western  parts  of  Limerick  and  Clare  the 
limestone  is  overUid  by  the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  from  under 
which  it  again  emerges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gkdway.  An 
•xtenaive  tract  of  granite  with  peaks  of  quarts  and  greenstone  rising 
to  Muilrea  the  cuhninatiiig  pomt  to  the  height  of  2688  feet,  forma  the 


northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Oalway,  and  from  this  point  north- 
wftfd  to  Killala  Bay  a  series  of  primitive  rocks,  oonsisting  chiefly  of 
mica-slate  and  protruded  masses  of  quartz  is  interposed  between  the 
AtUntio  and  the  inland  plain,  except  in  one  instance  where  the 
limestone  reaches  to  the  sea  through  the  low  country  oonneoting  the 
plains  of  Mayo  with  the  head  of  Clew  Bay.  A  primitive  ridge  of 
mica-elate  and  granite  prolongs  this  district  northward  and  westward 
through  Sligo  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  borders  of  Donegal, 
where  it  subsides  to  rise  again  in  that  extended  primitive  formation 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  county  of  Donegal  and  a  great  part  of 
the  counties  of  Deny  and  Tyrone.  The  north-western  portion  of 
this  district  consists  of  granite  and  quartc  with  numerous  veins  of 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout 
the  great  field  of  mica-elate  that  constitutes  the  remainder  and  rises 
in  mountains  from  1600  to  2600  feet  high.  This  district  is  succeeded 
on  the  east  by  the  great  trap-field  of  Antrim,  which  overlies  it  through 
an  extent  of  nearly  800  square  miles.  The  cap  of  trap  is  supported 
throughout  by  a  bed  of  chalky  white  limestone  reposing  on  lias,  the 
denuded  edges  of  which  give  an  extraordinary  variety  of  colouring 
and  structure  to  the  cliffs  of  that  coast.  A  tract  of  clayslate  suooeeds 
the  trap-field  on  the  south  and  west,  extending  over  Down  and 
Armagh  into  Monaghan,  Louth,  and  parts  of  Cavan,  Meath,  Longford, 
and  Rosoonunon.  The  granite  group  of  the  Moume  Mountains, 
which  attain  in  Slieve  Donard,  their  highest  point,  an  elevation  of 
2796  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  granite  and  greenstone  group 
of  Slieve  Oallion  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  this  clayslate  tract, 
protruding  in  conspicuous  masses  in  the  southern  parts  of  Down  and 
Armagh  to  a  height  of  2600  feet  and  upwards. 

The  principal  detached  groups  which  occur  within  the  limestone 
plain  are  the  Slieve  Bloom  and  Slieve  Baughta  ranges,  consisting  of 
nuclei  of  clayslate  supporting  flanks  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone^ 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Shannon  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  and  Queen's  Coimty,  and  Clare 
and  Oalway  counties  respectively.  A  tract  of  old  red-sandstone  rises 
into  a  chain  of  moderate  elevation  on  the  borders  of  Roscommon  and 
Sligo  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  plain,  and  several  greenstone 
elevations  occur  in  the  centre  and  south-west.  The  limestone  plain 
also  contains  seven  coal  districts,  the  chief  of  which  is  in  the  province 
of  Munster,  extending  through  parts  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and 
Clare  counties.  The  Connaught  or  Lough  Alien  ooal-field  extends 
over  a  space  of  nearly  16  miles  in  its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
in  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Cavan.;  its  total  area  is 
140,000  acres.  In  the  other  ooal-fields,  which  are  small,  the  seams 
are  narrow. 

The  central  district  of  Ireland  also  contains  upwards  of  1,670,000 
acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  west  of  the  Shannon 
in  the  counties  of  Oalway,  Roscommon,  and  Mayo ;  the  remainder, 
extending  in  various  tracts  through  King's  County,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  Elildare,  is  known  collectively  as  the  Biog  of  Allen.  The 
total  area  uf  turf  bc^,  from  which  the  chief  supply  of  fuel  ia  obtained, 
is  2,830,000  acres,  of  which  above  1,260,000  acres  are  scattered  over  the 
uplands  near  the  coast 

Besides  these  incumbrances  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone, 
which  constitutes  the  central  plain,  is  overlaid  in  many  tracts  towards 
the  borders  of  the  district  by  the  upper  limestone,  and  this  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  craggy  and  rough  sur&oe :  as  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  the  coal  districts  and  throughout  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  These  districts  contain  numerous  caverns; 
and  streams  sinking  into  subterranean  channels  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plain  however  is  unincum* 
bered,  and  has  the  pure  carboniferous  limestone  for  its  substratum. 
Throughout  these  districts  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  surface  gentiy 
undulating.  The  mountain  groups  and  waste  lands  on  the  whole 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire  island,  and  many 
of  the  districts  lying  outside  the  central  plain  rival  the  richest  lime- 
stone lands  in  easiness  of  access  and  fertility. 

Minerala. — The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Lignite  is  found  in  deep  strata  encompassing  the  southern  half  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Iron-ores  are  found  in  ail  the  coal  districts,  and  were 
largely  manufactured  while  timber  for  smelting  was  abundant ;  but 
for  a  long  time  the  mines  have  been  abandoned.  The  iron-stone  of 
Kilkenny  is  but  litUe  inferior  to  that  of  Arigna  in  Leitrim ;  and  the 
ores  of  Lough  Allen  are  only  equalled  in  richness  by  the  blackband 
iron-stone  of  Olasgow.  The  copperore  is  distributed  throughout  the 
clayslate  districts.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  The  total  quantity  of  copperK>re 
exported  to  Swansea  in  1861  was  10,677  tons,  which  sold  for  77,7lSt 
Lead  is  more  extensively  diffused  through  Ireland  than  copper. 
Numerous  veins  are  found  and  worked  in  the  granitic  district  of 
Wicklow,  and  also  in  the  clay-slate  districts  of  the  island,  where 
however  but  few  of  the  mines  are  profitable.  At  the  Ballycorus 
smelting-works,  in  the  county  of  WicJdow,  where  the  lead  ores  from 
the  mines  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  are  smelted,  460 
tons  of  lead  were  pxx>duced  in  1861  from  674  tons  of  ore  obtained  from 
Luganure  mines,  being  nearly  69  per  cent.  The  machinery  in  all  the 
Irish  mines  is  driven  by  steam  or  water  power,  or  by  both,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  where  horse  power  is  employed.    Silver  is  found 
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in  conQection  with  lead  ore  in  Tarying  proportious  of  7  oz.  to  120  oz. 
in  a  ton  of  lead.  Native  gold  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
in  the  atreama  of  the  Croghan-Kinahela  Moontain  in  Wicklow ;  but 
the  quantity  realised  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  working.  Tin-stone 
is  found  in  the  auiiferous  region  of  Wicklow,  but  no  working  deposits 
have  been  disooyered.  Other  minerals  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are — manganese,  antimony,  sine,  nickel^  iron  pyrites,  alum, 
days  of  various  kinds,  gypsiun,  odire,  building-stone,  marble,  paving 
and  roofing  slates^  besides  the  various  substanoes  incidentally 
mentioned  above. 

Rivers  and  Ldket, — ^From  the  arrangement  of  the  mountain  groups 
round  the  borders  of  the  central  plain,  the  courses  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland  are  necessarily  short.  Qf  those 
which  drain  the  external  districts,  the  chief  are  the  Blaokwater  and 
Lee  in  Cork,  Uie  Foyle  in  Donegal  and  Derry,  the  Bann  and  Lagan  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  Slaney  in  Wexford.  The  rivers  of  the 
central  district  have  longer  courses  and  a  much  greater  body  of  water. 
The  chain  of  Slieve  Bloom  divides  the  central  plain  longitudinally 
into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  western  division  is  by  much 
the  laiger.  The  eastern  or  smaller  division  is  again  subdivided  by 
the  summit  level  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  into  a  northern  district,  the 
waters  of  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Irish  Sea  by  the  Boyne, 
and  a  southern  district,  which  sends  its  drainage  in  an  opposite 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Burrow, 
Nore,  and  Suir,  all  navigable  rivers.  The  western  division,  which 
much  exceeds  the  united  basins  of  these  several  rivers,  is  drained 
solely  by  the  Shannon,  which,  from  its  great  body  of  water  and 
course  through  a  flat  country,  possesses  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  being  navigable  nearly  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  central  plain  which  lie 
beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  Boyne^  disohajge  their  chief 
drainage  into  a  seizes  of  lakes  which  skirt  the  limits  of  the  limestone 
countiy  on  the  west  and  north.  Th6  lakes  of  Qalway  and  Mayo  form 
such  a  series,  separating  the  primitive  district  of  Connaught  from  the 
plain  on  the  west;  the  extended  Une  of  Lough  Erne  in  like  manner 
drains  tha^  portion  of  the  central  plain  which  stretches  towards  the 
primitive  district  of  Donegal  and  the  high  lands  of  Tyrone  on  the 
■•north;  and  Lough  Neagh,  which  covers  an  area  of  98,255  acres, 
collects  the  waters  of  the  remainder  on  the  north-east.  The  other, 
principal  lakes  of  Ireland  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  those  of 
most  consequence  being  merely  expansions  of  that  river.  The  water- 
power  afforded  by  the  different  rivers  and  natural  dams  of  Ireland  is 
grsater  than  in  any  equal  extent  of  accessible  country  in.  Europe. 

dimaU, — The  climate  of  the  island,  owiog  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  more  moist  and  less  liable  to  severe  cold  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London- 
derry is  i9^  Fahr. ;  of  Dublin  and  the  central  parts  of  Ireland  a  little 
over  50*^ ;  and  on  the  south  coast  nearly  52"*.  The  maximum  heat  at 
Londonderry  has  reached  81**  Fahr.,  at  Dublin  81*50*,  at  Kilkenny  79^ 
at  Limerick  75**;  and  the  greatest  cold  observed  at  these  places 
respectively  is  expraesecl  by  21%  14*50%  29%  and  28''  Fahr.  The 
county  of  Cork  is  remarkable  for  its  equable  temperature,  so  much 
BO,  that  Cove  and  some  other  places  in  the  county  are  resorted  to  by 
consumptive  persons  in  winter.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  Cork  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  idand  is,  accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  40*20  inches,  according  to  another  86'03 inches; 
at  Dublin  80*87  inches ;  at  Belfast  84*96  indies ;  and  at  Derry,  in  the 
northern  extremity,  81*12  iachea.  Sir  R.  Kane  estimates  the  average 
annual  rain-fall  over  the  entire  surface  of  Ireland  at  36  inches.  Frosts 
are  rarely  severe  in  Ireland,  and  snow  does  not  lie  so  long  as  in 
England;  neither  are  thundex^storms  of  sucff  frequent  occurrence  or 
of  so  formidable  a  character.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  south,  and  these  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  mild  state  of  tiie 
atmosphere.  Easterly  winds  ar>»  keen,  and  much  dreaded  by  invalids. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  scenery  are  freshness  and  verdure, 
whence  Ireland  has  been  poetically  styled  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
Bui^use  is  less  rugged  than  that  of  Scotland,  and  more  varied  and 
undulating  than  that  of  England ;  it  is  however  generally  deficient 
in  timber. 

Area  and  PopuloHon. — Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Leinster, 
Munster,  Ulater,  and  Connaught ;  and  into  82  counties.  Leinster 
contains  twelve  counties,  Munster  six,  Ulster  nine,  and  Connaught 
five.  The  following  table  shews  the  population  of  each  county  and 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Census  in  the  years  1821,  1831,  1841,  and 
1851,  with  their  respective  areas  in  statute  acres.  The  large  decrease 
in  population '  between  f841  and  1851  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
disastrous  fiunine  which  afflicted  Ireland  in  1845-47,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fiiulure  of  the  potato  crop :  it  was  partiv  owing  also 
to  emigration.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tiie  total  emigration 
from  Inland  dnring  the  ten  yean  between  1841  and  1851  amounted 
to  1,289,188.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  emigrants  who  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  and  have  succeeded  in  improviug  their  drcum- 
itanoea^  have  aent  home  contributions  to  a  lax^  amount  to  enable 
their  relations  and  friends  to  follow  them,  or  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggle  with  difficultiea  at  home.  The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commisaioners  say,  in  their  twelfth  'Report,'  that "  The  contribu- 
tions so  made,  either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages  or  of  money 
sent  home,  and  which  are  almost  exdusively  provided  by  the  Ixish^ 


were  roturnedtous,  as  in  1348,  upwards  of  400,000/. ;  iu  IS19  upwjird* 
of  540,000^;  in  1850  upwards  of  957,000^;  in  1851  upwarda  of 
990,0002. ;  and  in  1852  upwards  of  1,404,000<."  The  oommissionera 
oalcuhite  the  Irish  emigration  in  1851  at  257,872;  in  1852  at  224,830, 
and  they  add  that  "  as  this  emigration  has  vari^  with  oozudderable 
regularity  according  to  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  we  trust  we  may  consider  the  decrease  as  indicative  of  the 
decrease  of  destitution  among  those  classes."  The  returns  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1853  indicate  a  still  further  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  emigrating  fh>m  Ireland.  The  spontaneous  emigration  firom 
Ireland  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 


Provinoes,  Coanties, 
and  Cities. 

Area  in 
Stotuto 
Acres. 

Population. 

1831. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Leinster : — 

Carlow  .        . 

321,342 

78,053 

81,988 

86,228 

68,059 

Dublin      .        .    . 

S2S,714 

150,011 

176,013 

140,047 

146,731 

Dnblin  city . 

8,700 

186,881 

304,155 

383,736 

358,361 

Xildare     .        .    . 

418,436 

99,065 

108,434 

114,488 

95,688 

KUkenny 

508,811 

158,716 

169,945 

183,349 

138,773 

KUkenny  city 

931 

33,330 

33,741 

19,071 

19,973 

King's  County   .    . 

493,985 

181,088 

144,225 

146,857 

113.U80 

Longford       • 

269,409 

107,570 

112,558 

115,491 

82,350 

Louth       .        •    . 

201,434 

101,011 

107,481 

111,979 

90,813 

Drogiieda    . 

472 

18,118 

17,365 

16,361 

16,845 

Meath               .    . 

579,899 

159,183 

176,826 

183,828 

140.750 

Queen's  County      . 

424,854 

134,375 

145,851 

153,980 

111,633 

Westmeath    . 

453,468 

138,819 

136,872 

141,800 

111,4U0 

Wexford   .        .    . 

576,588 

170,806 

182,713 

203,033 

180,159 

Wicklow 

Total  of  Leinster ) 
province     .     .  j 

500,178 

110,767 

121.557 

126,143 

98,978 

4,876,211 

1,757,492 

1,909,713 

1,973,731 

1,673,591 

Munster : — 

Clare         .        .    , 

827,994 

308.089 

258,322 

286,394 

212.428 

Cork      . 

1,843,650 

639,786 

703,716 

773,398 

563,326 

Cork  oity         .    . 

2,683 

100.658 

107,016 

80,720 

85,745 

Kerry    . 

1,180,126 

316,185 

263,126 

293,880 

338,339 

Limerick  .        .     . 

t  678.234 

318,433 

248,801 

281.638 

308,688 

Limerick  oity 

3,618 

59.045 

66.554 

48,391 

53.448 

Tipperary .        .    . 

1,061,731 

346,896 

402,563 

435,553 

331.487 

Waterford      . 

460,884 

137.842 

148,233 

172,971 

138,754 

Waterford  city    . 

Total  of  MttUAter  ) 
provinoo     •    .  j 

669 

38,679 

28,821 

23,216 

25,207 

0,064,570 

1,935,613 

2,227,152 

2,396,161 

1,857,413 

Ulster:  — 

Antrim .        • 

748,881 

217,683 

268,685 

276.188 

351,381 

Belfast    .        .    . 

1,873 

45,177 

48,224 

75.308 

100,300 

Carrlckfergus 

16,700 

8,023 

8,706 

9,379 

8,530 

Armagh    .        .    . 

838,076 

197,427 

220,134 

232,393 

196,085 

Cavan    .        , 

477,360 

195,076 

227,933 

243,158 

174,071 

I>onegal    .        .    . 

1,193,443 

248,270 

28ii,l49 

296,448 

355,160 

Down    . 

611,919 

325.410 

352,012 

361,446 

330,817 

Fermanagh        .    . 

457.195 

130,997 

149,768 

156,481 

116,007 

Londonderry .        . 

518,595 

193.869 

232,012 

222,174 

191,808 

Monaghan         .     , 

319,757 

174,697 

195,536 

200.442 

141,813 

Tyrone  . 

Total    of   VUtor) 
proTince    .    .  j 

806,640 

261,805 

304,468 

312,956 

255,734 

5,475,438 

1,998,494 

3,380,633 

2,386,373 

2,011,750 

Connaught : — 

Galway     .        .     . 

1,565,736 

309,599 

381,564 

422,933 

298,136 

Qalway  town 

638 

27,775 

33,120 

17,275 

23.605 

Leitrim     .       .     . 

393,363 

124,785 

141,524 

155,297 

111,841 

Mayo     . 

1,363,883 

293,112 

366.328 

388,887 

274,612 

Hoeoommov       •    . 

607,691 

208,729 

249,613 

253,591 

173,417 

Sligo     • 

Total     of     Con. ) 
naught  province  / 

Total  of  Ireland     . 

461,753 

146,339 

171,765 

180,886 

128,510 

4,393,043 

1,110,339 

1,343,914 

1,418,859 

1,010,211 
6,551,970 

20,808,371 

6,801,837 

7,767,401 

8,175,134 

Agriculture,  Botany,  Zoology,  Jec — ^The  extent  of  land  under  crops 
in  the  years  1850-1853,  with  the  nature  of  the  produce^  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : — 


CroDs. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

1853. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre  4.     1 

1 

Wheat 

Oats         «... 
Barley,     fiere.      Rye, 
Beuns,  and  Peas  .    , 
Potatoes .    . 
Turnips  .        ... 
Other  Qreen  Cropa 
Flax    .... 
Meadow  and  Clorer 

1 
1 

604,867 
3,143,596 

403,093 

875,357 

347,381 

94,884 

91,040 

1,300,134 

504,248 
3,189,775 

405,378 

868,501 
883,548 
100,366 
140,586 
1,366,699 

853,566 
3,383,449 

889,591 

876.533 
356,790 
131,565 
137,008 
1,370,713 

327,254 
3,150,674 

849,017 

897,774 
399,335 
130,561 
174,433 
1,370,309 

Total    . 

5,758,393 

5,858,951 

5,789,314 

5,695,347 
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The  produce  of  oom^  beans,  and  peas,  reduced  to  tone  of  2240  Ibe. 
each,  was  2,182,514  tons  in  1849;  2,118,827  tons  in  1850;  and 
2,165,804  tons  in  1851.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  in  1851 
amounted  to  85,528,175  barrels  of  20  stones  each,  or  4,441,022  tons. 

The  number  of  each  description  of  live  stock  on  570,338  holdings 
(of  which  29,057  holdings  exceeded  100  acres)  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1851,  stood  as  follows  .'—Horses  and  mules,  543,312 ;  asses,  186,981 ; 
cattle,  2,967,461;  sheep,  2,122,128;  pigs,  1,084,857;  goats,  235,813; 
poultry,  7,470,694.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  throughout 
Ireland  in  1841  w^  21,105,8082.;  in  1847  it  was  24,820,5471;  in 
1860  it  was  26,951,957t ;  in  1851  it  was  27,787,3932. 

In  1851  there  were  17,175  deer  in  Ireland,  namely  : — in  Leinster, 
4857;  Munster,  7008 ;  Ulster,  3880;  and  in  Connaught,  1930. 

The  Commissioners  employed  in  procuring  the  '  Returns  of  the 
Census'  of  Ireland  in  1861,  iu  their  report  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant^ 
congratulate  his  Excellency  on  "  the  evidence  which "  the  "  tables 
afford  of  the  steadily  increasing  amount  of  farm  stocki  and  the 
generally  improved  condition  of  agriculture  in  Ireland." 

The  Flora  of  Ireland  contains  some  rare  varieties ;  the  ArbiUtta 
unedo  flouri^es  along  the  lakes  of  Killamey ;  new  varieties  of  saxi- 
frage and  ferns  have  been  discovered  on  the  Kerry  Mountains ;  scarce 
alpine  plants  are  fotmd  in  Connemara,  Benbulben  Mountain  hi  Sligo, 
and  in  the  county  of  Antrim ;  and  many  new  or  rare  species  of  Aigce 
have  been  met  with  on  various  parts  of  the  coast 

The  elk  or  moose  deer  formerly  had  its  habitat  in  Ireland,  where  its 
bones  have  been  found  in  several  places.  Wolves  were  once  numer- 
ous, and  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  a  race  now  all  but  extinct,  was  kept  for 
hunting  them.  Venomous  animals  are  unknown.  The  surroimding 
seas  abound  with  round,  flat,  and  shell-fish;  the  sun-fish  frequents 
the  western  coast,  which  is  occasionally  visited  also  by  whales. 
[Galwat  County.]  Seals  are  met  with  about  the  exposed  head- 
lands. 

Government,  JUvenue,  die. — The  executive  government  is  administered 
by  a  viceroy,  whose  official  title  is  Lord-Lieutenant-General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a 
privy  coundl,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  chief  secretary,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  4  spiritual  and  28  temporal  peen,  and  105 
commoners,  namely,  64  for  the  32  counties,  2  for  Dublin  University, 
12  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  27  for  the  boroughs.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  register  for  1852-53  ^as  179,488,  beins  149,854  for  the  counties, 
and  29,634  for  the  boroughs.  The  militia  of  Ireland  comprises,  when 
embodied,  38  regiments,  namely :  6  of  10  companies  each ;  1  of  9  com- 
panies; 14  of  8  companies  each;  15  of  6  companies  each ;  and  2  of  7  com- 
panies each.  The  constabulary  force  consists  of  12,346  men,  including 
620  officers,  and  cost  572,5412.  in  1852,  of  which  29,007^  was  charged 
on  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  Ireland,  the  rest  being  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  four  judges  each  in  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  those  of  the 
Exchequer  being  styled  Barons,  a  Bankrupt  Court  with  two  judges, 
two  commissioners  of  the  Insolvents'  Court,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Admiralty.  The  superior  courts  are  held 
in  Dublin.  For  the  assizes  there  are  six  circuits,  in  which  two  of  the 
judges  try  causes  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  summer.  There  are  595 
petty  sessions  courts  in  Ireland.  There  are  84  county  prisons,  10  city 
or  town  prisons,  and  114  bridewells :  of  the  county  prisons  27  have 
treadmills.  In  the  year  1852  the  number  of  summary  convictions 
for  petty  offences  was  59,215  ;  for  dnmkenness  19.504 ;  the  number 
of  cases  at  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  was  17,678;  the  number  of 
convictions  was  10,454;  of  these  the  sentences  for  6  months' 
imprisonment  and  under  amounted  to  6446 ;  the  capital  sentences  to 
22 ;  the  number  of  executions  was  6.  The  number  of  male  convicts 
in  custody  on  January  1st  1853  was : — ^In  depdts,  3567 ;  in  jails  477 : 
total  4044.  Of  female  convicts  there  were  187  in  custody.  The 
number  of  paupers  receiving  relief  at  the  Union  Workhouses  in  1862 
was,  in-door,  504,864,  out-door,  14,911 :  total  519,775.  The  total 
expense  of  the  Poor-Law  establishment  for  1852  was  883,267t ;  for 
the  year  ending  September  29th  1853,  the  total  expenditure  was 
814,000^  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  October 
15th  1851  was  145,743;  on  October  16th  1852  it  was  115,810*;  on 
October  15th  1853  it  had  faUen  to  82,846.  From  1848  to  1851 
there  were  sent  to  the  Australian  colonies  4385  orphan  girls  from 
workhouses  in  Ireland,  the  government  granting  a  free  passage,  and 
the  boards  of  guardians  in  each  case  defraying  the  cost  of  outfit  and 
conveyance  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  In  the  year  ending  March 
1853,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  sent  out  or  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  boards  of  guardians  was  3825,  from  93  unions,  of  whom  495  were 
males  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  2218  females,  with  1115 
children  under  15  years  of  age  dependent  on  them. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1840  (12  and  13  Vict.  cap.  77),  a  Commission 
for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  was  appointed,  the  operations  of 
which  have  been  considered  on  all  hands  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and 
to  give  promise  of  much  improvement  in  the  social  oondition  of  the 
Irish  people.  Laif;e  estates  have  thus  been  transferred  frx>m  bankrupt 
proprietors,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  irredeemable  mortgages  and 
without  capital  to  employ  labour,  to  the  hands  of  competent  and 


improving  landlords,  of  whom  a  lax^  proportion  are  skilful  culti- 
vators frtim  England  and  Scotland.  From  the  openinff  of  the  court 
in  October  1849  to  October  2l8t  1858,  the  number  of  lot«  sold  by 
the  Commissioners  was  5809;  the  gross  amount  realised  was 
10,430,4631,  of  which  7,578,4831  had  been  appHed  in  liquid«tion  of 
claims  upon  the  estates  sold.  About  1,691,702  acres,  the  net  rental 
of  which  is  estimated  at  635,723/.,  have  thus  been  dii^sed  of  to  n«w 
owners. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1852,  exclusive  of  the 
receipts  from  the  Crown  lands,  amounted  to  8,816,8572.  As.  6d. ;  the 
expenditure,  so  far  as  paid  from  the  Irish  exchequer,  was  8,576,802A 
58.  lOd.  The  gross  amount  received  for  Customs  duties  in  1852 
was  2,060,469^;  for  Excise,  1,632,302^  18s.  2d.  The  gross  income 
from  the  Irish  Post-office  in  1852  was  200,2622. ;  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment was  192,6672.  The  number  of  letters  which  passed  through  the 
post-office  in  one  week  in  November  1839  was  179,931 ;  the  number 
m  one  week  in  November  1853  was  772,215.  The  number  of  post- 
office  ordera  issued  at  the  post-offices  Uiroughout  Ireland  in  1852 
was  893,879,  representing  an  amount  of  656,1112.;  the  number  paid 
during  the  same  period  was  526,233,  amounting  in  value  to  730,4902L 
There  are  108  newspapers  published  in  Ireland,  of  which  27  appear  in 
Dublin.  Of  the  whole  number  3  are  published  daily  (in  Dublm) ;  12 
three  times  a  week ;  21  twice  a  wees ;  4  monthly ;  1  occasionally ; 
and  the  rest  once  a  week.  The  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued 
in  1862  was  8,509,937. 

Rdiglon  and  BducatioTk — Ireland  is  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  the  northern  province  having  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  as  its  president,  and  the 
southern  province  having  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Primate  of 
Ireland  as  its  metropolitan.  The  income  of  the  two  archbishops,  and 
of  their  ten  suffragan  bi^ops,  amounts  to  67,5392.  The  number  of 
the  clei^y  is  about  2000.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  the  foui*  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  and  25  bishops.  The  number  of  parochial  clergy  is  upwards 
of  2000.  Of  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Independent 
churches  and  ministers  there  are  upwards  of  800.  The  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  comprises  a  provost^  7  senior  fellows,  28 
junior  fellows,  and  70  scholars.  The  library  includes  about  100,000 
printed  volumes,  and  1500  manuscripts ;  there  is  also  a  well-stocked 
botanic  garden  and  a  museum.  The  income  of  the  college  amounts 
to  about  64,0002.  a  year,  about  half  of  which  is  received  from  the 
students  and  graduates.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1500. 
The  Queen's  Colleges,  opened  for  students  in  October,  1849,  had  at 
the  close  of  the  session  in  June  1863  the  following  number  of  students : 
—Belfast,  182 ;  Cork,  126;  Galway,  124.  At  Maynooth  College,  for 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  priesthood,  there  were  516 
students  in  December  1851.  The  College  of  St  Columba,  at  White- 
church,  Rathfamham,  near  Dublin,  is  a  classical  preparatory  school, 
under  the  management  of  members  of  Hie  Established  Church,  In 
1849  there  were  in  Ireland  7  Royal  Endowed  schools  attended  by 
289  boys,  and  3  Private  Endowed  s<^ools  attended  by  51  boys.  In 
September  1862  there  were  4875  National  schools  iu  operation,  with 
an  attendance  of  540,310  scholars,  about  six-sevenths  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  teachers  trained  during  1852  was 
302,  of  whom  240  were  Roman  Catholics,  Nine  district  Model  schools, 
133  Workhouse  schools,  a  Model  farm  (at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin),  and 
26  Model  A|^cultural.  schools,  have  been  established  by  the  National 
Board.  In  December  1852  there  were  23  Workhouse  A^pcultural 
schools,  with  2356  pupils.  Tho  Church  Education  Society  nad  1858 
schools  in  the  year  1852,  with  106,387  pupils,  of  whom  61,680  were 
of  the  Established  Church,  15,674  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  28,083 
Roman  Catholics. 

Shipping. — The  number  of  sailing^essels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  various  ports  of  Ireland  on  December  31st  1863  was:— -Under 
60  tons  1037,  tonnage  29,721;  above  50  tons  1061,  tonnage  199,419. 
The  number  of  steam-vessels  was  : — Under  50  tons  17,  tonnage  554; 
above  50  tons  104,  tonnage  29,670.  In  the  coasting  and  cross-cbmnel 
trade  during  1863  the  number  of  sailing-vessels  inwards  was  18,101, 
tonnage  1,417,465 ;  outwards  8670,  tonnage  648,196  :  of  steam-vessels 
4860  of  1,484,127  tons  entered,  and  4692  of  1,459,410  tons  cleared. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  1159  British  vessels  of 
234,892  tons,  and  1196  foreign  vessels  of  237,499  tons,  and  2  British 
steam-vessels  of  704  tons ;  and  there  cleared  639  British  vessels  of 
144,204  tons,  1014  foreign  vessels  of  219,105  tons,  and  2  British 
steam-vessels  of  166  tons.  • 

Savings  Banks. —  The  number  of  savings  banks  in  Ireland  on 
November  20th  1862  was  51 ;  the  number  of  accounts  remaining 
open  at  that  date  was  52,184 ;  and  the  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  was  1,449,2972.  I69.  7d. 

IRELAND  ISLAND.    [Bermudas.] 

IRELAND,  NEW.    [New  Ireland.] 

IRIS,  RIVER    [Anatolu.] 

IRKUTSK    [Siberia.] 

IRON  ACTON.    [Gloucestershire.] 

IRONYILLE.    [Derbtshibs.] 

IRTISH.    [Siberia.] 

IRTTN.    [Basque  Provinces.] 

IRVINE,  Ayrshire  ScoUand,  a  royal  aod  parliam 
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ae»-port^  «od  market-town,  ia  the  parish  of  Irrine,  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  th«  rivyr  Irvine,  in  56**  88'  K.  lat., 
4**  40'  W.  long.,  10  mUes  K  from  Ayr,  68  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
Bdiuburgb,  and  291  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
in  1851  was  75S4.  It  is  goyemed  by  a  provost  and  16  councillors, 
ojad,  conjointly  with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Inverazy,  and  Oban,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^ 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  which  communicates 
-with  a  southern  suburb  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches, 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1826.    It  is  well  paved  and  drained,  and  lighted 
mrith  gas.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  church  and  the 
town-house.    Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  two  chapels  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  the  Free  church,  the  Baptists, 
and  the  Roman  Catholicsi    The  harbour  has  fram  9  to  11  feet  of 
"Water  on  the  bar  at  spring-tides,  though  during  violent  gales  from  the 
south  it  rises  to  16  feet    In  1863  there  were  118  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port,  of  18,908  aggregate  tonnaga    During  1858  there  entered 
th.e  port  in  the  coasting  toade  175  sailing-vessels  of  9242  tons,  and  154 
Bieam-vesseifl  of  85,230  tons;   and  cleared    3657  sailing-vessels  of 
230,382  tons,  and  289  steam-vessels  of  48,501  tons.    In  the  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  there  entered  87  vessels  of  10,000  tons,  and  cleared 
822  vessds  of  86,507  tons.    The  amount  of  Customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1850  wss  6682.  lit,  Sd;  in  1851  the  amount  was 
3952.  la  4^    Ship-buikUng  and  its  attendant  trades  axe  carried  on. 
Coal  is  the  principal  export.    Many  females  are  employed  in  muslin- 
aewing.    Tonng  trees  are  largely  grown  and  exported ;  oats,  butter, 
hides,  limestone,  timber,  dte.,  are  imported.    The  town  is  during  the 
summer  months  frequented  for  sei^bathing:    Besides  the  academy, 
(which  was  inoorpon^ed  by  chui»r  in  1816,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  90L  a  year,  and  had  upwards  of  300  scholars  in  1853), 
the  town  possesses  several  other  schools,  a  lavings  bank,  a  newi»*room, 
and  a  subscription  library.    An  extensive  common,  called  the  Golf- 
Fields,  and  a  town-moor  bcdong  to  the  burgh. 

IS'CHIA,  the  ancient  iBnaria,  an  island  situated  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  smidler  island  of  Procida  lying 
between  it  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum  on  the  mainland. 
Procida  (Prochyta),  according  to  an  old  tradition,  was  rent  from 
lechia  by  an  earthquake.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  of  volcanic 
origin ;  the  highest  summit,  called  Mount  Spomeo,  which  is  an  extinct 
volcano,  rises  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  near  its  summit 
distinct  traces  of  two  very  large  craters,  and  numerous  cones  on  its 
•ides.  The  volcanic  district  of  Naples  is  considered  to  comprise  not 
only  Vesuvius,  with  Pozsuoli  and  Cumte,  but  also  the  islands  of 
Procida  and  Ischia.  The  last  eruption  of  the  Epomeo  was  in  1801, 
when  a  broad  stream  of  lava  ran  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ialsnd,  nearly  two  miles,  as  far  as  the  sea.  Strabo  culls  this  island  by 
the  name  of  Pitheousse,  which  is  not,  as  Pliny  observes,  derived  from 
wUhiKos  (an  ape),  but  from  reiBot  (an  earthen  vessel).  This  name  and 
the  other  ancient  names  of  the  island  have  been  traced  by  some  to 
Phoenician,  or  Syriac  words,  expressive  of  the  volcanic  action  to 
which  it  was  subject  in  early  times.  The  modem  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Isda^  under  which  designation  it  is  spoken  of  in  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  8th  century.  The  clay  of  the  island,  it  seems,  has 
been  used  for  earthenware  from  the  remotest  tima  The  islsnd  was 
settled  by  Qreeks  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  There  were  numerous 
traditions  of  volcanic  action  having  taken  place  in  this  Island  ,*  and 
Timaos  mentions  a  violent  eruption  of  Epomeo  a  little  before  his 
time.  The  soil  of  Ischia  is  very  fertile,  and  prodnoes  com,  abundance 
of  wines,  and  all  sorts  of  froit.  The  hills  are  covered  with  cheetnut- 
treea  The  island  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and  contcuns  25,000 
inhabitants.  Ischia  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Naples ;  it  contains 
four  small  towns  or  villages :  Itchiti,  which  ib  a  bishop's  see  and  has 
a  castle,  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coasty  and  has  about  5500 
inhabitaixts.  Foria,  which  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  Uie 
idand,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  has  a  harbour  and  6000 
inhabitants.  Ciuamieeiola,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains 
excellent  clay,  of  which  a  groat  quantity  of  pottery  is  made  and  sent 
to  Naples,  stands  on  high  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Foria, 
and  has  3800  inhabitants.  The  most  famous  springs  in  the  island 
are  situated  around  Casamicciola.  Laceo,  a  pretty  village,  is  situated 
on  a  oove  in  the .  shore  below  CSasamicciola,  and  has  about  1600 
inhabitants  mostly  engaged  in  the  tunny  fii^ery.  The  island  abounds 
with  warm  springs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalids  from 
Napka  Ischia  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  islands  near  the  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  call  the  island  Inarime,  (De 
Quintis^  Inairim€f  Naples,  1726 ;  Scrope,  On  tMe  V^anic  IH$triet  of 
NapUa,  in  *Geol.  Trans.;'  Blewitt,  89uih  IkOy;  Strabo,  Cssaub., 
p.  248 ;  Pliny, '  Nat  Hist/  il  88,  iiL  6.) 
ISOHIU  [Bn&] 
ISEGHSM.    [Flakdibs,  Wan.} 

ISER,  or  ISAR,  a  feeder  of  the  Damibe,  rises  in  tiie  Tyrol  to  the 
north-west  of  Innsbruck,  near  11*  E.  long.  It  runs  at  first  for  a  few 
miles  eastward  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Solstein  Mountain, 
which  separates  it  from  the  hm  and  enten  Bavaria  near  the  village 
Mittenwald,  whence  it  runs  with  rapid  eourse  in  a  north-north-east 
direction  down  to  Miinich,  receiving  in  the  interval  the  outfall  of 
several  alpine  lakesi    From  Miinich  the  Isar  graduaUy  bends  to  the 


esst  of  north-east,  passing  Landsohut  and  Landau,  and  enten  the 
Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  a  short  distaoce  below  the  village  of 
Deggendorf,  and  near  IS*"  E.  long.  The  whole  lei^^  of  the  river  is 
about  170  miles.  The  stream  is  too  impetuous  to  be  navigable ;  but 
large  rafts  are  floated  down  it  Its  principal  feeder,  the  Atnmet, 
joiDS  it  on  the  lefb  bank  between  Landsohut  and  Miiniohi  and  brings 
into  it  the  surplus  waten  of  the  Wurm-see,  the  Ammer-see,  and  a  few 
other  small  mountain  lakes.  There  are  numerous  islets  in  the  lower 
course  of  the  Isar :  partides  of  gold  have  been  found  in  its  sands. 

There  is  another  It&r  in  Bohemia  which  carries  down  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  into  the  Elbe  near  Brandeis,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Prog. 
Turaau  and  Jung-Bunslau  are  on  its  banks.  This  river  also  rolls  down 
particles,  of  gold,  and  many  chalcedonies  are  found  in  its  bed. 

ISERE,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  is  bounded  E.  and 
N.  by  Savoy  and  the  department  of  Ain,  S.E.  and  8.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes-Alpes,  8.W.  and  W.  by  those  of  Drdme  and  Rhdne. 
It  lies  between  44*  42'  and  45"  52'  N.  lat,  4*  42'  and  6*  20'  R  long. ; 
its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  94  miles;  the  average 
width  is  about  41  milea.  The  area  is  3201 1  square'  miles.  The 
population  in  1846  was  598,492 ;  at  the  census  of  1851  it  amounted 
to  603,497,  which  gives  188*528  to  the  square  mile,  or  13*944  above 
the  average  per  square  mile  fiir  all  Frauce. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Dauphin^,  and  named  from  its  principal  river  the  Is^re.  The  surface 
presents  lofty  mountains,  which  are  branches  of  tiie  Alps,  peaks 
covered  with  snow  that  never  melts,  glaciers,  dark  pine  forests, 
numberless  steep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  goiiB;e8,  torrents,  water£slls,  and 
extensive  plains  towards  the  north  and  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
forming  perhaps  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  in  France, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  the  bleakest  barrenness  and  the  most 
smiling  and  luxuriant  fertility.  The  cols  of  Saix  and  Sept-Laux,  and 
the  peaks  of  Oronier  and  Belledonne,  rise  respectively  to  the  height 
of  10,968,  9742,  9810,  and  9781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountains  abound  in  grottoes  of  great  extent  and  rich  in  stalactitic 
concretions.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  small.  There  are  no  navi- 
gable canals ;  but  canals  and  rills  of  irrigation  are  employed  very 
extensively  in  most  of  the  valleys  and  plains.  The  plain  of  EchiroUes 
near  Qrenoble  presents  the  most  complete  system  of  irrigation  in  the 
department  Every  spot  capable  of  cultivation  is  carefully  tilled ; 
the  mountain  sides  are  shaped  into  terraces,  which  are  formed  with 
carried  earth,  supported  by  walls  of  dry-stones ;  and  crops  are  grown 
at  the  height  of  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valleys. 

The  arrondissement  of  Qrenoble  contains  no  plains ;  the  tillage  is 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  mountain  slopes.  The  valley  of  Grdsi- 
vaudun,  ramarkable  for  its  extraordinary  fertility  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, is  watered  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Is^re,  and  extends  from 
the  point  where  that  river  enters  Prance  to  its  junction  with  the 
Drac  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qrenoble,  a  length  of  29  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  3  miles.  It  is  inclosed  in  its  whole  extent  by 
two  chains  of  mountaios  of  great  and  varied  beauty,  the  lower  slopes 
of  which  are  converted  into  corn-fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and 
mulberry  plantations ;  the  central  parts  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  chestnut,  and  pine,  or  clothed  with  pasture,  while  the  summits 
and  crests  are  crowned  with  snow  or  with  naked  rocks.  In  this 
valley  the  walnut,  mulberry,  and  vine  flourish.  Wheat,  barley, 
maise,  hemp  (which  frequently  grows  15  feet  long),  clover,  ftc.  are 

Eroduced  in  great  abundance.  The  whole  of  the  valley  is  cultivated 
ke  a  garden,  and  manure  and  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
exeite  the  naturally  fertile  soil  to  extraordinary  productiveness. 
Bye  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  mountain  chstricts.  Oxen 
are  employed  in  farm-work.  Numerous  flocks  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  departments  graze  upon  the  mountain  pastures  during 
the  summer.  The  arrondisaement  of  St-Marcellin  presents  towardis 
the  north  a  vast  plain,  known  under  the  names  of  Bi^vre  and  Cdte- 
St-Andr^,  consisting  of  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  is  tolerably  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  centre  of  this  arrondissement  is  hilly,  and 
contains  soum  good  wheat  land.  Another  part  of  the  arrondissement 
is  the  valley  of  Tullins,  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Qrdsivaudun,  to 
which  it  yields  neitiier  in  beauty  nor  fertility.  The  southern  part  of 
the  arrondissement  of  La-Tour^u-Pin,  known  as  the  Terres  Froides 
(cold  lands),  consists  of  high  ridges  divided  by  narrow  vales,  while 
the  northern  part  ccmsists  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  intersected 
by  moist  and  marshy  plains.  In  this  part  are  the  lakes  of  Paladru 
and  Lemps,  and  the  extensive  morasses  of  Bourgoin.  The  arrondisse* 
ment  of  Vienne  presents  in  its  northern  part  a  vast  dry  sandy  plain, 
on  which  rye  is  the  chief  crop ;  in  the  central  parts  it  is  covered 
with  hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  well  cultivated  and  very 
productive,  while  ^eir  summits  are  covered  with  wood ;  to  the  south 
this  arrondlBsement  comprises  the  extremely  fertile  plain  of  Yaloir, 
which  yields  com,  wine,  oil,  and  s^lk.  The  slopes  that  screen  the 
valley  of  the  RhCne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienne  produce  some 
of  the  finest  RbOne  wines. 

The  Isire  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Qraian  Alps  in  the 
Tarentaise  district  of  Savoy,  flows  in  a  general  westerly  direction  to 
Moutiera,  whence  its  course  is  north-west  for  a  few  miles,  then 
south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Arc  and  as  far  as  Montmeillan, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  soon  after  enten  France.    Here  ita 
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couree  28  nearly  soath  to  Grenoble,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Drao 
from  the  left  bank :  below  this  pomt  it  makes  another  bend  first  to 
north-west^  then  to  south-west,  passing  St-Marcellin,  below  which  town 
it  enters  the  department  of  Drdme,  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  a  few 
miles  above  Valence  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  87  miles  of  which 
are  navigable.  This  river,  which  is  subject  to  disastrous  floods,  is  of 
moderate  width,  but  very  deep ;  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish 
tinty  owing  to  the  debris  which  it  receives  from  the  slate-quarries  of 
the  Tarentaise.  Of  the  other  streams,  which  are  very  numerous,  the 
most  important  are  the  Drac  [Alfks,  Hautes]  :  the  Jtomanehe, 
which  drains  the  valley  of  L'Oysans  and  the  south-east  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  joins  the  Drac  on  the  right  bank,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Qrenoble :  the  Bourhre,  which  rises  south  of  V irieu,  and  flowing  past 
La-Tour-dtt-Pin  and  Bourgoin  enters  the  Rhdne  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  department:  the  Ouiert,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Guiers-Vif  and  the  Guiers-Mort  (two  streams  that  run' 
down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Grande-Chartreuse),  and  flows  along 
the  frontier  of  Savoy  from  Lea-£chelles  to  its  junction  with  the 
Bhdne,  a  few  miles  south  of  Belley.  The  waters  of  the  Romanche, 
the  Bourbre,  and  most  of  the  other  streams  are  turned  to  advantage 
in  irrigating  the  land  and  in  driving  machinery.  The  RHdxiB  forms 
the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  department,  and  is 
navigable.  Salt  and  other  articles  are  conveyed  in  barges  from  the 
Bh6ue  up  the  Is^re ;  the  transports  down  the  latter  are  iron,  hemp, 
linen,  woollen-doth,  timber,  &c.  Many  of  the  mountain  streams  of 
the  department  form  beautiful  cascades. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  7  imperial  and  17  departmental  roads : 
the  Lyon-Avlguon  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  runs  along 
the  west  of  the  department  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  sending 
ofif  a  branch  to  Grenoble,  which  lies  on  the  electro-telegraphic  route 
from  Paris  to  Turin  and  French  Africa. 

The  department  contains  2,048,716  acres,  of  which  781,837  acres 
are  under  tillage ;  164,857  ai*e  pasture  land;  68,446  are  tmder  vine 
culture ;  499,695  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  20,009  are 
occupied  as  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries,  and  plantations  of  different 
sorts;  and  38,276  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  &c. 
The  rest  of  the  surface,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres,  consists  of 
irreclaimable  rocks  and  mountains.  The  products  are  of  the  most 
varied  description — wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat^  peas  and 
beans,  potatoes,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  almonds, 
medicinal  plants,  hemp,  &c.  Vines  are  mostly  grown  in  the  fertile 
valleys,  trained  either  to  greenwood  supports  of  maple  or  cherry-tree, 
or  to  tall  dry  poles  of  chestnut-wood ;  vines  thus  grown  are  called 
high  vines  (hautius).  But  on  the  hill  slopes,  in  favourable  situations 
and  in  the  Rhone  district  in  the  aiTondissement  of  Vienne,  the  low 
vines,  as  they  are  called  when  unsupported,  produce  a  stronger 
better-keeping  wine,  and  more  fixated  for  transport  The  produce  of 
wine  in  ordinary  years  is  5,324,000  gallons,  the  best  of  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhdoe.  Horses,  asses,  and 
'cows  are  numerous,  but  small ;  mules  of  large  size  are  reared  in  the 
mountains ;  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  yield  a  fine  silky 
wool;  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry  are  plentiful.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  in  fisb.  The  art  of  pisciculture,  or  the  rearing  of  fish  from 
deposits  of  spawn  in  the  rivers,  is  extensively  practised  in  the  depart- 
ment Game  is  abundant ;  among  the  wild  animals  are  the  boar,  wolf, 
chamois,  ibex,  porcupioe,  weasel,  red  and  gray  partridge,  &c.  The 
mulberry  grounds  are  extensive ;  the  number  of  trees  exceeds  a  million. 

The  climate  ia  healthy ;  cold  in  winter,  very  hot  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  in  summer.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  norui  and 
north-west;  about  85  days  in  the  year  are  rainy;  hail-storms  are 
sometimes  very  destructive. 

In  mineral  wealth  the  department  is  very  rich.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal  mines  are  worked ;  gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  worked, 
but  are  now  abandoned.  In  the  year  1837  a  vein  of  platina  was 
discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Draa  Marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
gypsum,  and  slate  are  quarried.  Antimony,  zinc,  cobalt^  rock-crystal, 
vitriol,  and  sulphur  are  found. 

The  industrial  products  consist  of  sailcloth,  table  and  household 
useu,  gloves,  soldiers'  uniforms,  calicoes,  printed  cottons,  oil,  turpen- 
tine, liqueurs,  and  mineral  acids.  There  are  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
foundries,  steel-works,  zinc  and  copper  rolling  factories,  marble-works, 
saw-mills,  paper  and  vellum  works,  naileries,  dye-houses,  glass-works, 
cotton-yam  manufactories,  and  establishments  for  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms and  the  reeling  of  silk.  Large  quantities  of  charcoal  are  burnt 
in  the  forests  round  the  Grande-Chartreuse.  The  number  of  wind- 
and  water-mills  is  1367 ;  of  forges  and  smelting  furnaces,  iron-  and 
steel-works,  119 ;  of  factories  and  workshops  of  different  kinds,  969. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  popuUtion,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Conunones. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Grenoble  . 

2.  La-Toar-du^ia    •    • 

3.  St-Marcellin     . 

4.  Tienne         .        .    . 

20 
8 
7 

10 

212 

122 

84 

134 

220,192 

136,593 

87,198 

159,514 

Total 

45 

552 

608,497 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondiBBement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  Gbekoblb.  Of  the  other  towns  we  notice  the  following^, 
giving  the  population  of  the  commune  with  each : — AlUvard  stands 
in  a  high  valley  N.K  of  Grenoble,  watered  by  the  Breda,  a  feeder  of 
the  Isdre,  and  has  2688  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  iron-mines,  forges,  smelting-fumaces,  and  foundries,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  driven  by  the  Breda.  Bow^^  Oy$canMy  S.S.EI. 
of  Grenoble,  in  the  picturesque  valley  r«f  the  Romanohe,  which  is 
hemmed  in  by  high  wooded  mountains,  echoing  with  numerous 
cascades,  has  an  eodesiastical  college  and  8196  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cotton,  and  work  in  the  lead-  and  rook-crystal  mines  of 
the  neighbourhood.  SL'Laurent'dik-PwUf  20  miles  N.  from  Greuoble, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  very  high  and  almost 
perpendicular  mountains,  on  the  road  to  the  monastery  of  the  Grande- 
Chartreuse,  which  was  founded  by  St  Bruno  in  1084,  in  a  wild  and 
rocky  defile  traversed  by  the  GKiiers-Mort :  population,  1734.  Men^ 
25  miles  S.  from  Grenoble,  stands  among  the  Tri^ves  Mountains,  and 
has  2126  inhabitants,  important  linen  manufibotures  and  glass  factories. 
La-Murtf  S.  of  Grenoble,  on  the  road  to  Gap,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mat^sine,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Tri^ves 
Mountains,  hisui  3106  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  linen  and 
leather,  and  work  in  the  coal-mines  and  marble-quarries  near  the 
town.  Ft/,  10  miles  S.  from  Grenoble,  has  potteries,  silk-throwing 
factories,  and  2314  inhabitants.  ViUaa'drdt'Lmi8,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bourne,  has  a  population  of  2298.  Vizille,  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Romanche,  has  an  ancient  castle  now  con* 
verted  into  a  fiustory  for  printed  cottons,  and  contains  2907  inhabitants. 
Voirtnif  N.  of  Grenoble,  a  well-built  town  of  7694  inhabitants,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Merge,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Isdre,  which 
drives  the  machinery  of  several  industrial  establishments.  Tho 
principal  manufactures  are  cloth,  silk-stuffs,  canvas,  liqueurs,  soap; 
there  are  also  iron-  and  steel-works,  paper*  and  hemp-mUls,  naileries, 
and  tan-yards.  Vorqtpe,  a  flourishing  village  S.  of  Voiron,  has  oil-  and 
corn-mills,  tan-yards,  and  3005  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  L<i-T<mr^vi-Pin, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourbre,  on  the  road  from  Lyon  to 
Chamb^ry,  in  45**  33'  50"  N.  lat,  5''  27'  7"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1046  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  2559  inhabitants,  and 
some  beet-root  sugar  factories.  It  was  formerly  important  on  account 
of  its  fortifications,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  The  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance  is  at  Bourgoin,  a  town  of  4271  inhiCbitants, 
situated  among  hills  at  the  junction  of  three  small  rivers,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  Lyon  road  branches  off  southward  to  Grenoble,  and 
eastward  to  Italy  through  Chamb^ry.  Its  situation  is  favourable  for 
trade,  but  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  marshes  and  bogs  near  it  Its 
manufiictures  are  printed  calicoes,  canvas,  cotton  cloth  and  yam, 
thrown  sUk,  and  beet-root  sugar ;  there  are  also  several  flour- 
miUs.  Orimiettx,  6  miles  N.  from  Bourgoin,  has  2292  inhabitants, 
and  is  famous  for  its  poultry.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
calcareous  hills,  in  which  is  the  fieunous  grotto  of  La  Balme,  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphin^.  The  grotto  consists  of 
two  long  galleries,  one  facing  the  entrance,  the  other  to  the  right, 
and  both  contain  beautiful  stalactites ;  in  the  former  there  is  a  lake 
of  pellucid  water,  the  transit  of  which  to  and  fro  occupies  one  hour, 
and  is  made  by  torchlight  in  a  boat  kept  for  the  purpose.  Xe-PonC- 
de-Beau-  VoUin,  is  situated  on  the  Guiers,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  the  line  joining  the  keystones  of  which  marks  Uie  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
Savoy  side ;  the  commune  on  the  French  side  has  2268  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  St.'MarceUin  is 
situated  in  45**  9'  18"  N.  lat,  5**  19'  32"  £.  long.,  1073  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea^  20  miles  W.  from  Grenoble,  in  a  pretty  oountiy 
at  the  foot  of  a  vine-dad  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Is^re ;  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3344 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls 
pierced  by  four  gates ;  it  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  Jlwetf  N.N.E.  of  St-Marcellin,  is  situated  in 
a  smiling  valley,  watered  by  the  Fure,  and  has  2270  inhabitants. 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  considerable  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
paper,  crape,  and  silk  handkerchiefs;  the  steel  forges,  of  which  there 
are  23  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  &mous  for  the  excellence 
of  their  products.  Boybon,  N.W.  of  St-  Marcellin,  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens  and  2288  inhabitants.  TuUitUf  formerly  a  well- 
fortified  town,  stands  a  few  miles  S.  of  Rives  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
has  4701  inhabitcmts.  It  is  surrounded  by  iron-forges,  steel-works^ 
copper  foundries,  and  hemp-dressing  establishments.  Arms  and  tooli 
of  various  kinds  are  manufactured  here.  Ftttay,  5  miles  N.E.  froit 
St-Marcellin,  has  iron-works,  silk-throwing  establishments,  and  3351 
inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Vienne,  the 
Vienna  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  and  second 
kingdoms  of  Bourgogne.  It  stands  in  45''  31'  28"  N.  lat,  4**  52'  33" 
£.  long.,  492  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles 
N.W.  from  Grenoble,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  is  lined 
with  quays  and  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridgei  The  town  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  coounerce,  a  consultative  chamber 
of  manufactures,  a  college,  and  19,052  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 
Hemmed  in  between  steep  bills  and  the  river,  Vienne  has  a  much 
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greater  length  than  hreadth ;  it  ia  like  most  ancient  towns,  ill-built^ 
with  narrow  winding  streete,  with  the  exception  of  that  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Lyon  to  Marseille.  It  contains  some  Roman  remains, 
among  others  a  temple  now  converted  into  a  museam,  a  triumphal 
arch,  some  Tsstiges  of  an  amphitheatre  on  Mont-Pipet»  and  south  of 
the  town,  near  &e  gate  of  Avignon,  a  pyramidal  obelisk,  called  Plan- 
de-r  Aiguille,  which  is  46  feet  high,  and  constructed  with  cut  stone 
-without  cement.  The  modem  structures  of  most  note  are  the  fine 
Cathedral  of  St-Maurioe,  the  church  and  cloisters  of  the  former 
abbey  of  St-Andr^le-Bas,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  public  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  the  collie,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
the  kind  left  by  the  Jesuits,  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor,  the 
lom-market,  and  the  abattoir.  The  G^re,  which  joins  ^e  Rhdne  at 
Vienna,  drives  the  machinery  of  several  factoriea  This  town  is  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  south  of 
France ;  common  doth,  pasteboard,  soap,  leather,  glass  bottles,  paper, 
chemical  products,  Ac.,  are  also  made ;  and  there  are  establishments 
for  reeling  and  throwing  silk,  dye-houses,  iron  furnaces,  steel-works, 
sheet-copper  and  lead  works,  copper  and  brass  foimdries.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  is  composed  of  its  industrial  products,  and  of  wine, 
zinc,  &C.  Yienne  formerly  had  an  archbishop  of  its  own ;  but  the 
archiepisoopal  province  is  now  united  to  that  of  Lyon.  The  railway 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  passes  through 
Vienna.  In  the  suburb  of  St.-Colombe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  in  the  department  of  Rhdne,  stands  the  old  square  tower 
of  Mauconseil,  from  which  it  is  said  Pontius  Pilate  precipitated  him- 
self into  the  river.  BeaurepcUre,  16  miles  S.S.K  from  Yienne,  has 
cloth-factories,  com-  and  fulling-mills,  and  2822  inhabitants  in  the 
commune.  Lcb-Odte-St.'AndrS  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  pretty 
situation  on  the  Frette,  21  miles  S.K  from  Vienne,  and  has  4088 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  liqueurs,  pyroligneous  acid,  wax-candles, 
and  plate-glass.  St-Jetmrde-Boumaiyf  14  miles  K  from  Vienne,  on  the 
Veronne,  a  small  stream  that  drives  the  machinery  of  several  factories 
and  then  loses  itself  underground,  has  8492  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen  plaids,  beet-root  sugar,  and  leather. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble ;  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Grenoble,  and 
belongs  to  the  8th  Militaiy  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head-quarters. 
It  returns  4  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

{DicHimnaire  de  la  France,  Anwtaire  powr  VAn  185S;  C|^!cial 
PaperSf  &c) 

JSIQNY.    [Calvadob.] 

ISLA,  or  ISLAY,  Ai^gyleshire,  the  most  southern  of  the  Hebridesy 
an  island  in  the  Western  Ocean,  15  miles  W.  from  Cantyre,  and  S.W. 
from  Jura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  nearly  two  miles 
wide.  It  is  28  miles  long  and  about  18  miles  broad,  and  is  generally  of  a 
mountainous  character,  especially  towards  ihe  north ;  there  is  how- 
ever much  low  and  well-cultivated  land.  The  population  of  the 
island,  which  was  13,602  in  1841,  was  only  12,834  in  1851,  the  deciease 
being  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  emigration.  The  houses  are 
good,  and  the  roads  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes, 
and  the  island  is  watered  by  several  streams  and  rivulets,  which 
abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  One  of  the  chief  productions  is 
whisky,  which  is  exported  from  Port  Askaig  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  or 
Port  Ellen  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island,  at  each  of  which 
places  are  small  harbours. 

Bowmore,  population  1202,  is  a  post-town  of  the  island,  and  the 
seat  of  a  sheriff  small-debt  court.  Fort  Askaig^  .and  Port  Charlotte, 
are  also  post-towns. 

Islay  possesses  steam  communication  with  Glasgow  by  Campbeltown, 
and  a  great  many  small  coasters  belong  to  the  island.  Besides  the 
parish  churches  there  are  several  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  Inde- 
pendent  congregations. 

ISLA  DE  LOS  PINOS.    [Cuba.] 

ISLAMABAD.    [Cabhmbrb.] 

ISLE-BN-JOURDAIN.    [Gbbs.] 

ISLE  OF  KAN.    [Man,  Islb  of.] 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    [Wight,  Iblr  op.J 

ISLE  ROYALE.    [Caps  Breton.] 

ISLEWORTH.    [Middlesex.] 

ISLINGTON.    [Middlesex.] 

ISMAlL,  or  IZMAlL,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Russia  in  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  northern  or 
Kilia  arm  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45"  21'  N.  hit, 
28**  50'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarroff,  Dec.  22, 1790,  when  the  Turkish 
garrison  numbering  30,000  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  Russians 
lost  20,000.  Under  the  Turks  Ismail  vras  important  not  only  in  a 
military  but  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  it  contained  17  mosques, 
a  large  number  of  khans  and  bazaars,  and  many  splendid  houses.  On 
its  capture  by  the  Russians  all  was  put  to  fire  and  sword,  and  tiie 
town  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition  till  1812,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Bukhareet  Since  then  it  has  been  rebuilt^ 
and  now  contains  about  2300  houses  and  12  churches.  The  Kilia  arm 
of  the  Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden,  of  which  about  150  enter  the  harbour  of  Ismail  annually, 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  com  trade.    There  are  remains  of  a 
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fine  Turkinh  palace  in  the  town.  Ismail  is  now  chiefly  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  Russians  have  rendered  its  defeaoeg 
very  strong. 

ISMID,  or  I3NIKMID.    [Bithynia;  Niookidia.] 

ISMIR.    [Smyrna.] 

ISNIK.    [Anatoua;  Niojia.] 

ISPAHAN.    [Pbbsia.] 

ISSOIRE.      [PUY-DB-DdME.]  i 

ISSOUDUN.      [INDBE.] 

ISTRES.    [BonoHEa>Dn-RHdNB.] 

ISTRIA,  or  HISTRIA,  a  peninsula  in  Austria  projeotmg  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea  from  the  former  kingdom  of  Dlyria»  between  we  Bay  of 
Trieste  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  on  the  east  It  is 
nterly  triangular  in  shape,  .the  base  or  isthmus  from  near  Capo 
d'Istna  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Fiume,  measuring  about  30  miles,  and  the  altitude  measured  from  a 
point  on  the  road  between  Trieste  and  Fiume,  near  14"  E.  long.,  to 
the  Punta  di  Promontore,  its  must  southern  pointy  being  54  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  about  40  miles.  Its  totsl 
area  is  stated  to  be  1900  square  miles ;  and  its  population,  according 
to  the  official  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  empire  for 
1850-51,  was  232,909.  According  to  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
Istria  is  included  in  the  KUttetUand,  or  Maritime  District^  which 
comprises  also  the  circle  of  Gobitz,  and  the  Territory,  but  not  the 
town,  of  Trieste. 

The  country  is  in  general  mountainous.  Towards  the  north  it 
embraces  a  portion  of  the  high  naked  rocky  district  called  Karst^ 
which  is  connected  with  the  Julian  Alps;  and  from  this  dreary  region 
a  chain  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  reaching  its  otdmi- 
nating  point  in  the  Monte  Maggiore  (4570  feet  above  the  sea),  and 
terminating  in  the  Punta  di  Promontore.  From  the  central  chains, 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  peninsula,  are  of  calcareous  formation, 
long  ridges  of  hills  radiate,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the 
coast^  which  though  hilly  and  rocky  cannot  be  described  as  either 
very  high  or  bold,  except  along  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  where  it  is 
in  parts  precipitous.  The  western  and  southern  coasts  are  indented  by 
deep  inlets,  which  form  excellent  harbours :  among  these  the  basin  of 
Pola  sheltered  and  land'locked  on  all  sides,  even  towards  the  entrance, 
where  it  is  screened  by  the  rocky  Brioni  Isles,  has  been  celebrated  in 
aU  ages.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  dry,  calcareous,  and  rooky,  of 
no  great  natural  fertility,  but  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
olive ;  and  the  oil  of  Istria  has  always  been  held  in  high  repute.  A 
little  com,  wine  of  excellent  quality,  lemons  and  other  fruits,  chest- 
nuts, hasel-nuts,  honey,  and  nlk  are  also  produced.  A  good  many 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  mountain  pastures.  The  principal  minerajs 
are  marble,  fr^Bestone,  alum,  and  ooaL  The  Briom  Isles  are  famous 
for  their  marble-quarries.  The  coast  fisheries  are  profitable,  and  a 
good  deal  of  salt  is  made  by  evaporating  the  sea-water.  The  penin- 
sula abounds  with  fine  oak-timber.  The  climate  is  mild ;  it  is  also 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  grounds  along  the  western  ooast^  when 
malaria  prevuls  at  certain  seasons. 

The  calcareous  rooks  of  which  the  peninsula  is  composed  are  scored 
and  furrowed  by  numerous  glens  and  vales,  but  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance.  Among  its  streams  however  may  be  mentioned : — ^tha 
Ana  (the  ancient  Artia),  which  flows  south  from  the  Monte  Msggiora 
through  the  Lake  Zepich,  and  enters  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero 
to  ike  west  of  the  town  of  Albona ;  the  Quieio,  which  flows  from  the 
central  mountains  westward,  through  a  fine  forest-country  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Citta-Nuova ;  and  the  Bitano  (the  ancient  Formio),  which 
enters  the  sea  a  litUe  north  of  the  town  of  Capo-d'Istria,  and  separates 
Istria  from  the  territory  of  Trieste,  as  it  formerly  did  from  Yenetia. 

Istria  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  fiibulous  notion 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  that  an  arm  of  the  Danube  (which  they 
called  later)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  head  of  the  peninsula. 
The  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  ancient  Illyrian  stock,  and  becama 
first  known  to  the  Romans  by  their  'piratical  expeditions,  for  the 
suppression  of  which  the  legions  of  Rome  often  invaded  Istria  in  the 
third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ.  The  country  was  reduced 
to  subjection  to  Rome  l>y  Caius  Claudius  &o.  17?.  Augustus 
extended  the  limits  of  Italy  so  as  to  include  all  that  part  of  Istria 
west  of  the  Arsa ;  the  remaining  part,  afterwards  called  East  Istria» 
was  included  in  Libumia.  The  ooimtry  remained  subject  to  |lome 
till  the  6th  century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  Istria  formed  an  earldom  subject  succesidvely  to  the  dukea 
of  Carinthia  and  Dalmatia.  In  1204,  on  the  outlawry  of  Henry  duke 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Italian  part  of  Istria  fell  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia^ 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  till  1797. 
East  Istria,  which  formed  the  earldom  of  Mitterbuig,  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Gons,  from  whom  on  failure  of  issue  it  passed  to  Austria 
and  was  incorporated  with  Carinthia.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo-Fonnio 
the  Venetian  part  of  Istria  also  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria; 
but  she  was  obliged  by  tiie  treaty  of  Presbui^  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Istria,  with  the  other  Venetian  provinces,  to  Napoleon  L  Istria  was 
then  united  to  Dlyria,  and  continued  so  until  its  restoration  to 
Austria  in  1818.  Subsequently,  and  up  to  1849,  Istria  was  included 
in  the  government  of  Trieste.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  towsa 
are  mostly  of  ItaUan  origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Italian;  the  groal 
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baft  of  tike  poptdatSon  howevw  ifieak  •  Skvonio  diAleet^  and  an 
•Ittioit  wfaoUy  <»  ti»  SIiTTMiio  floek. 

Tovms.—Capo-cFIstria,  an  episcopal  town  of  6000  inhaMtoiti,  m 
■ituated  on  a  droukr  bAuid  teioed  to  tin  mftinlawl  by  a  cauMway- 
bridge,  about  8  or  10  milee  S.  from  Trieste.  It  ooonpiM  tli»  ait*  of 
the  andoDt  Algida,  which  after  its  MBtoratkn  by  the  empexnr 
Justin  took  the  title  of  JutUnopolit.  The  town  waa  lonff  a  d^Mndeooy 
of  the  Venetian  republia  The  most  remarkable  boudings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  citadel,  and  the  town-house,  a  gotbk  atrueture  ereotod 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  There  are  a  gveat  number  of 
churt^es^  thrae  manastef^ea^  a  gymnaslfim  with  six  profeBsom,  and 
thne  hospitf^  A  eoofiiderable  trade  ia  oanied  on  in  winey  o^  and 
B^a^alt  made  by  eraporaliDg  the  sea-water  in  tlie  thaUow  sftndt 
between  the  idaad  and  the  shore. 

dteO'Nuovtt,  Bopposed  to  ooeupy  the  site  of  the  andent  NisapoHt, 
stUHhi  on  the  north  shore  of  the  sstuaiy  ef  the  Quieto,  in  ^S""  1 8'  20" 
N.  lai,  IS**  83' IS"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  eathedial,  three  other  ohurohea^ 
a  good  harbour,  and  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  l^e  coast  fisheries.  East  of  Citta-N uora,  in  the  interior,  and  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Qnieeo,1e  Moniona,  with  about  1000  inhabitanta. 
The  oak-fbresto  in  this  neighbourhood  fonnerly  supplied  the  arsenals 
of  Tenlce  with  oak-timber.  Still  farther  east,  jn  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  district,  is  the  small  town  of  PimgttmUey  which  ia  supposed 
to  ooeupy  ike  arte  of  the  andent  Pifuemum,  and  has  about  1000 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  alum-mines,  vitrioWorka,  and 
millflfcotte-qtmrriee  of  the  vidnity.  Patguente  stands  on  the  high-road 
from  Trieste  to  Royigno  and  Pola.  A  couple  of  miles  N.  from 
Montona  is  the  ittbnilt  straggling  town  ef  Port^k,  With  about  2600 
iiritebitants. 

Itokt,  4  miles  W.  from  C^po-d'Istria,  is  dtiiated  en  the  southom 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Trieste,  and  has  about  8700  inhabitanti^  who  are 
engaged  in  the  eoestiog  trade  and  in  the  eultiyatioii  of  the  vine,  which 
in  this  distriet  yidde  an  excellent  wine  named  'ribolla'  Four  mUes 
farther  west  is  Pirano,  a  town  of  OaOO  inhabitanta,  buUt  on  the 
extremity  of  a  peniasula  which  separates  the  Bay  ot  Trieate  from 
the  Bay  of  Largone^  It  is  snpposed  to  represent  the  andent  Piranen, 
whidi  rose  on  aooount  of  its  port  to  some  eminenoe  in  trade  under 
the  Roman  empire.  It  ie  a  weU-buUt  town,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
handsome  gothle  cathedral,  and  an  old  castle.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  largest  saHstns  in  Istria  Theinhabitainta  export  wiae^  oH,  and  salt. 
Between  Plrano  and  Citta-Nuoya  is  another  eoaet-town,  OmmffQ,  or 
UmagOf  which  retains  its  aneient  name.  It  is  now  an  imhealthy  placo^ 
with  about  1800  inhabitants.  Eight  miles  S.  from  Cltta^Nuoya  ia 
Pmtnw^f  on  the  dte  of  tiie  ancient  Parmti/u/m*  The  town,  which 
giyes  title  to  a  bishop  sufiragan  fA  the  Pfebtriaroh  of  Venice^  stands  on 
a  peninsular  projeetion  into  the  Adriatic^  forming  a  good  harbour, 
which  is  fbrtber  sheltelfed  by  seyeral  small  isleta  On  San-Nicolo^  the 
largent  of  the  idets,  is  a  eonyent  and  an  andent  tower,  which  was 
formerly  a  liffhthonse  (45*  13'  47"  N.  kt,  18"  86'  47"  K  long.).  The 
cathedral,  whidi  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  is  the  meet  rsmarkable 
building  in  the  town ;  it  dates  from  jld^  043,  and  presents  in  the 
tnterior  a  nare  and  two  aidea  terminating  in  three  apsea,  being  an 
vnaltered  speehnen  of  the  andent  basiUoa :  the  style  is  ByiaatiiM. 
The  popnktleo  of  Parenao  is  about  800a 

Birigno,  10  miles  a  from  Parenao,  ia  also  called  Tmnffmo^  and 
oeenpiea  the  site  of  the  andent  JKuetpn^.  It  is  built  on  a  rocky 
prom<mtory,  whidi  forms  a  double  harbour,  in  46*  4'  66*  N.  lai, 
18*  88'  6*  E.  long.  The  town  has  superior  oourta  of  jnsdce^  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  ahip-building,  in  the 
tonny  and  aatfdine  fiaheriesy  in  the  ooasting  trads^  and  in  the  mannihe- 
ture  ef  ship-eables^  sail-eloth,  &&  It  is  about  a  mile  in  oirouity  and 
eontalns  ten  ehnrriiefl^  among  which  the  cathedral,  a  laige  and  hand- 
•Mue  gotfaio  strueture,  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  tower,  built  after  the 
modd  of  the  tower  of  St  Mark  in  VeniceL  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
dnees  abundance  of  wine  and  oliyeK>il,  and  possesses  quarriea  of  fine 
marble    Boyigno  has  a  gymnasiiun  and  two  hospitals. 

About  fiO  mUes  Si8.S.  fttim  Royigno  is  the  episcopal  town  of  PUa, 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name.  Pola  is 
girt  by  basticnied  walla,  built  by  the  Venetiana^  and  enterod  by  four 
gateik  It  is  further  deftnded  by  a  castle  The  prindpal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  badlioa  built  in  the  Roman  style  from  the 
ruins  of  andent  buildings :  there  are  also  three  ccmyents  and  a  Cheek 
ehurch  in  the  town.  On  the  idand  c^  Santa-Catharina,  in  the  Bay  of 
Pola,  is  a  yeiy  andent  Bysantine  church  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
Pola,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Colobians  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Jaaon,  was  destroyed  by  Julius  GsBsar  for  its  adherence  to  Pompey; 
rtfbuilt  by  Augustus  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  from 
her  named  Pieiat  Julitk,  It  was  the  station  of  a  diyidon  of  the 
Roman  nayy ;  and  hnd  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Seyerus 
a  population  of  80,000.  It  still  possesses  many  splendid  remains  of  anti- 
qui^ — an  amphitheatre,  outdcfe  the  walls  of  the  present  town,  remark- 
ably fresh  in  appearance,  866  feet  long,  202  feet  broad,  and  76  feet  high, 
constructed  of  marble,  and  capable  of  containing  87,000  spectators; 
uid  within  the  town  an  elegant  Corinthian  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Roma,  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian 
order  called  Porta  Aurea.  There  are  many  fragments  of  Roman 
uehiteetnre  built  into  tiie  walls  round  the  market-place  of  Pola, 
Whidi  is  rappooed  te  be  the  dte  of  the  andent  fbrum.    Pola»  long 


deeaying  and  negleeted^  is  likely  again  to  become  a  plaoe  of  soma 
importMcey  the  AqstnsA  foyenunisnt  haying  expressed  an  intention 
^f  making  it  a  nftral  station  and  port  of  war.  For  this  purpose  forti- 
flcadons  haye  been  ereoted  on  the  hdghts  around  and  on  the  island  of 
So0glio*Qfaitods^  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour;  roads 
hare  been  laid  out  and  drains  outi  The  harbour-Hwfe^  oommodious, 
and  Bpadoua— admits  the  largeat  thxee-dacken  dose  in  shore. 

Six  milea  due  nosih  of  Pola^  on  the  high  road  to  Trieate^  and 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminent  is  Z>{0niano,  with  8600  inhabitants, 
who  trttde  in  the  excellent  wins  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  oele* 
brated  for  its  vas»^e  perfume^  Fourteen  miles  £eu:tber  north  on  the 
same  road,  and  at  the  point  where  it  ia  joined  by  a  branch  road  to 
Boyignoy  is  the  small  town  of  Qtmino ;  6  milsa  N.S.  from  which  is 
Piaiimo  (in  German  MiMerbmg\  which  i«  beautiAiUy  dtuated  round  a 
Hmestone  bluff  crowned  with  a  oastle.  It  is  a  thriving  little  town, 
with  2600  inhabitants,  ft  gymnadum  with  8  profeasora,  and  some 
trade  in  com»  wins^  and  oU,  the  produce  of  the  ricinity.  The  little 
riyer  Fluya  haa  esoaTftted  an  imroenae  oaTam  in  the  Umeetooe  bdow 
the  town. 

On  ot  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  are  seyeral  small 
places  among  which  we  notice  AilHma^  the  andent  Alwn^  or  AUfona 
situated  in  a  rocky  district  east  of  the  Ana»  produotiye  of  oil,  wine, 
andehestnnt%  population  about  1000;  Piamonia,  on  the  dte  of  the 
andent  PUmtma  (a  town  probably  of  the  Flauatea,  who  gaye  name  to 
the  Flanaticus  Sinu«p  now  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero),  dtuated  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  population  900 ;  and,  further 
norths  Lomrwnop  or  j^ttrone^  which  has  a  small  harbour  and  about 
600  inhabitants. 

The  iEklands  Losini,  Qberso,  and  YegUa  were  annexed  to  Istria  whilst 
it  was  induded  in  the  goyemment  of  Trieste.  Loiini  (which  is  also 
called  OMro)  and  CAsree  were  in  ancient  times  called  Abs^idm,  or 
Aptyriiid^  from  ntndilion  thitt  Abflyrtua  waa  hera  alain  by  Jason  and 
Medea. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  great  natural  diyidons  of  Europe,  consists  of  a 
peninsula  stre^bing  in  a  south-eeetem  direetion  between  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  aea^  and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Sioily,  and 
adjacent  smaller  islands.  The  Italian  mainland,  or  Itdy  proper, 
extends  from  its  moat  aouthem  pointy  Capo  ddl'  Armi,  in  87*  66' 
N.  Ukt,  to  46*  82^  N.  lat.,  ita  modi  northern  linut»  where  the  Piaya, 
the  Adda»  and  the  Tioino  haye  their  souroes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine, 
Rhsetian,  and  Noric  Alps.  It  lies  between  6**  80'  and  18**  80'  E.  long., 
the  latter  being  the  longitude  of  the  most  eastern  point  of  Italy,  near 
Otranta  The  northern  part  of  Italy  ia  bounded  K.,  N.E.,  and  N.W. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a  semioirde^  beginning  fh>m  the 
ooaat  near  Niasa  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste;  it  is  bounded  £.  by  the  Adriatic^ 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  area  of  Itdy,  with  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  is  about  120,000  square  milen^ 
or  rather  more  than  twice  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  entire 
population,  according  to  the  most  reooit  censuses,  ia  somewhat  under 
26,000,000. 

The  political  diddona  of  Italy  are  as  follows :— Loiibaju>t  ahd 
Ybhiox,  the  former  Lombardo*Yeneto  kingdom,  of  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  king ;  Sabdihia,  or  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  consisting 
of  the  Stati  di  Terra  Fenna,  or  continental  territories,  and  the  Island  of 
Sardinia ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sioilibs,  oonsiiting  of  tiie  ]>omi]g 
di  quh  dal  Faro,  or  kingdom  of  Kaplei,  and  Domii^  di  Itf  dal  Faro,  or 
island  of  Bldly ;  the  Papal  States;  the  grand  duchy  of  Tusoakt, 
including  the  duchy  of  Lucca ;  the  duchy  of  Pabma  ;  the  dudiy  of 
MoDiXA  AMD  Masia;  the  prindpaliiy  of  Mokaoo;  and  the  republic 
of  San  Mobino;  the  area  and  population  of  all  of  whidi,  except 
Lombardy  and  Yenice,  which  are  given  under  Aqbtbia,  wUl  be  found 
under  Eubofe.  The  island  of  Cobsioa,  which  phydcally  bdongs  to 
Italy  eyen  more  strictly  than  does  Sardinia  ii  politically  united  to 
France. 

These  states  being  described  trndsr  their  rsspecUye  titlesi  and  the 
great  physical  features  of  Italy  being  separately  noticed,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  such  descriptions  here.  We  shall  therefore 
under  the  present  heading  merely  giye  such  a  general  notice  of  the 
phydcal  geography  of  Italy  as  may  facilitate  rdSerence  to  psjrticular 
articles,  adding  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  language,  and  literature. 

Physical  Ckogrofhy,  —  The  ridge  of  tl^  Apennines,  which  runs 
along  the  Biyiera  of  Genoa  and  the  northern  boundaries  of  Tuscany 
to  near  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  diyides  Italy  into  two  distinct 
regions.  One  of  these  regions  is  situated  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  ia  chiefly  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Po  and  its  numerous 
affluents ;  while  its  north-east  extremity,  which  is  contracted  between 
the  Camio  Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  contains  the  basins  of  the  Brenta, 
the  Piaye,  and  the  TagUamento.  The  whole  region  extends  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  from  Mount  Yiso  in  7"  E.  long,  to  the  riyer  Isonso 
in  13**  26'  E.  long.,  a  distance  of  320  miles.  [FmtTLL]  Its  greatest 
breadth,  from  the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  sources  of  the  Adda,  is 
about  160  milw.    [Pel 

The  other  region,  which  is  the  real  peninsula,  extends  in  a  south- 
east direction,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  for 
aboye  600  miles,  its  breadth  yarying  from  130  to  60  miles,  and  bUU 
less  in  some  parts  of  Calabria.  The  Apennines,  and  the  lower  ranges 
which  are  oonnected  with  them,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
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Mninsuliu  The  tmcts  of  level  cotmiry,  with  the  ezoeptk>n  of  the 
Roman  G»mpe§fDA  and  the  plains  of  Foggia  and  Campania,  are  of 
inoonaiderable  extent^  and  the  peninsula  may  be  riewed  as  detemined 
in  its  chief  phyiioal  features  by  the  long  mountain  twige  whidi 
traverses  it  in  its  whole  length.  [APSN]nirK&]  The  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines, alter  running  in  a  dinotion  ea8tHK>uth-east  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Adriatic  near  Rimini,  make  a  bend  to  the  south-souUi- 
east,  and  run  parallel  to  and  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  towards  whidi 
they  detach  numerous  ofifsets  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  sea, 
whilsi  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  much 
more  gradual,  the  oflbets  or  secondary  ridges  running  more  obliquely 
to  the  coast,  and  forming  considerable  longitudinal  ralleysL  The  larger 
rivers  of  the  peninsula  are  on  the  weAtem  side,  and  the  principal 
basins  are  these  of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Qarigliano,  and  the 
Voltumo.  [ABftOEZo ;  Arm o ;  Cakpaoma  di  Roma  ;  Pai^al  Statbb.] 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  IsenUa,  between  the  sources  of  the  Voltumo 
and  those  of  the  Sangro,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  begins  to 
run  more  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsuk,  leaving  to  the  east  the  vast 

f»la2n  of  Foggia[CAPnAVAtAj,  and  to  the  west  the  plains  of  Campania. 
Lavoro,  Tbrra  di.]  Farther  south,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto, 
two  ridges  detach  themselves  from  the  main  group,  one  of  which  runs 
eastwaid  through  the  Messapian  peninsula,  and  the  other  westward 
through  the  pemnsula  of  Sorrento  to  Cape  Campanellai  The  Central 
chain  conduce  to  run  southward  between  the  basin  of  the  Bele  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  the  Bradano  and  Basiento  on  the  other. 
[Basiuoata.]  It  then  runs  through  Calabria,  keeping  however  nearer 
to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  coast,  but  occupying  with  its 
offsets  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 
[Calabria.] 

Northern  Itsly  Includes  the  Sardinian  states,  Lombardy,  Psmna, 
Hodena,  the  Yenetian  territories,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna^ 
Southern  Italy  Includes  Tuscany,  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  climate  and  sspect,  the 
narrow  strip  called  the  Riviera  of  Qenoa,  which  stretches  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  may  be  included  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  several  minor  ones  near  the  coast, 
belong  to  Italy.  A  general  view  of  the  surface  and  geology  of  Italy 
is  given  in  the  article  APEirinirBs. 

The  climates  of  North  and  South  Italy  are  very  different.  In  the 
north  ftposts  and  snow  are  of  common  occurrence  in  winter,  and 
delicate  plants,  such  as  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  do  not  thrive 
except  in  sheltered  situations ;  but  in  the  south,  especially  near  the 
sea-coast,  tender  plants  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  even  tropical  plants, 
such  as  the  sugarcane,  the  cotton-plant,  the  ladian  fig,  Aud  the  date- 
palm,  come  to  maturil^.  The  vine  grows  all  over  ItaJy,  but  the  best 
wines  are  made  in  the  south.  Oflie  high  Apemdne  regions  however 
are  bleak  and  cold  even  in  the  south,  and  as  they  are  hardly  anywhere 
much  farther  than  a  day's  journey  from  the  coast,  there  is  great 
variety  of  olimate  in  the  peninsula.  The  staple  products  of  Italy  are 
com,  rice,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every  kind,  and  the  mountains 
afford  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  In  the  north  a  careful  system 
of  irrigation  prevails,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  but  the 
southern  parts  are  subject  to  droughts  in  summer.  The  riven  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Alps  or  in  the  higher  Apennines  are 
perennial,  whilst  the  other  streams  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  especially  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  tints  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  clouds  are 
beautifully  warm.  Italy  is  emphatically  the  land  of  painting,  of 
melody,  and  of  poetry.  The  scenery  of  the  Bav  at  Naples,  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina^  and  ot  the  Riviera  of  (Jenoa,  is  unrivalled  in  the 
world. 

History,-  -The  name  *  Italia'  appears  ifi  have  been  limited  in  remote 
times  to  tiie  most  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Tarentum  to  Posidonia  (Herodotus,  1  24 ;  Dionysfus, 
i.  73);  and  indeed  Its  boundaries  were  once  even  more  contracted. 
In  the  age  of  Timffius  (about  B.O.  2(S4)  it  stretched  as  far  north  as  the 
Tiber,  and  beyond  Plcenum.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  Italia 
Proper  wm  understood  to  extend  only  as  far  as  the  Rubicon  on  one 
side  and  the  Macra  on  the  other;  the  rest  was  called  Cisalpme  CJauI, 
the  country  of  the  Teneti,  and  liguria. 

The  history  of  ancient  xtalv,  as  a  whole.  Is  a  past  of  the  hls^ry  of 
Rome ;  and  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  several  ancient  divisions, 
such  as  Etruria  and  others,  requiring  a  separate  consideration,  are 
given  in  the  articles  Apulia,  CTajcpania,  Etritria,  ftc  The  period 
that  elaraed  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  is  noticed  in  the 
articles  Bslisariitb,  Lo^gobards,  and  Thisoix)Ric,  in  the  Historical 
and  Biogrs^hical  division  of  the  Enolisb  CTCLOF^fiDiA. 

The  modem  history  of  ItaN  begins  properly  with  the  feign  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  crownea  king  of  the  Romans  and  emperor  of 
the  West  in  I3ie  vear  800.  Under  the  weak  rule  of  his  successors^ 
the  counts,  marquues,  and  other  great  feudatories  of  the  new  Western 
empire  became,  de  facto,  independent,  and  Italy  was  parcelled  out 
into  numerous  principaHties  or  states.  As  the  principal  towns  rose 
in  population  and  wealth  they  made  themselves  independent  of  the 
feudatories,  and  formed  so  many  commonwealths.  Then  came  innu- 
merable quarrels  between  the  towns  and  the  great  lordb;  of  the  towns 
among  themselveB ;  of  the  lords  with  one  another ;  and  last  of  all, 


of  part  of  both  towns  and  lords  against  the  kings  of  Germany  who 
styled  themsrivM  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  the 
often  merely  nominal  title  of  kings  of  Italy  and  emperors  of  the  West 
in  Uie  midst  of  all  this  confhsion  some  considerable  states  were  formed. 
such  as  the  Papal  Slate,  the  kingdom  of  SicQy  and  Apulia  under  the 
Normteis,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  and  lastly 
the  duchy  of  MiUn.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  originally  a  transalpine 
dvnasty,  also  acquired  la!^  possessions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  present  Italian  states.  A  general 
history  of  modem  Itidy  is  a  most  mtrieate  and  unmanageable  subject ; 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  various  states  are  given  in  the  articles 

FLORB50B,  GbVOA,  SlOlLT.  VSITtCB,  &C. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Charles  t.  established  by 
conquest  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  over  the  duchy  of 
Milan  And  over  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  dominioh 
on  his  abdication  he  gave  up  to  his  son  Philip  II.  and  his  succeasora 
of  the  Spanish  brsnch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Spain  continued  to 
rule  these  fine  territories  till  the  beginnmg  of  the  18th  century,  when 
by  the  extincHon  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
Lombardy  was  transferred  to  the  German  branch  of  the  same  house 
•nd  Naples  and  Sicily  were  formed  into  an  independent  kingdom 
under  a  Spanish  infante.  The  duke  of  Savoy  at  the  same  time  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  The  work  of  amalgamation,  contolidation. 
and  national  independence  in  Italy  made  great  progress  during  the 
18th  centunr.  Venice,  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
Ifaples  and  SieQy,  figured  among  the  sovereign  sUtes  of  Europe,  wl^ile 
«ie  only  part  possessed  by  a  foreign  power  Was  Lombardy.  The 
French  revolution  and  Bubeequent  invasion  of  Italy  deranged  tl5s 
order  of  things.  Under  the  pretence  of  establUhing  republics  the 
French  exercised  a  military  sWay  over  Italy,  whilst  Venice  disappeared 
from  the  Hst  of  sovereign  states  and  became  an  Austrian  province. 
Napoleco,  having  become  Cmpenn*,  formed  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
however  did  not  include  one-third  of  Italy :  hC  annexed  another  third 
to  the  Fiwnch  empire,  and  gave  Naples  to  his  brothcMn-Iaw  lilurat 
In  1814  the  French  evacuated  Italy,  and  the  former  states  were 
restored,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  which  remained  under  Austria. 
Genoa  was  annexed  to  thi*  Sai^nian  moaofchy,  Which  kingdom  and 
that  of  the  Two  KciHes  are  now  the  two  principal  Italian  powers : 
the  Papal  States  and  Tuscany  art  the  two  next  fn  importance.  Several 
little  territories  and  jtirisdkrtlons  on  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Elba 
were  snnexed  to  THiscany;  and  it  was  also  stipulated  thftt  on  the 
demise  of  Maria  Louisa,  duchess  of  Parm^  the  duke  of  Lucca  should 
siicceed  to  her  states,  and  Lucca  should  be  annexed  to  Tuscany. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  work  of  amalgamation  made  progress 
in  the  earlier  pert  of  the  present  century. 

The  desire  for  still  greater  um'ty  however  continued  to  gain  strength 
among  educated  Italian^  particnlariy  the  younger  ones,  and  the 
feeling  was  kept  alive  and  stimulated  by  patriotic  appeals,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  of  remarkable  eloauence  ana  fervour.  Secret  societies 
were  organised,  with  branches  in  almost  every  city,  and  all  was  care- 
fully prepared  for  a  general  rising,  with  A  view  in  the  first  place  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrians,  but  also  directed  against  the  mor« 
despotie  of  the  native  princes.  Partial  risings  occurred  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  about  the  close  of  1847  and  commencement  of  1848. 
At  the  end  of  January  1848  Palermo  and  the  other  principal  towns  of 
%cily  were  in  open  insurreetion  against  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
Italian  rulers  showed  an  inclination  to  Conciliate  their  subjects.  The 
Sicilians  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  constitution ;  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  granted  a  representative  government  to  his  states;  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  issued  a  proclamation  containing  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  constitution.  But  the  news  of  the  succesaml  revolution  in 
IVanoe,  followed  Immediatelv  by  an  insurrection  in  Milan,  and  the 
flight  from  that  city  of  the  Austrian  viceroy  and  his  troops,  produced 
a  general  ferment,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  when  Carlo  Alberto, 
the  'liberal'  king  of  Sardinia  issued  a  proclamation  (Karch  23rd)  in 
which  lie  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality :  and 
followed  it  up  by  sending  his  army  across  the  boundary  of  Lombardy. 
This  was  of  comae  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  in  which  aK 
Italy  may  be  said  to  have  joined.  In  the  first  encounter  at  Goito  on 
the  29th  of  Mav,  the  Austrians,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days, 
were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Sarxfinian  army  commanded  "by  king 
Carlo  Alberto,  and  forced  to  retreat  hastily.  But  the  Italian  successss 
were  soon  checked.  Field-marshal  Radetsk;j^  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  after  bombarding  Vioenaafor  18  hours, 
forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  quickly  regained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  except  the  city  of  v  enice,  which  he  closely 
blockadedL  He  then  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  followed  the 
Siardinian  troops,  whom  after  a  protracted  resistance  he  forced  to 
capitulate.  Meanwhile  the  struggle  between  the  rulers  and  their 
subjects  had  been  fiercely  fought  m  Naples  and  Rome :  and  when  the 
year  1848  closed,  all  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  open  or  concealed  revolts 
Between  Austria  and  Skurdinia  an  armistice  haa  indeed  been  conclude^ 
but  by  both  parties  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  hollow  truces 
useful  only  as  a  means  of  preparing  without  molestation  for  a  future 
campaign:  Austria  however  held  possession  of  only  a  portion  of  her 
Italian  territories,  but  the  Imperial  troops  were  being  brought  into  a 
condiiion  of  the  highest  efilcienc^.  In  Naples  the  struggle  had  so  far 
proved  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  king.    In  Rome  ihe  popular 
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party  had  been  an  yet  ■uoeenfol :  the  Pope  waa  a  fagitive,  and  the 
state  was  governed  by  a  proTincial  council,  to  be  soon  aucceeded  by  a 
triumvirRte  at  the  head  of  which  was  Magrini,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  cause  of  Italian  regeneration  and  unity.  Hostilities 
recommenced  in  earnest  among  we  sereral  parties  early  in  the  new 
year;  and  every  where  with  similar  results.  So  long  as  the  rallying 
C17  had  been  freedom  from  the  foreign  yoke  there  had  been  success 
on  the  popular  side.  But  the  patriot  leaders  were  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  personal  and  local  jealousies,  too  much  divided  by 
political  differences,  to  keep  that  before  them  as  their  first  objectb 
before  independence  was  secured,  they  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  particular  cities  and  provinces,  and  individuals.  While  the  foreign 
yoke  was  still  unbroken  they  quarrelled  whether  republicanism  or 
monarchy  should  be  the  rule  of  the  future.  The  other  side  was 
perplexed  by  no  divided  councils  or  political  theories.  The  Austrian 
commander,  Radetsky,  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  great  military 
genius,  and  he  was  now  waiting  with  a  large  and  well  organised  force 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  on  the 
fate  of  this  campugn  the  final  result  would  depend.  Rome  and 
Naples  were  Subordinate  actors  in  the  drama. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  by  Sardinia  early  in  March.  On  the  21st 
of  that  month  the  two  armies  met :  the  Sardinians  weos  defeated  on 
that  day ;  and  again  and  thoroughly  on  the  23rd,  at  Novara.  As  far 
as  Sardinia  was  concerned  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Poor  Carlo 
Alberto  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  retired  to 
Oporto,  where  he  died  four  months  after.  His  son  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria;  and  Radetsky  turned  towards  the  cities  which  had 
ejected  the  Austrian  garrisons,  and  reduced  them  in  succession, 
though  sometimes  only  after  a  severe  bombardment. 

In  Naples  there  had  been  an  active  resumption  of  hostilitiea,  but 
the  British  and  French  governments  offered  weir  mediation,  advising 
the  king  to  yield  assent  to  the  principal  claims  of  his  subjects  and 
grant  an  anmesty.  The  king  at  first  refused  to  comply,  and  when  he 
was  willing,  the  Sicilians  in  their  turn  rejected  the  ultimatum  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  Neapolitan  troops  then  bombarded  and  captured 
Catania  and  Syracuse ;  and  the  king  of  Naples  was  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Papal  affairs.  We  need  not  follow  the  outbreaks  in 
Genoa  and  elsewhere,  as  they  were  soon  suppressed. 

In  Rome  a  national  assembly  was  called,  whidi  (February  8th) 
declared  the  Pope  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and  Rome  a  republic. 
The  Pope,  who  was  at  Qaeta,  published  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly,  and  called  upon  the  Catholic  powers,  to 
interfere  by  an  armed  intervention  in  his  behalf.  The  French,  govern- 
ment responded  to  his  appeal;  and  the  French  National  Auembly 
resolved  by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
government  to  send  an  army  to  restore  the  papal  auuiority  in  Rome. 
The  first  army  was  repulsed  in  its  attack  on  the  dty ;  but  a  second 
and  much  larger  force  under  General  Oudinot  commenced  a  formal 
si^ge  of  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  June.  The  defence  was  conducted  under 
Garibaldi  with  eminent  but  unavailing  skill  and  bravery;  and  the 
French  having  made  practicable  breaches  in  the  walls,  sent  storming 
parties  through  them  on  the  2l8t  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  city  sur- 
rendered unconditionally :  and  the  Austrians  having  been  everywhere 
successful,  the  Italian  rising  was  at  an  end.  What  might  be  called  the 
official  declaration  of  its  suppression  was  made  by  the  publication,  by 
the  Austrian  authorities,  of  the  amnesty  for  aU  political  offences  at 
Milan  on  the  18th  of  August  1849.  fHiere  have  been  occasional  and 
disconnected  popular  outbreaks  in  some  of  the  Austro-Italian  cities 
since  then,  but  they  have  been  always  easily  suppressed,  and  have 
only  been  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  additional  confiscations  and 
military  severities.  The  only  apparent  gain  to  the  popular  party 
firom  the  revolt  of  1848-9  is  the  retention  by  Sudinia  of  her  liberal 
constitution.  On  the  other  side  is  a  terrible  accotmt  of  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  loss  of  life ;  while  the  governments  have  relapsed 
into  the  old  hard  and  depressing  despotism. 

Italian  Langtugt  and  LUenUure, — ^Ilie  language  called  Italian  is 
the  written  language  of  Italy,  and  bears  the  same  analogy  to  the 
spoken  language  of  Tuscany  and  Rome  as  the  written  languages  of 
France  and  England  bear  to  the  oral  language  spoken  in  the  towns 
and  provinces  of  those  respective  kingdoms  in  which  dialects  do  not 
prevaiL  But  while  in  France  and  England  the  use  of  dialects  is 
confined  in  great  measure  to  the  peasantry  of  districts  remote  from 
the  capitals  or  to  mountainous  parts,  most  of  the  Italian  states  have 
each  a  living  dialect^  which  is  the  oral  language  of  the  people,  and 
spoken  even  by  educated  people  among  themselves,  although  all 
educated  people  speak  also  toe  Italian  or  common  written  language, 
which  they  learn  as  a  branch  of  education.  The  dialects  of  Italy  are 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  contain  written  and  printed  works, 
especially  plays  and  other  poems.  The  principal  dialects  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 1.  The  Milanese  is  spoken  at  Milan  and  its  territory,  with 
some  variations  according  to  the  different  districts^  It  has  been 
cultivated  by  several  writers  of  real  poeti(»l  genius,  such  as  Maggi, 
Parini,  and  in  our  times  by  Grossi  and  Porta.  2.  The  Venetian  b  one  of 
the  most  graceful  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and  imder  the  republic  was 
the  language  of  the  senate  and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There  are 
numerous  writers  m  this  dialect;  among  others,  Qritti,  Lamberti, 
Goldoni,  and,  in  our  time,  Burattl  3.  The  Mantuan  dialect  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  writmgs  of  the  eccentric  wayward  monk  Folenga 


4  The  Piedmontese  has  considerable  affinity  with  the  Languedociaa 
and  other  Romance  dialects.  Calvo  has  written  in  the  Piedmontese, 
and  Alfieri  has  given  a  short  vocabulary  of  it>  with  the  corresponding 
words  in  Tuscan.  5.  Genoese :  Foglietta  and  Cavalli  are  two  of  the 
best  writers  in  this  dialect.  6.  The  Bolognese  is  one  of  the  most 
imcouth  dialects  of  Italy,  but  it  has  some  poets,  among  others  Giulio 
Cesare  Crooe.  These  ar^  the  principal  dialects  of  North  Italy,  besides 
which  there  are  many  other  local  ones,  such  as  Bresdusno,  Beigamasco, 
that  of  Padua,  which  resembles  the  Venetian,  and  that  of  the  FriuU. 
In  South  Italy  the  principal  dialects  are  the  following: — 7.  The 
Neapolitan,  or  Apulian,  was  the  language  spoken  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  IL  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  which  the  history  of  that 
prince  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  Matteo  Spinello  is  written.  It 
was  afterwards  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Ai^ou  and  Aragonese  kings 
of  Naples,  and  has  been  in  fact  used  within  our  own  times  by  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  courtiers.  It  is  very  copious,  abounds  with  dimi- 
nutives and  vituperative  terms,  and  is  well  suited  for  broad  humour 
and  for  the  purpose  of  imitative  harmony.  The  Neapolitan  among 
all  other  Italian  dialects  has  been  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  by 
writers.  The  other  South  Italian  dialect  is,  8.  The  Sicilian,  which 
can  boast  of  Giovanni  Meli,  who  ranks  among  the  first  lyric  poets  of 
Italy.  Between  the  NeapoUtan  and  Sicilian  is  the  Calabrian  dialect, 
which  participates  more  of  the  latter,  and  in  which  there  is  a  spirited 
version  of  Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme.'  Lastly,  9.  The  dialect  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Catalonian  and 
Valencian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Romance  or  ProveuQal  language. 
The  Sardinian  is  also  a  written  dialect 

The  Italian  dialects  must  not  be  considered  as  oorruptions  of  the 
written  Itslian,  but  as  languages  which  have  an  affinity  to  and  are 
anterior  to  it,  and  derived  from  the  corrupt  dialects  of  the  familiftf 
Latin  or  Roman  which  were  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  remote 
from  Rome,  and  perhaps  also  m  part  from  the  older  languages  of  Italy 
existing  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  The  influx  of  the  northern 
nations  effected  a  total  corruption  of  the  spoken  Latin ;  articles  and 
auxiliaries  were  introduced ;  terminations  were  altered  or  n^lected ; 
some,  though  not  a  great  many,  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  various  dialects  resulted  from  these  various  combinations, 
which  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Romano,  Romanic,  or 
Romance  language,  like  those  spoken  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
dialects  spoken  in  Central  Italy  retained  a  greater  affinity  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  their  common  Latin  parent.  If  we  look  at  the 
old  chronicles  and  other  documents  of  the  13th  centuiy,  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  whether  at  Naples,  Rome,  Bologna^  or  Tuscany,  we  see 
a  great  similarity  in  their  syntax  and  etymology.  The  oral  dialect 
of  Tuscany  seems  to  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  polish  and 
grammatical  regularity  sooner  than  the  others ;  probably  it  had  never 
been  so  corrupt  as  the  rest,  owing  to  the  locsl  position  of  Tuscany, 
which  waa  not  extensively  or  permanently  colonised  by  the  northern 
tribes,  and  also  owing  to  the  early  independence  of  the  Tuscan  cities, 
and  their  prosperity  and  civilisation.  In  the  rest  of  Italy  a  few  men 
of  education  used  also  an  oral  language  more  refined  than  the 
generality  of  the  people,  which  was  called  Liogua  Aulica,  or  Corti- 
giana,  and  thus  the  early  versifiers,  includiug  princes  and  courtiers, 
Frederick  IL  and  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne  at  Naples,  Guido 
Guiuicelli  and  Frit  Guidotto  at  Bologna,  Guido  delle  Colonne,  a 
Sicilian,  Can  della  Scala  at  Verona,  Guido  d%  Polenta,  princo  of 
Ravenna,  wrote  in  a  language  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  Guitton  d'Arezzo,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  other  Tuscan  poe^ 
of  the  same  age.  But  Tuscany  had  this  advantage  over  the  rest, 
that  its  familiar  spoken  language  was  more  generally  polished,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  poetical  and  select  language  of  the  other  Italians,  aud 
the  Tuscan  poets  had  the  benefit  of  writing  in  a  living  dialect,  '  lingua 
volgare,'  and  their  poems  were  understood  by  the  generality  of  their 
countrymen.  The  writers  of  the  14th  century,  Dante,  Dino  Compagai, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Sacchetti,  Villani,  Pandolfini, 
were  all  Tuscans,  and  they  permanentiy  impressed  on  the  written 
language  of  Italy  the  stamp  of  Tusoan  spirit  and  idiom.  As  people 
of  education  in  every  part  of  Italy  applied  themselves  to  write  in  the 
'  lingua  volgare,'  the  use  of  writing  in  Latin  being  gradually  dropped, 
this  *  lingua  volgare,*  or  written  Italian,  began  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  education,  and  all  those  who  received  school  instruction  learned 
to  speak  it  more  or  less  correctiy.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  adopted 
in  many  places  as  the  language  of  the  government^  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  stage ,  and  thus  it  has  been  styled 
emphatically  tiie  Italian  language,  because  it  is  used  as  the  general 
medium  of  communication,  written  and  oral,  all  over  the  peninsula. 
But  it  is  nowhere,  except  in  Tuscany  and  in  part  of  the  Roman  states, 
the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  the  language  of  the  nursery,  of  the 
markets,  of  convivial  familiarity,  of  every-day  life.  Its  general 
adoption  is  however  strongly  urged  of  late  years  by  the  various 
governments,  and  particularly  attended  to  in  all  elementary  schools. 

The  writers  of  the  14th  century  are  called  by  the  Tuscans  the 
'  Trecentisti,'  and  they  are  considered  by  many  as  the  purest  models 
of  Italian  composition.  In  the  15th  century  there  was  a  retrograde 
movement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian  language.  The  Latin  again 
resumed  the  ascendancy  as  a  written  language,  and  the  'lingua 
volgare'  was  left  to  the  vulgar,  or  employed  merely  for  familiar 
purposes.    The  discovery  of  the  ancient  classics,  the  revival  of  the 
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study  of  the  Roman  law,  the  arriTBl  of  many  learned  Qreek  xefugeea 
flying'  from  the  Ottoman  conqueror,  the  influenoe  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  whoee  language  was  the  Latin — all  these  circumstances 
gave  a  general  impulse  towards  classical  learning,  and  the  Italian 
literati  disdained  to  write  except  in  the  language  of  their  presumed 
forefathers.  Albert!,  Bracciolini,  Bruni,  Filelfo,  Panormita,  Platina, 
Pontano,  Valla,  Ficlno,  and  other  learned  men  and  also  women  of 
that  age  wrote  in  Latin.  But  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence,  the 
Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Gk>nzag:a  at  Mantua,  countenanced  Italian  poetry ; 
and  Pulci,  Bello,  and  Bojanio  gave  the  first  specimens  of  the  Italian 
epic,  while  Poliziano  and  Lorenzo  himself  excelled  in  lyrics.  In  this 
same  century  Cennino  Cennini  wrote  an  Italian  treatise  ui)on  painting, 
and  the  Illustrious  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
composed  his  precepts  on  the  same  art,  which  were  published  loDg 
after  his  deato,  <  Trattato  della  Pittura,'  1651. 

The  16th  century  was  the  second  era  of  Italian  literature.  It  has 
been  styled  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  because  that  pontiff,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  surrounded  himself  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  But  the  two  great  historians  and  statesmen, 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  the  '  Divino  Ariosto,'  and  Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti,  who  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect^  and  poet»  are  four 
names  sufficient  of  themselves  to  adorn  any  age  or  country ;  and  there 
were  numerous  other  excellent  writers  m  almost  every  branch  of 
learning.  The  learned  Sigonio,  Baronius,  Panvinio,  Vida,  the  jurists 
Alciati  and  Turamini,  the  maUiematicians  MauroUco  and  Cardano, 
and  many  other  men  of  science,  wrote  in  Latin.  The  authors  of  the 
16th  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  '  Cinquecentisti,'  and  are 
considered  as  models  of  ItaUan  writing,  though  some  critics  observe 
in  uio8t  of  them  a  falling  off  from  the  freshneas  and  raciness  of  the 
great  Florentine  writers  of  the  14th  century. 

The  17th  century,  called  by  the  Italians  the  age  of  the  '  Scientisti,' 
exhibited  a  degeneracy  of  taste,  both  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
leaden  yoke  of  Spanish  viceroys,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  dele- 
gated absolutism  and  of  clerical  inquisition,  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  very  elements  of  government  and  administration,  weighed  heavily 
over  the  finest  regions  of  Italy.  The  Italian  writers,  and  especially 
the  poets,  adopted  a  turgid  hyperbolical  style,  replete  with  false  con- 
ceptions and  all  the  tinsel  of  rhetorical  adulation.  The  school  of 
Marini  and  of  his  worse  disciples  has  become  proverbial  as  the  school 
of  depraved  taste  in  composition.  However  the  same  causes  of 
mental  dogradation  and  corruption  did  not  operate  equally  over  all 
the  peninsula.  Tuscany,  Venice,  Genoa,  Piedmont,  retained  their 
independence  and  with  it  their  national  spirit  Accordingly  we  meet 
here  and  there  with  writers  distinguished  by  their  sentiments  as  well 
as  by  their  language,  such  as  the  celebrated  Sarpi,  the  learned  prelates 
Bentivoglio,  Pallavicino,  and  Bellarmino;  the  historian  Davila;  the 
Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli;  the  poets  Guidi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja, 
Tassoni,  Rinucdni,  Menzini;  the  painter  and  poet  Salvator  Rosa; 
the  philologist  Salvini ;  while  Italian  science  can  boast  in  the  same 
age  of  Galileo,  Cassini,  Torricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  Maisigli,  Redi, 
Viviani,  and  Guglielmini.  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  earliest,  writer  on  political  economy,  published  in  1613  a  treatise 
showing  the  various  causes  through  which  countries  may  become 
enriched;  a  work  neglected  and  forgotten  for  ages  after.  The 
historian  Noris,  the  learned  antiquarian  Bianchini,  and  the  jurist' 
Gravina,  wrote  in  Latin. 

In  the  18th  century  Italian  literature  assumed  a  new  character. 
The  historians  Maffei,  Muratori,  and  Giannone,  and  the  philosophic 
writers  Vico,  Stellini,  and  Gknoveai,  brought  a  new  light  into  their 
respective  departments.  The  spirit  of  investigation  and  deep  reflec- 
tion was  now  busy  at  work.  Goldoni  effected  a  revolution  on  the 
Italian  stage,  and  Metastasio  imparted  a  new  vigour  and  poetical 
freshness  to  the  melodrama  or  opera.  In  the  department  of  criticism 
there  were  Zeno,  Baretti,  Gozzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Cesarotti ;  Milizia, 
Lanzi,  and  Bottari  wrote  eloquently  on  the  fine  arts ;  Martini  and 
Tartini  on  music ;  Verri,  Carli,  Ghdiani,  Neri,  on  political  economy ; 
Bettinelli,  Tiraboschi,  and  Comiani,  on  the  history  of  Italian  litera* 
tiue;  Buonafede  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy;  Becoaria,  Filangieri, 
and  Mario  Pagano  on  legislation;  Vallisnieri  and  Spallanzani  on 
natural  history ;  Volta  and  Galvani  on  physics ;  Denina  on  the  history 
of  Italy;  Passeroni,  Varano,  and  Farini  wrote  moral  poetry;  and 
lastly  Alfieri  created  the  Italian  tragedy. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796  and  the  political 
revolution  which  followed,  whilst  they  served  to  stimulate  the  minds 
of  the  Italians  to  exertion,  had  an  imfavourable  influence  upon  the 
language.  French  was  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  it  became 
the  fashionable  language  of  the  conquered.  Those  Italians,  and  they 
formed  an  immense  majority,  who  did  not  know  French,  intermixed 
French  idioms  with  their  already  imperfect  and  dialectic  Italian,  and 
a  spurious  compound  was  thus  formed  which  was  neither  French  nor 
Italian,  and  which  found  its  way  into  the  political  essays,  the  news- 
papers, the  pleadings,  and  even  the  acts  of  government  A  few  writers, 
formed  in  a  better  school,  opposed  the  torrent;  among  these  are 
Alfieri,  Monti,  Foscolo,  Ippohto  Pindemonte,  Napione,  Cesari,  and 
GiordanL  The  reaction  against  French  style  has  been  continued  by 
later  writers ;  and  Italy  has  in  our  own  days  produced  eminent  authors 
in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  art 

Italy,  which  has  been  for  ages  the  nurse  of  the  fine  arts,  has  still| 


since  the  death  of  Canova>  many  respectable  artists,  bat  hardly  a  first- 
rate  sculptor  or  painter.  With  architects  and  engineers  she  is  better 
provided ;  and  the  art  of  engraving  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  state. 

Bdigion, — The  religion  of  Italv  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  inhabited  by  the 
Valdenses,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  live  in  most  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  have  synagogues.  At  Leghorn,  Florence,  Venice,  and  other  mer- 
cantile places,  chapels  for  foreign  Protestants  and  Greeks  are  tolerated. 

ITAPARICA.    [Brazil.] 

ITHACA.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

ITHOME.    [Messbnia.] 

ITZEHOE.    [Holstein.] 

IVES,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  parish  of  St  Ives,  is  situated  in  50*  12' 
N.  lat,  5*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  89  mUes  aW.  from  Bodmin,  and 
277  mUes  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  6525 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
9872.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldeimen  and  12  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  perpetujd  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  of  St  Ives  is  finely  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  spacious  St  Ives  Bay,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
St  Ives  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  church,  a  large  low  granite  building  of  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  stands  close  to  the  sea-shore.  There  are  several  chapels  for 
Dissenters,  and  a  National  school  The  harbour  accommodates  vessels 
of  200  tons  burden.  It  is  the  principal  station  of  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  on  31st  December  1853  were : — Under  50  tons  63,  tonnage 
1380;  above  50  tons  98,  tonnage  11,038;  and  4  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  726.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  coastwise  during  1853  were: — Sailing-vessels,  inwards 
1704,  tonnage  127,151 ;  outwards  939,  tonnage  72,173  :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  180,  tonnage  32,471;  outwards  178,  tonnage  82,242.  In 
the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  56  vessds  of  7928  tons, 
and  cleared  63  vessels  of  9050  tons.  In  the  vicinity  of  St  Ives  are 
extensive  tin-  and  copper-mines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  fairs  on  May  29th,  and  the  Saturday  before  Advent 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  Ti^goi^,  or  Tregenna  Castle,  a  large 
castellated  mansion.  The  coast  here  is  bounded  by  diffii  and  rugged 
rocks,  and  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  shipping. 

IVES,  ST.,  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  St  Ives,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Ouse,  in  52**  20'  N.  lat,  O**  4'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  E.  by 
S.  from  Huntipgdon,  59  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  72|  miles 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  3522.  The  town  is  governed  by  town  commissioners.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  and  diocese 
of  Ely.  St  Ives  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes^  with  an  area 
of  64,135  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,267. 

St  Ives  is  so  called  from  Ivo,  or  St  Ives,  a  Persian  ecclesiastic, 
said  to  have  visited  England  as  a  missionary  about  a.d.  600,  and  whose 
supposed  remains  were  discovered  here  some  centuries  afterwards. 
On  the  spot  where  they  were  found  the  abbots  of  Ramsey,  to  whom 
the  manor  belonged,  built  a  church  and  a  priory.  The  dove-house 
and  bam,  and  some  fragments  of  the  priory,  are  still  standing.  The 
town  stands  on  a  slope ;  the  lower  part  is  exposed  to  inundations  of 
the  Ouse.  A  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
town  on  the  London  side ;  an  ancient  building  stands  over  one  of  the 
piers.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  on  the  south  is  by  a  causeway 
raised  on  arches,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  waters  in  the  time  of 
floods.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Brewing  and  malting 
are  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
provincial  markets  in  the  kingdom  for  sheep  and  cattle ;  there  are 
two  large  yearly  fairs  on  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas ;  at  the  Michaelmas 
fair  much  cheese  is  sold.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  chiefly  late 
perpendicular.  It  has  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  at  we  west  end. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists,  and  National  and  British  schools.  Slepe  Hall  was 
for  some  time  the  reudence  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

IVINGHOE.     [See  Iyinohoe,  in  Sufflsment.] 

IVIZA,  IVI9A,  or  IBIZA,  the  Ebutm  of  the  ancient  geographei's, 
one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  lies  50  miles  S.W.  from  Majorca,  and  is 
about  28  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  15  mUes 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  by  a  channel  four  miles  wide  from 
the  island  of  Formentera,  which  lies  due  south  of  it  The  south- 
west point  of  Iviza  is  60  mUes  E.N.K  from  the  Cabo  San  Martin,  on 
the  coast  of  Valencia  on  the  mainland  of  Spain.  The  coast  it 
indented  by  many  small  bays,  the  largest  of  which  are  those  of  Ivisa 
and  San  Antonio.  The  island,  is  hilly  and  stony  in  many  parts,  but 
in  others  very  fertile.  It  produces  oil  and  wine,  com,  frxiits  of  every 
kind,  has  a  large  stock  of  sheep,  and  the  sea  near  the  coast  abounds 
with  fish.  The  manufacture  of  salt  in  salt-pans  constitutes  a  great 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  timber-treea 
Salt  and  timber  are  almost  the  only  exports.  The  inhabitants  are 
indolent  and  uninformed :  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  slovenly. 
They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Limosiiii  the  lunguage  of  Cataloniai  whick 
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i»  *  bnmoh  of  the  Romftnoe  laoguagt  ooce  spoken  all  over  the  south 
of  Bnrope.  The  capital,  Ivixa,  built  on  a  peniniula  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  island,  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  contains 
about  6000  Inhabitants :  it  has  a  cathedral  and  six  other  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  public  school  or  gymnasium.  San  Antonio  and 
San  Miguel  are  two  small  towns. 

IVRE'A,  a  proTinee  of  Piedmont,  stretohes  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Savoj  and  the  Val-d'Aoeto,  southward  to 
the  Po,  and  is  watered  in  its  length,  which  is  about  20  miles,  by  the 
Dora  Baltea.  The  Orca,  another  affluent  of  the  Po^  having  its  source 
on  Mount  Iseran,  one  of  the  high  Graian  Alps,  waters  the  western 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ivrea,  where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Turin. 
On  the  B.  Ivrsa  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Yercelli,  and  K.  by 
that  of  Aosta,  which  with  Ivrea  now  forms  an  administrative  district 
of  Piedmonl  The  country  consists  in  gp-eat  part  of  hills,  being  the 
lowest  offsets  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  fine  valleys  between ; 
the  southern  part  of  it  merges  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Pa  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  com,  good  wine,  hemp,  and  pasture  on 
whioh  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  system  of  irrigation 
by  water  drawn  Arom  the  Dora  and  other  strsams  is  here  in  full 
operation.  Silk  is  an  important  product  of  the  province.  The 
mountains  produce  plenty  of  chestnuts.  ThUi  province  was  a 
marquisate  in  the  middle  agee,  when  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea, 
beoame  king  of  Italy.  It  is  called  '  II  Ganavese,'  from  the  quantity 
of  hemp  ('canapa ')  which  it  produces,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noticed 
in  the  *  History  of  Piedmont '  as  quarrelsome  and  warlike.  The  area 
of  the  province  is  561  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848 
numberad  168,561. 

The  chief  town,  Ivrmtf  stands  in  a  fine  situation  <m  the  dope  of 


a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  DonL  aoroas  which  is  a  Roman  bridge 
of  a  single  aroh,  at  the  ^trance  of  tne  lowland  of  Italy  for  traTellen 
coming  by  the  St-demard  Pass.  Ivrea  is  an  old-lookiog  town,  with 
walls  and  a  castle ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  six  churches,  beetdes  tha 
oathedrd  and  several  convents,  a  seminary  for  clerical  students^  a 
royal  college^  an  hospital,  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  There  are 
some  renudns  of  antiquity  at  Ivrea.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  Ivrea,  called  anciently  Eporedia,  waa 
a  town  of  the  Salasai,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  the  Romans. 
The  town  has  some  important  silk  manufMtures^  and  a  good  trade 
in  rice^  hemp,  cheese,  and  cattle. 

The  other  towns  td  the  province  are  the  foUovring,  the  population 
in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune: — OatttUamonUf  with  5100 
inhabitants ;  CidtuOf  with  a  college,  and  5500  inhabitants ;  Cuorgni, 
with  a  grammar-school,  copper>works|,  and  5600  inhabitants ;  Aglii, 
with  a  castle,  a  handsome  park,  and  4500  inhabitanta ;  Son  Qiorgio 
CoHavttB,  with  a  oollege,  and  3700  inhabitants ;  ZeeaiM,  with  brass- 
works,  and  5400  inhabitants ;  Fo/pcf^o, with 8500 inhabitants;  Pontes 
in  a  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Oroa  and  its  affluent  the  Saona, 
with  4200  inhabitanta  In  this  valley  are  many  natural  euiiosities, 
and  the  toaoes  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  said  to  have  been  once 
worked  hy  the  Romans.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Yal-d'Qrca,  and  iron 
in  the  Yal-Brosao,  where  are  several  iron*works.  There  are  several 
other  small  towns  of  above  2000  inhabitants; 

IVRY.    [Eutt] 

IXWORTH.    [SuFFOtK.! 

IZALCO,  or  YZALCO.    [Sas  Saltadob.] 

IZBRNORE.    [AiN.] 


JACA.    [ARAQOir.] 
JACKSON,  PORT.    [StDNtt.] 

JACK80NYILLE.    [Flowda;  Illtitoib.] 

JAEN,  a  province  of  Spain,  included  in  the  territonat  division  of 
Andalucia,  is  bounded  K.  by  CaatiUa-la-Nueva,  S.  by  the  province  of 
Ghranada,  R  by  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  and  W.  by  the 
province  of  Cordova.  It  is  situated  between  57*  27'  and  88  85' 
N.  lat.,  2"*  52^  and  4"*  20^  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  75  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  80  miles,  the 
average  width  being  about  60  miles.  The  area  is  4446  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1849  was  807,410. 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  comprised  in  Andalucia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [Andalucia.]  The  northern  part  of  this 
province  is  entirely  filled  with  the  ridges  of  the  moontain  range  of 
the  Sierra-Morena,  the  summit-level  of  which  forms  the  division 
between  the  provhice  of  Jaen  and  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  or  La-Mancha,  in  Caatilla-la-Nueva.  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  is  occupied  by  the  ofibets  of  the  Montes  de  Granada,  which 
separate  the  province  of  Jaen  from  that  of  Granada.  The  central 
part  of  the  province  is  an  irregular  valley  in  which  several  riven  and 
numerous  small  streams  unite  to  form  the  Guadalquivir,  the  slope  of 
the  ground  being  generally  f^m  east  to  weet. 

IWjm. — The  capital  of  the  province  is  the  ancient  city  of  Jaen. 
rJAiif.l  Aleala-khlUai,  82  miles  S.W.  firom  Jaen,  stands  on  a  conical 
hill.  It  is  a  picturesque  town^  with  bold  towers  and  steep  streets. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Alcaide  Ibn  Zaide.  In  1840  it  was 
taken  by  Alonso  XI.  in  person,  and  from  him  received  the  epithet 
Real  <Iteyal).  The  beacon  tower  called  La  Mota  was  erected  by  the 
Conde  de  Tendilla,  the  first  governor  of  the  Albambra.  Population, 
6648.  Andftfar,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Jaen,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridga  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orange-groves; 
It  contains  a  large  church  in  what  has  been  called  the  j^ateresco 
style  of  architecture,  which  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  town  is 
distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  the  porous  earthenware  vessels 
called  alcarracas,  which  are  used  for  cooling  water.  Population, 
9858.  BctezOf  25  miles  N.E.  from  Jaen,  is  a  handsome  town  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  fertile  plain  between  the  rivers 
Guadalquivir  and  GKiadalimar.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  united  with 
Jaen,  and  oontains  a  cathedral,  the  halls  and  courts  of  a  university, 
the  oratorio  of  Sotn  FeHpe  iSfeti,  and  a  han^Knne  fountain  with 
caryatides  in  the  principal  pbsa.  The  popuktion  in  1845  was  10,851. 
Bajfirn^  28  miles  N.  froai  Jaen,  stands  on  the  main  road  from  Anda^ 
luda  to  the  Castiles  over  the  Siena  Morena  by  the  pass  of  the 
DespeBa  Perros.  It  is  a  poor  town,  with  old  walls,  a  ruined  castle, 
and  a  maehieolated  tower.  Population,  4976.  The  Fi«nch  army, 
under  General  Dupont,  was  defeated  here,  July  20,  1808.  Carolina, 
18  miles  K.  from  Baylen,  a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
2000,  is  situated  on  the  same  road,  near  the  foot  of  the  pass.  It 
would  form  a  strong  military  positioxL  LinareSf  25  miles  If.N.E. 
from  Jaen,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  a  plain 
abundantly  watered.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  in  the 
▼icinlt^,  which  were  wrought  by  the  Romans,  and  are  still  productive. 


Population,  6567.  Marta,  16  miles  W.S.W.  firom  Jaen,  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle.  It 
oontains  several  churches.  It  is  rssorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Popuktion,  11,000.  Ubtda,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Jaen,  was  originally 
built  by  the  Moors  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  Btstula,  now 
Ubeda  la  Yieja.  It  was  taken  by  Alonao  YIIL,  and  destroyed, 
but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.-  It  oontains  a  cathedral,  which  was 
originally  a  moeqoe,  a  fine  hospital,  and  other  good  specimens  of 
architecture.  The  viehiity  is  very  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  agricultural  labours.  The  population  in  1845 
was  13,809. 

JAEN,  a  eity  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Jaen,  formeriy  a 
Moorish  kingdom  [Ahdaluoia],  is  situated  in  37*  44'  N.  kt,  3**  48' 
W.  loiMp  The  population  in  1845  was  17,827.  It  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  hul,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  overlooks  an  extensive 
vega,  or  plain,  through  whioh  the  Rio  de  Jaen,  pasung  the  dky  on 
the  eastern  side,  flows  northward  to  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hill  is 
rugged  and  steep,  and  appears  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Siem  de 
Jaen,  but  is  in  fact  cut  off  by  a  ravine^  which  converts  it  iuto  an 
iw^ted  and  very  strong  military  post  A  wall  extends  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill  inclosing  an  area  of  many  aons,  while  the  oity  wall, 
flanked  bv  towers,  is  carried  up  the  irregular  ^opee  of  the  hill,  and 
connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  above.  The  principal 
street  of  the  city  encircles  the  hase  of  the  hill,  and  has  other  streets^ 
narrow  and  cro<^ed,  on  each  side.  The  houses,  built  of  a  dark- 
coloured  limestone,  are  massive  and  gloomy,  with  low  doorways  and 
small  windows,  and  the  whole  city  has  moro  appearance  of  antiquity 
and  of  Moorish  eonstruction  than  either  Cordova  or  Seville.  Jaen, 
conjointly  with  Baeaa,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  whioh  was  pulled  down  in  1492,  and 
replaced  by  the  prseent  structure  about  1525,  when  the  Greoo- 
Roman  style  in  which  it  is  built  had  been  introduced  into  Spain  by 
Pedro  de  Yaldelviro.  It  has  four  entrances,  the  western  fii^ade  being 
flanked  by  two  fine  towers.  The  interior  is  Corinthian.  The  city  has 
another  cathedral,  several  hospitals^  public  fountains,  and  a  beautiful 
promenade.  A  new  road  from  Jaen  to  Granada  was  opened  in  1828. 
Part  of  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Puerto  de  Arenas^  a 
part  of  the  Montes  de  Granada.    The  vicinity  is  vefy  Isrtile. 

JAEN  D£  BRACAMOROS.    [Eoitasob.] 

JAFFA,  a  sea-port  town«in  Syria>  is  situated  ob  an  emiiieBoe  whick 
proiects  into  the  Meditemmean,  in  82^  8'  25"  N.  lat,  34*  46'  18" 
£.  long.,  38  miles  N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  and  has  a  fixed  populatfon 
of  about  400a  The  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  the  top  of  whioh  is 
crowned  with  an  old  eltadel ;  on  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by 
high  walk.  The  houses  are  buiH  of  steoe^  but  the  streets  aro  narrow 
and  irrsguhur.  Thero  aro  three  mosques  in  the  town,  and  the 
Catholics,  Greeks^  aad  Armsnians  have  saoh  a  convent  The  sea  near 
Jaffa  is  shallow  and  strewed  with  rocks^  so  that  vessels  discharge 
and  load  about  a  mile  fipom  the  shore,  by  Beans  of  smaU  lighten 
which  land  at  the  quay,  the  approach  to  whieh  is  defended  by 
two  small  forts.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  iaoonaidefable ;  but  Jaflh 
has  always  been  eelebiated  as  the  landlng-plaee  fbr  Buropean  pilgrims 
to  Jorusaleni,  te  eoasequeaea  most  piobably  of  its  proxinnty  to  that 
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oity ;  for  M  to  its  olaims  to  be  a  hayen,  few  plaoea  could  have  loss. 
Kuropeaa  ooxuttU  reside  ia  Jaffit.  The  adjaoaat  country  produoea 
excellent  melona,  oranges,  citions,  and  other  £ruitB;  some  oil  and 
soap  are  exported;  wheats  rice,  linen,  and  piece-goods  are  imported 
£rom  Sgypt  and  Beyrut.    Coral  is  found  along  the  coast 

Jafia  is  a  European  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Y4fa,  which  preserves 
the  Hebrew  name  Japho,  the  representatiye  of  the  Phoonioian  name 
Jojpi^  which  is  descriptiye,  and  means  'an  eminence.'  Ancient 
legends  give  Joppa  an  antediluvian  existence,  and  near  it  Andromeda 
was  said  to  be  zescued  from  the  monster  by  Perseus.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  Canaan,  Joppa  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Ban,  and  it  was  the  only 
port  (soHsalled)  which  the  Jews  possessed  on  the  Levant,  till  Herod 
constructed  the  harbour  of  CiBSABKiA.  Timber  from  Lebanon  for 
the  building  of  the  first  and  second  temnle  was  landed  at  Joppa,  and 
here  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish.  The  town  suffered  much,  and 
was  often  taken  in  the  Haccabean  wars.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  and  was  afterwards  given  by  Julius 
Caosar  to  Herod.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  celebrated  by  Tabitha's 
restoration  to  life  by  St.  Peter.  During  and  after  the  Jewish  war 
Joppa  became  a  receptacle  for  pirates,  was  taken  by  Cestius,  who  put 
8400  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  it  was  totally  demolished  by 
Vespasian,  The  town  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  an  early  age  of  the 
church ;  a  bishop  resided  here  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  also  when  uie  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabe  in  A.D.  686.  In  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  when  the  name  Jaffa  came  into  vogue,  the  town 
was  alternately  held  by  Christians  and  infidels.  After  its  sack  by 
Maiek  Adel,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Frederick  II.  and  St.  Louis.  It  was 
finally  taken  firom  the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  in  the  13th 
century.  In  1799  the  French,  imder  Bonaparte,  took  Jaffa,  and 
suffeTOd  terribly  here  £rom  an  attack  of  the  plague. 

(Pomponius  Mela ;  Pliny;  Strabo;  Josephus;  VfiUk^&ii,  Dit  Kreuzz j 
Q4ographie  UniveradU  ;  Dictionary  of  Grm  and  ^man  Oeoffraphy,) 

JAFFNAPATAM.    [Cbilon.] 

JAICZA.    [Bosnia.]. 

JALAPA,  or  ZALAPA.    [Mszioo.] 

JALIQNY.    [Alubb.] 

JALISCO,  or  XALISCO.    [Mexioo.1 

JALPUCH,  RIVER.    [BwsababiaJ 

JAMAICA,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  most  important 
possession  of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  extends  from  76**  15'  to 
78"  25'  W.  long.,  and  from  17'  40'  to  18"  30'  K".  lat.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  nearly  150  miles,  and  its  width  may  on  an  average  be  40 
miles.  It  contains  2,724,262  acres,  or  4256  square  miles.  About  two- 
fifths  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation. 

The  surface  of  this  island  is  very  uneven,  but  it  is  only  the  eaatem 
part  that  can  properly  be  called  mountainous.  This  part  is  almost 
entirely  filled  up  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  principal  ridge  varies 
from  6000  to  6000  feet  in  elevation.  One  peak  has  an  elevation  of 
7150  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  boundary  of  this  mountain- 
region  is  formed  by  a  ridge  which  runs  across  the  whole  island  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  beginning  on  the  south  at  Tallah  Point,  and 
terminating  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  yf  the  Agua  Alta,  or 
Wagwater.  It  rises  in  several  parts  to  2500  and  3000  feet ;  and  .St- 
Catherine's  Peak,  at  the  point  where  it  is  united  to  the  range  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  declivities  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  are  only  partially  wooded,  but  the  level  summits 
are  generaUy  overgrown  with  trees.  The  principal  level  ground  is 
the  Vale  of  Bath,  which  extends  about  8  miles  from  the  town  of 
Bath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River,  near  the  promontory 
of  Morant  Point,  the  most  eastern  cape  of  the  island.  This  vale  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  covered  with  sugar  plantations. 

West  of  the  range  in  which  St.  Catherine's  Peak  stands  the  moun- 
tains subside,  and  are  divided  from  those  farther  west  by  a  depression 
whiob  extends  across  the  island  over  the  plain  of  Liguanea  and  the 
hilly  country  which  incloses  the  banks  of  the  Wagwater.  The  plain 
of  Liguanea  begins  a  few  miles  east  of  Kingston,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  a  point  west  of  Old  Harbour,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles; 
its  average  breath  is  about  5  miles.  A  part  of  this  plain  consists  of 
savannalu,  or  natural  pasture  ground,  covered  with  grass.  West  of 
Port  Henderson  a  range  of  low  hills  called  Healthshire  Hills  lies 
between  the  plain  and  the  soil 

The  plain  of  Liguanea  is  divided  from  the  plain  of  Vere  by  a 
narrow  range  of  low  bills,  which  approach  the  sea  west  of  Old  Har- 
bour, near  Salt  River  Bay.  The  plain  of  Vere  extends  from  south- 
east to  north-west  about  13  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  8 
mUes.  On  the  south-east  of  this  plain  is  the  Portland  Ridge,  which 
terminates  in  Portland  Point,  the  most  southern  cape  of  Jamaica. 
On  the  north-west  it  is  joined  by  the  Mile  Gully,  a  picturesque  valley, 
several  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Minho.  The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Vere  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and 
mostly  used  as  pasture  ground.  The  mountains  which  inclose  the 
plains  on  the  north  rise  with  a  steep  and  abrupt  ascent^  but  they  do 
not  attain  a  great  elevation.  They  inclose  valleys  of  considerable 
extent  and  fertility,  especially  that  of  St.  Thomas-m-the-Vale,  about 
9  miles  long  and  2^  miles  across,  which  is  covered  with  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  is  very  fertile.  Towards  the  northern  coast  the  mountains 
sink  down  into  low  and  well-wooded  hills. 

The  mountains  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  west  of 


St  Thomas-in-the-Vale^  have  their  highest  summit  in  the  peak  near 
Blewfields,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast,  which  rises  to  2560  feett 
Near  the  central  line  of  the  island,  the  hills  present  the  characteristics 
of  the  limestone  formation,  of  which  they  consist.  Caverns  occmr  in 
several  places,  and  some  of  them  are  very  extensive.  Except  during 
the  rains,  running  water  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  collect  the  rain 
in  tanks.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island  the  largest  plains  are  the 
Pedro  Plains,  near  Great  Pedro  Point,  and  the  Savannah  la  Mar,  towards 
South  Negri!  Point,  the  most  western  cape  of  the  island.  A  consider- 
able  portion  of  these  plains  is  covered  with  swamps.  The  country 
between  Montego  Bay  on  the  west  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  on  the  east 
conusts  only  of  low  though  abrupt  and  precipitous  hills;  the  valleys 
between  them  are  covered  with  high  forest-treesi,  which  exhibit  a  very 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Except  in  the  districts  which  lie  within  the  limestone  formation 
above  mentioned,  Jamaica  has  the  benefit  of  numerous  rivers;  rivulets, 
and  springs.  The  Black  River,  north-west  of  Great  Pedro  Point  is 
navigable,  and  goods  are  conveyed  by  it  about  30  miles  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes.  The  other  rivers  are  of  importance  for 
the  irrigation  of  plantations,  the  service  of  numerous  mills,  and  the 
beauty  and  interest  they  impart  to  the  aspect  of  the  countiy.  Some 
of  them  form  beautiful  cascades. 

Jamaica  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  500  miles,  hardly  any  plaee 
is  more  than  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  aldng  its  shores  are  about  30 
harbours  for  shipping,  besides  more  than  douole  that  number  of  bays, 
ci'eeks,  and  coves,  capable  of  affording  more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels. 
The  safest  and  most  capacious  of  vxq  harbours  are  those  of  Port 
Morant,  Kingston,  and  Old  Harbour  on  the  southern  ooaat^  and  those 
of  Luda  and  St.  Antonio  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  in  the  lower  plains  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Jamaica.  For  the  whole  island  the  mean  heat  of  the  summer 
months  (from  June  to  November)  is  about  80°,  whilst  the  mean  heat 
of  the  other  six  months  does  not  exceed  75°.  In  summer  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  rises  to  96%  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  to 
100°.  In  winter  it  sinks  to  60°.  But  the  changes  of  the  te^mperature 
are  very  slow  and  gradual ;  the  difference  between  noon  and  midnight 
rarely  exceeds  5  or  6  degrees.  Snow  has  never  been  observed,  even  on 
the  most  elevated  peaks ;  hail  sometimes  falls,  but  it  melts  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  salubrious  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  than  on  the  south.  The  heat  of  the  low 
coast  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  daily  sea-breeee,  which  seta  in 
generally  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ceases  only  towards 
sunset  Its  salubrious  effects  have  obtained  for  it  from  the  seamen 
the  name  of  the  'Doctor.'  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  most  sultry  months,  a  suooession  of  light  flying  clouds  con- 
tiaually  pass  over  the  sun,  and  have  the  effect  of  moderating  the  heat 
of  its  rays. 

In  Jamaica  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  spring 
rains,  which  are  generally  partial  and  lights  begin  in  the  middle  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May.  The  heavy  rains  oommence  in  June  or 
even  later,  and  last  about  two  months ;  at  this  time  the  air  is  intoler* 
ably  sultry,  presaging  approaching  torrents,  which  frequently  come 
on  with  little  previous  warning.  In  such  oases,  while  the  rain  pours 
down  in  torrents,  there  are  incessant  peals  of  thunder,  and  quick  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  every  day,  and 
continue  from  two  to  three  hours,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  several 
weeks.  Occasionally  very  heavy  rain  descends  for  several  days  and 
nights  with  little  intermission.  The  autumnal  rains  come  in  October 
and  November :  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  already  referred  tO| 
nor  are  they  usually  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightnings  but  they 
are  often  attended  by  heavy  gusts  of  wind  from  the  north.  Jamaica 
is  from  time  to  time  visited  by  hurricanes,  which  gwierally  set  in 
from  the  north  or  north-west.  Tn^  occur  however  only  in  the  summer 
months  between  the  two  rainy  seasons,  which  months  are  therefore 
called  the  hurricane  months  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  unhealthy,  but  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  country  is  much  less  so.  The  most  common  dineaaea 
are  the  yellow  fever,  common  bilious  fever,  and  the  typhus  fever ;  the 
first  is  by  far  the  most  destructive^  especially  to  new  comers.  From 
October  1850  till  the  early  part  of  1852  cholera  carried  off  about 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
population.  It  was  followed  by  amall-pox  which  also  proved  &tal  in 
numerous  instances. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  form  the  most  important  articles  of 
export  from  the  island.  The  sugar  plantations  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  especially  in  the  lower  and  warmer  tracts  of  the  island* 
On  Uie  hills  and  their  declivities  coffee  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 
Next  to  these  in  importance  are  the  pimento  plantations.  Arrow* 
root,  indigo,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  cacao  are  also  cultivated.  A  oon« 
siderable  quantity  of  castor-oil  ia  produced.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  by 
the  negroes  for  their  own  use ;  maize  is  universally  cultivated,  and 
yields  an  abundant  produce ;  two  and  even  three  crops  of  it  can  be 
nosed  within  the  year.  Guinea-corn  is  raised  extensively  in  some 
districts  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  A  variety  of  nutritious 
roots  cultivated  in  this  island  are  called  by  the  name  of  '  Ground 
provisions ; '  such  as  the  yam  (Z>»<wcorea  aUUa),  cassava  {JtUropha 
Mamhot),  the  sweet  potato  {Olmvolvulu$  BaUUoi),  and  some  othef 
roots. 
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None  of  the  European  fruits  arrive  at  perfection  except  grapes. 
Apples  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  peaches  rarely  produce  fruit. 
The  pine-apple,  the  orange,  the  shaddock  the  pomegranate,  the  fig, 
the  gianadilla,  the  sapodilk,  the  star^pple,  the  sweet^op,  the  sweet- 
lemon,  the  citron,  the  avocado-pear,  ftc.,  are  reared  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Several  exotics  have  been  introduced,  as  the  mango, 
the  cherimoyer,  the  bread-fruit,  &o. ;  the  most  important  is  &e 
plantain,  or  banana,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  every 
plantation. 

The  forests  of  Jamaica  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
valuable  woods.  The  most  beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work  are  the 
mahogany,  the  bread-nut  tree,  and  the  satin-wood.  The  cedar-tree 
attains  a  great  size,  but  it  is  not  of  so  fine  a  grain  as  that  of  the 
Levant.  Other  trees  produce  dye-woods,  as  fustic,  logwood,  ftc.  The 
cotton-tree  ia  the  largest  of  all ;  its  wood  is  used  for  making  canoes, 
which  are  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks :  its  cotton  is  employed  for 
stuffing  beds.  The  bamboo  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated.  The 
cabba^palm  {Areca  oUrctcea)  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  the  most 
useful  trees  of  the  palm  tribe.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of 
useful  trees  white  oak  is  imported  for  rum-puncheons,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  pine  of  all  dimensions  from  the  United  States,  this 
wood  being  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  native  timber. 

The  homed  cattle  are  very  numerous,  oxen  being  employed  in  the 
waggons  which  bring  down  the  produce  to  the  wharfs,  and  also  in 
carts  and  in  the  plough.  The  horses  are  of  a  middle  size,  hardy  and 
active,  but  only  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  harness.  Mules  are  nimie- 
zous,  and  employed  in  the  sugar-mills  and  in  conveying  the  sugar-canes 
to  the  works.  Sheep  and  goats  abound ;  manv  of  ^e  sheep  have  no 
fleece,  and  are  covered  with  hair  like  goats.  Hogs  are  very  plentiful: 
they  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  English  hog,  but  their  flesh  is 
superior  in  delicacy  to  the  British  or  Ajmerican  pork.  All  kinds  of 
poultry,  except  geese  and  the  common  duck,  are  raised  in  great 
abundance.  The  Muscovy-duck,  the  turkey,  the  Ouinea-fowl,  and  the 
common  fowl  thrive  very  welL  Domestic  pigeons  likewise  abound. 
Rats  exist  in  incredible  numbers,  and  commit  extensive  ravages  on 
the  sugar-canes. 

No  metal  except  lead  is  known  to  exist  in  the  island.  There  are 
some  salt-springs. 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
and  Cornwall,  and  contains  one  city,  Kingston,  and  38  towns  and 
villagea    The  counties  are  subdivided  into  21  paarishes. 

The  county  of  Surrey  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  comprehending  Uie  whole  of  the  region  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Liguanea.  In  this  division 
are  Port  Antonio,  Morant  Bay,  and  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  KingtUm 
is  a  considerable  city  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  85,000.  It  is  regularly  buUt,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  two  churches,  five  schools,  and  some  charitable  institutions. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  the  narrow  slip  of  land  on  whose  western 
extremity  Port  Royal  is  built.  The  greatest  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  southern  districts  is  sent  to  Kingston,  and  thence  exported  to 
Europe  or  America.  Port  EoycU,  once  the  capital  of  the  island,  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  fire,  but  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  as  its  harbour  is  the  station  for  the  diips  of 
war,  and  it  contains  the  naval  arsenal  and  good  fortifications.  The 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour.  Morant  Bay,  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  between  Port  Royal  and  Morant  Point,  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  and  is  a  thriving  place.  The  population  is 
between  6000  and  7000.  Antonio  possesses  a  good  harbour,  but  has 
little  trade. 

The  county  of  Middletex  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
comprehending  on  the  south  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Liguanea.  On  its  southern  coast  are  Port  Henderson  and  Old 
Harbour ;  but  they  are  only  visited  by  small  vessels,  which  carry  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  Kingston.  On  the  noithem  shores  are 
Annotto  Bay,  Maria,  and  St.  Aim's  Bay,  which  carry  on  some  com- 
merce by  sea.  On  the  shore  of  Annotto  Bay  is  a  small  but  thriving 
town.  On  St.  Catherine's  Plain  is  built  the  town  of  San  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  commonly  called  SpanUh  Town,  which  is  usually  considered  the 
capital  of  tiie  island.  It  is  a  small  town  with  about  6000  inhabitants, 
but  embellished  by  the  king^s  house  (a  residence  of  the  governor),  and 
the  public  offices.  The  superior  court  sits  here.  It  has  a  Free  school 
and  some  charitable  institutions.  A  railway  from  Elingston  to  Spanish 
Town  was  opened  in  1845. 

The  county  of  ComwaU  extends  over  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  comprehending  the  plains  of  Pedro  and  Savannah  la  Mar  and 
the  hilly  country  lying  between  them  and  north  of  them.  The  two 
most  frequented  harbours  on  the  southern  shores.  Black  River  and 
Savannah  la  Mar,  have  little  trade;  but  on  the  northern  coast  are  three 
thriving  towns,  San  Lucia,  MonUgo  Bay,  and  Falmouth,  each  containing 
a  population  of  between  5000  and  8000.  Montego  Bay  is  the  chief 
to^tn.  of  the  county,  and  the  assize-courts  are  held  here.  The  harbour 
is  exposed  to  a' heavy  swell;  but  a  breakwater  has  been  erected  as  a 
protection  against  Uie  sea.  Fifty  years  ago  Falmouth  w&s  an  incon- 
rideiable  village,  but  it  is  now  nearly  as  large  and  populous  as  Montego 
Bay,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce.  A  handsome  suspension- 
bridge  haa  been  lately  erected  across  the  Martha  Brae  River,  2  milee 
£.  from  Falmouth.  . 


The  population  of  Jamaica  was  877,432  in  1844 ;  in  1849  Governor 
Sir  C.  Grey  estimated  it  at  more  than  400,000,  probably  not  more 
than  15,000  or  16,000  being  Europeans,  or  of  unmixed  European 
descent ;  about  70,000  of  the  mixed  or  coloured  race,  and  the  rest 
n^roes  and  coolies.  In  1884  there  were  297,186  negro  slaves,  all  of 
whom  were  made  tree  in  1838,  by  separate  acts  of  the  legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Jamaica. 

The  Maroons  were  originally  runaway  slaves,  partly  from  Jamaica 
itself,  partly  from  Cuba,  who  lived  in  the  forests  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island.  In  1788  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  them  in 
those  parts,  which  they  cultivated,  and  on  which  they  built  two 
small  towns ;  and  though  a  portion  of  them  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  a  rebellion,  others  have  preserved  them  to  this  day.  The  other 
inhabitants  are  either  whites  or  people  of  colour.  The  people  of 
colour  are  the  ofibpring  of  Europeans  and  negro  women.  They  are 
subdivided  into  '  mulattoes,'  the  oflEspring  of  a  white  and  a  black ; 
'  samboes,'  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  a  mulatto ;  '  quadroons,'  the 
ofispring  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto ;  and  '  mestees,'  &e  offspring  of 
a  white  and  a  quadroon.  No  traces  of  a  native  population  of  the 
island  existed  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Spaniards. 

Some  trade  in  British  manufactures  is  carried  on  with  Mexico, 
Central  America,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela.  Dyewoods,  hard- 
woods, indigo,  and  other  articles  are  sent  to  Jamaica  in  return.  From 
the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  lumber  and 
provisions  are  obtained.  The  most  important  commerce  of  Jamaica 
however  is  that  with  the  mother-country.  Ships  arrive  frx>m  Great 
Britain  from  October  to  May,  and  they  continue  to  depart  as  they  get 
freighted,  from  April  to  the  1st  day  of  August,  after  which  and  until 
the  hurricane  months  are  over,  ships  and  their  cargoes  sailing  for 
Great  Britain  pay  double  insurance.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
imports  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1850  was  l,287,297t,  being  more 
than  one-third  of  the  value  of  imports  into  all  the  British  West 
Indies  for  that  year.  The  amount  of  the  imports  has  considerably 
fallen  off  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  "The  estimated  value  of 
the  exports  from  Jamaica  in  the  year  1850  was  1,211,9152. ;  in  1852 
it  was  818,757/.  The  quantities  of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  pimento, 
and  arrow-root  exported  in  the  years  ending  October  10th,  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  are  shown  in  the  f9llowing  table : — 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Snm. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Pimento. 

Arroir.root. 

1851 
1852 
1858 

bhdB. 
40,270 
84,449 
29,199 

poncbns. 
18,481 
15,708 
10,484 

lbs. 
5516 
7675 
2966 

lbs. 
5,595,273 
7,127,780 
6,017,689 

lbs. 
4,524,072 
5,447,208 
4,679,105 

lbs. 
259,862 
105,999 
146,718 

The  financial  position  of  the  island  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
proprietors  of  estates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  differences  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  autiio|ities  on  the  other,  together  with 
the  increased  expenses  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of  cholera  and  its 
extensive  ravages,  have  tended  to  paralyse  the  resources  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  is  expected  that  some  measures  which  have  been 
recently  adopted  will  help  to  relieve  the  undue  pressure,  and 
stimulate  agricultural  improvement  and  general  prosperity.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  October  10th  1851  was  299,546/.  6c  lOd. ; 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  282,161/.  S$.  6d 

Shipping. — The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
island  on  December  31st  1858  was  84,  namely : — 75  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  1798,  and  9  above  50  tons,  tonnage  1054.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  which  entered  inwards  during  nine  months,  from  October  5th 
1850  till  July  5th  1851  was  81,550 ;  during  the  period  from  October 
5th  1851  to  July  5th  1852,  the  amount  was  82,075  tons. 

i2e/i^7i  and  Education. — There  is  a  bishop  of  Jamaica,  whose  see 
comprises  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras, :;  id  includes  116  clergy, 
of  whom  about  100  hold  appointments  to  parishes  or  districts  in 
Jamaica.  The  see  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Surrey, 
Cornwall,  and  Middlesex,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bahamas  or  Nassau.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
has  upwards  of  20  ministers  and  catechists,  and  there  are  ministers 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Moravian  connexions.  A 
Theological  Academy,  intended  for  the  training  of  natives  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry  is  supported  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  Wallin  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  an  Endowed  school, 
which  affords  a  classical  education  to  about  50  pupils.  Several  educa- 
tional endowments  in  many  of  the  parishes  have  suffered  much  from 
mismanagement.  From  returns  furnished  to  the  governor  in  1853, 
it  appears  that  besides  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  London  Missionary 
schools, .and  some  Church  of  England  schools,  from  which  returns 
were  not  received,  Uiere  were  then  at  Church  of  England  schools 
6709  scholars ;  at  Moravian  schools  3054  ;  at  Wesleyan  schools  1874 ; 
at  Hebrew  schools  58 ;  and  at  Free  and  other  schools  1102.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1851  was  2388/. 

History  and  Chvemment. — Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  the  3rd  of  May  1494,  but  was  not 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  before  1510.  In  1655  it  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  English,  who  for  some  time  did  not  appreciate  its 
value.    Since  1655  it  has  remained  in  the  undisputed  possession  ot 
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the  Britiah,  and  its  internal  peace  has  only  "beeia  disturbed  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Maroona  in  1795.  Though  Jamaica  has  had  an 
assembly  sinoe  1663,  its  present  constitution  was  only  completed  in 
1728.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  goyemor,  who  is  styled 
Captain-(}eneral  and  QoTemor-in-Chief,  and  has  a  salaiy  of  50002.  a 
year.  The  governor,  as  well  as  the  council,  consisting  of  twelve 
persons,  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  Qreat  Britain.  The 
governor  has  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority.  The  council 
constitutes  ,the  Upper  House.  The  Lower  House,  or  the  Assembly, 
is  composed  of  45  members  chosen  by  the  freeholders :  two  mem- 
bers are  sent  from  each  of  the  21  parishes ;  Spanish  Town,  Kingston, 
and  Port  Royal  send  one  member  each.  The  present  governor.  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  resides  at  Kingston.     [See  Sufflbmxht.] 
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JANEIRO,  RIO  DE  (San  SebastiSo  de  Rio  de  Janeiit>),  commonly 
called  Rio,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  BrasU  in  South  America,  is 
situated  in  22**  5i'  S.  lat,  43**  15'  W.  long.,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  24  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  from  4  to  15  miles  wide,  and,  being  inclosed  by  high  hills, 
foroos  perhaps  the  finest,  safest,  and  most  capacious  haxbour  in  tho 
world.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  formed  by  two  rocky  and  pro- 
jecting tongues  of  land,  whose  extremities  are  hardly  a  mile  distant 
from  one  another.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the  eastern  tongue  is 
built  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  western  promontory  are 
the  batteries  of  San  Jos^  and  San  Theodosia ;  to  the  south  of  the  latter, 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  the  remarkable  eminence  called 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  rising  900  feet  from  the  water^s  edge.  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  within  the  bay,  is  a 
low  rocky  iahmd,  Ilha  da  Lagem,  on  which  also  a  fortress  is  bmlt,  so 
that  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  very  well  defended.  The  average 
depth  of  the  entrance  is  14  fathoms :  good  anchoring  ground  is  found 
everywhere  within  the  bay,  in  which  the  tide  rises  16  feet  at  full  and 
change.  The  bay  is  diversified  by  numerous  islands  and  rooks,  but 
only  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  Uba  do  Qovemador, 
situated  in  the  northern  and  wider  portion  of  the  bay.  Numerous 
riven  fall  into  the  bay.  Though  all  of  them  have  a  short  course, 
most  of  them  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  £rom  their  mouth,  and 
facilitate  the  transport  of  the  produce  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  An  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  and  mountains  spiingbg  up  one  behind  another  and 
separated  by  fertile  valleys  which  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring  and  yield 
the  choicest  fhiits  and  flowers,  rises  up  all  round  the  bay. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  it  is  only  from  four  to 
eight  miles  wide,  the  town  is  built  on  its  western  shoro,  as  already 
observed.  It  extends  along  the  shore  about  three  miles  on  an  undu- 
lating plain,  which  contains  a  high  hiU  with  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Gloria  an.  it.  To  the  west  of  the  plain  rises  •  range  of 
high  hiUs  called  Corcovado,  containing  many  picturesque  valleys, 
among  which  that  of  Laranjeiras,  or  of  'the  oranges,'  is  distin- 
guished by  its  beauty.  The  substance  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  round 
the  town  is  gneiss,  in  which  numerous  quarries  aro  opened  near  the 
city.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the  hill  Da  Gloria  is 
very  narrow,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  streets  which  extend 
south  as  far  as  the  small  bay  of  Botafogo.  The  dty  or  principal 
town  is  built  a  little  north  of  the  hill  Ba  Gloria,  and  on  a  rocky 
shore  opposite  the  small  island  called  Ilha  das  Cobras.  A  fine  pier  of 
stone  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  bay,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  It  leads  immediately  to  the  Pra^  de  San  Jos^,  two 
sides  of  whidi  squaro  are  occupied  by  the  Imperial  palace.  The 
northern  side  of  the  squaro  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  houses  two  stories 
high.  The  chapels  of  the  emperor  and  empress  in  the  square  aro 
splendid  churohes.  The  street  called  Diretta,  the  most  crowded  and 
business-like  street  in  the  city,  abuts  on  the  squaro  of  San  Jos^ ;  and 
out  of  it  runs  the  street  of  Ouvklor,  which  is  lined  with  fancy  stores 
and  with  shops  of  French  goods,  and  is  a  very  busy  and  fashionable 
street.  Another  street  near  this,  called  Ourives,  is  entiroly  occupied 
by  silversmilhs,  jewellers,  and  lapidaries.  The  city  itself  stands  on  a 
low  level  plain,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  oblong  from 
north-west  to  south-east;  on  its  northern  border  aro  five  low  hills. 
It  consists  of  straight  and  parallel  but  narrow  streets,  intersected  by 
many  still  narrower  streets  at  right  angles.  A  laige  squaro,  called 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  which  joins  it  on  the  north-west,  divides  the 
city  from  the  Cidade  Nova,  or  New  Town,  which  extends  westward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  villa  of  San  ChristovSo.  The 
museum  at  the  comer  of  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  or  Acolamagjto, 
contains  fine  collections  of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  American 
ornithology,  and  native  Indian  curiosities^  besides  many  foroign  curio- 
sities, specimens  of  natural  lustory,  some  good  pictures,  and  a  few 
sarcophagi 

The  streets  aro  paved,  and  they  also  have  foot-pavements,  which 
however  aro  narrow  and  <^y,  for  the  streets  aro  hollow  in  the  middle, 
serving  the  purpose  of  open  drains.  In  time  of  rain  the  whole  street 
is  overflowed.  The  houses,  generally  built  of  stone  and  two  stories 
high,  aro  white-washed  or  rough-oast,  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  pro- 
jecting eaves,  and  without  chimneys,  as  fires  aro  needless  in  the  climate 
of  Ria  The  lower  story  is  generally  a  coach-house  or  stable.  The 
windows  of  the  second  stozy  reach  the  floor,  and  open  upon  iron 
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verandahs,  guarded  by  trollts-work  shutters.  The  entnmoe  is  properly 
a  large  gate,  which  is  guarded  by  a  black  slave  in  livery.  The  market- 
places aro  well  supplied,  but  are  not  kept  dean. 

The  most  distinguished  buUdiogs  aro  the  cathedral  and  the  dhurehes 
De  Candelaria  and  San  Francisco  de  Paula.  Thero  aro  89  churches  in 
the  city :  some  of  them  aro  splendidly  decorated.  The  ohuroh  of 
San  Francisco  de  Paula,  just  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  largest;  it  is 
lighted  through  stained-glass  windows,  and  has  catacombs  beneath. 
The  oollege,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is  a  fine  building. 
An  exchange  in  a  good  style  has  been  erected.  To  the  rear  of  the 
emperor's  chapel  is  the  publie  library  of  above  60,000  volumes.  The 
Car9alada,  or  prison,  in  which  both  debtors  and  felons  aro  confined, 
JB  iU  regulitted,  dirty,  and  very  unhesltiiy.  The  principal  theatro  is 
the  ItaUjim  Opera,  wmoh  is  la^  and  well  arranged. 

From  the  Corcovado  Mountain  (which  is  2307  feet  above  the  sei^ 
and  on  the  summit  of.  which  is  an  observatory  and  watch-tower)  the 
city  is  supplied  with  good  water,  which  rushing  down  tiie  mountain 
is  colleoted  into  the  Casa  de  Agua,  or  reservoir,  about  4  miles  from  the 
city.  Fh>m  this  the  water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  (the  greatest 
work  in  Rio),  which  enten  the  city  across  a  valley  200  yards  wide, 
supported  on  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  another,  and  reaching  a 
total  height  of  about  90  feet  The  water  thus  brought  to  the  town 
is  distributed  into  several  fountains. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Rio,  which  is  admirably  laid  out  and  very 
rich  in  exotics,  lies  about  two  miles  beyond  a  lake  which  is  separated 
from  the  head  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  It  covers  a 
space  of  about  four  acres.  The  tesrplant  and  spice-shrubs  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  hero.  In  the  climate  of  Rio  the  operations  of 
naturo  in  the  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  may  be  wit- 
nessed every  day  in  the  year,  the  bud,  the  bloom,  and  the  fruit  in  every 
plantation. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  a  population  of  moro  than  200,000.  The 
number  of  whites  and  blacks  seems  to  be  nearly  equal ;  the  people  of 
colour  aro  comparatively  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  aro 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  conmierce.  The  trade  of  Rio  is 
extensive,  and  increasing  rapidly.  It  exports  as  much,  if  not  moro 
coffee  than  all  the  ports  in  the  world.  In  1830  the  shipments  of 
coffee  amounted  to  396,785  bags  of  154  lbs.  each ;  in  the  year  ending 
June  80th  1843  thero  wero  shipped  1,176,188  bags  (or  181,125,252 
lbs.) ;  and  in  the  fint  nz  months  of  1849  the  quantity  diipped  was 
780,764  bags.  The  production  of  sugar  in  this  part  of  Brazil  luw  been 
long  decreaamg:  in  1844  about  10,000  cases  (of  10  cwt.  each)  wero 
exported ;  in  the  fint  six  months  of  1849  only  8043  cases  wero  shipped. 
Other  great  articles  of  export  from  Rio  aro  hides,  rice^  tobacco,  rum, 
tapioca,  ipecacuanha,  manioc-flour,  &a  Cotton,  gold,  and  diamonds 
have  now  almost  disappearod  from  the  list  of  exports.  The  imports 
comprise  chiefly  cotton  goods ;  next  aro  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manu- 
factures, port  wine,  jewellery,  ironmongery,  flour,  rneat^  fish,  butter, 
provisions,  spirit!^  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  &&  The  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  (supplied  almost  entiroly  by  Great  Britain)  is  full  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  About  1000  vessels  from 
foroign  ports  arrive  in  the  harbour  yearlv.  The  railway  lately  opened 
from  a  point  of  the  bay  opposite  Rio  to  Petropolis  Ib  likely  to  increase 
the  export  trade  of  Rio. 

Thero  aro  several  manufactories,  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton- 
factories,  rum-dirtilleries,  and  train-oil  fiustories.  Several  persons  aro 
occupied  with  catting  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Charitable 
institutions  aro  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Thero  is  an 
academy  of  arts^  a  milituy  academy,  and  several  other  educational 
establiumients. 

A  moro  efficient  police,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  have 
of  late  yean  renderod  Rio  less  unhealthy  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
harbour  is  a  stopping-plaoe  for  foroign  men-of-war  and  for  merchant- 
men trading  to  the  Paofic.  The  neat  village  of  Praya  Grande  on  the 
eastern  shoro  of  the  bay,  oppodte  Rio,  is  a  place  of  great  reoort  with 
the  citizens ;  it  contains  several  potteries,  and  is  famous  for  its  sweet- 
meats. White  ch&teaux,  numerous  countzy-houses,  and  two  or  three 
laige  convents  aro  seen  high  up  on  the  hills  and  rocks  to  the  northward. 

(Cazal,  Oorogr^fia  Bratilica ;  Henderson,  HitlLwy  of  BragU ;  Spiz 
and  Martins ;  M'CuUoch ;  Three  Teart  in  the  Pacific,)    [See  Supr.J 

JAN-MAYEN  ISLAND  is  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying 
between  70"  49'  and  71*  9'  N.  lat,  7"  26'  and  8»  44'  W.  long.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  thirty  mUes,  and  is  in  no 
place  above  nine  miles  in  breadth ;  at  some  places  it  is  less  than  two 
miles  wide.  On  the  northern  extremity,  whero  the  island  is  widest^ 
stands  Beeren  Mountain,  a  snowy  peak  flanked  with  glaciers,  and  rising 
to  6870  feet  above  the  searleveL  In  other  parts  the  rocky  masses  appear 
to  attain  an  elevation  of  between  1500  and  2000  feet.  A  laige  portion 
of  the  island  is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  and  two 
craten  have  been  discovered  on  the  eastern  side ;  smoke  and  firo  have 
been  observed  in  these  parts.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  August  aU 
the  high  lands  aro  found  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  lowlands 
rotain  part  of  their  coverine  to  the  very  border  of  the  sea.  The  coast 
has  several  roadsteads  unu  good  andhorage  in  five  to  ten  fiithoms 
water,  but  no  harbour.  The  whole  island  is  generally  surrounded 
witix  ioe  in  spring;  but  in  autumn,  and  even  in  summer,  the  ice 
sometimes  sets  so  far  to  the  westward  that  it  is  not  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  land. 
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There  are  Ibzee  sDd  white  bears.  Water-fowl  are  numerous,  espe- 
dallyburgoma£tera,fuknani,  puffins,  guillemotB,  little  auke,  kitty  wakes, 
and  terns.  Cetaceous  animals  abound.  The  regetation  is  veiy  scanty, 
and  limited  to  a  few  species  scattered  widely  about  among  the  volcanic 
minerals.    Iron  has  been  obserred  «t  several  jdacea. 

The  island  was  diraovered  in  1611  by  a  Dutch  navigator  called  Jan 
Mayen,  and  was  mudL  visited  up  to  about  1640  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  whatos,  which  however  afterwards  retreated  to  other 
parts  of  the  Arctic  Seiu  In  1683-1634  seven  Dutch  seamen  wintered 
here,  probably  for  the  purpose  'of  establishing  a  permanent  colony, 
and  they  kept  a  regular  journal ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  following  June  all  were  found  dead  in  their  huts  from 
scuryy.    Their  journal  terminated  on  the  3lBt  o(  ApriL 

(Scoresby,  Account  qf  the  Arctic  Megiont.) 

JAPAN  is  an  empire  in  Asia,  which  consists  of  an  unknown 
number  of  islands  of  different  dimensions.  These  islands  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pacific,  between 
31**  and  45*^  N.  1st. ;  but  the  -Japanese  settlements  on  the  island 
Tshoka,  or  Tan^cai,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sakhalia,  seem  to 
extend  as  far  north  as  47**  or  431*  N.  latw  Between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  dosed  sea^  called  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which 
at  its  southern  extremity  is  united  to  the  Tong-Hai,  or  Eastern  Sea 
of  the  Chinese,  by  ^e  Strait  of  Corea,  and  at  its  northern  with  the 
Sea  of  OUiotak,  or  Tarakai,  by  the  strait  which  dirides  the  island 
of  Tarakai  from  ManchuriiL  The  Sea  of  Japan  is  united  to  the 
Pacific  by  several  straits,  which  divide  the  Japanese  Islands  from  one 
another.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Strait  of  Sangar  between  the 
large  islands  of  Nipon  and  Yeso.  Japan  is  situated  between  ISS"" 
and  150°  Eh  long.  It  is  divided  into  Japan  proper  and  the  dependent 
islandsk 

Japan  proper  consists  of  three  large  islands,  Kioosioo,  Sitkokf,  and 
Nipon,  or  Nifon>  which  are  surrouiidod  by  a  great  number  of  sinaller 
islimds.  Kiootioo,  the  moet  western,  may  be  about  200  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles,  which  would  give  it  a  surface  of 
16,000  milea.  On  its  western  coast  are  two  deep  bays,  that  of 
Simabara,  in  the  middle,  which  is  by  feur  the  largest,  and  that  of 
Omoora,  north  of  it :  at  its  southern  extremity  is  the  Bay  of  Kango- 
sima.  Kioosioo  is  separated  from  Sitkokf  by  the  Boongo  Channel, 
and  from  Nipon  by  the  Suwo  Sound  and  the  Strait  of  SimonosekL 
SUkoltf  may  be  160  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  70  miles ; 
it  probably  contains  more  thiui  10,000  square  miles.  The  long  strait 
whioh  divides  it  from  Nipon  on  the  north  is  in  some  places  hardly 
more  than  a  mile  wide ;  but  about  the  middle  a  laige  bay  enters 
deeply  into  the  island  of  Sitkoki  The  eastern  extremity  of  this 
island  is  separated  from  Nipon  by  the  Kmo  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Osacca,  which  contains  the  island  of  AvasL  Nipon,  the  largest  and 
the  principal  of  the  JajMUMse  Islands,  has  a  ourved  form.  Its  length, 
measured  along  the  middle  of  the  island,  exceeds  900  miles,  and  its 
average  width  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  100  milee;  its  sorfaoe 
may  therefore  oover  an  area  of  about  1 00,000  square  miles.  Its  largest 
bays  are  along  the  southern  coast,  as  Osacca  Bay,  Hia  Bay,  and 
Yedo  Bay. 

The  dependant  countries  are  the  large  island  of  Yeso,  with  some 
of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  diutricts  of  Tarakai  Yeto  has 
a  very  irregular  fonn.  Its  length,  frt>m  south-west  to  north-east,  is 
about  300  milee^  audita  average  width  does  not  fall  short  of  100 
miles.  This  gives  a  smfiace  of  30,000  square  miles.  Only  tiie  two 
southemmost  of  the  laiiger  Ktirile  Islands,  Ennsshir  and  Uturup,  are 
oeeupied  by  the  Japanese :  the  others  belong  to  the  Russian  empirei 
The  island  of  Tarakai,  whose  southern  portion  is  called  Tshoka,  is 
divided  from  Yeso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouse.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Japanese  have  fecmed  some  settlements  here,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  tut  thqy  extend  northward.  According  to  this  rough  estimate, 
and  exdndui^  the  settlements  on  the  island  of  Tarakai,  the  Japanese 
empire  ooatains  about  160,000  square  miles.  Accoiding  to  some 
statements  however  the  area  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  carried  much 
higher,  so  as  to  make  a  total  of  above  260,000  square  miles.  Nor  of 
tho  population  is  there  any  certain  knowledge,  some  estimating  it 
at  about  25  mUUoni^  and  otiiers  carrying  it  to  double  that  amount. 

All  these  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known  :  not  even  the  coasts 
are  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  eoirectness.  This  arises  partly 
from  natural  and  partly  froln  political  causes.  Nearly  all  the  coasts 
are  very  difficult  of  aocess,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and 
islands^  and  by  a  very  shallow  sea. .  This  latter  ciroumstance  accounts 
for  the  sniallneis  of  all  Japanese  vessels,  and  their  unfitness  to  keep  the 
open  sea  in  a  gal&  They  can  only  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Tlie>s«a,  betides  containing  numeroua  rocks,  has  some  very  dangerous 
whirlpool^  two  of  which  especially  have  been  noticed  by  navigators, 
one  near  the  island  of  Amakoosa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Simabara,  and.  the  other  nesr  the  southern  extremity  of  Nipon, 
between  the  bays  of  Osacca  and  of  Mi&  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
no  part  of  the  ooean  is  subjeot  to  heavisr  gales  than  the  sea  which 
tUROimds  Japan :  they  frequently  blow  with  the  Airy  of  hurri- 
osaeft  The  government  also  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese  are  less 
&vourable  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  than  those  of  any  other 
ooontiy  on  this  globe.  If  f oreignen  who  arrive  at  the  ports,  after  a 
delay  of  sumy  dava  and  even  weeks,  are  at  last  permitted  to  set  foot 
on  ahmv^  a  smaU  spot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  idiidh  has 


previously  been  inclosed  with  strong  palisadoes.  The  Dutch  alone  are 
permittea  to  trade  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  and  are  obliged  to 
send  annually  an  embassy  to  Yedo,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  examining^  though  very  imperfectly,  the  southern  coast  of  Nipon 
between  Simonoseki  and  Yedo.  But  by  the  treaties  recently  con- 
duded  by  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  Russia  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  several  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  foreign  traders  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  Meanwhile  all  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
is  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch. 

Some  of  these  travellers  assert  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands 
is  only  a  succession  of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  ,*  but  Kampfer 
exprasdy  says  that  he  passed  through  several  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  as  that  which  runs  from  the  town  of  Osacca  to  Meaco,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  a  similar  plain  west  of  Yedo,  and 
extending  to  that  town.  A  large  plain  oocnn  aUo  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Mia,  and  numerous  smaller  plaints  are  noticed 
by  Kiimpfor.  But  generally  the  hills  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  or 
leave  only  a  narrow  strip  of  levd  ground  between  them  and  the 
sea-shore.  Though  Japan  is  doubtless  a  very  hilly  country,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  as  by  far  Uie  greatest  number  of 
the  eminences  are  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  and  those  few  which  are 
not  cultivated  are  left  in  their  natural  state  on  account  of  the  sterility 
of  the  BoiL  The  Dutch  have  observed  only  one  single  peak  of  great 
devation,  the  Fudsi  Januna,  not  fiur  from  the  Bay  of  Tomina,  west  of 
the  Bay  of  Yedo.  They  compare  it  in  shape  with  the  Peak  of  Tone- 
riffe,  and  observe  that  Uie  snow  seldom  mdts  on  its  top.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  navigators  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  northern 
part  of  Nipon  is  traversed  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountainB  with 
several  peaka  Volcanoes,  some  active,  some  extinct,  are  numerous; 
to  the  latter  dass  the  Fudsi  Jamma  seems  to  belong.  Some  aotive 
volcanoes  occur  on  the  idands  scattered  in  tiie  Strait  of  Corea,  as  the 
Sulphur  Idand,  noticed  by  Captain  B.  HdL 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  idands  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  have  no  large  rivers;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  run 
down  shows  that  the  country  in  the  interior  rises  to  a  condderable 
height.  Many  of  them  are  so  npid  that  no  bridges  can  be  built  over 
them,  and  they  are  not  passed  without  danger.  Severd  othen  are 
less  rapid,  and  though  they  cannot  be  navigated,  timber  and  wood 
are  floated  down  theoL  A  condderable  number  however  seem  to  be 
navigable  for  small  river-boats  to  a  distance  of  some  miles  from,  the 
sea.  The  most  considerable  and  important  of  those  which  are  known 
is  the  river  Yedogawa,  in  Nipon,  wnich  rises  in  the  lake  of  Gits,  a 
sheet  of  water  60  miles  in  length,  but  of  inconsiderable  width.  After 
leaving  this  lake  it  traverses  the  fine  plain  which  extends  from  its 
shores  to  the  harbour  of  Osacca,  and  in  all  this  course  it  is  navigated 
by  river  barges. 

The  southern  part  of  the  empire  about  Nagasaki  (the  only  part  of 
which  we  have  a  meteorologicd  account)  seems  to  resemble  in  many 
points  the  dimate  of  England.  In  winter  it  does  not  freeae  and 
snow  every  year,  though  this  is  -generally  the  case :  the  troab  and 
snow,  when  there  is  any,  last  only  a  few  days.  In  January  the 
thermometer  descends  at  Nsgasaki  in  mild  winten  to  86°  Fahr. ;  in 
August  it  rises  to  98\  The  heat  would  consequently  be  great  but 
for  the  refreshing  breeze  which  blows  during  the  day  from  the 
south,  and  during  the  night  from  the  east  The  weather  is  extremdy 
changeable,  and  rains  are  abundant  all  the  year  round ;  but  they  are 
more  heayy  and  frequent  during  the  '  satkasi,*  or  rainy  season,  which 
ocoun  in  June  and  July.  Storms  and  hurricanes  seem  to  oeour  fre- 
quently. Thunder-storms  and  earthquakes  are  dso  common.  It  is 
observed  that  water-spouts  are  nowhere  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
as  in  the  seas  inclodng  Japan. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  agriculture  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  Japan.  All  the  declivities  of  the  hills  to  tiie  top, 
except  those  which  are  too  steep,  are  formed  into  terraces  or  beds  of 
different  width,  according  to  the  slope,  and  these  terraces  are  culti' 
vated  with  the  utmost  care.  Here,  as  in  China,  the  greatest  attention 
is  pud  to  the  collection  of  manure.  The  raising  of  rice  is  tiie  principd 
object,  but  wheats  barley,  and  rye  are  also  cultivated.  As  the 
Japanese  use  no  butter  nor  tallow,  they  cultivate  numerous  oleaginous 

Slants,  from  which  they  obtain  oil  for  dressing  victuals  and  for  their 
kmps.  The  seeds  of  panic^  millet,  and  d(^s-tail  grass  (Olyiieninit  Ooro' 
canui)  are  much  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast  Of  esculent  roots 
chiefly  batatas  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Other  vegetables  are  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuces,  melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbersi 
and  gourds.  Different  kinds  of  beans  and  peas  are  raised  in  astonish' 
ing  abundance,  and  several  provinces  have  obtained  a  name  fh>m 
producing  them  in  superior  quality.  Among  the  beans  are  the  dddsu 
beans  (J>oUcho$  Soja),  from  which  the  Japanese  make  the  liquid 
which  is  known  in  Bngland  tmder  tibie  name  of  Soy.  The  plantations 
of  the  tea  shrub  are  extendve  in  some  districts,  but  their  produce  is 
inferior  to  that  of  China,  and  does  not  constitute  an  article  for  exporta- 
tion. Ginger  is  cultivated,  and  the  pepper  shrub  is  planted  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  The  orchards  are  stocked  with  the 
fruit-trees  of  southern  Burope,  as  oranges^  lemons,  medlars,  figs,  grapes, 
pomegranates:  and  they  produce  also  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pears^ 
peaches,  and  cherries.  The  raising  of  cotton  aiid  sUk  are  objects  of 
great  importance,  and  the  paper  mulbeny  is  planted  extendvdy,  its 
bark  being  used  for  making  doth  and  paper.    Hemp  is  also  much 
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cnltlTated,  but  only  employed  in  making  doth ;  the  cordage  is  made 
from  different  kinda  of  nettles.  Besides  the  different  trees  mentioned 
fhey  plant  the  Tarnish-tree  (from  which  they  make  excellent  vamish 
for  furniture),  the  cedar,  the  bamboo-cane,  and  the  camphor-tree, 
though  all  these  trees  are  also  found  in  a  wild  state.  They  extract 
a  blue  dye-stuff  as  a  substitute  for  indigo  from  several  kinds  of 
polygonum. 

The  horses  are  of  a  middling  size,  but  strong.  The  number  is 
small,  as  horses  are  used  only  for  the  saddle  and  by  the  princes.  Homed 
cattle  are  still  less  numerous.  The  Japanese  do  not  use  either  their 
flesh  or  their  milk,  and  ti^ey  are  kept  only  for  drawing  carts  or  for 
ploughing  such  fields  as  lie  almost  constantly  under  water.  Buffoloes 
are  found  only  in  some  ctistricts.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  kept 
Swine  are  found  only  at  Nagasaki,  where  they  have  probably  been 
introduced  by  the  Chinese,  as  tiie  Japanese  do  not  eat  them.  Fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful,  but  principally  valued  for  their  eggs, 
of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  Of  wild  animals  hares,  deer, 
bears,  and  other  animals  are  met  with.  Fish  is  extremdy  ijlentiful, 
and  numerous  villages  are  inhabited  by  fishermen  only.  Their  rocky 
ooasta  are  covered  with  oysters  and  several  other  unds  of  shell-fish, 
and  many  families  live  exclusively  on  them.  Even  the  flesh  of  the 
whale,  of  which  some  kinds  are  rather  numerous  along  these  coasts, 
is  eaten. 

Japan  abounds  in  mineral  vrealth.  Qold  seems  to  be  very  plentiful 
in  several  provinces,  but  is  not  worked  everywhere.  The  government 
seems  to  use  corrective  means  to  prevent  such  undertakings.  Silver 
is  not  abundant ;  but  copper,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  gold,  is 
extensively  worked,  and  supplies  the  most  important  article  of  export. 
Iron  is  said  not  to  be  common,  but  still  there  is  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Some  tin-mines  are  also  stated  to  be 
worked.  Salt  in  great  quantity  is  made  in  several  districts  along  the 
southern  coast,  where  there  exist  salt-lag^nes.  Of  other  minerals 
only  fine  clay  is  mentioned,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china ; 
the  porcelain  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  China.  The  sea  gives 
pearls  and  ambergris. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  and  the 
extent  of  the  villages,  which  frequently  occupy  two  English  miles  and 
more  in  length.  In  some  more  fertile  districts  they  are  so  dose  to 
one  another  as  to  form  nearly  one  continuous  street;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  plain  which  extends  from  the  harbour  of  Osaoca  to  Meaco. 
The  smaller  towns  commonly  contain  five  htmdred  houses,  and  the 
larger  two  thousand  and  upwards,  and  though  they  have  generally 
only  two  stories  they  are  occupied  by  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  persons. 

1.  The  Island  of  Kioonoo  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  and  gene- 
rally fertile^  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  coast  bordering  on  the 
Boongo  Channd,  which  is  mountainous,  barren,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  thinly  inhabited.  In  several  places  there  are  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton-doth,  silk  goods,  and  paper.  The  best  known 
towns  of  importance  are  Nagasaki,  Sanga,  and  Kokoora. 

Nagaaaki,  the  only  place  as  yet  open  to  foreigners,  lies  on  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  deep  bay  of  Omoora,  in  92^  46'  N.  lat,  129''  61' 
E.  long.  Its  harbour  is  spadoua  and  deep,  extending  in  length  about 
four  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  its  entrance 
is  the  small  island  of  Papenbeig,  where  the  vrater  is  22  fathoms  deep, 
but  it  grows  shallower  as  it  proceeds  inward,  so  that  opposite  to  the 
town  it  has  only  a  depth  of  4  fathoms ;  so  fiur  it  runs  noith-east^  it  then 
turns  north,  and  has  less  depth.  The  town  is  buUt  on  its  eastern 
shores,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  runs  eastward,  and  on  the  inclosing 
slopes.  It  is  well-built  and  clean.  The  houses  generally  are  only  one 
story  high,  timber  framed,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  clay,  and 
the  whole  coated  with  cement.  Eadi  house  is  furnished  with  veran- 
dahs ;  oiled  silk  is  used  for  glass.  There  are  some  good  buildings  in 
the  town,  as  the  psJaoes  of  the  two  governors,  and  those  of  some 
princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  but  especially  the  temples 
(above  60  in  number),  within  and  without  the  town.  There  are  some 
manufsotures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  population  is  variously  estimated ; 
some  make  it  amount  to  18,000,  others  to  60,000.  Nagasaki  is  one 
of  the  five  imperial  towns  of  the  empire. 

Sanga,  situated  on  a  fine  and  weU-watered  plain  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  large  bay  of  Simabarra,  the  capital  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Fisen,  is  a  very  large  and  populous  town,  with  canals  and 
rivers  running  through  its  wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has  consi- 
derable porcelain  manufactures.  Sanga  is  fortified ;  it  is  60  miles  N.E. 
from  Nagasaki. 

K<Aoora,  built  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Simonoseki,  has  a 
shallow  harbour,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  town  was 
tbund  in  a  thriving  state  in  1775  when  visited  by  Thunberg. 

IL  The  Island  of  Sitkokf  has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
According  to  a  Japanese  geographer,  cited  by  Klunpfer,  it  contains 
many  mountainous  and  barren  districts,  and  less  fertile  tracts  than 
the  other  large  islands. 

ni.  Nipon,  or  Nifon,  which  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  is  stated  to  be  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  barren  tracts ,  of  moderate  extent.  It  contains  the  liurgest 
towns,  and  the  manufactured  articles  produced  in  this  island  are 
considered  the  beet.  The  most  important  towns  visited  by  Europeans, 
along  its  southern  side^  are  : — 


Simonotekiy  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
narrow  strait  which  bears  its  name,  and  which  is  only  one  mile  and  a 
half  wide.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  it  carries  on  a  very  active  coasting 
trade  with  all  the  districts  to  the  east  of  it. 

Otacca,  one  of  the  five  imperial  towns,  and  the  most  commercial 
place  in  the  empire,  is  situated  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Osacca,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tedogawa,  which,  near  l^e  town, 
divides  into  three  branches,  and,  before  it  fidls  into  the  sea,  into 
several  more.  The  middle  or  principid  branch  of  t^e  river,  though 
naxTow,  is  deep  and  navigable.  From  its  mouths,  as  far  up  as  the 
town  and  higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  barges  going 
up  and  down.  Several  navigable  canals,  which  derive  their  water 
from  the  river,  traverse  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  serve  as 
means  for  conveyance  of  goods.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the 
canali  are  of  freestone,  coarsely  hewn,  and  formed  into  ten  or  more 
steps,  so  as  to  resemble  one  continued  staircase.  Numerous  bridges, 
built  of  cedar-wood,  are  laid  over  the  rivers  and  canals ;  ^me  of  them 
are  of  Luge  dimensions,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  streets 
are  narrow  but  regular,  and  intersect  at  right  angles;  though  not 
paved,  they  aro  vexy  dean.  A  narrow  pavement  of  flat  stones  runs 
along  the  houses  for  we  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The  houses  are 
not  above  two  stories  high,  and  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  day.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  city  is  a  lazge  castle.  The  popidation 
is  very  great.  According  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Japanese  an 
army  of  80,000  men  may  be  raised  £rom  among  its  inhabitants.  Many 
of  &e  residents  aro  very  wealU^  men,  especially  the  merahants, 
artists,  and  manufaeturors.  The  Japanese  themselves  oall  Osacca  the 
univez^  theatre  of  pleasure  and  diversion;  and  plays  are  daily 
exhibited  in  public  and  private  houses.  In  its  neighbourhood  the 
best  saki,  a  kind  of  strong  beer  obtained  from  rice,  is  nukde,  and 
exported  into  the  other  provinces. 

South  of  Osacca,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gulf,  is  the  town  of 
Sakaif  an  imperial  town,  which  however  has  never  been  visited  by 
Europeans. 

Meaco,  or  Kio,  the  resideuce  of  the  ecclesiasticsl  emperor,  or  Dolri, 
is  about  20  mUes  N.  from  Osacca,  and  contains  moro  than  500,000 
inhabitants,  besides  the  numerous  court  of  the  Dairi  It  stands  in  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  dopes  of  whidi  are  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  dotted  with  temples.  The  city  is  nearly  four  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  The  I)alri  resides  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
dty,  in  a  particular  ward,  consisting  of  12  or  13  streets,  and  separated 
from  the  city  by  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  western  part  of  the  town 
is  a  strong  castle,  built  of  freestone,  whero  the  &ubo,  or  secular 
emperor,  resides  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dalri.  The  streets  are 
nanx)W,  but  regular,  and  alwavs  greatlv  crowded.  The  houses  are  like 
those  at  Osacca.  Meaco  is  the  principal  manufacturing  jbown  of  the 
empire :  here  every  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  to  great  perfeo* 
tion.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  shop,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
they  contain  is  astonlBhing.  At  the  same  time  Meaco  is  tiie  centro  of 
sdence  and  literaturo,  and  the  principal  place  whero  books  are 
printed ;  it  is  also  the  reddenoe  of  the  lord-chief-justioe  of  the  empiro, 
who  is  invested  by  the  emperor  with  supreme  authority  over  all 
officers  of  government.  The  town  is  united  by  a  wide  canal  to  the 
river  Tedogawa,  which  flows  not  far  from  its  walls. 

Kwano  and  Mia  an  two  very  conmderable  and  thriving  towns  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mia,  each  containing  2000  or  8000  houses,  and  carrying  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Yedo,  Teddo,  or  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  utuated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  extendve 
plain.  According  to  the  Japanese  it  is  about  10  miles  long,  7  miles 
wide,  and  is  nearly  80  miles  in  drouit.  All  travellers  agree  that  it 
is  the  laigest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  empire,  but  none  of 
them  venturo  to  state  the  probable  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
population  is  stated  by  some  to  be  only  700,000,  by  others  it  is  carried 
to  1,200,000 ;  but  it  is  dear  from  what  has  been  already  stated  that 
nothing  certain  is  known  by  foreigners  on  this  subject.  A  large  river 
runs  through  the  town  and  sends  off  a  condderable  arm,  which 
indoses  the  Imperial  paUce,  that  of  the  Eubo,  or  secular  emperor. 
There  aro  several  good  bridges  over  the  river.  The  prindpal  is 
called  Niponbas,  or  the  Bridge  of  Japan,  and  from  it  the  mile-stones 
aro  counted,  which  aro  erected  along  the  principal  roads  that  traverse 
tiie  empire.  Tedo  is  not  so  regularly  built  as  Meaco,  and  the  private 
houses  aro  constructed  like  those  of  Osacca;  but  as  the  families  of 
all  the  hereditary  princes,'  lords,  and  noblemen  are  obliged  to  reude 
at  the  court  the  wkole  year  round,  the  town  contains  a  great  number 
of  fine  palaces,  though  they  are  not  above  one  story  high.  Rows  of 
trees  are  planted  along  the  numerous  canaU  which  traverse  the  town, 
to  prevent  the  fires  mm.  spreading,  which  are  very  common.  Yedo 
is  not  less  fieunous  for  its  manufactured  goods  than  Meaco.  The 
palace  of  the  Kubo  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  consists  of 
five  palaces  or  castles,  and  some  laige  gardens  behind  it,  and  is  more 
than  8  miles  in  ciroumference. 

IV.  The  Island  of  Yeso  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  its  western 
coast  are  high  mountains  which  rise  at  several  parts  into  high  peaks. 
The  idand  contains  many  extinct  and  active  volcanoes.  Its  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  seem  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited.  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  idand  presents  a  deeply  indented  peninsula,  the 
narrowest  part  of  which,  between  Volcano  Bay  on  the  south  coast. 
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•nd  Sotikhtelen  Bay  on  the  west  ooMt>  ii  only  20  miles  wide ;  but  the 
aotual  isthmus  whioh  joins  the  peninsuUr  part  to  the  main  body  of 
the  island  between  Strogonor  Bay  on  the  west»  and  the  head  of 
Edermo  Bay  on  the  south,  is  35  miles  across.  The  northern  part  of 
Teso  is  said  to  be  yery  fertile,  its  products  comprising  wheat,  rice, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Timber  is  abundant  Dried  fish  are 
exchanged  with  the  Japanese  for  clothing.  Near  the  Strait  of  Sangar 
an  two  considerable  towns,  Kokodade  and  MatsmaL  The  latter  is 
the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Teso  was  occupied 
oy  the  Japanese  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in 
the  Kurile  Islands.  Its  inhabitants  retain  their  own  religion  and 
laws ;  their  officers  are  chosen  subject  to  approval  by  the  emperor. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  strong  as  Europeans ;  but  they  are  well 
made  and  have  stout  limbs.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin,  and  seem  to 
have  derived  their  civilisation  from  China.  In  manufacturing 
industry  and  in  scientific  knowledge  they  seem  to  be  equal  to  the 
Chinese,  and  in  some  articles  the  Japanese  are  superior.  Their  manu- 
factures in  metals,  silk,  cotton,  china,  glass,  paper,  lackered  ware,  and 
cabinet-work  are  highly  esteemed.  They  also  make  excellent  watches 
and  docks,  tdescopes,  and  thermometers.  The  fine  arts  are  much 
admired,  but  the  Japanese  taste  differs  from  ours,  and  is  like  that  of 
the  Chinese.  The  most  ancient  religion  is  that  of  the  Smto,  who 
was  the  ofi&pring  of  the  sim,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  royal  family 
and  of  the  empire.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have 
embraced  Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  from 
Corea  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Besides  these  two  religions,  a  con- 
siderable  number  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  and  are  called  Syooto.  In  the  17th  century  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  made  great 
progress,  but  it  was  eitidicated  by  a  civil  war  and  great  persecutions, 
and  entirely  forbidden.  AU  travellers  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese  to  the  Chinese.  They  find 
them  of  a  more  manly  and  open  character.  The  Japanese  show  a 
great  desire  for  knowledge,  and  their  institutions  for  instructing 
the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  globe. 
Indigence  and  pauperism  are  said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  government  is  despotic,  but  the  emperor  himself  is  considered 
as  subject  to  the  laws,  which  are  of  long  standing,  and  cannot  easily 
be  changed.  Formerly,  the  Dairi  Soma,  the  head  of  the  Sinto 
religion,  was  the  only  sovereign  of  the  empire ;  but  as  the  public 
offices  are  hereditary,  the  chief  general  (or  siogim)  acquired  gradually 
such  an  authority,  that  in  1585  he  deprived  the  Dairi  of  his  influence, 
leaving  him  only  the  supreme  administration  of  ecclesiastical  afibirs ; 
still  however  no  enactoient  has  legal  force  without  having  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  Dairi.  The  descendants 
of  the  cmef  general  now  govern  the  empire  under  the  title  of  Kubo 
Soma.  The  constitution  of  the  Japanese  empire  «is  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  Chinese  in  its  hereditary  nobility,  digni- 
taries, and  officers.  The  government  of  the  provinces  resembles  in 
some  respect  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  The  nobility,  or 
hereditai^  governors  of  the  provinces  and  districts  are  called  Daimio 
(High-nam^),  and  hold  their  offices  from  the  Dairi  emperor,  and 
Saimio  (Well-named),  who  derive  their  authority  from  the  military 
emperor.  The  first-mentioned  govern  the  provinces,  and  the  Saimio 
govern  the  districts.  Six  months  of  the  year  these  noblemen  are  in 
their  provinces  to  watch  over  their  government,  and  six  others  they 
must  pass  at  Yedo,  but  their  £unilies  must  remain  in  that  town  the 
whole  year  round  as  a  security  for  the  loyal  conduct  of  the  governors. 
According  to  Meylan,  the  population  of  the  country  is  divided  into 
eight  classes — ^the  princes  or  governors,  the  nobility,  priests,  military, 
civil  officers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  labourers.  All  these  dignities, 
offices,  and  employments  are  hereditary. 

The  Japanese  females  have  almost  as  much  liberty  as  European 
females ;  most  of  them  can  play  on  a  musical  instrument  which  is 
like  a  guitar. 

The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable.  Tbe  coasting  trade  is  much 
favoured  by  the  great  number  of  small  harbours,  and  the  interior 
communication  by  well-planned  and  well-maintained  roads,  which  are 
always  thronged  with  carriages  and  people.  Most  of  the  roads  are 
wide,  and  ornamented  with  Unes  of  trees.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
limitiMl  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  on  the 
island  of  Desima,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Nagasaki  by  a 
bridge.  To  prevent  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  it  is 
planned  on  all  sides,  and  has  only  two  gates,  one  towards  the  town 
and  the  other  towards  the  harbour.  These  gates  are  strictly  guarded 
during  the  day,  and  locked  at  night.  In  this  indosure  are  the  store- 
houses, the  hospital,  and  some  houses  built  of  wood  and  clay,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  Japanese  export  principally  copper,  camphor, 
and  lacquered  wood-work ;  with  some  china,  silk-stuffs,  rice,  saki,  and 
soy.  The  principal  articles  of  importation  are  sugar,  elephants'-tusks, 
tin  and  Ind,  bar-iron,  fine  chintzes,  Dutch  doths,  shalloons,  silka^ 
doves,  and  tortoiseshell ;  with  some  saffiron,  treacle,  Spanish  liquorice, 
watches,  spectacles,  and  looking-glasses.  The  Japanese  copper  does 
not  reach  the  European  market,  being  disposed  of  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandd  to  great  advantage. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Dutch,  are  shut  up  in  a  small  island,  but  they 
are  permitted  to  visit  a  temple  in  the  town  of  Nagasaki ;  their  trade 
is  much  more  extensive.    About  seventy  junks  arrive  annually  from 


the  ports  of  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae ;  but  as  the  Chinese  have 
no  factory  they  cannot  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of 
Nagasaki  The  Chinese  junks  arrive  at  three  different  times  in 
summer.     [See  Sdfplkmxht.] 

{Amhauadee  MemarabUtt  &&,  by  Jacob  van  Meurs ;  Kampfer,  Hia* 
tory  of  JapcM  ;  Charlevoix,  ffistoire  et  Description  QSnSrale  au  Japan  ; 
Thunberg,  TraveU  t»  ^lirope,  Africa,  and  Ana  ;  Adventures  of  Captain 
QoUywnin;  Siebold,  Japan;  Jowmal  of  Bducation,  vols,  vi,  z.) 

JAROSLAV.    [Yaroslaw.] 

JARROW.    [DUHHAM.] 

JASSY.    [MoLnAYiA.] 

JAVA,  one  of  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands,  the  third  in  extent,  but 
the  first  in  importance,  is  situated  between  5"*  52^  and  S"*  i'  S.  lat, 
105**  11'  and  1U°  13'  E.  long.  The  Java  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
form  respectively  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  island ; 
and  their  connecting  straits,  Sunda  and  Bali,  respectively  separate 
Java  from  Sumatra  on  the  west  and  from  Bali  on  the  east.  The  Strait 
of  Sunda,  where  narrowest,  is  only  14  miles  across,  and  the  Strait  of 
Bali  only  2  miles.  The  length  of  Java  from  Java  Head  on  the  west 
to  East  Point  (Cost  Hoek)  is  666  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from 
56  to  135  miles.  The  area  is  about  50,000  square  miles ;  including 
the  adjacent  island  of  Madura  and  some  smaller  dependencies,  the 
area  is  stated  officially  to  be  51,728  square  miles.  The  population 
in  November  1849  was  estimated  at  8,560,380.  Those  of  European 
descent  do  not  exceed  20,000. 

The  island  of  Madwa  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Java,  from  which  it 
i9  divided  by  the  Strait  of  Madura,  which  in  one  part  is  only  between 
80  and  90  fathoms  broad.  Madura  is  91  miles  long,  and  31  miles 
wide  in  the  widest  part  The  area  is  about  1300  square  miles,  and 
the  population  about  300,000.  It  is  in  parts  mountainous  and  covered 
with  forests;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  the  chief  products  being 
cotton,  oocoa,  and  ornamental  woods.  The  island  is  nominally  subject 
to.a  sultan,  who  resides  in  Bankhalan,  near  the  west  coast  The  prin- 
cipal town  however  is  Sumanap,  on  the  east  coast  There  is  another 
town,  Pamakasan,  near  the  south  coast 

Swrface  and  SoiL — The  southern  coast  of  Java  in  its  whole  extent 
is  high  and  steep,  rising  in  many  places  perpendicularly  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  80  or  100  feet,  and  in  some  places  much  higher.  It  runs  in  » 
continuous  line,  with  few  indentations,  and  those  not  deep.  StUl  a 
few  good  harbours  occur;  the  best  are  Chelachap,  about  109^  E.  long., 
and  Pachitan,  about  111''  K  long. 

The  hilly  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  coast  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  interior,  where  it  attains  a  mean  devation  of 
more  than  1000  feet,  and  extends  in  devated  tmduiating  plains. 
This  elevated  region  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  pro- 
bably rising  to  2000  or  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  running  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  the  idand's  length,  and  crowned  in  many  places 
with  conical  peaks.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  38  of  these  peaks. 
They  are  all  volcanic.  Indications  and  products  of  their  former 
eruptions  are  numerous  and  unequivocaL  The  craters  of  several  are 
completely  obliterated;  those  of  others  contain  small  apertures  which 
continually  discharge  vapours  and  smoke.  Many  of  them  have  had 
eruptions  during  the  present  century. 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  volcanic  peaks  are  the 
Pangerango,  south  of  BuitenEorg,  more  than  8000  feet  high ;  Mount 
Gede,  south-east  of  the  former,  rising  to  9888  feet ;  the  Dshirmai, 
south-south-west  of  Cheribon,  more  than  8000  feet  high ;  the  Gede 
Tegd,  near  109"*  E.  long.,  10,650  feet ;  and  Mounts  Sindoro  and  Sum- 
bing,  called  the  Two  Brothers,  near  llO"*  £.  long.  Three  large  volcanoes, 
called  Ung'drang,  Merbidu,  and  Merdpii,  lie  in  a  direction  almost 
south  and  north  across  the  hilly  region  near  llO""  30'  K  long.  Near 
the  eastern  peninsula  is  the  Arjtlna,  10,614  feet  high,  and  south-east 
of  it^  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Smeero,  or  Semiru,  probably 
the  most  elevated  of  these  peaks.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  near  Cape  Sedano  is  the  elevated  volcano  of  Td^wurung. 

The  hilly  region  contains  some  extensive  plains  and  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  inclosed  by  the  ridges  of  hiUs  which  connect  the  peaks.  The 
largest  of  these  devated  plains  is  that  of  Bandung,  which  seems  to 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  tract  from  Mount  Qede  on  the  west  to  Mount 
Gede  Tegal  on  the  east  It  is  of  great  fertility,  though  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  two  valleys  which  lie  contiguous  to  it  on  the  east — 
the  Yale  of  Banyumas,  traversed  by  the  beautiful  river  of  Serayu, 
and  the  Yale  of  Kedti.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elo.  East  of  the 
last-mentioned  vale  is  the  elevated  plain  of  Solo,  which  extends  round 
the  town  of  Sura-kerta,  and  exhibits  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The 
elevated  plain  of  Kedhi,  traversed  by  112**  E.  long.,  is  equally  exten- 
sive and  fertile.  The  eastern  peninsula,  whose  surface  is  mostly 
occupied  by  peaks  and  high  ridges  connecting  them,  has  only  narrow 
and  close  valleys. 

The  elevated  and  hilly  region  terminates  to  the  north  in  rather  a 
steep  slope,  and  between  it  and  the  Java  Sea  extends  a  flat  country 
which  descends  imperceptibly  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  very 
shores,  where  it  terminates  in  some  places  in  swamps.  This  low 
tract,  which  is  mostly  alluvid,  is  widest  towards  the  west,  where  it  is 
about  40  miles  wide  between  Bantam  and  Cheribon.  Between  Cheribon 
and  Samdrang  it  is  hardly  more  than  10  miles  wide.  This  portion 
of  the  low  lands  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  the  inland  districts.  In 
Samdrang  are  the  flats  of  Demdk,  which  extend  between  the  elevated 
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region  and  the  mountains  of  Japilra ;  they  were  once  an  extensive 
■wamp,  and  are  hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
East  of  these  flats  and  between  the  same  mountains  are  the  low  lands 
of  Jipang  and  Surabaya,  which  terminate  on  the  strait  and  gulf  of 
Madura  with  the  delta  of  the  Surabaya  River ;  the  delta  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fertility.  The  low  lands  of  Dem^  Jipang,  and 
Surabdya  divide  the  mountains  of  Japilra  and  some  lower  ridges  from 
the  elevated  regions.  The  mountains  of  Jap^^  which  contain  a  peak 
of  considerable  elevation,  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Japdra,  on  which 
the  low  coast-tract  is  very  narrow.  This  iroUtted  mountain  system 
is  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  covered  with  alluvial  soil,  from  a  low 
ridge  which  occupies  the  whole  tract  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Leraag 
and  Cape  Panha,  and  perhaps  10  or  15  miles  inland. 

The  noi'them  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  small  islands,  and  is 
marked  by  many  projecting  points  and  headlands.  Accordingly  the 
harbours  are  numerous.  But  the  whole  coast  line  affords  anchorage 
at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  vessels  of  any  burden  can 
approach  all  the  principal  stations  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the 
exchange  of  their  merchandise.  The  sea  being  generally  smooth  and 
the  weather  moderate,  the  native  vessels  and  small  cn^  always  find 
sufficient  shelter  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  by  running  under 
some  island,  or  passing  up  the  rivers,  which  though  in  general 
difficult  of  entrance  on  account  of  their  bars,  are  for  the  most  part 
navigable  for  such  vessels  as  far  up  as  the  maritime  towns. 
-  The  soil  of  Java  is  generally  deep  and  rich.  The  best  soils  are  the 
alluvial  soUs  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
largest  mountains;  the  worst  are  on  the  declivities  of  the  lower 
rangeSb  But  though  there  are  these  varieties,  the  general  character 
of  the  soil  ia  that  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  eastern  districts 
however  are  superior  to  the  western.  The  neighbouring  countries, 
especially  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  cannot  be  compared 
with  Java  in  this  respect.  The  best  soils  annually  produce  two  crops 
without  manure^  and  even  the  poorest  remunerate  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman. 

JUvers, — Java  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  few  of  them  have 
a  considerable  course,  on  account  of  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  island.  There  may  probably  be  fifty  streams,  which  in  the  wet 
season  bear  down  rafts  loaded  with  timber  and  other  rough  produce 
of  the  country.  Five  or  six  are  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance 
of  some  miles  from  the  coast  The  rest,  in  number  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thoosands,  are  used  to  irrigate  the  fields. 

The  Solo  rises  with  many  branches  near  the  southern  coast  in 
the  mountains  of  Damong,  and  runs  northward  to  Sura-kerta,  where 
it  is  a  stream  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth ;  it  afterwards  turns 
to  the  easty  and  at  Awi  it  is  joined  by  the  Madion.  From  this 
point  to  its  mouth  its  course  is  regular  and  steady.  It  enters  the 
Strait  of  Madura  by  two  mouths  at  Gresek  and  Sidayu.  From  Sura- 
kerta  to  Gresek  it  is  stated  to  run  866  miles,  measured  along  the 
windings  of  the  river,  though  in  a  straight  line  the  distance  is  only 
140  miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  there  is  no  impediment  to 
navigation.  Daring  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of 
considerable  size,  and,  except  in  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  it  floats 
down  boats  of  middling  size  firom  a  considerable  distance  above 
Sura-kerta. 

The  Kediri,  or  Surahdya,  forms  nearly  a  circle,  and  its  source  and 
mouth  are  situated  almost  in  the  same  latitude.  It  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  volcano  Arjlina,  winds  round  Mount  Kawi,  and  is  a  large  river 
at  Kediri.  From  this  place  its  course  is  no  longer  interrupted  by 
any  impediment,  and  it  bears  boats  of  a  very  considerable  size  to  its 
outlets  in  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Its  mouths  are  five  in  number,  and 
they  include  a  pretty  extensive  and  veiy  fertile  delta. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Java,  but  some  low  lands  are  converted  into 
temporary  swamps  during  the  rains.  Two  of  these  swamps  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  one,  called  the  Binnen  See,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Japdra  Mountains,  and  the  other  is  not  tar  from  Sam^brang. 

CUmtUe, — In  Java,  as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  the 
year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  and  these  seasons  depend 
on  the  periodical  winds.  The  westerly  winds,  which  are  always 
attended  .with  rain,  conmience  in  October,  become  more  steady  in 
Novembee  and  December,  and  gradually  abate,  till  in  March  or  April 
they  are  succeeded  by  the  easterly  winds  and  fair  weaker,  which 
continue  for  the  remaining  half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  fall  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  the  driest  weather  is  in  July  and  August. 
During  the  rainy  season  there  are  many  days  without  showers ;  and 
in  July  and  August  the  atmosphere  is  refreshed  by  occasional  showers. 
The  degree  of  heat  varies  considerably  in  the  low  lands  and  the  hilly 
rdgion.  On  the  low  northern  shores  at  Batavia,  Sam^rang,  and 
Surabdya,  the  mean  annual  heat  is  78° ;  but  in  the  dry  season  the 
thermometer  rises  above  90^  The  elevation  .of  the  interior  offers  the 
rare  advantage  that,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  top  of  tiie  mountains, 
there  is  almost  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  a  regular 
diminution  of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles.  The  mean  temperature  on  the 
elevated  plains  probably  does  not  exceed  66**  or  68**,  and  the  thermo- 
meter rarely  rises  there  to  72°.  On  the  summits  of  the  peaks  it  sinks 
below  the  freezing-point :  ice  as  thick  as  a  Spanish  dollar  has  been 
found,  and  hoar-frosty  called  by  the  natives  *  the  poisonous  dew,'  has 
been  observed  on  the  trees  and  vegetation  of  the  higher  regions. 


Hurricanes  are  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoons,  or  when  the  westerly  winds  are  at  their 
height,  vessels  of  any  description  may  ride  wiUi  safety  in  most  of  the 
bays  along  the  northern  coast ;  and  on  shore  the  wind  is  never  so 
violent  as  to  do  damage.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent  and 
destructive.  Earthquakes  are  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
volcanoes.  Java  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  this  character  is  certainly  due  to  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  low  coast  along  the  Java  Sea ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  tropical  country. 

Pi-oduetiont ;  VegetabUi. — The  Javanese  cultivate  rice  and  other 
grains  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  which  are  formed 
into  terraces.  They  practise  irrigation,  and  in  some  parts  they  grow 
in  the  wet  season  a  crop  of  rice,  and  in  the  dry  season  some  pulse, 
farinaceous  roots,  or  cotton.  In  the  richer  lands  however  it  is  usual 
to  take  from  them  without  interruption  a  double  harvest  during 
every  twelve  months.  Rice  is  here,  a^  in  India,  the  principal  object 
of  the  husbandman,  and  its  produce  determines  the  vuue  of  the  land. 
Maize  also  is  gprown,  yielding  in  rich  lands  four  or  five  hundred-fold  ; 
and  even  in  poor  lands  it  yields  sixty-  or  seventy-fold.  Wheat  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  more  elevated 
lands,  but  its  produce  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Millet  is  grown  in  some  places  on  a  limited  scale.  Among  the  many 
esculent  roots  cultivated  the  principal  are  the  yam,  the  sweet  potato, 
the  Java  potato,  arrow-root,  and  the  common  potato.  The  last  is 
only  grown  in  the  more  elevated  and  colder  districts,  where  also  arti- 
chokes, cabbages,  and  peas  succeed,  but  carrots  not  so  welL  The 
Javanese  also  cultivate  cucumbers,  onions,  and  capsicums.  As  they 
do  not  use  butter  they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  different  kinds  of 
oil,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  ground-nut,  the 
Palma  Ohritii,  and  the  sesamum,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  with 
considerable  care.  They  also  plant  the  areca  palm,  on  account  of  its 
nuts,  and  the  Gomuto  palm,  partly  on  account  of  the  toddy,  or  palm- 
wine,  obtained  from  it^  and  partly  on  account  of  a  fibrous  substance 
resembling  black  horse-hair,  which  forms  between  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  is  used  for  making  cordage.  There  are  also  extensive 
plantations  of  the  betel  and  of  tobacco.  Among  the  fruit-trees  are 
the  plantain  or  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  mangustin,  the  durian, 
the  mango,  the  shaddock,  the  pine-apple,  the  guava,  the  papaya,  the 
custard-apple,  the  cashew-nut,  &c.  Besides  these  the  pomegranate 
and  the  tamarind  are  grown.  European  fruit-trees  have  not 
succeeded :  the  grape  is  cultivated  in  several  places,  but  it  is  seldom 
of  a  good  quality. 

The  plants  which  afford  articles  for  foreign  exportation  are  the 
coffee-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pepper-vine,  the  cardamom,  the  ginger, 
the  sandid-tree,  and  the  ootton-plant  Java  is  the  greatest  coffee 
exporting  country  in  the  world  next  to  Brazil.  The  cultivation  of 
cinnamon  has  greatly  extended  since  1839;  8000  bales  of  it  were 
exported  in  1852.  The  forests,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  elevated 
region,  contain  a  great  number  of  teak-trees.  Ebony-wood  is  also 
found;  and  among  their,  creeping  plants  are  the  rattan  and  two 
species  of  caoutchouc-trees.  The  mulberry  thrives,  and  silk-worms 
have  been  introduced.  As  dye-stuSis  there  are  cultivated  indigo, 
safflower,  amotto,  and  turmeric.  Several  fruit-trees  produce  dye- 
woods,  as  the  sappan,  the  mangkuda,  and  the  ubar,  similar  to  the 
logwood  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  trees  in  this  island  from  which  poison  is  extracted, 
the  antjar  and  the  chetik.  The  antjar,  also  called  the  bopon  upas 
(or  the  poisonous  tree),  is  a  high  forest-tree,  from  whose  outer  bark 
poison  is  extracted  in  the  form  of  a  milk-white  sap.  But  its  exha- 
lations are  not  poisonous,  nor  is  it,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  hurtful 
to  plants  around  i^  creepers  and  parasitical  plants  being  found  winding 
in  abundance  about  its  trunks  and  branches. 

AnimaU, — Under  this  head  are  horses  of  small  breed,  but  strong, 
fleet,  and  well  made ;  buf^oes,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  used 
in  agriculture ;  and  black  cattle.  Qoats  are  abundant,  but  sheep  are 
scarce;  both  are  of  small  size.  The  hog  is  reared  chiefly  by  the 
Chinese.  Among  beasts  of  prey  are  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  tiger- 
cat,  and  the  jackaL  Other  wild  animals  are  tiie  rhinoceros,  the  wild 
Java  ox,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  stag  or  axis  deer.  Of  domestic  birds 
there  are  turkeys,  geese,  ducksi,  fowls,  and  pigeona  Among  the  wild 
birds  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Birttndo  etcuUnta,  whose  nests  are 
edible,  and  exported  in  hurge  quantities  to  Uie  Chinese  market.  They 
are  called  Sal^iga-nests.  Crocodiles,  turtles,  and  fish  abound  in  the 
rivers.  Of  serpents  there  are  said  to  be  several  poisonous  varieties. 
Honey  and  wax  are  obtained. 

Minerals — Few  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  Java.  Iron  is  said 
to  be  found  in  small  quantity,  and  indications  of  gold  have  been 
observed  at  several  places.  Salt  is  made  of  sea-water  in  some  parts 
of  the  northern  coast  Saltpetre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  of  some 
caves,  and  sulphur  is  found  near  the  volcanoes. 

Political  JHviaiontf  Towna,  4bc, — The  greatest  part  of  the  island  is 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  districts  situated  on  both  extremities 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  are  imme- 
diately subject  to  them ;  but  the  southern  coast  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  between  108*"  SO'  and  112*'  20'  K  long.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  district  of  Paohitan,  is  subject  to  two  native  princes,  the 
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6ii8ubiiiiao,  or  emperor,  and  tlie  Miltan.  Their  dominioiu  extend 
more  than  250  miles  along  the  southern  coait^  and  form  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  island. 

I.  The  Dutch  poBMssions  are  administered  by  a  governor-general, 
who  has  authority  over  idl  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary-general  and  a  council  of  four  members,  ail  of 
Dutch  descent  The  island  is  divided  into  residencies,  or  provinces, 
each  administered  by  a  European  governor,  and  divided  into  sub- 
residencies,  and  these  again  into  communes,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  justice  of  peace.  The  supreme  court  for  the  whole  island  has 
its  seat  in  Batavia.  There  are  district  courts  with  superior  jurisdiction 
in  Batavia,  Samdrang,  and  Surabaya.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  perfect 
leligious  toleration.  A  good  road  runs  along  the  nor^em  coast  from 
Bantam  nearly  to  Bali  Strait  From  Batavia  a  branch  road  runs  into 
the  interior  through  Buitenzorg  (the  capital  of  a  sub-residenoy),  and 
joins  the  main  road  again  near  Cheribon.  Another  important  branch 
runs  south  from  Sami&rang  to  Djokjo-Kerta,  near  the  south  coast,  and 
then  runs  north-east  past  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Brambanan  (where 
a^ut  seven  acres  are  covered  with  the  remains  of  massive  Hindoo 
temples  to  Siva  and  Buddha),  and  down  to  Sura-Kerta,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Solo.  The  Dutch  have  many  commercial  stations  on  the  south 
of  the  island.    Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Batavia  to  Singapore. 

The  country  west  of  108*  80'  comprehends  the  five  residencies  of 
Bantam,  Batavia,  Buitenzorg,  the  Preanger  districts  (which  are 
governed  by  native  princes  tributaiy  to  the  Dutch),  and  Cheribon. 
The  most  considerable  and  remarkable  towns  in  this  country  are  on 
or  near  the  northern  shores.  Strang^  or  Ceram,  where  the  governor 
of  Bantam  resides,  is  a  thriving  place  some  miles  inland.  Bantam 
and  Batavia  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Cheribon  is  a  thriving 
■ea-port  town,  with  a  good  roadstead  and  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  beautiful  mosque  and  a  Christian  church.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  BuUeniorg,  a  thriving  and  well-built  town,  40  miles 
from  Batavia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pangeraugo.  It 
contains  the  summer  palace  of  the  governor-general  and  many  fine 
country  houses.  A  navigable  canal  unites  it  to  the  harbour  of  BiUavia. 
The  most  considerable  town  in  the  Preanger  districts  is  Chanjur. 

The  Dutch  possessions  east  of  108°  80'  to  the  Strait  of  Madura 
contain  the  nine  provinces  of  Tegal  and  Brebes,  Pakalongan,  Ked^ 
Samdrang,  Japdra,  Bembang,  Qresek,  and  Surabdya.  The  chief  towns 
from  west  to  east  are  the  following: — Samdrang,  with  more  than 
80,000  inhabitants,  has  an  extensive  commerce  in  coffee,  pepper,  and 
rice.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  trade  to  it  The  town  is  well 
built  iuid  has  a  church,  a  military  academy,  theatre,  hoi^ital,  and 
observatory.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  but  stands  in  a  district  of  sur- 
prising fertility.  Membang  has  8000  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 
Surabdya  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Madura,  which  forms  an  excellent 
and  spacious  harbour  with  good  anchorage,  and  secure  against  the 
violence  of  the  sea  and  wind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  towns  of  Java  ;•  its  population  exceeded  80,000  in  1816.  Its 
harbour  is  open  to  foreign  vessels.  Surabdya  has  a  handsome  govern- 
ment house,  a  mint,  and  large  storehouses,  ship-building  docks,  a 
naval  arsenal,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
many  forts  and  batteries.  In  the  interior,  in  the  vale  of  Kedll,  are 
the  extensive  and  admired  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Boro  Bodor,  and  of 
M^pahit,  once  the  capital  of  Java. 

The  eastern  peninsula,  which  extends  to  the  Strait  of  Bali,  is  less 
fertile  than  any  part  of  the  island,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
mountains.  It  contains  three  provinces,  Passaruan,  Besuki,  and 
Banyuwangi,  of  which  the  last  is  noted  for  ite  coffee,  which  is  stated 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of 
sulphur  which  abounds  there.  [Bantuwaitol]  Passaruan  is  a  smidl 
town  on  the  sea-coast 

II.  The  dominions  of  the  Susuhtinan,  which  contain  a  population 
of  nearly  one  million,  consist  of  two  separate  tracts.  The  laigest 
lies  between  108*  80'  and  110*  E.  long.,  and  contains  the  fertile  vale 
of  Banyumas,  with  ^e  town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  8000 
inhabitants.  From  this  the  smaller  portion  is  separated  by  the  VaJe 
of  Kedfi  and  some  territories  of  the  Sultan.  It  lies  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  between  110*  80'  and  111*  20'  E.long.,  and  contains  the 
residence  of  the  Susuhtinsn,  called  Sura-Kerta,  or  Soer-Earta,  on  the 
Solo  River,  which  has  a  population  of  105,000.  This  town  is  now 
the  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency,  and  has  a  Dutoh  garrison  and  fort 

III.  The  territories  of  the  Sultan  extend  between  110*  and  112*  20' 
E.  long.,  and  contain  nearly  700,000  inhabitants.  In  their  eastern 
districte  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Eediri.  The  capital  is  Tuggc^Kerta, 
or  Djokj<hKerta^  a  town  with  90,000  inhabitants.  In  ite  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  Brambanan,  called  Chandi  Sewu,  or  the  Thousand 
Temples. 

Inhabitanit, — The  natives  of  Java  belong  to  the  widely  spread  race 
of  the  Malays.  They  profess  Mohammedanism,  which  was  introduced 
among  them  in  the  14th  centory,  and  is  modified  by  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  Buddhism.  Three  different  dialecto  of  the  Malay 
language  are  spoken  on  the  island,  but  they  have  also  an  ancient 
sacred  language  called  Kawi,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Sanscrit 
words.  The  Javanese  have  a  native  literature,  which  however  is  not 
rich.  They  have  also  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic ;  the 
letter  are  few  in  number  and  solely  on  subjeoto  of  religion  and  juris- 
prudence.   In  civilisation  the  Javanese  are  much  superior  to  all  other 


nations  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  is  evidently  shown 
by  the  steto  of  their  agriculture,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  In  the  art  of  fishing  they  are  veiy 
expert  The  Javanese  are  distinguished  in  working  gold.  Their 
cotton  doth  is  coarse  but  durable.  The  rawnnlk,  imported  from 
China,  is  manufsotured  into  a  rich  thick  tissue.  The  Javanese  show 
also  considerable  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels  and  boats, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.  The  fishing-boats,  aooording  to  the 
description  given  of  them  by  Captain  Keppel,  are  justly  entitled  to 
be  called  *  flying  canoes.* 

Besides  the  native  population  of  Java  many  foreigners  are  settled 
on  the  island,  comprising  Chinese,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  Arabian 
merchante,  and  slaves  brought  by  the  Eiuopeans  and  Chinese  from 
Bali  and  Celebes. 

Commeree. — Java  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Batevia  is  the  oentre  of  all  the  trade  which  Holland  cairies 
on  with  ite  extensive  settlemente  in  the  Indisa  Aichipelaga  The 
exporte  of  these  countries,  intended  for  the  European  and  American 
markets,  are  likewise  sent  to  Java  and  thanoe  to  Europe.  The  tnuie 
of  ^e  island  was  always  open  to  the  independent  Asiatic  nations,  and 
since  ite  re-occupation  by  the  Dutch  the  vessels  of  all  European  nations 
are  admitted  into  theporte  of  Batevia,  Samdvsng,  and  Suiabiya^ 

The  exporte  from  Java  to  Europe  and  America  are  diiefly  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  l>epper,  and  arvao ;  minor  aitioleB  are,  long  pepper,  oubeb 
pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  eajeput  oil,  tamarinds  horn  Madura^  specie, 
sapan,  rattuiSy  and  some  hides  and  horns  of  buffidoee  and  oxen ;  also 
vessels  built  of  teak,  and  teak-timber.  The  imports  are  cotton  fabrics, 
especially  chintzes,  white-cottons,  handkerchiefs,  and  velvete ;  broad- 
cloth ;  iron,  steel,  some  cutlery,  nails,  and  small  anchors;  Banca  tin, 
copper,  some  fiire-arms  and  ammunition ;  glassware  and  earthenware ; 
opium ;  Wenham  Lake  ice,  fta 

The  Chinese  chiefly  visit  the  harboms  of  Batevia  and  Samirang, 
and  import  blade  tea,  ooazee  porcelain,  wrought  iron  (principally  in 
the  form  of  pans  for  the  sugar-houses,  and  other  culinary  vessels), 
cotton-doths,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  especially  sstins  of  various 
colours,  with  a  few  vdveto  and  brocades,  brass-ware,  paper,  books, 
paint,  shoes,  fSsns,  umbrellas,  and  toys.  They  take  in  return  black 
pepper,  long  pepper,  sandal-wood,  mostly  imported  from  the- island 
of  Timor,  betel-nut,  bees'-wax,  cotton,  edible  birds'-nests,  sharks'  fins, 
rhinoceros  horns  and  hides,  ox  and  buffido  hides  and  horns,  European 
woollens  and  cottons. 

The  inhabitante  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
carry  on  an  active  commerce  with  Java  by  means  of  the  Bugis,  or 
inhabitante  of  Boni,  in  Celebes.  These  active  navigaton  and 
adventurers  leave  their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  mon- 
soon, and  carry  on  a  trading  voyage  as  they  proceed  westward,  until 
they  reach  the  limit  of  their  navigation  at  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Achin, 
and  prepare  to  return  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  The  com- 
modities which  they  export  from  their  own  country  and  the  islands 
which  they  visit  betore  they  arrive  at  Java  are,  the  durable  ootton- 
cloth  of  their  native  country,  gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  doUarai, 
camphor,  frtmkincense,  and  tortoisedielL  They  teke  in  return 
birds'-neets,  European  and  Indian  cotton  goeds,  unwrougfat  iron,  salt, 
rice,  different  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco. 

The  inhabitante  of  Goromandd  and  Malabar  bring  to  Java  blue 
cotton-doth,  cotton  chintzes,  and  tobacco ;  and  take  in  return  betd- 
nut,  bees'-wax,  black  pepper,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  brought  from  the 
Moluccas,  ivory  and  damar  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  tin  from 
Banca. 

A  few  vessels  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  annually  visit  Java.  They 
first  go  to  Malabar  and  import  cotton-doths,  fr*uite,  and  bullion ;  and 
take  in  return  doves  and  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  betel-nut,  rice,  and 
■ugar. 

In  the  year  1881  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Java  and  Madura 
amounted  to  1,206,5882.;  in  1841  to  2,456,9802.;  and  in  1851  the 
importeby  the  Dutoh  alone  are  oflicially  steted  to  amount  to  1,207,9672. 
in  value. 

The  totel  exports,  which  in  1881  amounted  in  value  to  1,225,1792., 
were  officially  valued  at  5,482,8171  in  1841 ;  and  in  1861  the  Dutch 
part  alone  of  the  export  trade  was  estimated  at  5,808,1742L  The 
trade  of  Java  was,  and  most  probably  still  is,  hamperect  by  restrictive 
import  and  export  duties;  the  revenue  from  these  sources  in  1840 
amounted  to  638,1782L 

The  colonial  revenue  of  Java  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  is 
said  that  but  half  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  imported  by  British 
and  other  fordgn  ships  are  paid  by  Dutoh  vessels,  and  that  the  ships 
of  the  Dutch  Esst  India  Company  (Maatschappy)  pay  no  duty.  The 
chief  source  of  the  revenue  is  &e  land-tax.  Among  the  Javanese 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  has  succeeded.  The  land  is  lent  or  given 
in  trust,  not  alienated  to  the  subject  One-half  the  produce  ot  wet 
lands  and  about  one-third  of  the  produce  of  dry  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  reaping^  are  the  estebUshed  shares  of  the  government. 
There  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  fisheries.  Extensive  traoto  of  marsh-land 
along  the  searshore,  and  smsU  inlete  of  the  sea,  are  formed  into 
indosures  for  breeding  fish.  The  proprietary  right  in  these  preserves 
is  claimed  by  the  government,  which  derives  a  large  revenue  from 
them.    Revenue  is  also  raised  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  the 
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roads  and  nretB  are  infested  with  transit  duties.  The  public  rerenue 
in  oil  its  departments  is  farmed  chiefly  by  Chinese :  the  revenue 
farms  are  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  The  Dutch  have  assumed  the 
right  of  levying  the  revenues  even  in  the  few  states  that  still  main- 
tain a  show  of  independence ;  but  notwithstanding  this  aU-grasping 
policy  the  colonial  government  hae  been  in  financial  difficulties  and 
in  debt  ever  since  1825.  The  causes  of  these  embarrassmeuts  are 
said  to  be  an  imprudent  craving  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  be  traders  as  well  as  rulers,  the  loss  of  cargoes  by  sea,  the 
occasional  failure  of  crops  and  fiital  diseases  among  the  native  popu- 
lation, the  expense  of  maintaining  a  colonial  marine,  and  the  erection 
of  military  works.  For  as  might  be  expected  from  the  system  just 
sketched,  the  Dutch  have  been  unpopular  among  their  subjects : 
insurrections  of  the  natives  have  often  taken  place  and  been  put  down 
by  force,  but  expensive  military  and  naval  forces  have  still  to  be 
maintained,  the  people  being  too  numerous  to  be  kept  in  subjection 
by  any  trifling  demonstration.  Under  a  generous  system  of  policy 
which  put  down  monopolies,  abolished  restrictions  on  toade,  and  gave 
the  peasant  some  right  in  the  soil  he  tilled,  it  is  b^ond  question  that 
an  island  like  Java,  teeming  with  fertility,  would  yield  a  great  sur- 
plus over  the  expenditure  and  enrich  ita  cultivators  :  as  it  is,  a 
I)emiciouB  system,  estaUishedto  enrich  a  corporation  of  individuals, 
oppresses  with  its  giJling  load  the  large  native  population,  and  weighs 
heavily  aJso  on  Uie  resources  of  the  mother-country.  All  duties  and 
taxes  are  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury,  but  except  the  import  and 
export  duties  nothing  is  published,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  regarding 
either  their  amount  or  disposal 

iTMfory.—Java  was  subject  to  Hindoo  princes  till  1478,  when  the 
island  wsB  conquered  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  The  Portuguese 
reached  Java  in  1611,  and  soon  after  began  to  form  small  settlements. 
The  Dutch  established  themselves  at  Bantam  in  1695,  and  in  1602 
the  English  erected  a  factory  at  the  same  place,  which  was  the  first 
possession  of  the  Bnglish  in  the  East  Indies.  But  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Dutch,  who 
built  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  by  degrees  enlarged  their  dominion, 
imtil  they  succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  dividing 
the  empire  of  the  Susuhtinan  into  two  parts  and  appropriating  the 
greater  portion  of  it  to  themselvefl.  This  system  of  gradual  encroach- 
ment has  been  continued,  so  that  the  Dutch  now  actually  pcesess  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  When  Holland  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Bonaparte,  the  British  took  poasession  of  the  island  in 
1811,  but  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  after  the  £blU  of  Bonaparte  in  1816. 

(Stavorinus;  Raffles;  Crawford;  Hogendorp,  Coup d* (Eil sur  Java, 
Ac;  W.  von  Humboldt»  Vhtr  die  Koswi  Spraehe;  Captain  Keppel, 
Indian  Archipeiago  ;  Max^regor,  Oommm'eial  Siatitii€9.) 

JAVA,  LITTLE.    [Ball] 

JAVIE,  LA.    [Alps,  Baaeb.] 

JAXT,  or  lAXT,  one  of  the  four  circles  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtembeiig  is  divided,  is  bounded  N.W.  by  Baden,  K.  and  E.  by 
Bavaria,  S.  by  the  circle  of  the  Dsnube,  and  W.  by  the  circle  of  the 
Neckar.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  point  where  the  Tauber  enters 
Baden  on  the  norUi-west  to  the  Brenze,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Danube 
in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  circle,  is  74  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  44  mUes ;  but  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
in  parts  not  more  than  20  miles  broad.  The  area  ia  stated  to  be  1974 
square  milee,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  Dec  8, 
1852,  amounted  to  874,193. 

The  southern  and  south-western  part  of  the  circle  is  covered  with 
offsets  of  the  Rauhe-Alb,  or  Suabian  Alps,  which  here  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Danube  and. the  Rhine.  The  rest  of  the  circle 
is  pretty  level.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  small  feeders  of  which,  the  £ger,  the  £gge,  and  the 
Brenae,  drain  the  south-eastern  districts.  The  principal  rivers  on  the 
Rhine  slope  are— the  Tauber,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayn,  and  the  Jax^  the 
Kocher,  and  the  Rems,  feeders  of  the  Neckar. 

The  Ta^iher  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  runs  first  towards 
the  south-east  into  Bavaria,  where,  being  met  by  a  branch  of  the 
Steiger-wald,  it  turns  northward,  passing  Rothenburg,  below  which, 
tumicg  more  to  the  west^  it  flows  near  the  boundary,  sometimes  in 
Wurtemberg,  sometimes  in  Bavaria,  until  it  leaves  the  former  kingdom 
at  the  most  north-western  point  of  the  circle  of  JaxU  It  then  enters 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  through  which  its  course  is  generally 
towards  the  noith-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Mayn  below  Wertheink 
Its  whole  length  is  about  70  miles. 

The  Jaxt,  from  which  the  circle  is  named,  rises  east  of  EUwangen, 
and  sweeping  round  first  to  northward  and  then  to  the  north-west  it 
reachee  the  Baden  fh>ntier  at  Krautheim ;  thence  it  runs  wititi  a  very 
winding  course,  partly  in  Baden  V^JJ  ^  WUrtemberg,  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Keckar  opposite  Wimpfen.  The  length  of  the  Jaxt  is  about 
90  miles. 

The  Kookor  rises  in  the  Bauhe-Alb,  a  little  south  of  the  village  of 
Aalen,  and  runs  north-north-west  past  Hall  to  Kunaelsau,  where  it 
turns  west,  and  enters  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  joins  the  river 
Neckar  about  five  miles  below  Heilbron,  and  about  a  mile  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Jaxt    Its  whole  length  is  about  70  miles. 

TheiZitM  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Kocher,  and  flows  in  a  general 
western  direction  through  a  valley  celebrated  for  beautiful  scenery 
past  Gmiind  and  Schomdor^  below  which  it  leaves  the  circle  of  Jaxt 


and  enters  that  of  Neckar,  where  it  passes  Waiblingen,  and  joins  the 
Neckar  on  the  right  bank  near  Ludwigsbui^,  after  a  course  of  about 
50  mUes. 

None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable;  but  some  of  them  are  available 
for  floating  timber  from  the  mountain  forgets. 

The  soil,  in  parts  sandy  and  stony  in  others,  consists  chiefly  of  a  fertile 
loam,  and  is  generally  well  cultivated.  The  chief  crops  are  the  common 
cereals,  hemp,  flax,  colza,  and  other  oleaginous  plants,  together  with 
wine,  the  best  sorts  of  which  are  produced  in  the  vidleys  of  the 
Tauber,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Kocher.  Cattle,  aheap,  and  pigs  are  nume- 
rous; poultry,  fish,  game,  and  honey  are  plentiful  The  hills  in  the 
east  of  the  circle,  and  the  ridges  that  separate  the  river  valleys  in  the 
south  and  west^  are  clothed  with  forest  timber,  or  with  good  pastures. 
The  highlands  of  the  circle  are  composed  of  calcareous  rocks  which 
in  many  places  contain  caverns  and  grottoes ;  the  musohelkalk  rock 
is  very  prevalent,  and  contains  rich  brine-springs^  the  most  productive 
of  which  are  round  in  the  district  between  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt, 
a  short  distance  above  their  mouths,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hall, 
and  at  Weissbach,  a  village  near  Kunxelsau.  The  muechelkalk  is 
bored  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  600  feet»  and  the  brine  is  raised  by 
hydrauUc  machinery  into  the  evaporating  houses.  Iron-mines  are 
worked  in  the  south-east  of  the  circle  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rauhe-Alb. 
The  ores  are  smelted  and  manufactured  into  bars,  &c.,  in  the  furnaces 
and  foundries  of  Konigsbronn  and  Heidenheim  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brenae,  and  of  Wasseralflngen,  on  the  Kocher,  between  Aalen  and 
EUwangen.  Other  mineral  products  are — ^marble,  gypsimi,  alum, 
potters  -earth,  and  porcelain-clay.  Linen,  various  «rtides  of  utility  or 
ornament  in  wood,  leather,  paper,  &a,  are  among  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  exports  are — cattle,  com,  salt,  iron  and  ironmongery, 
wool,  and  timber. 

The  circle  is  traversed  by  numerous  common  roads,  but  there  is 
neither  a  railroad  nor  a  navigable  stream  within  its  limits. 

Among  the  towns  the  following  are  noticed  as  they  give  names  to 
the  14  bailiwicks  into  which  the  circle  of  Jaxt  is  divided : — Aaiin,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kocher,  9.  miles  S.  from  EUwangen,  stands  in 
the  iron  district  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs  flanked  with  high  towers, 
and  pierced  by  two  gates:  the  inhabitants  number  about  8000. 
CraUthem^  a  smaU  place  with  a  castle,  a  gunpowder  factory,  and  only 
800  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  the  Jaxt,  18  nules  N. 
from  EUwangen.  SUwangeth  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
between  two  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxt,  44  mUes  B.N.E. 
from  Stuttgardt,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  ia  the  residence 
of  the  governor  and  other  administrative  officers  of  the  circle^  and  the 
seat  of  a  superior  court  One  of  the  hills  above  it  is  crowned  by  a 
castle^  the  other  with  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  The  town 
is  weU  buUt;  the  gothic  cathedral  and  the  former  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  occupied  by  the  Lutherans,  are  the  most  noteworUiy 
buildings.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  and  several  breweries 
in  the  town.  The  CathoUc  gymnasittm,  established  in  EUwangen  in 
1818,  has  been  united  to  the  university  of  Tubingen  ahice  1817. 
EUwangen  is  famous  for  its  hono^iirs.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  priory,  which  was  founded  about  a.d.  764,  and  secularised 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope  in  1460.  The  property  belonging  to 
the  priory  extended  over  120  square  miles;  it  oonferred  the  title  of 
Prince  Prior  on  its  possessors.  It  was  seised  by  WUrtemberg  in  1796. 
The  last  prior,  who  was  a  Saxon  prince,  died  in  1812.  Oaildorf,  a 
smaU  town  on  the  Kocher,  14  mUes  W.  by  N.  from  EUwangen,  has 
two  castles,  vitriol-  and  alum-works,  and  about  1500  inhabitants. 
Oerabronn,  a  mere  viUage,  with  a  brine«pring  and  about  600  inhabit- 
ants :  near  it  is  KirMarg,  with  1600  inhabitants,  and  a  castle,  the 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Huhenlohe  famUy.  OmOndf  18  nules  S.W. 
from  EUwangen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rems,  is  an  old  town  sur- 
rounded by  turreted  walls,  and  haa  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  extent  for  its  population.  The  streets  are  wide. 
The  town  possesses  8  churches,  a  handsome  town-house,  an  hospital, 
a  normal  school,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
The  industrial  products  of  the  town  an— jeweUery,  broadoloth,  and 
cotton-hosiery.  The  valley  of  the  Rema  is  very  beautiful  and  weU 
cultivated  about  Qmiind.  HaU,  a  ploturesque  old  town  famous  for 
its  salt-works,  is  situated  20  mUes  N.W.  from  EUwangen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kocher,  and  has  6800  inhabitants^  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wet  ditch  aiad  a  thick  waU  flanked  with  towers.  The  most  remark- 
aUe  buUdings  are  the  town-hall,  the  fine  gothic  church  of  St  Michael 
(which  contains  a  representation  of  the  entombment  of  Christ  beau^ 
fuUy  carved  in  wood),  and  the  gymnasium;  there  are  five  other 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  two  pubUc  librariea  in  the  town.  The 
industrial  products  comprise  woollen  and  cotton  stofllb,  sugar,  starck, 
&C.  The  town  is  sometimes  oaUed  the  Suabian  Hall,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  Meidenheiinp  on  the  eonthem 
slope  of  the  Rauhe-Alb,  has  a  population  of  2500.  Kungdtau,  N.W. 
of  EUwangen,  on  the  Kocher,  has  two  castles  and  2600  inhabitants. 
Merffeniheimf  a  waUed  and  weU-buUt  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tauber,  42  mUes  N.N.W.  firom  EUwangen. 
It  has  an  old  palace^  a  gymnasium,  a  Ubrary,  and  some  maanfiustures 
of  hosiery  and  clock-work.  Neretheim,  in  the  south-east  of  the  drde, 
on  the  Bgge:  population,  1100.  Othrinffen,  82  mUes  N.W.  from 
EUwangen,  near  the  Oehr,  a  feeder  of  the  Kooher,  has  a  fine  castle 
belonging  to  a  prince  of  Hohenl<^  two  churdhesy  an  hospital  a  lyceum« 
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a  normal  school,  and  S200  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets  and 
cotton-stuffi),  and  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Sckomdorff  on  the  Rems. 
a  few  miles  below  Qmuiid,  is  a  walled  town  with  an  old  castle  and 
3800  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tobacco  and  carpets.  Wdzhdm^  a 
small  place  of  1700  inhabitants  in  the  south- west  of  the  circle,  has 
an  important  com-mai*ket. 

The  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hohenlohe  is  situated  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  circle  of  Jazt. 

JEAN-D*ANGELY,  ST.    [CHAiiaNTE-IifFfeRiBURE.] 

JEAN-DU-GARD.    [Qard?| 

JEDBURGH,  Roxburghshire,  a  market-town,  royal  and  parliament- 
ary burgh,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Jedhuigh,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jed,  in  66°  28'  N.  lat,  2»  36'  W.  long.,  distant  61  mUes  S.E.  by 
S.  from  Edinburgh  by  road.  The  population  of  the  municipsd 
burgh  of  Jedburgh  was  2948  in  1861,  that  of  the  .parliamentary 
burgh  was  3616.  The  bui^h  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  li  coun- 
cillors, and  conjointly  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and 
Lauder,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Jedbtu^h  parish  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  woodland 
fastnesses,  its  castles  and  fortified  dwellings,  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  ecclesiastical  establishments.  On  the  south  side  of  the  present 
town  are  the  remains  of  Jedbuigh  Abbey,  which  appears  to  have 
beeu  founded  early  in  the  12th  century.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
wars  with  the  English;  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  at  the  storming  of  Jedbuigh  in  1623,  and  again  injured  by 
Uie  Earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset)  in  1646.  The 
church  alooe  remains :  it  is  230  feet  long.  The  choir  is  much 
dilapidated,  and  the  south  transept  has  disappeared ;  but  the  nave, 
north  transept,  and  central  tower,  100  feet  high,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  western  part  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up,  and  is  used 
as  the  parish  church.  Some  repairs  have  been  recently  made  with  a 
view  to  preserve  what  remains  of  this  interesting  structure.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel,  formerly  used  for  the  grammar- 
school  The  United  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels,  and  the  Free 
Church,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Independents  have  each  one  chapel 
in  the  town.  The  mechanics  institution  had  169  members  in  1861, 
and  900  volumes  in  its  library.    There  is  also  a  savings  bank. 

Jedburgh  is  said  to  have  been  a  royal  bui^h  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David  I.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  several  streets  convei^ng 
in  the  market-place,  and  of  a  small  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Three  bridges  cross  the  Jed.  The  principal  streets  are 
tolerably  wide ;  the  houses  have  generally  an  air  of  antiquity.  In 
the  outskirts  are  several  pleasant  villas  and  extensive  orchards.  The 
county-hall  is  near  the  market-place ;  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  is  the  county  prison,  including  a  jail,  bridewell,  and  debtors' 
prison,  with  a  house  for  the  governor. 

The  principal  manufactures  in  Jedbuigh  are  of  blankets,  flannels, 
tartans,  shawls,  shepherd's  pUddings,  hosiery,  lamb's-wool  yam,  and 
carpets :  there  are  an  iron  and  a  brass  foundry,  and  a  factory  for 
patent  printing-presses.  Quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone  are 
worked  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  several  corn-mills.  The  markets 
are  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  the  Tuesday  market  is  a  well-attended 
corn-market.  There  is  a  monthly  cattle-market;  four  horse  and 
cattle  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

Jedbuigh  is  the  seat  of  the  circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  of 
Justice  of  Peace,  Sheriff,  and  Small  Debt  courts.  Near  the  town  is 
the  castle  of  Femiehursty  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Kerr  family,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

JEDDO,  or  YEDDO.    [Japan.] 

JEGUN.    [Gkbs.] 

JELLALABAD,  Afghanistan,  is  situated  in  84"  26'  N.  lat,  W  36' 
E.  long.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River,  on  its  right  or  southern 
bank,  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  Cabul  and  Peshawur.  Though 
the  river  begins  to  be  navigated  by  rafts  at  this  place,  Jellalabad 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  commercial  town.  The  ordinary  population 
is  between  2000  and  8000,  but  this  is  much  increased  in  the  winter 
season.  The  houses  are  low,  and  the  streets  narrow.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  British  during  the  Afghan  war,  1839-1842.  General 
Sale  held  it  under  great  diandvantages  against  Akbar  Khan,  who 
besieged  the  place  witti  a  large  force  in  January  1842.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  British  forces  under  General  Pollock  left 
Jellalabad  in  October  1842,  first  destroying  its  mud  walls,  and  tiie 
fortifications  which  had  been  erected  for  its  defence. 

JEMMAPES.    [Haikauli.] 

JENA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  is  situated  in 
a  romantio  valley,  partly  surrounded  by  steep  naked  mountains,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Leutra  with  the  Saale,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  in  60''  6^'  N.  lat,  11''  87'  E.  long.  It  consists 
of  the  town,  through  which  the  Leutra  flows,  and  several  well-built 
suburbs  The  town  is  also  well  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rampartSL  Jena  it  celebrated  for  its  imiversity,  which 
was  founded  in  1668,  and  has  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,,  law, 
medicine^  and  philosophy,  taught  by  61  professors  and  teachers  :  the 
number  of  students  in  1860  was  421.  The  university  has  a  library 
containing  100,000  volumes ;  and  there  are  in  connection  with  it  a 
botanic  guden,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  midwifery,  an  anatomi- 
oal  theatre,  a  clinical  institution,  a  collection  of  physical  and  mathe- 


matical instruments,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  an  observatoiy,  &c.  The 
principal  edifices  in  Jena,  besides  the  university  buildings,  are  a  ducal 
palace,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  three  Lutheran  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  population  numbers  about  6600. 
The  industrial  products  comprise  coarse  linen,  hats,  tobacco-pipes, 
&C.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  Saxon  duchies. 
Jena  has  given  name  to  the  disastrous  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  on 
Hie  14th  of  October,  1806,  between  the  Prussian  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  French  imder  Napoleon.  The  Prussians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  the  duke  mortally  wounded.  This  victory 
effected  the  complete  subjagation  and  humiliation  of  Prussia. 

JENESEI,  or  YENESEL    [Siberia.] 

JENI-BAZAR.    [Bosnia.] 

JENI8EISK,  or  YBNESEISK.    [Siberia.] 

JERES  (XERES)  DE  LOS  CABALLEROa    [Estrbmaduiia  ] 

JERICHO.    [Stria.] 

JERM.    [Baoakhshak.] 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  about  18  miles  S.K 
from  Guernsey;  between  49"*  9'  and  49*  16'  N.  Ut.,  1'  68'  and  2'  14' 
W.  long.  Its  form  approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  sides 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  1 2  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  7  miles. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  about  40,000  acres.  Its  population  in  1831 
was  36,682 ;  in  1841  it  was  47,644 ;  in  1861  it  was  67,020. 

The  surface  of  the  island  has  a  gradual  slope  from  north  to  south. 
On  the  north  side  the  coast  is  abrupt,  rising  to  the  height  sometimes 
of  200  feet^  broken  by  a  succession  of  small  bays  and  coves.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  island  is  a  very  picturesque  bay  called  Boulay, 
where,  some  years  since,  the  States  of  the  island  of  Jersey  erected  a 
pier  on  a  limited  scale.  At  St.  Catherine's  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  a  harbour  of  refuge,  commenced  in  1847,  is  in  process  of 
coiiBtruction.  The  works  are  extensive,  including  two  piers  and  a 
breakwater.  On  the  west  side  is  the  wide  shallow  bay  of  St  Ouen, 
with  a  shelving  sandy  beach,  skirted  in  nearly  all  its  extent  by  ledges 
of  rocks.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island  the  character  of  the  coast 
is  less  uniform :  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bays  of  St.  Aubin  and 
St.  Brelade  it  is  low  and  shelving,  with  a  broad  belt  of  sand  nearly  a 
mile  wide  in  Sk  Aubin's  Bay,  and  dry  at  low  water.  St  Heller  Bay, 
on  which  stand  the  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  is  the  most 
frequented ;  but  most  of  the  bays  afford  anchorage.  Groups  of  rocks 
surround  the  island  at  various  distances  from  it 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  everywhere  undulating.  The  valleys 
generally  run  from  north  to  south ;  they  are  narrow  at  the  north 
end,  where  the  high  ground  forms  an  almost  unbroken  hill,  and  grow 
wider  as  they  approach  the  southern  coast,  where  they  expand  into 
several  flats  of  good  pasture  land.  At  tiie  base  of  the  cliffs  are 
numerous  caverns,  hollowed  out  by  the  beating  of  the  sea  and  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  tide ;  they  run  a  considerable  depth  into  the  rocks. 
The  principal  water  courses  flow  from  north  to  south.  The  valleys 
watered  by  these  streams  are  often  very  lovely. 

The  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  rocks;  the  southern  part  of  a  mass  of  schistose 
rocks  incumbent  upon  them.  The  rocks  along  the  northern  coast 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  sienite;  they  present  perpendicular  faces 
to  the  sea,  and  are  frequently  intersected  by  perpendicular  veins 
running  north  and  southl  The  sienite  is  quarried  on  the  .northern 
coast :  part  is  used  on  the  island,  part  is  exported  to  Guernsey  and 
England,  and  also  to  France.  Roads  which  are  wide,  and  well 
constructed,  traverse  the  island  in  all  directions.  The  large  hedges 
and  deep  fences  formerly  so  common  are  fast  disappearing,  and  giving 
place  to  neatly  dressed  banks  and  low  walls. 

The  climate  of  Jersey,  from  its  insular  situation,  is  milder  than 
that  of  other  places  under  the  same  latitude,  and  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  any  part  of  England.  The  tempe- 
rature varies  from  76**  to  24**,  mean  temperature  62*6^  Snow  and  con- 
tinued frost  are  rare,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  dews 
are  very  heavy.  High  winds  are  prevalent  and  violent ;  gales 
frequently  blow,  especially  from  the  west  The  predominant  diseases 
are  rheumatism,  chiefly  chronic,  indigestion,  dropsy,  and  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Jersey  has  greatly  improved,  and  is  now 
good,  though  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  arising  from  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  has  somewhat  retarded  its  advancement  Wheat 
is  the  principal  grain  crop ;  barley  is  grown,  and  some  oats ;  parsnips 
are  extensively  grown,  and  used  for  fattening  hogs  and  bullocks. 
Potatoes  for  exportation  are  widely  cultivated.  Lucerne  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  crops.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  laid  out 
in  orchards :  cider  constituting  the  most  important  produce  of  the 
island.  The  principal  manure  is  vraic,  or  sea-weed,  either  fresh  or 
after  it  has  been  burnt  for  fuel  Fallows  are  seldom  seen.  The 
wheat  harvest  commences  about  the  beginning  of  August  The 
common  English  fruits  are  raised  in  Jersey,  and  the  melon  and  the 
grape  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  fine  Charmontel  pears  grow  to 
great  perfection  in  Jersey;  they  ripen  late  in  the  autumn,  keep  well 
all  the  winter,  and  are  remarkably  sweety  and  of  delicate  flavour ;  they 
weigh  from  half  a  pound  to  one  pound  and  ^  quarter.  Great  benetit 
has  been  conferred  on  the  island  by  the  Hortioultund  and  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  established  in  1886. 
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The  daily  ia  an  object  of  great  attention  in  Jeney.  The  breed  of 
oows  is  a  variety  of  that  known  in  England  as  the  Aldemey.  Laiga 
quantities  of  butter  are  exported.  A  few  sheep  are  kept  by  persona 
in  humble  oircumstances  who  have  right  of  common.  The  horses  are 
■mall  but  hardy.  The  annual  races  and  the  prices  given  for  island 
bred  hones,  have  induced  attention  to  the  breeding  of  carty  riding, 
and  carriage  horses. 

Game  is  nearly  extinct,  a  few  rabbits  and  hares,  with  an  occasional 
covey  of  red-legged  partridges,  being  all  that  remain  as  indigenous 
to  the  soiL  During  the  winter  flocks  of  wild  fowl  from  the  north, 
with  a  few  snipes  and  woodcocks  from  the  French  coast,  make  their 
appearance.  La  Chasse  (the  shooting  season)  commences  on  tUs 
1st  of  October,  and  terminates  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

Jersey  is  divided  into  12  parishes,  the  names  of  which,  with  their 
respective  populations  in  1851,  we  subjoin : — St.  Clemen^  population 
1553,  St.  Saviour,  8404,  and  St  Helier,  29,133  (with  511  militazy  in 
barracks),  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  St  Helier  Bay;  witib  St 
Laurens,  2306,  St  Peter,  2497,  and  St  Brekde,  2468,  to  the  north- 
west, all  terminating  in  the  same  bay;  St  Ouen,  2458,  to  the  west; 
St  Mary,  1086,  St  John,  1021,  and  Trinity,  2610,  to  the  north;  St 
Martin,  3711,  and  Qrouville,  3262  (including  519  sailors  on  board  Uie 
oyster  fleet  in  Qorey  harbour),  to  the  east  All  the  parishes  run 
from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  except  St  Clement  and  Grouville, 
which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  The  parishes  are  subdivided 
into  'vingteines'  ('scores'),  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  having 
originally  contained  20  houses.  Of  these  viugteines  there  are  from 
Iwo  to  six  in  each  parish,  and  in  all  52.  In  the  island  there  were 
57  places  of  worship  in  1851,  of  which  20  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  24  to  three  sections  of  Methodists,  5  to  Independents,  2  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1  to  the  Free  Churdi  of  Scotland.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  25,192.  There  were  42  Sunday 
schools  with  2242  scholars,  of  which  16  schools  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  13  to  Methodists,  10  to  French  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, 2  to  Independents,  and  1  to  French  Independents.  The  number 
of  day  schools  was  99,  of  which  14  were  puolic  schools  wiUi  1990 
scholars,  and  85  private  schools  with  2938  scholars. 

There  are  three  towns  in  the  island,  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  both 
on  tiie  bay  of  St  Helier,  and  Gk>rey,  on  the  east  coast 

Si,  Melier  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  low  valley  running  down  to 
the  sea,  at  the  south-east  end  of  St  Helier  Bay  :  the  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  in  1851  was  29,138.  The  streets  in  the  lower 
or  old  portion  of  the  town  are  narrow,  but  are  generally  well  paved. 
St  Helier  is  perhaps  superior  in  appearance  to  most  English  towns 
of  the  same  size.  It  has  usually  a  garrison  of  from  600  to  800 
soldiers,  with  two  permanent  forafica&ons,  and  a  military  governor 
constantly  resident  It  is  also  the  residence  of  many  retirod  military 
and  naval  officers.  The  parish  church,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  near  the  old 
harbour.  There  are  also  several  proprietaiy  and  district  churches, 
namely,  St  Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  St  James,  in  the  east ; 
All  Saints,  on  the  parade  at  the  west  end ;  St  Mark,  at  the  upper 
or  north  end  of  the  town ;  and  St  Luke,  in  the  south-east  or  luwer 
part  of  the  town.  There  are  several  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  other  Dissenters,  both  French  and  English,  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  a  light  portico ;  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  Royal  Square,  an  open-flagged  space  in  the 
luwer  part  of  the  town,  is  a  plain  structure,  too  small  for  the  business 
furnished  by  the  increased  numbers  of  the  population.  The  courts 
held  in  it  are  presided  over  by  the  bailiff,  assisted  by  two  or  more  of 
the  jurats,  or  elected  civil  magistrates^  The  States  of  the  island  also 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  same  house.  In  Royal  Square  are  reading- 
rooms,  and  a  gallery  of  art  The  market-place  is  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  flagged  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  market  days 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Fort  Regent,  the  principal  fortification,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  commands  the  coast  and  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  an 
irregular  fort  with  outworks  and  flanking  defences,  and  is  remarkably 
strong;  it  was  finished  in  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  l,000,000il 
Elizabeth  Castle,  another  fortification,  is  built  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  to  which  it  is  accessible  at  low 
water  by  a  bridge,  or  naturally  formed  causeway,  consisting  of  shingle 
and  sand.  It  is  defended  by  bastions  and  curtains,  with  heavy  guns 
on  the  lower  or  sea  faces ;  and  with  ramps  and  revetments  on  the 
upper  bastions,  defended  by  caronades  and  long  g^uns.  It  is  capable 
of  containing  600  men.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  town  of  St 
Helier  has  nearly  doubled  its  area.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
dwelling  houses,  with  neatly  bud-out  grotmda  and  gardens,  the  residences 
of  the  merchants  and  island  visitors.  The  British  residents  amount  to 
upwards  of  5000,  the  greater  number  of  whom  reside  in  St  Helier  and 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Saviour.  The  labourers  are  principally 
EngUsh,  with  some  Scotch  and  French,  and,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  harbour  of  refuge,  and  other  works,  a  laige  proportion  of  Irish. 
The  harbour  is  veiy  extensive ;  it  consists  of  the  inner  or  old  harbour 
and  the  outer  or  new  harbour.  The  outer  harbour,  commenced  in 
1841  and  completed  in  1846,  is  odled  Victoria  Pier,  the  Queen 
having  landed  at  it  when  she  visited  Jersey  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  1846.  The  western  arm  of  the  new  harbour  is  near  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  broad  and  commodious  quay,  and 
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a  raised  promenade,  with  landing  steps,  and  a  very  broad  slip  at  the 
southern  end,  where  boats  can  easily  land  their  passengers  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  when  there  is  water  within  the  harbour.  The  new  North 
Pier  is  very  commodious.  The  whole  of  the  expense  attending  these 
works  IB  defrayed  by  means  of  a  duty  levied  on  wines  and  spirits. 
St  Helier  has  regular  stands  of  coaches,  as  in  the  large  towns  in 
England,  which  ply  for  very  moderate  £Gires ;  there  are  also  omnibuses, 
which  run  to  different  jparts  of  the  island. 

St.  Aubin,  in  the  parish  of  St  Brelade,  situated  at  the  western  end 
of  St  Helier  Bay,  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  harbour  is  small  but 
convenient  The  little  town  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  and 
the  prospect  from  the  adjoining  height,  called  Noirmont,  is  very  fine 
and  extenaive.  St  Aubin  has  a  pier,  and  ia  protected  by  a  battery, 
known  as  St  Aubin's  Castle.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  an  Independent  chapel.  In  the  town  is  a  market-place. 

Ckfrefff  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  although  hitherto  returned 
with  Grouville  parish.  It  is  situated  on  Qrouville  Bay,  and  ia  built 
partly  close  to  the  sea  and  partly  on  the  height  which  rises  towards 
Mont  Oigueil  Castla  The  importance  of  Qorey  depends  on  its  oyster 
fishery.  The  larger  oysters  are  sent  to  St  HeUer  for  sale,  the  smaller 
are  sold  and  transported  to  the  English  oyster-beds.  In  the  neigh- 
bburhood  of  Qorey  is  Mont  Orgueil  CasUe,  once  the  principal  fortross 
of  the  island.  It  stands  on  a  head-land  between  St  Cadierine  and 
Qrouville  bays,  and  is  a  pictm^ssque  and  striking  object.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Prynne,  and  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  during 
part  of  his  exile. 

Of  the  villages  in  the  island  may  be  named  Beaumont  in  St  Peter's 
parish,  Conuerie  in  St  Brelade's,  Qeorgetown,  a  suburb  of  St  Helier, 
La  Croiserie  in  Trinity  parish,  Le  Bourg  in  St  Clement's  parish,  and 
Millbrook  in  the  pariah  of  St  Laurens. 

Jersey  contains  several  primeval  antiquities,  chiefly  stone  circles 
and  cromlechs  similar  to  those  noticed  in  our  account  of  Quebnsbt. 
Scattered  over  the  island  are  the  ancient  manor-houses,  and  there  are 
numerous  modern  villas,  especially  near  the  towns.  Every  house  and 
cottage,  not  in  a  street,  has  its  garden.  Myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and 
various  other  planta,  which  in  England  commonly  require  ahelter, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 

Much  of  what  haa  beeh  aaid  of  the  state  of  society  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  local  government  in  Qusrnbbt  will  apply  to  Jersey.  The 
spirit  of  independence  is  very  generally  diffused;  industry,  the  love  of 
gain,  and  frugality  are  characteristics  of  the  island  character.  Bacon 
is  very  generally  used  by  labourers  at  their  principal  meal.  With  the 
liquor  in  which  the  bacon  ia  boiled  ia  made  a  aoup  peculiar  to  Jersey, 
adding  to  it  some  vegetable,  usually  cabbage,  turnip,  parsnip,  or  potato. 
The  people  are  generally  healthy,  and  many  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  States  of  Jersey  consist  of  the  governor  and  the  baiUy  of  the 
royal  court,  both  appomted  by  the  crown  :  the  12  judges  or '  jurats' 
of  the  royal  court  (the  court  of  judicature  for  the  island  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases),  elected  to  office  for  life  by  the  suffrage  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  appointed  to  their  livings  by  the 
governor;  and  the  12  constables  elected  every  three  years,  one  for 
each  parish,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  officers  of  the  crown  have  seats, 
and  can  speak,  but  not  vote.  The  '  viconte,'  or  high  sheriff^  and  the 
two  '  denonciateurs,'  or  under  sheriffs,  occupy  seats  in  the  assembly 
as  its  officers. 

The  dean  of  Jersey,  who  ia  appointed  by  the  crown  and  ia  alwaya 
rector  of  one  of  the  12  pariahee,  ia  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  the 
island,  and  holds  a  spiritual  court,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  The  livings  are  generally  small  (the  great 
tithes  going  to  the  crown),  and  there  are  no  pluralitieB.  Some  addi- 
tion was  made  a  few  years  since  to  some  of  the  poorest  of  the 
livings  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  There  are  two  ancient 
chartered  schools,  those  of  St  Anastase,  and  St  Manelier.  St  Manelier's, 
founded  in  1497,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  1002.  a 
year,  and  had  40  scholars  in  1851.  Victoria  College,  St  Heliers, 
founded  in  1852,  had  130  scholars  in  1853.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  building  was  kid  on  her  Majestv's  30th  birthday.  May  24th, 
1849.  The  cost  of  its  erection  (8000^),  has  been  defrayed  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  duty,  on  wines  and  spirits.  The  island  hospital,  or 
poor-house,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  situated  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town ;  in  it  are  placed  the  aged  who  are  destitute,  a 
great  number  of  sick  persons,  and  a  large  number  of  children,  orphans, 
or  foundlings.  A  good  school  for  the  children  is  attached  to  the 
hospital ;  a  shoemaker^s  and  tailor's  shop  is  in  the  building ;  in  a  chapel 
adjoining  week-day  and  Sunday  services  are  held.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  1851  was  426. 

There  are  several  newspapers  published  in  the  island,  some  in 
French  and  others  in  English ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  island ;  the  Englie^  papers  report  more  fully  than 
those  in  French  political  matters  connected  with  England. 

The  trade  of  Jersey,  owing  to  the  privileges  possessed  by  the 
islanders,  is  very  considerable.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
island,  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  butter,  cows,  and  other  live  stock,  are 
sent  to  England ;  the  articles  requhred  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island  being  in  a  considerable  degree  supplied  from  France. 

The  shipping  returns  furnished  to  Parliament  give  the  figures  for 
the  Channel  Islands  without  distinguishing  the  proporUons  belonging 
to  each  island.    More  than  half  of  the  ships  and  tonnage  returned  for 
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the  Channel  Islands  may  he  conaidered  aa  helonging  to  Jersey.  The 
numher  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  as  helonging  to  the  Channel 
Islands  on  Decemhep  Slst,  1858,  were  as  follows  :— Sailing-vessebi 
nnder  60  tons,  207,  tonnage  6446 ;  ahove  60  tons,  286,  tonnage  43,748 : 
with  1  steam-vessel  of  21  tons,  and  4  of  271  tons  aggregate  hurden. 
The  numher  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  1863 
in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  were :— Sailing-vessels,  inwards 
1285,  tonnage  62,998 ;  outwards  1865,  tonnage  68,031 :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  88,  tonnage  9045 ;  outwards  102,  tonnage  10,705. 

The  general  histoiy  of  the  Channel  Islands  has  heen  noticed  else- 
where. [QuERNSBT.]  Jersey  was  the  Caesarea  of  the  Bomans.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  island  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  hy 
Du  GuescUn,  constable  of  France.  In  the  war  of  the  Roses  it  was 
attacked  by  a  Norman  baron,  Pierre  de  Breze,  who,  after  holding  part 
of  the  island  for  a  time,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Henry  VII.,  while 
Earl  of  Richmond  and  an  exile ;  and  Charles  IL,  while  an  exile,  both 
before  and  after  his  father's  death,  found  refuge  in  Jersey,  which  was 
held  for  Charles  by  Sir  George  Carteret>  until  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Admiral  Blake  and  General  Haines.  During  the 
first  American  war,  Jersey  was  thrice  attacked.  The  third  attack  was 
in  Deceniber,  1780,  when  the  Baron  de  RuUeoourt  landed  with  700 
men,  took  possession  of  St.  Holier,  made  the  lieutenant^vemor. 
Major  Corbet,  prisoner,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a  capitulation.  The 
British  troops  and  island  militia,  under  Major  Pierson,  next  in  command, 
refused  to  recognise  the  capitulation;  and  attacking  the  French, 
killed  RuUecourt,  with  the  greater  part  of  Us  men,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  surrender.    M^jor  Pierson  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  island  possesses  a  well  organised  and  well  drilled  body  of 
militia,  divided  into  six  regiments,  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  They 
are  balled  the  North,  East,  North-West>  South-West,  St  Helier,  and 
St.  Laurens  battalions.  Each  of  these  battalions  has  fh^m  four  to 
eight  companies,  with  competent  officers ;  they  are  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  but  receive  no  pay.  Field  batteries  are  attached 
to  each  regiment.  AH  persons,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60«  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Jersey  militia,  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  are  excused  on  payment  of  one  pound  annually,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  use^  in  the  batteries. 

{Communication  from  Jersey;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

JERSEY,  NEW.    [New  Jersey.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capita!  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  religion  and  polity,  is  situated  in  81"*  46'  48"  N.  lat., 
35°  18'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  29  miles  E.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  and  21  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  identical  with  ScUem,  the  city  of  Melchizedek.  vhich  appears  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  name ;  the  first  half  is  most  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mua,  a  name  which  the  city,  or  part  of  it,  bore  for  nearly  five 
centuries  after  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Promised  Land. 
As  the  city  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  territories  of  the  Amorites, 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Hittites,  it  is  highly  probable  (and  the  Egyptian 
montmients  strongly  confirm  this  supposition)  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  pre-Israelitish  times  by  all  three  in  common,  the  ascendancy  resting 
in  the  Amorites  and  the  Jebusites  successively.  It  is  supposed  also  that 
there  were  originally  two  towns  or  strongholds  corresponding  to  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  of  after  times,  the  upper  city  being  identical 
with  the  Canaanitish  Jehus,  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  who 
obtained  the  ascendancy  on  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  the 
Amorites  in  the  person  of  Adonizedek.  According  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.  v.)  the  Israelites  occupied  the  lower  city  for  a  time,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  garrison  of  the  upper  city,  which  was  held  uninter- 
ruptedly by  the  Jebusites  from  about  b.c.  1685  to  B.C.  1049.  About 
this  latter  date  David  drove  the  Jebusites  from  their  stronghold, 
inclosed  the  upper  and  lower  towns  within  one  wall,  and  made  the 
city  thus  formed  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  name  J^ntaalem 
thus  naturally  originating  would  be  changed  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
into  Jerusalem ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  change  was  made  in  oider  to 
avoid  a  name  of  evil  omen  (which  all  ancient  nations  seem  to  have 
dreaded),  Jebusalem  in  Hebrew  meaning  a  *  trampling  down  of  peace,' 
whereas  Jerusalem  signifies  the  '  abode  of  peace.'  It  is  no  objection 
to  the  derivation  just  given  that  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  before  the  time  of  David :  it  is  not  the  only  name 
that  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  by  anticipation.  The  Rabbis,  who 
are  followed  by  Lightfoot  and  others,  derive  the  first  part  of  the  name 
from  Jireh  in  Jehovah-jireh,  the  tiUe  given  by  Abraham  to  Mount 
Moriah  (Gen.  xxiL). 

From  the  name  and  office  of  Melchi-zedek  ('righteous  king')  and 
Adoni-zedek  ('righteous  lord')  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in 
Canaanitish  times  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  centre.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  city,  discovered  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  of 
Sethos  and  Sesostris  favour  this  view.  These  monuments  (as  explained 
in  Mr.  Osbum's  '  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth')  represent  in 
succession  the  siege  of  a  city,  then  a  fortress  of  the  Amorites,  by 
Sethos  II. ;  a  joint  embassy  of  Jebusites  and  Hittites  to  Sesostris 
entreating  that  king  for  aid  against  the  Ammonites  then  laying  siege 
to  the  citv ;  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  great  battle  on 
a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  From  the  pictonal  representation  of  the 
site  of  the  city  showing  its  surrounding  valleys  and  its  river  (Eedron) 
runnini?  into  the  north  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  can  be  no  question 


that  the  city  thus  indicated  oooupied  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  The 
name  of  the  city  is  written  in  hieroglyphs  on  one  of  the  towers,  and 
when  translated  into  Coptic  gives  Chadaah,  in  Hebrew  Kadash  or 
Kade$h  *  the  Holy.'  The  Syrian  city  of  Kadytia  in  Palestine,  described 
by  Herodotus  (ii^  6)  as  not  much  smaller  than  Sardis,  and  which  he 
states  (ii.  169)  was  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  after  his  victory  at 
Magdolum  Xan  evident  ooxruption  of  Megiddo),  can  be  no  other  than 
Radesh.  This  ancient  name  survived  in  Uie  Syrian  Kadatha,  and  still 
survives  in  the  Arabic  El-Khuds  or  Sl-Kodt,  all  signifying  the  Holy 
(city),  showing  the  wonderful  tenaoity  with  which  these  ancient  races 
adhere  to  native  namea 

The  Qreek  form  of  Jemsalam  was  Miero-wlyma,  the  first  half  of 
which  means  '  holy '  but  thia  is  probably  a  mere  accident,  as  in  sound 
it  is  as  near  as  possible  an  ezaict  equivalent  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  name  Sion  sometimes  given  to  the  city  is  merely 
an  extension  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  The  name  JBUa  Capitolina 
given  to  it  after  it  was  rebuilt  and  colonised  by  Hadrian  never  took 
hold  on  the  native  population,  and  was  probably  used  only  on  coins 
and  in  state  papers.  Among  ^e  native  races  the  dty  is  now  known 
only  by  the  designation  El-Kods. 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  is  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  within  a  basin 
of  inclosing  hiUs.  The  separation  between  this  spot  and  the  outward 
borders  of  its  indosure  is  well  marked  by  ravines  and  valleys, 
except  towards  the  north.  The  inclosed  platform  extends  about  180(> 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  the  widest  part)  1100  yards  from 
east  to  west :  it  has  a  general  slope  from  west  to  east,  so  that  the 
town  is  fully  displayed,  like  a  panorama,  to  those  who  view  it  from 
the  east.  The  siufaoe  is  uneven.  The  south-weatem  part  of  the  site 
is  occupied  by  Mount  Sion,  on  which  stood  the  stronghold  of  the 
Jebusites.  To  the  north-east  of  this,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine  or  valley  called  by  Josephus  Tyropoieon  (or  Cheese-makers),  is 
Mount  Acra,  the  site  of  the  Lower  C^ty,  or  Salem ;  an4  east  of  this 
lies  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  from  which  a  spur  called 
Ophel,  or  Ophla,  extends  to  the  southern  wall,  between  the  Tyro- 
I>oieon  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  The  Valley  of  Tyropoieon, 
though  distinctly  traceable,  is  now  shallow,  having  been  nearly  fiUed 
up  in  the  long  coune  of  ages.  In  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
city  WQB  the  hill  Bezetha,  or  New  City,  which  was  built  upon  as  the 
population  of  the  city  increased,  and  was  included  in  ^e  wall  of 
Agrippa ;  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  modem 
city,  and  it  rises  high  above  the  deep  external  ravine  which  it  over- 
looks. The  other  eminences  of  the  platform,  such  as  Mount  Moriah 
(on  which  the  Temple  stood),  and  Mount  Acra,  are  now  scarcely 
distinguishable  as  elevations,  from  the  filling  up  of  the  interjacent 
valleys.  Except  at  Mount  Sion  the  general  level  of  the  site  is  below 
that  of  the  immediately  surrounding  country. 

On  the  west  and  south  of  the  site  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  on  the 
east  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom  originates 
in  a  depression  containing  an  ancient  pool,  about  600  yards  westward 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  modem  wall ;  it  thence  runs  south 
and  east  along  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  Mount  Sion,  to  the 
east  of  which  the  Tyropoieon  opens  into  it.  About  800  yards  from 
the  upper  pool  is  another  and  a  larger  pond  called  the  Lower  Pool ; 
and  to  the  south  of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Sion,  is  a  high 
rocky  hill  called  Uie  Hill  of  Evil  Council,  from  the  tradition  that 
Annas,  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  had  a  residence  upon 
it.  (St  John,  xviiL  13, 14,  24.)  A  little  below  some  ruins  on  the  hill 
is  the  Potters'  Field,  the  white  clay  of  which  is  still  worked. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  city  is  a  broad  swell  of  land  extending 
in  a  north-east  direction  for  about  1600  yards,  between  the  upper 
pool  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which 
are  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  TMs  valley 
then  commences  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Wall  of  Agrippa,  more 
than  800  yards  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  modem  city,  and  runs  first 
to  the  eaat^  and  then  tumuig  abruptly  south  it  skirts  the  eastern  wall 
and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
city.  From  this  junction  a  valley  runs  south-eastward  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  ancient  times  the  brook  Kedron  flowed  through  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  In  tiiis  valley  are  many  ancient  tombs,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  and 
Zechariah.  About  the  middle  of  its  length,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tka 
city,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  with  its  venerable  olive-trees ;  and 
near  it  is  a  subterranean  church,  which  contains  the  reputed  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin.  Nearly  opposite  the  Tomb  of  the  Vii^jm,  within  the 
citv,  and  about  300  yards  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city 
wall,  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Lower  down  the  valley  is  the  Fountain 
of  the  Vii^ ;  and  a  little  to  the  west  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tyropoieon  with  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  On  the 
top  of  Mount  Sion,  about  mid-way  between  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and 
the  lower  pool  of  the  Valley  of  ]£nnom  (which  is  now  called  Birket- 
es-Sultan),  is  a  mass  of  building  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Judah.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  now  filled 
up  and  cultivated  aa  a  garden ;  a  small  tank  however  atill  fixes  the 
site.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  a  group  of 
hills  called  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
built  the  church  of  the  Ascension.  On  an  eminence  a  little  farther 
south  are  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets.  South  from  Mount  Olivet, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  jimction  of  the  three  valleyeu  ia  the  Mount  of 
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Offence,  on  which  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
in  the  southern  Talley,  between  the  mounts  of  Offence  and  Evil 
Counci],  is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  or  Job,  and 
sapposed  to  be  identical  with  Enrogel,  or  the  Well  of  the  Spies, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  zv.  7.)  There 
is  scarcely  any  incident  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  connected  with 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  itie  site  is  not  pointed  out. 

"  The  houses,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  are  massiye  squares,  yery  low, 
without  chimneys  or  windows;  they  tenninate-in  flat  terraces  or  in 
domes,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The 
whole  would  present  a  perfect  level  to  the  eye,  Wisre  it  not  for  the 
belfries  of  the  churches  and  the  minarets  of  the  mosques."  The 
streets,  narrow,  unpaved,  and  gloomy,  rise  and  fall  with  the  inequalities 
of  the  site.    In  the  dark  vaulted  bazaars  are  a  few  miserable  shops. 

The  Moslems  have  appropriated  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  to 
their  own  worship.  The  renowned  mosque  built  by  the  Khalif  Omar 
is  an  octangular  structure  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  stands  upon 
an  elevated  platform  paved  with  polished  marble.  This  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  quadrangle  called  Haram-es>Sherif,  or  the  Noble 
Sanctuary  (1489  feet  by  995  feet),  which  contains  at  its  southern 
extremity  another  mosque,  that  of  El-Aksa,  which  was  originally  a 
Christian  church  built  by  Justinian.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Acro- 
polis, originally  called  Bans,  but  after  its  enlargement  and  embellish- 
ment by  Herod  the  Great,  Antonia,  stood  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Temple  indosure.  It  was  at  once  a  castle  and  a  palace;  a  defence 
to  the  Temple,  as  the  Temple  was  to  the  city  itself.  This  building 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judsda  and  his 
guards ;  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Seraiyah,  which  comprises 
the  official  residence  of  the  Turkish  pasha  who  governs  Jerusalem 
and  the  quarters  of  the  garrison.  But  to  the  thousands  of  Christian 
pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  Jerusalem  the  great  object  of  interest  is  the 
church  that  contains  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  to  redeem  which  from 
infidel  hands  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades.  This  church  was  one 
of  the  numerous  foundations  of  the  empress  Helena.  As  a  whole 
this  extensive  structure  takes  a  prolonged  oblong  figure,  with  irregular 
extensions  in  particular  parte  for  the  sake  of  comprehending  the 
various  spots  connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ ;  for  this 
church  ia  not  only  supposed  to  contain  the  sepulchre,  but  the  scene 
of  the  Crucifixion.  Among  other  noteworthy  objects  are  the  monas- 
teries of  the  several  Catholic  communities,  the  Greek  convent  of 
St.  Constantine  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Armenian  convent  of 
St  James,  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Sion ;  and  the  colleges  or 
hospitals  of  the  Moslems  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mosques.  The  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  are  not  of  much  importance. 

Jerusalem  is  in  shape  an  irregular  square ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  embattled  wall,  built  of  out-stone  by  the  Sultan  Suliman  in  1542, 
and  has  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points — ^the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the 
west^  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north,  St.  Stephen's  or  St.  Mary's 
(BafahSitti-Miriam)  Gate  on  the  east,  and  Sion  Gate  on  the  south.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Damascus  to  the  Sion  Gate,  and  another  drawn 
from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Haram-es-Sherif , 
would  divide  the  city  into  the  four  quarters  by  which  it  ia  usually  6m- 
tinguished.  These  are — the  Christian  quarter  to  the  north-west ;  the 
Armenian  quarter  to  the  south-west;  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the 
south-east;  and  the  Moslem  quarter,  comprising  all  the  rest  of  the 
city,  west  and  north  of  the  Temple  inclosure.  The  city  is  about 
24  miles  in  circumference.  The  fixed  population  of  the  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  at  80,000,  others  at 
10,000.  About  one-half  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  the  other  half 
are  Christians  and  Jews  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  number  of 
Christian  pilgrims  amounts  to  a  few  tiiousands. 

Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  came  forth  to  meet  Abraham  when  he 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings ;  and  this  Salem  has  been 
identified  with  Jerusalem,  as  before  stated,  and  as  demonstrated  in 
an  able  article  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer'  for  October,  1849. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  they  found  the  place  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Jebusites.  The  lower  city  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  children  of  Judah  (Judges,  i.  8) ;  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  till  the  time  of  David. 
That  monarch  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion,  and  made 
Jerusfidem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  b.o.  1049.  His  son  Solomon 
built  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  further  embellished  the  city 
with  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  about  B.o.  884,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Israelites  about  B.o.  808.  When  invested  by  the 
armies  of  Sennacherib,  who  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Bezetluk,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  new  city,  it  was  miraculously  delivered  b.o.  713. 
(2  Chron.,  xxiL  21.)  From  the  carrying  away  of  Manasseh  to  Babylon, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Chaldseans  captured  Jerusalem  about  B.O.  650. 
It  was  taken  by  Fharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  b.o.  600,  after  the 
battle  of  Megiddo,  corrupted  into  Magdolum  by  Herodotus  (ii.  159). 
The  Egyptians  held  it  two  years;  it  then  passed  with  the  whole 
country  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldssans,  and  Jehoiakim  was  cairied 
Hway  to  Babylon.  Restored,  he  tried  to  regain  his  independence, 
and  lost  his  life.  Three  months  after  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Nebuc^dnezzar  again  took  the  city  (b.c.  598),  and  carried  the  king, 
royal  family,  and  principal  officers  captives  to  Babylon.    The  revolt 


of  Zedeklah,  appointed  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king,  brought 
Nebuchadnezzar  a  third  time  against  the  city,  B.a  587,  when  the 
Temple  and  aU  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  walls  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  first  decree  of  Cyrus 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  dates  in  B.O.  538 ;  the  decree  contemplates  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  which  however  was  vexatioualy  delayed 
for  about  120  years.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  went  on  still  more 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  B.o.  885  ^t  the  city  and  its  walls  wen 
completely  restored.  The  city  came  (b.0.  882)  under  the  power  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  visited  Jenunlem 
after  the  capture  of  Gaza.  After  Alexander's  death  the  city  and  the 
whole  of  Judaea  fell  successively  under  the  Ptolemies  of  Eg^t  and  the 
Seleuddas'of  Syria,  who  conferred  many  favours  on  Jerusalem  and 
th^  Jews.  The  city  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  peaoe  and  prosperity 
under  these  princes,  tmtil  its  internal  dissensions  subjected  it  to 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  B.o.  175,  through  whose  tyranny  the  Temple  was 
stripped  of  its  costly  vessels,  the  city  waUs  demolished,  and  an  idol- 
altar  erected  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whereon  swine  were  offered  in 
daily  sacrifice.  The  Jews  were  massacred  not  only  in  Jerusalem  but  in 
many  parts  of  Judtea,  and  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  taken  to 
extirpate  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  establish  Greek  paganism  in  its 
stead.  An  insurrection  headed  by  Matathias  and  his  five  sons  followed, 
and  resulted  in  a  national  revolution  which  secured  for  the  Jews  a  greater 
amount  of  independence  than  they  had  enjoyed  since  the  captivity. 
This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  Maccabees  until  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans  with  one  short  interval,  about  B.0. 135, 
when  the  city  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  the  walls  which  had  been  restored  by  Judas  Maccabssus 
were  again  demolished.  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem  B.O.  63,  and 
levelled  part  of  the  fortifications.  Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia 
plundered  the  Temple,  b.o.  54.  The  Parthians,  who  had  been  called 
in  by  Antigonus  to  aid  him  against  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  sacked 
Jeruiaalem  B.a  40.  Herod,  wno  had  been  appointed  king  by  the 
senate,  gained  possession  of  lus  capital  only  after  a  long  siege  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Roman  soldiera  He  built  the  fortress  Antonia, 
which  was  so  named  in  honour  of  his  patron  Mark  Antony,  and 
restored  the  Temple,  but  erected  a  theatre  and  circus,  and  instituted 
games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  after  the  usual  pagan  fashion.  On  the 
death  of  Herod  and  the  banishment  of  his  son  Archelaus,  Judsea  became 
a  Roman  province  within  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  and  was  governed 
by  a  subordinate  officer  called  procurator,  who  however  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  life  and  deatiL  Coponius  was  the  first  procurator, 
A.D.  7.  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  procurator  (a.d.  26-36),  and  under 
whom  the  Jews  crucified  the  Saviour  of  mankind  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  which  is  now  inclosed  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city,  seized  the  sacred  Corban,  and 
constructed  the  aqueduct  still  existing,  which  crosses  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  on  nine  arches  to  the  north  of  the  Birket-es-Sultan,  and  con- 
veys water  from  Etham,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  two  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem,  to  the  great  mosque.  In  a.d.  70  occurred  the  terrible 
siege  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus; 
the  siege  occupied  100,000  men  from  the  14th  of  April  till  the  8th  of 
September,  as  the  three  walls,  the  fortress  Antonia,  and  the  Temple 
had  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operation  involved  five  distinct 
sieges.  By  force  or  fire  the  whole  city  was  utterly  demolished  with 
the  exception  of  the  palace  of  Herod,  which  with  its  gardens  occupied 
the  north-western  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  the  three  adjacent  towers 
of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  which  stood  on  the  northern 
wall  of  the  upper  city  to  the  north  of  the  palace.  These  buildings 
were  spared  to  serve  as  barracks  for  a  Roman  legion  which  was  left 
to  crush  any  fresh  insurrection  of  the  Jews  who  soon  returned  to 
occupy  the  ruin&  Sixty  years  after  its  destruction  the  site  was  visited 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  180),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  it;  and 
this  idea  he  carried  out,  though  thwarted  for  some  time  by  insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks.  Palaces,  a  theatre,  temples,  and  otner  public 
buildings  required  for  a  Roman  population,  were  erected.  A  temple 
built  to  Jupiter  CapitoUnus  occupied  the  once  saci^d  inclosure  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  rose  a  tetrastyle 
fane  in  honour  of  Venus.  From  the  new  city,  which  was  styled  ^lia 
Capitolina,  part  of  Mount  Sion  was  exduded  as  at  present  Under 
Constantine  the  city,  which  had  already  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Christians,  recovered  its  former  name;  and  the  empress  Helena  added 
new  attnictions  to  -  it  by  the  erec^on  of  churches,  and  by  the 
designation  of  other  sacred  sites.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  dedicated  JuD.  836.  The  pagans  again  became  interested  in 
Jerusalem  under  the  apostate  Julian,  who  peimitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  temple:  the  defeat  of  their  attempt  is  related  bv 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii  1.).  The  city  was  still  further  embel- 
lished with  churches  and  hospitals  by  Justinian.  In  a.d.  614  the 
churches  and  all  the  sacred  places  of  the  dty  were  desolated  by  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  and  by  the  Jews,  who  to  the  number  of 
26,000  accompanied  him  from  GsJUee  to  gratify  their  hereditary  hatred 
against  ^e  Christiaiis,  of  whom  they  massacred  90,000  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes.  The  churches  were  soon  after  restored  by  Modestus. 
Heraclius  visited  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  629.  In  A.D.  634,  after  an  invest- 
ment of  four  months,  the  dty  capitulated  to  tiie  Khalif  Omar ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  diort  interval,  to  be  noticed  presently,  Jera« 
salem  has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed* 
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In  1076  the  Khalif  of  Egypt  lost  Jeninlemy  which  then  fell  to  the 
Turks,  and  the  homble  cruelties  practised  bj  these  new  conquerors 
upon  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land,  descnbed  in  a  letter  to  Pope 
Urban  IL  by  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  fully  dwelt  upon 
in  the  fieiy  harangues  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  led  to 
the  first  Crusade,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  took 
arms  to  rescue  the  Holy  Places  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  An 
immense  host»  700,000  strong,  headed  by  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  laid 
siege  to  Nicsea,  May  14, 1097 :  that  city  surrendered  on  the  20th  of 
June  following.  On  swept  the  host,  conquering,  but  diminishing  in 
numbers.  June  3,  1098,  Antioch  fell  by  aasaiidt,  and  after  having 
taken  and  garrisoned  the  principal  towns  of  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
the  si^ge  of  Jerusalem  was  opened  June  7,  1099,  with  an  effective 
force  of  only  21,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry;  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty-nine  days,  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  July,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  massacred  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  without  distinction,  and  then — blood- 
Ntained*  barefooted,  shedding  tears,  and  singing  hymns — they  prostrated 
ihemselves  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  object  of  their  long  labours 
and  perils.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  bishops  a  king  was  chosen, 
and  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom. 

We  can  here  merely  give  the  names  and  dates  of  the  several  kings. 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  elected  July  28,  1099 ;  died  July  18,  1100. 
Baudouin  L,  brother  of  Qodefroi,  reigned  till  April  1118.  Baudouin  II., 
a  relation  of  the  former  kiag,  and  eldest  son  of  Hugues,  ooimt  of 
Rethel,  was  crowned  on  Easter  Sunday,  1118;  died  August  21,  1131. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou,  who 
was  crowned  on  the  14th  of  September  1131,  and  died  in  1144. 
Baudouin  IIL,  son  of  Foulques,  was  crowned  with  his  mother,  Melis- 
eenda,  on  Christmas-day  1144,  when  he  was  only  13  years  of  age.  He 
rebuilt  and  fortified  GKuza,  and  took  the  city  of  Ascalon.  Dying 
without  iiisue,  February  10, 1162,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brotiier, 
Amauri  I.,  who  reigned  till  July  11,  1178.  Baudouin  lY.,  the 
Leper,  son  of  Amauri,  died*  March  16,  1186.  Baudouin  Y.,  son  of 
William  of  Montferrat  and  Sibylla,  sister  of  Baudouin  lY.,  succeeded 
Ills  uncle  at  the  age<of  five  years,  under  the  regency  of  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  and  died  at  St  Jean  d' Acre  within  a  year.  Oui  de  Lusignan, 
second  husband  of  Sibylla,  the  mother  of  the  late  king,  was  crowned 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  September  1186.  In  this  reign 
the  arms  of  Saladin  prevailed  against  the  Christians,  who  were 
defeated  in  a  terrible  battle,  which  lasted  three  days,  near  Tiberias,  in 
1187.  Qui  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Jerusalem  again  opened 
its  gates  to  a  Moslem  conqueror,  after  fourteen  days'  siege,  October 
2, 1187.  Antioch,  Tyre,  and  Tripoli  were  the  only  considerable  places 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated ;  for  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  third  Crusade  imder  Philippe  Auguste  and  the  English 
CoBur  de  Lion,  the  kings  afterwards  appointed — Clonrad,  1192 ;  Henri, 
1192  (both  appointed  by  Ccaur  de  Lion) ;  Amauri  IL,  1197;  John  de 
Brienne,  1210 — enjoyed  a  barren  title,  and  reigned  at  St  Jean  d'Acre. 
John  de  Brienne  went  to  France  for  aid  against  the  Mussulmans  in  1223, 
and  whilst  there  married  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  in  consequence  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
by  treaty  with  Meledin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  made  his  entry  into  the 
capital  March  17, 1229,  but  he  returned  to  Europe  in  May  foUowiuR, 
leaving  Richard  Felingher  governor  of  the  cotmtry,  which  soon  fd 
into  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  1239  Raoul,  a  brother  of  the  count  of 
Soissons,  who  had  married  Alice,  widow  of  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus, 
claimed  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  grand-daughter 
of  Amauri  L,  but  disgusted  with  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
Christian  chiefs  he  left  Palestine  and  his  wife  and  returned  to  France. 
Jenisalem  was  then  besieged  by  Nodgemeddin,  the  sultan  of  Damascus, 
and  taken  in  a  few  days.  In  1241  however,  Saleh-Ismail,  sultan  of 
Damascus,  gave  up  to  the  Chrirtians  Ascalon,  which  he  had  just  taken 
from  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  strong 
places,  in  order  to  have  them  for  allies  in  a  war  which  he  meditated 
against  the  sultan  of  Egypt  The  Chorasmian  Turks,  driven  from 
the  country  by  the  Tartars^  swept  over  Palestme  in  1244,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  took  Jerusalem,  where  they  exercised  the  greatest 
cruelties.  Since  then  no  Christian  prince  has  possessed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

(Josephus;  Tacitus,  SUt.  v.;  Eusebius;  Procopius;  Aristeas; 
Schultz,  JeruioUm;  Robinson,  Biblical  Raearchet;  Osburo,  JEgj^t, 
her  Tettimony  to  the  Truth;  Bartlett»  WtUkt  about  Jeruiolem;  Lynch, 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan;  Williams,  Holy  City;  De  Sauloy, 
Voyage  en  Syrie ;  (^rietian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xviil ;  Dictionary  of 
Oreek  and  Roman  Geography;  VArt  de  Verifier  Ue  Dalee,  vols.  iv. 
and  V. ;  Chateaubriand,  Travels,) 

JES3ULMEER.    [HnrDUSTAH.] 

JETHOU.    [GuiBwsET.] 

JHANSL    [BuirDELOUND.] 

JIDDA.    [Ababia.] 

JIHUN,  RIYER.    [Ahatoua;  Baoakhshan:  Khiva.1 

JOACHIMSTHAL.    FEoKR.] 

JOA'NNIKA,  or  JA'NINA,  a  dty  of  Albania,  situated  in  a  valley 
m  the  heart  of  that  province,  on  the  south-westem  bank  of  a  lake,  from 
which  a  subterranaous  stream  flows  into  the  Kalamd  (the  Thyamis  of 


the  ancient  Greeks),  in  89"*  47'  K.  lat,  20*  58'  E.  long. :  its  population 
is  variously  estimated,  but  perhaps  doea  not  exceed  12,000,  ^though 
some  state  it  at  80,000.  Its  site  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  town  are  very  obscure.  In  the 
later  period  of  the  Bysantine  emfnre  it  giadually  rose  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  Greece  west  of  Mount  Pmdus.  It  is  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dodona  In  the  7th  and  following  centu- 
ries to  the  11th,  the  country  around  became  a  field  of  contention 
between  the  Bysantine  Greeks  and  the  Wallachians  and  Slavonians, 
large  colonies  of  whom  settled  in  the  district;  but  Janina  seems  to 
have  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  the  year  1082,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Normans  under  Bohemond  (son  of  Robert  Gniscard), 
who  defeated  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  In  1482  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  the  Albanian  Greeks  in  1611,  to  shake  off  \he 
Turkish  yoke,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  old  or  fortified  part  of 
the  town,  and  to  tiie  extension  of  the  city  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  each  aide  of  the  fortress.  Janina  was  the  capital  of  the  famous 
Ali  Pasha,  under  whom  it  contained  40,000  inhabitaots,  including 
the  garrison,  16  mosques,  8  Greek  churches,  the  seraglio  and  palaces 
of  the  pasha,  the  fortress  mentioned  above,  and  two  others  named 
Coulia  and  Litharitaa.  When  Ali  found  himself  no  longer  able  to 
defend  his  capital  against  the  Turks,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
So  great  was  the  destruction  that  followed,  Uiat  the  city  baa  still  a 
deserted  and  ruined  appearance.  The  house  situated  on  the  small 
island  opposite  to  the  peninsula  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  still 
bears  marks  of  the  violence  used  in  the  murder  of  AIL  A  British 
consular  agent  resides  in  Janina.  The  plain  round  Janina,  which 
formed  the  territory  of  Dodona,  yields  fruit  and  grain  of  most  kinds 
in  abundance. 

The  Lake  of  Janina  is  in  its  greatest  length  12  or  14  miles  measured 
from  north-west  to  south-east;  the  greatest  breadth  is  about  5  miles, 
the  least  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Mitzik^  Mountains  (a  branch  of  Pindus),  whidi  rise  with 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  lake ;  on  the 
south-east  by  a  rocky  mountiun  of  moderate  height  crowned  with  the 
extensive  ruins  of  an  Epirote  dty,  which  Colonel  Leake  considers 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Dodona.  On  the  sou^-west  side  of  the 
lake  is  the  plain  of  Janina,  and  beyond  that  a  range  of  low  vine-covered 
hills.  Opposite  the  town  of  Janina  is  a  small  uland  on  which  is  a 
fishing  village,  containing  in  All's  time  about  200  houses:  on  this 
island  were  several  convents,  frequently  used  as  state  prisons ;  Ali, 
who  had  a  house  on  it,  kept  a  herd  of  red  deer.  The  li^e  abounds 
with  fish ;  among  them  are  pike,  peir6h,  carp,  tench,  and  eels.  Myriads 
of  wild-fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of  the  lofty  reeds  which  surround 
the  lake. 

The  lake  is  very  commonly  repreoented  as  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  north-western  part  being  called  the  lake  of  Lapaista,  the  south- 
eastern that  of  Janina.  But  the  middle  part  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a 
lake,  and  is  traversed  by  two  long  channels  which  connect  the  two 
portions  of  the  lake.  The  lake  of  Lapsista  is  much  reduced  in  its 
dimensions  in  summer,  and  maize  is  grown  on  the  desiccated  ground. 
The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed  by  subterranean  channels; 
that  which  communicates  with  the  river  Kalamd  is  in  the  lake  of 
LapsLBta. 

JOHANNA.    [Ahzuah.] 

JOHANNISBERG.    [NAflSAU.] 

JOHN,  ST.    [Antiqua;  New  Bruicswiok  ;  NxwF0UHDi4Airo.l 

JOHN,  ST.,  RIVER.    [Canada.] 

JOHNSTONE.    [RcNrRKWSBiRi.] 

JOLIBA.    TArBiOA.] 

JOLIET.     [lLLINOIS.J 

JOPPA.    [Jaffa.] 
JORDAN,  RIVER.    [Stria.] 
JOSE,  SAN.    [Costa-Rica.] 

JOSSELIN.      [MOBBIHAN.] 

JOST  VAN  DYK.    [ViBaiii  Islands.] 

JOUDPOOB.     [Hindustan.] 

JOUILLAC.     [CoRRftzi.] 

JCAN  DE  LOS  LAGOS.    [Mkxioo.] 

JUAN  DEL  RIO.    [Muxicc] 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ.    [Chill] 

JUBBULPOOR    [Hindustan.] 

JUDiEA.    [Palkstinb.] 

JULIAN  ALPS.    [Alps;  Austria.] 

JCLICH-CLEVE-BERG,  a  former  sub-division  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
consisting  of  the  three  duchies  of  Jiilich,  Cleves,  and  Beig,  which 
now  form  the  governments  of  Coloonb,  DOsskldorf,  and  a  part  of 
that  of  Aachen  in  the  Rhein-ProviDa.  Bbro  and  Clbvxb  have  been 
already  noticed  in  this  work.  The  town  of  JiUiehy  from  which  the 
duchy  of  Jiilich  or  Jiiliers  was  named,  stands  on  the  Roer,  about 
26  ndles  W.  from  Cologne,  and  has  3800  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
fiftcture  soap,  leather,  and  vinegar.  It  is  fortified.  JtUioh  is  the 
ancient  JuliacUm  which  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary '  of  Antoninus. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  this  part  of  the  empire 
the  town  gave  title  to  imperial  counts,  one  of  whom,  Girard  L, 
assisted  the   emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  in  his  war  against  the 
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Huns  in  4.D.  038.    The  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1356  erected  the 
county  into  a  duohj  in  favour  of  Olrard's  descendants.    On  the 
extinction  of  this  iamilj  in  1609,  Maurice  of  Nassau  seiced  the  duchy, 
which  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  Count  of  Berg 
in  1622.  At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  territory  was  made  over  to 
the  Palatine  house  of  Neubuig,  in  which  it  remained  till  1794,  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  and  incorporated  it  with   the 
department  of  Roer.    On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  duchy 
came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 
JUMETZ.    [Haikault.1 
JUMILLAC-LE-ORAND.    [Dordogmk.] 
JUMNA.    [HiNDuaTAN.] 

JURA,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
district  of  Islay,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Sound  of  Jura,  aud  W.  by  that 
of  laiAj.  The  population  of  tiie  uland  in  1851  was  1064.  Its  greatest 
length  is  25  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  ia  8  miles.  The  ialuid  is  a 
continuous  mountain  range,  elef  ated  towards  the  south  into  fire 
distinct  points,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  called  the  Paips,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  1083  feet.  The  proportion  of  culttvated  land  on 
the  island  is  about  7  parts  in  100.  besides  tiie  great  inlet  of  Loch 
Tarbet,  the  coast-line  is  indented  by  scTwal  bays  and  harbours,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Small  Isles  Bay,  and  Lowlandman's  Bay.  On  the 
western  shore  are  found  large  quantities  of  fine  sand,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  fed 
upon  the  mountains.  At  the  north  end  of  the  ii^nd,  ^tween  Jura 
and  Scarba,  is  the  strait  of  Coryvrechan,  in  which  is  the  dangerous 
whirlpool  of  that  name.  A  pyramidal  rock,  rising  to  within  15  fathoms 
of  the  surface  of  the  water,  checks  the  flow  of  the  tide  stream,  and  occa- 
eions  the  yiolent  eddy  so  fatal  to  inexperienced  or  incautious  narigaton. 
JURA,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Haute-SaAne  i^nd  Doubs,  £.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  the 
department  of  Ain,  and  W.  by  those  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  Cdte^*Or. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  72  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  depart- 
ment lies  between  W  17'  and  47'  20'  N.  lat,  5*  13'  and  6**  9'  £.  long. 
Its  area  is  1928  square  miles.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1886 
i¥as  315,855 ;  in  1846  it  amounted  to  316,150 ;  and  in  1851  to  813,299, 
-which  last  gives  162*5  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  12'0  below 
the  ayersge  to  the  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment was  formed  out  of  the  old  proyince  Franche-Comt^,  and  ia 
named  Irom  the  Jura  Mountains  which  traverse  it, 

Surface,  S(nlf  and  Prodttee, — The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains 
and  plains.  Two-thirds  of  its  extent  are  covered  with  the  Juba. 
HouNTAiifS,  of  which  the  highest  summits  in  the  department  are 
Reoulet^  La-Ddle,  and  Mont-Poupet,  which  rise  to  the  respective 
heights  of  5959,  5513,  and  6000  feet  above  i^e  sea.  The  surface 
.presents  thronghout  its  whole  length  three  very  marked  and  distinct 
divisions : — 1.  The  western  part,  which  consists  of  a  low  plain  about 
7  miles  wide ;  2,  the  first  mountain  elevation,  which  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  forms  a  plateau  nearly  10  miles  wide;  and  8,  the  high 
mountain  district  to  the  east  of  the  other  two,  consisting  of  lofty 
summits  and  deep  valleys,  and  extending  in  width  as  far  as  the  other 
two  divisions  together.  The  soil  of  the  plain,  which  consists  of  a 
marly  clay  resting  on  alternate  beds  of  earth  and  shingle,  ia  very 
productive  in  wheat,  lye,  maiM,  buckwheat,  hemp,  &c.  On  the 
plateau  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  shallow;  it  yielda  barley,  oats, 
maize,  nuts,  &o.  Among  the  mountains  the  soil  ia  -stony  and  thin, 
only  in  soma  parts  a  little  barley  and  oats  are  produced ;  but  there 
ia  abundant  pasture,  on  which,  during  smnmer,  from  June  to  October, 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  fed. 

Dairy  Farming  on  the  MotmUmns, — ^During  summer  the  ch&lets, 
or  solidly-constructed  huts,  on  the  heights,  serve  as  habitations  for 
the  herds,  stores  for  the  dairy  produce,  and  as  sheds  for  the  cattle ; 
in  these  the  cows  are  milked,  and  butter  and  cheese  made.  There  is 
one  herdsman  for  every  20  oows,  and  one  cheesemaker  Ibr  every  80. 
The  cows  from  the  different  communes  pasture  in  separate  indosures, 
each  about  300  or  400  acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
dry  stones;  they  come  of  their  own  accord  to  the  chAlet  to  be 
mUked  by  the  herdsman,  and  immediately  after  return  to  pasture,  for 
they  never  lair  in  the  ch&let.  In  tiiese  annual  migrations  of  the 
cattle,  the  milking  of  the  cows  and  the  making  of  the  cheese  and 
butter  are  entirely  managed  by  men.  An  account  is  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  cows  of  each  owner,  so  as  to  apportion 
his  just  share  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made,  or  of  their  price  when 
Bold.  On  the  9th  of  October  (St.  Denis's  Day)  the  little  eeUbUsh- 
ments  are  all  broken  up,  for  then  or  soon  after  the  rigours  of  a 
boiaterous  winter  set  in ;  the  herdsmen  tie  their  wardrobe,  no  great 
burden,  between  the  horns  of  the  best  cows,  and  the  descent  is  com- 
menced. But^  as  all  the  cattle  do  not  come  from  the  same  village, 
the  herdsman  follows  only  his  own ;  the  others,  led  by  some  sage  old 
cow,  direct  their  steps  to  their  own  village,  where  fbuJly  separating 
each  one  repairs  to  the  house  of  her  own  master. 

The  farm  buildings  in  the  mountain  districts  are  in  general  solidly 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  but  only  7  feet  high,  and  covered-in  with 
lengths  of  rough  deals,  which  are  kept  from  being  blown  away  by 
numerous  stones  laid  on  themu  They  include  a  dwelling-house, 
stable^  bam,  and  hay-loft^  all  under  the  same  roof,  and  conununi- 
eating  with  each  other.    All  the  animals  lair  in  the  same  stable, 


which  extends  quite  across  the  building,  and  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  head  to  head,  and  feed  £rom  a  manger  that 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other.  The  cattle  are 
never  littered ;  but  the  floor  is  covered  with  loose  planks,  and  over- 
head there  is  a  covering  of  the  same ;  otherwise  the  cattle  could  not 
stand  the  cold  of  the  winter,  which  generally  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
months.  In  that  part  of  the  structure  appropriated  to  the  family 
the  chief  apartment  is  about  13  feet  square ;  in  the  centre  stands  a 
stove,  whence  the  smoke  issues  through  a  tube  carried  up  a  wide 
chimney,  which  by  means  of  a  trap-door  is  kept  clos^  on  the  windy 
side,  and  serves  for  a  window  aU  the  year,  and  during  the  deep  snows 
for  a  door  also,  the  ascent  being  made  by  means  of  a  riiort  ladder. 
Adjoining  this  apartment  is  a  chamber  containing  beds  for  the  father, 
mother,  and  the  daughters  of  the  family ;  the  sons  and  men-servants, 
if  any,  sleep  in  the  hay-lofL 

Hydrography  and  CommvmcaJtion^ — The  department  is  drained  by 
a  great  numlwr  of  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are— the  Ain  :  the 
Doubs  :  the  Oignon,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  [Doubs]  :  and 
the  Loue,  which  enters  it  from  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  running 
west  enters  the  river  Doubs,  a  few  miles  south  of  D61e.  Of  these 
the  Ain,  the  Loue,  and  the  Doubs  are  navigable.  Among  the  smaller 
rivers  the  most  important  is  the  JBienne,  which  rises  near  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  passing  Morez  and  St-Glaude  it  then  turns  westward 
and  falls  into  the  Ain  on  the  left  bank,  just  before  that  river  touches 
the  southern  boundary.  A  large  quantity  of  squared  timber-  and 
deals  is  floated  down  the  Bienne,  the  Ain,  and  some  of  the  other 
streams  in  rafts,  to  the  timber  wharfs  of  Lyon.  The  north  of  the 
department  is  crossed  by  the  Canal-du-Rhdne-au-Rhin.  There  are 
numerous  marshes  and  lakes  in  the  department,  whidi  ia  traversed 
by  5  imperial,  24  departmental,  and  by  30  parish  roadsi  As  yet  (1854) 
there  is  no  rsilway  in  the  department,  but  several  have  been  projected, 
among  which  are  a  line  from  Dq  on  through  Ddle  to  Salins ;  another 
from  ChAlon  to  Ddle  and  Besan9on,  with  a  brsnch  from  Ddle  south- 
ward through  Lons-le-Saulnler  to  Bourg  in  the  department  of  Ain. 

Cflimate. — The  climate  differs  with  &e  elevation  of  the  sur£sce ;  it 
is  intensely  cold  in  the  mountains,  where  the  snow  lies  frequently 
for  six  months ;  in  the  plain,  which  is  cold  enough  in  winter  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  snow  in  the  highlands,  the  air  is  hot  and 
close  in  summer,  but  on  the  plateau  it  is  pure  and  healthy  during 
that  season.  High  winds  are  frequent  at  all  seasons,  and  very 
impetuous  during  winter  on  the  mountains ;  they  are  attended  by 
heavy  rains  in  spring,  and  oftentimes  in  summer  also. 

The  department  contains  1,234,091  acres.  Of  this  area  452,498 
acres  are  luder  cultivation ;  124,909  are  natural  grass  land ;  51,961 
are  under  vines;  859,289  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  and 
195,242  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors.  The  agricultural  produce, 
which  has  been  specified  before,  is  barely  enouj^  for  ^e  consumption. 
Homed  cattle  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  there  are  but  few  sneep ; 
poultry,  bees,  game,  and  fish  are  abundant.  The  produce  of  wine 
amounts  to  7,854,000  gallons  annually,  the  best  growths  being  those 
of  the  districts  about  Arbois,  ChAteau-Chalon,  and  Lons-le-Saulnier. 
The  forests  abound  with  pine  and  oak  timber. 

CkUogy  amd  Mineralogy, — The  north-east  of  the  department  is 
occupied  by  the  supercretaoeous  formations ;  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment consists  of  the  strata  that  lie  between  the  oha^  and  t^e  new 
red-sandstone;  the  chalk  itself  we  believe  nowhere  rises  to  the 
sur&ce.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  considerable. 
Several  iron-mines  are  worked;  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are 
found;  the  peat  beds  are  dug  for  fuel;  marble,  alabsster,  and  litho- 
graphic stone  are  quarried.  There  are  important  salt-works  at  Salins 
and  Montmorot. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  wares,  carried  on  in  numerous 
smelting  furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries,  is  the  most  important  object 
of  industrial  activity.  The  other  manufactures  are  paper,  watch 
and  dock  works;  turnery  in  wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  horn;  coarse 
woollens,  linen,  mineral  acids,  salt,  casks^  steel,  sqythes^  nails  of  all 
kinds,  tiles,  and  leather.  There  are  632  wind-  and  water-mills  (the 
latter  including  saw-mills),  and  345  factories  of  different  sorts,  besides 
the  iron-works  before  mentioned ;  about  90  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements^  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  :-^ 


Arrondisseinents. 

Gsntont. 

Gommanes. 

Popalatlonin  1851. 

1.  LoBs-le-^nliiier      • 
S.  Folignj      •        •    • 
a.  St-Qande       •       • 
4.  D6le  .        .        •    . 
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1.  In  the  first  arrondissemeut  the  chief  town,  Lons-leSaulnier, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
high  vine-dad  hills  that  surround  it  on  every  side,  except  Uie  west, 
in46*  40^28"  N.  lat,5**33'  11"  £.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  225  nules  aE. 
from  Paris,  845  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  has  8450  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  the  piindpal  street  as  lined  with  aroades;  and  there  ar* 


3ir 
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JURA  MOUNTAINa 


f  crenl  handaome  fountaiiuL  In  the  northern  angle  of  the  town  are 
importaot  aalt-aptingiy  from  which  the  brine  is  constantly  pumped 
up  into  a  wooden  canal  that  conreya  it  to  the  great  salt-works  at 
Montmorot^  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  spring.  The  town  is  the 
scat  of  trilmnalB  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  oommnnal  and 
ecclesiastical  colleges ;  it  has  also  a  public  libnuy,  a  museum,  and  a 
theatre.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hosiery,  potash,  and  leather; 
the  commeroe  is  considerable  in  salt,  iron,  timber,  wine,  brandy, 
r^heese,  kc  SL-Amowr,  18  miles  S.  from  Lons*le^ulnier,  has  marble- 
iawing-miUs,  naileriei^  taa-yards,  and  2527  inhabitants  in  the  com- 
mune. BaunU'lU'MeuieurMf  6  miles  from  Lons-le^idnier,  is  a  small 
place  of  770  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  gorge  on  the  Seille, 
4od  is  famous  for  its  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  the  church  of  which 
is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  contains  tombs  of  the  counts  of 
Bourgogne. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Poligny,  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of 
the  Jura  chain,  near  the  source  of  the  Qlantine,  at  a  distance  of 
18  miles  K.E.  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  1064  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  has  a  population  of  5615.  It  consists  chiefly  of  four  well- 
built  streets,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  numerous 
fountains  that  adorn  the  town.  Poligny  has  a  college,  manufactures 
of  pottery,  casks,  saltpetre,  and  oil ;  iron-works,  dyehouses,  tan-yards, 
and  hydraulic  saw-miUs.  Marble  and  alabaster  are  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  tribunal  of  first  instance  is  at  Arbois,  a 
pretty  town  5  miles  to  the  northward,  the  birth-place  of  Pichegru. 
Arbois  has  a  college  and  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper, 
oil,  and  leather,  and  trade  in  the  excellent  white  wines  of  the  district. 
There  are  iron-woriu,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  nitre-works,  and  nuneries 
at  Arbois.  Champagnole,  a  well-built  town,  wil^  8276  inhabitants, 
Rttuated  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Rivel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ain,  and 
near  the  village  and  extensive  iron-works  of  Sirod,  is  a  place  of  some 
nommercial  activity.  It  has  a  large  iron-wire  factory,  hydraulic 
«aw-mills,  naileries,  ko,  SaUm,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Poligny,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  little  river  Furieuse,  a  feeder  of  the 
lioue,  and  near  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  high  mountains,  has  a 
college,  a  handsome  church  dedicated  to  St-Anatole,  and  7481 
inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  era  numerous  salt-springs, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  salt-works  in  France,  which  are  inclosed  by 
thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  extending  806  yards  in  length 
bv  100  yards  in  breadth.  Sulphate  of  soda,  brandy,  and  leather  are 
sUo  manufactured,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  gypsum- 
quarries,  paper>mills,  and  iron-works. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  St,  Claude,  situated 
between  three  wooded  and  rocky  motmtains,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tacon  with  the  Bienne,  which  ii  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  1482  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  28  miles 
8.  by  E.  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  college,  and  5835  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The 
town,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  St-Claude,  is  well 
built,  and  ornamented  with  some  pretty  promenades  and  handsome 
fountains.  The  cathedral  church  of  St-Pierre  is  the  principal 
bnildioff.  The  town  is  famous  for  turnery  in  bone,  irory,  horn,  and 
wood ;  buttons,  tobacco,  and  musical  boxes,  wind  instruments,  combs, 
hardware,  pins,  crape,  cotton-yam,  leather,  paper,  tiles,  and  pottery 
are  also  manufactured.  Morez,  on  the  Bienne,  is  situated  in  a  gorge 
formed  by  two  mountains,  which  rise  almost  perpendictdarly  to  the 
height  of  1200  feet>  and  scarcely  leave  room  between  their  naked 
aides  for  two  rows  of  houses  and  the  street  that  separates  them. 
The  population  amounts  to  2726,  who  maintain  themselves  by  manu- 
facturing iron,  iron-wirei  cotton-yam,  leather,  and  watch  and  clock 
movements. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  D6U,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article.  [D6l8.]  The  other  cantons  of  this 
Hrrondissement  are  named  from  mere  villages. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  St.-01aude,  is 
included  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Besan^on,  and 
belongs  to  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Besan^on  is  head- 
quarters. To  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire  it  used  to 
return  two  members. 
(Dictionnaire dela France;  Annuairt potw T^n  1853 ;  OfficialPaper$,) 
JURA  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  given  to  a  mountain  system  which 
consists  of  several  parallel  chains  extending  along  the  firontiers  of  | 
France,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  in  a  direction  m>m  south-eouth- 
west  to  north-north-east  from  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  towards  the  north,  where  it  is  con- 
nected by  some  lower  elevations  with  the  Yosgea.  The  length  of 
the  system  is  about  180  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Jura  Mountains  are  found  in 
the  most  eastern  chain,  which  extends  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  the  other  chains  diminish  in  height  towards  the  west,  and  do 
not  form  continuous  ranges,  but  rather  consist  of  isolated  elevations 
connected  at  their  bases.  Very  few  of  the  valleys  among  these 
mountains  are  transversal;  most  of  them  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  chains.  The  highest  points  in  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  chain  are  those  of  Reoulet,  Teudre,  La-Ddle,  and 
Colombieri  which  rise  respectively  to  5959,  5543,  5513,  and  5494  feet 


above  the  sea-level ;  the  mean  height  of  this  diain  is  abont  4800  feetL 
The  highest  point  in  the  second  chain  does  not  nmeh  exceed  4300 
feet  Tlie  highest  part  of  these  mountains,  which  is  full  3000  feet 
lower  than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Alps,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  other  resinous  trees ;  fkrther  down,  the  beech,  the 
ash,  the  lime,  and  the  oak  flourish ;  and  the  lower  slopes  are  occupied 
with  vineyards  or  cultivated  for  the  production  of  maize  or  barley. 
The  mountains  also  abound  in  excellent  pastcue,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cheese 
is  made.  [Juba,  Department  ot]  Wolves  are  common ;  the  brown 
bear  and  the  wild  cat  are  said  to  be  met  with,  but  rarely. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains  presents  in 
general  steep  abrupt  sides,  but  on  the  west  they  slope  down  by  almost 
insensible  degrees.  They  are  composed  of  a  hanl  gray  limestone, 
mixed  with  alternate  beds  of  marl  and  day ;  in  some  places  alabaster, 
gypsum,  asphalte,  coal,  marble,  and  petrifactions  of  various  kinds, 
especially  those  csdled  oolites,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Jurassic 
system,  are  found.  Iron-mines,  sulphurous  and  salt  springs  abound ; 
stalactitio  grottoes  and  waterfalls  are  numerous;  among  ti&e  latter  is 
the  magnificent  Sautniu-Doubs.  [Doubbl]  An  important  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Jura  system  is  the  number  of  erratic  stone-blocks 
that  are  found  high  up  the  eastern  slopes,  at  points  opposite  the 
opening  of  the  great  valleys  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps. 

The  region  just  described  is  that  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Jura 
Mountains,  but  the  name  among  geologists  has  a  wider  acceptation, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  limestone  country  through  Suabia  and 
Franconia  being  distinguished  as  the  German  Jura,  rising  in  the 
Rauhe-Alb,  near  Ulm,  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  general 
direction  of  all  these  calcareous  mountains  is  north-eastward,  but  in 
Franconia  it  changes  to  northward;  their  boundaries  are  littie 
sinuous :  their  breadth  averages  about  20  mUes,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  Bambei^  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhdne  the  length  exceeds  400  miles. 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Swiss  and  German  Jura  on  tiie  south  calca- 
reous rocks,  belonging  to  the  same  geological  era,  range  in  front  of 
the  primary  rocks  of  the  Alps,  from  Chambery  to  Vienna,  more  than 
500  miles;  and  similar  ranges  of  the  same  strata  occupy  the  right  side 
of  the  Sadne  and  the  left  of  the  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  and  connect 
themselves  with  the  oolites  which  encircle  the  basin  of  Pari&  Thus 
the  Swiss  Jura  described  above  occupies  a  nearly  central  position  with 
respect  to  an  immense  and  ramified  system  of  elevated  limestone  dis- 
tricts all  belonging  to  one  geological  system ;  and  hence  it  has  become 
the  almost  uniyersal  practice  of  the  continental  geologists  to  designate 
that  series  of  rocks  by  the  title  of  the  'Jura  formation,'  a  term 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  oolitic  system  of  English  geologista. 

The  mountains  of  the  German,  Swiss,  and  French  Jura>  regarded 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  indosing  between 
their  ranges  an  immense  basin,  which  contains  the  greater  portion  of 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  the  whole  of  Alsace,  Suabia^  Franconia,  and 
Hesse.  Against  this  inclosed  region  the  oolitic  ranges  present  bold 
and  abrupt  descents,  while  toward  the  exterior  the  slopes  are  gentla 
The  chalk  formation  partially  surrounds  the  Jura  ranges  on  the 
French  and  Gkrman  sides,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  basin  not  a  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  Swiss  Jura  the  strata  are  thrown  up  at  high  angles  of 
elevation,  and  consequently  form  long  extended  ridges  and  chains ; 
the  Suabian  region  is  formed  of  rocks  which  lie  in  regular  and  nearly 
horizontal  layers,  and  constitute  an  extended  and  uniform  plateau; 
in  Franconia  dolomite  abounds,  and  crowns  the  heights  witii  pic- 
turesque rocks  resembling  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  ruined  oasties. 
The  mineral  composition  of  the  Jura  ranges  is  evexywhere  similar, 
and  form  a  series  comparable  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  England  and  Kormaudy.  The  German  Jura  contains  the 
subdivisions  of  the  oolitic  series  from  tiie  lias  upwards  to  the  combraah. 
The  dolomites  and  lithographic  slates  constitute  a  distinct  upper  band 
of  the  Jura  formation,  corresponding  to  the  Portland  oolites. 

The  determination  of  the  geological  epoch  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Jura  ranges  to  constitute  dry  land  is  important,  especially  in  reference 
to  two  phenomena  which  are  witnessed  in  these  mountains,  namely, 
the  ossiferous  caverns  of  Franconia,  and  the  dispersion  of  erratic 
blocks  from  the  High  Alps.  The  opinion  of  John  Hunter  that  the 
caverns  of  the  district  oi  Muggendorf  were  filled  by  bears  which 
voluntarily  retired  thither,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Buckland  and  Von  Meyer.  The  geological  era  of  their  existence  is 
perhaps  subsequent  to  the  whole  tertiary  period;  but  Von  Buch's 
yiew  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurassic  limestones  seems  to  imply  their 
prominence  as  islands  in  the  ancient  European  sea  before  tiie  depo- 
sition of  the  chalk.  The  erratic  blocks  mentioned  above  as  lying  in  vast 
abundance  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  ascending  towards 
their  summits  even  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet  above  the  Aar 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  now  interpose  their  waters  between 
the  Jura  and  the  mouxitains  whence  the  blocks  were  drifted^  are 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinarily  those  which  came  from  a 
particular  district  are  distinct  from  the  others  and  seMn  to  have 
been  brought  by  a  distinct  channel.  Blocks  from  the  Grisons  have 
descended  the  yalley  of  the  Rhine ;  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Ziirich  and  in  the  drainage  of  the  Limmat  are  derived  from 
the  mountains  of  Glarus;  while  in  the  yalley  of  the  Aar  and  on  tha 
slopes  of  the  Jura  lie  fragments  from  the  Bernese  Alps. 
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To  acecmnt  for  these  facts  nomerooB  ipeciilatioiis  have  been  pro- 
posed. De  Lao  imagined  a  projectile  force  to  haye  displaced  the 
blocks  when  the  Alps  were  raised ;  Saussure,  Escher,  Von  Buch,  De 
Beaumont,  &c.,  speak  of  the  effects  of  water  thrown  into  violent 
agitation  (as  some  think  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains) ;  Dolomieu 
attributed  the  inequalities  of  surface,  which  render  the  physical 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  nature 
almost  desperate,  to  operations  subsequent  to  the  scattering  of  the 
blocks;  Venturi  introduced  the  consideration  of  floating  ice-rafts; 
the  very  feasible  theory  of  Agassis  is  that  they  were  deposited  by 
glaciers ;  while  others  have  attempted  to  master  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  by  admitting  great  changes  of  level  since  the  blocks  were 
moved  from  their  native  sites. 

JOTLAND,  or  JYLLAND,  a  large  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Thename  Was  formerly  given  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
which  constitntes  the  continentfd  portion  of  the  kingdom,  but  at 
present  it  is  restricted  to  the  northern  half,  which  is  sometimes  called 
North  Jutland,  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  being  considered  as  South 
Jutland.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  E.  by  the 
Cattegat  and  the  Little  Belt»  and  S.  by  Schleswig ;  and  lies  between 
55"  20'  and  57'  42'  N.  lat,  and  8*"  6'  and  10'  50'  £.  long.  Its  form  as 
far  as  57°  12'  is  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram  lying  nearly  due 
north  and  south ;  the  northern  part  is  almost  a  right  angled  triangle. 
The  extreme  length  is  aboiit  170  miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  parallelo- 
gram varies  from  70  to  85  miles,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  100  miles,  the 
district  of  Kalloe  projecting  towards  the  east  The  area  is  9696 
square  miles ;  the  population  was  604,525  in  1850. 

Few  countries  have  such  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  proportion  to 
their  area  as  tibe  Danish  peninsula,  which,  especially  on  the  mors 
elevated  east  coast,  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inletn,  and 
no  town  is  above  45  miles  from  the  sea.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  inlets,  the  Lilm-Fiord  [Denmark,  vol.ii.  col.  710],  extends  across 
and  insulates  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  about  100  miles 
long,  and  contains  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  called 
Mors,  situated  in  the  broad  part,  has  an  area  of  186  square  miles. 
In  1825  the  North  Sea  broke  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
separated  it  from  the  Llim-Fiord,  and  the  breach  has  since  been 
gradually  enlai^ed,  but  the  openings  are  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
of  much  draught  The  apparent  advantage  of  the  extensive  line  of 
coast  possessed  by  Jiitland  is  much  diminished  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  sea,  and  the  innumerable  little  islands,  sandbanks,  and  shoals 
'which  render  access  difficult  The  north  coast,  besides  an  immense 
range  of  sandbanks  rising  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  rendered 
dangerous  to  navigators  by  numerous  currents  and  the  shortness  and 
rapidity  of  the  waves.  The  west  coast,  facing  the  German  Ocean  for 
above  200  miles,  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  moving  sand  and  a 
chain  of  sandhills,  within  which  there  are  many  good  pastures.  The 
southern  part  of  the  west  coast  is  alluvial  soil,  extremely  fertile,  but 
swampy  and  unhealthy,  and  requiring  dykes  to  protect  it  from  the 
inroads  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  however  sometimes  breaks 
through  them,  as  happened  in  1634,  when  15,000  persons  perished. 
The  east  coast  is  more  elevated,  rising  in  chalk-clifis  above  the  sea. 


and  to  the  sonth  of  Aaihuus  it  presents  a  series  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  eminences.    [Belt.] 

The  only  elevations  m  Jutland  ave  a  range  of  low  hills,  seldom 
rising  above  a  few  hundred  feet :  they  ore  ihe  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which  runs  through  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  and  thence 
extends  through  the  whole  peninsula,  terminating  at  its  extreme 
northern  point,  the  promontory  of  Skagen.  Only  the  Himm^laberg 
attains  the  height  of  1200  feet;  no  others  attain  more  than  700  feet 
The  rivers  are  very  smal],  and  are  all  called  'aae ;'  the  largest  are — 
the  Scholmaae,  Widaae,  Bredeaae,  and  Ribsaae. 

The  climate  is  comparatively  temperate,  but  very  variable,  with 
frequent  fogs  and  rains.  The  winten  are  not  very  rigorous,  but  the 
summon  are  often  extremely  hot  With  respect  to  the  soil,  more 
than  half  is  arable  land,  a  quarter  is  heath,  above  700  square  miles 
are  meadows  a^d  marshes,  about  300  square  miles  are  forests,  and 
about  235  tracts  of  moving  sand.  The  productions  are  com  (more 
than  sufficient  for  the  inluibitants),  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  some 
timber.  In  the  11th  century  the  ootmtry  was  covered  with  vast 
forests,  and  there  are  still  considerable  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  fta, 
on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  there  are  only  willow,  beech,  and 
alder.  The  hones  are  lai^e,  but  fitter  for  draught  than  for  riding. 
The  breed  of  black  cattie  is  good,  and  numben  of  them  and  of  hogs 
are  exported  to  Holstein.  There  is  abundance  of  game,  and  some 
wild  boan  are  still  found  in  the  forests.  The  lakes,  giilfs,  and  bays 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  four  large  districts  called  '  stifts,'  in 
this  instance  equivalent  to  diocese  or  bishopric.  Aolborg  in  the 
north ;  Aarhuus  in  the  east ;  Wibor^  in  the  centre ;  and  Ribe  in  the 
south  and  west  Aalbobo,  including  the  capital,  Aalborg,  the  towns 
of  Hidrring,  Thisted,  and  Nyekiobing,  with  the  islands  of  Mon  and 
Lessoe,  and  Aarhuus,  with  its  capital,  Aarhuus,  and  the  town  of 
Banders,  have  been  already  describod.  Wibtyrg  has  an  area  of  about 
1100  square  miles,  and  about  95,000  inhabitants.  Wiborg,the  capital, 
is  situated  on  a  small  lake  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and 
has  about  5500  inhabitants.  It  is  24  miles  in  circuit,  is  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  has  six  gates,  and  is  pretty  well  btdlt  There  are  a 
cathedral  and  two  other  churches^  and  a  few  manufactories.  The 
bishopric  of  Eibe,  or  JUpen,  the  most  extensive  of  the  stifbs,  has  an 
area  of  3900  square  miles,  but  is  in  proportion  tiie  least  populous, 
having  only  170,000  inhabitants.  Ribe,  tiie  capital  and  seat  of  the 
bishop,  is  a  small  walled  town  with  3500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  a  little  river  called  the  Ribsaae,  2  miles  from  the  German  Ocean. 
Only  small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  trade  in 
com,  oxen,  and  hones.  Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  a  church,  and 
the  oldest  Latin  school  in  Denmark  (founded  in  1248),  with  a  library. 
Fredericia,  the  only  fortress  in  Jutland,  is  in  this  diocese ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  Little  Belt,  has  5000  inhabitants,  a  Calvinist,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  custom-house  for  ships 
passing  through  the  Little  Belt^  and  other  public  buildings,  and  several 
manufactories. 

JYNAGUR.    [HiTOUSTAN.] 

JYPOOR.    [HurDUBTAzr.] 
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KAADEN.  [EoEB.] 
KABYLES.  [ALofeMB.] 
EAFFA,  Caffa,  or  Feodotia,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
is  built  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  in  45"  2f  N.  lat, 
35**  20'  K  long.,  on  a  wide  open  bay,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles 
across.  The  town  stands  on  the  most  western  angle  of  this  bay,  and 
its  harbour  is  protected  by  a  projecting  cape.  In  ancient  times  the 
town  was  called  Theodoaia,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  According  to  the  author  of  the  '  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine,'  it  was  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  importance  appean  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Leucon,  the  oontemi)orary  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  it  a  port,  and  gave  certain  advanti^ges  to  Athenian  ships 
which  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  grain  back  to  Athens. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (who  probably  lived  in  the 
2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era),  it  was  then  called  Ardauda  in  the 
Alan  or  Tauric  dialect,  which  name  signifies  *  the  seven  gods.'  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  between  the  12th  and  14th 
centuries,  when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  with  India  through  Persia  from  this  town. 
In  1474  it  was  taken  from  the  Genoese  by  the  Turks,  but«  still  con- 
tinued a  considerable  place,  though  its  population  had  decreased  from 
80,000  to  20,000.  The  population  now,  exclusive  of  military,  does 
not  exceed  8000.  The  wan  which  the  Russians,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  carried  on  in  these  parts,  ruined  Kaffa.  The  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls,  which  are  strengthened  by  numerous  towers,  is 
an  oblong  square  more  than  a  mile  in  perimeter.  In  1806  Russia  tried 
to  restore  the  prosperity  of  Kaffa  by  declaring  it  a  free  harbour,  and 
by  establishing  a  quarantine,  an  assurance  company,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  museum  of  antiquities  (which  are  frequently  found  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood), a  library,  &c. ;  the  effect  of  these  efforts  was  at  first  con- 
siderable. In  1817  the  exports  were  valued  at  4,000,000  rubles,  but 
in  1880  the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,148,288  rabies,  nor  the  imports 
890,910  rubles ;  and  now  the  exports  hardly  average  400,000  rubles. 
Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  oyster  bed&  Caviar  is  made  here,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco.  Kafia  exports  wool,  skins  and  hides,  fish,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  salt 

(Pallas;  Lyall,  Travels  in  Ruttia;  Demosthenes,  Leptifk,  o,  9; 
Strabo,  viL ;  Stei^  Bysant) 

KAFFA,  a  country  in  eastern  A&ioa  south  of  Abyssinia,  is  said  to 
be  of  considerable  extent,  It  contains  several  high  mountains,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys.  Numerous  water- 
courses drain  the  country,  and  all  of  them  join  the  Qoshop,  or 
Gojeb,  a  large  river  originating  in  several  branches  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Kafia.  On  the  north  of  Ka&  is  Enarea,  and  on  the  west  a 
wilderness,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  large  quadrupeds  (elephants, 
giraffes,  &o.,)  ace  found.  The  country  is  fertile^  and  partly  well 
cultivated.  Cotton  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  The  coffee-tree  is 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Enarea,  indigenous 
and  a  forest-tree.  It  is  not  stated  that  coffee  is  an  article  of  export, 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  coffee  called  in  these  parts  '  Ghiva '  has 
derived  its  name  from  this  country,  as  the  Arabs  assert  that  it  has 
been  transplanted  to  Yemen  from  toAt  part  of  Africa. 

The  capital  is  Soonee,  a  town  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
African  travdlers,  has  between  6000  and  7000  inhabitants.  This  place 
and  some  othen  are  visited  by  the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 
their  goods  (rock-salt^  copper,  horses,  cattie,  and  some  India  stuffii, 
brought  from  Gondar),  for  cotton,  cotton-cloth,  which  is  made  in  the 
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country,  and  Blavea.     The  inhabitante,  it  is  said,  call  themaelyea 
Cliristlans. 

(Kmpf,  ia  the  M<maUberieht€  der  Baiiner  GeteUtchafi  fUr  Srdkwnde.) 

KAFFRARIA,  is  the  name  giyen  by  Europeans  to  the  eastern 
part  of  South  Africa,  from  the  north-east  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony 
to  about  24**  S.  lat.  The  Kaffir  race  extend  fSuiher  north,  probably 
as  far  as  the  Zambezi  River.  At  Sofala  Bay,  in  20'  S.  lat.  Salt  saw 
natives  whom  he  considered  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Kaffirs. 

The  complexion  of  the  Kaffirs  varies  from  a  yellowish-brown  or 
copper  hue  to  that  of  deep  black.  The  nose  approaches  to  an  arched 
form ;  they  have  thick  lips. and  hair  curly,  but  less  woolly  than  the 
negroe&    The  Kaffir  females  are  among  the  handsomest  in  Africa. 

The  Arabian  and  other  Mussulman  traders  and  conquerors  who 
formed  establishments  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  b^towed  the 
general  appellation  of  Kafir,  or  'Unbeliever,'  on  the  native  population. 
The  name  was  adopted  first  by  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  English. 

Kafiraria,  properly  so  called,  extends  for  about  600  miles  along  the 
coast,  from  tiie  Great  Key  River  to  Dalagoa  Bay,  and  inland  as  far 
as  the  high  land  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Orange  River  and  the  Atlantic. 
It  runs  in  a  north-east  direction  at  an  average  distance  of  about  100 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  eastern  or  Kaffir  side  of  the  ridge  is  more 
abrupt  than  the  western,  which  slopes  in  a  sort  of  table-land  towards 
the  Atlantic.    Kaffraria  is  a  land  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys. 

In  the  Amaponda  country  KaSLt  viUages  are  scattered  about,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  graze  in  the  plains,  while  the  lower  sides 
of  the  hills  exhibit  patches  of  cultivated  ground.  Beasts  of  prey  are 
not  numerous :  now  and  then  a  lion,  and  more  frequently  a  tiger,  or 
i-ather  leopard,  are  met  .prowling  in  the  more  secluded  ravinea  The 
hippopotamus  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  natives.  The  country  abounds  in  game,  antelopes,  hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges.  There  are  quantities  of  baboons  and  monkeys,  and 
also  serpents  and  other  Bepttles. 

Four  nations,  originally  of  one  stock,  are  the  chief  occupants  of 
tbe  cotmtry  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  Dalagoa  Bay — 
the  Amakosa,  the  Amatimba,  called  by  the  Dutch  Tambookies,  the 
Amaponda  or  Hambona,  whom  the  Dutch  have  named  Mambookies, 
and  the  Yatvahs  or  Zoolahs,  sometimes  called  Amozoolah. 

The  Yatvahs  or  Zoolahs  acquired  considerable  influence  under  their 
late  chief  Chaka.  They  were  originally  a  small  tribe  who  came  not 
many  y^An  since  from  the  north,  somewhere  about  the  mouutains 
west  of  English  River,  which  falls  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  Their  language 
is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Amakosa  and  other  southern  ^ffirs, 
and  is  said  to  have  more  affinity  to  the  Siohuana  or  Betchouana 
language.  They  are  a  fine  athletic  race  ;  in  war  they  carry  large  oval 
shields  of  bullock's  hide,  and  an  umconto,  or  spear,  besides  a  bundle 
of  assagais.  The  country  is  represented  as  very  fine,  rich  in  pastiire, 
and  abouuding  with  cattle. 

The  tribes  who  live  in  the  low  lands  round  Dalagoa  Bay  are  said  to 
be  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  favourably  disposed  to  trade  with 
strangers.  Captain  Owen  mentions  the  amval  at  Dalagoa  Bay  of  a 
caravan  from  the  interior,  consisting  of  1000  natives,  with  from  800 
to  400  elephants'  tusks,  and  a  great  qxiantity  of  cattle.  He  repre- 
sents the  people  as  honest  in  their  manner  of  dealing ;  their  prudence 
will  not  edlow  them  to  give  their  merchandise  for  the  momentary 
gratification  of  rum  or  tobMsoo;  but  they  have  a  great  desire  for  doth. 
Of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Dalagoa  Bay  we  know  veiy  little. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  1844,  and  Lieutenant  Ruxton  in  1845,  travelled  into 
the  interior  of  those  regions.  The  government  of  the  Kaffirs  is  a 
sort  of  clanship  system.  The  population  of  each  Kaffir  tribe  is 
divided  into  kraiils,  or  hamlets,  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  families, 
each  family  occupying  a  separate  hut  There  is  a  petty  chief  in  each 
kraal,  who  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  over  the  people. 
A  higher  chief  rules  over  a  whole  district,  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  kraals.  These  higher  chiefs  are  hereditary  and  independent  of 
each  other,  although  they  acknowledge  to  a  certain  extent  the 
authority  of  the  Umkumkani,  or  great  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  original  possessor  of  all  the  land  and  cattle  within 
its  territory.  No  individual  is  allowed  to  kill  any  of  his  cattle  with- 
out permission  of  the  chief,  who  claims  part  of  the  carcass  as  his 
right :  likewise  the  fLrst-fruits  of  the  season  are  not  allowed  to  be 
gathered  without  permission  of  the  great  chief  of  the  tribe.  All  the 
land  is  held  in  common,  except  a  small  patch  to  each  family.  The 
Kaffin  have  no  written  laws,  but  certain  long-established  principles 
and  usages,  any  infraction  of  which  by  a  chief  would  be  opposed  by 
his  subjects  at  large.  The  Kaffirs  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being,  for  whom  they  have  several  names  in  the  language, 
but  they  have  no  form  of  worship,  and  their  notions  of  a  future  life 
are  very  vague  and  unsettled.  They  have  no  idols,  but  have  an 
abundance  of  superstitious  usaees. 

The  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  are  nemispherical,  and  mostly  from  18  to 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  high.  They  are  made  of 
flexible  boughs  covered  with  thatch,  and  plastered  with  clay  or  cow- 
«1  ong.  A  few  mats,  coarse  earthenware  pots  of  native  manufacture, 
a  rvah.  basket  so  closely  woven  as  to  contain  liquids,  a  calabash,  and 
a  bundle  of  assagais — these  oonstitute  all  the  furniture  of  a  common 
Kaffir  hut 


The  wars  which  have  disturbed  the  south  African  territories  of  lato 
years,  and  the  effect  of  these  wars  on  the  relations  of  the  Kaffir  tribes 
with  the  British  government,  are  noticed  under  Bbiush  Kaffbabia* 

KAFFRARIA,  BRITISH.    [Bbitibq  Kaffbabia.] 

KAFFRISTAN.    [Caffbistan.] 

KAHIRA,  or  CAIRO  (El  Ckdhireh  Muar),  the  capital  of  modem 
Egypt,  is  situated  in  30"  2'  N.  lat,  3V  15'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain  midway 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  has  about  250,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  suburbs.  The  tract  of  land  between  the  town 
and  the  river,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  width,  in  the  direcUon  of 
Boolak,  the  northern  harbour  of  Cairo,  becomes  narrower  farther 
south,  so  as  to  be  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  in  the  direction  of  Must 
el-Ateeokah,  or  Old  Cairo,  the  southern  harbour  or  landing  place. 
Cairo  occupies  about  three  square  miles ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
the  gates  of  which  are  shut  at  night,  and  is  commanded  by  a  large 
citadel  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  on  one  of  the  lower  eleva- 
tions of  the  contiguous  ridge,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Pasha. 
The  streets  of  Cairo  are  unpaved,  irregular,  and  narrow ;  they  are 
more  like  lanes  than  streets.  The  great  thoroughfare  streets  have 
generally  a  row  of  shops  on  each  side.  Above  the  shops  are  apart- 
ments which  do  not  communicate  with  them,  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  private  fiunilies.  Most  of  the  by-streets  have  a  wooden  gate  at 
eacn  end,  closed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter  within,  who  opens 
it  to  persons  who  require  admittance.  There  are  also  many  courts 
with  several  narrow  lanes  branching  out  of  thtoi,  but  no  thorough- 
fare, and  only  one  common  entrance,  with  a  gate,  which  ia  also  closed 
at  night  The  external  walls  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  cased 
to  the  height  of  the  first  floor  with  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  tbe 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  superstructure,  the  front  of  which 
generally  projects  about  two  feet,  is  of  burnt  brick  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  but  often  plastered.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  coat 
of  plaster.  The  ground-floor  apartments  next  the  street  have  small 
wooden  grated  windows ;  but  the  windows  of  the  upper  apartments 
are  mostly  formed  of  turned  wood  lattice-work,  which  is  so  close  that 
it  shuts  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  but  adoiits  the  air.  In  the 
better  houses  the  windows  are  furnished  with  frames  of  glass  in  the 
inside,  which  are  closed  in  the  winter,  for  a  penetrating  cold  is  felt 
in  Egypt  when  the  thermometer  is  below  60**.  The  houses  in  general 
are  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  inclose  an  open 
unpaved  court,  into  which  the  principal  apartments  look.  In  the 
court  is  a  well  of  slightly  brackish  water,  which  filters  through  the 
soil  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  its  most  shaded  side  are  commonly  two 
water-jars,  which  are  daily  replenished  with  water  of  Uie  Nile^ 
brought  from  the  river  in  skina 

There  are  in  the  town  three  or  four  squares  or  open  places  of  oon- 
aiderable  extent,  two  of  which  are  ovei&owed  during  the  high  floods 
of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the  squares  are  surrounded  with  good  private 
houses.  Among  the  mosques,  which  number  between  300  and  400, 
four  are  distingmshed  for  their  size  and  architecture — that  of  Tooloon, 
which  dates  from  the  9th  century ;  that  of  El  Hakim ;  that  of  El  Azhar, 
which  has  a  splendid  dome,  and  a  college  attached  to  it;  and  lastly, 
the  mosque  of  Hhasaneyn,  with  its  high  dome,  its  two  lofty  minarets, 
and  its  marble  and  other  ornaments.  These  buildings  are  considered 
master-pieces  of  Arabian  arcbitectiura  Among  the  other  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  between  60  and  70 
in  the  town,  several  of  them  very  spacious,  handsomely  ornamented 
and  painted  extenially  and  internally,  the  various  apartments  being 
pav^  with  marble.  The' coffee-houses,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  extremely  plain  and  unadorned.  There  are  in  Cairo  numerous 
buildings  called  wekalehs,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants  and 
their  goods.  These  buildings  ore  square  or  oblong,  having  an  open 
court  m  the  middle,  with  vaulted  warehouses  for  merchandise  on  the 
ground  floor  opening  into  the  court,  and  lodgings  above  them.  The 
shops  in  the  streets  are  small  square  recesses  or  cells,  about  6  or  7  feet 
high  and  between  4  and  6  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  just  room 
enough  for  the  seller  and  one  or  two  customers.  The  public  gardens 
consist  of  groves  of  orange-  and  lemon-trees  and  vines;  and  the 
cemeteries,  both  within  and  without  the  town,  are  also  frequented  as 
promenades. 

Of  the  population  of  Cairo  about  135,000  are  native  Mussulmans, 
60,000  Copts,  between  3000  and  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers 
from  various  countries.  The  police  maintained  in  the  metropolis  is 
tolerably  strict:  punishments  are  arbitrary  but  lenient;  convicted 
malefactors  are  mostly  employed  in  the  public  worka 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  are.  Booing,  with  the  custom-house, 
the  bazaar,  the  printing-press,  a  school  or  college,  some  silk  manu- 
factories, and  about  18,000  inhabitants;  Musr-el-Ateeckah,  where  the 
town  of  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  once  stood,  and  where  the  vast 
granaries,  consisting  of  seven  square  towers,  and  called  '  the  granaries 
of  Joseph,'  are  now  seen;  Schoobra,  with  a  country-house  and  fine 
gardens  of  the  Pasha ;  Aboo  Zabel,  where  is  a  school  of  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  suigery,  and  a  large  military  hospital,  all  created  by 
the  Pasha  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  between  Boolak  and  Old  Cairo  are  tbe 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha  Nearly  opposite 
Cairo,  on  the  «eft  bank  of  the  Nile,  are  the  great  pyramids  of  Jizeh  ; 
and  in  the  island  of  Roda  is  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  a  graduatcu 
column,  for  marking  the  height  of  the  inundations  of  the  river. 
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Cairo  Btill  xnaintaiiui  the  reputation  of  being  the  beet  echool  of 
Arabic  literature ;  and  for  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurisprudence 
the  fame  of  its  professors  remains  unrivalled.  Schools  for  children 
are  veiy  numerous :  almost  eveiy  mosque  has  a  koottab,  or  day-school^ 
attached  to  it,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  reading  the  'Koran/ 
and,  if  required,  in  writing  and  arithmetic  The  schoolmasten  are 
mostly  persons  of  very  little  learning.  Those  youths  who  propose  to 
devote  themselves  to  religious  employment  or  the  learned  professions 
pursue  their  studies  in  a  great  college  attached  to  the  mosque  of  Kl 
Azhar,  which  has  a  considerable  library.  The  instruction  is  given 
gratuitously.    The  number  of  students  is  about  1500,  from  almost  all 

{>art8  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Mehemet  Ali  having  seized  the 
ands  of  the  mosques,  the  Azhar  has  scarcely  any  revenue ;  the  pro- 
fessors therefore  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  teaching  in  private  houses, 
by  copying  books,  and  on  the  presents  which  they  receive  from  the 
wealthy.  Besides  this  college  or  university,  there  are,  an  elementary 
school  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Casr-el-Ain,  a  school  of  admimstration 
to  instruct  those  who  are  designed  for  civil  offices,  and  a  school  of 
artillery  and  engineering.  In  the  city  there  are  also  four  primary 
schools,  a  magnetic  observatory,  a  theatre,  several  hospitals,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

Cairo  was  foimded  in  the  reign  of  Moez  Ledinillah,  fourth  Mahadi, 
and  first  Fatimite  Khalif  of  Egypt,  about  a.d.  970.  It  was  called 
Masr-el-Kahirah,  and  became  immediately  the  capital  of  Egypt  and 
the  residence  of  the  khalifs.  After  the  destruction  of  Fostat  by  the 
Crusaders  the  city  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  population.  It  was 
taken  by  Schirkouh,  general  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  in  1169,  and 
soon  after  Saladin,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  command  in  Egypt, 
surrounded  Cairo  vrith  walls  and  built  the  citadeL  Under  Saladin 
and  his  successors  Cairo  became  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commercial 
cities  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  central  mart  for  the  products  of  the 
east  and  west.  Its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1507,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  way  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  put  an  end  to  its 
prosperity.  Under  Mehemet  All  and  his  successors  the  city  hss 
recovered  considerably  in  population  and  appearance ;  but  its  inde  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  Alexandria  being  now  the  commercial  capital 
of  Egypt.  Murzuk,  Sennaar,  and  Darf ur  send  a  few  kafilahs  yearly  to 
Cairo,  exchanging  slaves  and  raw  produce  for  manufactured  goods. 

(Lane,  Account  of  the  Manner$  and  Cuttoms  of  the  Modem  EgyptioM; 
Wilkinson ;  Minutoli;  Planat,  ffUtoire  de  la  Rig^nSraiion  de  lEgypte: 
J] Art  de  Verifier  let  IkUea.)     [See  Supplement.] 

KAISABIYEH,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  in  a  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  Erjish-Dagh  (the  ancient  Argseus)  in  about  38*"  41' 
N.  lat,  35*"  25'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at 
25,000,  40,000,  and  50,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians. The  plain  is  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  and  screened  on  the  esst 
and  west  by  low  hills  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  abounds  with  volcanic  deposits.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  walled  moat,  and  further  defended  by  an  old 
citadel  partly  in  ruins.  The  houses,  which  are  from  8000  to  10,000  in 
number,  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  but  many  of  them  have  a  cracked 
and  dilapidated  appearance  caused  by  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the  squares  and  market-places  also 
abound  with  filth ;  and  the  naturally  healthy  climate  is  poisoned  by 
the  absence  of  all  sanitary  arrangements.  The  bazaars  are  extensive 
and  well  supplied  with  European  mauufactured  goods,  woollens, 
silks,  hardware,  iron,  &c.  The  Armenian  merchants  display  their 
wares  in  a  large  place  called  the  Vizir  Khan ;  these  consist  of  hard- 
ware, snuff-boxes,  glass  beads.  Red  Sea  shells  for  ornamentation, 
paper,  cards,  padlocks,  &c.  Of  native  articles  exposed  for  sale  the 
chief  are  yellow  berries,  which  are  grown  in  the  plains  of  Csesarea, 
wool,  gall  nuts,  goata'-hair,  tragacanth,  cotton,  skins,  furs,  sultana 
raisins  and  other  fruits,  madder  and  other  dyestufb.  Among  the 
principal  structures  in  the  town  are  the  mosques,  the  convent  of  Siddi- 
Battal,  and  some  mausoleums.  The  Armenians  have  a  bishop  and 
two  churches  in  Kaisariyeh;  the  Greeks  also  have  a  church.  The 
manufactured  products  of  the  town  are  chiefly  yellow  maroooo  leather, 
cotton-stufi&,  and  cotton-yam. 

Kaisariyeh  in  site  and  sound  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Catareia, 
the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  originally  called  Mazaca.  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  watered  by  the  MeUs,  now  called  the 
Kara-Bu,  which  was  dammed  up  by  kmg  Ariarathes  to  form  a  lake 
a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the .  Halys  (not  Euphrates  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Strabo).  Mazaca  was  called  also  £uad>eia,  and 
numerous  coins  with  this  epigraph  have  been  found  on  the  site.  It 
was  taken  by  Tigranes  and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  to  his  new 
capital  Tigranocerta.  When  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  Mazaca  was  named  UsBsareia. 
It  became  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire. 
When  taken  by  Sapor  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (about  a.d.  259)  it 
nad  a  population  of  400,000.  I^  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  walls 
were  repaired.  There  are  many  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbish  of  ancient 
structures  about  the  town. 

Csesareia  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop  from  an  early  period  of 
the  Church  ;  it  is  the  birthplace  of  St  Basil  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Csesareia  A.D.  870. 

(Strabo;  Suidas;  Eutropius;  "RaimltoTL,  JUiearches  in  Atia Minor ; 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 
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KALENBERG.    [HAiroyBB.] 

KALGUJEW,  a  oonaderable  island  in  the  cirde  of  Meeen,  in  tho 
Russian,  government  of  Archangel,  lies  between  68*  and  69**  40^  N.  lat^, 
47"*  30>nd  48"*  10'  E.  long.,and  is  about  66  miles  in  breadth.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  it  has  some  low  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  centre,  two 
small  rivers,  and  several  brooks  of  fresh  water.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  mosses ;  there  are  also  extensive  morasses.  The  ground  bears 
nothing  but  berries,  some  antiscorbutic  plants,  and  stunted  bushes. 
The  surrounding  sea  is  shallow,  but  swarms  with  fish;  the  coast 
abounds  in  seals,  walrusses,  and  other  such  animals.  The  cliffs  are 
covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  sea-birds ;  the  interior  is  full  of 
polar  bears,  foxes,  &c.  It  is  only  frequented  by  fishermen  and  seal- 
hunters  from  Mezen  and  ArchangeL  The  little  island  of  Piokti-Ko<^ti 
and  some  others  are  near  to  Kalgujew. 

KALMAR.    [Calhab.] 

KALMUCKS.    [Russia.] 

KALU'GA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lying  between 
53"*  24'  and  55*  21'  N.  lat,  33**  20'  and  37''  E.  long.,  is  bounded  W.  and 
N.W.  by  Smolensk,  N.E.  by  Moskwa,  E.  by  Tula,  and  S.  by  Orel.  The  area 
measures  12,134  square  miles.  The  population  in  1846  was  1,006,400, 
The  surface  is  level,  but  here  and  there  broken  by  a  low  hill  or  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  through  it  Forests 
cover  about  half  the  area,  the  arable  lands  about  one-third.  The  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  sanidy  clay.  The  Oka  and  its  numerous  feeders 
are  the  principal  rivers.  There  are  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  the  government.  The  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navigable 
for  beiges,  or  available  for  floating  timber,  are  frozen  trom  November 
to  March.  The  soil  of  Kaluga  being  generally  poor  requires  abundanoe 
of  manure:  the  chief  products  are  rye,  oata^  barley,  wheat,  hemp, 
and  flax.  Barely  enough  for  the  consumption  is  produced.  Horses 
and  homed  cattle  are  scarce.  Horticulture  is  carefully  attended  to* 
The  mineral  products  are  .bog-iron,  millstones,  lime,  gypsum,  and 
turf.  There  are  several  great  iron-forges.  The  manufactures  of 
distilled  spirits,  coarse  woollens,  linen,  sail-cloth,  calico,  silk,  velvet, 
ribands,  leather,  paper,  and  glass  are  important  Kaluga,  the  capital  of 
the  government,  is  situated  in  54°  30'  N.  lat,  36**  5'  E.  long.,  on 
the  Oka,  and  has  32,345  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart 
converted  into  a  public  walk.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  wooden  houses.  The  best  buildings  are  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal 
church.  Hemp-seed,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,  honey,  and  wax  are  laigely 
exported. 

KAMENITZ.    [Croatia.] 

KAMPEN.      [OVKEYSSEL.] 

KAMTCHATKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Asia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south, 
lies  between  51"*  and  63"  N.  kt,  155*'  and  165'  E.  long.  Its  length 
is  above  800  miles,  and  its  width  varies  between  SO  and  120  mUes. 
Its  area  is  stated  to  be  about  80,000  square  miles. 

Its  southern  extremity,  Cape  Lopatka,  is  alow  and  narrow  tonsnia  of 
land  (51°  N.  lat),  which  widens  as  it  proceeds  northward,  and  gradually 
rises  into  mountains.  The  country  south  of  53°  6'  N.  lat.  is  oovered 
with  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  rocky  and  barren,  aud  only  in 
some  inconsiderable  valleys  clothed  with  creeping  cedar,  willow,  and 
stunted  birch.  At  about  53°  5'  N.  lat  is  a  mountain-knoty  whence 
issue  two  ranges,  one  running  due  north,  and  the  other  north-east 
These  ranges  inclose  the  vale  of  the  river  Kamtchatka.  The  western 
range,  which  first  runs  nearly  due  north,  declines  afterwards  to 
north-north-east,  and  in  that  direction  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  peninsula,  joining  north  of  it  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Aldaa 
Mountains.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  high  summits,  and  its  mean 
elevation  probably  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees,  which  in  this 
country  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  .range  running  east 
of  the  river  Kamtchatka  is  distinguished  by  several  high  summits, 
which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  them  still  are  active.  The 
highest,  from  south  to  north,  are  the  Awatchanskaja,  which  rises  to 
about  9500  feet;  the  Tolbatchinskaja,  which  attains  8346  feet;  the 
KUootchewskaja,  the  highest  of  all,  rising  to  15,825  feet;  and  the 
Shiwelutchkaja,  whose  highest  summit  is  10,591  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  These  volcanoes  constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
extensive  series  which  incloses  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and,  teaversing 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  probably  has  a  connection 
with  another  series  of  volcanoes  which  traverses  the  Sunda  and 
Molucca  islands  trom  east  to  west 

The  mountains  approach  close  to  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  com- 
posed of  high  rocks,  rugged  oliffi,  and  bold  promontories,  forming 
numerous  inlets,  the  entrances  to  which  are  blocked  up  by  reefs  of 
rocks.  The  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  trees,  which  grow  to 
a  considerable  height  towards  the  south,  but  diminish  in  size  to  the 
northward.  Numerous  rocks  are  soattered  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shores;  some  of  them  are  only 
discernible  by  the  breakers,  while  others  tower  up  to  a  considerable 
height  The  depth  of  the  sea  varies  considerably  and  suddenly  from 
30  to  90  fdthoms  and  more.  Earthquakes  are  frequent^  and  some- 
times very  violent 

The  western  districts  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  Tarakai,  north 
of  the  mountain-knot,  are  uniformly  low  and  sandy  to  a  distance  of 
about  25  or  30  miles  inland.    They  produce  only  willow,  alder,  aud- 
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mountaiii-ash,  with  lome  scattered  pstdiet  of  stunted  bireb,  and 
towards  the  north  th€^  we  aimest  entirely  overgrown  with  rein-deer 
mots.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  soundings 
▼erj  regular.  The  small  fitera  which  travene  this  region  have  at 
their  mouth  not  more  than  six  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  considerable 
turf  breaking  on  the  sandy  beach. 

The  best  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Tale  of  the  Kamtchatka  River, 
which  towards  its  southern  extremity  is  40  miles  across,  but  grows 
narrower  to  the  northward.  Its  length  is  180  miles.  Its  soil  is  deep 
and  rich,  composed  of  a  black  earth  of  considerable  fertility. 

Among  the  rivers  ouly  the  Kamtchatka  requires  notice.  It  rises 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain-knot,  runs  in  general  in  a 
northern  direction  through  the  vale,  but  at  Niahnei  Kamtchatka, 
where  it  approaches  its  northern  extremity,  it  tarns  east,  and  empties 
itself  into  a  large  but  shallow  bay,  which  is  only  8  feet  deep  at  nigh 
water,  and  in  which  the  breaken  are  very  violent  ^en  an  easterly 
wind  blows.  It  flows  about  800  miles,  and  is  the  only  navigable  river 
in  the  peninsula. 

The  dimate  of  Kamtohatka,  when  compared  with  that  of  Europe 
under  the  same  latitude,  is  very  severe ;  but  it  is  much  milder  than 
the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  The  frost  sets  in  about  the  10th  of 
October ;  but  up  to  the  middle  of  December  the  thermometer  com- 
monly varies  between  23*  and  27*  Fahr.  During  the  following  months 
it  averages  between  14°  and  20*.  In  very  severe  frosts  it  descends  to 
«10*  and  >-15*,  and  sometimes  though  rarely,  to  -25*.  On  the  sea- 
coast  vegetation  does  not  begin  before  the  end  of  April,  but  in  the 
vale  of  the  Kamtchatka,  which  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
it  begins  at  the  end  of  March.  Rain  is  frequent  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  a  great  deal  of  snow  fidls. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  by  the  Russians  about  100  yean  ago. 
In  some  places  on  the  western  coast,  but  more  extensively  in  the  vale 
of  the  Khamtchatka  River,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  white 
cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  and  cucumbers  are  grown,  but  these 
articles  are  only  cultivated  by  the  Russian  settlers.  The  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  is  on  the  increase.  The  natives  formerly  lived 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  by  hunting  bears,  wild  sheep  or 
argalis,  wild  rein-deer,  ermines ;  black,  red,  and  stone  foxes ; 
wolves,  sables,  seals,  and  otters;  but  since  the  number  of  these 
animals  has  considerably  decreased  their  time  and  industry  are 
employed  in  fishing.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  fish  more  abundant. 
The  natives  scarcely  know  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  bears  and 
dogs,  wolves  and  foxes,  sea-otters  and  seals,  waterfowl  and  birds  of 
prey  of  various  sorts,  all  feed  upon  fish.  The  most  numerous  kinds 
are  herrings,  salmon,  and  cod.  Wild-fowl,  both  land  and  aquatic,  are 
very  numerous  Some  of  them  are  eaten ;  but  their  eggs,  of  which 
whole  boats-full  are  easily  collected,  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
inhabitants.  Poultry  is  very  scarce  on  account  of  the  dogs,  who 
devour  the  fowls  wherever  they  find  them.    Whales  are  numerous. 

The  forests  contain  chiefly  birch,  larch,  fir,  and  cedar-pine  (Pinut 
eemira).  The  mineial  wealth  ii  little  known :  in  some  places  there 
is  iron-ore.  and  sulpliur  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes. 

Two  native  tribes  inhabit  the  peninsula,  the  Kamtchatdales  and  the 
Koriakes,  the  former  occupying  the  peninsula  as  far  as  58*  N.  lat. 
The  Koriakes  wander  through  the  country  north  of  the  Kamtchatdales. 
The  Kamtchatdales  are  short,  but  stout,  and  broad  in  the  shoulders : 
their  head  is  large,  their  face  flat  and  broad,  their  cheek-bones  are 
prominent,  their  lips  thin,  and  their  nose  flattened ;  their  hair  is 
black,  bard,  and  lank ;  their  eyes  sunk  in  tho  head,  and  their  legs 
thin.  The  Koriakes  are  principally  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
smallness  of  their  head.  Both  nations  differ  in  language  and  in  mode 
of  life.  The  Kamtchatdales  are  hunters  and  fishermen,  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  in  winter.  The 
Koriakes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their 
numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  of  which  the  richer  among  them 
frequently  possess  several  thousands,  and  their  sledges  are  drawn  by 
these  animsia  .The  whole  population  of  the  peninsula  is  stated  not 
to  exceed  6000  souls,  but  it  seems  that  the  yrandering  Koriakes  are 
not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  number  of  Russian  settlers  and 
their  descendants  is  said  to  amount  to  1400,  a  few  Cossacks  included. 
The  remainder  are  Kamtchatdales. 

The  principal  place  is  now  P^tropaulovski,  built  on  an  extensive 
bay  [AWATSKA  Bat],  with  about  600  inhabitants.  Niahnei  Kamt- 
chatka, on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  hardly  contains  more  than  100  inhabitants.  Bolcheresk 
has  a  small  harbour  on  the  western  coant  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Kamtchatka  is  inconsiderable.  It  exports  only 
the  furs  of  several  animals  which  are  taken  by  the  natives,  and 
imports  flour,  sugar,  colonial  goods,  whisky,  &c.,  chiefly  from 
Okhotsk,  and  partly  from  Java. 

Kamtchatka  is  a  Russian  province  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  or  that  of  Irkutsk. 

(Cook,  Beechy,  Sner,  Kmsenstem,  and  Langsdorff,  Voyages.) 

KANAOA.    [AuBUMAK  Islands.] 

KANDAHAR,  or  CANDAHAR,  a  fortified  city  of  Central  Afghan- 
istan, and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Arkand-ab,  the  Tumuk,  and 
the  Arghasan,  tributaries  of  the  Helmund,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8500  feet  above  the  level  of  tfie  sea,  in  82*  37'  N.  lat,  66*  20'  E.  long., 


200  miles  S.W.  from  Cabul,  265  miles  S.E.  fh>m  Herat ;  and  has  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  ehiefly  Afghans,  Persians,  and  Hindoos.  The 
ancient  Amchotug  stood  somewhere  in  the  same  plain  as  Kandahar, 
whidi  is  also  said  to  occupy  a  very  ancient  site.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the 
Durance  dynasty  of  Afghanistan,  in  1754.  That  ruler  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions;  but  on  the  accession  of  Timur  Shah  in 
1774  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  CabuL  The  city  is  still 
the  capital  of  a  small  state,  whtcSi  is  subject  to  the  brothers  of  Dost- 
Mohammed,  ruler  of  -CabuL  [AvoHAKiBTAir.l  The  form  of  the  city 
is  oblong,  and  its  plan  perfectly  regular ;  four  streets  meet  in  the 
centre,  in  a  circular  place  50  yards  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  This  is  called  the  Chaursoo  (Sharshee),  and  is  a  public  market- 
plaoB  surrounded  by  shops  ;  the  four  principal  streets  are  50  yards  in 
width,  are  lined  with  shops,  and  extend  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
smaller  streets  are  narrow,  but  straight,  and  all  cross  at  right  angles. 
The  town  is  well  watered  by  canals  from  the  Uighund,  or  Arkand,  a 
tributary  of  the  Helmund,  and  a  small  stream  runs  through  almost  every 
street ;  but  nevertheless  the  streets  are  not  clean.  The  housep  are  mostly 
buUt  of  wood,  with  flat  or  domed  roofk  The  mosques  are  numerous, 
but  me^y  built  The  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  covered  by  a  gilt 
cupola,  stands  near  the  palace,  and  is  held  as  a  sacred  asyluuL  The 
city  is  inclosed  with  bastioned  mud-walls  and  a  ditch,  and  is  further 
defended  on  the  north  side  by  a  citadel.  Kandahar  is  a  place  of 
considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and  its  transit  trade  is  consider- 
able. [Afghamstak,  vol  L  ooL  94.]  The  plain  round  it  is  irrigated 
by  canals  from  the  rivers,  and  produces  excellent  fruits,  com,  tobacco, 
madder,  &c.  The  occupation  of  Kandahar  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Nott  from  1839  to  1842  is  related  under  Afohaicistan. 
KANDY.  [Ceylon.] 
KANESVILLE.  [Iowa.] 
KANNSTADT.    [CANireTADT.] 

KANSAS,  or  KANZAS,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  1854,  occupies  the  country 
lying  along  the  river  Kansas,  north  of  the  Indian  territoxy,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  Nebraska  River.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Missouri  River,  which  divides  it  from  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri; 
S.  by  the  Indian  territory ;  W.  by  offsets  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  N.  by  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  Of  its  limits  we  have  no  very 
definite  statement ;  and  no  census  has  been  taken  of  its  population. 
The  settled  population  is  however  at  present  extremely  smalL 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  an  unreclaimed 
wilderness,  over  which  roam  tribes  of  native  Indians  in  search  of 
game.  The  eastern  and  southern  portions  are  broad  open  prairies, 
well  watered  and  very  fertile,  but  thinly  timbered.  The  centre  of  the 
territoxy  forms  a  portion  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  is  said 
to  be  for  the  most  part  wholly  irreclaimable,  and  to  present  scarcely 
an  oasis.  On  the  w^  are  outlying  members  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  chief  river  of  the  territory  is  the  Kamaa,  the  head  streams  of 
which  rise  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Nebraska.  Its  two  principal  branches, 
the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks,  run  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  course  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  apart  Republican  Fork 
issues  from  a  rather  large  lake,  in  89*  62*  N.  lat,  108*  80'  W.  long.; 
Smoky  Hill  Fork  rises  in  the  mountain  region  east  of  South  Peak; 
their  junction  b  near  39*  N.  lat,  96*  30'  W.  long.  The  united  stream 
is  known  as  the  Kansas :  its  general  course  is  ea;)t-by-north  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Missouri,  m  39*  N.  lat,  94*  32'  W.  long.  It  has  a 
full  body  of  water,  is  340  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  steam-boats  for  150  miles,  and  for  keel-boats,  with  its 
forks,  for  some  hundred  miles  higher.  Republican  Fork,  the  larger 
of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Kansas,  receives  on  its  right  side 
two  considerable  affluents,  Solomon's  Fork  and  the  Grand  Saline. 
Numerous  smaller  tributaries  swell  the  main  stream  and  its  affluents. 
The  chief  of  the  seeondaxy  streams  belonging  to  this  territory  which 
fall  into  the  Blissouri  are  the  Nemawhaw  and  the  Independence.  The 
Missouri  itself  forms  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  Kansas,  and  affords  an 
invaluable  outlet  for  its  products.  The  Nebraska  River,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  territory,  is  a  very  wide  but  shallow  river,  with 
a  rapid  current  and  a  bed  full  of  shifting  sand-banks :  it  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats  for  about  50  miles.  The  great  emigrant  and  Fremont 
routes  to  Oregon,  Utah,  and  California  lie  across  the  territoiy  of  Kansas, 
and  follow  the  line  of  one  or  other  of  these  rivers. 

As  far  as  the  country  has  yet  been  examined  geologically,  its  southern 
and  eastern  parts  appear  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  system; 
the  rocks  consisting  laigely  of  mountain  limestone  and  sandstone. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  is  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  basin  of 
Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks,  or  Coal-Bed,  of  the  Indian  territory. 
The  western  and  northern  paits  of  Kansas  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  the  Cretaceous  group,  but  we  have  no  detailed  account  of 
the  rocks.  The  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  wastes,  is 
cousidered  to  possess  a  fertile  soil  and  a  salubrious  climate,  while 
almost  every  part  is  well  watered.  The  prairies  are  of  the  best  kind, 
but  are  deficient  in  timber.  The  river  bottoms  have  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  The  few  settlers  who  have  established  themselves  within  the 
territory  are  said  to  report  very  highly  of  its  capabilities,  but  as  yet 
even  the  surface  of  the  country  is  very  little  known.  The  only  settle- 
ment beyond  the  recently-founded  '  city'  of  Worcester  and  a  few 
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scattered  farm-houses  is  the  militiiry  station  of  Fort  Leayenworth  on 
the  Missouri 

The  Tast  tract  known  as  Nebraska,  including  an  area  of  upwards  of 
136,000  square  miles,  of  which  Kansas  forms  the  southern  part,  was 
a  portion  of  the  country  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
French  in  1803.  It  has  been  left  till  the  last  few  years  to  the  undis- 
turbed occupation  of  the  native  Indians,  but  the  constant  stream  of 
western  migration,  which  caused  the  growth  of  one  and  another  territory 
and  state  on  its  eastern  and  southern  borders,  and'  still  more  perhaps 
the  flood  of  emigration  which  poured  across  it  to  Utah  and  California, 
led  to  propositions  which  increased  yearly  in  urgency  for  its  organi- 
sation as  a  territory.  The  first  bill  for  the  organisation  of  the  territory 
of  Nebraska  was  introduced  into  Congress  in  1846,  but  rejected.  Sub- 
sequent measures  met  with  a  similar  fate.  But  in  the  session  of  1854 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  forming  out  of  this  extensive  tract  two 
territories,  Nebraska  in  the  north  and  Kansas  in  'the  south ;  and  as 
the  form  of  the  bill  re-opened  the  question  of  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  new  slave  states  north  of  36"  30'  N.  lat.,  which  the  measure 
known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  understood  to  have  settled 
should  not  be  done,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  earnest 
struggle  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  slavery.  Eventually 
the  bill  was  passed,  empowering  the  organisation  of  the  territories, 
but  throwing  open  the  occupation  of  the  soil  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  who  shall  make  the  usual  declaration  of 
their  desirC'to  become  citizens;  and  providing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  territory  shall  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  shall  exist  among  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
provision  is  said  to  have  been  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
more  ardent  slaveholders  of  the  southern  states  at  once  prepared  to 
remove  with  their  property  into  Kansas,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  in  the  interest  of  the  south,  as  well  as  to  avail  them- 
Belves  of  its  rich  agricultural  and  other  resources.  But  the  movement 
was  immediately  met  by  a  counter-movement  in  the  north.  A 
corporation  was  at  onoe  organised,  and  received  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  for  its  primary  object  the  colo- 
nisation  of  Kansas  by  free  labour.  The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Company,  as  it  calls  itself,  proposes,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised, 
to  send  20,000  labourers  into  Kansas  in  the  first  year,  and  to  establish 
them  on  lands  settled  by  itself ;  and  to  assist  it  in  so  doing  branch 
companies  have  been  formed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
matter  is  said  to  have  been  set  about  with  so  much  energy,  and  to 
wear  so  promising  an  aspect,  that  the  southern  slaveholders  already 
hesitate  whether  to  venture  into  a  coimtry  where  they  run  so  great 
a  risk  of  losing  their  slaves  by  the  passing  of  anti-slavery  measures. 
The  first  party  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigration  Company  have 
established  themselves  in  a  very  promising  locality,  about  40  miles 
up  the  river  Kansas,  which  they  nave  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  their 
first  city,  Worcester.  Other  parties  are  (August^  1854)  making  ready 
to  follow  them  immediately. 

KANTURK,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market*  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  ia  situated 
in  62"  11'  N.  lat,  8"  62'  W.  long.,  126  mUes  S.W.  from  Dublin^  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aliua  and  Dallua,  which  after  tneir 
junction  flow  into  the  Blackwater,  8  miles  south  of  the  town.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Kanturk  in  1861  was  3125,  besides  3352 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
divided  into  33  electoral  districts,  contains  an  area  of  186,623  acres, 
and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  41,801. 

The  town  of  Kanturk  is  neatly  built.  The  chief  industrial  pro- 
ducts are  beer,  flour,  and  serge :  wool-combing  is  carried  on.  Six 
yearly  fairs  are  held.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  bridewell,  and 
the  workhouse,  which  occupies  a  site  of  six  acres,  are  the  chief 
public  structures.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Kanturk  Castle^ 
which  was  built  by  the  Mac-Bonough  Mac-Carthy,  prince  of  Duhallow^ 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  building,  which  occupies  the  four 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  is  four  stories 
high :  in  each  of  the  angles  is  a  square  embattled  tower,  five  stories 
high.  The  estates  of  Kanturk  were  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
and  were  conferred  on  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  from  whom  they  have 
descended  to  the  earl  of  £gmont. 

KARA6A0H.    [Qeobqia.} 

KARAMAN,  a  to  wn  in  Asia  Minor,  which  gives  name  to  A  pishaHe, 
though  the  pasha  resides  at  Koniyeh,  ia  situated  66  miles  S.K  from 
Koniyeh,  in  33"  23'  N.  lat.,  37^  8' E.  long.,  and  has  about  2600  houses 
and  15,000  inhabitanta.  As  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  the  town  appears  very  extensive  for  its  popiUation. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  bazaars  are 
ill  supplied.  The  Turkish  castle  consists  of  a  square  keep  strengthened 
by  several  round  and  square  towers,  and  surrounded  at  a  little 
distance  by  an  outer  wall  within  which  about  a  hundred  small  houses 
are  built.  In  the  wall  are  inserted  stones  with  Arabic  and  Turkish 
inscriptions,  which  probably  were  taken  from  other  buildings.  Among 
several  ruined  mosques  of  Saracenic  architecture  is  one  of  striking 
gracefulness,  with  an  entrance  of  marble  adorned  with  arabesques. 
The  Armenians,  who  are  pretty  numerous,  have  a  large  and  handsome 
church  in  Karaman.  A  little  way  north  of  Karaman  is  Kara-Dagh, 
an  isolated  tractytio  mountain  steep,  rocky  and  barren,  rising  to  tiie 
height  of  8000  feet  aboye  the  sea.    To  the  sonth  of  it  is  the  range  of 


the  Taurus.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  tha 
district  of  Asia  Minor  called  Karamania,  or  Caramania,  which  is  marked 
on  some  maps,  but  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Turks.  Karaman  was 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  petty  sovereignty  in  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries.    It  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Laranda. 

The  name  Karamania  has  been  sometimes  given  also  to  the  Persian 
province  of  Kerman.    [Persia.] 

(Hamilton,  JUsearches  in  Asia  Minor ») 

KARAMANIA    [Caramania.] 

KARASUBAZAR.    [Crimea.] 

KARIA,  or  CARIA,  a  division  of  Asia.  Minor,  which  comprised  the 
south-western  corner  of  that  peninsula.  It  was  bounded  8.  and  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  N.  by  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  and  E. 
by  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  Herodotus  (L  142)  places  Priene,  which  was 
north  of  the  Marauder,  in  Caria,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Cana 
comprised  the  lower  valley  of  that  river ;  and  that  the  Messogis  range, 
now  the  Kastaneh-Dagh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Maeander  and  the  Caystrus,  was  its  northern  limit  The  natural  limit 
towards  the  east  would  be  Mount  Cadmus  and  its  great  southern 
offshoot,  now  the  Boa-Dagh,  which  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Calbis  (I>olomon-Chai) ;  but  according  to  Strabo  it 
seems  that  Caria  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Calbis  also,  which  lies  east  of  this  range,  and  extended  to  the 
western  base  of  Mount  Dsdala  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Glaucus,  the  towns  of  Dsedala,  Araxa,  and  Calynda  being  included 
in  Caria. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Maaander  (Mendereh),  and 
a  strip  along  the  south  coast,  west  of  the  Qulf  of  Olaucus  (now  Bay  of 
Macri),  the  surface  of  Caria  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous. 
From  the  mass  of  Mount  Cadmus  (now  the  Baba-Dagh)  ranges  run  west 
and  south,  and  cover  with  their  ramifications  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface.  The  Bos-Dagh,  the  southern  range,  runs  parallel  to  the 
Calbis  (Dolomon-Chai),  and  at  a  little  distance  from  its  west  bank, 
attaining  in  its  highest  point  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  se& 
Near ,37  N.  lat  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  forming 
the  high  land  anciently  called  Lide,  runs  west  and  terminates  in  the 
peninsula  of  Halicamassus,  between  the  Ceramic  and  lassie  gulfs, 
now  respectively  the  gulfs  of  Kos  or  Budrun  and  Mandeliyeh.  .  The 
Gulf  of  lassus  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
Poseideion,  now  Cape  Monodendri.  The  other  branch  range  has  a 
south-west  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  lofty  Mount  Phoenix,  and 
in  the  remarkable  peninsula  the  Rhodian  Chersonese,  which  stretches 
southward  towards  Rhodes  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syme.  The  Cnidian  Chersonese,  which  screens  the  Bay  of  Syme  or  Doris 
on  the  north,  and  terminates  westward  in  th^  Triopian  promontory, 
now  Cape  Krio.  The  Rhodian  Chersonese  terminates  in  two  remark- 
able  promontories — the  Kynosema,  now  Cape  Aloupo,  opposite 
Rhodes ;  and  the  Paridion  promontory,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme. 
Between  this  Chersonese  and  the  island  of  Syme  lies  the  Gulf  of  Syme; 
and  the  part  of  the  same  inlet  north  of  the  island'  is  called  the  Bay 
of  Doris,  which  washes  the  Cnidian  Chersonese  on  the  south.  On 
the  north-western  side  of  the  Rhodian  Chersonese,  forming  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  Gulf  of  Syme,  were  the  bays  of  Thymnias, 
Schoonus,  and  Bubessius,  or  Bubassus.  This  last  bay  was  the  most 
north-eastern  part  or  head  of  the  gulf;  it  was  named  from  a  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and  near  it,  to  the  west,  was  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  the  Cnidian  Chersonese  to  the  mainland.  The  coast 
along  these  bays  is  bold,  the  limestone  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  in 
many  places  fix>m  the  water,  which  ia  clear,  deep,  and  abounding  with 
sponges.  The  shores  are  remarkably  well  wooded.  The  Cnidian  or 
Triopian  Chersonese,  which  divides  the  Ceramic  and  Dorian  gulfs, 
consists  of  two  peninsular  portions,  the  more  western  of  which  was 
formerly  an  island,  and  was  oonneoted  by  the  Cnidians  with  the  eastern 
portion  by  means  of  a  causeway.  [Cnij>u&]  Through  the  narrow 
L9thmus  which  connects  this  Chersonese  with  the  mainland  tha 
Cnidians  atteznpted  to  cut  a  canal  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  protect 
their  city  and  Chersonese  from  the  Persians. 

The  high  land  called  Lyde  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Maeander. 
Its  northern  slope  is  furrowed  hf  several  streams,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  ^osynus  (Kara-su),  the  Harpasus  (Arpa-su),  and  the  Marsyas 
^Tshina-su),  which  last  rises  in  a  region  called  Idrias  by  Herodotus 
(v.  118),  and  is  skirted  on  its  western  side  by  the  range  of  Latmus. 
Except  the  Calbis,  which  was  also  called  Indus,  no  stream  of  import- 
ance flowed  to  the  south  coast.  The  Mseander,  which  carries  off  the 
drainage  of  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  flows  in  a  west-by-south  course 
and  in  ancient  times  entered  the  sea  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
Miletus  by  the  harbour  of  Latmu^,  which  ia  now  filled  up  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  coast,  east  of  the  Rhodian  Chersonese  and  the  lofty 
Mount  Phoenix,  was  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  town  of  Physcus.  There  was  a  road  from  Physcus  to  Ephesus. 
Farther  east  was  another  small  Chersonese,  which  sheltered  the  Bay 
of  Panormus  on  the  west;  and  on  the  coast  between  this  and  the  Bay 
of  Glaucus  or  Macri,  were  the  towns  of  Imbrus  and  Caunus,  and 
the  promontory  of  Aitemisium.  A  few  miles  inland  from  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Panormus  and  to  the  west  of  the  Calbis  is  a  large  lake 
six  or  eight  miles  across,  and  with  a  number  of  small  streams  rozming 
into  it;  a  channel  twelve  milee  in  length  connects  it  with  the  sMi 
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Fellowes  says  its  waten  are  brackish.  All  the  southem  coast  of  Caria 
eastward  from  Mount  Pbasnix,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  inland 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  was  called  Penea.  This  district  is 
very  beautiful;  and  contains  many  fertile  tracts.  The  irregular  coast 
of  Caria  is  most  picturesque,  indented  by  countless  bays  and  inlets, 
whose  shores,  generally  bold  and  well-wooded,  are  in  parts  diversified 
by  extensive  ancient  ruins  and  belted  by  numerous  islands. 

Though  Caria  is  extremely  mountainous  it  contains  some  extensive 
high  plains,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  land  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mseander  and  its  feeders.  The  mountains  are  in  most  parts  well 
clothed  with  timber ;  firs,  oaks,  and  plane-trees  being  the  prevaUing 
species.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  figs,  olive-oil,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  wine. '  The  vine  is  trained  to  grow  up  the  highest  trees.  The 
wine  of  Cnldus  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The  palm-tree  and 
the  orange  grow  luxuriantly.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  mountain  pastures, 
and  sheep  aro  numerous ;  the  green  slopes  along  the  valley  of  the 
Marsyas  are  covered  with  flocks.  The  climate,  owing  to  difference  of 
level,  varies  greatly ;  in  the  lower  grounds  it  is  hot^  while  the  high  lands 
are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered.  At  the  source  of  the  Mosynus 
the  winter  lingers  to  March  or  April  The  limestone  which  every- 
where abounds  affords  excellent  material  for  building.  Among  other 
mineral  products  Fellowes  mentions  iron-stone  of  great  purity  as 
abundant  between  Stratoniceia  and  Mylasa,  mica-schist,  marble,  kc. 
Wai'm  springs  abound,  and  there  are  gaseous  flames. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  autocthonoua  people 
descended  from  Car,  the  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus.  According  to 
Cretan  accounts  they  originally  inhabited  the  ^gean  islands,  were 
subject  to  Minos,  whose  ships  they  manned,  but  they  paid  no  tribute ; 
and  that  driven  from  the  imnds  by  lonians  and  Dorians,  they  came 
to  the  mainland  where  they  displaced  the  Leleges  and  Pelasgi  Homer 
mentions  the  Carians  with  the  Lel^es,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi  among 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans;  and  they  were  probably  all  continental 
people  and  related  to  each  other.  The  Caunii,  whose  town  Caunus 
was  on  the  south  coast,  spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Carians. 
Thucydides  says  that  tiiie  early  inhabitants  of  the  ^gean  islands  were 
Carians  and  Phconicians,  and  that  they  were  pirates.  There  seems 
little  doubt  from  Thucydides  (L  8.)  that  the  Carians  with  some  other 
people  occupied  the  island  of  Delos  at  some  early  period. 

In  HomePs  time  the  Carians  occupied  Miletus,  the  banks  of  the 
Meander,  and  the  heights  of  Myoale  to  the  north  of  the  river.  The 
Ionian  emigration  drove  the  Carians  from  Mycale  near  which  Priene 
was  built^  from  Myus,  and  from  the  city  of  Miletus.  The  Dorians 
dispossessed  them  of  Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  the  Triopian  Chersonese, 
and  probably  from  tiie  island  of  Kos.  The  south  coast  was  probably 
seized  by  the  Rhodians  about  the  same  time.  Thus  the  principal  parts 
of  the  sea  coast  were  occupied  by  Oreek  colonies,  but  not  all,  for  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Carians  furnished  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
while  the  Dorian  settlements  supplied  only  30  ships.  North  of  the 
Mseander  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Qreek  colonies  there  was 
probably  some  intermixture  between  the  Carians  and  their  neighbours; 
but  they  maintained  their  language,  and  in  the  interior  the  population 
was  pure  Carian.  They  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  formed 
a  federation  with  common  religious  rites  to  Zaua  Chrysaoreus.  The 
federation  was  called  Chrysaoreum ;  its  place  of  meeting  for  sacrifice 
and  deliberation  was  the  spot  where  the  Macedonians  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  founded  Stratoniceia. 

Caria  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  CroQsus,  on  whose  defeat  by 
Cyrus  it  came  under  the  Persian  dominion.  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.o. 
499-494)  the  Carians  fought  bravely  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks,  but 
were  at  last  compelled  to  submit.  Under  the  protection  of  Persia, 
Caria  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  princes,  whose  capital  was  Halicar- 
nassus.  Artemisia,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis 
with  five  ships,  was  one  of  these  petty  sovereigns.  The  Athenians  after- 
wards made  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  tributary,  but  the  Carians  of 
the  interior  maintained  their  independence.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  there  was  a  queen  of  Caria,  named  Ada.  She  surrendered 
to  Alexander  the  strong  town  of  Alinda,  in  consideration  for  which 
he  restored  her  to  the  royal  authority  of  which  she  had  been  deprived. 
Caria  afterwards  became  successively  subject  to  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  *  The  Romans  having  defeated  Antiochus  (b.o.  190) 
shared  Caria  between  Eumenes  king  of  Persia  and  the  Rhodians,  but 
left  certain  towns  firee.  About  B.a.  129  Caria  was  added  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia. 

The  Carians  were  a  warlike  race,  not  addicted  to  commerce  like  the 
Greeks ;  they  hired  themselves  as  mercenaries,  and  served  under  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

Among  the  towns  of  Caria  were  Ckidus  and  Halicamassus,  which 
were  members  of  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in  Asia.  Halicamaasus,  now 
Boudroum,  or  Budrun,  is  particiUarly  interesting  as  the  birthplace 
of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius  the  historians.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Tro9zene  in  Argolis,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in 
all  Caria,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Carian  dynasty  under  the  protection 
of  Persia.  One  of  its  rulers,  Artemisia,  wife  and  sister  of  Mausolus, 
erected  in  his  honour  the  celebrated  sepulchral  monument  called  the 
Mausoleum,  of  which  there  ai*e  still  remains  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Some  interesting  sculptures,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicar- 
nassos  continued  to  be  a   stronghold   of  Persia  till  the  time  of 


Alexander,  who  after  a  long  siege  burnt  the  city  but  was  unable  to 
take  the  acropolis.  Though  afterwards  rebuilt  Halicamassus  uever 
recovered  from  tho  blow. 

Among  the  other  towns  were  Alabanda,  now  supposed  to  be  Arab- 
ffiaaaf  on  the  Tshina,  or  Marsyas,  where  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
other  buildings ;  it  was  noted  for  its  luxury :  OotciniOf  higher  up  the 
Marsyas,  identified  by  Leake  with  the  village  of  Tshina  where  Pococke 
found  considerable  remains :  Labrtuidaf  to  the  south-west  of  Alabanda, 
famous  for  its  Carian  temple  to  Zeus  Stratios,  to  which  the  Carians 
went  in  procession  from  Mylasa  along  the  sacred  road  which  connected 
the  two  places.  The  site  of  Labranda,  is  unknown;  IcUdi  which 
Fellowes  erroneously  takes  for  Labranda  was  Euromus,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple.  Mylfua,  in  the  interior 
and  to  the  north-east  of  Halicamassus,  is  now  Mdlaua,  which  is 
built  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  town.  There  are  still  many 
beautiful  remains  of  ancient  architecture  at  Mellassa  which  was 
visited  by  Fellowes.  East  by  south  from  Mylasa  was  Stratoniceia, 
which  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  on  a  spot  called  Idrias  by  a  Mace- 
donian oolony  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Stratoniceia  is  identified 
by  Fellowes  with  Esky-Hirsa,  which  stands  in  a  delightful  country. 
There  are  remains  of  several  temples,  the  marble  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  extend  far 
beyond  the  village  of  Esky-Hirsa. 

CauntUf  the  chief  town  of  the  Caunii,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  on  the  south  coast  in  the  Rhodian  Persoa.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Protogenes,  and  famous  for  its  figs.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Romans 
in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  the  Caunii  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  ferocious  cruelty  to  their  victims.  On  a  height 
above  Caunus  was  tiie  fortress  Imbrus.  Between  Caunus  and  the 
Gulf  of  Glaucus  was  Calynda,  which  has  not  been  identified,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  basin  of  the  Talaman,  or  Dolomon-Chai,  the 
Calbis  of  Strabo  and  the  Indus  of  Livy. 

In  the  north-east  of  Caria,  near  the  Phrygian  frontier,  was 
AfUiocheia  at  the  junction  of  the  Mosynus  with  the  Mseander ;  its 
remains,  which  are  described  by  Hamilton  and  Fellowes,  consist  of 
the  massive  walls  of  the  acropolis  and  an  inner  castle,  some  sub- 
structures of  buildings,  a  stadium,  and  a  small  theatre.  Southward 
from  Antiocheia,  on  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Mosynus,  stood 
the  city  of  Aphrodinaa,  now  Ohera,  where  are  remains  of  a  beautiful 
Ionic  temple  of  Aphrodite,  from  whom  the  town  was  named.  There 
was  a  city  Pka^asa,  probably  not  far  from  Aphrodisiaa.  Fellowes 
('Asia  Minor')  says  that  Ghera  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
CarowrOf  whidi  was  east  of  Mount  Cadmus,  near  the  confines  of  Caria, 
Lydia,  and  Phiygia.  It  was  famous  for  its  hot  springs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maeander,  by  which  its  site  has  been  identified.  Hamilton 
('  Researches ')  conjectures  that  the  town  was  named  from  its  position 
on  the  boundary  of  Caria  towards  Phrygia  {Kap&v  ofyosJ) 

North  of  the  Meeander  were  Tnpoli$,  near  the  point  where  the 
river  enters  the  plains  (38°  1'  N.  laL),  where  are  remains  of  the  city 
walls,  a  theatre,  and  some  other  buildings :  Maataura^  west  of  Tripolis 
and  north-east  of  the  modem  Nazeli,  and  near  the  modem  village  of 
liastaura,  has  some  ancient  ruins,  most  of  which  are  overgrown  with 
underwood,  and  a  fine  spring  of  cold  water :  TraUes,  situated  on  a 
plateau  of  the  Messogis  above  the  modem  Aidin  (a  town  of  about 
6000  houses) ;  the  plateau  is  covered  with  ruins,  among  which  the 
Turks  have  quarried  materials  for  the  houses  and  walls  of  Aidin ;  the 
most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  of  a  palatial  stmcture,  which  is  probably 
not  ancient :  Magnesia  farther  west  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lethaeus 
in  the  Maeander :  and  Priene,  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  modem  town 
of  Samsun,  where  many  ancient  walls  remain,  and  a  theatre  cut  out 
of  the  rocky  hill.  Several  of  these  towns  north  of  the  Maeander  are 
usually  given  to  Lydia,  to  which  in  later  times  they  seem  to  have 
belonged. 

Along  the  west  coast  beyond  Halicamassus  were  Myndui,  once  the 
capital  of  Caria :  Caryanda,  a  city  which  seems  to  have  stood  partly 
on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland,  the  two  parts  being  united 
by  a  causeway  (now  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus),  alongside  of  which 
was  the  harbour  which  Leake  takes  to  be  that  of  Pasha-Limani : 
JBargyUa,  on  the  southem  shore  of  the  lassie  Gulf,  between  Myndus 
and  lasus,  celebrated  for  its  statue  of  Artemis  Cindyas,  upon  which, 
though  exposed  to  the  open  sky,  neither  rain  nor  snow  (it  was  said)  ever 
fell  laatu,  or  Jatsus,  now  A$ioem,  Aayn  Kaleti,  on  a  small  island  at 
the  head  of  the  lassie  Gulf,  was  founded  early  by  Aigive  colonists, 
but  received  additional  settlers  in  the  Ionian  emigration  under  Neleus ; 
it  became  a  wealthy  place  owing  to  its  fisheries ;  part  of  the  city  walls 
and  a  theatre  out  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock  stiU  remain.  JBranchidce  was 
famous  for  its  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  remains;  the  temple  was  robbed  and  burnt  by  the 
Persians  (b.c.  494),  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  A  sacred  way  led 
from  the  sea  to  the  temple  bordered  with  monolithic  statues  seated  on 
chairs,  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the  knees — an  imita- 
tion of  the  avenues  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  (Leake,  '  Asia  Minor.') 
Branchidffi  stood  near  a  harbour,  called  Panormus,  on  the  south  of 
the  Poseideion.  Miletut,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing 
towns  of  Caria  and  famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  for  the 
numerous  colonies  founded  by  it  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  situated  on 
I  high  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maeander  and  near  ita  mouth 
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Its  dtiseiui  wero  great  traders  aad  powerful  by  sea.  They  carried  on 
long  wars  against  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  subjected  to  the  Persians 
by  Cyrus  the  Qreat,  and  notwithstanding  internal  dissensions  con- 
tinued prosperous  until  the  Ionian  revolt,  instigated  by  its  tyrant 
Aristagoras ;  this  event  brought  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the 
PersianB,  who  utterly  destroyed  it  B.O.  494.  It  was  rebuilt^  and  made 
a  long  resistance  to  the  army  of  Alexander ;  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  although  it  was  a  prosperous  place  under  the 
Romans.  Its  site  is  nuurked  by  the  modem  village  of  PaUaUia,  where 
are  seen  the  remains  of  an  enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a 
Christian  church  formed  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  South*east  of 
Miletus,  in  the  interior  near  the  brackish  lake  of  Baffi,  which  is  pro- 
bably part  of  the  ancient  Latmicus  sinus,  was  HeracUia  at  the  western 
foot  of  Mount  Latmus,  where  some  ruins  mark  the  spot.  Near  it  was 
shown  the  cave  of  Elndymion.  To  the  north  end  of  this  lake,  near  the 
Msaoder,  was  Myua  \  and  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus  lay  Amffion, 
ruins  of  the  citadel  and  walls  of  which  remain. 

(Pococke;  Leake,  Asia  Minor;  Sir  C.  Fellowes,  At%a  Minor; 
Hamilton,  Researchea  in  Asia  Minor;  Didionarjf  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Qeography.) 

KAHLOVESCZ.    [Cboatia.] 

KARS,  a  town  in  Turkbh  Armenia,  is  situated  in  a  high  ragged 
plain,  between  6000  and  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
Arpa  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes,  about  100  miles  straight  line  distance 
N.K  from  Erz-rum,  N.W.  from  Bayazid,  and  S.E.  from  Batoum  on 
the  Black  Sea,  in  40"  27'  N.  lat,  43''  K  long.,  and  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre  of  black  basaltic 
hills,  and  has  a  dark  dismal  look,  from  the  total  absence  of  trees,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  houses  are  built  of  black  basalt 
It  contains  about  300  houses,  20  mosques,  and  4  baths.  Part  of 
the  town  is  walled  and  has  a  citadel  built  by  Amurath  III.:  but 
it  is  untenable  against  artillery,  being  commanded  by  heights  within 
musket  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  narrow  ravine  tra- 
versed by  the  Arpa.  The  two  portions  of  the  town  are  united  by 
two  stone  bridges  thrown  across  the  river  which  encircles  the 
walled  portion  of  the  town  on  three  sides.  Kara  was  formerly  a 
lai^e  town  with  from  6000  to  8000  houses,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
Turkish  population  abandoned  it  during  the  Russian  occupation  in 
1828-0,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  all  the  Ajmenians 
emigrated  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Russia;  so  that  from 
Russian  violence  and  the  desertion  of  its  inhabitants  it  fell  into  a 
state  of  ruin  and  decay  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
Armenian  convents  and  churches  are  mostly  in  ruins. 

The  pashalic  of  Kara  includes  the  most  northern  part  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  extending  from  the  Araxes  and  Suvanli-Dagn  to  the  Choruk- 
sii,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is  a  rugged  country 
of  lofty  mountains  and  high  plains,  drained  by  the  Araxes,  the  Kur, 
and  the  Choruk-su. 

The  coimtry  is  described  in  the  article  Abhenia  (vol.  L  cols.  507, 
508,  509).  The  town  of  Ears  is  about  45  miles  W.S.W.  from  the 
Russian  town  and  fortress  of  Gumri,  or  AlexandropoL 

KARUN.    [Baghdad,  Pashalic  o£] 

KASAN.    [Casan.] 

KASCHAU.    [HUNOARY.] 

KASKASIA.    [Illinois.] 

KATMANDU.    [Nepaul.] 

KELA.DY.    [Armaoh.] 

KKGWORTH.    [Leicestershire.] 

KEIGHLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Keighley,  is  situated  in 
53"  52'  N.  lat,  1'  56'  W.  long.,  dUtant  44  mUes  W.  by  S.  from  York, 
206  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  204  miles  by  the 
Ghreat  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Keighley  in  1851  was  13,050.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Keighley  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  35,534  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  43,241. 

Keighley  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams;  the  united  stream  falls  into  the  river  Aire  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  The  parish  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1847,  is  a  spacious  structure.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Wesley  an.  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  and  Quakers.  The  Free  Grammar  school, 
which  has  an  inoome  firom  endowment  of  2402.  per  annum,  had 
60  pupils  in  1853.  Quarterly  payments  are  received  from  all  the 
pupils.  The  mechanics  institute  had  309  members  in  1851,  with 
2127  volumes  in  the  libraiy.  There  are  National  schools  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  worsted  and  cotton  manufactures  afford  occupa- 
tion to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  paper-mUls  and  iron- 
foundries.  Wednesday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on  May  8th 
and  9th,  and  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  November. 

KEITH,  Banfi&hire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Keith, 
is  situated  in  55''  33'  N.  Ut,  T  59'  W.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  stream  called  the  Isla»  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  Banff,  178 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  ISdinburgh.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Keith  m  1851  was  2101. 

The  town  comprises  three  distinct  villages,  called  Old  Keith,  New 
Keith,  and  Fife  Keith.    Old  Keith  is  a  very  ancient  village,  and  at  ^ 


one  time  was  a  regality.  It  is  now  a  mere  hamlet  New  Keith  dates 
from  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  consists  of  five  principal  streets, 
intersected  by  several  smaller  ones,  with  a  square  or  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  contains  the  parish  church,  a  court-house, 
an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  besides  chapels  for 
congregations  of  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  bodies. 
There  are  a  librarv  and  a  savings  bank.  A  grain-market  is  held 
weekly ;  and  several  cattle-fairs  are  held  annually,  the  most  important 
of  wluch  is  '  Summer-Eve  Fair.'  Fife  Keith,  a  modem  village,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Isla,  opposite  Old  Keith,  wiUi  which  it  is  connected 
by  two  bridges,  consists  of  several  well-built  streets.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Keith  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wooUenSi 
flax-dressmg,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

KELAT.    [Beloochistan.] 

KELLS,  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  a  post,  market  and  corporate 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Blackwater,  in  58'*  43'  N.  kt,  6^  50'  W.  long.,  distant  31  mUes 
N.W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  mail-coach  road  and  railway  fron}  Dublin  to 
Enniskillen.  In  1851  the  population  was  3997,  besides  1224  in  the 
workhouse  and  15  in  the  prison.  The  corporation  of  the  borough 
consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  provosts,  and  24  burgesses ;  it  has  no 
jurisdiction.  Kells  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  electoz^  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  108,982  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,326. 

The  entrance  to  Kells  from  the  Dublin  road,  through  the  rich 
well-wooded  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Headforl^  is  very  imposing. 
The  four  principal  streets  are  substantially  but  irregularly  buUt,  and 
have  wide  roadways  lined  with  trees.  The  old  church  and  audent 
round  tower,  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  sessions- 
house  encircled  by  trees,  give  interest  to  the  place.  New  roads  have 
been  formed  in  the  environs ;  lai^ge  schools  have  been  endowed  by 
Miss  Dempsey,  and  there  are  a  Fever  hospital  and  the  Union  work- 
house. The  town  has  a  considerable  retail  trader  a  good  market  for 
agricultural  produce,  a  lace  factory,  a  bridewell,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Six  yearly  fairs  are  held,  and  there  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Headfort  House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  is  a  plam 
but  substantial  and  very  laige  edifice.  The  grounds  are  adorned  by 
the  Blackwater,  which  forms  an  artificial  Idke  in  the  centre  of  the 
park.  On  the  Hill  of  Lloyd,  a  gently  swelling  hill  422  feet  in  height, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  is  a  pillar  above  100  feet  high,  erected 
by  the  first  earl  of  Bective,  from  the  lantern  at  the  top  of  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  country  round  Kells  is  obtained. 

Kells  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  :  it  was  originally  called 
Kenlie,  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  a.d.  550,  by  St  Columbkill, 
whose  stone-roofed  cell  or  chapel  is  still  shown  near  the  richly- 
decorated  ancient  cross  which  stands  in  the  churchyard.  The  town 
gave  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  was  united  to  tiiat  of  Meath  in  the 
13th  century.  During  the  12th  century  Kells  was  frequently  plun- 
dered by  ^e  Danes.  As  a  borough  Kells  has  several  chartm,  the 
oldest  of  which  dates  from  11-12  Richard  II.  It  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  previous  to  the  Union.  The  staff  of 
t^e  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Kells,  where  also  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held. 

KELSO,  Roxbuighshire,  Scotlsnd,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Kelso,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  Tweed,  not  far  from  where  the  Teviot  falls  into  that  stream, 
in  55**  36'  N.  lat,  2'  26'  W.  long.,  distant  52  miles  S.E.  from  Edin- 
buigh,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  within  5  miles 
of  the  English  border.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4783. 

In  a  central  square  or  market-place  is  situated  the  town-Ifouse. 
From  this  square  the  several  streets  divei^ge  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town.  Bridge-street  is  a  handsome  street :  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie  is  a  very  fine  erection;  it  formed  the  model  from  which  Rennie 
afterwards  designed  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  at  London. 
The  streets  are  clean  and  lighted  with  gaa  Many  of  the  houses  are 
elegant  buildings.  There  are,  besides  the  parish  church,  two  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  Episcopalians,  Independents, 
and  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The  chief  employment  in  the  town  is 
the  cunying  of  leather:  woollens,  linens,  and  flannels  are  manu- 
factured. The  weekly  corn-market  is  well  attended.  Several 
important  cattle-fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  is  Fleurs  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh 
Castle.  The  most  interesting  object  here  is  Kelso  Abbey,  which  is  in 
the  early  Norman  style ;  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  abbey 
of  Melrose.  The  ruins,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  choir  and  transepts 
and  of  the  centre  tower,  are  dose  to  the  town.  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  David  I.  when  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  richly  endowed 
by  him  and  his  successors.  The  abbey  was  severely  injured  in  1522, 
and  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  English  in  1545.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
Kelso  has  been  the  scene  of  many  events  of  national  interest. 

KELVEDON.    [Essex.] 

KEMPSTON.    [Bedvqrdshire.] 

KEMPTEN  (the  ancient  Campod^num),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
old  duchy  of  Suabia,  is  situated  on  the  Iller,  in  47*"  44'  40"  N.  lat, 
10°  18'  45"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  town,  consisting  of  two  parts — the  Stifts-Stadt,  or  St.- 
Hildegard,  which  is  situated  on  a  hiU,  and  is  an  open  town ;  and  the 
ancient  free  imperial  city,  which  is  in  the  valley.    It  has  a  castle,  two 
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oburchen,  a  gymnarium  with  a  libraiy  and  collection  of  works  of  art, 
an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  are  mannfactures  of  cotton 
and  linen,  and  considerable  trade  in  furs,  wool,  salt,  linen,  ftc  The 
ancient  abbey  was  in  the  Stifts-Stadt.  The  prince  abbot  held 
immediately  under  the  Pope.  The  abbey  and  the  town  were  assigned 
to  Bararia  in  1802.  Kempten  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  railway 
from  Augsburg  to  Lindau  (on  the  Boden*see),  and  is  64  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  the  former  city. 

KENDAL,  or  more  accurately  Kirby  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  in  Kendal, 
that  is,  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  yalley  of  the  Ken  or 
Kent,  Westmorland,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal, 
is  situated  in  64"  20'  N.  lat.,  0*  44'  W.  Ion;-.,  distant  22  miles  S.W. 
by  S.  from  Appleby,  262  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
250  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  and  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  11,829. 
The  liWng  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese 
of  Chester.  The  borough  is  goTemed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  council- 
lors, and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.  Kendal  Poor-Law  Union  contains  58  townships  and 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  185,790  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  36,557. 

Kendal  was  made  a  market-town  by  licence  from  Richard  I.,  and 
became,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  (which  took 
from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals) :  the  manufacture  still  continues, 
although  greatly  diminished  in  extent.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  the  turnpike-road  was  made  in 
1752  nearly  200  pack-liorses  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  journeys  in  the  week,  in  bringing  prorisions  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  town,  or  in  taking  away  its  manufactures ;  besides  two 
waggons  twice  a  week  from  Lancaster,  canying  in  all  about  sixty  horse- 
loads,  and  two  or  three  carts  making  seyeral  journeys,  and  carrying 
altogether  about  forty  horse-loads  weekly-  between  Kendal  and 
Hilnthorpe. 

The  town  is  chiefly  bmlt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kent ;  it  has  a  neat  and  clean  app&irance,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a 
house  of  industry,  a  house  of  correction,  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  a 
theatre,  and  the  assembly  rooms. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  chiefly  of  late  perpen- 
dicular character,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  unusual  width,  which 
is  110  feet,  its  length  being  140  feet;  the  nave  has  four  aisles,  and 
terminates  at  the  east  end  in  five  divisions — the  chancel  and  four 
chapels.  Si  Qeorge's  church  was  erected  in  1841  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kent;  St  Thomas's  was  erected  in  1837.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  United  Presbytexians, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1525,  is  free  for  classics  to  all 
residing  in  Kendal  parish :  it  has  an  income  of  about  502.  per  annum ; 
in  1851  it  had  23  scholars.  Kendal  possesses  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools:  a  Blue-Coat  Free  school;  a  Roman  Catholic 
school ;  a  mechanics  institute,  with  83  members  in  1851,  and  a  library 
of  1298  volumes;  news-rooms;  a  natural  history  society,  with  126 
members  in  1851,  and  an  excellent  museum ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dis- 
pensary; a  fever-house,  and  several  almshouses. 

Kendal  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  checks,  kerseys,  and 
other  woollen  cloths,  linsey,  blanketing,  carpets,  fancy  waistcoating, 
girths,  hosiery,  sacking,  and  worsted.  Rope-making,  iron  and  brass 
founding,  marble  statuary  work,  and  brewing  give  some  employment. 
The  markety  held  on  Saturday,  is  the  principal  market  in  the  oounty 
for  com  and  provisions ;  fairs  for  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are 
held  five  times  in  the  year.  A  county-court  and  quarter-sessions  are 
held  in  KendaL  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kent  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  the  outer  wall, 
with  two  round  and  two  square  towers.  The  Castle-How,  or  Castle- 
Law  Hill,  an  ancient  earthwork,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
opposite  the  castle.  On  its  summit  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  comme- 
moration of  the  revolution  of  1688. 

KENILWORTH,  Warwickshire,  a  markelrtown  in  the  parish  of 
KenUworth,  is  situated  in  52*  21'  N.  lat,  1'  85*  W.  long.,  distant 
4i  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Warwick,  90  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  99  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  KenUworth  in  1851  was  3140.  The 
livmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester. 

There  was  anciently  at  KenUworth  a  castle,  which  was  demolished 
in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane,  early  in  the 
11th  centtiry.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Qeoffry  de  Clinton  built  here 
a  strong  castle  and  founded  a  monastery.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Kenilworth  received  a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair. 
The  historical  interest  of  this  place  attaches  to  its  castle,  which  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  his 
insurrection  against  Henry  III.,  and  afforded  shelter  to  his  son  and 
others  of  his  adherents  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265. 
It  was  however,  after  a  gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  in  1266. 
Henry  TV.,  son  of  John  of  Qannt,  united  the  castle,  wluch  he  inherited, 


to  the  domains  of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  part  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The 
magnificent  entertainment  given  here  by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  has 
been  made  familiar  to  the  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical 
romance  of  '  KenUworth.'  After  the  civU  war  of  Charles  I.  the 
castle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesque  mins  remain. 
The  ruins  include  some  Norman  portions.  The  most  ancient  part  is 
called  Canards  Tower,  of  which  three  sides  remain,  with  walls  in  some 
parts  16  feet  thick.  The  large  and  massive  additions  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
known  as  Lancaster  BuUdipgs,  are  in  different  stages  of  decay ;  and 
Leicester  Buildings,  added  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  thoui^h  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  present,  from  the  friable  nature  oif  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  built,  an  appearance  of  considerable  antiquity. 
They  contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble  banqueting-hall,  86  feet  long  by 
45  feet  wide.  The  gate-house  erected  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  is  in 
better  preservation.  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  monastery, 
which  was  first  a  priory,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
to  the  Regular  Canons  of  St  Augustine.  An  ancient  stone  bridge 
crosses  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Warwick ;  another  street 
l?ads  towards  the  castle.  The  church  has  a  rich  western  doorway  of 
Norman  architecture,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  ancient  tower  which  is 
surmounted  with  a  spire  of  more  modern  date.  One  of  the  windows 
is  filled  with  beautiful  modem  stained  glass.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  Endowed,  National,  and  Infant  schools.  The 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  chemical  substances  is  carried 
on ;  comb-making  and  the  weaving  of  silks  and  gauzes  employ  aome 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  cattle  fair. 

KENMARE,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ken  mare 
Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Roughty,  in  51**  52' 
N.  lat,  9*  34'  W.  long.,  16  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Killarney,  163  mUes 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  population  was  1501.  Kenmare  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  198,146 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,282. 

The  town  was  a  mere  hamlet  tiU  the  close  of  the  18th  century;  it 
now  consists  of  one  large  street  of  neat  well-buUt  houses  from  which 
others  diverge  towards  the  Sound,  a  narrow  part  of  the  bay,  which  is 
spanned  by  the  Lansdowne  suspension-bridge.  In  the  town  are  a 
Protestant  church,  a  laxge  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  news-room, 
market-house,  petty-sessions  house,  a  brideweU,  and  the  workhouse, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  540  inmates.  A  little  below  the 
town  is  a  substantial  pier;  the  depth  of  water  at  high-tide  is  16  feet, 
and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  come  at  aU  times  within  a  mile  of 
the  pier.  Coal,  timber,  iron,  and  slates  are  the  chief  imports  :  com, 
salmon,  and  othelr  fish,  and  copper-ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines, 
are  the  principal  exports.  The  oountry  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  for 
several  miles  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  LansdownAi 

KENNEBECCK.    [Maivs.] 

KENNINQHALL.    [Norfolk  J 

KENNINGTON.    [Surrey.] 

KENSINGTON,  Middlesex,  a  western  suburb  of  London,  in  the 
parish  of  Kensington.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Kensington  in 
1851  was  44,053,  of  which  number  14,870  were  returned  for  Brompton 
Bubdistrict  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Middlesex 
and  diocese  of  London.  Kensington  parish  is,  for  poor-law  purposes, 
governed  by  a  board  of  guardians. 

The  principal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of  ranges  of  well-built 
houses  extending  along  the  great  western  road ;  and  there  are  other 
streets  diverging  from,  and  parallel  to  it,  besides  a  district  of  villa- 
residences  on  the  north  of  the  Oxford  road,  known  as  Kensington 
Park.  Brompton>and  Little  Chelsea,  and  Kensiagton  Gravel-pits  are 
in  the  parish^  At  Kensington  is  a  royal  palace,  commenced  by 
William  III.,  who  having  purchased  a  dwelling-house,  converted  it 
into  a  palace,  rebuilding  the  principal  parts,  and  making  many 
additions  to  it,  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmented.  The  edifice 
is  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  columns  and  quoins  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  are  agreeably  laid  out,  are  three  miles  in  circuit;  they  are  open 
to  the  publia  Several  members  of  the  royal  family  have  apartments 
within  the  palace.  There  are  barracks  for  detachments  of  the  guards. 
A  calvary  bairaoks  is  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens. 
Holland  House,  a  quaint  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  by 
Sir  Walter  Cdpe  in  ]  607,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died  in 
it  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Holland  :  it  contains  some  inter- 
esting portraits.  Kensington  ch urch,  a  large  inelegant  brick  building,  is 
near  the  principal  street.  There  are  several  district  churches  in  the 
parish.  One  on  the  highest  point  of  Kensington  Park,  is  of  unusually 
elegant  as  well  as  picturesque  form ;  it  is  in  the  decorated  style.  There 
are  Independent,  baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels;  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  A  proprietary 
Grammar  school,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  had  225 
scholars  in  1858. 

KENT,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  EIngland. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  SBstuary  of  the  river  Thames,  by  which  it  ia 
separated   from   the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex;  E«  by  the 
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German  Ocean  and  \ij  the  Straits  of  Dover;  S.  by  the  county  of 
Sussex ;  W.  the  c'oanty  is  bounded  by  Surrey.  A  detached  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Woolwich  in  Kent  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular.  Its  principal  dimensions  are  sm 
follows :  length  of  the  northern  boundary,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  to  the  North  Foreland,  64  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  of  the 
southern  boundary,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  Bungeness,  43  miles ;  of  the  eastern  boundary, 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  Dungeness,  88  miles ;  and  of  the  western 
boundary,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  junction  of  the 
above  counties,  24  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1627  square  statute 
miles,  or  1,041,479  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  549,353;  in 
1851  it  was  615,766. 

Coasi-linej  hlandsy  Ac, — The  northern  part  of  the  county,  along  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  marshes  extending 
inland  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  two  miles.  At  the 
junction  of  the  ^estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med  way  the  marshes 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  between  these  rivers,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain.  Eastward  of  the  Isle  of 
Grain,  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  ssstuary  of  the  Medway,  cuts  off  from  the 
mainland  the  Itle  of  Sheppei/,  of  which  the  isles  of  Elmley  and  Harty 
are  subordinate  portions.  The  northern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
is  upland ;  the  cliffs  rise  about  90  feet  above  the  river.  The  southern 
part  of  the  island  is  a  low  flat.  Its  area  is  nearly  38  square  miles ; 
it  includes  the  decayed  borough  of  Queenborough,  and  the  royal 
dockyard  and  town  of  Sheemeaa  at  its  north-western  point.  The 
population  of  the  liberty  of  Sheppey  Island  (which  does  not  include 
Harty  Island)  was  13,186  in  1851.  The  surface  is  laid  down  for  the 
most  part  in  grass ;  but  the  upland  part  on  the  northern  side  produces 
good  com.  The  marshes  terminate  east  of  the  Swale,  and  the  coast 
again  rises  to  some  height  in  clayey  cliffs,  which  extend  to  Recolver 
and  the  flats  which  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  In 
the  IsU  of  Thanet,  which  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
county,  the  cliffs  again  commence,  and  continue  along  the  coast  to 
Pegwell  Bay,  the  boundary  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east.  The  North 
Foreland  is  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  east  of  Margate.  The  Isle  of 
Thanet  contains  about  40  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1851  of 
31,793,  and  includes  the  well-known  watering  places,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  Stour.  The  coast  from  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  to  the  North  Foreland  is  skirted  by  sands  which  extend  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  high-water  mark ;  and  for  some 
miles  farther  out  by  'the  flats,'  which,  except  in  Margate  Roads, 
rarely  afford,  when  the  tide  is  out»  more  than  two  fathoms  water. 
Mai^ate  Roads  are  sheltered  to  seaward  by  Max^ate  Sands,  which  are 
dry  at  low  water. 

The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  succeeded  by  the  low 
coast  of  Pegwell  Bay,  which  continues  to  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal. 
Here  the  chalk  cliffi  recommence,  and  continue  round  the  South 
Foreland  (a  headland  bearing  14  miles  nearly  due  S.  from  the 
.  North  Foreland),  to  Sandgate,  between  Folkestone  and  Hythe. 
Between  Dover  and  Folkestone  a  portion  of  the  chalk  cliffs  has  fallen 
forwards  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  an  under  cliff  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  works  of  the 
South-Eastem  railway  are  carried  along  here,  partly  in  tunnels,  in 
cuttings,  and  on  an  embankment  close  to  the  beach.  From  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Folkestone  the  coast  declines  until  it  forms  the  extensive 
tract  of  Romney  Marsh,  the  coast-line  of  which  extends  south-west  to 
Dungeness,  a  point  19  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  the  South 
Foreland,  and  thence  westward  6  or  7  miles  to  the  border  of  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Romney  Marsh  is  in  one  part  protected  against 
the  sea  by  an  embankment  called  Dymchurch  Walt  There  are 
lighthouses  at  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  and  on  Dungeness,  and 
beacons  in  various  other  placea  Opposite  to  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  the  South  Foreland,  lies  the  Goodwin  Sand, 
the  channel  between  which  and  the  Kentish  coast  is  the  well-known 
roadstead  of  the  Downs.  The  Goodwin  Sand  is  about  10  or  11  miles 
long  from  north  to  south ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  3  or  4  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel  called  'the  Swatch,' 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Another  sand-bank,  called  the  Brake,  lies 
between  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Goodwin  Sand  and  the 
shore ;  it  is  about  5  miles  long  witli  a  depth  upon  it,  at  low  water,  of 
from  3  to  12  feet. 

The  Downs,  which  are  about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width, 
are  a  safe  anchorage,  and  are  tho  general  rendezvous  of  shipping 
leaving  the  Thames  for  the  Channel,  or  returning  homeward.  To  the 
north  of  the  Downs  are  '  the  Small  Downs,'  a  roadstead  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  Downs  properly  so  called,  and  sheltered  by  the 
Brake,  as  the  Downs  are  by  the  Goodwin  Sand. 

Surface  and  Geology. — Kent  is  on  the  whole  a  hilly  county.  The 
chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  enters  the  county  on  the  west  side 
from  Surrey,  not  far  from  Westerham,  and  runs  east-north-east  to 
the  valley  of  the  Medway  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Medway,  which  completely  interrupts  the  chalk 
range,  the  Downs  rise  again,  and  run  to  the  east-south-east  to  the 
coast  near  Folkestone.  This  part  of  the  range  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  On  the  north  side  the  Downs 
gradually  subiide  towai'ds  the  »stuary  of  the  Thames. 


The  breadth  of  the  ohalk  formation  varies ;  west  of  tiie  Stonr  it  It 
from  8  to  6  miles ;  east  of  the  Stour  it  occupies  tiie  whole  extent  of 
the  county  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Folkestone  to  Wye,  except 
where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  marshy  valley  that  surrounds  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  The  height  of  the  chalk  hills  reaches  in  some  instances 
an  elevation  of  642  feet  above  the  sea.  The  clifl^  near  Dover  are 
about  400  feet  high ;  Dover  Castle  hill  is  469  feet 

The  district  between  the  chalk  range  and  the  aostuary  of  the  Thames 
is,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay  which  immediately 
overlies  the  chalk.  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Medway  and 
the  Thames,  including  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
is  formed  of  the  London  clay,  which  overlies  the  plastic  clay.  This 
formation  also  occupies  a  considerable  district  north  and  north-west 
of  Canterbury,  extending  to  the  shore  between  Whitstable  and 
Reculver.  The  London  clay  also  covers  a  small  tract  near  Pegwell 
Bay.  Shooter's  Hill,  hear  Woolwich,  which  is  an  insulated  mass  of 
London  clay,  is  about  446  feet  high. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and  its  feeder  the  Cray  the  strata 
above  the  chalk  have  been  washed  away,  and  the  chalk  is  covered 
only  by  the  vegetable  soil.  Another  strip  of  chalk,  denuded  of  tho 
superior  strata,  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  from  the  valley 
of  the  Darent  to  below  Gravesend.  South  of  the  North  Downs  the 
chalk  marl  and  greensand  crop  out,  and  cover  a  belt  of  land  skirting 
the  chalk  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  from  west  to 
east.  The  bieadth  of  this  belt  varies  from  2  to  7  miles.  Its 
southern  slope,  which  is  the  steepest^  forms  what  is  designated  '  the 
ragstone  range '  of  hills,  the  higher  points  of  which  are  from  600  to 
800  feet  high,  and  overlook  the  valley  watered  by  the  Eden,  the 
Medway  (from  Penshurst  to  Yalding),  and  the  Beult  The  valley 
just  referred  to  is  occupied  "by  the  Weald  clay,  and  forms  another 
belt  extending  throughout  the  county  from  the  border  of  Surrey  to 
the  edge  of  Rionmey  Marsh,  having  an  average  breadth  of  5  miles. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  which  forms  a  narrow  belt 
or  strip  of  land  along  the  Sussex  border,  is  occupied  by  the  iron- 
sand,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Weald  district  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England.  This  formation  constitutes  a  range 
of  hills,  amid  which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its  tributary 
the  Teyse  have  their  sources :  and  extends  far  into  Sussex.  It  rises 
in  some  parts  of  the  Weald  day  district  through  tiie  overlying  strata 
of  that  formation. 

The  county  thus  appears,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  its 
geology,  to  consist  of  Ave  parallel  belts,  extending  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  occupied  by  diflercnt  formations,  occurring  in 
regular  order : — 1,  The  London  and  plastic  clays ;  2,  the  chalk ;  8, 
the  chalk  marl  and  greensand ;  4,  the  Weald  clay ;  5,  the  iron-sand. 
The  southern  border  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  formations,  and  the 
iron-sand  district,  form  three  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Holmsdale  and  Weald  clay  valleys. 

.  What  is  termed  the  Weald  (Saxon  '  weald,'  a  forest,  or  perhaps 
generally,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract)  was  anciently  an  immense  forest, 
inhabited  only  by  deer  and  hogs,  but  has  been  gradually  cleared  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  Iron-works  were  formerly  numerous  and 
important,  but  the  introduction  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
has  caused  this  branch  of  industry  to  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of 
the  island  where  fuel  is  more  abundant. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  in  the  greensand  formation,  and  are 
quarried  near  Maidstone  for  common  purposes  of  building,  for  road- 
making,  and  for  burning  into  lime,  which  is  used  for  stucco,  or 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  refining  sugar. 

Ifydtvgraphy  and  Communicaiions, — Nearly  the  whole  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  This  river  affords  a  ready 
means  of  communication  with  the  metropolis  and  with  other  parts. 
The  royal  dockyards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich  are  upon  it. 

The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Ravensboume,  the  Darent,  and 
tho  Medway,  which  flow  into  the  ssstuary  of  the  Thames ;  and  the 
Stour  and  the  Rother,  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  Ravensboume  rises  on  Keston  Common,  near  the  border  of 
Surrey,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of  Bromlev  and  the  village 
of  Lewisham,  and  between  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford, 
into  the  Thames.  It  is  navigable  to  Deptford  bridge  for  lighters  and 
other  small  craft.  The  Darent  rises  in  Squirries  park,  near  Wester- 
ham, close  to  the  border  of  Surrey.  Its  course  is  ^t  east-north-east^ 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  North  Downs,  to  Riverhead  near  Seven- 
oaks,  where  it  turns  north  and  passes  through  a  depression  in  the 
Downs  by  Otford,  and  other  villages,  to  the  town  of  Dartford,  below 
which  it  is  called  Dartford  Creek,  and  becoming  navigable,  flows 
through  the  marshes  into  the  Thames.  Just  before  joining  the 
Thames  it  receives  the  Cray,  which  rises  near  Orpington,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  9  miles.  The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  near  the 
northern  border  between  East  Grinstead  and  Crawley,  and  flows  east- 
ward into  Kent,  which  it  enters  near  Ashurst.  Li  tliis  part  of  its 
course  the  Medway  is  swelled  by  many  brooks,  which  drain  the 
higher  districts  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  At  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  the 
Medway  is  joined  by  the  Eden,  which  rises  about  Godstone  in  Surrey. 
From  Penshurst,  whei*e  the  navigation  of  the  river  commences,  it 
flows  east-north-east  to  Tonbridge,  forming  in  its  way  two  or  three 
islands.  From  Tonbridge  the  Medway  flows  east  by  north  to  Talding, 
in  the  Weald,  near  whigh  it  is  Joined  by  the  Teyis  or  Teiss  and  the 
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Beult  The  Teiae  rifles  in  the  northern  part  of  SuBsex,  and  flows  by 
Lamberhursfc  into  the  Medway.  The  Beolt  rises  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  near  Shadozhurst,  and  flows  north  by  west  to  Talding.  From 
this  place  the  course  of  the  Medway,  though  very  winding,  is  for  the 
most  part  northward ;  it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  greensand 
hills,  across  the  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Holmsdale  by  Maid- 
stone and  Aylesford,  through  a  great  opening  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  by  Rochester  and  Chatham,  into  tne  sestuaiy  of  the  Thames  at 
Sheemess.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than  40  miles.  The  tide  flows  up 
to  Maidstone  bridge,  but  ships  and  large  vessels  cannot  ascend  above 
Rochester  bridge.  Below  Rochester  the  sestuary  gradually  expands 
to  a  considerable  width,  and  forms  an  important  harbour  for  the 
British  navy.  Numerous  arms  of  the  river  or  creeks  penetrate  the 
marshes,  which  spread  inland  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  royal  dockyard  of  Chatham  is  on  the  Medway,  and 
that  of  Sheemess  at  the  junction  of  the  Medway  with  the  Thames. 
The  Medway  is  plentifully  stored  with  fish :  above  Maidstone  is  an  abund- 
ance  of  fresh-water  fish ;  and  below  Rochester  are  soles,  flounders,  and 
other  flat-fish,  and  smelts  of  excellent  quality  and  lai^e  size.  In  the 
creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  considerable  oyster-beds. 
The  Slour  has  two  main  branches,  distinguished  as  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Stour.  The  Greater  Stour  is  formed  by  two  streams,  which 
flow  along  the  valley  between  the  North  Downs  and  the  greensand 
hills  in  opposite  directions,  and  unitiog  near  Ashford,  turn  to  the 
north-east,  pass  through  a  depression  in  the  North  Downs,  and  flow 
by  Canterbury  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarre  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Here  the  Stour  parts  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  faUs  into  the 
sestuaiy  of  the  Thames  near  Reculver;  the  other  into  Pegwell  Bay 
below  Sandwich.  These  two  arms  cut  off  Thanet  from  the  rest  of 
the  county,  and  constitute  it  an  island.  The  Leaser  Stour  rises  near 
Lyminge,  about  8  miles  north  from  Hythe,  and  flowing  north  by  east 
to  Barham,  above  which  it  sometimes  becomes  dry,  turns  north  by 
west,  and  ddrting  Barham  Downs,  flows  to  Bridge  near  Canterbury. 
Here  it  makes  another  bend,  and  runs  north-east  into  that  arm  of 
the  Greater  Stour  which  falls  into  Pegwell  Bay.  The  two  arms  of  the 
Stour,  which  insulate  Thanet,  were  once  a  channel  3  or  4  miles  over, 
called  the  Wantsume,  which  received  several  streams  besides  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Stour.  In  Bede's  time  the  breadth  was  diminished 
to  3  furlongs.  The  channel  was  'navigable  for  ships  of  tolerable 
burden  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. ;  but  subsequently  the  waters 
of  the  northern  branch  from  the  Stour  to  Reculver  became  too  small 
for  navigation,  and  it  was  for  a  period  quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarre,  so  that  Thanet  became  a  peninsula  rather  than  an  island. 
A  cut  from  the  Stour  restored  the  continuity  of  the  watercourse,  but 
this  north  channel  is  not  used  for  navigation.  The  Greater  Stour, 
which  enters  Pegwell  Bay,  is  navigable  up  to  Fordwich  near  Canter- 
bury. The  whole  length  of  the  river  from  Lenham  to  Pegwell  Bay 
may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  Both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Stour 
contain  excellent  trout. 

The  Bother  rises  in  Sussex,  to  which  county  it  more  properly 
belongs.  [Sussex.]  It  first  touches  the  border  of  Kent  at  the  junction 
of  a  small  stream,  which  rises  near  Hawkhurst,  and  separates  the  two 
counties.  From  this  junction  the  Bother  flows  by  Newenden  and 
Wittersham,  below  which  it  quits  the  border  and  re-enters  Sussex. 
Several  small  streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent  flow  into  it,  and  the 
arms  of  these,  with  the  Rother  itself,  inclose  the  river  island  of 
Oxney(6  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  3  miles  broad).  The 
Rother  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  touches  this  county. 

The  principal  canal  in  the  county  of  Kent  is  the  Royal  Military 
Canal,  which  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  defence  than  of 
commerce,  during  the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  late  war  against 
Napoleon.  It  runs  along  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  sea  near  Hythe  to  its  junction  with  the  Rother  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Oxney  Isle.  Three  prindpsl  roads  traverse 
the  county.  The  Dover  road  enters  the  county  at  New  Cross,  Si  miles 
from  London,  and  runs  east-south-east  in  a  nearly  direct  line  through 
Gravesend,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury  to  Dover,  71  miles.  The  Hythe 
road  branches  off  from  the  Dover  road  at  New  Cross,  and  runs  south- 
east to  Maidstone,  and  from  thence  by  Ashford  to  Hythe,  65  miles. 
The  Hastings  road  branches  off  from  the  Hythe  and  Maidstone  road 
more  than  a  mile  beyond  New  Cross,  and  passing  through*  Bromley, 
Sevenoaks,  and  Tonbridge,  enters  Sussex  near  Flimwell,  45  miles. 
The  road  to  Rye  branches  off  from  the  principal  Hastings  road  just 
before  it  quits  Kent,  and  passes  through  Newenden,  53  miles,  where 
it  crosses  ihe  Rother  into  Sussex.  The  roads  to  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate,  and  to  Sandwich  and  Deal,  branch  off  from  the  Dover  road  at 
Canterbury.  The  South-Eastem  railway  diverges  from  the  Brighton 
line  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  and  enters  Kent  near  Edenbridge,  whence  the 
main  line  proceeds  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  to  Dover,  56  miles. 
From  the  Tonbridge  station  a  branch  runs  off  southward  to  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  5  miles,  where  it  quits  the  county.  At  Paddock  Wood 
a  branch  rans  off  northward  to  Maidstone,  10  miles.  From  Ashford 
a  branch  is  carried  south-westward  to  Rye,  16  miles,  and  thence  to 
Hastings ;  another  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  Ramsgate,  30  miles, 
from  which  a  short  branch  for  goods  diverges  at  Canterbury,  north 
to  Whitstable ;  at  Minster  one,  9  miles,  to  Deal ;  and  from  Ramsgate 
one,  4  miles,  to  Margate.  The  North  Kent  railway,  also  belonging  to 
the  South-Eastem  Company,  leaves  the  main-trunk  at  Deptl'ord,  and 


runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  24  mUes,  and 
thence  to  Strood,  7  miles. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgrieuUure, — ^The  climate  of  Kent  is  in  general  mild 
and  geniaL  The  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Europe  exposes  it  to 
occasional  north-east  winds,  which  chill  the  air,  but  they  carry  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  the  soil ;  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots 
are  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  liea  at  its  north-eastern  extremity, 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  soil  of  this  county  may  be  divided 
into  the  gravel,  chalk,  and  clay,  which  produce,  where  they  mix  in  due 
proportions,  an  extremely  fertile  loancL  The  alluvial  soils  along  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  in  Romney  Marsh,  produce  some  of  the 
richest  marsh  pasturos  in  the  kingdouL  The  chalk  rises  into  hills 
between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  whero  are  extensive  sheep  downs,  bat 
from  Canterbury  towards  Loudon  it  is  mostly  covered  by  a  stiff  clay, 
and  only  breaks  out  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  Wttidds  contain  some  very  fertile  clays  and  woods,  in  which  oaks 
grow  to  a  gce&t  size.  Throughout  the  coimty  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  generally  adopted  is  that 
which  suits  the  strongest  soils. 

Besides  the  usual  crops  which  are  raised  on  good  clays,  Kent  pro- 
duces several  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  canary-  and  radish-seed, 
which  grow  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Other  seeds  are  likewise 
raised  for  the  London  seedsmen,  such  as  spinach,  cresses,  and  white 
mustard.  Kidney  beans  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich. 

.  There  is  comparatively  a  very  small  proportion  of  grass  land  in 
Kent,  if  we  except  the  sheep  downs  on  the  chalk  hills  and  the  marshes. 
The  marshes  produce  most  of  the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romney 
Marsh,  which  is  well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  oontalus 
about  44,000  acres ;  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  are  27,000  acres;  and 
along  the  Medway,  Thames,  and  Swale,  about  11,500  acres  more;. 
A  great  many  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  in  these  marshes.  There 
are  very  few  dairies  of  any  consequence  in  Kent.  Cheese  is  made 
only  for  domestic  consumption. 

Hops  are  grown  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  county ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  raised  at  Famham  in  Surrey,  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  any  in  England.  In  that  part  of  Kent  which  la 
nearest  to  London  there  are  many  extensive  market-gardens;  and 
many  hundreds  of  acres  are  laid  out  in  asparagus  beds.  Great  quan- 
tities of  peas  are  raised  for  the  London  market  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  are  raised  in  orohards,  and  the  produce  sent  to  L^iudon. 
Cider  is  largely  made.  In  some  places  hops,  apples,  cherries,  and 
filberts  may  be  seen  growing  together  in  the  same  grounds.  The  hops 
last  12  years,  the  filberts  30  years;  after  which  the  apples  and  peara 
require  the  whole  ground.  There  are  still  some  extensive  woods  in 
Kenty  but  they  are  diminishing  every  year ;  and  the  produce  of  bark 
and  timber  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  formerly  was. 

Divisions,  Totms,  ^c, — ^Kent  has  long  been  divided  into  five  lathes. 
These  divisions,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  take  their  name  from 
the  Saxon,  'ge-lathian,'  'to  assemble;'  they  had  formerly  distinct 
courts  superior  to  the  himdred  courts ;  each  of  them  comprehends 
several  hundreds,  and  other  smaller  divisions.  The  lathes  are  as 
follows : — Sutton-at-Hone,  containing  8  hundreds ;  Aylesford,  12  hun- 
dreds, with  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Lowey  of  Tonbridge;  Scray,  16  hundreds,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey ;  St,  Augustine,  12  hundreds ;  and  Shepway,  or  Ship  way, 
13  hundreds,  besides  the  barony  of  Biraholt. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  county  which  have  their  particuhur 
'liberties,'  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
They  are  as  follows : — I.  The  county  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in 
St.  Augustine  Lathe.  II.  The  city  of  Rochester,  and — III.  The 
borough  of  Maidstone ;  both  in  Aylesford  Lathe.  IV.  The  liberty  of 
Romney  Marsh,  comprehending  several  himdreds,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  bailiff  and  jurats.  V.  The  liberty  of  the 
Cinque-ports,  which  comprehends: — 1.  Sandwich,  including  the 
borough  of  Sandwich ;  the  ville  of  Sarre  and  the  vUle  of  Ramsgate, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  the  town  and  parish  of  Deal,  the  parish  of 
Walmer,  and  part  of  that  of  Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich ;  and 
the  parish  of  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury :  2.  Dover,  including  the 
towu  of  Dover,  with  part  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Charlton 
and  Hougham ;  the  parish  of  Ringswould,  between  Dover  and  Deal, 
and  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  John,  Margate ;  the  parishes  of  Birch- 
ington,  St.  Peter's,  and  Wood,  or  Woodchuroh,  in  Thanet ;  the  town 
and  part  of  the  parish  of  Folkestone,  in  Shepway  Lathe;  and  the 
town  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Faversham,  in  Scray  Lathe :  3.  Hythe, 
including  the  town  and  parish  of  Hythe,  and  part  of  the  pariah  of 
West  Hythe :  4.  New  Romney,  including  tiie  town  and  parish  of  New 
Romney,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Old  Romney,  AppMore,  Brenzet, 
Ivychureh,  Snargate,  and  part  of  Bromhill,  all  near  Romney  :  5.  Rye, 
the  liberty  of  which  includes  in  this  county  the  towu  of  Tenterden. 

There  are  in  the  county  two  cities,  Canterbury  and  Rochester  ; 
the  Cinque-ports  of  Dover,  Htthe,  New  Romney,  and  Sandwich  ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Greenwich,  Chatham,  and  Maidstone, 
and  18  other  market-towns,  namely,  Ashford,  Broulet,  Cranbrook, 
Dartford,  Deal,  Faybrsham,  Folkestone,  Gravesend,  Lydd,  Mar- 
GATB,  Milton,  Ramsgate,  Seyenoaes,  Sheerness,  Sittingboume, 
Tenterden,  Tonbridge  or  Tuubridge,  and  Westerhaw.  There  were 
formerly  markets  at  Aylesford,  Klham,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Eltham, 
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Ooudhont)  Lenham^  Town  Mallivo,  Queenborough,  Smarden, 
Wrotham,  and  Wye.  Of  the  places  printed  in  small  capitals  an 
account  is  given  tinder  their  respective  titles.  The  other  towns,  with 
the  town  of  Whitstable,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  we  shall  notice  here, 
with  their  respective  populations  in  1851. 

BrocuUtairs,  20  miles  RN.E.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  the 
parish  2975,  a  watering-place  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  In  it  are 
a  chapel  of  ease  (a  handsome  gothio  structure),  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
iMothodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  school.  At  Broadstairs  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard.  The 
harbour  has  a  wooden  pier.  Two  batteries  defend  the  town.  There 
are  remains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  once  held  in 
great  reverence  by  seamen. 

Ekham,  80  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone,  8  miles  £.  by  S. 
from  London,  population  of  the  parish  2568,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Shooter*s  Hil).  Eltham  formerly  possessed  a  royal  palace,  in  which 
Edward  II.  and  other  sovereigns  resided.  Afber  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Eltham  palace  was  not  used  as  a  royal  residence,  though 
it  was  visited  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  great  hall,  erected  by 
Edward  IV.  is  the  only  portion  remaining  :  it  is  a  very  noble  room, 
100  feet  long,  36  feet  broad,  and  55  feet  high,  and  has  a  remarkably 
fine  carved  wooden  roof.  A  few  years  back  it  was  repaired.  The 
parish  church  is  a  neat  structure  with  a  spire.  There  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  preparatory  school  for  pupils  intended  for 
the  military  profession.  Eltham  gives  the  title  of  earl  of  Eltham  to 
tliu  Princo  of  Wales. 

GotuLhurstf  18  miles  S.  by  W*  from  Maidstone,  population  of  the 
parish  2594,  stands  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  Sussex  border. 
The  church,  a  handsome  structure  with  a  massive  tower  at  the  west 
end,  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  There  are  here  an 
Endowed  Free  Grammar  school,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 

Lenham,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  2070,  a  small 
town  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  has  very  little  trade. 
The  church  is  partly  of  the  decorated  and  partly  of  the  pei'pendicular 
style.  Sixteen  staUs,  eight  in  each  chancel,  were  for  the  use  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Augusthie,  who  had  an  estate  here.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  lich-gate.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, new  National  schools,  and  some  almshouses.  Fairs  are  held 
on' June  6th  and  October  23rd.  Emigration  has  caused  a  decrease  in 
population. 

Lyddf  38  miles  S.R  ttom  Maidstone,  population  of  the  parish  1605, 
on  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
included  in  the  cinque  port  of  New  Romney.  The  parish  church  is 
chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  but  it  has  been  much  disfigured  by 
injudicious  repairs.  It  has  a  lofty  square  tower  with  pinnacles. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  fiahiog.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Thursday,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  the  last  Monday  of  July. 
The  shingle  headland  of  Dungeness,  some  six  square  miles  in  extent, 
runs  out  from  near  Lydd.  At  the  extremity  of  it  is  a  lighthouse 
110  feet  high.     On  the  Ness  is  a  coast-guard  station. 

New  Romney t  31  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  1053 ; 
a  member  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  once  a  flourishing  sea-port,  but 
now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  coast.  Previous  to  the 
Reform  Act  New  Romney  sent  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
church  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  the  12th  century  :  the  lofty 
square  tower  is  a  rich  example  of  the  later  Norman  architecture. 
The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are 
National  schools.  Qrazing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  district, 
which  forma  a  part  of  Romney  Marsh.  Saturday  is  the  market-day. 
A  yearly  fair,  chiefly  for  sheep  and  lambs,  is  held  on  August  21st. 
Southland  hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  governor  and  four  poor 
men  and  the  education  of  two  poor  boys,  was  founded  in  1610  by 
John  Southland,.  Esq. 

Queenbo7'{mght  a  decayed  borough  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Maidstone :  population  of  the  parish,  722.  The  present 
name  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  borough  by 
Edward  III.  in  compliment  to  his  qaeen  Phillips.  Edward  built  a 
castle  here,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth : 
the  moat  is  still  traceable.  The  parish  church,  built  about  1347, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  has  a  western  tower.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  a  chapel.  The  oyster  fishery  affords  occupation  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  copperas  manufactory  in  the 
town.  The  whole  of  the  parish,  about  500  acres,  is  an  uninclosed 
grazing  tract  of  land. '  Queenborough,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  A  fair  is  h(dd  on  Augupt 
5th  and  6th. 

St.  Mary  Cray,  22  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1400,  had  once  a  market,  which  was  discontinued  in  1703.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  and  National  schools.  There  is  an  extensive  paper-mill 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sittvngbottme,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Maidstone,  population  2897, 
situated  on  the  main  road  from  London  to  Canterbury,  near  the  head 
of  Milton  Creek.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower  and  the  external  walls,  since  1762,  when  it  was  accidentally 
burnt  The  parish  possesses  National  sohooLa.  Queen  Elizabeth 
u^oa»  Div.  voL«  iii* 


granted  a  weekly  market  and  two  hin.  The  weekly  market  has  been 
long  discontinued ;  the  fairs  remain.  A  market  is  now  held  monthly. 
Paper-mills,  a  coach-factory,  oil-mills,  and  flour-mUls  are  in  the  pariah. 
Malting,  brewing,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on. 

Smarden,  14  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  1206,  a 
small  market-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  has  a  large  and 
handsome  church  with  a  square  tower,  two  Baptist  chapels,  and  a  Free 
school  with  a  small  endowmenL  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity. 
The  market-day  is  Friday ;   a  pedlery  fair  is  held  October  10th. 

WhitstaMe,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Canterbuiy,  population  of  the 
town  3086,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swale,  is  the  port  of  Canterbury. 
There  is  here  an  extensive  oyster-fishery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Incorporated'  Company  of  I^redgers.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  coala  There  are  copperas^works,  breweries,  rope-walks,  and 
boat-building  yarda  A  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  connects 
Whitstable  with  Canterbury.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  has 
been  recently  erected,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  and  National  schools.  Roman  pottery  has  been  taken 
up  from  some  of  the  oyster-beds,  indicating  the  probable  site  of  a 
former  Roman  station,  now  under  low-water  mark. 

Wrothamf  11  miles  W.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  8184,  at 
the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Maidstone, 
has  a  small  market  which  is  held  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  the  month, 
when  the  month  happens  to  have  five  Tuesdaya  The  church  is  a 
commodious  edifice  in  various  styles.  There  are  National  schools  and 
four  almshouses.  Hops  are  largely  cultivated:  fruit  for  market  is 
grown  in  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  place  the  archbishopa 
of  Canterbury  had  formerly  a  palace. 

Wye,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  the  town  1095, 
occupies  a  pleasant  site  in  the  vale  of  the  Stour.  The  church  is  a 
fine  old  structure.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  the 
College.  Grammar  school- for  boys,  foimded  in  1434,  which  had  32 
boarders  and  9  day  scholars  in  1852  ;  and  National  schools.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  1st  and  October  14th.  A  commodious  station  and  goods 
depdt  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  is  at  Wye. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages  in  the 
county,  with  the  population  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851,  and  a 
few  other  particulars : — 

Appledore,  26  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  621, 
occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  marsh  district.  The  parish  church 
is  an  ancient  building  with  a  beautiful  porch.  The  Royal  Military 
Canal  between  Hythe  and  Rye  passes  through  Appledore.  Barham, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Canterbury,  on  the  road  to  Dover :  population,  1105. 
The  church,  an  ancient  building,  is  handsome,  and  has  a  lofty  spire 
at  the  west  end.  In  Barham  are  National  and  Infant  schooLs.  On 
Barham  Downs  are  held  the  Canterbury  racea  Beckenham,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  from  London  :  population,  1688.  The  church  is  partly  of  the 
decorated  style,  but  the  laiger  part  is  more  recent.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard  is  an  old  lich-gate.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  and  three  almshouses.  Beckenham  has  numerous  residences 
of  wealthy  London  merchants.  Bexley,  11  miles  E.S.E.  from  London, 
population  4490,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Cray.  The 
church,  which  is  ancient,  contains  some  interesting  brasses  and  monu- 
ments. There  are  National  schools  and  some  almshousea  Bexley 
manor  was  in  the  possession  of  Camden,  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  history 
in  Oxford  University.  Bexley  Heath,  or  Bexley  New  Town,  about  a 
mile  N.W.  from  Bexley,  is  on  the  London  and  Dover  road.  A  market- 
house  is  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  There  are  a  neat  gothic  chapel 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  many  good 
dwelling-houses  and  shops.  Numerous  market-gardens  are  in  the 
vicinity.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Biddenden,  14  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Maidstone :  population.  1457.  The  church  is  a  neat  building  in 
the  perpendicular  style.  There  is  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1566  for  the  education  of  10  poor  boys,  which  had  62  scholars  in 
1851.  Blackheath,  5  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  population  included 
with  Greenwich,  Charlton,  and  Lewisham  parishes.  The  heath  is  an 
extensive  open  common,  on  the  margin  of  which  are  numerous  hand- 
some residences.  [Greenwich.]  Blackheath  possesses  a  district 
church,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  spire ; 
two  chapels  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists ; 
National  schools;  a  Wesleyan  day  school;  a  Proprietary  school  in 
connection  with  King's  College,  London,  which  had  127  scholars  in 
1853 ;  another  Proprietary  school ;  a  literary  institute ;  a  subscription 
library ;  the  Blackheath  and  Lewisham  Benevolent  Society ;  and  other 
benevolent  institutiona  Morden  College,  founded  in  1695,  provides  a 
residence  and  support  for  decayed  merchants,  those  in  tiie  Levant 
trade  having  the  preference.  The  nimiber  of  inmates  was  originally 
30,  but  it  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  heath  is  a  favourite 
rendezvous  for  holiday  parties  in  summer.  At  Blackheath  is  a  station 
of  the  North-Kent  railway.  Boxley,  2  4  miles  N.K  from  Maidstone, 
population  1508,  has  an  ancient  church  in  which  are  several  interest- 
ing monuments.  Boxley  Abbey,  now  a  private  residence,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  an  establishment  for  Cistercian  monks.  In  this  parish  U\ 
Penenden  Heath,  where  large  county  meetings  have  been  held  on 
remarkable  occasions.  Brcnchlcy,  12  mUes  S.  by  W.  from  Maidstone, 
population  2693.  near  the  small  river  Teisei  a  fodder  of  the  Medway. 
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The  church  is  an  andent  stone  boilding  with  n  lofty  square  tower. 
In  the  village  are  a  Wealeyan  MethoVlist  chapel  and  a  National  schooL 
BromptoUf  [Chatham].  Charing,  13  miles  K.S.E.  from  Maidstone, 
population  1321,  has  a  handsome  old  church  with  a  tower  and  a  small 
beacon  turret.  There  is  here  an  endowed  schooL  The  site  of  a  former 
residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm- 
bouse,  and  part  of  the  ancient  structure  has  been  converted  into  a 
bam.  Charltony  6  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  population  4818,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground  between  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  containing  some 
interesting  monuments.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  government  dockvarda 
at  Woolwich.  Charlton  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  M.  Wilson,  Bart., 
is  a  very  fine  manorial  residence,  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Chiddingsiovet  19  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  1260,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  has  a  handsome  old  church,  with  a 
very  fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools.  Chilham^  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  popula- 
tion 1247,  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  castle,  now  a  private  residence  : 
the  keep  is  of  Norman  date.  The  Romans  had  a  station,  and  some 
severe  conflicts  took  place  here  between  the  Ramans  and  the  Britons. 
Several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  resided  here.  Chilham  church  is  a 
handsome  old  structure.  Chikehurslf  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Maidstone:  population,  20SS.  In  this  parbh  is  Camdenplace,  the 
residence  of  William  Camden  the  antiquary,  where  he  wrote  the 
'Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  Several  other  fine  mansions  and  some 
good  parks  are  near  the  village.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with 
&  spire,  and  contains  several  intere«iting  monuments.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools.  A  pleasure  fair  is  held  on  the  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week.  Cobham,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
718,  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  Cobham  Hull  and  park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Damley.  Cobham  Hall  consists  of  two  wings, 
erected  respectively  in  1582  and  1594,  which  are  united  by  a  central 
building  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  house  waa  thoroughly  repaired 
and  modernised  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  ;  it  contains 
some  spacious  and  elegant  rooms,  fitted  up  with  great  splendour. 
The  picture  gallery  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters ;  and  in  the  other  rooms  are  numerous  portraits  by  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  others.  The  park  covers  an  area  of  about  1800 
Acres,  and  presents  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenery.  In  Cobham  church 
is  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  Lord  Cobham, 
who  was  executed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary  for  the  share  he 
took  in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  It  contains  also  a  fine  series  of  monumental 
braiises.  The  Crays  are  four  villages  situated  near  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cray,  about  22  miles  N.W.  from  Maidstone.  One 
of  these,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  others  are 
named  North  Cray,  population  570  j  FooCs  Cray^  population  369; 
and  St.  Paid! 8  Cray,  population  554.  At  North  Cray  are  the  pansh 
church  and  Helherington's  Charity  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Foot's 
Cray  pos.sesses  a  parish  church,  a  Baptist  chapel,  National  schools, 
paper-mills,  and  a  coach-factory.  Paul's  Cray,  besides  its  church,  has 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  National  schools,  and  a  paper-manu- 
factory. In  the  district  are  numerous  mansions.  Crayford,  22  miles 
N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  2935,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Cray,  has  in  its  vicinity  extensive  silk-  and  calico-printing  establiah- 
mente,  and  flour-mills.  The  church  is  a  large  modern  building.  There 
are  places  of  woi-ship  for  Baptists  and  Kouian  Catholics,  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  Biicks  are  manufactured,  and  some  extent  of 
ground  is  laid  out  as  market-gardens.  Some  curious  caves  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  in  the  parish.  Dymchurch,  34  miles  S.E.  from 
Maidstone,  population  650,  situated  on  the  coast,  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  consisting  of  a  bailiff  and  jurats,  under  whose  care  is  the 
embankment  called  Dymchurch  Wall,  which  extends  along  the  shore 
of  Romney  Marsh  for  about  3  miles.  This  wall  is  about  20  feet  in 
height,  and  l)a.s  two  pluices  through  which  the  drainage  of  the  marsh 
is  carried  ofil  Edenhridge,  21  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1718,  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  river  Eden,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
structure  with  a  sj)ire  at  the  west  en»l.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  National  Fchool.  The  South  Eastern  railwuy  has  a 
station  at  EdMibrit'4':o.  The  village  possesses  a  considerable  trade. 
There  is  a  Bmall  weekly  market  for  corn,  a  monthly  cattle  market, 
and  a  yearly  fair.  Erith,  on  the  ri^'ht  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Maidstone,  ponulntion  2231,  had  formerly  a  market  A 
pier  was  erected  Foine  years  back,  and  Eriih  has  since  been  much 
resorteil  to  by  holiday  \i.sitor8.  The  church  is  partly  covered  with 
ivy ;  in  it  are  a  carved  wooden  rood  sciK?en,  and  a  tomb  in  alabaster, 
in  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  Pembroke.  There  are 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  Free  school  for  poor  boys,  and  a 
Charity  school  for  girls.  Belvedere  House  occupies  an  elevated  site, 
and  commands  some  fine  prospects.  Many  villa  residences  have  been 
erected,  and  numerous  orchards  are  in  tho  neighbourhood.  Brick- 
making  is  extensively  carried  on.  Tho  Noith  Kent  railway  has  a 
otatiou  at  Eritlu  E>nie.'<fovdy  16  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone, 
population  1323,  onthe  right  bank  of  the  river  Darent,  has  a  fine 
crucifoi-m  church  of  Norman  date  with  a  spire  at  the  west  end.  The 
Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  ai'e  National  and  British 


schools.    On  the  Darent  are  some  paper-mills.    North  of  the  town  ia 
the  site  of  Eynesford  Castle  :  the  moat  is  now  occupied  by  an  orchard. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  in  the  district     Fambon»tghf 
population  920,  about  24  miles  W.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  orchards,  which  yield  considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
A  fair  is  held  on  June  4th.     The  church  is  an  old  building  with  a  low 
square  tower.      There  is  here  an  Infant  schooL    Famingham,  popula- 
tion 701,  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  1831  and  1841,  ike  proportion 
of  males  and  females  being  a  little  difierent,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Darent,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Maidstone.     Tho 
Darent  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches.     The 
church  is  a  commodious  edifice,  in  the  early    English  style.     The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 
A  fair  is  held  on  October  15th.    Furdwich,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Canter- 
bury, population  237,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  which 
was  once  navigable  for  shipping  up  to  Fordwich,  but  now  only  barges 
can  ascend  so  high.     Fordwich  is  nominally  under  the  government  of 
a  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.     It  is  a  corporate  town  by  pre- 
scription, and  a  subordinate  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Sandwich. 
Com  and  coal  are  conveyed  by  the  river  Stour.     The  trout  fishery, 
which  is  somewhat  productive,  is  under  the  management  of  the  corpo- 
ration.    Gdlingham,  10  miles  N.  by  E,  from  Maidstone,  population 
7952,  is  a  suburb  of  Chatham.     The  church  is  an  ancient  structure; 
in  the  interior  is  a  circular  Norman  font    Thbre  are  National  schools. 
Gillingham  Castle  was  erected  in  t^e  reign  of  Charles  L     A  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  formerly  stood  here.     The  hall,  110 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,   has  been  in  use  as  a  bam.     Jfadlow, 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  popula^tion  2895,  has  besides  the  parish 
church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school.     Hadlow  Castle,  a  castellated  mansion,  to  which  a  high  tower 
has  been  added  within  the  last  few  years,  occupies  a  conxmanding 
position  near  the  village.    Mawkhurat,  18  miles  S.  from  Maidstone, 
population  2704,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  i«  pleasantly 
situated  on  elevated  ground.      There  are  a  Free  school  for  boys,  six 
almshouses,  and  a  dispensary,     ffayes,  26  miles  W.N.W.  from  Maid- 
stone, population  552.    The  church  is  a  very  ancient  building.    There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.     Holwood  House  occupies  the  site 
of  Hayes  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  birth-place 
of  his  son  William  Pitt    Seme  Bay  is  on  the  north  coast,  about  8 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  Heme  parish  3094,  of 
which  Heme  Bay  chapelry  contains  about  one  half.     Heme  Bay  is  a 
modem  bathing  place  of  considerable  pretension.   Villas,  terraces,  and 
rows  of  private  houses  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
with  hotels,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  baths,  &c.;  also  a  chapel  of 
ease,  an  Independent  chapel^  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  clock-house.     The  pier  at  which  the  London  steamers 
receive  and  land  passengers  is  a  convenient  promenade.     The  parade 
extends  along  the  coast  for  about  a  mile.     Ifever,  20  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Maidstone,  population  603,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  castle, 
described  elsewhere.      A   moat  surrounds  the  building;  the  draw- 
bridge has  been  replaced  by  a  fixed  wooden  bridge.     The  buildings 
form  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  open  court     Hever  church  coutaiiis 
several  monuments  to  members  of  the  Boleyn  family ;  the  finest  of 
them  is  an  altar-tomb  which  has  on  the  top  an  efi&gy  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.     IghtJiam,  11  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Maidstone,  population  1121,  has  an  ancient  parish  church,  in 
which  are  interesting  monuments  of  the  Selby  family.     The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school.      The  Mote 
House  is  a  remarkable  moated  mansion  of  the  14th  century.     At  old 
Beriy  Hill  are  traces  of  Roman  fortifications.     Laniherkurst,  16  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Maidstone ;  the  parish  is  partly  in  Sussex  :  population, 
1 734.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  lofty  spire.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National 
schools.     At  Lamberhurst  were  formerly  extensive  iron  foundries, 
where  were  cast  the  iron  railings  which  surround  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London.     Lee,  adjoins  Blackheath,  5  miles  S.E.  from  London  :  popu- 
lation, 3552.     It  has  a  handsome  new  church,  finely  situated,  a  chapel 
for  Independents,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.      The  tower  of 
the  old  parish  church  stands  in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  new 
church ;  in  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Edward  Halley,   the  astronomer.      There  are  numerous   handsome 
private  residences  at  Lee,  occupied  by  London  merchants  and  families 
of  independent  means.     Leeds,  5  miles  E.S.E.  from  Maidstone :  popu- 
lation, 663.     Leeds  Castle  is  noticed  elsewhere.     Leeds  abbey  mill  is 
distant  from  the  castle  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.   Leigh,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Maidstone,  popuUttion  1161,  near  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Medway,  has  a  parish  church  and  a  National  sohooL    A  pleasure  fkir 
is  held  on  June  16th.     A  mineral  spring,  similar  in  character  to  the 
springs  at  Ton'bridgc  Wells,  ig  in  the  parish.     Lympne,  16  miles  S. 
from  Canterbury,  population  562,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Romney  Marsh,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Hythe.     During  the 
Roman  occupation  it  was  a  seaport  known  as  Portus  Lemaniauus. 
[Hythe.]     There  are  traces  of  Roman  works  locally  known  as  Studfall 
Castle.     The  parish  church  is  an  old  and  very  massive  structure ;  the 
remains  of  a  castellated  mansion  called   Lympne  Castle  adjoin  the 
church  :  being  situated  on  a  steep  inland  cliff,  they  produce  together 
a  very  striking  effect     In  the  village  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists  and 
a  National  school.     MimUr,  12    miles    E.N.K  from  Canterbury, 
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popolAtion  150%  is  tituated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    AccordiDg  to  early 
legMidB^  it  waa  at  Minster  that  the  first  Christian  establishment  was 
founded  in  Britain.     The  village  occupies  an  elevated  site  along  the 
odgB  of  the  marsh  grounds,   and  oontaius  several  old  half-timber 
hovMS.    The  parish  church  is  ancient ;  the  chancel,  which  is  vaulted 
with  stone,  has  been  recently  carefully  restored.    At  the  west  end  is 
a  tower.      There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan   Methodists,  and 
National   and  Infant   schools.-    NorOifieet,  15  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Maidstone,  population  503S,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  is 
properly  a  suburb  of  Qravesend.     There  are  at  Northfieet  exten- 
aire    ohalk    and   lime-works;    ship'building   and  brick-making   are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  B(mje   market- gardens  in  the  vicinity. 
The  parish  church  is  a  fine  ansient  edifice,  with  a  lai*ge  and  hand- 
sonM    chaaoel,    and    a   richly    carved   screen.     The    Independents 
Lave  a  place  of  worship.    Huggins's  Hospital  is  a  recent  foundation, 
afibvding  residences  for  40  decayed  tradesmen,  to  whom  a  weekly 
allowance  in  money  is  also  given.    A  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Huirgins,  in  connection  with  the  hospital.    The  church 
and  hospital  buildings  occupy  a  commanding  site.    A  high  causeway 
and  flood-gates  protect  the   north-west   marsh  from  the  incroach- 
meats   of  the    Thames^  by   which   it  was  at  one   time    covered. 
Otfordf  17  miles  W.  by  K.  from  Maidstone,  population  837,  has  a 
church  which  was  rebuilt. about  200  years  ago,  on  which  occasion 
wooden  pillars  were  inserted  to  separate  the  aisles :  the  eastern 
window  was  designed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  previous  church, 
which  had  been  burnt  down.      The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
place  of  wonhip.      Malting,  biick-making,   and   lime-burning   are 
carried  on,  and  some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.    A  few  fiiigments 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  jpalaee  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury.    PenMutv^,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1628,  has  a  fine  castle,  noticed  near  the  end  of  this  article.    This 
castle,  which  is  situated  in  a  finely-wooded  park,  contains  some  rich 
eld  furniture,  tapestry,  and  numerous  portraits  and  other  paintings 
by  celebrated  masters.     It  is  open  to  the  public     The  paper  manu- 
facture em^^oys  some  of  the  population.  JtcGulver,  11  miles  >i.G.  by  N. 
fi-om  Canterbury,  population  273 ;  the  village  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  liegulbium.    A  monastery 
was  founded  here  in  679.    Two  ancient  towers  formerly  belonging 
to  the  parish  church  were  purchased  by  the  Trinity  House  in  1810 
and  repaired,  tiiat  their  use  as  landmarks  might  be  continued.     Coast- 
guard stations  are  at  Begulbium  Camp  and  Bishopstone.  St-Maiyai-et' 
at-Oliffe,  on  the  coast^  3  miles  N.E.  from  Dover,  population   763, 
is  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.    It  has  a  fine  church  of  Norman 
date,   which  was  repaired  and  restored  in  1S36.    There  is  here  a 
station  of  the  coast-guard.     Saiidjate,  16  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Canter- 
bury, population  included  with  the    parishes  of   Folkestone    and 
Cheriton,  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.    Sandgate  Castle  was 
erected  in  defence  of  the  coast  in  1539.    About  1804  it  waa  repaired 
and  converted  infco  a  circular  redoubt,  having  in  the  centre  a  martello 
tower  with  three  guns.    About  the  same  time,  also,  a  large  encamp- 
ment was  formed  on  the  heights  above  the  village,  and  some  time 
after,  eitensive  barracks  were  erected  on  the  same  site.    Along  the 
ridge  of  the  clifis  six  martello  towers  were  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  and  at  a  short  distance  inland  tho  Boyal  Military  Canal 
from  Sandgate  to  the  river  Rother,  a  few  miles  above  Rye,  was  con- 
structed.   A  fair  is  held  annually  on  July  23rd.    There  are  bathing- 
rooms,  a  public  dispensary,  numerous  lodging-houses,  National  schools, 
and  an  Infant  school    Soutlibarotigh,  15  miles  8.\V.  from  Maidstone, 
about  midway  between  Tonbridge  and  Tonbridge  Wells,  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district  1327,  has  a  convenient  modem  church, 
finely  situated,  and  a  National  school.     Many  handsome  private 
dwellings  are  in  the  village,  it  being  much  used  as  a  place  of  residence 
by  visitors  to  Tonbridge  Wells.     There  are  some  corn-mills  in  tho 
vicinity.    Southfieet,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Gravesend,  and  18  miles  N.W. 
from  Maiddtone,  population  657,  occupies  the  site  of  tho  Roman 
station    Vaguiacte.      The    parish    church  is  ancient    and    contains 
nnmerons  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.    In  the  village  is  a 
Free  school.    Extensive  orchards  are  in  the  neighbomhood.    A  great 
proportion  of  the  watei^-cre^ses  sold  iu  London  is  si^[>plied  from 
gai'dens  near  Southfieet.     The  village  is  much  visited  in  summer. 
iSiaplehuratf  9  miles  S.  by  K.  from  Maidstone,  population  1660,  on  the 
high  road  ifrom  Hastings  to  Maidstone,  has  a  station  of  tho  South- 
Kastein  railway.      Several  fiour-mills   are    in    the   neighbourhood. 
StoHCf  near  the  Thames,  2  milei»  £.  from  Bartford,  population  829. 
The  parish  church  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  early  English  style 
and  dat^;  at  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  squai-e  tower.     Stone 
Castle,  now  a  pi'ivate  i^esidencc,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Of  tho  original  structure  a  small  square  tower  still  stands.    Slrood, 
1  mile  N.  by  W.  from  Rochester,  population  30C7,  of  which  number 
21>37  are  within  the  parliamentary  city  of  Rochester,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Medway ;  it  consists  of  one  long  narrow  street,  and  is 
united  to  Rochester  by  a  bridge.     The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  a 
few  years  ago,  contains  some  tmcient  monuments.  There  are  in  Strood 
an  Independent  di24)el  and  National  schools.    The  terminus  of  the 
North  Kent  railway  is  at  Strood ;  also  the  North  Aylesford  Union 
workhouse.     The  inhabitants  of  Strood  are  mostly  dependent  on  the 
iiHheries  and  Hliipping.     SiUton  ValcncCt  6  miles  S.£.  from  Maidstone, 
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free  to  2i  boys,  increased  by  statutes  of  1817  to  30  boys,  has  two 
exhibitions  of  10/.  each,  which  are  not  claimed.  It  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Clothworkers'  Companv.  Near  the  village  are  the 
remains  of  Sutton  Castle,  an  ancient  fonress.  Swantcombe,  19  mUes 
N.W.  by  N.  from  Maidstone,  and  about  3  miles  W.  from  Gravesend, 
population  1763,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name,  originally  Sweyna- 
camp,  from  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  having  landed  and  encamped  at 
the  place.  The  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  some  portions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  It  is  said  that  at  Swanscombe  the  men  of  Kent 
met  William  the  Conqueror  and  disputed  his  progress  till  he  had. 
promised  to  confirm  to  them  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 
j(\yc/c7i/tam,  about  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London,  popuktion  4501  in 
1851,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contaios  many  genteel  residences  of 
London  merchants  and  wealthy  families,  and  many  new  vilk  and 
cottage  residences.  The  Croydon  branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railway  has  a  station  at  Sydenham.  There  are  here  a  hand- 
some modem  church,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  there  are  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools.  At  Sydenham  are  some  springs  which 
in  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  were  in  some  repute  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  From  Sydenham  Hill  and  Oak  of  Honour  Hill  (on  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  breakfasted  on  one  of  her  Maying 
excursions)  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  including 
some  fine  views  of  the  metropolis.  On  Penge  Hill,  near  Syden- 
ham, is  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  1854.  Teynham,  16  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Maidstone,  population  842  ;  the  church  is  a  commodious 
and  handsome  cmciform  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  at 
the  west  end.  In  the  interior  are  some  ancient  brasses,  and  there 
are  some  specimens  of  stained  glass.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  ^  fruit-trees,  and  there  are  several  hop-gardens. 
At  Conyer's  Quay,'  in  Conyer's  Creek,  an  arm  of  the  river  Swale, 
vessels  of  considei'able  size  can  discharge  their  cargoes.  WaUrir^ 
bury,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  144S,  has  a  parish 
church  and  well-attended  National  schools.  There  is  here  a  station 
of  the  Maidstone  branch  of  the  South-Eastern  railway.  Near  the 
village  is  Wateringbury  Cross.  Wilmingtonf  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Maidstone,  population  915,  has  extensive  orchards  and  market-gardens. 
The  church  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  There  are  National 
schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  family  mansions.  A 
fair  is  held  on  April  23rd.  Winghanij  6}  miles  E.  from  Canterbury, 
population  1083,  had  once  a  market.  The  chui*ch,  an  ancient  structure^ 
is  spacious  and  has  a  lofty  steeple.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel^ 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Some  ancient  half-timber 
houses  are  in  the  village.  In  the  parish  are  several  market-gardena. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  12th  and  November  12th.  Wilteisham,  23  miles 
S.S.E.  fi*om  Maidstone,  population  9S7,  is  situated  on  the  Isle  of 
Oxney,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  rive^'  Rother  and  its  branchea^ 
The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  tower;  there  area 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  MethodiBts  and  an  Endowed  Free  school.  A 
fair  is  held  on  May  12th.  WocdMsbovouffkf  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Canterbury,  population  813,  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel  for 
Independents.  The  village  was  anciently  called  Wodnesbeorh,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  places  in  England  dedicated  to  the  Saxon  god 
Woden.  On  Woodnesborough  Hill  numerous  Saxon  antiquities fiave 
been  found.  Yaldingf  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
2672,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  a  Free  school  for 
boys,  and  a  Chanty  school  for  girls  and  young  children.  B^  the 
river  Medway  barges  can  come  up  to  Yaldiug.  The  South-Eastern 
railway  has  a  station  here. 

DivUiont  for  EccksioiticaX  and  Legal  Pwposei. — Kent  constitutes 
the  laiiger  part  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  within  which  the  whole 
of  the  county  is  included,  except  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester, 
which  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  some 
parishes,  chiefly  near  London,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  London. 
By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  which  is  managed  vmder  a  Local  Act,  is  divided  into  27 
Unions: — East  Ashford,  West  Ashford,  Blean,  Bridge,  Bromley, 
Cranbrook,  Dartford,  Dover,  Eastry,  Elham,  Faveraham,  Gravesend 
and  Milton,  Greenwich,  Hollingbouni,  Hoo,  Lewisham,  Maidstone^ 
Mailing  Medway,  Milton,  North  Aylesford,  Romney  Marsh,  Sevenoaks, 
Sheppey,  Tenterden,  Islo  of  Thanet,  and  Tonbridge.  Canterbury 
city  is  under  a  local  act  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  pooi^ 
The  whole  include  424  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
950,549  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  612,385. 

Kent  is  in  the  Upme  circuity  except  that  part  of  it  which  is 
within  10  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  which  is  in  the  jurisdiction  (in 
criminal  matters)  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Maidstone,  where  are  the  county  jail  and  the.  house  of 
correction.  County  courts  are  held  at  Ashford,  Bromley,  Canterbury, 
Dartford,  Deal,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Gravesend,  Greenwich,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Rochester,  Romney,  Sevenoaks,  Shecrness,  Sittip^bouine, 
Tenterden,  Tonbridge,  and  Tonbridge  Wells. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  for  parliamentary 
purposes  into  the  divisions  of  East  Kent  and  West  Kent;  each  return- 
ing two  members.  Two  members  each  are  returned  for  the  cities  on 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  for  the  cinque  porta  of  Dover  and  Sandwicf, 
and  for  the  boroughs  of  Greenwich  and  Maidstone,  and  one  member 
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each  for  iLd  ciuquo  port  of  Uythe  and  tlio  borough  of  Chatham.    The 
total  number  returned  from  the  whole  county  is  eighteen. 

Hitiory  and  Antiquities, — This  county  comprehends  that  part  of 
England  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent  first  obtained 
distinct  historical  notice.  Caesar  mentions  the  district  by  its  name, 
which  he  gives  in  the  Latinised  form  Cantium ;  he  ascribes  to  the 
inhabitants  civilisation  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  islanders. 
It  was  the  part  on  which  his  attack  was  made  in  his  first  invasion, 
and  he  did  not  then  pass  beyond  its  limits ;  in  his  second  invasion  he 
passed  through  it  to  the  assault  of  other  tribes;  some  sharp 
encounters  took  place  during  his  march  in  this  county,  and  in  his 
absence  five  of  the  reguli,  or  petty  princes  of  Cantium,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  intrenchment  which  pro- 
tected his  fleet,  B.o.  54.  PtolemsBus  places  Londinium  (London) 
among  the  towns  of  the  Cantii,  or  the  people  of  Cantium ;  a  state- 
ment which,  if  accurate,  supposes  the  district  to  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  present  county.  In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  prevailed  in  its  later  period,  Cantium  was  comprehended  in 
the  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  Several  important  stations  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  modem  county.  There  were  the  four 
harbours  of  Regulbium  (Reculver),  Ritupae,  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis 
(Richborough  near  Sandwich),  Dubree,  or  Ad  Portum  Dubris  (Dover), 
and  Lemanffi,  or  Ad  Portum  Lemanianus  (Lympne  or  Limne,  near 
Hythe).  Roads  from  these  places  met  at  Burovernum  (Canterbury), 
whence  the  military  way  called  Watling-street  ran  in  a  direct  line  to 
Londinium  (London),  passmg  by  the  way  through  Burolevum 
(Newington,  or  more  probably  Judde  Hill  near  Ospringe),  Durobrivse 
or  Durobrivis  (Rochester),  and  Vagniacae  (Southfieet  near  Gravesend). 
The  above  places,  with  the  exception  of  Regulbium,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  also  notices  several  other  stations. 
Besides  Watling-street,  and  Stone-street,  which  runs  from  Canterbury 
to  Lympne,  th^  are  probably  other  Roman  roads  in  Kent. 

Of  these  stations  and  roads  there  are  many  remains.  Regulbium, 
now  Reculver,  defended  the  northern  entrance  of  the  channel  between 
Thanet  and  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  incroachments  of  the  sea 
have  washed  away  part  of  the  station.  The  inclosure  was  a  square 
with  the  angles  rounded  off.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  to 
the  north  of  the  station,  on  a  site  now  undermined  and  washed  away. 
Ritupso,  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis,  now  Richborough,  is  called  Rhutupis 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  terms  it  a  colony  ;  it  is  Ratupis  in 
the  Peutinger  table.  Richborough  is  one  of  the  noblest  Roman 
remains  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  communication  with 
the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of  the  channel  which  then 
insulated  Thanet.  The  walls  form  a  parallelogram,  but  the  east  wall 
has  disappeared  and  probably  fallen  into  the  Stour,  on  the  side  of 
which  the  station  is  placed.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  five  acrea 
The  walls  are  flanked  by  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
by  intermediate  round  towers.  The  walls  to  the  height  of  6  feet  are 
II  feet  3  inches  thick,  above  that  height  they  are  10  feet  8  inches. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  everywhere  imperfect ;  its  greatest  height  is 
23  feet  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  castle 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  circular  amphitheatre  of  about  70  yards 
diameter.  Coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  In 
the  circuit  of  Dover  Castle  are  the  ruins  of  a  pharos,  or  watch-tower, 
an  indubitable  relic  of  the  Roman  Dubrse.  This  watch-tower  has  an 
octangular  base  externally,  but  within  it  is  a  square.  The  structure 
is  composed  of  long,  thin,  irregular  bricks,  with  intermediate  courses 
formed  by  blocks  of  hard  stalactitical  incrustations :  it  is  now  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  The  ruin  of  an  old  church  adjoining  the 
pharos  is  not  Roman,  but  Roman  bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  it. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  fortress  Lemanae,  or  Ad  Portum  Lemania- 
nus, at  Lymne,  or  Lympne,  near  Hythe,  have  been  mentioned  above 
in  the  notice  of  Lympne  village,  as  well  as  in  the  article  Htthe.  At 
Durovernum  (Canterbury)  numerous  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Many  Romnn  bricks  have  been  worked  up  into  the  city  walls.  At  Duro- 
brivse  (Rochester)  various  antiquities  have  been  found,  and  Roman 
bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  the  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral 

Srecinct. ,  To  Dui^levum  two  positions  have  been  assigned  :  one  at 
fawingtoi},  the  other  on  Judde,.Hitt,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe,  sooth 
of -the  Canterbury  road.  At  Southfieet^  the  Roman  Vagniacse,  a 
large  <«artfcen' vessel  and  a  stone  tomb  containing  several  funeitd 
antiquities  wre  discovered  early  in  the  present  oentury.  On  Hoi  wood 
Hilljrnear  Fkmborough, .  on  the  Hastings  road,  the  ancient  Novio- 
magus,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  elliptical  encampment. 

/^f  .tbe  Hom^  roads,  the  Watling-street,  which  nearly  coincided 
vrith  the  preseMt  road  from  London  to  Canterbury,  may  be  traced  in 
several  places.  It  is  visible  on  Bexley  Heath,  and  again  just  beyond 
Dtetford,  wherQ,the  modem  road  bends  to  the  left  towards  Gravesend, 
wWle  thf  Street  pursues  a  dirfect  course  through  Southfleet  to 
Dbchaete^.  ^Vtom  nence  to  Canterbury  the  ancient  and  modem  roads 
c&ineide^nd  the  traces  of  the  ancient  one  appear  to  have  been,  except 
'm*t^ieiw  plac^  obliterated.  The  branch  of- Watling-street  which 
led  ,4y)|3k-^^^^enjLUin  (Canterbury)  to  Lemanae  (Lympne),  is  still 
conifptc^OTii'fcir'  sonie  miles.  It  pursues  a  straight  course  between  th^. 
-wo  pUces,  jind  is  knovm  by  the'name  of  Stone-street 

•rThe  £lorth  Foreiimd  i*  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus^under  the  nam^  of , 
h^  promontory  Cantium  or  Acanthim.    The  Medway,  the  Stour,  the 
small  stream  whiiih  enters  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  the  Ro^cri  appear^ 


to  be  mentioned  by  Richard  under  the  respective  names  of  Hadus, 
Sturius,  Dubris,  and  Lemanus.  Thanet  appears  in  the  pages  of 
Richard,  under  the  name  of  Thanatos,  and  the  channel  which  inimUtea 
it,  under  that  of  Wantsuam. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Cantium  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events.  The  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous,  brothers  Heng^  and  Hona 
are  said  to  have  landed  in  Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ipwines  Fleets  now  Ebb 
Fleet,  in  Thanet  Of  the  early  battles  of  Hengist  and  his  Jutee  with 
the  Britons,  the  principal  were  fought  in  the  year  455 ;  the  first  ou 
the  Dereunt  (Darent) ,'  the  second  at  Epsford  or  Eglesford  (Aylesford) 
on  the  Medway,  and  the  third  at  Stonar,  near  Sandwich.  The 
ancient  chronicles  assign  the  victoxy  in  the  second  and  third  engage- 
ments to  the  Britons,  who  were  led  by  Yortimer,  son  of  Yort^em ; 
the  Jutes  fled,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  Yortimer's  death, 
two  years  after.  In  457,  and  473,  the  Jutes  obtained  victories  over 
the  Britons.  Hengist's  dominions  did  not  extend  beyond  Kent ;  his 
son  Eric,  or  ^sc,  was  honoured  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Kentish 
dynasty  of  the  iEschingas,  or  sons  of  the  ash-tree.  Kent  was  called 
by  the  Saxons  Cantwaraland :  Durovernum  became  Cantwarabyrig  or 
Cantwaraburfa,  whence  Canterbury.  In  589,  or  thereabout,  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  obtained  the  power  or  dignity  of  Bretwalda, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  616.  After  the  conversion  of 
Ethelbert  to  Christianity,  a  church  vras  built  by  Augustine,  adjacent 
to  the  royal  palace,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  which  from  the  political  supremacy  of  Ethelbert,  and 
his  earlier  conversion,  became  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England. 
Under  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  the  crown  of  Kent 
lost  the  supremacy  which  the  talent  or  power  of  Ethelbert  had 
acquired.  A  succession  of  obscure  princes  followed.  For  a  time 
Kent  was  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Wessex.  In  725  the  reigning 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  three  brothers,  Ethelbert,  Eadbert,  and 
Alric,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mercia.  Alric  was  tiie 
survivor  of  the  three,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the  ifischingas. 

In  752  Kentish  men  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Ethelbald,  the 
Mercian  king,  in  his  wai*  against  Cuthred  of  Wessex.  In  the  follow- 
ing half  century  Kent  appears  to  have  been  in  subjection  to  Mercia, 
having  been  conquered  by  Offa,  who  defeated  the  Kentish  men  in 
776  at  Otford.  About  796  or  797  Eadbert,  or  Ethelbert  Pren,  king 
of  Kent,  was  attacked  by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia;  and  the  country  was 
again  brought  under  subordination  to  Mercia.  About  this  time 
Wessex  was  establishing  its  supremacy  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms.  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  having  defeated  the 
Mercians  at  Ellandun,  or  Wilton,  in  823,  dispatched  a  force  into 
Kent,  at  whose  approach  Baldred,  the  reigning  prince,  fled,  and  Kent 
passed  from  under  the  Mercian  supremacy  to  ^t  of  the  West  Saxons, 
under  which  it  long  remained. 

From  this  time  Kent,  with  which  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  probably 
Essex,  were  incorporated,  became  a  subordinate  part  of  the  West 
Saxon  empire.  It  commonly  formed  the  appanage  of  the  eldest  son, 
or  heir  apparent^  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  and  when  the  heir  succeeded 
to  the  paramoimt  sovereignty  he  usually  resigned  the  Kentish  crown 
to  his  heir.  Thus  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert,  was,  during  his  father^s 
reign  over  Wessex,  king  of  Kent;  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Wessex  he  bestowed  Kent  successively  on  his  sons  Athelatan 
and  Ethelbert;  the  latter  of  whom  retained  the  crown  when  his 
brother  Ethelbald  ruled  over  Wessex,  and  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald 
united  Kent  and  Wessex  under  one  sceptre.  During  the  reign  of 
Ethelwulf  in  Wessex,  and  of  his  sons  in  Kent,  the  latter  kingdom  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Danes :  Canterbury  and  Rochester  were 
sacked  by  them.  Athelstan,  king  of  Kent,  and  the  alderman  Elohere, 
or  Ealhere,  however  defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  took  many 
of  their  ships.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  vanquished  the  men  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the 
warfare  of  Alfred  the  Great  with  Hasting  the  Northman,  Kent  was 
for  a  short  period  in  the  year  803  the  scene  of  conflict  From  this 
time  the  crown  of  Kent  was  never  separated  from  that  of  Wessex. 
The  'Juti  Cantiani,'  Jutes  of  Kent,  are  mentioned  by  an  ancient 
chronicler  as  subdued  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Athelstan,  Kent 
possessed  its  separate  legislature,  which  regulated  the  terms  on  whidi 
the  laws  of  Wessex  should  be  accepted.  Traces  of  the  distinct  laws 
and  franchises  of  Kent  continued  however  till  long  afterwards. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  (980-991),  when  the  Northmen  renewed 
their  ravages,  Kent  was  subject  to  their  fury  until  they  were  bought 
off  by  Ethelred.  In  999  they  entered  the  Medway,  took  Rochester, 
and  plundered  the  western  part  of  the  county.  In  1006  Sandwich 
was  plundered  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who  re-embarked  on 
receiving  a  lai^ge  sum  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  In  1009  a  laige 
Saxon  fleet  had  its  rendezvous  at  Sandwich,  but  performed  nothing ; 
and  in  1010  the  Danes  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  besieged 
Canterbury,  extorting  as  usual  a  large  sum  as  the  condition  of  their 
withdraw!^.  In  a  later  invasion  they  took  Canterbury  by  treachery, 
plundered  it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  In  the  short  but  fierce 
stmggle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  Edmund  defeated  his 
rival  at  Otford  in  1016,  and  drove  him  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Kent  was  included  in  the 
earldom  of  the  famous  Godvrin,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took 
his  title  from  it,  but  from  his  more  important  earldom  of  Wessex. 
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The  earldoms  of  that  day  were  not  mere  titles,  bubcouvoyed  viceregal 
power  over  the  districts  confided  to  the  earL 

At  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  the  men  of  Kent  formed  the  van* 
£^rd  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  army  :  it  was  th^ir  privil^e  to  occupy  that 
post.  A  detachment  of  the  Norman  force  having  landed  at  Komney 
just  before  the  battle,  were  defeated  by  the  townsmen,  in  revenge  for 
which  William  subsequently  burned  that  town  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants.  Having  secured  Dover  Castle  after  a  slight  resistance, 
hung  the  governor,  and  burnt  the  town,  he  marched  towards  London 
by  Watling-street ;  and  in  his  way  conciliated  the  favour,  or  at  least 
disarmed  the  resistance,  of  the  men  of  Kent,  by  granting  them  the 
continuance  of  their  privileges.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  subse- 
quently made  (1067)  by  the  Kentish  men,  aided  by  the  earl  of  Boulogne, 
to  surprise  Dover  Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Ruf us,  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeuz  and  earl  of  Kent^  raised  the  county  in  favour  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy.  Rochester  town  and  castle,  which  were  held  on 
behalf  of  Odo,  did  not  capitulate  till  after  a  siege  of  many  weeks. 
King  John,  when  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Philip  II.  of  France, 
encamped  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  on  Barham  Downs ;  but  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  made  his  memorable  submission  and 
surrender  of  his  crown  to  Pandulphus,  the  Pope's  Legate,  at  Dover. 
In  the  subsequent  troubles  (1216)  John  collected  an  army  of  mercen- 
aries at  Dover  and  marched  inland ;  but  William  de  Albini  bravely 
defended  Rochester  Castle  for  three  months  against  him.  In  1216 
Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  n^ar  Sand- 
wich, in  aid  of  the  barons,  and  took  the  castle  of  Rochester ;  but 
after  his  retreat  and  the  death  of  John,  it  again  submitted  to  the 
crown.  The  rest  of  Kent  submitted  for  a  time  to  Louis,  except 
Dover  Castle,  which  was  defended  for  the  king  against  the  dauphin 
and  the  barons  by  Hubert  de  Burgh.  In  the  troubles  of  the  succeeding 
reign  Rochester  Castle  was  defended  for  the  king  against  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  besieged  it  in  vain. 

It  was  in  Kent  that  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  out.  The 
commons  in  this  county  and  in  Essex  rose  in  a  body  in  1881.  They 
attacked  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  house  at  Maidstone  and 
released  John  Balle,  a  priest,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  teaching 
doctrines  like  those  of  Wickliffe.  The  issue  of  the  rebellion  is  well 
known.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YL*  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade 
broke  out  in  Kent  a.d.  1450.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Rosea,  1451,  Richard  duke  of  York  encamped  near  Dartford,  where 
he  fortified  himself.  The  king,  Henry  VL,  encamped  on  Blackheath. 
There  was  another  encampment  on  Blackheath  in  1471.  Sandwich 
was  the  scene  of  several  naval  operations  in  1460  and  1471.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary  (1554)  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kent. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Maidstone  (1648),  in  which  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Fairfax,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  river  Medway  appears  to  have  formed 
the  only  harbour  for  the  royal  navy,  then  in  its  infaucy.  The  dock  at 
Chatham  was  built  by  that  queen ;  and  she  erected  Upnor  Castle,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1667),  a  detachment  from  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Upnor  Castle. 
[Chathail] 

Of  ancient  castellated  edifices  we  may  here  specify  Leeds,  Hever, 
Chilham,  A  llington,  Saltwood,  and  Westerhanger  castles,  with  the  castel- 
lated mansions  of  Penshurst  and  Knole.  Leeds  Castle  is  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford,  4  or  5  miles  from  Maidstone. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad-  moat :  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  two  pointed  arches,  and  through  a  deep  gateway  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Leeds  Castle  was  the  residence  occasionally  of  Richard  IL  and 
Henry  IV.  Hever  Castle,  on  the  Eden,  one  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Medway,  was  erected  partly  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
possesses  some  historical  interest  as  the  residence  of  the  Boleyn 
family.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  farm-house.  Chilham  Castle  is 
about  midway  between  Canterbury  and  Ashford.  After  the  Conquest 
a  Norman  castle  was  built  here,  of  which  the  keep  is  in  good  preser- 
vation. It  is  an  iiTCgular  octagon  of  three  stories,  with  walls  10  or 
12  feet  thick,  built  of  flint,  chalk,  and  stone  intermingled,  faced  with 
squared  stoue,  and  now  mantled  with  ivy.  The  remains  of  Allington 
C:istle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  just  below  Maidstone,  are 
occupied  as  two  tenements.  Allington  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of 
his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  suflfered  for  treason  against  Queen  Mary. 
Saltwood  Castle  is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  about  a  mile 
from  Hythe.  It  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  till  the 
rt^jgn  of  Henxy  VIII.,  when  Cranmer  surrendered  it  to  the  king.  The 
outer  gate-house,  erected  by  Archbishop  Courtney  in  1831,  is  in 
tolerable  preservation.  Of  Westerhanger,  or  Westonhanger,  2^  miles 
from  Hythe,  the  principal  remains  are  the  outer  walls,  with  the 
towers  of  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  a  small  chapeL  Penshurst 
Castle  is  a  very  extensive  pile.  It  is  one  of  those  castellated  dwellings 
that  immediately  succeeded  the  baronial  castles  of  a  more  troubled 
period,  and  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Sidney  family.  Knole,  or  Knowle,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Sackvilles,  dukes  of  Dorset,  but  now  of  Earl  Amherst^ 
is  another  extensive  and  magnificent  mansion  :  the  principal  buildings, 
like  those  of  Penshurst^  form  a  spacioua  quadrangle^  and  are  in  Uie 


castellated  style.  The  greater  part  is  of  the  lath  century,  but  some 
portions  of  it  are  yet  older.  There  are  slight  remains  of  castles  at 
Cowling,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  at  Thurnham,  on  the  brow  of 
the  chalk  hills  near  Maidstone ;  and  one  or  two  other  places.  Sandown, 
Sondgate,  and  Walmer  castles,  all  on  the  coast,  hold  a  middle  place 
between  ancient  and  modem  fortifications.  They  are  coeval  with  Deal 
Castle,  and  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII!.  Of  ancient  mansions  there 
are  several  in  the  county.  The  Mote  House  at  Ightham,  of  the  14th 
century,  is  the  oldest  Charlton  House,  erected  in  1607,  is  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  the  architecture  of  its  period. 

Of  monastic  remains  the  principal  are  St.  Augustine's  Abbey 
[CA^fTERBUBY],  Aylesford  Priory  [Atlwford],  and  St.  Radigund's 
Abbey,  near  Dover,  which  was  founded  about  1191,  for  Premoustra- 
tensian  canons.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  gateway  of  St.  Radigund's 
Abbey  are  nearly  entire ;  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  chapel,  and 
part  of  the  dwelling,  now  patched  up  as  a  farm-house,  are  also 
standing.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
at  Dover,  including  the  gateway  and  refectory,  both  nearly  entire. 
The  church  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  founded  at  Dover  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  has  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  and  turned  into  a  jail, 
sessions-house,  and  town-hall.  The  abbeys  of  Faversham  and  Mailing, 
and  the  priories  of  Tunbridge  and  Folkestone,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Of  Boxley  Abbey,  near  Maidstone,  there  are  few  remains ;  and  the 
abbey  buildings  at  West  Langdon,  not  far  from  Dover,  have  been  new 
fronted  with  brick  and  much  altered.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
priories  of  Bilsington,  on  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  of  Monks 
Horton,  near  Stone-street  causeway,  of  which  last  the  western  entrance 
to  the  church  is  a  small  but  beautiful  ruin  of  late  Norman  archi- 
tecture, with  insertions  of  windows  and  doors  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas's  Hospital,  at  Harbledown, 
near  Canterbury,  is  partly  of  Norman  and  partly  of  later  architectura. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  county  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  its  two 
cathedrals,  Canterbury  and  liochester.  For  antiquity  Barfrt^tou 
church,  between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  but  not  on  the  high  road,  is 
most  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  of  Norman  date,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  which  communicate  by  an  arch  rising  from  wreathed 
columns  and  richly  sculptured.  It  was  carefully  restored  a  few  years 
back.  The  church  of  Daren  t,  near  Dai-tford,  has  a  rude  chancel  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  Several  other  churches,  including  St  Mary's  at 
Dover,  and  St.  Mai^garet-at-Clifie,  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  Norman 
features;  but  the  predominant  character  in  the  churches  of  the  county 
is  the  early  English,  of  which  Stone  church  is  a  good  specimen. 
Chatham  church  is  of  the  decorated  style.  Maidstone  church  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style ;  it  was  completely  restored 
two  or  three  years  back  at  a  very  great  expense.  Aylesford  is  also  a 
good  perpendicular  church. 

Rdigiotu  Wonhip  and  Education,  —  According  to  the  returns 
published  as  the  result  of  the  Census  of  1851  it  appears  that  in 
March  of  that  year  there  were  in  the  county  997  places  of  worship, 
of  which  479  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  250  to  six  sections 
of  Methodists,  107  to  four  sections  of  Baptists,  86  to  Independents, 
13  to  Roman  Catholics^  10  to  Quakers,  7  to  Mormons,  5  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  5  to  Jews,  8  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  and  32  to  various  other  bodies.  The  total  amount 
of  sittings  provided  was  802,948.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  638,  of  which  801  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  172  to  six 
sections  of  Methodists,  77  to  independents,  60  to  Baptists,  and  5  to  the 
Countess  Qf  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was 
57,987,  of  whom  24,613  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  schools. 
The  number  of  day  schools  was  1930,  with  85,458  scholars,  namely, 
500  public  schools  with  53,631  scholars,  and  1430  private  schools  with 
81,827  scholars.  There  were  37  literaiy  and  scientific  institutions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  5771,  &nd  libraries  containing  in  all 
40,513  volumes. 

ISavinga  Bankt, — In  1852  there  were  22  savings  banks  in  the  county, 
at  Ashford,  Bromley,  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dartford,  Deal,  Deptford, 
Dover,  Faversham,  Oravesend,  Greenwich,  Hawkhurst,  Hythe,  Maid- 
stone, West  Mailing,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Sevenoaks,  Sheerness,  Ton- 
bridge,  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  Woolwich.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1852  was  1,008,386/.  9<. 

KENT  ISLANDS.    [Van  Dibmek's  Land.] 

KENTBURY.    [Berkshire.] 

KENTON.    Pevonshirb.] 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
between  86"  SO'  and  39"  12'  N.  kt.,  and  between  82"*  and  89"*  40' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Virginia ;  S.  by  that  of 
Tennessee ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  from  the 
state  of  Missouri ;  and  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  divides 
it  from  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  368  miles;  its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south 
is  168  miles ;  but  the  outline  of  the  state  being  extremely  irregulai* 
both  length  and  width  vary  very  much.  The  area  is  37,680  square 
miles,  or  about  6300  square  miles  larger  than  that  of  Scotland.  The 
federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  898,012,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  sUves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the 
present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  10  repre* 
sentatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  Uuit*jd 
States,  Kentacky  sends  two  membeta 
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The  foUowing  table  ahowBthepopalationof  Kentucky  at  the  deoennial 
centuBeB  of  the  preaent  century,  with  the  idative  proportaoos  of  whites, 
free  coloured  perBoni,  and  sUiTefi  .*— 


Free 

DftteorOdiras. 

Whites. 

Coloured 
Persons. 

Slaves. 
4«.84S 

Total. 

1800 

179,871 

741 

220,995 

ISIO     •         •    . 

824,237 

1,713 

80,561 

406,511 

1820 

434,614 

2,750 

126,732 

564,317 

1830     •         •    • 

617^787 

4,917 

165,213 

687,917 

1840 

690,253 

7,317 

182,258 

779,828 

18^0     .         .     . 

761,413 

10,011 

210.981 

982,405 

Surface,  Hyd^Higraphyj  CommunicationSj  dErc — The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  nearly  level ;  the  broad  plains  being  how* 
ever  broken  by  gentle  undulations.  But  the  south-eastern  portion, 
which  is  however  less  than  one-tenUi  of  the  whole  state,  is  covered 
with  ridges  of  mountaius  and  high  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
rather  steep,  and  which  contain  between  them  uairow,  deep,  and 
gloomy  valley&  The  whole  of  this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  vales.  None  of  the  summits  of 
theee  mouutuus  appear  to  attain  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
eea,  and  their  mean  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  feet. 
The  highest  ranges  are  the  Cumberland  Mountains  along  the  boimdary- 
line  of  Vii^inia,  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and  join  them  between  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  To  the  north  and  west  of 
the  hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called  the  upland  region,  which 
extends  from  the  Big  Sandy  liiver,  on  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  to 
about  86"  W.  long.f  and  comprehends  more  thau  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  imdulating,  with  gentle  ascents  and 
descents,  but  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  but  deep  vallevs 
in  which  the  rivers  run.  Though  this  upland  region  is  sparingly 
provided  with  spring-water,  its  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  as 
fertile  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  western  portion  of  the 
state  is  divided  between  the  Barrens  and  a  country  which  is  partially 
hilly.  The  Barrens,  which  occupy  chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Qreen 
River  and  Cumberland  River,  in  their  natural  state  are  generally 
destitute  of  trees,  resembling  the  prairies  north  of  the  Ohio  River ; 
bat  the  level  surface  is  diversified  by  a  considerable  number  of  low 
round-topped  hills,  called  'oak-knobs,'  on  account  of  the  trees  which 
cover  them.  This  tract  is  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  state.  The 
alluvial  bottoms  between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  affluents  are 
exceedingly  rich.  On  the  north  and  west  the  Barrens  are  sun^>unded 
by  a  more  broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to  the 
low  flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  This  tract  is 
superior  to  tiie  Barrens  in  fertility,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
upland  region. 

Kentucky  is  amply  provided  with  noble  streams.  The  Miuieeippi 
forms  its  western  boundary  for  above  80  miles.  Along  the  north- 
western and  northern  boundary  runs  the  Ohio,  in  a  winding  course  of 
580  miles,  navigable  throughout,  and  a£fording  wilth  its  chief  affluents 
ready  waterKX>mmanication  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi 
receives  from  Kentucky  only  a  few  inconsiderable  tributaries.  The 
Ohio,  receives  all  the  lai^ger  rivers  that  dnm  Kentucky.  Of  these  the 
most  eastern  is  the  JBig  Sandy  Mver,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  on  the 
Great  Flat-top  Mountains,  a  poition  of  the  Alleghany  range ;  where 
it  approaches  the  boundary  of  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  north) 
and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  very  mouth,  fonning  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states.  It  is  not  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  from  its  mouth,  owing  to  some  falls  which  occur  where  it 
issues  from  Hie  mountain  region.  The  Lickifig  River  rises  in  Floyd 
county,  Kentucky,  and  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  for  considerably  over  100  miles:  it  falls  into  the  Ohio 
at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati.  Though  it  swells  in  winter  and 
spring  to  a  considerable  height,  it  has  but  little  water  in  the  other 
Kcasous ;  it  is  navigable  by  boats  for  70  miles.  The  different  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  River  rise  in  the  Laural  Mountains,  and  form  by  their 
union  a  conmderable  stream,  which  first  flows  north-west^  then  west, 
and  at  last  nearly  due  north.  Its  course  is  about  280  miles,  and 
though  it  is  very  rapid  it  may  be  navigated  by  steamboats  to  Frank- 
fort, 60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  by  small  boats  for  100  miles 
higher.  Oreen  River  rises  in  the  western  districts  of  the  upland 
region,  and  flows  *for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  westward,  to  its 
junction  with  its  chief  affluent,  the  Big  Barren,  when  it  declines  to 
the  north-west,  and  finally  to  the  north,  joining  the  Ohio  about  50 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Its  course  is  above 
250  miles,  and  it  ie  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Bowling  Green,  180 
miles,  and  by  sinall  flat  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream ;  but 
the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Cumberland  River  rises'in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains and  the  Iiaurel  Mountains,  where  it  is  called  Clove  River,  It 
traverses  both  the  mountain  and  nplaud  region  generally  in  a  western 
direction ;  but  on  approaching  the  Barrens  it  turns  southward,  and 
enters  Tennessee,  where  it  makes  a  laige  bend  to  the  eouthward,  and 
then  re-enters  Kentucky  with  a  north-western  course,  contjuuing  in 


that  direction  to  its  pouth,  whidt  is  10  miles  above  that  of  TeoxMHee 
River.  It  U  neariy  600  toiles  in  length,  and  as  its  current  is  oompwa- 
tively  gratle  it  oS^ts  an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  and  steamboala  m 
far  up  as  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  200  miles  from  its  moulh,  and  in 
full  water  to  BurkesviUe  in  Kentucky;  for  boats  of  15  tons  it  is 
navigable  for  SOO  miles  from  its  mouth:  river-boats  ascend  muoh 
higher.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  only  about  70  miles  through 
Kentucky,  and  properly  belongs  to  TflNNfisaSB.  It  adsoits  steanwrs 
to  Florence  in  Alabama,  800  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  navigation 
of  several  of  these  rivers  has  been  improved  by  locks  and  artificial  cats 
or  canals. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Portland  and  Louisville,  which  was 
formed  in  order  to  oveixsome  the  obstruction  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisvillei  The  Portland  and  LouisviUa 
Canal  is  less  than  three  miles  long,  but  is  a  work  of  vast  labour, 
having  been  for  almost  its  whole  length  excavated  out  of  the  s^id 
limestone  rocks.  It  is  50  feet  wide  at  top,  has  four  locks,  and  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000  dollars.  The  other  mors  important 
oanala  and  works  are  those  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky,  Green,  Big  Sandy,  and  Licking  rivers,  which  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  considerably  exceeding  2,000,000  doHars. 

Kentucky  has  a  ^ell-arranged  system  of  ordinary  carriage  roads. 
It  has  also  a  great  many  miles  of  plank  roads.  Of  railways  it  hsa 
about  20p  miles  in  operation,  and  nearly  600  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  lines  at  work  are  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  65 
miles ;  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  29  miles ;  and  the  Covington 
and  Lexington,  96  miles.  The  chief  lines  in  course  of  construction 
are  the  Kentuol^  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  NariiviUe  and 
Louisville,  sad  the  MaysviUe  and  Lexington. 

Cfeology,  Mineralogyt  ^e. — Falsozoic  roeks  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  Kentucky.  The  centre  of  the  northern  portioa  of  the  state 
belongs  to  the  Silurian  system :  a  compact  mass  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  being  bounded  by  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  Upper 
Silurian.  A  fisw  detached  patches  of  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  occur  in  the  middle  and  southern  counties.  The  Lower  Siluriaa 
rocks  are  mostly  blue  limestone,  but  there  are  also  the  hard  sandstones^ 
which  form  the  lowest  rod^s  of  the  system  in  North  America.  The 
Upper  Silurians  consist  chiefly  of  gn^  limestones,  locally  ksewa  as 
tiie  Tennessee  River  group.  Bounding  the  Stluriaii  rooks  is  a  broad 
band  of  strata  of  the  Devonian  Ibimation,  which  however  does  not 
reach  a  greater  depth  than  from  1 00  to  200  feet  A  second  bed  of  this 
formation  occurs  in  the  sonth-western  part  of  the  state.  The  Devonian 
formation  here  consists  of  what  have  been  called  by  local  ge<dogist8 
an  upper  and  lower  coralline  beds ;  a  middle  or  shell  bed ;  and  an 
upper  or  limestone  bed.  The  most  prevalent  rocks  of  Kentucky  are 
however  those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  which  oooupy  nearly  ell 
the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  districts.  The  whole  interior  of 
^e  state  is  occupied  by  Lower  Carboniferous  rooks,  consisting  of  the 
characteristic  black  schist;  fine-grained  Waverly  sandstones;  and 
conglomerates,  or  pudding-stones,  consisting  of  quarts,  pebbles^  &c^ 
united  by  a  ^^  sand.  The  Upper  Carboniferous,  or  Coal-Measures^ 
lie  outside  these  on  the  east  and  west  In  the  extreme  south-western 
corner  of  the  state,  along  the  Mississippi,  are  rich  alluvial  depoaita^ 
bounded  by  a  narrow  band  of  cretaceous  rocks. 

Iron  is  the  metal  wliich  occurs  most  abundantly  in  Kentucky,  but 
it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  has  as  yet  been  very  little  worked.  Lead 
has  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and  silver  near  Cumberiand  Falla. 
The  western  coal-bed  of  Kttitucky  foms  a  part  of  that  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana;  the  eastern  belongs  to  tiiat  of  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
These  beds  occupy  in  Kentucky  a  lai^g^  area,  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  comparatively  little  worked :  not  more  than  300,000  tons  are 
raised  annually.  The  blue  limestones  form  an  excellent  building 
material  Some  good  marbles  are  quarried  in  the  clifis  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River.  The  sandstones  serve  for  building  materially  the  making 
of  grindst<mes,  &a  In  the  limestone  rocks  occur  numerous  caverns, 
*  sinks,'  or  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  subterranean 
waterKJOurses.  Of  the  caverns  the  best  known  is  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave,  situated  near  the  Green  River,  about  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Louisville.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  immense  chamber^ 
connected  by  very  long  and  narrow  passages,  somewhat  like  the  P^ak 
Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  but  on  a  vastly  grander  scale.  It  is  said  tiiat 
the  cavern  has  been  oxploi^d  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  10  miles 
without  reaching  its  torminatioB;  while  the  aggregate  width  of  all 
the  branches  is  above  40  miles.  One  of  the  principal  chambecs  is 
200  feet  long  by  150  fool  wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  has  two  pas- 
sages, each  above  100  feet  wide,  opening  into  it  Large  quantities 
of  bones  have  been  found  within  it.  Mammoth  Cave  is  greatly 
resoi-ted  to  by  visitors,  being  by  far  the  most  remarkable  plaue  of  the 
kind  in  America.  In  one  vi  the  chambers  is  a  row  of  cabins,  con- 
structed for  cousumptive  patients,  who  are  attracted  by  the  temperate- 
Bess  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Nitrate  of  lime  (saltpetre)  and 
gypsum  abound  in  this  and  most  of  the  other  Umestoue  caverns. 
Very  productive  salt-eprings,  locally  known  as  '  licks,'  occur  in  many 
places  aCnong  the  sandstone  rooks.  Sulphur,  saline,  and  chalybeate 
springs  are  numerous. 

Climate^  Soil,  Produeti(mt.—The  mean  annual  temperature  seems  to 
be  about  55*  and  consequently  5  degrees  higher  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  diflerences  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much  greater. 
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The  winters  are  lom^  and  severe :  they  begin  about  Christmas  and 
]aat  three  months.  The  thermometer  annually  descends  as  low  as 
25*",  and  has  been  known  to  sink  as  low  as  14°  of  Fahr.  Snow  falls 
every  winter,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
sometimes  very  great,  and  the  thermometer  rises  to  94°  and  95".  In 
spring  and  autumn  south-west  winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is 
delightful.  The  north'west  wind  produces  great  cold  in  winter,  but 
it  seldom  continues  many  days.  Kain  falls  abundantly  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  in  the  other  seasons  the  weather  is  nither  dry  and  constant. 

The  soil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  but  on  the 
whole  Kentucky  is  blest  with  a  ]ai*gc  proportion  of  fertile  land; 
though  not  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  state  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  best  soil  is  that  of  the  blue-limestone  districts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lexington  and  towards  the  Ohio.  An  area  of 
above  100  square  miles  occupied  by  this  soil  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  tracts  in  North  America.  The  southern 
districts  are  somewhat  less  fertile;  and  much  of  the  Barrens  is 
'  chiefly  adapted  for  grazing.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  on  the 
Barrens;  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  crossing  them 
with  merinoes. 

The  cereals  which  are  most  extensively  cultivated  are  maize,  of 
which  a  larger  quantity  is  grown  than  in  any  other  state  except  Ohio, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  Rye  and  oats  are  said  to  thrive  better  than  in 
the  statea  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  :  only  two  states  grow  a  larger 
quantity  of  oats ;  rye  is  commonly  used  for  the  distilling  of  whisky. 
The  staple  products  are  however  hemp  and  flax,  which  are  generally 
cultivated.  Five-eighths  of  the  entire  hemp  crop  of  the  Union,  and 
four-sevenths  of  that  of  flax,  are  grown  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
south- Western  districts,  along  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  MissiS' 
sippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised  in  abundance.  The  tobacco  which  is 
grown  in  these  districts  and  the  rich  lands  farther  east  supplies  a 
oonsiderable  article  of  exportation.  Kentucky  yields  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  iu  the  United 
StateSL  The  principal  fruit  trees  are  apples  and  peaches;  from  the 
former  cider  is  made,  and  from  the  latter  peach-brandy,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  consumption. 

There  are  still  very  extensive  forests  in  the  state,  and  trees  of  very 
laiige  size  abound.  In  the  mountain  and  upland  region  are  chiefly 
tulip-treee,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  black-walnut,  cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the 
Barrens  are  commonly  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  more 
generally  diffused  and  most  useful  trees  are  thd  sugar-maple,  the 
honey-locust,  and  cofiee-trees,  with  the  pawpaw,  which  bears  an 
excellent  fruit,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  a  cucumber,  but  of  a 
very  sweet  flavoun  The  extensive  cane-brakes  afibrd  most  nutritious 
feeding  for  cattle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  state  at  the  last  Census. 
The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  1st  of 
June  1850  was  74,777;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was 
5,968,270  acres;  of  unimproved,  10,981,478  acres.  The  cash  value 
of  farms  was  returned  at  155,021,262  dollars ;  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery  5,169,087  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1850  was  as  follows: — Wheat,  2,142,822  bushels;  rye, 
416,07S  bushels;  maize,  58,672,591  bushels;  buckwheat,  16,097 
bushels;  oats,  8,201,811  bushels;  barley,  95,813  bushels;  rice, 
5688  Iba;  potatoes,  1,492,487  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  998,179 
bushels;  peas  and  beans,  202,574  bushels;  tobacco,  55,501,196  lbs.; 
ginned  cotton,  803,200  lbs.;  wool,  2,297,483  lbs.;  hay,  113,747  tons; 
cane-sugar,  2^4,000  lbs. ;  molasses,  80,079  gallons ;  maple-sugar, 
437,405  lbs. ;  hemp,  dew-rotted,  16,432  tons,  water-rotted,  1855  tons; 
flax,  2,100,116  lbs. ;  flax-seed,  75,801  bushels ;  grass-seeds,  24,741 
bushels;  wine,  8093  gallons;  hops,  4809  lbs.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  was  106,280  dollars;  and  of  market-garden  products, 
808,120  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  815,682 ;  asses  and 
mules,  65,609;  milch  cows,  247,475;  working  oxen,  62,274;  other 
cattle,  442,768 ;  sheep,  1,102,091 ;  swine,  2,891,163.  The  value  of 
livestock  was  29,661,436  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  6,462,598 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were:  —  Butter,  9,947,523  lbs.; 
cheese,  218,954  lbs.;  bees'-wax  and  honey;  1,158,019  lbs.;  silk-cocoons, 
1281  lbs. 

ManvfactureSf  Commercef  Ac. — Kentucky  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
state.  The  number  of  free  males  above  15  years  of  age  employed  in 
agrioultare  in  1850  was  115,017 ;  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  86,598.  The  whole  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and 
upwards,  in  1850,  was  8471.  Of  these,  there  were  8  cotton-factories, 
employing  a  capital  of  289,000  dollars,  and  sn  average  of  181  males 
and  221  females ;  25  woollen-factories  employing  a  capital  of  249,820 
dollars,  and  an  average  of  256  maled  and  62  females ;  275  tanneries, 
employing  a  capital  of  763,455  dollars,  and  879  persons ;  and  45  iron- 
works, includfbg  20  for  eastings,  which  employed  a  cd.pital  of  502,200 
dollars,  and  578  bands ;  21  for  pig-iron,  employing  a  capital  of  924,700 
dollars,  and  1855  hands ;  aud  4  for  wrought-iron,  employing  a  capital 
of  176,000  dollars,  and  188  hands.  The  other  manufactories  are 
chiefly  tobacco-factories,  rope-walks,  bagging-factories,  distilleries, 
agricultural  implement  works,  ond  the  various  works  connected  with 
an  agricultural  district^  and  the  production  of  the  ordinary  articles 


of  domestic  consumption.    The  home-made  indnnfactures  of  the  yetit 
were  valued  at  2,459,128  ddllars. 

The  state  has  little  direct  foreign  commerce ;  most  of  the  foreieh 
exports  beinj;  through  New  Orleans,  but  some  go  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic  porta.  The  imports  in  1852  werfe  valued  at  185,559  dollars, 
all  in  American  vessels;  no  exports  are  returned.  The  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  (coUectioft  district  of  Louisville)  in  1850  amounted 
to  14,820  tons,  the  whole  navigated  by  steam,  and  employed  in  river 
navigation.  In  1852  there  were  27  steam- vessels  built  in  the  stdte 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  7312  tons, 

Divisioru,  Towis,  <t*c. —  Kentucky  Is  divided  into  101  counties. 
Frankfort  is  the  political  capital,  but  Louisville  is  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  by  far  the  largest  towii  of  the  state.  There  are  few 
other  towns  with  any  large  amount  of  population :  all  the  towns  which 
require  notice  are  mentioned  below ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  is  built  on  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kentucky  River ;  South  Frankfott,  ite  suburb,  on  the  left  bank, 
being  connected  with  it  by  a  suspensioh-bridge ;  in  88'  14'  N.  lat., 
84*  40'  W.  long.,  551  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Washington  :  population 
8308,  or  with  the  suburbs,  4372.  The  river  is  here  80  yards  wide, 
flows  in  a  deep  limestone  bed,  and  after  very  heavy  rains  rises  50  or 
60  feet.  Steamboats  of  considerable  burden  ascend  the  river  to 
Fmnkfort,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce,  being  the 
mart  of  a  very  rich  district ;  the  city  has  great  railway  facilities. 
Frankfort  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built.  Many  of  the  publio 
buildings  are  constructed  of  white  marble,  which  is  found  abundantly  * 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  these  buildings  the  chief  is  the  state- 
house,  86  feet  by  54  feet,  with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico ;  the  other 
public  buildings  are  the  state  penitentiary,  court-house,  and  jail; 
market-house,  churches,  &;c.  SMps  of  considerable  size  are  built 
here,  and  there  are  several  maniifacturing  establishments.  One  daily 
and  four  weekly  newspapers,  with  a  semi-monthly  and  a  monthly 
periodical,  aro  published  here. 

LouisviUef  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Jeflerson  county, 
is  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  Kehtucky,  and  the 
third  in  commercial  impoi-tance  on  the  uhio.  It  occupies  a  sloping 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  70  feet  above  low-water  m&rk ; 
and  is  65  miles  by  railway  W.  by  N.  from  Frankfort,  and  394  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  :  the  population  in  1850  was  48,194 ;' 
in  1840  it  was  21,200 ;  in  1800  it  was  only  600.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1780;  it  is  regularly  laid  out  and  Well  built,  cbnsisting  of 
10  broad  streets  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  30  others  intersect- 
ing  them  at  right  angles.  Along  the  river  are  spacious  wharfs.  The 
town  is  lighted  \Vith  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  Water.  Some  of  the 
public  buildings  have  considerable  architectural  pretensions.  Thero 
are  17  Methodist,  5  Baptist,  5  Presbyterian,  3  Episcopal,  6  Qerman 
Protestant,  4  Roman  Catholic,  aud  4  other  churches,  and  2  Jewish 
synagogues ;  Louisville  University,  and  numerous  public  schools ;  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  general  and  a  marine  hcspital, 
and  several  other  benevolent  institutiona ;  literary,  scientiflc,  and 
agricultural  societies;  the  usual  county  buildings;  a  city  hall; 
market-house,  and  numerous  hotels.  As  a  commercial  town  Louis- 
ville is  a  place  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  traffic :  the  value 
of  its  commerce  is  stated  to  be  70,000,000  dollars  annually.  Us  im- 
ports are  all  the  ordinary  foreign  goods  required,  for  home  consump- 
tion, in  return  for  which  it  receives  the  various  products  of  the 
state  for  export  by  the  river.  Among  its  chief  exports  are  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  bagging,  rope,  cordage,  live  stock,  pork,  spirits,  cotton, 
flour,  machinery,  &a  Its  trade  in  pork  and  bacon  i^  very  large ;  in 
1850  it  received  197,150  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  75,500  barrels  of 
pork ;  in  addition  to  which  many  thousand  tons  of  bacon  are  annually 
sent  in  by  waggons,  &a,  and  packed  in  the  establishments  in  the  city 
for  exportation  by  the  river  steamers.  Louisville  has  also  extensiv 
manufactures,  consisting  of  iron-foundries,  steam-engine,  locomotive- 
mill,  and  machine  shops;  steam-bagging  factories  and  rope-walks; 
cotton  and  woollen  factories;  flour-  imd  saw-mills;  distilleries 
breweries,  tobacco  factories,  agricultural  implement-works,  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories,  and  various  other  large  establishments.  A  con 
siderable  trade  is  ca1*ried  on  in  building  steamers  and  other  river 
craft  Constant  communication  with  other  leading  towns  on  the 
Ohio  is  maintained  by  steamers,  about  ten  of  Which  leave  the  port 
daily.  Louisville  stands  at  the  head  of  the  natural  steam-navigation 
of  the  Ohio,  but  the  Louisville  and  PoHland  Canal,  which  is  carried 
round  the  rapids,  enables  steamers  to  ascend  much  higher.  With  the 
Interior  Louisville  has  communication  by  a  very  complete  system  o» 
roads,  which  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  now  being  also 
made  a  centre  of  divergence  for  the  state  railways.  The  Jefferson- 
ville  railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Jeffersonville  on  the  Ohio, 
immediately  opposite  Louisville,  affords  ready  communication  by  way 
of  Itadianapolis  with  all  parts  of  Indiana  and  the  adjoiniiig  states. 
Six  newspapers  are  published  here  daily,  each  issuing  also  editions 
onc2,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week :  there  are  besides  three  weekly  news- 
papers, and  four  monthly  magixines. 

Covinffton  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Licking  RiVer,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati,  60  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Frankfort,  population  9408,  or  with  the  suburbs  about  12,000,  is 
one  of  the  most  rising  places  in  Kentucky.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built    It  contains  8  churches,  a  Baptist  theological 
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college,  aeveral  achoola,  a  city-hall,  and  markei-houae.    There  are  in 
the  town    aeveral    tobacco    factories,  rope-walks,    rolling-mills,  &<x 
Covington  is  connected  with  Cincinnati  by  a  steam-ferry ;  and  with 
most  parts  of  the  state  by  railways.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here.    Newport  Ues  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Licking  directly 
opposite  to  Covington;  and  about  4  miles  inland  are  the  Latonian 
Springs,   a  watering-place  much   resorted  to   during  the   summer. 
DanvUlt,  the  capit^  of  Boyle  county,  stands  on  a  little  tributary  of 
Dick's  River,  and  on  the  Nashville  and  Lexington  railway,  40  miles 
S.  by  K  from  Frankfort :  population  about  1600.    It  is  a  place  of 
growing  trade,  and  contains  the  Centre  college,  the  Kentucky  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  (which  contains  about  60  inmates),  churches,  schools, 
and  the  usual  county  buildings.     Georgetoum,  the  capital  of  Scott 
county,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Elkhom  River,  18  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Frankfort,  population  about  1800,  contains  besides  the  usual 
county  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  Georgetown  BaptiBt  college ; 
and  supports  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly  magazine.    Harrods- 
hurg,  the  capital  of  Mercer  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salt 
River,  29  miles  S.  from  Frankfort,  population  1481,  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  four  churches,  and  several  schools.    Bacon  college, 
having  5  tutors,  and  75  students,  is  situated  here.    In  the  vicinity  is 
a  mineral  spring  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.    Henderson,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  150  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Frankfort :  population,  1775.    It 
is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade,  being  the  shipping  port  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  and  having  a  large  supply  of  coal  and  iron 
in  its  vicinity.    It  contains  also  six  lai^ge  tobacco-factories.    Besides 
the  court-house  and  other  county  builoQngs,  it  has  7  churches  and  5 
schools;    and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers.     Jfopkinaville,  the 
capital  of  Christian  county,  standi  on  Little  River,  170  miles  S.W. 
from  Fruikfort,  population  about  1600 ;  contains  a  court-house  and 
other  county  buildings,  7  churches,  3  or  4  schools ;  and  is  a  place  of 
a  good  deal  of  trade.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Lexington,  the  capital  of  Fayette  county,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  state,  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom,  25  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Frankfort :  its  population  in  1840  was  6997  ;  in  the  Census  Report  of 
1850  the  population  of  Lexington  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably 
about  8000.     The  city  is  the  oldest  in  the  state ;  it  is  regularly  laid 
out^  forming  a   square,  the   sides  of  which  are  two    miles    long, 
with  wide   streets    intersecting   each    other   at   right  angles,    and 
many  of  them  bordered  by  rows  of  fine  trees.    It  contains  several 
good  public  buildings,  churches,    schools,    and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.     Transylvania  University,   the  oldest  college   in   the  state, 
is  situated   here,   and  also  the   state   lunatic  asylum.      There  are 
considerable    manufactories,     extensive    tobacco    warehouses,    and 
stores;    and  the  town  carries  on  a  lai^e  trade  with  the  interior. 
Several  railways,  some  as  yet  however  only  in  course  of  construction, 
meet  in  Lexington,  and  good  turnpike  roads  divei^ge  in  all  directions. 
Ashland,  the  residence  of  the  late  eminent  American  statesman  Henry 
Clay,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lexington,  and  numerous  other 
mansions  are  in  its  vicinity.    Two  newspapers  are  published  twice  a 
week,  and  one  daily.    Maytville,  stands   on  a  high  bank  at  the 
jmiction  of  the  Limestone  Creek  with  the  Ohio,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Frankfort:  the  population  in  1850  was  4256,  but  is  said  to   have 
since  increased  very  largely,  in  .consequence  of  the  construction  of  the 
railways  which  have  opened  to  it  a  ready  communication  with  the 
interior.    Maysville  has  a  good  harbour,  is  the  port  of  a  busy  district, 
and  has  extensive  iron-foundries,  cotton-factories,  rope-walks,  bagglng- 
fitctories,  several  saw-  and  flour-mills,  pork-packing  establishments, 
lumber-yards,  extensive  wholesale  grocery  and  other  stores,  &c.     The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out»  and  well  buUt    The  principal  buildings 
are  the  city-hall,  several  churches  and  schools,  a  hospital,  bank,  && 
Two  newspapers  with  weekly,  and  two  with  tri-weekly  issues  are 
published  here.    Newport,  the  capital  of  Campbell  county,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Licking  River  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio, 
immediately  opposite  to  Covington  :  population,  5895.     The  town  is 
built  on  very  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Cincin- 
nati on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  which  city  there  is 
communication  by  a  steam  ferry.    Besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
churches,  and  schools,  there  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence.    In 
the  town  are  several  fetctories.    A  garrison  of  the  United  States  army 
is  maintained  here.    A  newspaper  is  published  daily.    Paducah,  the 
capital  of  M*Cracken  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tennessee,  214  miles  W.S.W.  from  Frankfort,  popu- 
lation, 2i28,  is  the  port  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable shipping  trade.    The  only  public  buildings  are  those  of  the 
county,  with  several  churches  and  schools.    A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here. 

Government,  Jvdicatwe,  dsc. — The  first  state  constitution  was 
framed  in  1790  and  amended  in  1799.  The  present  constitution  of 
Kentucky  was  adopted  in  1850.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  in  all  state 
elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  two  years  in  the  state,  and  one  year  in  tJie  place  for  which 
he  proposes  to  vote.  All  votes  are  given  openly.  The  legislative 
body,  styled  the  general  assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members 
elected  for  4  years,  one  half  being  elected  biennally,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  1 00  members  elected  for  two  years.  For  establishing 
the  representative    districts   a  census  is  taken  every  eighth  year. 


Teachers  of  religion,  and  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  state  or  the  United  States  are  ineligible  as  members  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  incapable  of 
re-election  for  a  consecutive  term ;  he  has  a  salary  of  2500  dollars. 

Among  the  special  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  following: — 
The  legislature  cannot  grant  divorces ;  or  change  of  names ;  or  sales 
of  estates  of  persons  under  legal  disabilities ;  or  change  the  venue  in 
any  criminal  or  penal  prosecution  by  special  legislation,  but  shall  by 
general  laws  confer  such  powers  upon  the  courts.  With  respect  to 
slavery,  it  is  enacted  that  no  laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  without  paying  their 
owners  a  full  equivalent,  and  providing  for  their  removal  from  the 
state.  Owners  may  emancipate  their  slaves,  saving  the  rights  of 
creditors.  -Immigrants  may  bring  their  slaves  with  them  into  the 
state ;  but  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  as  merchandise, 
nor  tmder  any  circumstances  slaves  imported  into  the  Union  since 
January  1st,  1789.  Where  slaves  are  treated  inhumanly  by  their 
masters,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  them  and  sold.  Slaves  ai«  not 
to  have  the  right  of  an  inquest  by  the  grand  jury ;  but  are  not  to  be 
deprived  of  an  impartial  tnal  by  petit  jury.  Free  negroes  or  mulattoes 
coming  into  or  refusing  tQ  leave  the  state,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony.  The  constitution  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  except  after 
such  amendments  having  been  twice  carried  in  successive  sessions 
by  majorities  of  the  legislature,  and  each  time  thereupon  submitted 
to  the  people  and  approved  by  them,  and  then  in  the  third  session 
passed  by  a  majority  of  a  convention  of  representatives  specially 
elected  for  the  purpose. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  on  the  1st  of  January  1852  amounted 
to  5,726,307  dollars.  The  entire  revenue  for  the  year  ending  October 
10th  1852  was  783,885  dollars,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  time 
was  724,694  dollars.  The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state 
was  returned  at  333,131,512  dollars.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  17  cents 
for  every  100  dollars  worth  of  property;  of  this  10  cents  is  appro- 
priated to  ordinary  purposes,  5  cents  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  state  debt,  and  2  cents 
to  the  school  fund.  Besides  the  ordinary  items  taxed  as  property, 
land,  houses,  stores,  slaves,  horses  and  cattle,  there  are  certain  rather 
unusual  articles  placed  under  the  head  of  specific  taxation,  namely, 
3705  carriages  and  barouchea  at  1  dollar  each ;  1413  buggies  at  50 
cents ;  1982  pianos  at  1  dollar;  394  gold  spectacles  at  50  cents;  7808 
gold  watches  at  1  dollar;  and  853  silver  lever  watches  at- 50  cents. 
The  total  number  of  white  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  who  pay 
a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  each  for  county  purposes  is  163,005.  The 
state  militia  in  1852  was  composed  of  88,979  men,  of  whom  4870  were 
commissioned  officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  court  of  appeal,  circuit,  and  county 
courts.  The  court  of  appeal  is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and 
three  judges,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
one  being  chosen  every  second  year,  and  the  senior  being  chief  justioe; 
each  of  the  judges  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  ^  There  is  a  separate 
court  of  chancery  at  Louisville,  the  chancellor  presiding  over  which 
has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  There  are  12  circuit  courts,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  judge  who  has  a  salary  of  1400  dollars,  and  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  provision,  made  by  the  state  for  educational  purposes  consists 
of  a  school  fund,  which  in  December  1852  amounted  to  1,400,270 
dollars,  and  an  annual  tax  on  property  producing  about  55,000  dollars. 
A  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  has  the  supervision  of  the  common  schools.  According  to  his 
Report  for  1852  there  were  in  that  year  194,963  children  on  the  books 
of  the  state  schools,  and  the  average  number  attending  school  was 
69,825.  The  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16  was  215,195.  The  principal  colleges  in  the  state  are  the 
following  :-r-The  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  founded  iu 
1798,  which  has  7  instructors,  50  students,  and  a  library  of  14,000 
volumes ;  connected  with  it  are  law  and  medical  schools,  the  latter 
of  which  has  7  professors  and  214  students.  The  Louisville  University 
at  Louisville,  foimded  in  1837,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  law  and 
medical  schools,  the  latter  of  which  has  7  professors  and  376  students. 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Bardstown  has  17  instructors, 
80  students,  and  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  The  Centre  college  at 
Danville,  founded  in  1820,  has  7  instructors,  189  students,  and  a 
library  of  5000  volumea  Augusta  Methodist  college,  founded  in 
1825,  has  4  instructors,  54  students,  and  a  library  of  2500  volumesw 
Bacon  college  at  Harrodsburg,  founded  in  1836,  has  5  instructorB,  75 
students,  and  a  library  of  1200  volumes.  Georgetown  Baptist  college, 
founded  in  1840,  has  7  instructors,  83  students,  and  a  library  of  6600 
volumes.  The  Western  Baptist  theological  institution  at  Covington, 
founded  in  1840,  has  4  professors,  18  students,  and  a  library  of  2000 
volumes.  The  Western  military  institute  at  Drennon  Springs,  founded 
in  1847,  has  10  instructors,  186  students,  and  a  libraiy  of  1500 
volumes.  Shelby  college  at  Shelbyville,  founded  in  1841,  has  G 
instructors,  and  44  students. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations,  the  Baptists,  and  next  to 
them  the  Methodists,  are  the  most  numemua  In  1850  the  Baptists 
had  803  churches,  afibrding  accommodation  for  291,855  persons;  the 
Methodists    580    churohesi    affording   accommodation    fur    107|4:>5 
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penoDB ;  the  Preebyterians  224  churches,  affording  aooommodAtion  for 
99,106  persons ;  '  ChrisUans '  111  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
46,340  persons;  Roman  Catholics  48  churches,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  24|240  persons;  Unionists  30  churches,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  10,900  persons;  'Free'  34  churches,  with  accommodation 
for  9377  persons ;  Episcopalians  19  churches,  affording  accommodation 
for  7050  persons.  In  all  there  are  in  the  state  1845  churches,  affording 
aceommodaUon  for  671,053  persons.  The  state  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  are — a  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexington,  containing 


249  iximatea  in  1852,  and  another  at  HopkinsTille ;  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Dunsyille,  containing  67  pupik;  and  one  for  the 
blind  at  Louisville.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicsls  pub- 
lished in  the  state  in  1850  was  62,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation 
of  6,582,838  copies.  Of  these  9  were  published  daily,  7  three  times  a 
we^  38  weekly,  and  8  monthly. 

From  the  extensive  fortifications  which  occur  in  several  places,  but 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  opposite  Scioto  River,  and  are 
now  overgrown  with  high  forest-trees,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
part  of  America  was  once  the  seat  of  a  naUon  which  had  made  some 
progress  in  civilisation.  The  first  Europeans  arrived  in  Kentucky  in 
1767,  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  1775,  though  Daniel 
Boone  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  It  was 
then  a  part  of  Yiiginia,  but  the  population  having  increased  rapidly 
Virginia  consented  to  a  separation;  and  in  1792,  only  seventeen 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United 
Statea 

{SUUisHcal  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Statee,  1853 ;  Haskell  and  Smith, 
Lippincott,  Oazetteere  of  the  United  Statee;  Seventh  Cenaue  of  the  United 
Statet,  QjgHcial  Report,  1853 ;  Lunsford  and  Shumard,  ContribyJtumB  to 
the  Qeology  of  KenttuAy;  Marcou,  OeologieeU  Map  of  the  United 
Statee;  American  Almanac,  1854.) 

ElENYIG.      [GLAXOROAKBHIBa.] 

KERDISTAN,  RIVER.    [Baqhdad.  PashaUc  of.] 

KERKHAH,  RIVER    [Baghdad,  PashaUo  of.] 

KERMAN,  KERMANSHAH.    [Pbbsia.] 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland, 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  S.  by  the  county 
of  Cork  and  the  sostuazy  of  the  Kenmare  River,  W.  bv  the  Atlantio 
Ooean,  and  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  whion  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  situated  between  5V  41'  and  52"*  88' 
N.  lat,  9''  7'  and  10'  30'  W.  long.  Ito  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  60  miles ;  from  east  to  west  58  miles.  The  coast-line  with 
its  rarious  indentations  measures  above  220  miles.  The  area  is  1853 
square  miles,  or  1,186,126  acres,  of  which  414,614  acres  are  arable, 
726,775  acres  uncultivated,  11,169  acres  in  plantations,  807  acres  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  32,761  acres  under  water.  In  1831  the  gross 
population  was  263,126 ;  in  1841  it  was  293,880;  in  1851  it  had  fallen 
to  238,239. 

Coaet,  Surface,  Hydrography. — The  county  of  Kerry  forms  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Ireland.  The  coast,  which  is  washed,  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  deeply  indented  by  the  sestuaiy  of  the  Kenmare 
River,  the  Bay  of  Dingle,  and  the  Bay  of  Tralee,  the  two  former  of 
which  penetrate  into  the  mainland  about  30  zoiles  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  peninsulas  intercepted  between  these  arms  of  the  sea 
are  occupied  by  the  western  extremities  of  the  mountain  system, 
whicl^  commencing  in  Wateiford,  extends  with  little  interruption 
across  the  entire  south  of  Ireland.  The  Muskerry  Mountains,  spread- 
ing from  the  western  boundarr  of  Cork  across  the  south  of  Kerry, 
occupy  the  district  between  the  bays  of  Kenmare  and  Dingle.  The 
peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,  between  the  bays  of  Dingle  and  Tralee, 
consisto  of  a  prolongation  of  the  mountain  groups  which  occupy  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Cork  and  the  south-west  of  Limerick.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  consiste  of  a  rich  and  generally  level 
country,  which  rises  into  rough  land  in  only  one  direction,  towards 
Kerry  Head  on  the  Shannon. 

At  the  head  of  Kenmare  Bay,  the  most  beautiful  of  Irish  bays,  is  a 
long  glen,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  town  of  Kenmare  is 
situated.  The  peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Dingle  and  Kenmare  is 
divided  into  three  principal  valleys  by  ridges  running  nearly  north- 
east by  south-west  Of  these  raUeys  the  most  northern  is  separated 
from  the  Bay  of  Dingle  by  the  Drung  Mountains,  which  are  2104  feet 
high,  and  terminate  in  Dowlas  Head.  At  the  foot  of  this  valley  is 
situated  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  near  which  the  river  Fartin  expands 
into  a  small  lake  before  fedling  into  Valentia  Harbour.  Separated 
from  the  valley  of  tiie  Fartin  by  the  Iveragh  Mountains  is  another 
valley  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  the  open  Bay  of  Ballinaskelligs, 
so  called  from  the  SkelligB,  two  remarkable  rooks  in  the  offings 
Between  the  Iveragh  ridge  and  the  Dunk6rrin  Mountains  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  comparatively  open  country,  subdivided  into  two 
valleys  by  a  secondary  ridge.  In  the  eastern  of  these  two  valleys  lie 
the  lakes  Derreana,  Lanan,  and  Currane,  of  which  Lough  Currane 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  other  two,  and  conununicates  with 
the  Bay  of  Ballinadcelligs  by  the  Currane  River— a  stream  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  a  favourite  resort  for  salmon.  In  a 
sheltered  creek  between  BallinaskeUigs  Bay  and  the  Kenmare  aastuary 
is  Derrynane  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  late  Daniel  CConnell,  Esq. 
Between  the  Dunkerrin  range  and  the  shore  of  Kenmare  ssstuary  are 
numerous  nanow  lateral  valleys  drained  by  mountain  streams  running 
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nearly  north  and  south,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  glens  of  Sneem 
and  the  Little  Blaokwater.    The  surface  here  is  chiefly  bog. 

The  Iveragh  Mountains  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  valley 
of  Qlencar,  m  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  Lough  Carragh,  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  water.  In  the  interior  and  opposite  the  extremity 
of  the  Iveragh  Mountains  is  situated  the  great  group  of  Mao-Gilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  extending  about  10  miles  from  n<N:th-west  to  south-east, 
among  which  Carran  Tual  rises  to  the  height  of  8410  feet,  being  the 
highest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  Reeks  have  steep,  almost  precipitous 
sides,  and  peaked  summits  on  several  of  which  are  small  lakes ;  the 
Bummite  are  covered  with  a  loose  shingle  resting  on  sandstone,  and 
the  sides  with  heath  and  coarse  grass.  On  the  north-east  Mac-Gilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks  are  separated  from  the  Toomios  and  Qlena  Purple 
Mountains  bv  a  deep  chasm  called  the  Gkp  of  Dunloe. 

In  a  deep  hollow  between  the  south-eastern  flank  of  this  range  and 
the  group  of  Mangerton  lies  the  Upper  Lake  of  KiUamey,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  three  miles  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  bread^,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  fiom  2000  to  8000 
feet  in  height,  except  at  one  point  towaids  ite  eastern  extremity, 
where  it  dischaiges  ite  waters  by  a  tortuous  course  of  three  miles 
between  the  soutiiem  declivities  of  the  Qlena  Purple  Mountains  and 
the  precipitous  side  of  Turk  Mountain.  There  are  several  wooded 
islands  in  the  Upper  Lake,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  which  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  general  sterility  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tunSb  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  natural  oak-lbrest  towaids 
ite  southern  extremity,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  Lower  Lake 
passes  through  a  thickly-wooded  defile.  About  midway  between  the 
extremities  of  the  channel  a  remarkable  detached  rook,  called  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  rises  over  the  left  bank  to  a  height  of  1100  feet :  the 
echoes  here  are  of  unusual  oontinuanoe  and  distinctness.  Emeiging 
from  this  defile  the  river  expands  into  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killamey, 
7  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad,  skirting  the  eastom  declivities  of  the 
Toomies  and  Qlena  Purple  Mountains.  These  mountains,  descending 
abruptly  to  the  western  verge  of  the  lake,  are  dothed  with  the  richest 
natural  woods  of  oak,  ash,  pine,  alder,  and  beech,  intermixed  with 
hazel,  whitethorn,  yew,  holly,  and  arbutus,  from  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  dovnn  to  the  water^s  edge  through  a  continuous  distance 
of  six  miles.  O'Sullivan's  River,  descending  by  a  thickly  wooded 
ravine  on  this  side,  forms  a  oasoada  70  feet  high  dose  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  On  the  opposite  side  the  low  alluvial  banks  are  everywhere 
broken  into  promontories  and  islands,  on  which  the  arbutus  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance.  The  town  of  Killamey  is  situated  on 
the  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore ;  half  a  mile  south  of 
Killamey  runs  the  Flesk,  the  chief  feeder  of  the  lake.  About  a  nule 
south  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Flesk  the  richlv-wooded  promontoiy 
of  Muckruss  runs  into  the  lake  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  sepa- 
rating a  portion  of  the  lake.  This  detached  portion  is  called  the  Middle 
Lake,  and  sometimes  Turk  Lake,  on  account  of  ito  skirtinff  the  base  of 
the  Turk  Mountain.  Two  cascades  descend  into  Turk  Lake :  of  these 
the  more  considerable  is  fed  by  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  Devil's 
Punchbowl,  a  lake  situated  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Mountain. 
Mangerton  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  splendid  views  of  the  Lakes 
of  Killamey,  MacgiUicuddy's  Reeks,  the  Sugarloaf  Mountains,  and  in 
clear  weather  of  several  of  the  bays  that  indent  the  coast  The 
castles  of  Duxdoe  and  Ross,  and  the  mined  churches  of  Aghadoe  and 
Muckruss,  whidi  are  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  waters  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  dischaige  themselves  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake  through  the  river  Laune, 
which  mns  by  a  course  of  12  miles  into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  between  Killamey  and  the  mountains 
south  of  Tralee  is  drained  by  the  Main,  which  rises  near  the  Cork 
boundary,  and  after  passing  the  towns  of  Castle  Island  and  Castlemain 
discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay,  where  it  forma  Castle- 
main Harbour.  Near  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguin^  the 
conical  mountain  of  Cahirconree  rises  to  a  height  of  2784  fbet^  and 
has  ite  summit  crowned  with  a  drde  of  massive  undressed  stones,  a 
circumstance  in  which  the  name  oriffinated,  Cahir  Con-iigh  meaniiy 
the  stone  fortress  of  king  Con,  whose  name  is  famous  in  Irish 
legendary  story.  Westward  from  this  a  chain  of  hills  extends  to 
Dingle  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula ;  beyond  and  north  of 
Dingle  the  mountains  rise  towards  the  Atlantic  in  great  masses,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Mount  Brandon,  3126  feet  in  height^  bemg  the 
second  highest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
has  an  abrapt  coast  of  about  six  miles  from  north  to  south,  formed  by 
Sybil  Head,  Mount  Eagle,  and  Dunmore  Head,  the  most  western  point 
of  Ireland,  off  which  lie  the  Blasquet  Islands.  A  new  road  from  iValee 
to  Dingle  skirte  the  base  of  Mount  Brandon,  and  affords  magnificent 
views  of  mountain,  lough,  and  sea. 

North  of  Tralee  the  country  in^iroves  in  facility  of  access  and 
cultivation.  The  plain  of  Ardfert,  between  Tralee  and  the  high 
ground  towards  Kerry  Head,  is  rich  and  well  improved.  The  remain- 
ing district^  extending  to  Tarbert  on  the  Limerick  boundary,  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Feale,  Qale,  and  Brick,  which,  uniting  within  five  miles 
of  the  sea,  receive  the  common  name  of  the  Cashen  River.  A  rough 
disteict  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cashen  to  BeaL  Point  on  the 
osstuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  coast  is  here  predpitous,  and  near  the 
bathing  viUage  of  Ballybunnion  abounds  in  magnifioent  oaves.    In 
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Sneem  Hatbour,  on  the  nortli  ude  of  Kemniira  RiTer,  vosseli  may  lie 
landlocked  in  four  fftthoms  of  water,  or  ia  the  entrance  may  ride  in 
10  faihoma.  BaUinaakeUigs  Bay  is  generally  unsafe  in  southerly  or 
westerly  winds.  St  Finian's  Bay,  between  Bolus  Head  and  Puffin 
Island,  is  much  exposed  to  the  preralent  run  of  the  sea. 

The  harbour  of  Valentia  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  double 
entranoB,  so  that  ships  may  sail  in  or  out  with  any  wind.  It  is  quite 
kaidiooked,  but  the  entrances  are  narrow.  Valentia  Island,  which 
has  an  area  of  6871  acres  and  is  extremely  fertile  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  whose 
residenee  Qlanleem  or  Zelva  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The 
Spaniarda  occupied  Valentia  Island  up  to  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  they  were  expelled,  and  iwo  forts  still  called  Cromwell's 
Forts  erected,  one  to  command  the  north,  the  other  the  south  entrance 
to  the  harbour. 

Dingle  Bay  is  full  of  shoalB  at  its  upper  extremity.  Ventry  Bay 
and  Smerwick  Harbour  have  good  anchorage  and  deep  water  but  are 
somewhat  exposed.  At  the  head  of  Smerwick  Harbour  is  the  hamlet 
of  Gallerua,  which  contains  a  cluster  of  Irish  antiquities,  consiBting 
of  a  hermitage  beautifully  constructed,  a  tower  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Anglo-fiaxons,  a  oemetery  contsining  several  very  ancient  tombHstones, 
and  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the  Fitisgeralds,  knights  of  Kerry. 

Under  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,  on  the  northern 
Bide^  m  the  Bay  of  Tralee^  much  of  which  is  dry  at  low-water,  but  by 
means  of  a  canal  recently  constructed,  vessels  of  800  tons  come  up  to 
the  town.  From  Trslee  northward  there  are  numerous  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  Beyond  Kerry  Head  opens  the  cestuary  of  tiie  Shannon, 
'  in  which  the  first  sheltered  anchorage  is  off  the  point  of  Tarbert, 
where  ships  may  He  nearly  hmdli^ed  in  12  fathoms  water. 

VommmnicaHom, — The  roads  in  the  south-western  psrt  of  Keny  up 
to  the  year  18S0  were  scarcely  passable  fer  wheel-carriages.  Several 
good  roads  at  comparatively  low  levels  have  since  then  been  con- 
structed, and  have  greatly  facilitated  tne  development  of  the  resources 
of  these  remote  districts.  A  branch  railway  runs  from  the  Mallow 
stati(»i  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  lineto'ELillamey,  a  distance 
of  40  miles. 

Qeohgy  aand  Mineralogy, — ^The  chief  mountam  chains  consist  of  a 
red  or  gray  conglomerate  and  sandstone  supporting  flanks  of  siliceous 
flags,  and  overlaid  in  the  low  districts  by  stratified  limestone.  The 
chief  Hmestone  fidds  occupy  the  basins  of  the  Feale,  Main,  and 
Rou^^ty.  Korthward  from  Ardfert  the  country  towards  Kerry  Head 
consists  of  thick  beds  of  argiUaoeoti!s  sandstone,  beyond  which  the 
limestone  re4tppears  in  contact  vidth  beds  of  alum  slate  in  the  ctifib  of 
Bailybunian.  From  Tralee  eastward  the  country  rising^  towards  the 
boundaries  of  Cork  and  Limerick  is  occupied  with  an  extension  of  the 
great  Munster  coal  district 

The  mountains  of  Qlanbeagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Garragh,  abound  with  iron-ore.  Killamey  was  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines  in  the  9th  century,  but  they  are  not  now  worked.  At  Muckruss 
aind  Ross  Island  in  the  Lower  Lake,  copper-mines  were  formerly 
worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Copper- 
ore  has  been  found  at  Aifdiiert  and  in  Glanerbu^t.  A  'Valuable  copper- 
mine  has  been  recently  discovered  in  'the  vicinity  of  Keflniare.  The 
slate  quarry  in  Valentia  produces  flags  and  slates  of  a  superior 
description,  which  are  largely  exported  to  LondoW. 

OlimcOe,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  is  very  mroist  owing  to  the 
vidnity  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  south-western  district  is  much  exposed 
to  storms.  But  in  the  inland  parts,  especially  in  the  neigfabotlrhood 
of  Killamey,  the  air  is  mild  and  genial,  and  v^tation  extremely 
luxuriant 

The  soil  of  the  south*westem  district^  where  not  incumbered  with 
bogs,  is  an  adhesive  loam,  fit  for  the  reception  of  com  crops,  and 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay-date  rock,  which,  frx)m  the 
neariy  vertical  position  of  its  strata,  is  readily  disintegrated  by  the 
weather.  The  soil  of  the  middle  district  is  a  rich  loam,  which  pro- 
duces excellent  crops  of  grain,  and  fine*  dairy  pasture.  The  northern 
district  has  a  stifier  soil,  more  retentive  of  wet,  and  inclined  to  run  to 
rushes.  It  also  is  graaed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  dairy  farmers, 
who  find  a  market  for  their  butter  in  Tralee.  Cider,  of  a  quality 
wiiich  is  considered  stzperior,  is  made  here  in  large  quantities.  The 
ay  stem  of  farming  is*  improving.  The  obiet  occupations  are  dairy 
farming,  tallage,  and  fishing.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  crops 
in  1853  was  151,275,  namely  :~Wheat,  1981  acres;  oats,  85,920; 
bttriey,  here,  rye,  beans,  and  peas,  12,878 ;  potatoes,  27,715 ;  turnips, 
12,661 ;  other  greeti  crops,  2966 ;  and  flax,  1088  ,*  with  56,176  acres  in 
meadow  and  dover.  In  1841  the  plantations  covered  18,086  acres, 
growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  fruit-trees,  Asa  In  1852  there  were 
on  16,604  holdings,  11,921  horses,  5045  mules  and  asses,  170,898 
head  of  catUe,  64,488  sheep,  44,549  pi^,  18,885  goats,  and  211,881 
head  of  poul^.  The  live  stock  thus  enumerated  was  valued  at 
l,854,443iL  The  native  breed  of  cattle  is  very  snudl^  but  well  formed. 
They  are  good  milkers,  and  easily  fitttened.  A  breed  of  small  ponies 
is  peculiar  to  Kerry ;  they  are  too  light  for  farmiog  purposes,  but  suit 
very  well  for  the  saddle. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  county  consists  in  exports  of  agricultural 
produce,  chiefly  oats  and  butter.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured 
by  families  for  their  own  consumption ;  linen  is  made  in  the  district 
about  Dingle. 


The  fishery  districts  are  those  of  Westcove,  Knightstown,  Dingle, 
and  Ballyheige,  comprising  together  242  miles  of  coast,  which  had 
581  registered  fishing-vessels  in  1858,  employing  2608  men  and  boys. 
The  fish  caught  are  turbot,  cod,  ling,  hake,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock, 
plaice,  soles,  dorees,  brill,  mullet,  mackarel,  henings,  pilchards,  &e., 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  scallopa  Great 
numbers  of  seals  formerly  frequented  the  river  of  Kenmare  and  the 
caves  of  Ballybunnion ;  but  they  are  now  rarely  caught  Laxge 
quantities  of  ling,  hake,  and  haddock  are  cured  and  smoked  for  the 
Dublin  and  Cork  markets.  The  fish  are  conveyed  to  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Dublin,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  by  Mr.  Bianconi's  oars 
and  by  railway.    A  government  curing  station  is  at  Valentiik 

Diffinont  tmd  Tovm,— The  county  of  Kerry  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  It  is  divided  into  8  baronies — Clanmaurice^ 
north-west;  Corkaguiney,  west;  Dunkerrin,.  south-south-west; 
Glanerought^  south;  Iraghtioonnor,  north;  Iveragh,  south-west; 
Magonihy,  east ;  and  Trughenacmy,  central  The  principal  towns  are 
Tralbb,  Killarnst,  Dinglb,  Lsstowsl,  CAHiRonrEBK,  and  Kskicabs, 
All  these  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following  are 
the  smaller  towns  and  most  important  villages,  with  the  population  of 
each  in  1851. 

Ardfert,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Tralee,  population  509,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  was  before  the 
Union  a  parliamentaiy  borough,-  but  is  now  a  poor  decayed  village, 
with  a  nominal  cathedral  for  its  sole  attraction.  The  diocese  has 
been  united  from  time  immemorial  to  the  see  of  Aghadoe,  and  both, 
under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  are  now  united  to  the  see  of 
Limerick.  The  chapter  of  the  united  sees  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
consists  of  a  dean,  an  archdeacon  for  each  see,  a  chancellor  and  a 
precentor ;  the  number  of  benefices  is  58.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
the  church  of  a  monastery  founded  here  by  St  Brendan,  bears  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  and  combines  specimens  of  various  styles.  There 
is  here  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chapcd.  The  ruins  of  the  decayed 
episcopal  town  of  Aghadoe  are  situated  on  a  green  hill,  2  miles  N.W. 
from  Killamey,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  cathedral,  of  a  round 
tower,  and  of  a  circular  structure  called  the  Bishop's  Chair,  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  9th  century.  ' 

BaUylonsford,  population  1118,  is  21  miles  N.  by  E.  firom  Tralee, 
at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  iHne  Shannon.  Agricultural  produce  is 
shipped  from  the  quays  for  Limerick.  The  town  contains  a  Boman 
CaUiolic  chapel ;  in  the  vicinity  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Lialaghtin 
Abbey.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  is  the  island  of  Carrig-a- 
Foile,  on  wiiich  are  ther  remains  of  a  castle,  formerly  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  O'Connor  of  Kerry. 

Caatle-Ieland,  populaMon  1718,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  county,  is  situated  on  the  Many  River,  a  feeder  of  the 
Main,  9  miles  EL  from  Tralee.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  built 
here  in  1226  by  Geoffiy  de  Mariscis,  lord-justice  of  Ireland,  and  called 
the  Castle  of  the  Island  of  Kerry.  The  town  oontains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  sessions  house,  bridewell,  and  dispensary. 

KiUorglin,  11  miles  S.  from  Tralee,  population  590,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  countty  on  the  Laune,  which  enters  Castlemain  Bay  about  2 
miles  below  tibe  town.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  though  well  situated 
for  trade,  the  river  being  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  180 
tons.  The  town  contains  a  churoh,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  WesleyaH  Methodists.  Killorglin  is  much  frequented  by  anglers 
and  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  Lough  of  Carragh  and  the  bold  wild 
scenery  of  tven^.  The  Laune  affords  excellent  salmon  fishing,  and 
Killoi«lin  is  celebrated  for  its  artifldal  flies. 

MiUtown,  population  489,  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  8  miles 
S.  frMa  Tralee,  contains  a  oourt-house^  a  bridewell,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  ohapeL  Kitooleman  Abbey,  tile  reddence  of  Br  William 
Godfrey,  is  near  the  town. 

Tarbert,  population  1005,  a  post-,  market-,  and  seaport-town,  is 
dtuated  27  miles  N.N.E.  frt)m  Tralee,  on  the  little  bay  of  Tarbert, 
which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Shannon.  The  town  is  neatly 
built  and  clean,  and  oontains  a  church,  chapds  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  Hgs,  butter, 
and  com  are  diipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  Limeri<£  About 
a  mile  north  frt>m  the  town  is  Tarbert  Rock,  which  is  alternately  an 
island  and  a  peninsula,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide;  on  it  are  a 
lighthouse,  a  battery,  and  a  coast-guard  station. 

The  fcllowing  villages  may  be  mentioned.  The  population*  are 
those  of  1851. 

Abbey  ODomeyy  population  229,  is  dtuated  on  the  Brick,  a  feeder 
of  the  Feale,  6  miles  K.  from  Tralee,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
paridi  of  O'Domey,  in  which  it  stands,  and  frt>m  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Kyrie  Eleison,  founded  here  in  1154.  The  abbot  was  a  lord  of 
parliament  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey  still  remain.  .Sal^ydtitwion, 
population  284,  before  noticed  for  its  cUffii  and  extendve  caverns,  is  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  the  sastuary  of  the  Shannon,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Tralee,  and  is  a  favourite  watering-plaoe.  Several  neat  lodges 
have  sprung  up  in  its  vicinity.  OaetU-Qregory,  population  816,  a 
fishing  village  on  the  south  shore  of  Tralee  Bay,  14  miles  W.  frt>nL 
Tralee  town,  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  of  the  Hussm,  tdiich  waa 
demolished  in  the  Invasion  of  Cromwell,  in  1641.  &wtie-if«in<,  7 
miles  S.  from  Trdee,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  is  a  small  place 
of  only  146  inhabitants.     A  castle  was  built  here  jointly  by  tha 
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McCarthy  More  and  one  of  the  earls  of  Deomond,  bat  was  foroibiy 
retained  by  Desmond^  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
till  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  wars  with  Cromwell  in  1641  it  was 
nearly  demoliahed.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  castle,  juined  as  it  is, 
with  7  acres  of  land  adjoining,  has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
crown.  LixMdOf  an  ancient  TilUge,  said  to  derive  ita  name  from  one  of 
the  old  Milfwian  tribes,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Brick,  and 
has  208  inhabitants.  The  castle  of  Lixnaw,  one  of  the  fortified  resip 
dences  of  the  earb  of  Kerry,  is  now  a  ruin.  Pwi'Magee^  population 
161,  a  fishing  village  with  a  small  harbour,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  of  Valentia  Harbour,  8  milas  fh>m  Cahirdveen.  It 
containa  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  coast-guard  station.  Waier- 
vUU,  population  of  the  township  141,  situated  on  the  short  stream 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Lough  Currane  into  BallinaskeUigs  Bay.  The 
village  is  clustered  round  tiie  spot  where  the  river  makes  a  £aU  into 
the  bay ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  anglers  and  sportsmen. 

Kerry  is  represented  in  the  Impenal  Parliament  l^  two  members 
for  the  oounty,  and  one  for  Tralee  borough.  The  assises  are  held  at 
Tralee,  where  also  are  the  county  prison  and  oounty  infirmary. 
Qaarter^essions  are  held  at  Tralee,  KUlaniey,  Cahirdveen*  Dingle, 
Kenmare,  and  Xdstowel;  each  of  these  towns  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
Union  workhouse.  Pet^  sessions  are  held  at  24  plaoe&  There 
are  brideweUs  at  KiUamey,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Cahirdveen,  Castle 
Island,  Milltown,  Listowel,  and  TarberL  The  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  oounty  is  at  Limerick,  and  contains  about  200  patients.  There  are 
fever  hoapitals  at  Tralee,  KiUamey,  Ballyloogford,  Listowel,  and 
Cahirdveen ;  and  25  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  That 
portion  of  the  county  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Feale  is 
included  in  the  military  district  of  Limerick ;  the  remainder  belongs 
to  the  Cork  district  There  are  barracks  at  Tralee,  Tarbert,  and 
Carigue  Islands.  The  constabulary  force,  consisting  of  241  men  and 
officers,  has  ite  head-quarters  at  Tralee.  The  county  is  divided  into  6 
poUce  districts,  comprising  89  stations;  the  districts  are  Tralee, 
Cahirdveen,  Dingle, .  KiUamey,  Kenmare,  and  ListoweL  The  coast- 
guard, which  numbers  118  men  and  12  officei^,  is  distributed  among 
26  stations.  In  September  1852  there  were  168  National  schools  in 
operation,  attended  lo^  12,047  male,  and  13,879  female  children. 
Classical  schools  are  common,  and  there  is  a  very  general  tum  for 
classical  learning  among  the  peasantry,  many  of  whom  have  some 
Imowledge  of  nSo  Latin  language.  In  November  1852  there  was  no 
savings  biuik  in  the  county. 

Kerry  has  its  name  from  Ciar,  the  son  of  Fergus,  king  of  Ulster, 
and  signified  Claris  kingdom ;  and  originally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond,  o^  South  Munster,  of  which  the  Idao  Carthies  were 
sovereigna  Dermond  Mao  Carthy,  chief  of  this  country,  having  invited 
the  assistance  <xf  Raymond  le  Ores,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman 
adventurers,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  hui  son  Cormao,  granted  him 
as  a  recompense  for  his  services  a  large  tract  in  the  north  of  the 
oounty  round  JLiznaw,  where  Raymond,  about  ▲.!>.  1177,  settled  his 
son  Maurice,  trom  whom  the  Fitzmaurices,  lords  of  Kerry,  draw  their 
pedigree,  and  the  baronv  of  Qanmaurioe  takes  its  name.  Soon  after, 
the  Fiti^^eralds  established  themselves  in  the  south  of  the  ooimty, 
where  they  rose  to  such  power  on  the  downfall  of  the  Mao  Carthys, 
that  in  1295  Thomas  Fitsmaurice  Fitcgerald  was  captain  of  all 
Desmond,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cork,  Wateifoid,  and  Kerry, 
and  loid-justice  of  Irelsad.  He  left  two  sons,  John,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  Maurice,  created  earl  of  Desmond,  with  a  royal 
jurisdiction  over  the  palatinate  of  Kerry.  ,  The  rebellion  of  Gendd, 
the  sixteenth  earl,  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth,  caused  the  final  suppression 
of  their  authority  sad  the  confiscation  of  thdr  estates. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  Irish  again  took 
arms,  and  after  compelling  the  EogUsh  who  held  Tralee  to  surrender, 
kept  possession  of  the  county  till  1652,  when  Ludlow  reduced  them 
to  subjection.  Extensive  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  native 
Irish  again  fdlowed. 

Kerry  contains  several  monuments  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cyclopean  stone  fortresses  of 
Cahirconree,  Staig,  near  the  road  from  Kenmare  to  Waterville,  and 
Cahir  DonneU,  not  far  from  Derrynane  Abbey ;  and  the  sepulchral 
stones  with  ogham  inscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingle. 
Stone  ceUs,  probably  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  are  still  stianding 
on  the  greater  Skellig  Island,  at  Ventry,  and  at  Smerwiok.  There 
are  a  roimd  tower  at  Rattoo,  near  the  river  Brick,  one  on  an  idand  in 
Lough  Currane,  part  of  another  at  Aghadoe,  and  a  fourth  formerly 
stood  near  the  cathedral  of  Ardfert  There  are  also  the  remams  of 
thirteen  religious  houses  and  thirty  feudal  castles.  ' 

KERTSH.    [Cbocia.] 

KESH.     [FSBMiOTAOH.] 

KESTEVEN.    [Lxitcolkshire.] 

KESWICK,  Cumberland,  England,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Croathwaite,  is  utuated  in  54*  36'  N.  lat.,  S"  7'  W.  long.,  distant 
SO  miles  S.  by  W.  from  CarUsle,  and  291  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Keswick  in  1851 
was  2618.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Keswick  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Greta, 
near  ^e  foot  of  Derwent  Water.  The  town  consists  cMefly  of  one 
street,  in  which  are  some  good  stone  houses ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas. 


Keswick  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head-quorten  ot.tiutoni  to  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland ;  and  upon  the  visitors  the  pro»> 
perity  of  the  town  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent.  The  parish  diurch 
of  Croathwaite  is  about  hfldf  a  mile  N.  from  the  town. .  It  is  a  spftdous 
edifice  of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  it  is  a  recumbent  statas  in 
memory  of  Southey  the  poet,  whose  residence,  Greta  HaU,  was  dofe 
by.  Keswick  church  is  a  neat  early  English  structure,  eteotad  in 
1848.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  places  of  worship.  Crosthwaite  Free  Grammar  school, 
a  very  old  foundation,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  116L  a  year, 
and  had  180  sobolam  in  1852.  There  are  besides  a  school  tat  boys 
and  girls,  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  boys  to  work  in,  an  laliuit 
school,  a  public  library  and  reading-room,  two  museums  for  praserviag 
spedmens  of  the  mineral  wealth  oi  the  district,  and  a  savings  bank. 
-A  oounfy  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market-day  is  Saturday ; 
£urs  are  held  at  Whitsuntide  and  Candlemas.  Mines  foom  which 
black-lead  is  obtained  are  at  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick.  The  Uaok- 
lead  is  made  into  pencils  and  carried  to  London  for  sale.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-cloth  and 
fimcy  waistcoatingB,  and  the  making  of  edge  toob.  Char,  taken  in 
Buttermere  Lake,  about  7  miles  from  Keswick,  are  potted  in  the 
town,  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  town-hall,  a 
neat  structure  with  a  tower,  there  is  an  excellent  model  of  the  lidce 
district,  constructed  by  Mr.  Joseph  FlintofL 

KETTERING,  Northamptonshire,  a  market^town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kettering,  is  situated  in  62**  25' 
N.  lat,  O""  44'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Northampton, 
and  74  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  populsiioB  of  the 
town  of  Kettering  in  1851  was  5125.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Kettering 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
50,111  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,002. 

The  tovm  of  Kettering  contains  many  well-built  houses  and 
respectable  shop^  and  a  spadous  market-plMe.  A  sessions-hoiise  and 
lock-up  has  been  recently  erected.  The  town. is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  the  perpendicular ' 
style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  hexagonal  crocketed  spire  at  the  west 
end.  The  date  of  the  tower  ii  about  1450;  portions  of  the  ohnr«h 
are  of  mnoh  earlier  dateu  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodiais^  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  Free  sdiool,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1561  a 
year,  and  had  22  seholars  in  1852,  National  and  British  schools,  a 
reading-room  and  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  Wool- 
stapling  and  wool-oombing  are  carried  on;  there  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  shoes:  and  silk-weaving  employs  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Friday ;  fain  are  held  four  times  in 
the  year.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

KETZKBMET.    [Huhoabt.] 

KEW.      [SURBST.] 

KEY  or  KI  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  ccosidemble  extent  fai  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  situated  between  6''  20'  and  6*  80'  S.  lai,  and 
between  182**  80'  and  188*  40^  E.  long.  Three  islands  are  rather  large, 
and  are  called  Great  K^,  Little  Key,  and  Key*  Watela.  The  nombsr 
of  the  smaller  ones  is  not  known,  as  they  are  rarely  viuted  by 
Europeans. 

They  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  all  the  hdlgfats 
are  overgrown  with  forest-trees.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
ship-building  to  a  considemble  extent ;  a  great  number  of  the  small 
vessels  that  ply  in  the  eastern  seas  are  buSt  in  the  harbour  of  Doola, 
which  lies  on  we  western  coast  of  Little  Key.  There  is  no  town  at 
Doola;  but  the  harbour  is  large  and  surrounded  by  numerous 
villages.  Banda  obtains  from  this  place  provirions  and  cattle,  for 
which  European  and  Indian  goods  are  recdved;  these  are  partly 
re-exported  from  the  harbour  of  Elie,  whidi  lies  on  the  eaistem  shores 
of  Great  Key,  and  is  famous  for.  its  manufacture  of  earthenware. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  with  fishing  trepang,  whidi  is 
largely  exported.  The  inhabitantB  of  the  group  have  generally 
embraced  Mohammedamsm.  Many  fiumlies  from  Banda  and  Geram 
have  settled  among  theuL  The  islfuiderB  have  attained  a  oondderable 
degree  of  civilisation.  They  are  stated  to  be  friendly  to  foreigners 
and  honest  in  their  dealings.  Besides  provinons,  which  are  abundant^ 
timber,  tortouMhshell,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &o.,  are  the  chief  products. 

KEY,  WEST.    [Flobida.1 

KETNSHAM,  Somersetshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Keynsham,  is  ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Avon,  in  51''  24'  N.  Ut,  2*"  29'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Bath,  110  miles  W.  by  3.  from  London  by  road, 
and  list  milee  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Keynsham  in  1851  was  2818.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Bath,  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  WeUa.  .Keynsham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  ohapdries,  with  an  area  of 
82,129  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,618. 

Keynsham  was  formeriy  a  market-town.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street  The  parish  church  jb  a  spacious  building,  partly  decorated 
and  partly  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a  lofty  tower.  In  the  town 
are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  an  Endowed  school,  and  an  almshouse, 
Flax-mantLfactories  and  copper-mills  near  the  town  give  eipployment 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants.    At  Keynsham  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a 
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good  ftona  bridge  of  15  arehos,  which  ooxmeoto  the  oountiM  of 
SomerMt  and  Olottoester. 

KHABa    [Stbtb;  Mbditshravsan.] 

KHABUB.  KIVER.    [Baobdad,  Fuhalio  of.] 

KHATUNITEH,  LAKE.    [Baghdad,  Ptoshalic  oL] 

KHAKDSISH.    [Cahdubb.] 

KHANDIA.    [Cavdia.] 

KHAIFA.    [Cauikl.] 

KHERSON.    rCHXBflOV.] 

KHIOS.    [Chzos.1 

KHIVA,  or  KUYVA,  a  ooimtry  in  Aaa,  foiming  a  part  of  that 
natural  diTirion  which  goea  by  the  name  of  Turan,  or  Lower  Turkistany 
ia  aitnated  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  89*  and  45'  N.  lat, 
54'  and  62*  B.  long.  On  the  east  the  boundary  between  Khyva  and 
Bokhara  traTeraea  the  river  Oxoa  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the 
Bokharian  fortress  of  Charchni,  and  runs  northward  near  the  town  of 
KarakoL  On  the  north  of  Khyva  is  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom,  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  table-land  of  Usturt  The  Caroian  oonstitates 
its  western  boundary.  On  the  south  of  Khyva  is  the  desert  called 
Desht  Cowas,  and  through  it  lies  the  boundary-line  separating  Khyva 
from  PersiA  and  Merve.  The  authority  of  the  khan  of  Khyva  may 
extend  over  a  oountiy  containing  about  150,000  square  miles. 

Surface  cmd  Skril — ^The  oountiy  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral  is  called  the  Turkman  Isthmus.  Between  44*  and  45* 
N.  lat,  an  extensive  promontory  projects  into  the  Caspian.  It  la 
ciUled  ICanghislak,  and  consists  of  a  mountain-mass  divided  into  three 
chains,  which,  according  to  an  estimate,  rise  to  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Caspian.  From  this  place  a  mountainous  country 
extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction  towards  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  table-land  of  Ustort 
The  whole  of  the  Turkman  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  country  east  of  the 
Aral  Sea,  is  described  in  the  articles  Casfiak  Ska  and  Abal,  Ska  of. 

Above  SO  miles  south  of  Kooli  Deria,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
is  an  iiolated  mountain  range  running  east  and  west.  It  extends  along 
the  northern  diores  of  the  Qulf  of  Balkhan,  and  n  also  called  Balkhan. 
Near  tiie  Caspian  Sea  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation,  but  north- 
east of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  are  some  summits  called 
Great  Balkhan,  which  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  at  least  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  This  chain  does  not  advance  much 
farther  east,  but  turns  southward,  and  incloses  the  bay  also  on  the 
east,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Little  Balkhan  At  its 
southern  extremity,  south  of  40*  N.  lat,  a  depression  is  said  to 
exists  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Oxus  may  have  dischai^ged 
its  watera  into  the  Caspian.  The  depression  by  which  an  arm  of  the 
Oxus  is  said  informer  times  to  have  connected  the  Caspian  with  the  Aral 
is  generally  placed  farther  north,  namely,  between  the  head  of  Kooli 
Deria  Bay  and  the  Oxua^  near  KanA-Ourgfaenj,  where  a  low  broad  flat 
extends,  covered  with  sand,  as  if  it  had  once  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
From  the  southern  base  of  the  Balkhan  to  the  river  Atreck,  on  the 
boundary  of  Persia,  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  sand-hills  skirts  the 
Csspiap,  about  10  miles  from  its  shores. 

The  Turkman  Isthmus^  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  and 
hilli  already  noticed,  is;  generally  speaking,  a  plateau  or  plain,  whose 
surfece  is  only  here  and  tiiere  intexrapted  by  flat  depressions,  in  which 
lakes  are  generally  found ;  of  these  however  the  greater  part  is  dried 
up  during  the  summer.  The  northern  part  of  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  desert  There  certainly  are  many  sandy  tracts,  but  they  are 
not  extensive,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  a  loamy  hard  soil,  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  which  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  is 
partly  covered  with  grass ;  but  Uter  in  the  season  is  without  vege- 
tation. In  the  hot  season  the  Truchmenes,  or  Turkomans,  feed  their 
herds  of  camds  and  horses  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  snd  trees  that 
grow  in  the  depressions,  or  bring  them  to  the  bounduy  of  Persia,  or 
of  the  cultivated  part  of  KhyviL  The  southern  part  however  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand. 

Khyva  proper,  or  the  cultivated  portion  of  ^e  Khanat,  consists  of 
A  comparatively  narrow  tract  oont^ous  to  the  course  of  the  river 
Oxus,  and  extending  north  and  south,  a  distance  of  about  150  milea. 
The  area  of  this  tract  falls  short  of  4000  square  miles.  It  is  thickly 
inhabited,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  grain  in  abundance. 
But  its  fertility  is  properly  not  derived  from  the  soil,  which,  where  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  consists  of  a  hard  loam,  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  nearly  without  vegetation.  But  the  whole  region  is 
traversed  by  so  many  canals  that  it  resembles  a  net.  The  water  is 
drawn  from  the  Oxus,  and  runs  with  a  perceptible  current  to  the 
west  and  north-west^  where  the  canals  terminate  in  a  series  of  lakes  at 
the  foot  of  sandhills  which  divide  Khyva  proper  from  the  desert 

This  description  however  applies  only  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
region ;  the  delta  of  the  Oxus,  or  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
is  inclosed  by  its  arms,  contains  very  little  land  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  is  annually  inundated  by  tiie  river,  and  mostly  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes,  but  there  are  considerable  tracts  which 
serve  as  pasttfre-ground  for  cattle,  which  is  of  great  importance^  as 
the  southern  country  has  no  meadow-land  or  putures.  Where  the 
delta  borden  on  Lake  Aral  it  is  a  complete  swamp  all  the  year  round. 
Thia  country  is  so  low  that  probably  the  whole  delta  would  be  laid 
under  water  if  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  were  raised  a  few  feet 

On  the  east  of  the  river  Oxus  the  cultivable  ground  is  of  small 


extent  About  42*  20^  N.  lat  begins  a  tract  of  higher  ground  about 
2  miles  from  the  river,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  for  sbout  40  miles 
to  the  soiith-esst  This  ridge  is  about  4  mUes  wide,  and  is  called 
Shikhodshelli;  it  rises  about  600  feet  above  its  base,  and  descends 
g^radually  eastward  into  the  desert  of  Kixil  Koum.  Where  this  ridge 
terminates  (40*  35')»  tiio  cultivated  land  probably  extends  to  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  buiks  of  the  Oxus,  and  here  also  there  are  several 
smaller  canalsL 

Riven  and  Canala. — ^The  river  .Ozu^  whose  modem  name  is  ^sioo 
Jkria,  or  Jykwn,  originates  in  the  elevated  mountain  region  called 
the  Table-land  of  Pamir.  [Badakhbhan.]  There  it  issues  firom  a 
lake  called  Sir-i-kol,  which  is  about  14  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  mile,  and  near  87*  27'  N.  lat, 
7S*  40'  K  long.  Pliny  mentions  the  &ct  of  its  rising  in  a  lake,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  blunder,  until  this  lake  was  discovered  a  few 
years  sgo  by  Lieutenant  Wood.  After  leaving  Badakhshan  the  Oxus 
flows  west  through  the  south  of  Bokhara,  and  having  passed  the 
meridian  of  Balkh  ^67*  £.  long.),  its  course  declines  more  to  the  north- 
west, snd  in  that  direction  it  continues  to  the  boundary^ine  of  Khyva, 
watering  the  adjacent  oountiy  for  more  than  250  miles.  The  country 
which  it  traverses  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river,  where  the  fields  are  irrigated  from  it  It  is 
here  a  rapid  stream  and  navig^le,  but  not  far  from  the  boundary- 
line  between  Bokhara  and  Khyva  rapids  are  said  to  exist,  which  are 
full  of  rocks,  and  during  low-water  dangerous  to  be  passed  by  boats. 
In  this  middle  part  of  its  course  the  Oxus  is  not  joined  by  any 
permanent  stream. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  from  the  above-mentioned  rapids, 
above  the  Bokharian  fortress  of  Charchui,  or  Chaorjee,  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  probably  exceeds  500  miles  in  length,  and  its 
whole  course  amounts  to  neariy  1300  mile&  Nearly  200  mUes  of  its 
lower  course  lie  through  a  desert  country,  similar  to  that  traversed  by 
it  in  its  middle  course,  but  there  does  not  occur  any  obstruction  to 
navigation,  and  it  is  navigated.  The  river  reaches  Khyva  proper  near 
41*  N.  lat,  and  traverses  it  in  one  bed  as  far  north  as  42*  20'  N.  lat,  or 
upwards  of  100  miles.  Its  course  is  turned  by  the  northern  extremity 
of  Mount  Shikhodshilli  to  the  west,  and  a  few.  mUes  lower  down  the 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  smaller,  called  Lowdahn, 
continues  to  run  in  a  western  direction  about  50  miles,  when  it  falls 
into  Lake  Ak-Cheganak.  This  lake  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the 
table-land  of  Usturt,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  extends  about  SO  miles  from  east  to  weat  On  its 
northern  side  begins  a  deep  depression,  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  table-land  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
15  miles.  It  is  entirely  filled  with  water  even  in  winter,  when  the 
level  of  the  Oxus  is  lowest,  but  only  to  a  moderate  depth.  It  is 
overgrown  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  in  the  middle,  which  is 
unincumbered,  and  where  a  perceptible  current  runs  to  tiie  Sea  of 
Aral  The  water  of  this  swampy  tract  is  sweet  Nearly  halfway 
between  the  place  where  the  Lowdahn  branches  oiF  from  the  Oxus 
and  its  influx  into  Lake  Ak-Cheganak,  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the 
south-west,  which  is  called  Szarkrauk,  and  passes  near  the  town  of 
Kana  (Old)  Oui^henj,  but  its  farther  course  is  not  known. 

fVom  the  place  when  the  Lowdahn  branches  off  the  main  stream 
of  the  Oxus  runs  due  north  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  then  sends  off 
an  arm  to  the  north-east,  called  Kook-Usak,  which,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  80  miles,  falls  into  a  lake  called  Daukara.  From  this  lake 
a  swampy  depression  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Ak-Cheganak  is  stated 
to  extend  to  tiie  Aral ;  but  this  fact  rests  only  on  the  information  of 
the  natives.  From  the  efflux  of  the  Kook-Usak  the  Oxus  runs  again 
north-west,  and  sends  a  branch,  called  Kara-Baili,  to  Lake  Daulrars, 
and  two  smaller  ones,  Kiatt  Cluurgan  and  Kok-Daria,  to  the  depression 
north  of  Lake  Ak-Cheganak.  Farther  on,  at  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles,  the  Oxus  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  smaller  and 
western,  called  Taldyk-Daria,  reaches  the  Sea  of  Aral  without 
dividing  any  further,  but  the  eastern,  Ulu-Daria,  enten  the  sea  by 
two  arms,  of  which  the  eastern  is  known  as  Kasak-Daria. 

Ancient  authora  who  mention  the  Oxus  state  that  it  flowed  into 
the  Caspian;  Arrian  distinctiy  afiftrms  this  (iiL  29),  and  the  Arab 
geographera  of  the  middle  ages  held  the  same  opinion.  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  is  of  opmion  that  historical  facts  prove  that,  as  late 
as  A.D.  1500,  the  Oxus  still  carried  its  watera  to  the  Kara-Boga& 
The  most  dedsive  proof  he  finds  in  the  '  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum ' 
of  Ortelius  (1570),  where  an  account  and  map  of  Russia  and  Tartary 
are  found,  which  both  had  previously  (1562)  been  published  in 
London,  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  agent  of  the  Russia  Company, 
who  was  sent  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  central  Asia 
by  the  w^  of  the  White  Sea  and  Moscow.  The  titie  of  Jenkinson's 
work  is» '  Russiae,  Musooviae,  et  Tartariae  Desoriptio,  Aucton  Antonio 
Jenkinsonio,  Anglo,  edita  Londini,  1562,  et  dedicate  III.  D.  Henrico 
Sydneo,  Walliae  PraesidL'  In  this  map  the  Oxus  is  laid  down  aa 
falling  into  a  large  arm  of  the  Caspian  at  41*  N.  lat  This  is  evidently 
the  Uigune  of  Kara-Bogaa,  but  it  appeals  that  at  the  time  of  hia 
travels  (1559)  the  Isgune  advanced  much  farther  eastward,  which 
change  may  have  been  produced  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  the 
Caspian,  in  his  account  Jenkinson  states  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus 
no  longer  reached  the  bay  as  it  formerly  did,  and  he  attributes  this 
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ohang^e  to  the  great  yolama  of  water  wUeh  was  drawn  from  the  river 
to  irrigate  the  acyaoent  oountriea  But  Oorgentsh  was  at  hie  time  a 
large  oommeroxal  town,  built  near  the  rirer,  whioh  was  navigable  at 
that  place.  In  fiaot,  he  embarked  here,  and  ascended  it  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bokhara.  In  the  history  of  Abul  Ghaai  it  is  stated  that  in  1575 
the  Oxus  turned  to  the  northward,  and  began  to  run  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  that  the  fertile  country  surrounding  Oorgentsh  or  Ourgheoj 
was  then  converted  into  a  desert  Since  that  time  this  place  has  pre- 
sented only  ruins  to  the  travellers  who  visited  it;  no  nver  has  been 
found  in  its  vicinity  in  the  last  three  centuries.  But  it  would  appear 
that  in  recent  times  the  river  has  made  some  eiTorU  to  re-occupy  its 
old  bed.  Several  statements  tend  to  prove  this ;  and  Basiner  found,  in 
Sept.  1842,  that  the  Szarkrauk,  near  Kana-Ourgheig  was  from  60  to 
70  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  and  that  the  place,  which  was  formerly 
uninhabited,  had  again  been  settled. 

The  Oxus  brings  down  duiing  the  freshets  a  great  quantity  of 
detritus ;  but  the  earthy  deposit  left  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the 
soiL  To  prevent  inundations  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  larger 
canals  have  been  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  oountiy. 
The  detritus  is  thus  confined  to  their  beds,  and  it  leaves  there  a 
thick  layer  of  mud  mixed  with  sand.  The  canals  must  annually  be 
cleansed,  and  this  is  a  laborious  work.  In  spite  of  the  embankments 
partial  inundations  are  rather  frequent,  and  destructive  of  life  and 
property.  The  level  of  ihe  river  is  highest  from  May  to  July,  and 
then  its  waters  are  very  turbid ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
th^  are  dear  and  well-tasted.  It  runs  with  a  considerable  current^ 
at  least  two  miles  an  hour.  Its  depth  varies  between  6  and  10  feet 
It  must  be  much  navigated,  as  it  is  stated  that  there  are  more  than 
1000  river^baiiges  in  the  counti^. 

The  Jaxartet,  now  Ssfr-Daria  (on  some  maps  ^SkAoimi),  which  waters 
the  bannen  steppes  of  the  Ehirgiz  Cossacks,  and  falls  into  Kamechlou 
Bay,  the  most  easterly  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  rises  in  the  Kashkar- 
Davan  Mountsins  to  ike  north  of  Eashgar,  on  the  boundaiy  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  flows  westward  through  Kokand ;  thence  north-west 
between  the  deeert  steppes  of  Kiail-Koum  and  Kara-Koum  to  its  mouth. 
After  entering  the  steppes  the  river  becomes  gradually  narrower,  so 
much  so  that  from  about  120  miles  above  its  mouth  the  breadth 
decreases  frpm  300  to  120  yards.  The  country  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Syr  was  in  ancient  times  called  Trantoxiana.  To  the  north  of  it 
lay  S^hia.  Cyrus  the  Gtreat  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  fought  upon  its 
banks,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  201 — 216),  who  caUs  the  river 
Araxes;  and  Alexander  founded  a  city  (Alexandria)  on  its  banks, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  Khojend. 

No  country  m  the  world  has  so  many  canals  as  Khyva.  The 
number  of  the  larger  canals  is  stated  to  exceed  20.  In  the  southern 
districts  they  run  westward,  but  &rther  north  to  the  north-west,  and 
terminate  in  that  series  of  small  lakes  which,  with  the  sand-hills 
contiguous  to  them  on  the  west,  separate  the  cultivated  region  from 
the  desert  Their  width  varies  between  70  and  100  fact,  and  their 
length  is  considerable ;  that  of  Shawat,  which  is  the  largest^  is  at 
least  70  miles  long.  Frem  these  laiger  oanala  othen  of  minor 
dimensions  branch  oiF  and  water  the  country  to  the  distance  of 
20  miles.  The  canal  of  Pelwan  haa  12  such  lateral  canals,  three 
of  which  exceed  20  miles  in  length  and  about  six  are  more  than 
15  miles  long.  The  water  of  these  canals  is  brought  to  the  fields  by 
ditches.  During  the  freshets  a  considerable  current  runs  through  the 
canals,  and  even  at  other  seasons  it  is  perceptible.  The  canids  are 
still  more  navigated  than  the  Oxus  itself 

dimcUe, — On  the  8th  of  October,  1842,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
904**  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shade,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
December  in  the  same  year  it  fell  as  low  as  11**  below  zero  of  Fahr. 
The  summere  are  very  dry ;  rains  fall  rarely,  but  gales  are  fluent 
Frost  is  commonly  experienced  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
li^es  and  canals  are  soon  covered  with  ice.  The  Oxus  however  does 
not  freeze  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Snow  does  not  fall  in  large 
quantities,  hardly  more  than  4  inches  deep  at  once,  and  lies  rarely 
more  than  four  days  on  the  ground,  whioh  is  remarkable^  if  the  frost 
is  continuous.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy;  but  in  autumn 
fevers  and  agues  are  endemic. 

Produeiiotu.  —  Agriculture  is  attended  to  with  great  care  and 
industiy;  sometimes  the  fields  are  ploughed  seven  times.  Qreat 
attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  manure.  On  the  fields  are 
cultivated  rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesamum,  cotton  (which  is 
exported  by  the  Cossacks  by  way  of  Orenbui^p  and  Samara  to  Nijni<< 
Novgorod),  jugari,  peas,  lentils,  hemp,  poppy,  and  clover ;  in  the 
gardens  melons  and  water-melons,  pumpkins,  canots,  turnips,  peas, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  cucumbers;  in  tiie  orchards,  mulbories  for 
rearing  the  silk-worm,  apricots,  apples^  P^mv^  plums,  cherries,  and 
vine,  also  currants.  But  the  fruits  are  not  distinguished  by  flavour, 
except  the  melons  and  water-melons.  On  the  banks  of  the  canals 
and  ditches  are  alleys  of  aspen,  ash,  willow,  and  poplar.  Forest-trees 
are  only  found  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  horses  of  the  Truchmenes  are  very  beautiful,  snd  held  in  great 
estimation,  especially  those  which  are  called  '  ai^amaka.'  Common 
horses  are  brought  to  Khyva  by  the  Kirghiz,  who  dwell  between 
Russia  and  the  Aral.  Many  camels  are  kept,  even  by  the  poorer 
people,  and  also  asses.  Few  cattle  are  reared,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  meadows.     The  Kara-Kalpaks,  however,  who  roam  between  the 


Sihoun  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Aral,  import  cows  and  oxen 
into  the  cultivated  region.  Sheep  are  reared  by  the  Truchmenes,  or 
imported  from  Bokhara,  on  account  of  the  fleece :  the  Kii^hiz  import 
a  considerable  number  for  slaughtering.  Fowls  are  numerous ;  but 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are  oiJy  kept  by  the  khan.  Water-fowl  are 
numerous  in  the  delta,  but  other  wild  birds  are  rare.  Of  wild  '^nimaH 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  jackals,  hares,  wild  goats, 
deer,  and  wild  hogs,  mostly  in  the  delta,  where  also  Ihe  tiger  is  some- 
times met  with.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes,  river,  and  Sea  of  Aral ; 
but  are  not  much  eaten,  except  by  the  Ksm-Kalpakes.  Turtles  and 
crayfish  abound.    Silk-worms  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent 

Qold  and  copper  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Shikhodshilli  Mountains, 
but  are  not  worked.  The  other  useful  minerals  are  stone  for  building, 
limestone,  pipe-clay,  salt^  and  sulphur. 

PopuUHm. — ^The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  of 
which  one-fourth  are  stated  to  be  settled  in  Khyva  proper.  This  region 
is  inhabited  by  two  nations— the  Usbedks  and  the  Sartes.  The  former 
are  a  branch  of  the  Turks,  whose  langusge  they  speak,  and  are  the 
ruling  nation.  The  Sartes  are  Pendens,  and  tiie  same  race  of  men 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  are  called  Tsjiks.  It  appears 
that  ^ey  are  the  most  ancient  settlers  of  the  country. 

The  uncultivated  portion  of  the  Khanat.is  in  possession  of  three 
nomadic  tribes— the  Truchmenes,  Kara-Kalpaks,  and  Kii^hiz.  All 
three  are  Turkish  nations,  and  speak  dialects  of  the  Turkish  language. 
The  Turkomenes  (Truchmenes),  or  Turcomans,  wander  about  in  the 
wide  region  lying  between  Khyva  proper  and  the  Caspian.  They  live 
on  the  produce  of  their  large  herds  of  horses,  camels,  and  sheep.  Their 
women  are  very  industrioua,  and  make  oarpets,  tents,  felts,  cloth,  and 
girdles.  Though  they  do  not  pay  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  khan,  they  admit  a  certain  degree  of  dependence,  and  acknowledge 
it  by  sending  presents  to  him.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  (Black-Caps)  are 
numeroua  in  tne  delta,  especially  to  the  east  of  Kungrad,  ana  some 
families  are  found  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus  and  Lowdahn,  north  of 
42*  N.  lat  They  are  besides  dispersed  over  all  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  where  thej  are  especially  occupied  in  fishing.  At  oUier  places 
they  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground,  but  rely  for  subsistence  especially  on 
their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  «>ata.  They  are  poiceful,  and  enturely 
dependent  on  the  khan.  The  Kirghiz,  who  call  themselves  Kasauks, 
wander  about  in  that  immense  plam  which  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  to  Lake  Balkash.  They  have  numerous  herds  of  horses  and 
sheep,  of  which  they  annually  import  a  great  number  hito  Khyva. 

Townt  and  VUUiget, — It  is  observed  as  a  very  remarkable  ciroum- 
stance  that  in  no  part  of  Central  and  Western  Aisia,  except  in  miyva, 
is  the  country  lying  between  two  towns  interspersed  with  a  great 
number  of  single  farmiug  establishments,  which  are  rituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  lands  belonging  to  them.  This  proves  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Khyva  must  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  securi^. 

Khyva,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  khan,  consists  of  about  700 
mud-houses,  but  the  suburbs  contain  1500,  and  the  population  exceeds 
12,000  individuals.  The  streets  are  crooked,  and  so  narrow  that  a 
loaded  camel  cannot  pass  through  them.  The  pelace  of  the  khan  is 
onlv  a  large  mud  building.  There  are  two  oolleges  and  three  mosques, 
ail  DuUt  of  brick.  The  karavanserai  is  also  of  brick,  and  arched  over. 
The  plain  round  it  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Khyva 
is  situated  near  the  point  41*  40^  N.  Ut,  59*  20"  K  long. 

The  other  towns  are  —  New  Ourghenj,  Qurlan,  Mangyt,  and 
Kiptshak,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oxus,  and  Shawat  and  Tasshathaua 
in  the  interior  of  Khyva  proper,  with  populations  varying  horn  8000 
to  5000.  The  town  of  Kungrad  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
nomadic  population  of  the  delta.  In  summer  it  has  very  few  inhabit- 
ants, but  in  wioter  it  is  the  common  residence  of  several  nomadio 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  adjacent  country.  Its  walls  are  stated  to  be 
more  than  twelve  miles  in  circuit  Kana-OurghenJ  is  the  former 
Kharism,  or  Chorasmia,  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins,  and  from 
which  the  whole  country,  horn  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian  and  Uie 
frontien  of  Persia,  was  formerly  called  Kharigm.  The  Chorasmii  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  tribe  of  Sogdiana  (xL  518),  and  by  Herodotus 
(iii  93)  they  are  named  wilh  the  Parthi,  Sogdi,  and  Arii  as  forming 
the  16th  Satrapy  of  Darius. 

Mamufaetwet.  —  The  manufactures  are  cotton-stufb^  some  silks, 
articles  of  wool  made  by  the  nomadic  nations,  earthenware^  and  copper 
utensils.  All  articles  of  iron  are  imported  from  Bussia :  only  a  xew 
Kii^hiz  settled  in  the  khanat  exeroiw  the  trade  of  blacksmiths. 

Qnnmerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Khyva  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Bokhara  and  Russia.  Caravans  go  firom  Khyva  to  Orenburg,  exporting 
a  few  manufactured  articles,  sheep-skin^  Mdes,  and  horses,  and  bring 
back  utensils  of  oast-iron,  some  woollen-doth,  and  copper  and  other 
metalsL  They  pass  through  Kana-Ouxighenj,  traverse  we  table-land 
of  Ust-urt  near  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  after  desoending 
to  the  low  plain  their  route  lies  throng  the  steppe  of  the  Little  Horde 
of  the  Kirghiz ;  but  a  part  of  the  traffic  with  Russia  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  Cossaks,  as  stated  above.  The  commerce  between  Khyva  and 
Persia  is  less  important  Khyva  vends  there  chieflv  horses,  and  receives 
in  return  dried  fruits  and  some  silk  goods.  On  the  whole,  about  2000 
camels  (which  are  the  ordinary  brasta  of  burden)  go  annually  to 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabul,  with  agricultural  produce,  silk-  and 
ootton-stoSs,  and  yam.  Russian  produce  is  also  now  imported  by 
steamers  and  boats  across  the  Caspian. 


EHOORD  CABinti  PASa 


KIEW. 


iTt  Jtoryi— KhyTft  jmibMy  wag  a  pari  of  i^jicieiit  Bactria.  In  the 
a#o<»d  Mutury  befon  Christ  the  noinadio  nations  of  Upper  Turkiston 
b^gaii  to  descend  into  Torao,  and  took  possession  of  the  oountries 
no]:th  of  the  Oxua^uid  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  They  seem  to  hare 
laid  jRraste  the  country  and  kept  possession  of  it  during  more  than  two 
ceoyburieai  In  the  second  century  after  Christ  however  they  were 
sulyjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Chinese  .emperors,  who  at  that  period 
extended  their  dominions  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  third 
century  of  our  era  it  was  connected  with  Persia,  and  remained  so  up 
to  the  10th  century,  when  one  of  its  goTemors  acquired  independence, 
and  erected  the  kingdom  of  Khariam,  or  Khowarism,  which  appears 
to  have  remained  an  independent  state  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
Khan  (121 8).  Thm  descendants  of  Qenghis  Khan  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  which  continued  to  form  an  independent  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Khowarism  up  to  1379,  when  the  town  waa  taken 
hy  Timur,  and  the  countiy  anoexed  to  his  possessions  Khyra 
remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samarkand  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  when  a  TurUsh  na^n,  the  Usbecks,  under  the  auspices 
of  Shibani  KJian,  descended  from  Upper  Turkistaq,  and  by  degrees 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Tunn.  Khyya,  as  it  appears,  soon 
became  an  independent  state  under  an  Usbeck  prince,  and  has  remained 
BO  up  to  this  time.  Busaia  has  been  frequently  accused  of  attempting 
to  extend  her  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Khiva.  However  this  may 
be,  it  has  been  lately  stated  thAt,  with  the  consent  of  the  khan,  she  has 
erected  and  manned  some  forts  for  the  protection  of  her  caravan  trade 
with  Khiva  against  the  attacks  of  the  Khiighiz  and  Turkoman  hordes. 

(Murawiew,  Reise  in  Chiioa;  Humboldt,  ^'-^'^^  Centrale;  Zimmer- 
mann,  Denktckrifi  Hber  dan  untern  Lqm/  du  Oxum;  Abbot,  Narrative 
of  a  Jowrney  from  Heraut  to  Khiva,  &c.)     [See  Bokhara,  in  8 UFF. ] 

KHOORD  CABUL  PASS.    [Afohanxstaic.] 

KHORASSAK.    [Pkbsia.] 

KHOTIN.    [Bbsarabia.] 

KHYROAON.    fHiiTDUSTAir.J 

KHYRPOOR.    [HniDUSTAN.T 

KXACHTA  is  a  town  in  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk, 
£0^  20'  K.  lat,  121*'  40'  K  long.,  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  in  a 
sterile  countiy  2480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  amall  stream 
also  called  the  Kiachta.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  as 
it  ii  the  only  place  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  empires  of  China  and 
of  Russia  are  permitted  to  exchange  their  merchandise.  Kiachta 
consists  of  two  separate  parts :  the  fortress,  called  Troitsko  Sawak, 
where  the  custom-house,  the  imperial  offices,  and  the  military  govem- 
mcDt  are  established;  and  the  lower  town,  or  Kiachta,  which  ia 
nearly  two  miles  farther  south,  and  where  the  merchants  live.  Kiachta 
has  one  bridge,  a  square,  one  wooden  church,  two  chapels,  and  thirty- 
seven  houses,  mostly  belonging  to  merchants,  elegantly  built,  and 
kept  in  good  order  :  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000. 
Merchants  from  several  parts  of  Russia  have  settled  in  Kiachta. 

The  commerce  of  this  place  is  carried  on  with  Maimaitchin,  a 
Chinese  village  and  emporium,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
lower  town.  Until  1727  it  was  conducted  by  the  Russian  government^ 
and  was  insignificant;  but  in  the  last'mentioned  year  £e  trade  was 
opened  to  private  merchants,  and  has  since  become  of  great  import- 
ance. A  la^e  fair  is  held  between  the  two  places  in  December.  The 
Russians  bring  to  Kiachta  furs,  tanned  hides,  broadcloth  and  other 
coarse  woollen  fabrics^  coarse  linen,  bullion,  glass,  looking-glasses,  and 
cattle.  They  receive  in  return  from  the  Chinese  n:ianufactured  silks 
and  cotl4>ns,  tobacco,  china,  rhubarb,  furniture,  and  several  kinds  of 
toys;  but  the  principal  commodity  taken  in  exchange  is  teiL  Coch- 
rane estimated  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  in  1821  at  three  millions 
of  pbimds  weight;  and  at  the  great  fSair  of  Kijni  Novgorod  the 
val^  of  the  tea  which  was  sold  in  1823  amounted  to  twelve  millions 
of  paper  roubles.  The  tea  brought  to  the  fair  of  Kijai  Novgorod 
in  1888  was  87,856  chests,  valued  at  17,899,500  roubles;  to  which 
must  be  added  660,000  roubles  for  the  value  of  5000  chests  of  tea 
pressed  into  cakes.  In  1843  the  Russians  imported  through  Kiachta 
102,700  chests  of  superfine  te&  The  value  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  and  furs,  taken  by  the  Chinese  merchants  in  that  year 
amounted  to  above  677,000^  sterling. 

(Pallas;  Klaproth;  Cod^rane,  Pedettrian  Journey,  &c.;  Krman, 
AnnaUn  der  SrdvOlker ;  Qficial  Statements.) 

KIDDERMINSTER,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Kidderminster,  ia  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Severn,  in  52°  23'  N.  lat.,  2**  14'  W.  long.,  dUtant  16  mUes  N.  by  W. 
fh)m  Worcester,  and  136  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road.  It  is  132 
miles  from  London  by  railway  vi&  Birmingham,  and  135  ^  miles  vi& 
Oxford  and  Worcester.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  EUdder- 
minater  in  1851  was  18,462 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  23,845. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliamenl^ 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Kidderminster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  38,041  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  32,934. 

Kiddermiuster  returned  members  to  Parliament  as  early  as  the 
28th  of  Edward  I.,  but  owing  to  disuse  the  privilege  was  afterwards 
lost.  By  the  Reform  Act  it  was  again  erected  into  a  parliamentary 
borough.  The  earliest  charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  12  Charles  I. 


The  town  ia  well  lighted,  watched,  and  paved  under  the  tuperin- 
tendence  of  commissionen  appointed  by  a  local  act^  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  carpet  manufantore,  for 
which  Kiddermiqater  is  famed.  A  new  factory  for  patent  bMver 
carpets  has  been  established ;  and  some  of  the  looms  used  for  making 
Brussels  earpets  h*ve  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the  patent 
tapestry  carpets.  The  church  is  a  handsome  perpendicular  structure 
surmounted  by  a  fine  tower :  the  interior  contains  various  ancient 
monuments.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  were  in  March  1851  in 
the  borough  14  placea  of  worship,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the 
Establishment,  3  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  2  to  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  one  each  to  Independents,  Baptists,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitariana.  The  number  of  Sunday  achools  in 
the  parish  waa  14,  with  2475  scholars.  The  Free  Grammar  school 
was  founded  prior  to  the  charter  of  Charles  L  The  school  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  school,  boys  who  wish  to  learn  Latin  being 
received  into  the  upper  school.  The  annual  income  from  endowment 
is  about  5SQL,  and  there  are  residences  for  the  head  and  second 
masten.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  50.  Blakebrook 
Grammar  school  had  10  scholars  in  185L  The  number  of  day- 
schools  in  the  parish  in  1851  was  39,  namely,  16  public  schools  with 
2088  scholars,  and  23  private  schools  with  640  scholars.  The  Kidder- 
minster AthensBum  had  31  membara  in  1851,  and  400  volumes  in  its 
Ubraiy.  The  dispensary  has  been  converted  into  an  infirmary.  There 
is  a  eavings  bank.  The  market-day  ia  Thursday ;  six  fairs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

KIDWELLY.    [Caebicarthenshibe.] 

KIEL,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  is  situated  on  the 
Kielerfiord,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  forma  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  admits  large  ahips  of  war  to  anchor  near  the  town,  in  54**  10^ 
N.  lat,  lO""  8'  £.  long,  65  miles  by  railway  N.  by  K  from  Altona,  and 
haa  15,000  inhabitants  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  in  which  there  are  five  gates ;  and  ia  pretty  regularly  built, 
with  straight  well-paved  streets.  The  principal  structures  are  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Gliicksborg;  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  which 
datea  from  the  13th  century;  the  convent  church;  and  the  university 
buildings.  The  university  of  Kiel  was  founded  in  1665 ;  it  haa  a 
library  of  80^000  volumes,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  an  observatory 
and  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  collection 
of  northern  antiquities^  The  palace  garden,  and  the  environs  of  the 
city  and  the  wooded  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay,  afibrd  a  good 
promenade.  Kiel  haa  manufactures  of  linen,  hats^  tobacco,  augar, 
ironmongery,  machinery,  &c,  and  aome  buainess  in  ship-buildmg. 
The  trade  in  com,  dried  herrings,  and  sprats  (which  are  celebrated)  is 
considerable.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  much  increased  since 
the  completion  of  the  Kiel  Canal  [Holstein],  and  still  more  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  The  most  busy  time  of  the  year  ia  at  the 
annual  fair  on  the  three  days  after  TwelfUi-day,  which  is  attended  not 
only  by  the  farmers  and  merchants,  but  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein.  There  is  an  establishment  for  sea-bathing. 
Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  Kiel,  Copenhagen,  and  other  Baltic 
ports. 

KIERTEMINDE.    [FUnsk.] 

KIEW  (written  also  Kifff,  Kiev,  and  Kiow),  a  government  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  lies  between  48"  30'  and  51**  50'  N.  Ut,  28**  40'  and  33"  25' 
E.  long.  It  haa  an  area  of  19,340  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1846  was  estimated  at  1,605,800.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  E.  by  the  governments  of  Tchemigow  and  Poltava, 
&  by  Kherson,  and  W.  by  Fodolia  and  Yolhynia.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  undulating;  the  hills  and  high  lauds,  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  do  not  in  any  part  attain  a  considerable  elevation. 
There  are  many  pleasing  rural  views,  but  no  grand  or  striking  natural 
scenery ;  and  in  general  there  is  the  sameness  that  is  usual  in  flat 
countries.  The  Dnieper  range  of  hills  can  only  be  oonsidered  as  the 
last  ramification  of  the  Caipathians,  which  it  joins  in  Podolia :  in  the 
circle  of  Tschigri  a  brancn  of  it  quits  the  river,  and  traverses  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  province  in  a  north-western  direction. 
The  land  to  the  north  of  this  branch  has  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile 
soil.  On  the  south  the  soil  is  poorer,  more  sandy,  and  like  a  steppe ; 
but  still  there  are  tracts  of  luxuriant  corn-fields  and  good  pastures. 
The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  navigable^  river  is  the  Dnieper,  which 
however  is  a  frontier  river,  forming  the  entire  north-eastern  boundaiy 
between  this  province  and  Tchemigow  and  Poltava  for  nearly  250 
miles.  It  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  wide,  flows  with  rapidity,  haa  hard 
muddy  water,  and  here  and  there  blocks  of  stone  and  eddies,  which 
however  do  not  obstruct  the  navigation.  The  chief  rivers  that  flow 
into  it  are  the  Pripetz,  which  comes  from  Minsk,  and  is  here  joined 
by  the  Ush  or  Usza  from  Yolhynia;  the  Terterew,  from  Yolhynia, 
which  receives  several  streams  before  it  faUs  into  the  Dnieper ;  the 
Irpen;  the  Stugena;  the  Ross,  which  rises  in  the  west  of  the  province, 
divides  into  two  arms,  and  forms  a  large  island ;  and  the  Tiasmin, 
which  comes  from  Kherson.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence 
in  the  whole  province :  small  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  southern 
part  The  climate  is  extremely  mild  and  diy,  and  adapted  to  aU  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  aone,  though  no  vines  are  cultivated. 
The  rivers  freeze  in  December  and  thaw  in  February;  but  in  some 
winters  there  is  veiy  little  snow  and  ice :  the  north  wind  however  is 
always  severely  felt    The  heat  in  summer  is  often  so  great  that  the 
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nven  are  dried  np.    Rain  seldom  faOe  ia  eummer.     Locusts  ste 
common,  and  the  migratory  locust  often  does  great  injury. 

Agricolturs  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
fruitful  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
The  millet  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  bearing  several  ears  on  one  stem ; 
the  gnin  is  laige,  round,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  gardens 
produce  all  kinds  of  Tegetables,  and  likewise  melons,  water-melons, 
and  Tarious  kinds  of  firuit  Fruit  of  all  kinds  prospers,  except  the 
▼ine.  The  country-people  howerer  do  not  grow  much  fruit,  but  are 
content  with  their  wild  wood-berries. 

Kiew  has  more  and  better  timber  than  any  other  provinoe  of  Little 
RussiiL  Next  to  agriculture  the  breeding  of  oabtle  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are  large  and  of  a  good  breed, 
generally  of  a  g^y  colour.  Qxeat  numbers  are  fattened  and  sent  to 
Austria,  Germany,  and  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  horses  are  smalL 
Few  sheep  are  kept,  but  great  numbers  of  swine.  In  the  forests  there 
are  foxes,  a  few  wolves,'  fewer  bears,  but  many  deer ;  there  are  hares, 
partridges,  quails,  and  ortolans.  In  the  Dniepo*  there  are  beavers 
and  otters,  but  they  are  rare,  and  in  that  and  the  other  streams  there 
are  many  kinds  of  river  fish,  though  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people.  The  only  minerals  made  use  of  are  clay,  lime,  chalk, 
stone  for  millstones,  and  bog-iron.  With  the  exception  of  beet*root 
sugar  factories,  of  which  72  were  in  operation  in  1850,  the  manu£sc« 
tones  are  unimportant;  they  are  oonnned  to  the  towns,  and  furnish 
very  little  for  exportation.  The  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  the  province^  and  the  importation  of  salt^  metal,  wine, 
manufaotuxed  goods,  and  colonial  produce.  The  vOlages  are  much 
closer  together  than  in  Qreat  Russia,  and  have  a  very  cheeirf  ul  and 
pleasing  appearance ;  all  the  houses  have  gardens,  in  which  there  are 
at  least  oherry-  and  plum-trees.  The  houses  in  the  country  are  made 
of  brushwood  and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  clay  within  and 
without,  all  whitewashed  and  thatched,  and  kept  very  dean.  The 
Poles  are  the  the  chief  landholders  and  nobles.  Jews  are  eveiywhere 
numerous ;  they  have  all  the  publio-houses,  inns,  and  shops,  and  are 
likewise  the  butchers^  cattle-dealers,  &o.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Qreek  Churoh,  under  tkn  archbishop  of  Kiew  and  Qalia.  Of  the 
Poles  many  are  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  Germans  many  are  Lutherans. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  rabbia  The  peasantry  are  almost 
all  Seiie.  The  only  town  of  importance  is  Ejxw. 

KIEW,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Kiew,  the 
residence  of  an  archbishop  and  of  the  civil  and  nulitaiy  administrators 
of  the  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  about 
660  miles  S.  from  St  Petersbuig,  in  50'  27'  N.  lat,  30"  27'  53"  E.  loug., 
and  has  about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts : 
Old  Kiew,  built  on  an  eminence  towards  the  north ;  the  fortMss  of 
Petschersk  on  another  hill  towards  the  south ;  and  the  Podole,  or  new 
town,  which  covers  the  low  ground,  between  the  two  hills  and  the 
river.  Each  part  of  the  town  has  its  own  fortifications,  and  the 
whole  is  indoaed  within  vast  entrenchments.  The  houses,  in  number 
about  8000,  are  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone ;  the  streets, 
in  the  old  part  of  the  dty,  as  in  most  old  towns,  are  narrow  and 
irregular. 

The  Old  Town  and  the  Petsdiersk  are  separated  by  a  deep  ravine. 
The  fonaer  was  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Kiew,  and  in 
remote  ages  was  a  great  centre  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Slavonian  race.  On  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Perane,  the  Russian 
Jupiter,  Vladimir  the  Oreat  enoted  the  ehnrbh  of  St.  Basil,  which 
still  remains.  This  part  of  the  town  is  indosed  with  massive  earthen 
walls,  and  contains  ten  churches  in  all,  the  most  interesting  of  whidi 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  which  was  founded  by  the  grand-duke 
Jaroslav  Yladimirowitch  in  1037.  This  splendid  church  is  magnifi- 
cently decorated  and  contains  a  marble  monument  of  its  founder. 
Among  the  other  .buildings  in  this  part  of  Kiew  may  be  named  the 
archbishop's  palace,  whi(£  stands  dose  to  the  eathedral,  shaded  by 
venerable  tms ;  the  convent  of  St  Michael ;  and  the  churches  of 
St  Andrew,  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin.  This  last  was  also 
built  by  Vladimir  the  Qreat,  who  had  his  grandmother  Olga  buried 
in  it 

The  Petschersk  is  the  highest  and  best  fortified  part  of  Kiew.  It 
i»  oonsiderod  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  mterior  of  Russia. 
Connected  witib.'the  massive  defences  which  girdle  this  part  of  the 
dty  there  are  a  have  arsenal,  magazines,  and  xnilitary  stores.  In  the 
Petsohenk  the  civu  and  military  governors  of  the  province  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  reside ;  it  is  partlv  inhabited  also  by  Jews. 
Near  the  arsenal  is  a  basaar.  The  most  impodng  struotore  in  this 
part  of  the  town  is  the  Petseherskoi  monastery,  foimded  by 
St  Anthony  in  the  9th  century,  and  famous  for  its  fine  buildings  and 
its  catacombs,  in  which  are  buried  several  saints  of  the  Greek' Church. 
The  monastery  is  entered  by  a.  splendid  gate  ornamented  with  fall 
length  figures  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Theododus.  The  great  attrao- 
tion  is  the  church  of  the  Assumption,  which  is  reached  by  a  fine  alley 
on  each  side  of  which  are  the  cells  of  the  monks.  The  interior  of 
this  diuroh  is  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  diver,  and  on  the  walls 
are  beautiful  representations  of  Scripture  scenes.  The  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  superb  belfry,  above  800  feet  high,  and  by  seven 
turrets  with  gilt  cupolas  connected  by  golden  chaina  The  RiHsian 
annalist,  Nestor,  was  a  monk  of  this  convent  The  catacombs  are 
excavations  in  the  predpitous  limestone  rook  which  overiuo^  the 


river :  in  them  are  above  100  bodies  of  Russian  samts  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  sdd  that  as  many  as  50,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Russia  vidt  the  monasteiy  and  the  catacombs  yearly.  On 
one  dde  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Petsdienk  to  the  Podole  is  a 
crucifix  backed  by  a  stone  obelisk  150  feet  high,  which  marks  the 
fountain  in  which  the  children  of  Vladimir  the  Great  were  baptised. 

The  Podole,  the  beet  built  and  largest  quarter  of  Kiew,  stands  on 
a  level  with  the  Dnieper  and  is  surrounded  with  a  waU.  It  is  built 
in  the  modem  Russian  style  with  regular  wide  streets  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens.  In  it  the  principal  merchants  and  the  trading 
part  of  the  population  reside.  It  contains  20  churches,  an  imperial 
palace,  a  tovm-hall,  and  a  Qreek  academy,  a  vast  and  solid  structure 
with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  an  attendance  of  above  2000 
students ;  some  authorities  say  there  are  6000  students.  Th6  Podole 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  a  right 
whidi  it  obtained  from  the  kings  of  Poland.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
overflowings  of  the  Dnieper,  wliioh  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  we  beUeve  by  a  suspension-bridge  also  of  recent  erection. 

Besides  its  oathedrd,  52  churches,  9  convents,  and  a  Qreek  ecded- 
astical  academv,  Kiew  has  a  university,  fouuded  in  1834,  called 
St  Vladimir^s  Univerdty,  which  has  obtained  the  library  and  ooUeoUons 
of  the  Volhynian  Lyceum  at  Krzeminiec,  and  is  the  authorised  place 
of  education  for  the  youth  of  the  governments  of  Kiew,  Podolia,  and 
Volhynia.  It  is  endowed  with  about  a  million  ruUes,  and  has  a 
library  of  35,000  volumes  and  an  observatory.  The  number  of  pro- 
fesson  and  teachen  is  aboul  80,  and  the  number  fX  students  is 
between  500  and  600.  There  are  connderable  manuflictories  of 
earthenware,  many  tanneries,  and  a  very  celebrated  fair,  attended  by 
80,000  Turks,  Armenians,  Germans,  Swiss,  English,  kc  There  is 
considereble  oommeree  with  Odessa  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Kiew  is  unknown.  According  to 
the  Polish  annals  it  existed  in  a.]>.  480,  soon  after  which  date  it  was 
taken  from  the  Khozares  by  two  ohiefii  named  Oskold  and  Dir.  Under 
the  followers  of  Rurik  it  became  the  capital  of  a  grand-duchy  and  the 
chief  town  of  Southern  Rusda,  about  ajd.  882.  From  1037  to  1167 
it  was  the  capital  of  all  the  Rusdas;  during  this  period  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  large  and  flourishing  city  with  no  lees  than  400 
churehes.  In  aftertimes  it  sufifered  terribly  from  conflagrations  and 
wars,  and  wte  succesdvdy  in  the  hands  of  Poles,  tiie  Tartars,  and  a 
khan  of  the  Crimea.    The  Russians  finally  recovered  It  in  1667. 

KILBARCHAN.    [RmrrRBWSRntE.] 

KILBEQQAN.    [Wbstmeath.] 

KILBIRNIE.    [Atbshibb.] 

KILBRIDE,  EAST.    [Lanarkbriri.] 

KILBRIDE,  WEST.    [Atrshire.] 

KILCOCK.      fKlEDARKj 

KILCULLEN,  KILCCLLENBRIDQB.  [Kildarb.] 
KILDA,  ST.,  the  most  western  of  the  Hebrides,  is  dtuated  in 
57*  50'  K.  lat,  8**  85'  W.  long.,  and  consists  of  an  uneven  mountain 
ridge,  whose  most  devated  point  called  Conochan,  rises  1880  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  island  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Harris,  in  Invemess-shire.  To  the  sea  it  presents  lofty  predpices, 
except  at  one  point  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  a  rocky  bliy,  and 
another  on  the  south-east  side,  where  there  is  a  landing-place,  l^ho 
island  is  2  mUes  in  len^h,  and  8  miles  in  breadth.  The  mildness  of  the 
air  is  favourable  to  agriculture ;  but  the  crops  of  here  and  oats  are  fre- 
quently exposed  to  destruction  from  heavy  stdrms,  particularly  frovli 
we  west  Cultivation  is  therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  south-east 
declivity,  where  there  is  most  dielter.  On  this  dde,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  village  of  St  Kilda,  consisting 
of  82  houses,  placed  on  the  sloping  base  of  a  steep  hilL  This  is  the 
only  inhabited  place  on  St  Kilda,  or  the  thtee  other  Islands  in  the 
group.  The  number  of  the  population  in  1851  was  110,  of  whom 
48  were  males,  and  62  females.  The  men  are  all  described  in  the 
sdiedules  as  'farmen  and  bu*dcatohen ; '  each  'farmer'  occupies 
about  three  acres  of  land.  Eight  females  are  designated  '  weaveresses ' 
in  'wool.'  The  idands  are  the  resort  of  sea-fowl,  the  flesh  and  eggs 
of  which,  with  fldi  and  the  produce  of  the  small  plots  of  land,  furnish 
food  to  the  inhabitants,  who  would  howeter  often  be  in  a  state  of 
starvation  if  the  proprietor  did  not  send  every  year  a  supply  of  oatmeal 
to  the  island.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  people  are  kept  in  a  very 
dirty  state.  There  is  a  chureh  and  a  manse^  or  minister's  house,  but 
no  dergyman  or  medical  man  reddes  on  the  idand.  The  gte^t 
mi^'ority  c^  the  infants  die  of  what  the  inhabitants  cdl  the  '  eight 
days '  ilhieSB.'  In  the  fli«t  vldtataon  of  diolera,  it  proved  very  fatal  m 
St  Kilda.  The  fdlowbig  curious  partioulan  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Report  on  the  Census  of  1851:  — Of  the  110 
inhabitants,  all  were  bom  on  the  island  except  one  womsn,  aged  85, 
the  wife  of  a  M'Donald,  who  was  importeji  from  Sutherlandshirft. 
There  were  only  8  family  names  in  the  island,  in  the  following  pi^ 
portions :— Gillies  88,  M'Donald  28,  M'Quien  20,  Ferguson  13, 
M*Crimon  9,  M'Kinnott  9,  Morrison  iS,  and  M'Cleod  1.  Of  those  under 
20  years  of  age  there  were  22  mdes  and  80  femdes ;  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  60  there  were  25  mdes  and  26  femdes ;  one  man 
was  above  70  years  of  age ;  above  60  yean  of  age  there  were  6  women, 
ef  Whom  one  was  79  years.  Of  married  couples  there  were  19 ;  of 
vridowen  2,  widows  8,  with  five  unmarried  men  and  five  uifmarrfed 
women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under  46. 
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KILDARE^  an  inland  oounty  in  the  province  of  Leinater,  in  Ireland, 
is  bounded  K.  by  Meath,  £.  by  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow, 
S.  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  W.  by  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties, 
and  Westmeath.  It  is  situated  between  52''  50'  and  53*  25'  N.  lat, 
6**  27'  and  7*  1(K  W.  long.  Its  groatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  40  miles,  from  east  to  west  27  miles.  The  area  is  653  square 
miles,  or  418,486  acres,  of  which  356,787  are  arable,  51,854  uncul- 
tivated, 8288  in  plantations,  490  in  towns,  and  1017  under  water.  The 
population  in  1841  was  114,488;  in  1851  it  was  95,688. 

Surface. — The  surface  of  Kildare  county  is  almost  level.  The  only 
considerable  elevations  are  the  hills  of  Rathcoole,  which  form  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  Dublin  Mountains,  and  a  detached 
group  which  occupies  part  of  the  southern  margin  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen.  Of  this  group  tne  Hill,  or  Island  of  Allen,  which  is  detached 
from  the  others,  and  terminates  the  range  on  the  north-east^  is  sur- 
rounded by  tracts  of  bog,  and  rises  in  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  to 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sun-ounding  country,  which  is 
here  260  feet  above  the  letel  of  the  sea.  An  open  table-luid  extends 
from  the  southern  base  of  this  group  to  the  acclivities  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  on  the  south*east,  and  divides  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  Kildare  into  two  districts,  one  of  which  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  Liffey  on  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  toe  Barrow  on 
the  west'  North  from  the  Dunmurry  range  the  upland  district 
spreads  east  and  west^  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne  on  the  west,-  and  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Liffey  on  the  east.  It  is  here  overlaid  to  an  extent 
of  86,000  acres  by  a  portion  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

The  district  whidi  slopes  towards  the  Barrow,  comprising  the 
western  part  of  the  county  from  the  Bog  of  Allen  to  the  county  of 
Cai'low,  is  divided  into  three  open  vales  by  low  ranges  of  undulating 
ground  extendng  in  parallel  directions  from  the  central  table-land 
towards  the  south-west  The  most  northern  of  these  vales  is  drained 
by  the  Feagile  and  Little  Barrow,  whieh  uniting  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  join  the  Barrow  near  Monasterevan.  At  Monaste- 
revan  the  Barrow  is  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which, 
from  Monasterevan  to  Athy,  is  carried  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  The  country  about  Monasterevan,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
is  well  improved.  Moore  Abbey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  founded  here  by  St  Abban  in 
the  7th  oentuiy,  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century.  A  series  of  low 
detached  hills,  extending  from  Athy  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Old  Elilcullen,  bounds  ue  basin  of  the  Finnery  on  tiie  south  and 
south-east  The  lower  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
bogs.  The  ancient  town  of  Kildare  is  'situated  on  the  elevated  tract 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  vale.  The  surrounding  country  is  open,  and 
generally  under  tillage,  with  the  exception  of  the  Curragh  of  Xildare, 
a  common  containing  about  4000  acres,  which  extends  six  miles  along 
the  table-land  between  the  towns  of  Kildare  and  KllcuUen.  This  is 
a  celebrated  race-ground ;  the  turf  throughout  is  close  and  elastic,  and 
the  surface  generally  undulating.  Southward  and  eastward  from  the 
above  range  of  hiUs  lies  a  feitile  tract  watered  by  the  rivers  Qriese 
and  Leir,  which  fall  into  the  Barrow  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county. 

That  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Liffey  which  is  included  within  this 
ooonty  is  formed  by  the  western  slope  of  the  Dublin  Mountains  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  subsidence  of  the  table-land  of  Kildare  on 
the  other.  Much  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  point  where  it 
enters  Kildare  to  Leixlip  on  the  Dublin  boundary,  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  demesne  lands  surrounding  numerous 
residences  of  the  best  class.  Among  these  che  most  remarkable  are 
Killadoon,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leitrim ;  Castletown,  the  mansion 
of  Colonel  Conolly ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Lyons  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry.  ^  The  banks  of  the  Liffey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celbridge 
and  Leixlip  are  steep  and  well  wooded,  and  Uie  river  for  a  considerable 
distance  runs  in  a  series  of  rapids.  A  ledge  of  rook,  about  10  feet  in 
height^  stretchin|;  across  the  channel,  forms  a  waterfall,  called  the 
Salmon  Leap,  which  is  an  object  of  great  attraction.  Close  to  May- 
nooth  is  the  fine  demesne  and  beautif  nl  mansion  of  Carton,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  Royal  Canal,  erossmg  the  Rye* 
water  by  an  aqueduct  a  little  above  Leixlip,  passes  Maynooth  and 
Kilcock.  Westward  from  Kilcock,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tracts  in  Ireland,  the  Royal 
Canal  crosses  the  Blackwater  and  Boyne  rivers  by  aqueducts  within 
this  county.  The  district  traversed  by  this  canal  ia  for  the  most  part 
open  and  arable. 

hydrography  and  Ootnmwiicationt,'— The  northern  border  of  the 
coun^  ia  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal,  which  unites  the  Bay  of 
Dublm  to  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry ;  by  the  western  mail-coach 
road,  which  passes  through  Kilcock ;  and  by  the  Dublin  and  Qalway 
railway.  These  lines  of  communication  run  at  very  short  distances 
and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  fh>m  Dublm  to  MuUingar.  The 
eastern  distnots  are  drained  by  the  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  only  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  entering  this  county 
a  little  above  Ballymore  Eustace ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  west  to 
Kilcullen  Bridge;  then  north-west  to  Newbridge;  afterwards  north- 
east to  Leixlip,  whence  it  flows  eastward  across  the  county  through 


the  city  and  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  after  a  total  course  of  about 
50  miles.  The  Qrand  Canal  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  as  £ar 
as  Sallins,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  and  crosses  the  Bog  of  Allen  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour.  The  Qreat  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  also  runs  up  the  valley  ot 
the  Liffey,  and  at  j^dare  sends  off  a  branch  southward  through  Athy 
to  Carlow  and  Waterford.  The  southern  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin 
divides  at  Naas  into  two  branches,  one  through  Kildare,  leading  to 
Cashel  and  Cork;  another  to  Kilcullen  Bridge,  whence  also  two 
branches  run,  one  to  Athy  and  the  other  through  Castle-Dermot  to 
Carlow  and  Waterford. 

Oeoloffy. — ^The  clay-slate,  which  flanks  the  granite  of  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  mountains,  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of 
Kildare.  It  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Rathcoole  group  in 
the  county  of  DubUn  across  the  valley  of  the  Liffey,  whence  it  runs 
in  a  south-west  direction  towards  Athy,  forming  the  KilcuUen  group, 
and  occupies  the  entire  valley  of  the  Qriese,  with  the  exception  of  its 
lower  extremity,  where  the  verge  of  the  limestone  plain  is  interposed 
between  it  and  the  line  of  the  Barrow.  The  granite  tract  of  Cai'low 
extends  into  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Kildare  as  fiur  as  Castle- 
Dermot  where  the  day-slate  panes  into  micarslate  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  their  line  of  junction.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  limestone  of  the  great  central  plain,  broken  only  by 
the  group  of  Dunmurry  and  the  ffiU  of  AUen,  which  is  composed  of 
a  mass  of  granular  compact  greenstone  and  porphyry  protruded 
through  the  limestone.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fiili  of  Allen 
is  a  low  hiU  called  the  Leap  of  Allen,  composed  of  red-sandstone  con- 
glomerate, which  is  quarried  for  millstones.  Indications  of  copper 
have  been  observed  on  Dunmurry  Hill. 

Cflimate,  SoU^  and  ProducU. — The  climate  is  very  moist  and  foggy 
in  the  north-west  In  the  central  distriot  the  air  is  pure  and  keen ; 
and  milder  and  more  salubrious  in  the  valleys  of  the  LiflfoyandGriese. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  limestone  or  day-slate. 
Manure  of  the  best  description  is  obtained  from  Dublin,  by  means  c^ 
which  the  lands  of  the  central  and  western  districts  are  kept  in  exod- 
lent  condition.  The  chief  tract  of  pasture-land  is  the  Curragh,  which 
is  used  as  a  sheep-walk.  There  are  rich  fattening  lands  in  Uie  north- 
western and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  county.  An  improved 
system  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced.  The  totd  extent  fk  land 
under  crops  in  1853  was  140,887  acres,  of  which  18,655  acres  grew 
wheat,  46,715  acres  oats,  8858  acres  barley,  bere>  rye^  beans^  and 
peas,  10,716  potatoes,  11,990  turnips,  2991  other  green  crops,  and 
27  acres  flax :  the  area  under  meadow  and  dover  was  45,890  acres. 
Of  plantations  there  were  11,891  acres  in  1841  growing  chiefly  oak, 
ash,  elm,  and  beech.  In  1852,  on  8557  holdings,  there  were  12,583 
horses,  4127  mules  and  asses,  62.581  cattle,  110,182  sheep,  17,966  piga, 
2757  goats,  and  169,148  head  of  poultry ;  the  vdue  of  the  entire  live 
stock  being  estimated  at  662,528^  The  wheat  grovm  in  Kildare  is 
generally  of  prime  quality ;  it  is  exported  to  Dublin  and  to  Waterford. 
The  milling  trade  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  dso  some 
woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  factories.  Gbeat  quantities  of  turf  are  cut 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  the  Grand  Cansl 

I>ivin<nit  and  Towns, — Elildare  Is  divided  into  14  baronies;  Car- 
berry  on  the  north-west;  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany  on  the  north; 
North  Salt  on  the  north-east ;  South  Salt,  which  lies  south  of  North 
Salt ;  North  Naas  on  the  east ;  South  Naas ;  Kilcullen,  also  on  the 
east ;  Narragh  and  Rheban  East ;  Narragh  and  Rheban  West ;  Kilkea 
and  Moone  on  the  south ;  Ophaly  East ;  Ophaly  West ;  Clane,  imme- 
diatdy  west  of  South  Sdt ;  and  ConneU,  to  the  west  of  North  and 
South  Naas. 

The  following  towns  and  villages,  with  their  population  in  1851 
may  be  noticed  : — 

Atht  has  been  already  described.  BaUyvMre-Emtaee,  a  small  town 
of  673  inhabitants,  is  on  the  Liffey,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  It  grew  up  about  Eustace  castle,  built  by  the  Eustace 
family  shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  but  now  ruinous. 
Fairs  are  held  six  times  a  year.  BeUlytore,  a  neat  dean  little  town, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  6  miles  E.  from  Athy  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Griese,  has  417  inhabitants.  Edmund  Burke  received  his  early 
education  here.  Near  Ballytore  are  the  old  forts  of  MuUaghmast  and 
the  demense  of  Narraghmore,  part  of  the  estates  of  R.  Latouche,  Esq. 
Fairs  are  held  in  March,  May,  August,  and  November.  (%w<2e-Cbfierry, 
a  small  village  in  a  fine  grazing  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Boyne,  is  interesting  for  a  ruined  castle, 
erected  in  the  14th  centurr,  by  the  family  of  the  Berminghams,  and 
inhabited  during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Caatle-Dermot,  population  1416 
in  1841  and  666  in  1851,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  on  the  Cariow 
road,  daims  to  be  a  very  andent  place,  and  contains  many  antiquitiea 
The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by  four  gates. 
It  is  now  merely  an  agricultural  village.  There  are  some  remains  of 
a  Norman  castle  built  here  in  1180.  The  parish  church  is  of  great 
antiquity;  the  eastern  part  of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  place  of 
wordiip,  the  rest  is  in  ruins.  An  ancient  ivy-dad  round  tower  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  is  used  as  a  belfry.  In  the  burying-goound 
is  a  sculptured  stone  cross.  The  remains  of  a  fVanciscan  abbey  and 
its  churck  present  good  specimens  of  architecture ;  the  church  is  builb 
in  the  pointed  style!    Near  the  abbey  is  a  strong  square  tower,  locally 
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called  St.  John's  caatie.  A  parliament  waa  held  in  GaBtle-Dermot  in 
1499.  There  la  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town.  Six  fairs  are 
held  in  the  oourae  of  the  year.  Cxlbridgb.  Clane,  population  838, 
a  village  6  rnUea  S.W.  from  Gelbridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  Here  are  considerable 
remains  of  a  FranoiBoan  friary,  erected  in  the  18th  century.  Near 
the  village  are  the  ruina  of  an  old  castle  and  aome  ancient  earth- 
works. Fairs  are  held  in  April,  July,  and  October.  Kilcack,  popula- 
tion 1164,  a  poat-  and  market-town,  situated  19  miles  W.  from  Dublin, 
on  the  Dublin  and  Galway  railway  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Royal 
CanaL  The  town  has  a  <uspeDsary,  a  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  The  environs  are  fertile.  Near  the  tovm  are  Donadea  Castle, 
and  several  other  large  mansions.  Nine  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
KUcuUen,  or  aa  it  is  commonly  called  (Hd  liiicuUen,  formerly  a  walled 
town,  and  a  pUoe  of  importance,  but  now  a  mere  hamlet,  atanda  2 
milea  S.  from  KilouUen  Bridge.  Faira  are  held  here  in  June  and 
October.  On  the  summit  of  a  hUl,  inclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  are  the 
ruins  of  .a  monaatery,  part  of  a  round  tower,  85  feet  high,  and  many 
Bculptured  stone  crosses.  The  rebels  were  severely  defeated  at  Old 
Kilcullen  in  1798.  KUevMm  Bridge^  a  small  market-town  prettily 
situated  on  the  Liffey,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Naas,  has  a  fever  honnta], 
a  dispensary,  and  985  inhabitants.  Fairs  are  held  in  February,  march, 
June,  September,  and  December.  About  8  milea  N.E.  from  this 
place  is  Harriitawn,  before  the  union  a  parliamentary  borough,  now 
a  mere  hamlet  Leixlip,  a  small  town  finely  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rye  with  the  Liffey,  11  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  by  the  mail- 
coach  road  and  the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Qalway :  population,  882. 
It  consists  of  a  single  street.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  pointed 
gothio  style.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel  The  Liffey  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Above  the  town  is  Leiuip  Castle,  built  by 
Adam  de  Hereford,  one  of  Strongbow's  followers.  A  little  way 
beyond  the  oastia^  the  Liffey  forms  a  fine  cascade,  called  the  Salmon 
hot^p.  The  town  is  a  place  of  resort  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  near  it.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  July,  and  October.  Katkooth. 
M<m(uterevan,  population  996,  a  poet-  and  market-town,'  situated  on 
the  Barrow  at  the  junction  of  the  Mountmelliok  and  Athy  branchea 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  86  milea  by  railway  &W.  from  Dublin.  The 
main  street  is  built  on  only  one  side  and  fronts  the  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  market-plaoe  is  a  large  open  area. 
The  parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  the  chief  buildings. 
Small  docks  and  storehouaea  have  been  built  in  the  town,  in  which 
are  a  large  distillery  and  brewery,  and  a  dispensary.  The  trade  ia 
chiefly  in  com  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The  aite  of  the  abbey 
of  Monaaterevan  is  now  occupied  by  the  fine  mansion  of  Moore  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Fairs  are  held  ten  times  in  the  year.  Naas.  Newhridge,  a  small 
market-town  of  984  inhabitants,  on  the  Liffey,  and  on  the  railway 
and  mail-ooach  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin^ 
has  a  large  cavalry  barrack,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  police  station, 
and  a  dispensary.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  Inidge  which  here 
spans  the  Liffey.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Great  Connell  Abbey.  Five 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Proiperaut,  population  526 
in  1841 ;  262  in  1851,  a  miserable  decaying  village^  in  which  a  cotton 
factory  waa  established  in  1780,  and  long  ago  abandoned,  is  situated 
4  milea  N.W.  from  the  SaUina  station  on  £e  Dublin  and  Cork  rail- 
way, in  a  dreary,  boggy,  flat  district.  Mathangem,  population  1004,  a 
market-town  on  the  IntUe  Barrow  and  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Kildare^  contains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Quakera  meeting-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
There  are  several  lar0»  flonr-miUs  here.  Tune  annual  fairs  are  held. 
Jiobartttmon,  8  miles  W.  from  Prosperous,  a  small  village,  population 
814  in  1841,  and  600  in  1851,  ia  situated  in  the  dreary  region  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  and  ia  mentioned  chiefly  on  account  of  ita  atanding  at  the 
summit  level  of  the  Grand  Caxud.  There  are  seven  yeany  fairs. 
Sallintf  a  viUage  of  308  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  railway,  18  milea  S.W.  from  Dublin.  It  stands  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Liffey.  A  large  inn  andextenaive 
stores  have  been  erected  here  by  the  Grand  Canid  Company. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Klldare  waa  repreaented  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
by  ten  membera;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  towna 
Athy,  Kildare,  Naas^  and  Harriatown.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  two  county  members  only.  The  assises  are 
held  alternately  at  Naas  and  Athy,  in  each  of  which  there  ar«  a 
county  court-house  and  jaiL  The  general  quarterniessions  are  held  at 
Athy,  Mimiooth,  KUdare,  and  N^iiaa.  Petty  sessions  an  held  at  18 
placea.  The  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary  force,  conaisting  of 
263  men  and  officers,  are  at  Athy ;  the  force  is  distributed  among  5 
districts,  Naas,  Athy,  Rathangan,  Robertstown,  and  Leixlip;  these 
again  are  sub-divided  into  45  stations.  A  resident  msffistrate  is 
stationed  at  Naas.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  tLe  county 
is  entitled  to  send  52  patients,  is  at  Carlow.  The  Union  workhouses 
are  at  Athy,  Celbridge,  and  Naas.  A  county  infirmary  is  at  Kildare, 
and  fever  hospitals  are  at  Celbridge,  Naas,  and  Athy;  18  dispensaries 
are  established  in  the  towns  and  chief  viUagea.  At  Newbridge  are 
extenaive  cavalry  barracks,  and  infantry  barracks  are  at  Naas  and 
Athy.  The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Johnstown.  A 
savings  bank  is  at  Celbridge ;  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  November  20th,  1852  was  15,2411  it,  7d.    In  September  1852 
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there  were  87  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  4575  male 
and  4643  female  children.  Adjoining  the  town  of  Maynooth  ia  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  deetined  for  the  priesthood;  and  at  Clongowee,  near  the  village 
of  Clane,  is  the  Jesmt  College  for  the  education  of  the  aona  of  t£e 
Roman  Catholic  gentry,  which  had  151  students  m  1858. 

Numerous  earthen  works,  partly  military  and  partly  aepulchra], 
remain  in  thia  county.  Of  the  first  claai,  the  most  renuAable  are  the 
rath  of  Knockawley,  about  a  mile  west  from  Old  Kilcullen ;  the  moat 
of  Mullaghmast»  ^e  ancient  Cannon,  near  Ballytora;  and  Rath- 
ArdscuU  near  Atiiy.  There  are  numerous  sepuldiral  mounds  on  the 
Curragh ;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Ginddus  Cambrensis  was  a  stone 
monument  similar  to  Stonehenge.  Pillar  stones  of  large  dimensions 
are  still  standing  at  Mullaghmast,  Fumaughts,  and  Harristown.  Ther« 
are  round  towers  at  Kildare,  Tagbadoe,  Kilcullen,  Castle-Dermot,  and 
Oughterard.  Among  other  ancient  remains  are  the  nuns  of  numerous 
religious  houses,  stone  crosses  ornamented  with  curious  sculptures;, 
and  a  great  number  of  feudal  castles,  many  of  which  an  still  standing. 
The  castles  of  Kilkea,  Donadea,  and  Leixlip  are  still  inhabited. 

KILDARE,  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  small  market  and  episco- 
pal town,  and  previous  to  the  Uxdon  a  parliamentary  borough,  la 
situated  in  53*  10'  N.  Ut,  6'*  54'  W.  long.,  on  high  ground  half  a  mile 
W.  from  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  80  milea  S.W.  from  Dublin  by 
the  Dublin  and  Cork  railway.  The  population  in  1841  waa  1629 ;  in 
1851  it  waa  1298.  The  town,  which  is  distinguished  at  a  considei«ble 
diBtanoe  by  its  round  tower  180  feet  high,  is  interesthig  for  its  antiqui- 
ties :  these  include  the  ruined  cathedral,  a  small  part  of  the  chapel  of 
St  Bridget^  locally  called  the  '  Fire-House,'  in  which  the  '  ceaseless 
fire/  a  relic  probably  of  the  Baal  worship  of  the  ancient  Irish,  waa 
maintained  till  1220;  the  ruina  of  a  Franciacan  abbey,  on  the  aouth 
side  of  the  town ;  and  the  round  tower  before  mentioned.  The  choir 
of  the  old  cathedral  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  and  nominal 
cathedral  In  the  cathedral  ia  the  fiunily  vault  of  the  earls  of  Kildaro ; 
in  it  the  dukes  of  Leinster  are  buried.  Kildare  was  fkmous  as  a  seat 
of  learning  in  the  middle  ages.  The  present  town  oonsistB  of  one 
tolerably  good  street,  on  which  abut  several  miserable  lanes.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  oh^>el,  a  nunnery  or  friary, 
the  county  infirmary,  and  the  maiket-houae,  in  which  petty  aeasiona 
are  held  weekly.  During  the  Curragh  racea  the  town  ia  well  fre- 
quented. The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  old  castle  of  Kildare,  built  soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and  aubsequently  often  repaired,  still 
remains. 

The  see  of  Kildare  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin.  The 
diocese  comprises  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare  and  of  King's  and 
Queen's  counties.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chan- 
cellor, archdeacon,  8  prebendaries,  and  4  canons,  ulie  number  of 
benefices  is  44.  The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Conlaeth 
in  the  6th  century.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the  see  waa  oon- 
aeorated  in  1550.  By  the  Church  TemporaliUea  Act  the  aee  of  Kildare 
is  now  \mited  to  that  of  Dublin. 

KILFfiNORA,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archieplioopal  province  of 
Dublin  in  Ireland,  comprises  the  baronies  of  Burrin  and  Corcomros^ 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
and  archdeacon.  The  number  of  benefices  is  seven.  The  see  was 
anciently  called  Fenabore  and  Cellumabrach.  There  ia  no  authentic 
mention  of  it  till  1265,  when  one  Christian  waa  bishop.  Kilfenora 
was  united  to  Clonfert  in  1741,  to  Killaloe  in  1752,  and  under  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  it  is  now  united  with  Killaloe,  Clonfert, 
and  Kilmaoduagh.  The  cathedral  aervea  aa  a  pariah  church ;  it  is  a 
reroeotable  building,  with  a  maaaive  aquare  tower. 

The  episcopal  city  of  Kilfenora,  now  a  poor  hamlet,  is  situated 
13i  miles  N.W.  from  Ennis,  in  52*  57'  N.  kt,  9*  12'  W.  long.  The 
population  in  1841  waa  621 ;  hi  1851  it'  was  387.  Kilfenora  ia 
unquestionably  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  stated  in  the  'Ulster 
Annals'  that  the  abbey  and  town  were  burned  by  Murtough  O'Brien 
in  1055.  A  fragment  of  the  old  abbey  stOl  remains,  and  near  it  are 
several  andent  crosses.  Manv  ruined  caatles  and  old  forts  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village.  The  land  about  Kilfenora  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated. 

KILGERRAN.    [Psmbrokeshibb.] 

KILHAM.     [TOBKSHIBE.] 

KILIA.    [Bmbarabia.] 

KILKEE.    [Clark.] 

KILKEEL,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor'Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of  Moume,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kilkeel,  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  54*  8'  N.  lat,  6*  1' 
W.  long.,  65  mUes  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  and  had  in  1851  a  population 
of  1168,  besides  185  in  the  workhouse.  Kilkeel  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 10  electond  divisions,  with  an  area  of  81,829  acrea,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  24,728.  The  town  containa  a  small  church,  some 
Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a  few  shops.  Four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year.  Near  the  town  tiie  Rosstrevor  road  skirts  the  extensive 
demesne  of  Moume  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

KILKENNY,  an  inUmd  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  E.  by  the  counties  of 
Carlow  and  Weidbrd,  S.  by  the  county  of  Watenord,  and  W.  by 
Tipperary.    It  Ues  between  52*  18'  and  52*  68'  N.  lat.,  6*  55'  and 
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7*  38'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  aonth  is  46  miles ; 
i^  width  ia  greatest  in  the  noiib,  where  it  measures  24  miles  from 
east  to  west;  across  the  southern  districts  the  breadth  is  only 
15  mflesL  The  area  is  796  squHre  miles,  or  509,732  acres,  of  which 
470,102  ai«  arable,  21,126  uncultivated,  18,399  in  plantations,  1549  in 
toinB%  and  8056  under  water.  The  population  in  1831  was  169,945, 
azoluaive  of  the  dty  of  Kilkenny;  m  1841  it  was  183,349;  in  1851  it 
was  138.773. 

Smrface^  Sydrographjf,  and  Communieati&ni, — The  navigable  rivers 
Barrow  and  ouir  form  tiie  greater  part  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  Note  traverses  its 
entire  length  firom  north  to  south-east  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  between  tbe  Nore  and  the  Barrow  is  hilly.  The  drainage  of 
this  district  is  carried  into  the  Nore  by  the  Binan  River,  which  rises 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  passes  through  the  town 
of  Castlecomer,  and  falls  into  the  Nore  five  miles  north  of  Kilkenny 
dty.  The  valley  of  the  Nore,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county  to  this  point,  is  confined  between  the  declivities  of  the  Castle- 
Qomer  hills  on  the  east  and  two  groups  of  similar  formation  on  the 
west;  Between  the  two  latter  groups  the  low  ground  spreads  out 
iato  a  rich  plain  near  the  town  of  Freshford.  Five  miles  south-east 
of  BaUyragget»  near  the  road  from  Castlecomer  to  Kilkenny,  is  the 
remarkable  cave  of  Dunmore.  The  entrance  ia  by  a  picturesque 
hoUow  clothed  with  brushwood,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  cavern 
opens  by  a  natural  arch  fifty  feet  high.  There  are  several  chambers 
within  encrusted  with  stalactites  and  traversed  by  a  subterranean 
stream. 

Southward  from  these  hilly  districts  the  valley  of  the  Nore,  which 
to  this  extent  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
expands  across  the  entire  central  part  of  the  county,  spreading  into 
Tipperary  on  one  side  and  Carlow  on  the  other,  with  an  open  undu- 
lating surface,  characteristic  of  the  great  limestone  field  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  The  banks  of  the  Nore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomas- 
town  are  steep  and  wooded,  and  the  open  country  on  each  side  to  a 
great  extent  is  under  demesne.  The  open  district  to  the  west  is 
traversed  by  the  Owenree,  or  King's  River,  running  eastward  firom 
!tbe  Tipperary  boundary  to  the  Nore,  which  it  joins  3i  miles  above 
Thomastown.  The  Munster  River,  which  joins  the  Owenree  from  tbe 
north,  forms  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  counties 
for  several  miles.  Beyond  this  central  district  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  is  occupied  with  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  On  entering 
this  district  the  Nore  changes  its  course  from  south  to  south-east^  and 
nios  along  a  deep  valley  to  the  Barrow,  which  it  joins  about  15  miles 
above  the  lunction  of  their  united  streams  with  the  Suir.  The  hilly 
district  included  between  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  and  the  open  country 
extending  from  Qowran  to  Thomastown,  is  bounded  westward  by  the 
Coppinagh  hiUa,  and  towards  the  Barrow  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  as 
they  go  southward,  and  reaching  their  culminating  point  in  Mount 
Bran£>n,  which  attains  a  height  of  1696  feet  near  the  town  of  Graigue- 
na-managh  on  the  Barrow.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  Nore 
from  Thomastown  to  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  13  mUes,  ia  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque.  Between  the  ranges  of  Coppinagh  and 
Brandon  are  several  extensive  valleys  opening  towards  the  Nore, 
which  receives  tbe  Clodagh  River  from  this  side.  A  tongue  of  alluvial 
land  called  the  Roer,  or  Rower,  extending  above  two  nules  in  length, 
spreads  out  near  the  junction  of  the  ifore  and  Barrow;  with  the 
exception  of  this  spot,  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow  from  Qraigue-na- 
managh  to  the  Nore  is  precipitous,  and  in  some  places  clothd  with 
natural  wood.  Southward  from  the  Nore  the  banks  of  the  Barrow 
slope  more  gradually,  and  are  highly  cultivated. 

The  hilly  diatriot  west  of  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow  riaea  into  moun- 
taina  of  oonaiderable  height  and  extent,  of  which  tiie  principal  group, 
called  the  Walah  M ountaina.  Ilea  between  the  Ai^gula  River,  running 
northward  into  the  Nore  above  Inniatioge,  and  the  Kilmaoow  River, 
whidk  runa  aouthward  into  the  Suir  above  Waterford.  Thia  diatrict 
la  chiefly  occupied  by  dairy-farmera.  The  apace  between  the  aoutiiem 
declivitiea  of  the  Walsh  Mountiuna  and  the  other  groups  ranging 
towarda  Tipperary  and  the  Suir,  ia  occupied  to  a  breadth  of  from  two 
to  five  milea  by  a  level  tract  of  rich  land.  Several  tne  modem 
manaiona,  and  ruina  of  ancient  caaties  and  aeata,  ^re  in  thia  district 

The  Suir  ia  navigable  for  veaaela  of  120  tone  up  to  the  bridge  of 
Garriok,  which  ia  situated  in  Tipperary  doae  to  the  weatem  limita  of 
thia  county.  At  the  bridge  of  Waterford  it  ia  in  acme  placea  eight 
fkihoma  deep  at  low  water.  Ships  of  800  tone  ascend  the  Barrow  to 
New  Ross,  and  small  vessels  can  ply  as  high  as  St  Mullins,  whei«  the 
tide  ends,  and  the  Barrow  navigation  for  lighters  commences.  The 
Nore  throughout  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Durrow  to  Thomas- 
town runs  rapidly,  and  ia  aubject  to  violent  flooda,  having  a  fiiU  of 
about  18  feet  in  a  mila  From  Thomastown  to  the  Butow  it  is 
navigable  fbr  boats  oanying  15  tons.  Vesaela  of  80  tona  and  upwards 
have  been  built  at  and  oelow  Inniatioge,  at  which  town  the  influence 
of  the  tide  enda. 

The  county  ia  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  roada,  the  principal 
of  which  are — ^the  Dublin  and  Oaahel  mail-ooaoh  road,  which  paaaea 
through  Urlingford  in  the  north-west  of  thia  county;  and  the  mail- 
coach  roada  which  connect  the  city  of  Eolkenny  with  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Carrick-on-Sttir,  and  ClonmeL  A  branch  railway  to  Carlow  from  the 
Great  Southern  and  Weatem  line  haa  been  continued  to  Kilkenny,  a 


diatanoe  of  25  milea ;  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  railway,  28|  milea, 
haa  been  in  ^eration  for  aome  time  paat 

Oeology. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  mountain  groups  of  &e  aouth, 
the  entire  aurface  of  Kilkeimy  ia  occupied  by  the  stratified  limestone 
of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  overiaid  in  the  hilly  districts  north  of 
Bjlkenny  city  by  the  shale  and  sandstone  of  the  Caslleeomer  and 
Killenaule  coal-tracts.  The  ooal-formationa  are  nearly  oo-extenaive 
with  the  hilly  districts.  The  atrata  compoaing  the  eoal-diatricts 
Conaist  of  alteraationa  of  ahale  with  aigiUaeeoua  ironatone,  compact 
quartzoae  sandstone,  and  aandatone  alate.  Eadi  diatrict  constitutes  a 
separate  basin,  the  strata  in  that  of  Gastiecomer  dipping  from  the 
edge  towards  the  centre,  so  that  tiie  imdermost  strata  appear  on  the 
outer  edge  and  the  uppermost  in  the  interior  of  the  district  The 
coal  raised  from  these  beds  ia  anthracite.  It  xa  *aooompauied  with 
culm,  which  ia  uaed  extenaiyely  for  burning  lime ;  the  <K>al  itaelf  ia 
used  for  domestic  purpoaea  and  malting.  The  principal  worka  are  at 
Gastiecomer,  dough,  and  Newtown.  The  limestone  border  generally 
follows  the  foot  of  these  hills,  but  in  some  plaoee  it  rises  half  way  up 
the  aodivity,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  forms  considerable  hills  on 
the  exterior.  The  general  colour  of  the  limestone  is  a  bluish-gray: 
the  best  for  burning  is  of  a  blackiah  colour,  and  is  found  near  Kilkenny 
and  Thomastown.  Iron,  manganese,  and  silex  are  generally  diffuaed 
through  the  limestone  rock  towarda  the  bordera  of  ^e  coal  tract,  and 
prevent  it  from  burning.  Near  Kilkenny  it  paaaea  into  a  fine  black 
marble,  containing  a  great  variety  of  Impreaaiona  of  madreporea  and 
of  bividve  and  turbinate  ahells.  Theae  beda  are  extenaively  quarried, 
and  the  blocka  dreaaed  on  the  apot  by  a  aaw-mill  driven  by  the  water 
of  the  Nore.  The  marble  ia  manufactured  into  chimney-pieces, 
tombstonei^  &o. ;  it  beara  a  very  h^  polxah,  and  can  be  raised  in 
large  blocka.  Black  primitive  limestone  also  oooura  at  Ballyragget 
The  tract  of  limestone  skirting  the  northern  bank  of  the  Suir  ia 
decomposed  along  ita  northem  boundary  for  a  diatanoe  of  aeveral 
milea  into  a  friable  marly  rubble,  which  ia  extenaively  uaed  for 
manure.  Marl  ia  found  in  Urge  deposits  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  mountidn  tract  occupying  the  south  of  Kilkenny  oon- 
aiats,  with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  group  of  Branclon,  of  day-elate 
aurrounded  by  sandstone.  There  are  -chalybeate  springs  at  Bally- 
spellin,  Kilkenny  city,  Gastiecomer,  and  several  other  places  in  the . 
county.  The  Ballyspellin  spa  was  celebrated  in  the  last  century,  and 
ia  still  used  with  benefit  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — The  general  slope  of  the  surfoce  is  to 
the  south-east  Surface  waters  run  off  rapidly,  and  there  is  very 
little  bog ;  the  air  is  consequentiy  dry  and  healthy.  Hyrties  and  the 
arbutus  grow  luxuriantiy  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  Kilkenny  ia  unfit  for  tillage.  In  the  northem  part 
of  the  Gastiecomer  coal-tract  the  soil  ia  a  moory  turf  lying  over  a  atiff 
whitiah  clay.  From  Gastiecomer  aouthward  the  aoil  ia  light  and 
friable  aa  far  aa  Kilkenny,  and  becomes  deep,  rich,  and  capable  of  any 
tillage  tovrarda  Gowran  and  thence  to  Thonuotown.  The  neighbour- 
hoods  of  Durrow  and  Johnatown  contain  good  tillage  lamda,  and  the 
valley  of  Freahford  haa  aome  of  the  beat  ground  in  the  county.  The 
aoil  of  the  hilly  tract  aouth  of  FVeahford  ia  fitter  for  pasture,  and  this 
is  also  the  character  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Nore  from  Kilkenny  to 
Bennett'a  Bridge.  The  diatrict  watered  by  the  Owenree  haa  an  excel- 
lent aoil,  and  yielda  great  cropa  of  wheat  The  aoil  of  the  hilly  country 
on  the  aouth  ia  dry  and  eaaily  cultivated,  but  it  is  badly  inoloeed, 
and  destitute  of  shelter.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  and  meadow 
lands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are-  situated  in  the  level  tract  along 
the  Suir. 

In  1858  there  were  24,988  acres  producing  wheat ;  64,002  oats ; 
11,622  barley,  bere,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  22,045  potatoes;  13,135 
turnips ;  3561  mangels,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  green  crops ;  81 
flax ;  and  44,479  meadow  and  clover;  making  a  total  of  188,)^18  acres 
under  crops.  The  plantations,  including  an  equivalent  for  detached 
trees,  cover  about  18,000  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beecl^  fir,  (ko. 
In  1852  on  14,510  holdings  there  were  15,871  horses,  4758  mules  and 
asses,  78,278  head  of  cattie,  61,922  sheep^  48,077  pigs,  8876  goats,  and 
241,176  head  of  poultry;  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  was  estimated 
at  78S,015A 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural  Flour  and 
leather  are  the  only  industrial  products  of  importance^  There  are 
breweries  and  distiUeries  in  the  county.  The  woollen  manufactures 
which  formerly  flourished  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  are  now  extinct  A 
coarse  frieze  for  home  consumption  is  made  among  the  peasantry. 

IHviHona  and  2Wf».— Kilkenny  ia  divided  into  10  baroniea: — 
Gallaa  aouth-weat,  Grannagh  west,  Faaaadinin  north-eaat,  Galmoy 
north-weat,  Gowran  east,  Ida  south-east,  Iverk  south,  Kells  south- 
westk  Ejiocktopber  south  and  central,  and  Shillelog^er  west  The 
principal  towns  are  Gallan,  Graigue-na-managh,  Tromastowit,  Freeh- 
ford,  GA8TLEC0MSB,  Urlinopord,  and  Ballyragset  Callan,  Csstle- 
comer,  Thomastown,  and  Urlingford  are  dsewhere  described;  the 
others  we  notice  here.  The  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  forms  a 
separate  divisioiL 

BaUyraggei,  population  1170  m  1851,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nore,  11  miles  N.  from  Kilkenny,  has  a  barrack  and  a 
dispensary.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  Ballyragget  Gastie,  the 
ancient  fortified  residence  of  the  Viacounta  Mountgarret,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  of  oonaiderable  extent    Near  the  town  ar«  Ballyragget 
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Hall;  and  Ballyoonray  tiie  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny.  Ten  fairs 
are  held  in  the  year. 

FrtMordf  a  small  town,  aituated  within  a  mile  of  the  right  bank 
of  the.  Kore  in  a  fertile  country,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Kilkenny,  had 
2075  inhabitants  in  1841,  but  only  1076  in  1851.  The  principal  part 
of  the  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square  around  the  fair  green* 
Freshford  has  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  lai^e  Roman  Catholio 
ohapel,  and  a  very  ancient  churchy  which  belonged  to  an  abbey  founded 
here  by  St^  Lactan  in  the  7th  century.  Fairs  are  held  in  August  and 
Deoember. 

Gcwnm,  before  the  Union  a  parliamentary  borough^  now  a  small 
but  improving  town  of  1000  inhabitautsj  is  situated  7  miles  £.  from 
Kilkenny.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  for  several  centuries  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  castle  of  Qowran«  built  here  by  the 
Butlers,  dukes  of  Ormondei  The  ruins  of  the. old  church,  which 
belonged  to  an  ancient  monastery,  are  interesting  from  their  archi' 
tecture  and  the  monuments  they  contain.   Five. yearly  fairs  are  held. 

Graigue-na-mcmaghf  or  CfrfUguef  a  town  of  1710  inhabitants,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  uie  right  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  nearly  environed 
by  o&hoote  from  the  Brandon  MountainSj  IS  miles  S.E.  from  Kil- 
kenny. The  Earl  of  Pembroke  founded  a  Cistercian  abb^  here  in 
1212,  very  interesting  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  transept  of 
the  abbey  church  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  Boman  Catholic  chap^  A 
small  church  ccowns  a  neighbouring  hiU*  The  npnpd  castle  of 
Tinnahlnch,  once  a  seat  of  the  Butlers^  ik  situated  opposite  the  town 
on  the  Carlow  side  of  the  river.  Graigue  has  good  weekly  marl^ets 
and  a  cenaiderable  retail  trade;  it  is  also  much  benefited  by  being  a 
station  on  the  Barrow  navigation.  In  the  town  is  a  dispensazy.  Several 
fine  seats  are  in  the  vicinity.    Fairs  are  held  seven  times  in  the  year. . 

InwUtiogu^  before  the  Union  A  parliameptaiy  borough,  now  a  small 
but  neat  town  of  725  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nore,  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Kilkenny.  It  Ib  built  m  the  form  of  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  part  -of  an  ancient  stone  cross.  The 
houses  are  slated  and  have  lime-trees  planted  before  them.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  a  laige  Augustinian  priory^  A  handsome  bridge  of 
10  arches  spans  the  Nore,  Kear  the  town  is  the  dezneeme  and  mansion 
of  Woodstock.    Ten  fairs  are  held  year^. 

JohnttQwn,  a  neat  little  town,  16  miles  KAV.  from  Kilkenny,  popu- 
lation 876,  contains  a  church  and  a  Boman  Catholic  ohapeL  '  East  of 
the  town  is  the  range  of  the  CuUa  hills,  whidi  near  the  chalybeate 
spa  of  Ballyspellan  Attain  a  height  of  1156  feet.  West  a^  Johnstown 
the  country  is  flat,  dreary,  and  in  many  parts  boggy. 

PUUovm,  population  606,  a  pretty  Httle  town  half  a  mile  long, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Suii^ 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  20  miles  S.  from 
Kilkenny.  It  is  watered  by  a  little  stream,  up  which  the  tide-water 
of  the  Suir  ascends :  all  such  little  asstuaries  axe  locally  call^  '  pills,' 
hence  the  name  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  eadi 
baa  in  front  a  small  flower-garden  inclosed  with  evergreens  and  other 
shrubs.  The  village  contains  a.  church,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel, 
school-house,  market-house,  dispensary,  and  police  station.  Vessels 
of  70  tons  come  up  to  the  quay.  In  the  v^pper  part  of  the  market- 
house  is  a  small  museum. 

The  following  villages  may  be  meniioned:  the  populations  are 
those  of  the  Census  of  1851.  '  Bennett* »  JBiidge^  population  274,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Kore,  5  miles  &W.  by  S.  from  Gowran,  ind  has 
its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  Nore  at  tnis  place.  .Several  ruined 
castles  and  modem  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity.  Four  fairs  are  held 
yeariy.  doghf  population  486,  is  situated  about  4  miles  K.N.E.  from 
Castlecomer,  of  which  parish  it  forms  a  part  The  Boman  Catholics 
have  a  chepeL  Brewing  is  carried  on.  Qlanmarn,  6  miles  from  New 
Boss  on  the  road  to  Waterford,  U  a  small  place,  containing  a  lam 
Koman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispensary.  Goriuhridge,  population  921 
in  1841,  reduced  to  419  in  1851,  is  10  miles  E.  from  Kilkenny;  it 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow.  Fairs  ai^  held  here  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  town  is  a  Boman  Catholic 
chapeL  KelU,h  poor  place  of  419  inhabitants,  was  formerly  « town 
of  importance,  and  stUl  attracts  notice  for  the  ruins  of  its  abbev. 
It  IB  situated  7  miles  S.  from  Kilkenny,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bangs 
Biver,  which  flows  through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  between 
Callan  and  the  Nore.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1198,  and  flourished 
tUl  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  The  ruins  comprise  two  large  squares, 
with  portions  of  several  towers,  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  in  a  state 
of  good  preservation ;  the  area  is  sUll  inclosed.^  The  abbot  of  Kells 
was  a  lord  of  parliament  ^  A  fair  is  held  at  Kells  on  July  13th. 
KUmwow,  population  157,  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Blackwater,  a 
feeder  of  the  Suir.  Near  the  Waiterford  and  Carrick-on*Suir  road, 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Grandison,  or  as  they  are  now  dedled  Qraney 
Castle,  which  was  built  by  the  Sth  earl  ,of  Ormonde,  and  taken  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  great  civil  yrar.  SUmagowny,  popu- 
lation 462,  is  12  mUes  aaW.  from  KUkeniiy,  on  the  ro8^  to  Carnck- 
on-Suir ;  it  is  situi^ed  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  which  attain  a 
height  of  968  feet  It  is  a  neat  village,  and  contains  a  church,  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  Done  Castle,  Castlehill,  and  KerehiU,  wh^oh  were  originally 
fortified  residences  of  the  Walshes,  Knocktop^,  a  poor  village  of 
347  inhabitants,  situated  10  miles  S.  from  Kilkenny  on  the  road  to 
Limerick,  was  formerly  a  psrliamentary  borough.     The  town  and 


neighbourhood  aneientlv  belonged  to  the  Ormonde  fami^,  who  built 
here  one  of  their  strongholds  called  Knocktopher  Castle.  This  castle 
was  besieged,  taken,  and  demoUshed  ui  1649  in  Cromwell's  invasion, 
and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Carmelite 
convent,  founded  by  the  second  eari  of  Ormonde  in  1856 ;  and  one  of 
those  ancient  mounds  locally  called  moats,  or  duns,,  The -village 
contains  a  neat  paridi  churdli,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  schooL 
Moonepiiiy  popuktion  664,  situated  near  the  river  Suir,  about  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Pilltown,  has  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  cemetery,  a^d  tk 
National  school.  MuUinavai,  population  552^  on  the  road  io  Wafcer- 
ford,  18  miles  S.  from  Salkenny,  contains  a  Bomai)  Catholic  chapdL 
A  little  south-east  of  it  is  a  remarkable  conical  elevatiqn,  cidled  Tory 
Hill,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  the  oountv,  and 
serves  for  a  landmark  to  sailors.  Sii;  fadrs  are  lield  yearly.  Rotbereo^ 
a  village  of  276  inhabitants^  ia  situated  on  ttie  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  opposite  New  Boss.  It  has  extensive  stores  and  quays  along 
the  river,  and  occupies  a  favourable  situation  for  trade.  Adjacent  io 
it  are  the.  picturesque  remaios  of  Bosbercon  Abbey,  the  restored 
diancel  of  which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The  abbey  was  a 
united  foun4ation  of  the  Walshes  and  Graces  in  1267.  The  tower  of 
the  abbey  churdi  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  still  remain. 
The  village  contains  a  Boman  Catholio  chapel,  a  police  barrack,  a 
laiige  disUlleiy,  and  several  schools.  Bosbercon  is  conneoted  witb 
New  Boss  by  a  wooden  bridge  858  feet  long,  and  a  causeway  of 
150  feet ;  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  ia  a  smaU  draw-bridge  for  the 
convenience  of  vessels  navigating  tne  river.  Six  fiurs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Stoneyford,  population  500,  8  miles  S.  from 
Kilkenny  on  the  King^e  Hiver,  contains  a  diBpensary,  a  |loman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  police  barrack.  Near  Ston^rford  is  Mount 
Juliet,  the  fine  seat  and  demesne  of  the  £Jarl  .of  Carrlek  \  .  in  the 
groimds  are  the  ruins  of  BallyHnoh  Castle;,  the  old  residence  of  the 
earls  of  Carrick. 

Kilkenny  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons-r-two 
for  the  county  and  one  for  the  dty  of  Kilkenny.  The  assises  are  held 
in  Kilkenny,  and  quarter  sessions  in  Kilkenny,  Callan,  Castlecomer, 
Pilltown,  Thomastown,  and  Urlingford.  The  county  eourt-hoUse  and 
jail  are  in  Kilkenny,  and  there  are  brideweUs  in  CaUan,  Qraigue 
Thomastown,  and  Urlln^ord.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  19  places. 
The  police  foroe,  oonsistiog  of  500  men  and  officers,  is  distributed 
over  8  districts,  comjuruing  61  stations,  of  which  Kilkenny  \b  hea4" 
quarters.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  ^hioh  the  county  is  entitle4 
to  send  ^1  p&>tients,  is  at  Carlow.  The  county  infirmaiy  is  at  Kil; 
kenny,  and  there  are  fever  hospitals  at  Kilkenny^  Castlecomer,  CaUaii* 
Ids,  Freshford,  ^maganny,  Bosbercon,  and  Stoneyfor4,  witb  2P 
dispensaries  in  the  towns  and  chief  villages.  A  savings  bank  is 
established  in  Kilkenny ;  the  total  amount  owing  to  deposatom  on 
November  20th  1852  was  17,8502.  Is.  The  Union  workhouses  are  at 
Kilkenny,  Callan,.  Castlecomer,  Thomastown,  and  Ui^UiTgford.  JSM^ 
kenny  ii  head-quarters  of  a  military  district  which  oomprises  parts  of 
Tipperary,  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Queen's  County,  ind 
Cfla:'low.  There  are  barrack  stations  at  Callan  and  Castlecomer.  '^Iii 
September  1852,  there  were  138  National  A^hools  ii^.  operation, 
Attended  by  8125  male  and  7579  female  children.  > 

SiitQry  and  Anliquitia, — On  the  partition  of  Leinster  among  the 
daughters  of  WilHsjoi  earl  of  Pembroke^  1247,  Balkenny  was  allotted 
to  laabeUa,  the  third  dai:^ter,  who  married  Qilbert  de  Clars,  earl  of 
Qlouoester  and  Hertford ;  by  him  she  had  issue,  among  other  ehii.dn^ 
Eleanor,  who  married  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  whose  grand^ 
son  Thomas  le  Spenser  sold  his  castle  and  manor  of  Kilke,nyy  to 
James  BuUer,  thinl  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1891.  The  other  gi^t  pro- 
prietors were  the  fsmilies  of  Grace  aoid  Walsh,  who  lost  their  estates 
In  the  war  of  the  Bevolntion  of  1688.  .The  ear^  history  of  Ha^a 
county  is  diiefly  occupied  with  the  feuds  of  the  Onnondes^  we  housf 
of  Desmond,  and  the  Qraces.  '  On  the  breaking  out,  of  the  rebellion 
of  1641  the  county  of  Kilkenny  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  wit^ 
little  opposition, '  Xiord  Kountgarrel^  an  influential  member  of  ^ 
Butler  nmily,  taking  the  lead  among  the  instilments.  The  defection 
in  this  county  on  the  accession  of  king  Wi)lifun  lltjwjttk  very  ge^eraiL 

Circular  stone  indosures  of  the  Pagan  era  remain  ott  the  summits 
of  the  hills  near  Freehford  and  Balmacow,  and  there  are  various  crom- 
lechs and  cairns  in  the  county.  The  remains  of  xmths  ^nd  earthen 
tumuli  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  There  are  five  rou^4  towers, 
one  a^joinin^  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Canice  in  Kilkenny,  the 
others  at  Kilree,  Tullocherin,  Pertsgh,  and  Aghaviller.  Of  the 
monastic  ruins^  the  most  extensive  f^nd  interesting  are  those  of  Je|^ 
point  Abbey  on  the  Nore,  two  mile»  iErom  Thomastown.  Thii  i^ob^ 
was  fpunded  by  Bonogh^  kiogof  Oasory,  in  ll80,  for  Cistercian  mon)^ 
and  was  liberally  endowed.  The  ruins  occupy  three  acres,  and  are 
a  fine  specimen  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture.  The  more  modforn 
portions -of  the  building  are  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  IStli  centmryi 
and  are  distingished  by  their  elegance  and  lightnesSb  The  tombs,  of 
the  founder  and  of  several  ecclesiastics  still  remain*  The  rwnain#  of 
a  Cisteroian  abbey  at  Qraigue  have  been  already  noticed.  Tnere  'ai» 
considerable  remidns  of  a  Dominican  oouvent  A  T^omastow^  of  sm 
Augustiaian  monasteiy  at  Innistioge,  and  of  Augustihian  pnori^  at 
KeUs  and  Callan.  Of  the  numerous  casUes  founded  oy  ilie  Aaglp- 
Norman  lords,  the  most  considerable,  is  Graadi^bn  Castler  in  lverl^,tfi 
ancient  seat  of  the  Butlers.    It  has  three  round  towers  toW^brda  tM 
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Suir  and  two  oonrtyarcUL  The  castlaa  of  Balleen,  Ballyrageet^  Knock- 
topher,  Gk>wnn,  Callan,  TJrlingford,  and  sereral  oihen  Mong  to  the 
■ame  family.  Gouitstown  Caatle,  tiie  chief  seat  of  the  Qracee,  was  a 
building  of  great  extent  and  splendoxtr ;  but  the  ruins  have  now  nearly 
disappeared.  In  the  barony  of  Gowran  are  numerous  casUes  founded 
by  the  Puroells.  In  Knocktopher  barony  15  castles  of  the  Walshes  are 
enumerated ;  and  throughout  the  county  are  the  remains  of  Tsrious 
other  fortslicesbelonmgto  the  families  of  Brennan,  Cantwell,  Morris, 
Curry,  Shortall,  and  Intigerald. 

KILKENNY,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a 
dty  and  county  of  a  ci^,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Note,  m  62*  87'  N.  lat,  7'  18'  W.  long.,  81  mUee  S.S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  the  Great  Soutiiem  and  Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  city  m  1841  was  19,071 ;  in  1851  it  was  19,973.  The  county 
of  the  eity  comprises  an  area  of  17,012  acres,  of  which  921  acres  are 
in  the  city,  and  16,091  in  the  rural  districts  or  liberties.  The  parlia- 
mentazy  borough,  which  is  co-extensiTe  with  the  county  of  the  dty, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  borough  is 
governed  hj  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 
Kilkenny  Poor^Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  110,948  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  58,884;  in  1851 
of  46,710. 

Kilkenny,  signifying  the  church  of  Kenny  or  Canice,  takes  its  name 
from  the  cathedral  diurch  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  founded  here 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  place  was  selected  by  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  invaders  for  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  when 
nartially  built  was  destroyed  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomondj 
in  1198.  William  Harsh^  earl  of  Pembroke,  founded  the  present 
castle  in  1195.  The  caAle  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nore,  which  is  about  40  feet  high,  and  faced  with  masonry. 
The  cathedral  is  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dty.  The  small  river  Bregah 
running  into  the  Nore  about  midway  between  these  points  divides 
the  dty  of  Kilkenny  proper  from  Irishtown,  or  St  Camce;  Kilkenny 
having  originally  been  dependant  on  the  castle,  Irishtown  on  the 
cathedraL  A  laige  suburb  occupies  the  oppodte  dde  of  the  river, 
and  is  connected  with  Kilkenny  proper  and  Irishtown  by  two  hand- 
some bridges.  Several  religious  houses  were  founded  here  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuriea  Kilkenny  was  then  a  place  of  great  importance 
as  a  frontier  town  of  the  Pale,  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  councils 
and  parliamentsL  At  the  parliament  held  here  in  1867,  before  Liond 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute  of  Kilkenny, 
bv  which  the  ancient  Irisn  code  called  the  Brehon  Law  was  abolished, 
although  it  continued  practically  in  operation  until  the  time  of 
James  L  The  title  of  earl  of  Ormonde  and  the  Kilkenny  estate  have 
been  in  the  family  of  the  Butlers  since  1891.  The  town  was  walled  in  by 
Robert  Talbotf  a  nephew  of  the  Barl  of  Ormonde,  in  1400.  Parliaments 
and  vloe-roval  courts  continued  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebdlion  of  1641,  when  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  On  the  23rd  of  March  1650  the  Pariiamentary 
army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  appeared  before  the  town, 
which  was  garrisoned  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  Colonel  Walter 
Butler.  Cromwell,  having  been  thrice  repulsed  in  his  assaults  on  the 
town,  was  about  to  abandon  the  dege  when  the  mayor  and  townsmen 
admitted  his  forces  into  Irishtown.  On  the  28th  of  March  Ireton 
came  up  with  1500  men,  on  which  the  garrison  surrendered  on 
honourable  terms,  Cromwell  himself  compUmenting  them  on  Uieir 
gallantry. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St  Canice  is  a  cruciform  building  sur- 
mounted by  a  low  tower.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  226  feet^  and 
from  north  to  south  128  feet  The  chapel  of  St  Mary,  in  the  north 
tnnsept,  serves  as  the  parish  church.  The  oldest  portions  of  the 
building  date  from  the  earljr  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aides  by  pointed  arches  springing  from  black  marble 
columns,  between  which  are  numerous  altar-tombs.  The  choir,  wi^ 
the  chancel,  is  77  feet  in  length;  it  hae  oak  fittings  and  a  noble  east 
window.  Of  the  original  castle  there  remain  three  masdve  towers 
worked  into  laige  additions,  in  the  French  taste  of  the  17th  century, 
made  \q  James  duke  of  Ormonde  in  1682.  The  building  occupies 
three  does  of  a  quadrangle,  having  a  garden  and  fountain  in  front, 
and  a  lofty  terrace  towards  the  Nore.  The  prindpal  apartment  is  the 
picture  gulery,  180  feet  in  length,  whidi  contains  numerous  portrdts 
of  historical  interest  This  apartaient  commands  magnificent  views 
of  Kilkenny  and  the  valley  of  the  Nore.  The  aSey  church  of 
St  John's  has  been  converted  into  a  paridi  churdi,  and  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  original  building.  Black  Abbey 
has  been  partly  restored  and  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
dmroh. 

KUkenny  was  first  incorporated  by  William  Marshd  the  elder, 
and  Irishtown  by  King  Edward  lY.  Thdr  governing  charters  are 
rsspeetivdy  of  tiie  8rd  and  the  7th  James  L  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Munxdpal  Reform  Act  they  were  formed  into  one  borough. 
Prior  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Kilkenny  and  Irish- 
town  returned  two  members  each  to  the  Irish  Parliament  Assises 
for  the  county  and  quarter  and  petty  sesdons  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  dty  Jail  is  a  small  building ;  but  that  for  the  county,  dtuated  on 
the  west  of  the  town,  is  spadous  and  well  constniotcd. 


The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  busy  and  cheerful  appearance,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  Kilkenny  proper.  The 
building  material  is  usually  stone  whitened  or  dashed  with  rough-cast 
The  prmdpal  buildings  beddes  those  already  noticed  are  the  two 
parish  ohurohei^  seven  Roman  Catholic  diapels,  two  monasteries,  a 
preseQtation  convent,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
the  infirmary,  the  Fever  hospital,  the  Union  workhouse  (which  has 
accommodation  for  1500  inmates),  and  the  barracksL  Along  the  bank 
of  the  river  there  is  a  fine  promenade  called  the  Mall,  which  is  above 
a  mile  in  length,  and  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  dt^  is  head-quarters  of  a  military  district,  the  station  of 
a  reddent  magistrate,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  police. 
There  is  a  savmgs  bank.  Fain,  all  toll  free,  are  held  on  March  28th 
for  cattle,  Thursday  after  Whitsuntide  for  frieze,  Thunday  after 
Trinity  Sunday  for  cattle,  November  10th,  and  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  eveiy  month ;  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  manufacture  of  blankets,  coarse  woollens  and  linens,  and 
whisky  has  declined ;  the  chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour- 
mills,  breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  proridon  trade  is  carried  on 
extendvely.  Coal  and  blade  marble  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  coal  is  sulphurous,  and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame.  The 
marble  is  much  used  for  chimney-pieces  and  ornamental  purposes; 
the  streets  of  Kilkenny  are  paved  with  it 

The  establishments  for  superior  education  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
coll^  of  St  Kyran  in  the  Coik  Road,  which  had  60  scholars  in  1852, 
and  uie  Endowed  Qiammar  school,  which  is  also  called  the  College. 
The  Grammar  sdiool  was  founded  by  Pierce  Butler,  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory,  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  in  the  16th 
century ;  it  was  further  endowed  by  the  dtike  of  Ormonde  in  1684. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  76.  Large  schools  are  attached 
to  the  convent ;  there  are  also  severd  other  schools  and  a  subscription 
libraij  in  the  town. 

KILKHAMPTON.    [Corwwall.] 

KILLADYSERT,  or  KILDTSERT,  Clare  county,  Ireland,  a  village 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  shore  of 
the  nstuary  of  the  Fergus,  oppodte  the  island  of  Innishe^  12  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Ennia.  The  population  in  1841  was  604;  in  1851  it 
was  440,  beddes  522  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Killadysert 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral  dividons,  with  an  area  of 
62,817  aorei^  and  a  population  of  24,018  in  1841,  and  16,807  in  1851. 
A  landing-pier  and  quay  have  been  erected  here  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon. 

KILLALA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  smdl  market  and  episcopal 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Moy,  on  the  left  shore  of  Killala  Bay,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Ballma,  m  54'  12^  N.  Lit,  9"  11'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  970,  besides  1079  in  the  workhouse.  Elillala  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  8  electoral  dividons,  witii  an  area  of  104,882  acrea^  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  25,249 ;  in  1851  of  14,120. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets  diverging  from  the  summit 
of  a  flat>topped  hill,  on  which  stands  the  old  cathednl  dedicated  to 
St  Patrick,  a  small  plain  structure,  near  which  is  an  andent  round 
tower.  The  other  places  of  wonhip  are  a  larg^  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  small  Methodist  chapeL  The  fisheries  employ  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  French  invadon  of  Ireland  in  1798  the  town 
of  Killala  was  hdd  for  a  month  by  the  French  and  the  insurgents 
who  joined  them.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  faiiv  are  held 
on  May  6th,  August  17th,  and  November  8th. 

The  bishopric  of  Killala  was  founded  by  St  Patrick ;  it  has  been 
united  to  the  see  of  Achoniy  since  1607,  and  to  that  of  Tuam  since 
1888^  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Sligo,  and  contains  14  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
arohdeacon,  precentor,  and  five  prebendaries.  The  old  episcopd 
palace  is  now  occupied  as  a  private  reddenoe. 

KILLALOE,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market  and  episcopd 
town,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  whidi  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  19  arohes,  connecting  the  town  with  BaUina  on 
the  Tipperary  dde  of  the  river,  in  52*  48' N.  lat,  8*  27'  W.  long.,  at 
a  distance  of  23  miles  K  from  Ennis,  and  12  miles  N.  by  Eu  from 
Limerick.  The  population  in  1851  (induding  the  suburb  of  BalHna, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary)  was  2230. 

Killdoe  is  a  plaoe  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
capitd  of  the  royal  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  one  of  whom  in  1054  erected 
a  timber  bridge  here  over  the  Shannon.  Brian  Boroimhe  and  many  of 
his  anceston  and  successors  redded  at  Kincora,  a  mile  north  of  Killdoe, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lough  Derv.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  long 
lines  of  poor  houses  scattered  along  the  dopes  of  hills  and  towards 
the  new  pier.  It  is  a  prindpal  station  of  the  Inland  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  have 
facilitated  the  navigation,  which  is  now  open  between  Linierick  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  158  miles.  Of 
this  dirtance,  129  miles,  ftom  KUIdoe  to  Ldtrim,  are  navigable  by 
laige  steamers.  The  communication  with  Limerick  is  by  packet  and 
passenger  boats.  Quays,  docks,  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  at 
Killdoe.  There  is  a  condderable  traffic  along  this  line  of  navigation 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  of  agricultural  and  minerel 
produce.  The  publio  buildings  are— the  Roman  CaUiolic  c^pel,  the 
barracks,  the  hotel,  and  the  cathedrd.    There  are  marble-mills,  a 
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■kte-yard,  a  station  and  docks  for  the  Limerick  packets,  sad  a  steam- 
boat pier  and  docks.  Killaloe  was  formerly  of  some  importanoe  as 
commanding  an  important  pass :  here  in  1691  Sarsfield  interoepted 
the  artillery  of  William  III.  on  its  way  to  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
Maricets  are  held  in  Killaloe  erery  Tuesday  between  Christmas  and 
Kaster,  and  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Whit-Tuesday,  September  8rd, 
and  October  20th. 

The  diocese  of  Killaloe  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Tipperary,  King's  County,  Qalway,  and  Limerick ;  and  includes  70 
benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  preoentor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  six  prebendariea  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  8870<.  St  Flazman,  a  disciple  of  St.  Lua,  or  St.  Molua  (who 
founded  a  cell  or  chapel  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and 
from  whom  the  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived),  was  conse- 
crated at  Rome  first  bishop  of  this  see  about  the  year  689.  In  1762 
the  see  of  Kilfeoora  was  united  to  that  of  Killaloe.  Under  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  the  united  sees  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmaoduagh  have 
been  also  annexed  to  Killaloe.  Of  the  united  sees  Killaloe  and  Kilfe- 
nora  belong  to  the  archiepisoopal  province  of  Dublin ;  Clonfert  and 
Kilmaedaagh  to  the  province  of  Armagh.  The  cathedral,  which  waa 
rebuilt  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  in  1160,  is  a  cruciform 
Btructure  with  a  square  tower,  situated  in  an  open  space  close  to  the 
river.  The  episcopcd  palace  is  a  handsome  residence  in  a  well-planted 
demesne^  The  stone-roofed  cell  of  Si,  Lua  stands  near  the  cathedraL 
It  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  building  of  the  7th  century. 
On  an  island  below  the  bridge,  and  in  front  of  the  bLshop's  grounds, 
is  another  stone-roofed  church  of  still  higher  antiquity. 

KILLAMARSH.    Perbtbhirb.] 

KILLARNET,  oounty  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killamey, 
in  52*  4'  N.  lat,  9""  30' W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  17  mUes  a  by  £.  from 
Tmlee,  and  186  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841  was  7127 ;  in 
1851  it  was  5962,  besides  4425  inmates  of  the  workhouses.  Killamey 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  81  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
251,287  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  49,720. 

The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets  at  right  angles,  with 
several  smaller  streets.  The  b«st  yui  of  the  town  is  called  Kenmare- 
place,  near  which  is  the  entrance  to  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  a  finely- 
timbered  park.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  latge  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  nunnery,  and  two  reading-rooms.  The  general  appearance 
of  ib.e  town  is  neat,  and,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  it-  becomes 
very  animated  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  tourists  who  flock  from 
an  parts  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  famous  lakes  of  Killamey. 
Quarterfleasions  and  weekly  petty-sessions  are  held  here.  The  court- 
house is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  having  a  bridewell  attached.  The 
market-house  is  an  old  building,  now  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  linens.  There  are  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  an  almshouse  for 
aged  women,  a  Roman  Catholic  Free  school,  a  Free  school  connected 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  a  National  school 

KILLARNET,  LAKES  OF.    [Kerry.] 

KILLASHANDRA.    [Cavav.] 

KILLASHEE.    [LoKoroRD.] 

KILLENAULE.    [Tipperart.] 

KILLIECRANKIE.     [Perthshibk.] 

KILLILEAQH.    [DowirJ 

KILLINET.    [DuBLnr.  County  of.] 

KILLOUGH.    [Down.] 

KILLTBEOa    [DoNBQAL.] 

KILMACDUAOH,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiseopal  province  of 
Armi^,  in  Ireland,  lies  wholly  within  the  county  of  Oalway,  and 
contains  four  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  provost^  arch- 
deacon, and  prebendary. 

The  see  was  founded  by  St.  Colman,  sumamed  Mao  Duagh,  about 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  united  to  the  see  of  Clonfert  in 
1582 ;  and  undw  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  these  united  dioceses 
are  now  annexed  to  the  sees  of  ^Ualoe  and  Kilfenora.  The  ruined 
cathedral,  some  remains  of  the  abbey  founded  bv  St  Colman,  a  round 
tower  which  leans  remarkably  from  the  perpendicular,  and  some  other 
old  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  situated  about  2|  miles  S.W.  from  Qort» 
near  the  boundary  of  the  county  Clare. 

KILMACTHOMAS,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  river  Mahon,  12  miles  W.  by  a  from  the  city  of  Waterford, 
in  52*  12^  N.  lat,  7*  24'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was  1057. 
Kilmacthomas  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  64,478  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,722.  The 
mail-coach  road  from  Waterford  to  Cork  and  Toughal  formerly  passed 
through  Kilmacthomas^  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  steep  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  a  new  line  of  road  has  been  opened,  which  leaves  the  town 
considerably  to  the  northward.  Kilmacthomas  has  a  dispensary; 
petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town;  fairs  are  held  on  May  12&, 
August  12th,  and  December  6th. 

KILMAINHAM.    [Dtjbun,  County  ol] 

KITjMALLOCK,  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  a  market«town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  high 
roads  from  Limerick  and  Cashel  to  Charleville,  19  miles  a  by  K  from 


Limerick  by  road,  and  89  miles  by  the  Limerick  and  Waterford,  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  railways;  in  52*  28'  N.  lat,  8**  83' 
W.  long. :  the  population  in  1851  was  1074.  Kihnallock  Poor-Law 
Union  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  partly  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  140,857 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,779. 

Kilmallock  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ireland ;  it  is  said  to  have 
sprung  up  around  a  monasteiy  founded  here  by  St  Malaohi  in  the 
6th  centuiy,  and  of  which  a  portion  still  remains.  It  is  particulariy 
associated  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  Ghnddines, 
who  made  it  their  chief  town  and  rendered  it  a  plaoe  of  great 
strength  and  splendour.  Of  its  now  ruined  mansions  none  were 
erected  later  than  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  the  castles,  gates,  and  waUa 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Qeraldines ;  the  ecclesiastical  remains  claim 
a  much  earlier  origin.  The  walls  were  strengthened  with  towers  and 
pierced  with  four  lofty  castellated  gate-entrances  opening  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  two  principal  streets,  which  were  uniformly  built 
and  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles.  Two  of  these  gates,  several 
of  the  towers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wslls  are  still  standing. 
Before  the  Union  Kilmallock  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
House  of  CommonSb  The  present  town  consists  of  a  single  street, 
which  contains  many  houses  of  ancient  date  externally  unaltered. 
These  houses  are  built  of  hewn  limestone,  and  are  three  stories  high ; 
they  are  ornamented  with  battlements,  mullioned  windows  set  in 
tasteful  mouldings,  and  arched  doorways.  Of  the  larger  mansions  or 
castles  two  only  remain.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  the  most 
ancient  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  stands 
on  the  bank  of  a  little  river  within  the  town  walls ;  the  choir  is  now 
used  for  the  parish  church,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  structure 
that  has  a  roofl  Of  the  Dominican  abbey,  which  waa  founded  in 
1291,  and  stood  outside  the  walls,  only  the  roofless  church  and  part 
of  the  cloisters  remain.  This  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure 
of  massive  but  graceful  architecture.  A  tall  steeple  rises  over  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept :  in  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  the 
branch  of  the  Fit^geralds  who  called  themselves  White  Knightsi  In 
modem  times  the  remains  of  this  fine  old  town  have  served  as  a 
quarry,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  been  disfigured  or  reduced  in 
their  proportions.  The  town,  though  advantageously  situated,  has 
fittle  trade.  Fain  are  held  on  March  25th,  Whit-Tuesday,  July  6th, 
November  8th,  and  December  4th. 

KILMARNOCK,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  and  maikei-town,  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  ia  situated  in 
55*  88'  N.  lat,  4*  80'  W.  long.,  22  miles  S. W.  from  Glasgow  by  road, 
and  884  nules  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  buigh  in  1851  waa  19,201 :  that  of  the 
parliamentary  buigh  was  21,448.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  15  councillors ;  and  conjointly  with  Dumbarton,  Port^^lasgow, 
Renfrew,  and  Rutheiglen,  it  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Kilmamock  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  coal  from  the  numerous  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
During  this  centuiy  several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  paving  the  streets,  and  the  town  now  contains 
many  handsome  streets  and  publio  buildingi  The  inhabitants  were 
formerly  engaged  in  the  manufiMsture  of  '  broad  bonnets.'  The  town 
is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Ayrshire  for  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  is  noted  for  the  weaving  of  shawls  and  carpets,  of 
which  it  exports  a  very  large  quantity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  cross,  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart  In  March  1851  there  were  18  plaMs 
of  worship  in  the  town,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  8  to  the  Established  Church,  8  to  the  Free  Churdi, 
and  1  each  to  Original  Seceders,  Independents,  Baptists,  the  Evangrelical 
Union,  and  Roman  Catholica  Besides  other  schools  Kilmamock  has 
a  flourishing  academy,  founded  in  1727,  and  of  which  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1807.  Its  revenue  from  endowment  is  592.  a 
year :  tbe  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  860.  The  town  library 
is  rich  in  the  various  branches  of  history.  There  are  a  mechanics 
institute,  philosophical  institution,  and  an  Athenseum,  which  together 
in  1851  had  497  members,  and  2100  volumes  in  ^e  libraries  attached 
to  them.  The  public  have  access  to  a  galleiy  of  paintings  containing 
the  works  of  the  native  artists,  John  and  WiUiam  Tannoch,  and  many 
fine  paintings  by  the  old  masters.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Dean  Castle  and  Craufurdland  Castle. 

KILMAURa    [Atbshibb.] 

KILMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiseopal  province  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Leitrim, 
and  Cavan,  and  a  small  part  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  contains 
50  benefices.    It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon  but  no  chapter. 

The  see  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  the  bishops  taking  their 
title  from  a  small  village  named  Tribuma.  In  1454  the  parish  church 
of  Kilmore  was  made  a  cathedral,  and  gave  title  to  the  bishop.  The 
see  is  now  united  to  those  of  Ardagh  and  Elphin.  Kihnore  House, 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  is  a  large  mansion  situated  in' a  fine 
demesne  three  miles  south-west  from  Cavan.  Adjoining  the  palace 
is  the  very  small  villsge  of  Kilmore,  from  which  the  see  is  named. 

KILPATRICK.    [Dxtmbabtobshibb.] 

KILREA.    [Lobdokdbbbt.] 
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KILBENNT.    [FivaBHiBB.] 

KILRUSH,  ooonty  of  Clara,  IrelBndt  *  aoa-port  town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  UnioDi  i«  situiited  at  tho  hofidrof  a  •mall  bay  on  the  north 
ehon  of  the  SMtoaiy  of  the  8hanni>tt»  26  miles  B.  W.  from  Ennie*  146 
mUes  W.&W.  £rom  Dublin,  in  4^2"  38'  N.  lat,  9**  29'  W.  long. 
The  population  in  1851  WK  M71,  berides  4706  inmates  of  the 
workhouses.  Kilrueh  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  27  eleotoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  186,788  acivs,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  51,247. 

Kihruah  Harbour  is  tho  firft  aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and 
the  roadstead  opposite  it>  sbelterDd  by  Soatteiy  Island,  is  the  first 
secure  anohonge  fnm  w^sBt^j  galea.  The  pier,  whioh  projects  in 
the  direction  of  Hog  Idand  from  the  entrance  of  the  oreek»  hiiiB  been 
recently  extended,  uid  affords  shelter  and  aooommodation  to  sailings 
oroft  Bad  steamen.  'Kibrnth  is  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  in-shore 
and  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  MiUtown  Malbay  fishing  dtstriot.    Large 

Susntities  of  fish  are  shipped  to  Lim€nck«  A  considerable  trade  Ui 
Iso  carried  on  with  LimenctL  in  turt  cut  in  the  extensiTO  bPg  whioh 
extends  nwthward  from  Kilnish  to  Punbeg  Bay,  The  town  is  much 
resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  It  hsa  a  good  weekly 
market  on  Saturday,  and  annual  fairs  on  May  10th  sAd  October  12tlL 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  two  wide  streets  running  along  two  sides 
of  a  large  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  handsome 
market£»uae.  There  are  a  new  dki^roh,  $  spacioixfr  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  custom-house^  a  bridewell^  i>crlids  barracks,  ferer  hospital, 
workhouse,  and  scTeral  laige  cecn-stmi*  The  Methodists  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  several  schools.  -  <$uarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  in  the  town.  The  island  of  Scattery  abounds  in  ancient  eccle- 
siastical remains,  amoug  which  is  a  roupd  tower  120  feet  higb<  The 
mansion  and  extensiTe  demesne  of  C.  M.  Yandaleur,  Esq.,-  the  pr»> 
prietor  of  Kilrush,  are  close  to  the  towo.  Steamers  ply  rsgularly 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick.  Kilrush  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Royal  Western  Yaoht  Club. 

KILSYTH.    [STIRL^f06^VlE.] 

KILWINNINO.    [ATsamBB.] 

KILWORTH.    [Cork.] 

KIBiBOLTON.    [HirimzroDOK&HiBEi] 

KINCARDINE.    IKjnoardinebhibx  ;  Psbihbhirb.] 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  sometimes  called  tho  Meams,  a  maritime 
county  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  lying  between  56^  46'  and  57**  9' 
N.  lat,  2*  8'  and  2»  47'  W.  loDg.,  and  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Abe^ 
deenshire,  S.  and  '&W.  by  Foifarshire,  and  E.  by  the  ocean.  Its 
greatest  length  along  the  seashore,  fiK>m  the  Bay  of  Aberdeen  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the .  Esk  on  ^^  south,  ia  about  30  miles ;  and 
it  stretches  inland  22  mijies*  Ite  vcb^  is  252,250  acres,  or  894  sqnsre 
miles.  The;  population  in  lSi\  yfm  83,075 ;  in  1851  it  was  84,598. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Cooft-lm^ — The  coast  ftom.  the  mouth  of  tho  North  Esk  to  Bertie 
is  generally  low ;  all  along  it  are  rocks,  mostly  ooyered  at  high  water. 
Johnahavm,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  a  small  fishiug  yiUsge  in 
Benholme  parish,  with  a  small  harbour,  to  whioh  belong  a  few  sloops 
engaged  chiefly  in  importing  coal  and  exporting  grain*  .A  mile  south 
of  Bervie  is  the  Tillage  of  Gourth\  where  is  au  excellent  harbour,  sA 
which  large  quantities  of  grain  are  annually  shipped  There  are 
17  feet  of  water  here  at  high  tide*  and  a  good  quay,  to  which  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  of  water  may  come  at  low  ^de,  Seyeral  fiahiag«boats 
belong  to  Gourdon.  From  Berrie  to  Stonehaven  the.  coast,  is  mrmsd 
of  a  ohatn  of  dilb,  which  rise  from  150  to  300  feet  out  of  the  sea. 
There  Ib  no  beach  except  where  there  are  occasional  breaks  in  tiie 
cliffs,  fonninglittle  bays  with  a  cofMpse  gravelly  .shores  In  Dunnottar 
parish  are  some  remarkable  carfs,  and  the  difis  here  are  much 
frequented  by  sea-fowl,  In  this  part  of  the  ooast  are  two  small 
fishing  Tillages,  CotkrHne  and  <7nustoiffn»  ait  each  of  whioh  are  small 
harbours.  I^rom  Stoneharen  northward  the  coast  continues  bold  and 
rocky,  but  the  indentations  in  the  rocks  and  oecasionii  leiTsl,  shores 
are  more  frequent  fnd  extensive^  and  there  are  in  this  part  of  the 
county  many  natural  harbours.  SkaiferaY,  Portlethen,  and  the  Cove 
may  be  mentioned  as  small  harboun^  chiefly  for  fishing  boats.  - 

Surface,  ffydrography,  and  Oofnm>tmicaliimM.^-^Th9  Grampian  ranges 
the  extremity  of  which  forms  the  promontory  of  Qirdleness  in  this 
county,  occupies  the  western,  centtal,  and  more  nprthem  parts  of 
Kiucardineahire.  To  the  south  of  the  Qrampians  the  county  descends 
iuto  what  is  locally  termed  the  'How  or  Hollow  of  the  Meams,'  whioh 
is  the  eastern  extremity  of  Strathmore.  Strathmore  commences  at 
StoDehaTen  in  this  county,  and  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
a  distance  of  80  miles.  [Qbkat  Britaik.I  There  are  hijgh  grounds 
all  along  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  a  litUe  way  inland,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  Hills  of  Qarvock,  Bruxy  Hill,  and 
Lanzmuir  Law. 

The  principal  riTen  are  the  Dee  on  the  north  [A3eiu)Ebnsbib8] 
and  the  Nortn  Esk  on  the  south  [FoBf  aiuhiilk].  T)ie  Bervie  RiTer 
rises  in  the  Grampians,  and  after  a  winding  course  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  falls  into  the  sea  at  Berrie.  The  riTers  Cowie  and  Carron 
both  traverse  that  part  of  Strathmore  immediately  north  of  the 
district  watered  by  the  Berrie.  The  northern  part  .of  the  county  is 
abundantly  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  North  Esk.  The  river 
Aven  ii  part  of  the  north-western  boundaiy  of  the  county.  The 
Dye,  formed  by  the  numerous  mountain  streams  of  the  Grampians  in 
the  north-west,  joins  the  Atcu  a  few  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Dee. 


In  all  these  streams  there  art  salmon  fisheries.  The  roads  of  the 
county  are  numerous  and  kept  in  fair  order.  The  Aberdeen  railway 
crosses  the  Esk  near  Maiykirk,  and  traTersea  the  county  by  Laursnoe- 
kirk  and  Fordoun  to  Stoneha.veD^  after  which  it  follows  the  line  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast.  By  the  southern  lines  in  connection  with 
this  railway  the  county  has  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Oeolog^f  Mintralcgjf.^^On  the  coast  the  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss. 
PorphyiT'  is  occasionally  found,  and  quarries  of  it  are  worked  in  Dun- 
nottar  and  Arbuthnotk  Ghmiite  is  found  on  the  coasts  and  south  of 
Stonehaven  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conglomerate.  Sandstone  is  found 
oooasionslly.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  granite  prevails. 
In  the  south  specimens  of  red-freeston^,  quarts,  felspar,  granite,  mica, 
porphyry,  whinstone,  and  limestone  are  to  be  found  in  every  Idnd  of 
position  and  variety.  Peroeliun  clay  of  fine  quality  is  found  on  the 
qaaks  of  some  of  the  smadler  streams  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Lrott-ore  has  been  found  near  tiie  Tillage  of  Dalboy.  In  the  parish  of 
Laurenoekirk  and  many  other  places  there  are  quarries  of  limestone. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agrieulture^ — ^The  prevailing  winds  are  the  north  and 
north-easi  in  winter,  the  south  and  south-east  in  spring,  and  south- 
south-west  and  north-west  in  summer  and  autuma  The  climate  U 
generally  salubrious. 

:  Strathmore  contains  about  60,000  acres  of  comparatively  low, 
jferttle,  and  generally  well-cultivated  land,  comprising  about  8000 
-  acres  of  thriving  plantations.  Along  the  coast»  fipom  the  North  Esk 
River  to  Stonehaven,  the  soil  consists  chiefiy  of  a  4aep  strong  loam  on 
a  clay  bottom,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  district  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  occupied  with  pasture,  moor^  and 
woodland.  A  third  arable  district  is  comprised  within  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Dee.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  extenniTely  raised  in  Strath- 
more and  on  the  high  lands  in  the  north-west  of  the  county.  Of  late 
yeans  the,  agriculture  has  been  much  improved,  snd  there  has  in  con- 
sequence been  a  yerj  considerable  rise  in  the  Talue  of  land.  The 
ordinary  term  of  agricultural  leases  is  19  years.  -  Farm  buildings  are 
but  indifferent,  and  there  hi  a  deficiency  of  indosures  throughout  tho 
county, 

IHvinons,  Towne^  Ac — The  county  is  diTided  into  19  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  are  Bebtub  and  StonehaTen. 

SUmehavm  or  SUnMhyve  Mat%ackaU  is  the  county-town  and  is 
reputed  a  buigh  of  barony.  •  It  is  conTeniently  situated  near  the 
mouth  ssd  on  both  sides  of  tho  riTer  Carron,  about  16  miles  S.  from 
Aberdeen,  ip.  /^8^  56'  N.  lat,  2^  12'  W.  Ipngr  The  population  in  18^1 
was  $2i(K .  Stonehaven  has  a  small  but  convenient  hsrboivr«  Theke  is 
little  trade  except  thatr  of  importing  coal  About  70  or  80  fishing 
boats  belong  to  Uie  place.  The  town  is  well  aupplied  with  water  and 
is  lighted  with  gus.  The  episcopal  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  The  Episcopalians  have 
recentiy.  .erected  handsome  schools.  There  are  two  chapels  of  tho 
Free  Church,  snd  one  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  which  havn 
schools  attached,  besides  which  there  Ib  Donaldson's  Free  school  The 
public  buildings  are  the  county  court-house,  and  the  jaiL  At  Stoniv- 
haven  is  a  station  of  the  Aberdeen  railway.  The  place  ii  frequented 
as  a  summer  resort  by  sea-bathers.  Jews-harps  and  tobacco-pipes  arc 
made  here,  and  there  are  a  fish-curing  establisnmeDt,  a  brewery,  and  a 
power-loom  linen  weaving  factory.  Hand-loom  Wieaving  Ib  carried  on. 
The  old  market-cross  bears  the  armorials  of  the  Earls  HariachalL 
Near  the  town,  in  Feteresso  parish,  Ib  the  tomb  of  Ifaloolm  I. 

The  following  are  the  only  villages  which  require  to  be  noticed 
besides  those  uready  mentioned  on  the  coast;  me  populations  are 
those  of  1851  :— 

Kincardine,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  was  at  one  time  tho  county- 
town,  and  had  its  chapel,  its  cross  and  its  ports  or  gates,  but  is  now  « 
poor  place  haTing  only  a  few  houses.  In  the  neighbourhood  aro 
traces  of  the  Castle  of  Kincardine,  where  Kenneth  IIL  is  said  to  havo 
been  murdered,  and  where  Baliol  resigned  the  crown  to  Edward  L 
Zaurencekirk,  population  of  the  village,  which  is  a  burgh  of  baron^^ 
1611,  is  80  nxiJes  S.W.  from  Aberdeen.  ScTcral  fairs  are  held  here  ui 
the  courae  of  the  year.;  In  addition  to  linen  fabrics  it  produces  tha 
well-known  snuff-boxes  which  beai*  ita  name.  There  are  the  parochial 
school  and  two  Free  schools,  an  episcopal  chapel,  throe  public  libraries^ 
and  several  friendly  societies.  At  Laurenoekirk  is  a  station  of  tho 
Aberdeen  railway. 

Bittory^  Antiquities,  Joe. — Kincardmeshiro  has  been  the  scene  of 
few  events  of  national  interest  The  Romans  wero  defeated  in  Strath- 
moro  bv  Qalgacus.  David  IL  landed  at  Bervie.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  traversed  and  occupied  this  part  of  the  country  in  1745. 
In  nearly,  every  part  of  the  county  oro  to  be  found  cairiis,  memorial 
stones,  stone  circles,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  our  island.  There  are  several  traces  also  of  Roman  (^mps;  and 
Roman  coins  and  arms  have  been  found.  Of  the  antiquities  of  more 
modem  times  thero  remain  towers  and  castles  of  the  barons  and 
landowners  of  the  feudal  age.  Dimnottar  Castle,  in  the  parish  of 
Duunottar,  once  a  strong  fortress,  is  almost  surroimded  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  In  the  roign  of  James  IL  it  was  used  for  some  time  by 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  nonconfor- 
mists^ 160  of  whom  wero  imprisoned  at  one  time  in  a  large  dungeon, 
having  a  window  opening  to  the  sea  over  a  high  precipice.  In  thia 
dungeon  many  of  them  died  and  a  tomb-stone  in  the  ncighbuuriii^ 
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churchyard  still  preserves  thdir  imines.  It  was  in  this  diurchyard, 
and  while  repairing  the  ahove  tombstdne,  that  Fbterson  the  prototype 
of '  Old  Mortality'  was  first  met  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Indiutiy,  dErc— The  cod  and  ling  fishery  along  the  doast  commences 
in  October  and  closes  in  July;  imd  the  naddock,  skate,  and  torbot 
fishery,  which  is  curried  on  with  sreat  activity,  nsnally  begins  on  the 
first  of  Hay,  and  closes  about  tne  middle  of  July.  The  haddock 
fisheiy  is  also  carried  on  sucoessfiilly  in  the  winter  months;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fish  are  smoke-dried  and  exported.  The  herring- 
fishery  has  declined.  The  weaving  of  dowlas,  household  linen,  &c.,  is 
the  (mief  manufacture  of  the  county,  the  goods  being  made  mostly 
for  the  merchants  in  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

'  Eeliffioui  Worship  and  Education, — According  to  the  '  Returns  of 
the  Census'  taken  in  March  1851  there  were  then  in  Kincardineshire 
48  places  of  worship,  of  which  18  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
16  to  the  Free  Church,  7  to  Episcopalians,  8  to  United  Presby- 
terians, 2  to  Independents,  and  2  to  Baptists.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  28,775.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  was 
90,  of  which  86  were  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  82  with  the 
Established  Church,  6  were  supported  by  Episcopalians,  8  by  United 
Presbyterians,  8  by  Independents,  and  2  by  Baptists.  The  number  of 
Sabbath  scholars  was  4782.  Of  day  schools  there  were  in  the  county 
124,  namely,  77  public  schools  with  8825  scholars,  and  47  private 
schools  with  1831  scholars.  There  were  8  evening  schools  for  adults 
attended  by  42  pupils,  a  useful  knowledge  society  with  40  members, 
and  a  literary  society  which  had  1400  volumes  in  its  library. 

Savings  Banks, — In  1852  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the 
county  at  Fordoun  and  Stonehaven.  The  amount  due  to  depositora 
on  %Oth  November  1852  was  29,397/.  I2s.  lid, 

KINETON.    [Wabwickshire.] 

KINO  GEORGE'S  SOUND.    [Australia.] 

KING-TCHEOU.    [China.] 

KING-TE-CHING.    [China.] 

KINGHORN.    [FiFKSHiRE.] 

KINGSBRIDGE,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kiug8brids:e,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  an  testuary  of  the  English  Channel,  in  51*  17'  N.  lat,  8°  46'  W.  long., 
distant  32  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  208  miles  S.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Kingsbridge  in  1851  was 
1679.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Church- 
stow,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Kings- 
bridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  71,823  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,877. 

Kingsbridge  is  united  with  the  small  town  of  Dodbrooke  by  a  bridge, 
the  two  plsu^s  forming  in  effect  one  town.  Kingsbridge  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  bidlt  on  a  hill  on  the  Modbury  and  Plymouth 
road ;  Dodbrooke,  also  of  one  street,  on  the  Exeter  road.  The  harbour 
gives  accommodation  to  small  vessels.  In  Kingsbridge  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers; 
a  Free  school,  a  National  school,  Crispin's  Free  Grammar  school  for 
20  boys,  which  has  four  exhibitions  of  50^.  each,  and  in  1858  had 
40  scholars ;  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cider,  corn,  malt,  and  slate ;  coal  is  the  principal  article  of 
import  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  for  com,  butchers' 
meat,  and  provisions;  the  corn-market  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county.    An  annual  fair  is  held  in  July. 

KINGSCLERE,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsclere,  is  situated  in  51*  19'  ^.  lat, 
1*  14'  W.  long.,  distant  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Southampton,  and 
54  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Kingsclere  in  1851  was  2885.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Kingsclere  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes,  with  an  area  of  48,806  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  8908.  Kingsclere  is  a  small  town  of  mean  appearance.  The 
parish  church,  a  cruciform  edifice  of  Norman  character,  with  a  oentral 
tower,  was  restored  in  1848-49.  The  Free  school  for  boys  was  endowed 
by  Sir  James  Lancaster  in  1618,  with  202.  per  annum.  There  is  a 
liationid  school  for  girls.  Some  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on :  a  small 
corn  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 
At  Kingsclere  was  anciently  a  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  and 
a  royal  residence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

KINGSCLIFFB.      fNORTHAMPTONBHlRK.] 

KING'S  COUNTY,  Ireland,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  is  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  E.  by  the  county  of  Kildare, 
S.  by  Queen's  County  and  Tippcrary,  and  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  40  miles ;  from  south  to  north, 
89  nules.  It  Ues  between  52*  51'  and  53'*  26'  N.  lat,  6*  59'  and  8*  8' 
W.  long.  The  area  contains  498,985  acres,  of  which  887,256  are  arable, 
145,886  uncultivated,  8258  under  plantations,  902  in  towns,  and  1733 
ynder  water.  The  population  in  1831  was  144,225;  in  1841  it  was 
146,857 ;  and  112,080  in  1 861. 

Surfcice  and  Hydrography. — The  county  is  very  irregular  in  its 
outline ;  it  extends  east  and  west  from  Kildare  to  the  Shannon,  and 
*?*°iS?  southward  to  the  Slieve-Bloom  and  the  northern  olbhoots  of 
the  Devil's  Bit  MounUina.  A  series  of  low  litaestone  hills,  runnmg 
"^i  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Slieve 
isioom  by  Geashill,  divides  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  into 


two  disiaiotB  of  tmequal  area,  of  which  one  tdoper  eastward  to  the 
Banow,  and  the  other  westward  to  the  Shannon.  In  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county  the  conical  hill  of  Croghan  rises  600  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country.  From  the  northern  and  eastern  declivities 
of  Croghan  Hill  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  bashi  of  tiie  Boyne. 

From  Croghan  and  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Boyne^  which  forms 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  is  a  tract  of  well-cultivated 
oountiy,  containing  the  market-town  of  Edendeny.  A  branch  from 
the  Grand  Canal  is  carried  to  this  town,  which  is  situated  above  half 
a  mile  north  from  the  main  line.  The  district  south  of  the  (3rand 
Canal,  between  Gtoashill  and  the  county  of  Kildare,  is  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  This  tract,  extending  about  twelve  miles 
every  way,  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  the  Philipstown  and  Cushina 
riven,  which  discharge  themselves  thrdugh  the  Feagxle  and  Little 
Barrow  rivers  into  the  Great  Barrow,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  Each  of  the  rivers  just  mentioned  has 
margin  of  arable  land  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth. 
The  valley  of  the  Barrow  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  occupied  by  the  demesnes  of  the  resident  gentir.  At  Port- 
arlington  the  Barrow  is  shallow  and  rapid,  having  a  fail  of  16  feet 
between  this  place  and  its  junction  with  the  Little  Sarrow. 

West  from  the  range  of  Geashill  the  country  slopes  to  the  valley  of 
the  Brosna,  which,  flowing  from  Lotigh  Ennil  in  WestMeath,  traverses 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  and  after  receiviag  the 
Clodagh  and  the  Broughill,  or  Silver  River,  from  the  district  between 
G^eashill  and  the  Shannon,  flows  into  that  river  at  Shannon  Harbour. 
The  line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  joins  the  Shannon  at  the  same 
pointy  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Brosna  sdPber  its  junction 
with  the  Clodagh.  The  bogs  which  stretch  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Ghrand  Canal  occupy  an  area  of  11,588  acres.  They  are  disposed 
in  three  principal  tracts,  separated  fiK)m  one  another  by  low  hills  of 
limestone-gravel,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of  Cloghan. 
South  of  the  hill  of  Cloghan  five  principal  fields  of  bog  extend  over 
an  area  of  about  24,000  acres.  This  tract  is  drained  by  the  Broughill 
River  ,which  is  formed  by  two  streams,  one  issuing  from  Lough  Annagh 
on  the  borders  of  Queen's  County,  and  the  other  from  the  western  end 
of  a  depression  in  the  Slieve-Bloom  called  the  Black  Gap,  near  the 
small  town  of  Kinnitty.  The  Broughill  River,  jpassing  under  the 
Grand  Canal,  runs  into  the  Brosna  about  three  miles  oelow  thf  junction 
of  the  Brosna  with  the  Clodagh,  which  also  passes  under  the  canal. 
The  valley  of  the  Brosna  is  weS  cultivated.  The  river  winds  between 
undulating  banks  which  form  a  margin  of  considerable  breadth  on 
each  side  free  from  bog,  and  towards  West  Heath  spread  into  a  well- 
cultivated  open  country  about  the  town  of  Clara,  which  is  situated  on 
the  river  near  the  border  of  the  county.  The  district  between  the 
Brosna  and  West  Meatb,  with  the  exception  of  the  arable  margin  of 
the  river,  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  bogs,  the  most  eastern  of 
which,  the  bog  of  Elilmaleady,  now  generally*  Imovm  as  l&e  '  moving 
bo^,'  in  the  year  1821  flowed  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  down  an 
adjoiniog  valley.  A  margin  of  arable  land  borders  the  Shannon  also, 
and  several  elevated  tracts  of  limestone-gravel  separate  the  several 
districts  of  bog  from  each  other. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  xnduded  between  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  Tipperaiy,  and  the  Shannon, 
has  a  general  slope  towards  the  Little  Brosna,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  King^s  County  and  Tipperary.  There  are  fortifications  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon  at  this  place  commanding 
the  approaches,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  dovsna,  on  the 
King's  County  side^  is  a  circular  redoubt  mounting  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  banks  of  the  Shannon  are  here  richly  clothed  with 
meadow,  but  liable  to  frequent  floods.  The  valley  of  the  Little 
Brosna  from  the  Shannon  to  Birr,  and  thence  to  the  Slieve-Bloom  and 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  is  an  undulating  well-iflihabited 
district  containing  extensive  tracts  of  pasture,  and  towards  the  moun- 
tains abounding  with  varied  and  pleasing  scenery.  The  highest 
elevation  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains  is  1689  feet  They  extend 
in  a  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  for  a  distance  of  15  miles 
along  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties.  A  narrow  pass  called  tiie  Gap 
of  Glandine,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  is  the  only  point 
of  communication  throughout  this  line  available  for  purposes  of  general 
traffla  A  continuation  of  the  Devil's  Bit  range  forms  the  more  southerly 
part  of  the  boundary-line  bordering  on  Tipperary.  These  mountains, 
although  of  no  great  iUtitude,  present  a  varied  and  picturesque  outline, 
and  abound  vrith  scenes  of  much  natural  beauty. 

That  part  of  the  river  Shannon  which  borders  on  this  county  is 
included  within  the  division  of  the  Middle  Shannon.  The  navigation 
is  partly  by  the  river  and  partly  by  short  lateral  canals.  The  Little 
Brosna  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 

Oommunieations. — The  completion  of  the  works  under  the  com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon,  has  rendered  that 
fine  river  navigable  for  large  steamers  from  Lough  Allen  to  Killaloe ; 
and  steamers  of  800  tons  burden -ply  daily  up  and  down  the  river 
from  Shannon  Harbour,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
Grand  Canal  crosses  the  countv  frt>m  east  to  west  with  branches  to 
Edendeiry  and  Kilbeggan,  ana  a  continuation  on  the  Connaught  side 
of  the  Shannon  to  BalUnasloe.  As  yet  no  railways  traverse  any  part 
of  this  county ;  the  Midland  Great  Western  between  Dublin  and 
Galway  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  northern  boundary,  and  the 
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Great  Southern  mnd  Western  from  Dublin  to  Cork  passefl  near  tlie 
southern  border.  The  most  important  highways  are  the  mail  road 
from  Dublin  to  Birr,  and  the  mail-coach  roads  from  Dublin  to  Galway 
and  Limerick,  which  respectlyely  cross  the  north-western  and  south- 
western districts  of  the  county.  There  are  also  numerous  good 
cross-roads. 

Qeology. — The  stratified  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland 
spreads  oyer  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  except  the  portions  occu- 
pied by  the  Sliere-Bloom  chain  and  the  hill  of  Crogban.  The  SUeve- 
Bloom  range  oonsists  of  clay-slate,  supporting  flanks  of  very  compact 
aandstone  in  which  the  clay-slate  is  enveloped  on  all  the  declivities. 
The  strata  of  the  day-slate  vaiy  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  some  places  afford  excellent  flags.  Croghan  Hill  consists 
of  tn^  conglomerate.  The  limestone  of  the  surrounding  plain 
appears  tilted  up  and  supported  on  the  north-western  and  south- 
western sides  of  the  greenstone  tabular  masses.  Calcareous  matter  is 
generally  diffused  through  this  rock,  which  varies  from  a  pale  lavender 
colour  to  a  grayish-black.  The  rock  is  very  easily  decomposed,  and 
forms  an  uncommonly  rich  and  friable  soil  The  hill  is  almost  all 
under  cultivation,  and  yields  the  most  abundant  white  and  green 
cropa.  Masay  strata  of  greenstone  appear  also  between  Crogban  Hill 
and  Philipetown. 

CUmaife^  Soil,  and  AgricuUure, — Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  wet 
ground  on  the  surface  of  King's  County,  the  climate  is  neither  damp 
nor  unwholesome.  This  is  partly  aocounted  for  by  the  antiseptic 
quality  of  tiie  peat-bog,  and  partly  by  the  county  lying  comparatively 
high  and  open.  The  bogs,  which  occupy  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  tiie 
county,  generally  repose  on  limestone  gravel.  The  soil  in  general  is 
not  naturally  fertile,  but  can  be  made  to  yield  very  good  crops  in  the 
arable  districts,  hy  niantiring  with  the  lime  and  bog-mud.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  SUeve-Bloom  range  are  some  fertile  and  extensive 
pastures.  In  the  district  lying  between  these  mountains  and  Tipperary 
the  soil  is  generally  a  light  gravel,  easily  tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile. 
The  banks  of  the  Shannon  where  they  are  occasionally  overflowed 
afford  considerable  tracts  of  fine  meadow,  and  the  eskers  and  derries, 
as  the  open  spots  of  dry  ground  in  and  between  the  bogs  are  termed, 
have  generally  a  rich  finable  soiL  The  chief  grazing  dutricts  in  the 
counl^  lie  on  the  borders  of  West  Meath,  where  the  pastures  are 
considered  veiy  favourable  to  wool-growing.  Throughout  the  centnd 
division  the  soil,  where  unincumbered  with  bog,  is  idmost  wholly  in 
tillage.  The  best  ground  in  the  county  is  in  the  northern  division, 
from  Croghan  Hill  to  the  boundary  of  Meath. 

The  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  1858  was  132,098,  of  which 
18,939  produced  wheat;  87,370  oats;  8840  barley,  here,  rye,  peas, 
and  beans;  17,891  potatoes;  10.678  turnips;  8802  mangolds,  carrots, 
cabbage, and  green  crops;  195  flax ;  and  ^,888  acres  were  in'meadow 
and  clover.  Including  an  estimate  for  detached  trees,  in  1841  there 
were  11,185  acres  growing  timber,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  beech. 
On  12,960  holdings  there  were  12,466  horses ;  5555  mules  and  asses; 
48,558  homed-cattie;  879  deer;  78,230  sheep;  19,477  pigs;  4667 
goats ;  and  162,296  head  of  poultiy. 

The  occupations  are  entirely  agricultural;  the  fabrics,  such  as 
household  Imen,  frieze^  and  seige,  made  by  the  peasantry,  being 
merely  for  family  use. 

DiviiUm*  and  Towns, — ^King^s  County  is  divided  into  12  baronies — 
Bally  boy,  south  and  centre;  iSdlybrit^  south-west;  Bally  cowan,  central; 
Clonlisk,  south-south-west;  Coolestown,  east;  Eglish,  Garrycastie, 
west;  Geashill,  south  and  east  of  oentre;  Kilcoursey,  north-west; 
Philipstown  Lower,  north,  and  UpPfr,  south-east ;  and  Warrenstown, 
north-east  The  chief  towns  are  TuUamore ;  Birr,  or  Parsonstown ; 
Banagher;  Portarlington ;  and  Edenderry;  all  of  which  are  noticed 
und'er  their  proper  heads. 

The  other  more  important  places  are  the  following,  with  the  popu- 
lation of  each  in  1851 : — 

Clara,  7  miles  N.W.  from  TuUamore,  population  996,  is  a  neat 
littie  town  on  the  Brosna,  which  here  drives  several  large  oom-mills. 
The  town  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catiiolic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, and  a  dispensai^.  A  corn-market  is  held  weekly  on  Wednesday, 
and  ten  fairs  are  held  m  the  course  of  the  year. 

Franiford,  population  956,  on  the  Brou^hill  River,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  TuUamore,  has  a  large  Roman  Cathohc  chapel  and  a  dispensaiy. 
A  corn-market  is  held  here  weekly  on  Saturday.  Near  the  town  are 
several  handsome  oountiy  seats,  among  which  are  BroughiU  Castle, 
the  residence  of  N.  Fitzsimon,  Esq.,  and  Temora,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  counts  Magawley. 

KinnUtjf,  population  452,  a  neat  village,  containing  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  and  a  National  school,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountuns,  18  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  TuUamore.  Close  to  the  town  is  Bernard  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Captain  Bernard.  At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village  are  Knock- 
naman  and  Carroll's  Hill,  summits  of  the  SUeve-Bloom,  which  rise 
respectively  to  1118  feet  and  1584  feet  above  the  sea,  and  afford 
extensive  views  over  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  A  few  miles 
W.  of  Kinnitty  are  the  ecclesiastical  rums  and  ancient  burying-ground 
of  Seir-Kieran«  or  St.-Kieran.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  smaU  round 
tower  20  feet  high,  with  a  conical  stone  roof. 

MoneygaU,  population  631,  situated  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
county,  at  the  foot  of  the  DevU's  Bit  Mountains,  and  86  mUes  S.SW. 


from  Tullamore,  has  a  dispensaiy.  In  this  part  of  the  county  there 
are  extensive  plantations  and  numerous  country  seats.  Fairs  are  held 
in  May,  August^  and  November. 

PhUi^pitown,  population  748,  a  market-town,  fonnerly  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  tiU  1833  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  situated 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  8  nules  K  by  N.  ftom,  TuUamore,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  and  is  altogether  an  iU-buUt  place.  The  old  name  of  the 
town  was  Ikmgan,  which  was  changed  to  PhiHpstown  in  honour  of 
PhiUp  IL  of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen  Mary;  it  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  public  bmldings  are  a 
sessions-house,  a  jaU,  a  cavaliy  barrack,  a  Roman  CathoUc  chapel,  a 
church,  and  the  remains  of  Fort  Castle,  in  which  King  PhiUp  resided 
during  his  visit  The  town  has  a  dii^nsary  and  two  schools.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 

Shinrone,  population  878,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Roscrea, 
has  a  neat  chun^  a  large  Roman  CathoUc  chapel,  a  small  chapel  for 
Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  National  school. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly.  Fairs  are  held  in  Shinrone  on  July 
9th  and  November  21st. 

Besides  the  places  already  noticed  the  foUowlng  may  be  mentioned. 
The  populations  are  those  of  1851. 

JSaUyboff,  population  219,  situated  on  the  BroughiU  River,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  TuUamore,  has  a  neat  church.  About  a  mUe  south  of  it 
is  the  hiU  of  Knock,  which  attains  a  height  of  499  feet  above  the 
adjac^t  flat  countiy.  Ballycumher,  population  156,  a  village  8  miles 
W.  from  TuUamore,  stands  on  the  Brosna,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
good  stone  bridge.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  handsome  seats, 
forming  with  the  vUlsge  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dreary  expanse 
of  bog.  ClogKan,  population  563,  16  mUes  W.S.W.  firom  TuUimifre, 
on  the  road  to  Banagher,  is  a  village  situated  in  a  level  country,  about 
a  mUe  W.  from  the  beautiful  green  hiU  of  Cloghan.  In  the  village 
are  a  churoh  and  a  Roman  CatiioUo  chapel,  and  a  few  mUes  south  of 
it  is  Cloghan  Castie,  the  residence  of  G.  0.  Moore,  Esq.,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabited  oasties  in  Ireland.  Crinkill,  population  556, 
forms  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Birr,  and  has  a  poUoe  station.  Ferbane, 
population  641,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brosna,  14  nules  W.  from 
TuUamore,  is  situated  in  a  flat  country,  with  large  tracts  of  bog  near 
the  town.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  CathoUc  chapel,  several 
schools,  a  dispensary,  and  a  smaU  inn.  OeathiU,  7  nules  K.SEL  from 
TuUamore,  population  826,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  PhiUpatown 
to  PortarUngton.  The  village  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
hUls,  which  is  crowned  with  the  parish  church,  the  parsonage,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  GeashiU.  KilUigh,  population  182,  a  smaU 
village  containing  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  large  Roman  CathoUc  chapel, 
is  situated  5  miles  S.  from  TuUamore,  on  the  road  to  MountmeUick. 
This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  once  had  three  monasteries, 
remains  of  one  of  which  stiU  exists  Shanmrn-Bridge,  population  895, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  24  mUes  W.  from  TuUa- 
more, on  the  road  to  Ballinasloe.  It  is  one  of  the  three  fortified  passes 
still  maintaioed  upon  the  Shannon,  the  other  two  being  Banagher  and 
Athlone.  The  bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Shannon  consists  of  16 
arches,  with  two  additional  arches  across  a  short  lateral  canal  cut  to 
avoid  a  fall  of  about  a  foot  in  the  current  of  the  river.  At  the  Ros- 
common or  Connaught  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  tdte-de-pont,  capable  of 
aooommodating  a  smaU  garrison.  The  pubUc  road  runs  between  the 
barmoks  and  fort»  passing  through  a  strong  gate.  The  fortifications 
resemble  those  at  Banagher,  but  the  barracks  are  lai^ger  and  the 
batteiy  is  more  conspicuous.  Shannon'Harbovir,  population  152, 
stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  7  miles  S.K  from  Shannon-Bridge,  half 
a  mUe  E.  from  the  Shannon.  It  contains  a  large  inn  and  stores 
originally  constructed  by  the  Canal  company,  but  now  partiaUy  occu- 
pied as  a  poUce  barrack.  A  steamer  runs  between  Shannon-Harbour 
and  KiUaloe.  A  fine  quarry  of  dove-marble  is  worked  near  the 
village. 

King^s  Coun^is  in  the  dioceses  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Killaloe,  Ossory, 
and  Clonfert  There  were  84  National  schools  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember 1852,  attended  by  4484  male  and  5147  female  children.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  Assizes  are 
held  at  TuUamore.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  TuUamore,  Birr,  and 
PhiUpstown,  in  each  of  .which  is  a  court-house  and  jail ;  that  at 
TuUamore  being  the  county  jail,  and  the  others  bridewells.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  16  places.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which 
King's  County  is  entitied  to  send  48  patients,  is  at  Maryborough,  ia 
Queen's  County.  A  county  infirmary  is  at  TuUamore ;  fever-hospitals 
are  at  Shinrone  and  Birr,  and  dispensaries  in  aU  the  diief  towns  and 
villagee.  Savings  banks  are  established  at  TuUamore  and  Birr.  Thera 
are  Union  worUiouses  at  TuUamore,  Edenderry,  and  Birr.  The  oounty 
is  partiy  in  the  miUtary  district  of  Dublin  and  partly  in  that  of 
Limerick:  there  are  barracks  at  Banagher,  Biir,  Shannon  Bridge, 
TuUamore,  and  PhiUpstown.  The  axiS  of  the  county  miUtia  is 
stationed  at  Birr.  The  police  foroe  of  the  county,  consisting  of  412 
men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  TuUamore^  and  is  distributed 
among  6  districts,  comprising  56  stations.  The  districts  are  TuUamore, 
Edenderry,  Ferbane,  Birr,  Shinrone,  and  Frankford.  Reudent  magis- 
trates are  stationed  at  TuUamore  and  Birr. 

ffittory  and  AntiquUia. — This  district  was  not  made  a  distinct 
county  untU  1557.  Before  that  period  it  was  generaUy  designated 
Western  Glenmalery,  to  distinguiE^  it  from  Eastern  Glenmalery,  the 
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present  Qaoen'e  Comity.  The  fort  of  Daogan,  an  old  seat  of  the 
O'Connon,  princes  of  OfBalj,  was  at  the  same  time  made  the  shiro 
town,  and  called  Philipstown,  in  compliment  to  the  king  consort. 

The  rains  of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmaonoisei  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  county, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  ecclesiastical  remains  in 
Ireland.  St^  Eieran  of  Clonard  founded  the  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise 
A.D.  648.  It  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral 
church,  and  so  continued  till  1568,  when  the  see  of  Clonmacnoise  was 
imited  to  that  of  Meath.  The  ruins  are  inclosed  by  a  wall,  at  two  of 
the  angles  of  which  are  ancient  round  towers.  The  buildings  within 
the  precincts  are  chiefly  chapels,  erected  over  fitmily  buzying-plaoes 
by  various  Iriih  kings  and  chieftains.  The  place  exhibits  more 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  monuments  than  any  other  cemetery  in 
Ireland.  Two  monumental  crosses,  richly  carred^  stand  near  the 
western  door  of  the  chapel  called  Temple  MacDermot  One  of  these, 
15  feet  in  height,  is  formed  of  a  single  stone.  The  remains  of  several 
other  religious  houses  are  in  the  imniediate  vicinity.  The  entire 
group  occupies  a  gently  swelling  bank,  rising  from  the  Shannon. 
Twenty-eight  other  reli^ous  houses  are  enumerated  in  this  county,  of 
which  the  chief  were—Birr;  Durrow,  founded  in  550;  Oallen  on  the 
Broana,  founded  in  the  5th  century ;  Monastereoras,  near  Edenderry, 
founded  by  John  Bermingham,  earl  of  Louth,  in  the  year  1325 ;  and 
Seirkieran,  near  Birr,  founded  in  402,  by  St.  Kieran  the  Elder,  and 
for  some  time  a  cathedral  church.  There  are  numerous  remains  of 
feudal  castles,  chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Leap  Castle,  situated 
on  a  declivity  of  Slieve  Bloom,  in  a  strong  and  commanding  position, 
is  still  inhabited ;  as  are  also  Cloghan  Castle  and  the  castle  of  Birr. 

KINGSCOURT,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  small  town  consisting 
of  one  long  straggling  street^  is  situated  24  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Cavan ; 
the  population  in  1851  was  1148.  The  town  stands  on  a  neck  of  land 
where  the  counties  of  Heath,  Cavan,  Louth,  and  Monaghan  meet  It 
contains  several  good  houses,  a  neat  church,  and  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  There  is  a  good  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  for 
agricultural  produce ;  thirteen  fiiirs  are  held  in  the  year.  A  resident 
magistrate  is  stationed  in  the  town,  which  has  a  dispensary  and  a  loan 
fund.    Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

KING'S  LYNN.    [Ltkh.] 

KING'S  NORTON,  Worcestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  King's  Norton,  is  situated  In  52"  24' 
N.  lat,  1*  56'  W.  long.,  distant  24  mSes  N.E.  by  N.  from  Worcester, 
114  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  119  miles  by  the  London 
and  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Kind's 
Norton  was  7759  in  1851.  The  living  Ib  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Kings  Norton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  five  parishes,  with  an  area  of  27,666  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  80,871. 

The  pariah  of  King's  Norton  is  of  considerable  extent,  covering  an 
area  of  11,970  acres,  but  there  is  little  to  notice  in  the  village.  The 
parish  church,  an  ancient  structure,  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a 
handsome  spire,  Ib  commodious,  and  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. There  are  two  chapels  for  MethodiBts,  and  one  eadi  for 
Baptists  and  Unitarians.  King  Edward  VL's  Free  school  had  15 
scholars  on  the  foundation  and  25  other  scholars  in  1852.  Ghmmaking 
is  carried  on  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood.  An  annual  ftdi  la  held 
on  May  6th.  Some  very  old  overhanging  half-timber  houses  are  in 
the  viUage.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  passes  through  a 
tunnel  about  two  miles  long  a  short  distance  southward  from  King's 
Norton. 

KINGSTHORPE.    [Northahftonsbirs.] 

KINGSTON.    [Eloinshibb.] 

KINGSTON.    [Canada  ;  Jamaica.] 

KINQSTON-UPON-HULL.    [Hull.] 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  Surrey,  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston, 
ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51"  24'  N.  lat,  0'  18' 
W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.E.  from  Guildford,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  12  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Westem 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  in 
1851  was  6279.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
ooundllorB,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
vicarage  of  Richmond  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Kingston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  25,080  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  26,788. 

Kingston  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  the  town,  and  some  antiquaries  have  con- 
tended for  this  being  the  spot  where  Cajaar  crossed  the  Thames.  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times :  seven  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes  were  crowned  here.  A  stone,  believed  to  be  that  on 
which  the  Saxon  monarchs  sat  at  their  coronation,  formerly  stood  by 
the  church ;  in  1850  it  was  removed  to  an  open  space  near  the  assize- 
courts,  and  mounted  on  an  ornamental  granite  pedestal,  on  the  base 
of  which  18  inscribed  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings  crowned  at 
Kingston.  A  railing  with  pillars  at  the  seven  angles  surrounds  the 
stone.  The  first  charter  mnted  to  the  town  was  by  John,  in  1199. 
Kingston  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  IIL,  but  not  since. 
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Kingston  extends  about  hslf  a  mile  along  the  Thames,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hog's  Mill  River 
with  the  Thames.  It  is  irreguhu*ly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas.  The  narish  church  is  an  ancient  building,  but  has  under- 
gone numerous  alterations  and  repairs  :  it  is  cruciform,  with  a  central 
tower.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments.  At 
Surbiton,  or  New  Kingston,  is  a  district  church,  erected  in  1845  at 
the  expense  of  Miss  Coutts.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a 
county  court-house,  and  a  county  house  of  correction.  The  town-hall, 
which  was  erected  in  1838  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  va  a 
handsome  building.  Queen  Elisabeth's  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1561,  is  held  in  an  ancient  edifice  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  :  the  income  from  endowment  ia  65^.  a  year ;  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  50 ;  the  school  is  free  to  none.  There 
are  laige  National  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  an  I^ant  school, 
almshouses  for  six  aged  men  and  six  aged  women,  some  parochial 
charities,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  of 
stone,  with  five  arches;  it  was  erected  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of 
40,0002.,  in  place  of  the  ancient  wooden  bridge  which  previously 
stood  here.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  malting ;  there  is  also 
a  considerable  coal  trade.  There  are  brick-  and  tile-woriui  and  market- 
l^ardens  round  the  town,  and  breweries  and  oil-miUs  in  it  A  market 
IS  held  on  Saturday  for  com,  cattle,  pigs,  and  provisions.  There  are 
three  yearly  &irs ;  the  chief  fiiir  is  one  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
held  on  November  13th  and  seven  following  days.  Genend  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  the  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  and 
the  Lent  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  a  county  court. 

KINGSTOWN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  searport  town  and  the 
mail-packet  station  of  the  dty  of  Dublin,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Monkstown,  barony  of  Ratmiown,  distant  6  miles  KS.E.  by  railway 
fr^m  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  10,458.  This  place  was 
called  Dunleary  till  September  Srd,  1821,  when  the  name  was  changed 
to  Elingstown  to  commemorate  the  embarkation  of  George  IV.  for 
Ehigland,  which  circumstance  is  recorded  on  a  granite  obedisk  near  the 
whart  Although  an  ancient  place,  it  was  a  mere  fishing  viUage  and 
collier  haven  till  the  new  harbour^works  were  commenced  in  1817. 
Since  then  the  town  has  been  greatly  extended,  so  that  Kingstown 
may  now  be  said  to  include  not  only  Dunleaiy,  but  also  Monkstown, 
Bullock,  and  Dalkey.  The  hai'bour,  the  formation  of  which  has  already 
cost  above  700,0002.,  is  described  in  the  article  Dublin  County.  The 
harbour  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  was  expected,  owing  to  the 
anchorage  being  very  much  exposed.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  Kingstown  harbour  in  1851  was  2126,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  257,867  tons,  exclusive  of  men-of-war,  cruisers,  and  mail  packets ;  of 
this  number  1117  were  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  Dublin. 
The  city  of  Dublin  royal  mail  steam-packets  sail  twice  a  day  with  the 
mail  and  government  despatches  to  Holyhead ;  there  ia  besides  daily 
communication  by  steamers  with  Cork,  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and 
Chester,  and  packets  sail  regularly  to  London  and  other  important 
towns.  The  <mief  exports  aro  cattle,  com,  lead-ore,  and  granite ;  the 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  and  timber.  The  beauty  of  the 
situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  picturesque  country  around  the 
town,  the  arrival  and  departuro  of  the  steam-vessels,  and  the  bustle 
connected  with  the  shipping,  have  contributed  to  make  Kingstown  a 
place  of  great  resort :  it  is  also  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place. 
The  principal  street  is  Geoige's-street,  extending  above  half  a  nule  in 
lengtL  Thero  aro  numerous  avenues,  terraces,  and  parades,  some  of 
which  are  uniformly  built,  and  present  a  handsome  appearance. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  at  Monkstown,  thero  aro  a  laige 
and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  St.  Mail's  convent,  a  Free 
churoh,  the  Mariners  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians^ 
Methodists,  and  Quakers.  'The  Kingstown  terminus  of  the  railway  to 
Dublin,  and  the  tunnel  of  the  atmospheric  railway  to  Dalkey,  aro  in 
fii>nt  of  the  harbour.  Thero  aro  a  petty  sessions  court-house,  police 
and  coast-guard  stations,  a  savings  bank,  lying-in  hospital,  dispensary. 
National  and  other  schools,  and  commodious  baths.  The  town  ia 
lighted  with  gas.  The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town  ia  managed  by 
a  board  of  18  commissionerB.  Thero  aro  romuns  of  old  castles  at 
Monkstown  and  Bullock,  and  of  three  in  the  village  of  Dalkey. 
Kingstown  ia  the  station  of  the  Royal  St  George's  Tacht  Club. 

KINGSTOWN.    rViKOKKT,  St.] 

KINGTON,  Herofordshiro,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor« 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kington,  is  situated  in  52**  12'  N.  lat, 
8*  1'  W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Hereford,  and  154 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  joint  township 
of  Old  and  New  Kington  in  1851  was  1939.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  bailifil  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Hereford.  Kington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  70,957  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
11,658. 

Kington  is  pleasantlv  situated  on  the  river  Arrow ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  to^  is  on  the  left  bank.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
churoh  IB  a  fine  but  irregular  structure,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style ; 
it  was  dedicated  by  BLuiop  Orleton  to  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1325.  The .  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Lady  Hawkins's  Free 
school,  which  has  an  income  of  2102.  a  year,  had  30  scholars  in  1850. 
There  are  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank.    A  coimty  court  is 
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held  in  the  town.  The  market-day  la  Wednesday :  eight  fairs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

EINNOIJL.    [Pbbthshire.] 

KINROSS,  Kinroea-shirey  SooUand,  a  market-town  and  the  capital 
of  the  ooonty,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  Loch  Leven,  in 
56"  18'  N.  lat,  8*  24' W.  long. ;  distant  28  miles  K.W.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2590.  The  town  oontains 
many  handsome  houses,  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  Besides  the 
pari^  school  there  are  a  Free  Church  school,  two  Foundation  schoolii^ 
and  others  of  minor  importance ;  also  a  saTings  bwik.  The  manufao* 
ture  of  tartan  shawls  is  the  chief  occupation,  and  in  connection  with 
it  spinning,  scouring,  dyeing,  &a,  are  carried  on.  In  the  town  are  a 
flour-mUl  and  a  tan-work.  The  fishery  in  the  loch  employs  seyeral 
persons.  The  parish  church,  built  in  1832,  is  a  handsome  gothic 
structure.  There  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  one 
Free  church.  The  county-half  is  an  elegant  builmng,  built  in  1826, 
and  oontains  a  court-room  with  offices  for  county  business,  and  a  jaiL 
In  the  Ticinlty  is  Kinross  House,  ongizudly  built  as  a  residence  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  if,  in  the  erent  of  the  Exclusion 
BDl  becoming  law. 

KIKBOSS-SHIRE,  Scotland,  a  small  inland  county,  bounded  E. 
and  a  by  Fifeshire,  and  W.  and  K.  by  Perthshire,  between  56^  8'  and 
56*  18'  K.  lat,  8*  14'  and  8'  35'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
is  about  12  miles,  and  its  width  from  north  to  south  barely  10  milea 
Its  area  is  49,531  statute  acres.  The  population  was  8763  in  1841  and 
8924  in  1851.  Conjointly  with  nnAfnimnnnaKina  this  county  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Surface,  Bydrography,  and  ComtMvnicatumM.  —  On  the  southern 
boundary  of  ihe  county  are  the  Cleish  Hills ;  on  the  northern  boundary 
are  the  Ochils;  the  south-eastern  boundary  runs  partly  along  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Binnarty  and  partly  along  the  fiat  ground  to  a 
point  on  Kelty  Bum,  which  stream,  having  its  source  in  the  Cleish 
WHb,  forms  Uie  southern  boundary.  The  western  Lomonds  are  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  shire.  The  boundaries  are  duefly  hilly,  but  a 
level  opens  frx>m  the  souUi  at  Blur  Adam ;  a  similar  level  opens  to 
the  west  towards  Stirling,  at  the  Crook  of  Devon ;  and  a  third  level 
to  the  northeast,  between  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills,  laadingtowards 
Cupar  in  Fife.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  east^ 
through  which  fiows  the  river  Leven. 

This  county  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes,  which  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  By  far  the  most  important  is  Loch  Leven,  a  noble 
piece  of  water,  covering  a  surface  of  near  3800  acres.  Its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  300  feet  Its  greatest  depth  is 
from  80  to  90  feet  It  oontains  four  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  the  Inch.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  tiout  which  are 
considered  a  great  delicapy,  are  sent  to  the  £idinbuigh  market  The 
level  of  the  lake  has  been  considerably  reduced  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  a  part  of  its  l>asin.  Upon  a  small  island  at  the  north-west 
end  of  Loch  Leven  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  a  fortress 
of  great  antiquity,  long  used  as  a  roysd  reaidenoe,  and  noted  as  the 
prison  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  retained  a  prisoner.  The  anoient 
monastery  of  Portmoak,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leven,  near  the  lake, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Hotishking^  and  to  have  been  the  first 
place  in  Scotland  given  to  Uie  Culdees  after  the  conversion  of  the  Picts 
to  Christianity.  On  the  Inch  in  Loch  Leven,  called  St  Serf's,  or  St 
Servanus  Isle,  once  stood  a  priory,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain. 

The  chief  streams  are  the  Gkurne^,  and  the  South  and  the  North 
Queich.  The  Oaimey  rises  among  the  Cleish  Hills;  the  North  and 
the  South  Queich  have  their  aourcee  among  the  Ochils,  and  all  three 
fall  into  Loch  Leven,  the  overfiow  of  whidi  forms  the  river  Leven. 
The  county  is  well  provided  with  roads,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair ; 
it  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  great  north  road. 

Otology. — Coal  is  found  on  the  souUi,  where  the  county  joins  the 
borders  of  Fifeshire.  There  an  quarries  of  good  sandstone  in  that 
quarter.  To  the  north  of  Kinross  red-sandstone  is  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  district  The  formalin  of  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills 
will  be  found  respectively  under  Ci.A.CKMA»2fANaHUiE  and  Fiviohibb; 
the  general  geological  character  of  the  whole  district  is  described  under 
Qrsat  BBITAlir. 

SoU,  Climate,  Agriadtwe.—Th^  Interior  of  the  oounty,  oomprising 
about  one-half  of  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  plain  slightly 
varied  by  gentle  unduUtions.  The  soil  is  various,  chiefly  inclining 
to  gravel  To  the  north  and  west  of  Loch  Leven  it  is  clayey,  toler* 
ably  fertile,  and  produces  early  crops;  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it 
consists  of  moor,  forming  however  ezc^ent  pasture.  The  oHmate^ 
though  cold  and  wet^  owing  to  the  gennal  elevation  of  the  land,  has 
been  much  improved' by  extensive  drainage.  Upon  the  whole  the 
county  is  healthy,  and  the  people  are  vigorous,  and  sulject  to  few 
distempers.  F^ost  sets  in  sooner  and  continues  longer  than  in  tiie 
adjacent  countiT  to  the  south,  vet  agriculture  has  been  so  much 
improved  that  the  seed-time  and  harvest  are  seldom  behind  those  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  farms  are  mostly  occupied  by  resident 
owners.  Of  the  grains  which  are  cultivated  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  oats.  Tlie  district  is  weU  suited  for  turnip  husbandry  and 
the  rearing  of  sheep  stock. 

Divmonif  Tawnt,  die. — KinrossHshire  includes  four  parishes  snd 
small  portions  of  three  adjoining  parishes,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
are  in  Perthshire.    Kinross  is  described  elsewhere;  the  oni^  other 


place  worthy  of  mention  is  MikuOhori,  popolatioii  1605,  a  thriving 
village,  in  the  parish  of  Orwell,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Kinross. 
It  is  lighted  with  ms,  possesses  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  United  Presby- 
terian  and  a  Free  Church,  A  savings  bank,  and  a  pablic  library,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  sre  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manuiiaotare  of  tartan  shawls.  A  weekly  oom-maiket  is  held  in 
the  viUsge. 

Biaiory,  Af^biqmUia,  <&&— The  only  historical  events  connected  with 
this  oounty  are  the  defence  of  Loch  Leven  Castle  by  Alan  de  Yipont 
against  an  adherent  of  Baliol,  snd  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of 
Queen  Maiy  and  her  escape  frx>m  the  castle.  There  axe  so-called 
druidical  remains  in  the  parish  of  Orwell,  and  several  vestiges  of  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  periods  of  national  history  throughoot  the 
county,  but  none  of  importanoeu 

iZflJ^MMM  Wvnikip  and  ^dii«(aiofk— According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  taken  in  March  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  14  places  of  worship,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  Free  Churob, 
4  to  the  Established  Churdi,  and  4  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  total  number  of  sittLags  provided  waa  6125.  The  number  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  the  county  was  14,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the 
EsUblished  Chur(^  4  to  the  Free  Church,  and  4  to  the  United 
Pzesbyterian  Church.  The  total  number  of  sohohmi  was  956.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  the  oounty  was  23,  namely,  14  public  schools^ 
with  1038  scholars,  and  9  private  schools,  with  389  scholars.  There 
was  1  evening  school  for  adults,  with  31  scholars. 

KINSALS,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  sesrport  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland  in  51°  41'  N.  lat,  8°  81'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  saetuary  of  the  Bandon  River,  which  forms  Klosale  harbour, 
at  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  14  miles  Su  from  Cork, 
and  177  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  5506, 
besides  934  inmates  of  the  workhousa  The  borough  is  governed  by 
13  town  eommissionersy  and  returns  -  one  member  to  ^»  Imperiid 
Parliament  Kinsale  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  79,651  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,948. 

The  town  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  Compass  Hill,  and  partly 
on  level  ground  between  it  and  the  harbourf  In  the  level  part  of  the 
town  are  a  few  good  spacious  streets.  Many  of  the  houses  vi  Kinsale 
are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  built  with  bay  windows  connected 
in  the  upper  stories  by  balconies  after  the  Spanish  fiuhion.  Th<i 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Multosia,  a  spaoious 
cruciform  structure  of  the  14th  century;  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  Carmelite  convent  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it ;  the  infantry 
barracks;  the  assembly-rooms;  the  oourt-house  and  town*hall;  the 
prison;  and  the  Union  workhouse,  which  is  built  on  Compass  HilL 
The  town  also  contains  two  chapels  for  Methodists,  a  fever  hospital, 
a  brewery,  and  several  flour>miUs.  The  harbour,  which  is  oompletely 
landlocked,  has  a  depth  of  6  to  8  fathoms,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  shores  and  is  capable  of  acoommodafcing  300  shipSb  The  entranoe 
to  the  hMrbour  has  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  spring  ebbs.  Fort  Charies, 
a  mile  esst  of  the  town,  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour, 
but  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Within  the  borough  limxts  are  the 
villages  of  Cove  and  SoiUy,  both  of  which  are  thronged  during  the 
aununer  with  sea-bathing  viritors.  The  fisheries  average  600L  a  week ; 
the  fish  are  mostly  conveyed  direct  frx>m  the  fisheries  to  the  Cork 
market  Besides  the  usual  round  and  flat  fish,  lobsters,  oysters,  an4 
crabs  are  abundant  The  exports  of  Kinsale  are  agricultural  produce ; 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  iron,  Ac* ;  but  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
small  Petty  sessions  are  hcdd  in  the  town,  which  is  also  the  head* 
quarters  of  a  police  district  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4th,  September 
4th,  and  November  21st;  markets  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays.  On  ^e  south  shore  of  the  lestuary  of  the  Bandon,  which 
is  reached  by  a  ferry,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  are  the  eactensive 
remains  of  the  old  fortress  of  Castle-iia  Park,  and  also  the  nuns  of 
Ringrone  Castle,  an  old  seat  of  the  De  Coureeys. 

Kiosale  is  the  centre  of  a  fishing  district  which  comprises  60  miles 
of  coast  extending  from  Flat  Head  to  the  eest  aide  of  Inchy  Bridget 
The  fishermen  of  the  district  are  deemed  the  most  skilful  in  Ireland, 
both  in  their  own  calliog  and  as  pilots :  in  1850  they  had  798  vessels, 
employing  altogether  4132  men  and  boys.  The  boats  of  the  Kinsale 
fiahermen  average  from  12  to  20  tons,  and  are  called  hookeia  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 

Kinsale  is  an  old  town.  It  gives  title  to  the  premier  baron  in  the 
Irish  peerage.  Miles  4e  Couroey,  John  de  Courosy's  son  having  been 
created  Buon  of  Kinsale  in  1181.  The  title  has  existed  in  the 
family  ever  since.  Kinsale  has  witnessed  several  importsnt  engage- 
ments both  by  mk  and  land.  Here  the  M'Carthy  More  was  defeated 
by  John  de  Courcey  in  the  12th  century;  and  in  the  harbour  an 
English  fleet  defeated  a  squadron  of  Frendi  and  Spanish  gidlevB  in 
1380.  In  160)  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  a  Spamah  force, 
who  were  obliged  by  Sir  G.  Carew  to  surrender.  In  1688  Kinsale 
was.  held  for  James  IL,  and  here  that  king,  in  1689y  landed  ftom 
Brest  on  his  foolish  attempt  to  regain  his  crown. 

KINTORE,  Aberdeen^ure,  Scotland,  a  very  anoient  royal  and 
parliamentary  buigh  in  the  parish  of  Kintore^  in  the  distriot  of 
Garioch,  12  mUes  K.W.  from  Aberdeen,  in  57*  15'  N.  lat»  2*  22' 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  476.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  provost  and  12  ooundUon^  and  ooi\JQiat^  witll 
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BtBoS,  Callen,  Elgixii  Inveroi^y  and  Peterfaead,  retuxni  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Pf^iament.  The  town  consutB  ohiefly  of  one  street^ 
on  the  beak  of  the  Tuach-Bom,  whiofa  here  falki  into  the  riVer  Don. 
Bendee  the  pariah  ohnroh  there  is  a  Free  church.  The  town-house  is 
a  respectable  bnilding.  Lime  ii  brought  up  to  Port  Elphinstone  near 
Kintore  by  the  Aberdeen  Canal,  and  granite  is  carried  down  in  return. 
Thers  are  a  library  and  a  savings  banJk. 

KibOSIOO.    [JapanO 

IKIPPBN.    [Stiblinoshire.] 

KIRA.TZA.    [AbtssinulI 

KIRBY-LE-SOKEK.    [EaavK.] 

KIRK  BURTON.    rToKKseiRi.] 

KIRKALDT,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  paiiiAmentaiy  burgh, 
sea-port  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  is  situated  in 
56**  7'  N.  lat.,  8"*  9'  W.  long.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
about  12  miles  £.  from  Dunfermline.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal buigh  in  1851  was  5098,  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
10,475.  It  is  goremed  by  a  provost  and  20  councillors,  and  unites 
with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and  Kinghom  in  retimiing  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Kirkaldy  consists  of  one  rather  handsome 
street^  nearly  two  miles  long  (from  which  it  gets  the  designation  of 
the '  Lang  Toun/  or  Long  Town),  with  several  smaller  streets  branching 
from  it.  Near  the  northem  extremity  of  the  High-street  is  the  laige 
village  of  Pathhead.  Kirkddy  has  an  elegant  modem  diuroh,  and 
town-house ;  with  assembly-rooms,  mason  lodge,  library,  reading- 
i-ooms,  and  public  Qrammar  school.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  marked  which  is  well  supplied^  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday. 
Many  visitors  resort  to  the  town  as  a  bathing-place*  The  harbour 
has  been  rendered  very  commodious.  Coal,  com,  potatoes,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  largely  exported*  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  on  December  Slst,  1858,  were: — ^Under  50  tons, 
68,  tonnage  2020 ;  above  50  tons,  86,  tonnage  7096 ;  end  one  steam- 
vessel  of  62  tons.  During  the  year  1853  there  entered  the  port  643 
vessels  of  42,604  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  there  cleaved  1218 
vessels  of  71,117  tons  aggregate  burd^  with  4  steam-veasels  of  262 
tons.  Vessels  from  the  north  of  •  Europe  trade  to  the  town.  Coarse 
linen  fabrics  are  extensively  manu&otured,  and  there  are  several 
flax-mills,  a  foundry,  tanneries,  a  distillery,  bfeweries,  ko.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians, 
one  for  the-  Free  Church,  and  one  each  for  Independents  and  Episco- 
palians. The  subscription  library  in  1851  had  178  members  and 
upwards  of  7000  volumes ;  the  Kirkaldy  Institution  had  60  members 
and  1420  volumes ;  and  the  Scientific  Association  had  100  members. 

Kirkaldy  was  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Keldees,  or  Culdees,  whence 
the  name  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  prefix  of  the  word  kiric  It 
belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline  as  a  burgh  of  regality  in  1834. 
At  what  time  it  became  a  royal  burgh  is  not  known,  but  Charles  I.  in 
1644  confirmed  it  as  such,  and  made  it  a  free  port  with  additional 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  At  this  period  it  possessed  100  ships, 
and  the  population  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  at  present. 

KIRKBT  LONSDALE.    fWiwrMORLANDj 

KIRKBY  MOORSIDE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  £[jrkby  Moorside, 
is  situated  in  54*'  16'  N.  lat,  0*  55'  W.  long.,  distant  25  mUes  N.  by 
E.  from  York,  and  228  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  township  of  Kirkby  Moorside  in  1851  was  1885.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York. 
Kirkby  Moondde  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  townships,  with  an  area 
of  47,490  aoTB^  and  a  population  in  1861  of  5624. 

Kirkby  Moonide  is  a  small  irregularly-built  town,  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dove.  The 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints^  an  ancient  structure,  has 
sittings  for  514  persons ;  the  diancel  contahis  some  curious  monuments. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents  and  Quakers.  There  is  a  Free  school  Near  the  town 
are  quarries,  coal-mines,  and  some  com-miUs;  and  malting  is  carried 
en.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  seriously  t^ffsoted  by  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  the  district  A  small  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday ;  fain  are  held  on  Whit-Wednesday  and  September  18th. 
In  former  times  Kirkby  Moorside  derived  some  importance  from  its 
two  baronial  castles,  vestiges  of  which  yet  remain. 

KIRKBY-STEPHEN.    [WESffXORLAKi).] 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  in  the  shira  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland,  a  royal  and  psarliamentsxy  burgh  and  market-town,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  stewartry,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  Dee,  about  5  mHea  frtmi  the  mouth  of  ^e  Bity  of  Kirkoud- 
bright^  100  mUes&W.  from  Edinburgh,  in  54*  48'N.lat,  4»  49' W.  long. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  2687 ;  that  of 
the  municipal  burgh  2778.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  16 
councillors,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  and 
Sanquhar  in  returning  one  member  to  tiie  Imperial  Parliament 

Kircudbright  was  ancientiy  a  burgh  of  barony  under  the  Douglases 
when  they  were  lords  of  Qalloway.  Upon  the  fall  of  that  family  it 
was  erected  by  James  IL  into  a  burgh  of  regaliiy.  Charles  II.  made 
it  a  royal  buigh.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  streete  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  the 
pi^sh  church,  «  handsome  crucifonn  gothic  building,  the  academy, 
and  the  jail ;  a  Free  clmrch  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 


There  are  an  academy  or  bmgfa-idhool,  two  stibscription  schools,  a 
well-endowed  charity  school,  and  a  public  libraiy.  The  town  haa 
been  grfeatiy  Improved 'of  la«e  yean. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  vestiges  of  the  aaoiefit  castle  oC 
Kirkcudbright  The  harbour  ^dfbMb  good  knehoirage  and  shelter.  At 
the  head  of  it  is  a  beautiful  and  nearly  insulated  spot  called  Si.  Mary's 
Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkiric  The  liver.  opposite  the  harbour 
is  500  feet  broad  and  the  depth  cf  watM  at  spring  tidea  it  80  fiset 
There  is  constant  commnnication  with  Idvei^pool  by  steamers ;  and 
several  vessels  belong  to  the  port  Coal,  lime,  freestone,  and  slates  are 
imported ;  grain,  potatoes,  sheep,  and  black  cattie  are  exported. 

KIRKCtJDBRIOHT,  THE  STEWARTRY  OF,  is  a  maritime 
county  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  sad  N.W.  by  Ayi^ 
shire ;  E.  and  N.E.  by  Dumfriesshira,  ttom  which  it  is  in  part  separated 
by  the  river  Nith;  aW.  by  Wigtownshire  and  Wigtown  Bay;  and 
a  and  S.E.  by  the  Solway  Frith.  It  lies  between  54''  48'  and  55*  20' 
N.  lat,  8*"  88'  and  4*  88'  W.  long.  Its  length  varies  ftom  40  to  48 
miles,  and  its  width  from  17  to  80  miles.  The  area  is  about  610,784 
acres,  and  it  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  district  of 
Qalloway.  The  population  of  tiie  county  in  1851  was  48,121.  It 
retnms  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlkment 

Coatt4me, — ^The  coast  ^oept  in  the  upper  part  of  Wigtown  Bay, 
is  generally  bold  and  predpitous.  It  is  flat  on  the  eastern  boundarv. 
All  along  the  coast^  where  the  streams  of  the  county  fall  into  the  Frith, 
there  are  natural  harbotira.  The  most  important  of  these^  on  the 
eastern  shore,  are  Urr  Water  Motit^  and  Audiencaim  Bav,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  thrivihg  viUageof  Auchme(Ur%  which  is  dean 
and  well  built,  and  near  which,  on  the  bay,  is  Bakarrff  afkreeport 
In  the  same  parish,  a  littie  way  westward,  are  two  other  free  ports^ 
both  capable  of  great  improvement,  9ot%  Mary  and  Mullook  Bay. 
Kirkcudbright  Bay  affords  good  accommodation  to  Vessels.  The  most 
important  bay  in  the  westem  part  of  the  coast  is  Fleet  Bay,  so  called 
from  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  it^  and  which  is  navigable 
to  the  town  of  Qatehouse  for  vessels  of  160  tons. 

Sutfaee,  Byd/rography,  aand  (hiMnunieoltivnB. — ^The  surfooe  of  Eirk- 
cudbrightshire  is  rugged  and  barren,  more  particularly  towards  the 
sea-coast ;  but  of  late  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  arable  husbandry  of  the  shire,  and  considerable  tracts  of  land 
which  were  formerly  unproductive  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  arable  lands  now  form  about  on^-fourth  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
whole  northern  part  of  the  county  is  Extremely  mountainous.  The 
chief  elevations  are  Bladdaig  ift  the  north,  whidi  ri^es  to  the  height 
of  1970  feet,  and  Caimmuir  m  the  west  2600  feet   [Qrxa'P  BaiTAni.] 

The  absence  of  plantations,  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  grazing  districts,  was  formeriy  a  subject  of  regret;  of  late 
yean  however  planting  has  been  considerably  extended,  end  drainage 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  conside^ble  extent  The  Earl  of  Qallowa^s 
plantations,  which  stretch  Sfound  QaUoway  House  for  miles,  are  nch 
in  most  varieties  of  useful  and  ornamental  timber.* 

Numerous  small  lakes  are  distributed  over  the  county.  The  eastem 
boundary  of  thecounty  is  formed  by  the  river  Nith  [DrrMTRiESsaiBn], 
the  western  boundary  by  the  Cree  Water,  which  is  formed  fr^m  several 
small  lakes  on  the  borden  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire ;  in  its 
course  southward  the  Cree  receives  the  Minnoch  Water,  and  the 
watera  of  several  other  small  lakes  in  the  north-west  of  Kirkcudbright^ 
after  whidi  it  forms  Loch  Cree,  and  issuing  from  the  loch,  runs  for 
about  6  miles,  when  it  falls  into  T^^gtown  Bay.  The  two  prindpal 
streams  in  the  county  are  the  Dee  and  the  Urr.  The  Dee  has  its 
source  near  the  north-western  boundaiy  of  the  county.  It  pursues  a 
south-east  direction,  recdvizig  numerous  mountain  streams,  contributes 
Its  waten  to  those  of  Lodi  Ken,  from  which  it  issues  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  loch,  and  finally  falls  into  the  bav  of  Kirkcudbright 
The  salmon-fisheries  on  this  river  are  valuable.  The  river  Ken  collects 
the  waten  of  all  the  mountidn  streams  in  the  north  of  the  county, 
and  forms  the  loch  of  the  same  name.  Th»  Urr  rises  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  on  the  borden  of  Dumfriesshire ;  it  also  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Kirkgunseon  Bum,  which 
drains  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  and  soon  after  fidls  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  where  it  forms  a  nnall  bay.  The  Fleet  Water  is  a  short 
stream  6  or  7  miles  in  length,  which  discharges  itself  into  Fleet  Bay, 
a  small  sstuary  on  the  east  side  of  Wigtown  Bay. 

The  county  » in  most  parts  intersected  with  well-mada  and  tolerably 
level  roads,  which  are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

There  is  communication  by  steam-vessels  between  Kirkcudbright 
and  Liverpool,  and  numereus  coasting  vessels  cany  on  the  small  home 
trade  of  the  county. 

Geology,  MinercUogyf  dtc, — Thecounty  contains  a  variety  of  minerals, 
but  they  have  been  only  in  few  instances  turned  to  any  profitable 
account,  owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  the  general  scarcity  of  other 
fuel.  Lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  imported  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cumberland.  Lead  is  the  minend  msinly  wrought  The  lead 
nunes  at  Blackcraigs  and  Caimsmuir  are  at  present  in  full  operation. 
Some  copper  has  been  found. 

Climate,  SoU,  and  Agriculture. — The  dimate  is  salubrious.  In  the 
mountainous  district  it  is  cold  and  bleak  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
though  the  ground  is  not  long  covered  with,  snow.  The  climate  of 
the  low  grounds  near  the  Solway  is  warmer.  It  ia  from  the  number 
of  streams  rather  moist,  and  spring  is  generally  lata.    The  west  and 
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loath  winds  prevail,  except  in  late  winter  and  springs  when  oold  eaat 
or  northerly  winds  are  most  frequents 

The  prerailing  soil  is  a  thin  brown  earth  resting  either  upon  a 
gravel  bottom,  or  upon  a  rook  of  a  rotten  slaty  substance,  which  is 
readily  pulverised.  It  is  but  slightly  retentive  of  moisture,  and  iU 
avenige  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches.  The  chief  object  <^  culti- 
vation is  oats.  The  potato  crops  are  considerable,  and  constitute  a 
principal  article  of  export  to  England.  Till  within  the  last  tlurty-five 
years  green-crop  husbandry  was  litUe  known  in  Kirkcudbright  and  | 
Wigtownshire.  Now  however  the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  universaL  . 
Leases  are  generally  from  14  to  19  years,  with  breaks  in  many  of  them 
alike  available  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  peculiar  breed  of  horses 
which  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wigtown  formerly  possessed, 
and  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Galloway  breed,  has  nearly 
disappeared,  its  place  having  been  supplied  by  horses  of  a  laiger  sixe 
and  better  adapted  to  draught  The  sheep  upon  the  moors  and  high 
grounds  are'  mostly  of  the  black-faced  breed,  but  those  in  the  lower 
districts  are  mostly  Cheviots  and  Leicesters.  The  attention  of  the 
farmer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  the  Norfolk  fairs, 
where  they  are  sold  to  graziers  by  whom  they  are  fattened  for  the 
London  market  The  lands  of  this  county,  together  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Wigtown,  were  inclosed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  stone  walls,  generally  known  as  Galloway  dykes.  Of 
late  years  the  farms  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  have  been  gradually 
increased  in  size,  so  as  to  afford  proper  scope  for  rotation  of  crops, 
now  that  summer  fallowing  is  rarely  if  ever  practised. 

JHvinons,  Towm,  d:c. — The  county  is  divided  into  28  parishes.  There 
are  two  royal  burgha— KiBKCUDBBiaHT  and  New  Galloway.  Kirkcud- 
bright has  been  already  described;  New  Galloway  with  the  market- 
town  of  Castle  Douglas  we  notice  here. 

New  QaUoway,  in  the  parish  of  Kells,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
buzgh,  20  miles  N.  from  Kirkcudbright,  and  near  Loch  Ken :  the 
population  of  the  buigh  in  1851  was  447.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  provost  and  17  councillors,  though  its  burgh  revenuee^  it  is  said, 
amount  to  only  16s.  annually.  It  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by 
Charles  L,  and  now  unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  Wigtown 
in  the  return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  fine  granite  bridge  over  the  river  Ken.  Kenmore 
Castle  stands  near  the  town. 

CoMtU  Douglfu  is  a  market-town  and  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish 
of  Kelton,  about  9  miles  from  Kirkcudbright^  on  the  road  to  Dumfries : 
population,  1992.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  a  town- 
council  of  7,  elected  by  householders  in  the  buigh.  The  town  is 
regularly  built,  clean,  neat,  and  thriving.  A  weekly  market  is  held, 
and  there  are  several  annual  fairs.  In  the  town  are  a  savings  buik, 
a  library,  and  several  schools.  The  town-house,  pcurish  chun^  and 
chapels  for  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  are  the 
publio  buildings.  Csstle  Douglas  has  risen  into  importance  within 
the  present  century.  A  handsome  granite  bridge  crosses  the  Dee  near 
the  town. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned,  with  the  population  of 
each  in  1851 : — 

Creetowiif  a  village  and  a  buigh  of  barony,  6  miles  S.K  from  Newton 
Stewart,  on  the  bay  of  Wigtown :  population,  1803.  There  is  here  a 
small  carpet  manufactoiy.  The  harbour  at  Creetown  is  frequented 
by  a  few  coasters.  The  burgh  has  a  towu'hall  and  lock*up  house. 
Oatenotue,  or  Oatehoute  of  Fleet,  in  the  parish  of  Girthon,  a  populous 
village  and  buigh  of  barony  situated  on  the  Water  of  Fleet :  popula- 
tion, 1750.  There,  is  a  small  harbour.  There  are  an  Endowed 
school  snd  a  savings  bank.  Cotton  works  were  erected  here  in  1790. 
Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on ;  oysters  are  obtained  in  Uie  river 
Fleet,  and  the  bay  affords  good  fishing.  KirkpcUrick,  or  KirhpcUrick- 
Durham,  about  16  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Kirkcudbright :  population 
ol  the  parish,  1508.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  was  erected 
in  1748,  there  is  a  Free  Church.  Three  public  schools  are  in  the 
parish.  A  small  fair  is  held  annually  in  March.  In  KJrkpatrick 
the  last  remaining  members  of  the  sect  of  Buchanites  took  up  their 
^  abode,  enjoying  a  community  of  goods,  and  refraining  from  marriagei 
The  last  members  of  the  sect  were  chiefly  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  the  simplicity  of  their  demeanour. 

Mittcry,  AntiquitUa,  <f;c.— Before  its  subjugation  bv  Agrioola, 
A.i>.  85,  this  county  was  possessed  by  the  Selgovse,  of  whom  and  of 
the  races  which  preceded  them  numerous  remains  have  been  found 
here ;  and  cairns,  tumuli,  circles  of  stones,  &a,  still  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  Nor  are  the  marks  of  the  Roman  occupation  lees 
rare.  Arms,  coins,  and  utensils  of  that  people  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  To  the  Romans  are  attributed  the 
original  formation  of  many  of  the  roads.  This  oounty  was  part  of 
the  Baliol  property,  and  part  also  of  the  extensive  estates  of  the 
Douglas.  Of  Threave  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Dougks  family, 
considerable  ruins  still  remain  on  the  island  in  the  river  Dee,  on  which 
it  stands.  It  was  for  the  siege  of  this  fortress  in  1455  that  'Mons 
Meg,'  the  great  cannon  in  Edinburgh  Castle  was  manufactured. 
Edward  L  held  Kirkcudbright  for  some  time,  and  was  followed  here 
by  his  court  Wallace  embarked  for  France  from  the  port  Henry  VI. 
took  refuge  and  resided  at  Kirkcudbright  with  his  queen,  and  the 
Duke  of  Albany  landed  here  in  1523.  Queen  Mary  resided  at  Kirk- 
cudbright for  some  ddys  before  applying  for  refuge  to  Elizabeth.    A 


visit  from  James  VL,  a  riot  on  the  attempt  to  thrust  on  the  town 
an  episcopalian  curate  in  1663,  the  pursuit  and  death  of  several  of 
the  Scottish  martyrs,  a  visit  from  the  fleet  of  William  IIL  on  its  way 
to  Ireland,  and  one  from  Paul  Jones  in  1768,  when  this  American 
admiral  robbed  the  house  of  Lord  SeLdric,  complete  the  list  of  evoita 
of  any  interest  in  which  Kirkcudbright  has  participated.  Besides 
Threave  Castle,  before  referred  to,  diould  be  mentioned  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  in  Rerwick  parish,  and  ti^e  college  of  Lindudsn,  in 
Terregles  parish,  both  of  wnich  are  flme  specimens  of  ancient  eodfr* 
siastioJ  grandeur.  There  are  also  numerous  remains  of  fortalioes,  of 
small  ecclesiastical  buildings,  snd  other  relics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Religumi  Wonkip  and  Edueatum, — ^According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  of  March  1851  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
stewartry  54  plaoes  of  worship,  of  which  23  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  17  to  the  Free  Church,  7  to  the  United  Preebyterian 
Church,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  2  to  Reformed  Presbyteriana.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  23,980.  The  number  of  Sabbath 
schools  was  57,  of  which  80  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  21  to 
the  Free  Church,  and  4  to  the  United  Preebyterian  Church.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  3705.  There  were  107  day-schools,  namely, 
83  public  schools  with  5987  scholars,  and  24  private  schools  with  682 
scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  3,  with  74  scholars. 

In  1852  there  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  stewartry,  at  Castle 
Douglas.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852 
was  3762/.  Ot.  2d, 

KIRKHAM,  Lancashire,  a  maiket-town  in  the  parish  of  Kirkham, 
U  situated  in  53^  47'  N.  lat,  2*  52'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Lancaster,  225  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  2194 
miles  by  the  London  and  North-Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Kirkham  in  1851  was  2777.  The  living  is  a  vicange  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

Kirkham  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  streamlet  which  flows  into 
the  sestuary  of  the  Ribblei     The  ootton  manufscture,  flax-spinning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sail-doth  and  saoking  are  the  chief  sources  of 
employment     The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  except  the 
Norman  tower,  whicn  still  remains.      The  Independents,  Weslevan 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  plaoes  of  wordiip.    The  rae 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1658,  hss  an  endowment  of  3402.  a  Tear^ 
snd  had  85  soholan  in  1851.     There  are  also  a  Blue-Coat  school  for 
girls,  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  Charity  school,  and 
a  savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held.    Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  neighl>ourhood.    The  market  vras  granted  to  the 
town  by  Henry  IL    Kirkham  had  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
Queen  Elisabeth,  but  the  borough  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  sent 
members  to  Parliament 
KIRKINTILLOCH.    [Duiibabtonshibb.] 
KIRKMICHAEL.    LPbbtb8HIBB.1 
KIRKOSWALD.    [Cuhbbbland.] 
KIRKPATRICK.    [KntKOUDBBioHT;  MaN,  Islb  of.] 
KIRKSTALL.    [Tobkbhibb.] 
KIRKWALL.    [Obksbt  Islahdb.] 

KIRRIEMUIR.      [FOBFABSHIBB.] 

KIRTON.    [LnrooLNSHiBB.] 

KISCHENEFF,  or  KICHENEY,  a  town  hi  European  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  Byk,  or 
Bouk,  a  feeder  of  the  Dniester,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Bender  and  Tiraspo^ 
on  the  latter  river,  70  miles  £.  from  Jasay.  It  vras  a  small  plaoe  with 
narrow  dirty  streets  dai^ened  by  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses^ 
and  a  population  of  about  4000  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  in  1812.  Sinoe  then  the  town  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  oover 
three  adjacent  hills,  and  it  now  contains  15  bhurohes,  a  synsgogne,  a 
Greek  theological  seminary,  a  gymnamnm,  several  schools,  ioA  a  puUio 
library.  In  1838  the  population  had  reached  18,000.  The  town  is 
adorned  with  handsome  marble  fountains,  and  has  a  fine  publio 
garden.  The  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  Russisns,  Cossaks,  Poles,  Jewa^ 
Germans,  Armenians^  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  gipsies,  oarry  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  com,  cattle,  sheep,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  fruity  wine^ 
^  The  principal  industrial  products  are  brandy,  leather,  soap, 
candles,  some  woollen  stufEs,  &a 

KISHM.    [Pbbbia.] 

KISTNA,  RIVER.    [Hinduotah.] 

KITrs,  ST.    [Chbbtophbb's,  St.] 

KIZIL-IRBIEAK.    TAitatolia.] 

KLAGENFURT  (Zelany),  the  capital  of  the  crownland  of  Csrinthia, 
in  AustriS)  is  situated  on  the  river  Glan,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Drave, 
in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  Noric  and  the  Camio  Alps,  at  an 
elevation  of  1554  feet  above  the  sea,  in  46*  12^  0'  N.  lat,  14*  1'  25' 
E.  long.,  145  miles  in  a  straight  line  S.W.  from  Vienna,  and  has 
about  15,000  inhabitants  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  resideaoe 
of  the  bidiop  of  Gurk,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  The  town 
was  the  property  of  the  crown  till  1518,  when  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  gave  it  to  the  states  of  Carinthia  for  the  purpose  of  ersoting 
a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Soon  afterwards  the  canal 
from  the  lake  Worth,  3  miles  west  from  the  town,  vras  opened  at  the 
expense  of  the  citisois,  snd  the  fortifications  extended  as  the  town 
was  enhuged— espedally  after  the  great  oonflsgrations  in  1585, 1728, 
and  1796,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  fine  and 
regular  appearance.     The  ramparts,  gates,  and  ditches  were  levelled 
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in  1809,  and  on  their  site  there  le  now  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
town  is  in  the  form  of  a  aquare,  and  is  adorned  with  many  handsome 
public  buildingB,  the  palaoea  of  Prinoea  Roaenbeig  and  Poroia,  and  of 
the  biahop  of  Ourk ;  which  laat  contains  fine  oolleotiona  of  paintings, 
minerals,  Ac.  .  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built  There  are 
five  pubUo  squarea,  three  of  which  are  embeUished  with  monuments 
— a  marble  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  I^  a  statue  in  lead  of  Maria 
Thereaa,  and  an  obelisk  erected  by  the  bishop  of  Gurk  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Buig,  or 
old  castle  of  Klagenfurt,  the  landhaus,  or  house  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  Cuinthis,  the  law  courts,  the  lycesum  and  library,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  theatre.  There  ia  also  an  Ursuline  conTent, 
a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  aodety,  two  hoapitala,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  house  of  industiy,  a  workhouse,  and  house  of  correo- 
tion.  Of  the  seven  churches  in  the  town,  the  civic  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  bold  tower,  the  gallery  of  which  commanda  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  town  sad  its  picturesque  environa  The 
znanufactures  of  Klagenfurt  oomprise  muslin,  fine  woollens,  silks,  and 
white  lead.  There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  trade.  The  high 
road  up  the  valley  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Klagenfurt  and 
ViUach.  There  is  a  road  south  from  Klsgenfurt  to  Laybaeh  by  the 
Leobel  Pass  in  the  Camic  Alps ;  the  distance  is  above  40  miles. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  West  Riding  of  Yoriuhire,  a  market-town 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  parish  of  Knaresborough,is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  in  54°  1'  N.  lat,  1*  28'  W.  long., 
distant  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  York,  202  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
and  209  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  East  and  West  Yoricshire 
ndlwaya  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borou]sh  of  Knares- 
borough  in  1851  was  5586.  Knaresborough  is  under  the  government 
of  local  magistrates  and  town  commissioners,  and  returns  2  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  Nidd.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  at  eadi  end  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built  of 
stone,  and  tiie  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market-place  is  com- 
modious.  The  parish  church,  an  ancient  gothic  edifice,  will  accom- 
modate 1200  persons.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Romsn  Catholics  have  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  about  1617,  had  85 
scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  Nationsl  and  Infant  schools;  a 
Charity  school ;  Independent  and  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  a  literary 
institute^  which  had  240  members  in  1861,  and  907  volumes  in  its 
library;  a  savings  bank;  and  a  dispensary.  The  cotton  and  linen 
manu£sotures  are  carried  on:  and  woollen  rugs  are  made.  Several 
flour-mills  are  in  the  vidnity.  The  market  on  Wednesday  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  corn-market  is  well  attended.  A 
cattle  fur  jb  held  fortnightly.  A  county  court  and  aessions  for  the 
West  Riding  are  held  here. 

Knaresborough  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the 
1st  of  Queen  luuy,  1558.  The  ruins  of  Knaresborough  Castle  stand 
on  a  rocky  height  about  midway  between  the  two  bridges.  This 
fortress,  originally  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  one  of  the  Conqueror^s 
Norman  adherents,  was  a  place  of  great  starength,  but  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1648.  About  half  a  mile  down  the 
river  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  for  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  was  founded  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  brother  of 
Heniy  IIL  Thero  are  some  curious  dwellings  excavated  in  the  rock ; 
also  St  Robert's  chap^  which  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
18th  century  by  a  hermit,  eon  of  the  mayor  of  York,  and  St  Robert's 
Cave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  residence.  This  cave  has  been 
made  notorious  by  the  peculiar  ciroumstaooea  of  the  murder  committed 
there  in  1744  by  Eugene  Aram.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  ruins  of  the  caatle,  is  a  curious  petrifying  spring,  called 
the  Droppii^  WelL 

KNIGHTON,  Radnorshiro,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia-' 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  m  the  parish  of 
Knighton,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  m  52"*  20' 
N.  Ut,  8"*  1'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Presteign,  and 
165  miles  W.N.W.  fh>m  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  1388.  A  Local  Boud  of  Health  managea  the 
sanitazy  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  borough,  in  conjunction  with 
Radnor  and  four  other  boroughs,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Heroford.  Knighton  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
20  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  9480. 

Knighton  is  rather  pictureaquMy  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hiU  on  the  border  of  the  county,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Teme.  According  to  the  '  Report  on  the  Borough  of  Knighton,' 
presented  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  superin- 
tending Inspector,  the  "  rate  of  health  is  very  low  in  Knighton,"  and 
*'  goitro  is  very  common,  about  one-third  of  the  females  being  afflicted 
with  it"  The  market  on  Thursday  is  well  attended.  Fairs  aro  held 
on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  May  17th,  October  2nd,  the  last 
Thursday  in  October,  and  the  Thursday  beforo  November  12th.  The 
parish  church  is  a  small  edifice,  situated  dose  to  the  river  Teme.  In 
the  town  aro  a  National  school  Mid  6  almshouaeai 
KNOWSLET.    [Lavoashdii.] 


KNUTSFORD,  ChesUn,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Knuts- 
ford,  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  in  58*  18^ 
N.  lat,  2*  21'  W.  long.,  distant  24  nules  KN.E.  from  Chester,  and 
172  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  BLnuta* 
ford  in  1851  was  8127.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  dioceae  of  Chester. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Canute,  or  Knote^ 
the  Dane,  who  forded  with  his  army  the  small  brandii  of  the  BoUin, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  In  Lower  or  Nether  Knutsfbrd  thero 
aro  a  spacious  county  prison,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  the  market- 
place. A  county  court,  and  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas  quarter* 
sessions  for  the  county,  aro  held  in  Knutsford.  The  parish  ohurah, 
erected  in  1744,  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has  a  squaro 
tower.  The  Baptists^  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  placea  of  worship.  The 
Free  school,  founded  in  1548,  is  free  to  9  boys :  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1851  was  20.  Thero  aro  2  Infknt  schools,  and  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls;  a  working-man's  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market,  which 
is  chiefiy  for  butter  and  eggs,  with  some  poultn'  and  fruity  is  held  on 
Saturday.  Fairs  aro  held  on  April  2drd,  Whit-Tuesday,  and  Novem- 
ber 8tb.  Thread,  worsted,  and  leather  aro  the  principal  manttfiMtnres. 
Racea  aro  held  near  the  town  in  the  month  of  July. 

KOH-I-BABA  MOUNTAINS.    [Afoeakistak.] 

KOHISTAN.    [BBLOOomsTAir.] 

KOKAND.    rruBKisiAir.] 

KOLLIN.    [Collin.] 

KOLN.    [Colooni.] 

KOMMOTAU.    [EoBB.] 

KONG  MOUNTAINS  aro  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Northern 
Africa.  Between  9''  and  10*  N.  lat,  O"*  and  10"  W.  long,  thero  seems 
to  exist  a  high  table-land,  or  perhaps  mountain-knot,  in  which  the 
Joliba,  Quorra,  or  Niger,  the  Gambia,  Uie  Bokelle,  and  the  upper 
feeders  of  the  Senegal  take  their  rise.  From  this  same  plateau  one 
mountain  range  runs  north-east,  forming  the  watenhed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Niger  sad  the  Senegal;  another  takes  a  north-western 
direction,  dividing  the  feeders  of  the  Senegal  fh>m  those  of  the  Gambia ; 
while  a  third  range  runs  nearly  east  along  the  parallel  of  9*  N.  lat  to 
the  northward  of  the  territories  of  the  Mandingoes,  tiie  Fooli^is,  and 
the  Ashantees.  To  this  last  range  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountaina 
has  been  given,  from  the  word  *  kong,'  wfajch,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Mandingoes,  is  said  by  Park  to  mean  a  mountain.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Yarriba  the  range  is  said  to  turn  south-east,  and  to  terminate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tchadda  with  that 
river.  But  of  this  range,  if  it  forma  one  oontinuoua  mass,  very  little 
is  known.  Nothing  definite  has  been  ascertained  regarding  its  length, 
width,  or  height  TSsirBaAMBiA.]  The  highest  known  parts  of  it  aro 
said  not  to  exceed  2500  feet  above  the  soil  The  Kong  Mountains  seen 
by  Mungo  Park  however  must  attain  a  much  higher  elevation,  as  they 
aro  seen  fipom  a  great  distance.  According  to  the  information  obtained 
by  Mollien  from  the  natives,  mountsins  occur  between  7*  and  10**  W. 
long.,  8*  and  9*  N.  lat,  which  aro  covered  with  snow  all  the  year 
round.  But  Cailli^,  who  traversed  them  from  west  to  east^  near 
10"*  N.  lat,  did  not  observe  snow  on  the  mountains;  he  found  that 
the  moderate  ridges  which  lay  in  his  way  wen  separated  from  one 
another  by  fertile^  well-watered,  and  extensive  plains,  and  that  the 
valleya  wero  not  numerous^  and  comparatively  abort 

(Mungo  Park;  Mollien;  Clapperton  and  Lander;  and  CaUli4» 
Travels  through  Central  Africa,) 

KONQSBERG.    [Aqobrhuub.] 

KONIGSBERG,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  £ast  Prussia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N.  bf  the  Baltic,  N.E.  by 
Russia,  £.  by  the  government  of  Ghimhinnan,  S.  by  Poeen,  and  W.  by 
the  governments  of  Marien  werder  and  Damdg.  Ita  area  is  8636  squan 
miles,  including  the  large  bay  called  the  Frisches  Haff,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1849  waa  847,538,  of  whom  525  wero  Jews;  385 
Mennonites,  and  the  rest  Svangelicala  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  4 
to  1.  The  government  borders  on  the  Baltic  from  the  Gulf  of  Danadg  to 
the  Russian  frontier.  The  coaat  is  low  and  indented  by  two  extensive 
shallow  freah-water  bays,  which  communicate  with  the  Baltic  each  by 
a  narrow  strait  towards  its  eastern  extremity.  These  aro  the  Cnrisohea- 
Haff  and  the  Frisches-Hail(  which  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
Several  ama  of  the  Vistula,  the  Passarge^  which  is  navinble,  and 
many  other  rivera,  fall  into  the  Frisches-HaiC  [Oahzio  ;  YnrruLA.] 
The  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  government  is  a  flat  agricultural 
countiy,  with  some  extensive  forests.  Wheat,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  Ac., 
aro  the  chief  products.    Cattle  and  sheep  aro  numerous. 

The  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Konigsbeig  ii  KoKiaaBBRa 

Memel,  the  most  northern  town  in  Prussia^  ia  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dange,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  that  joins  the 
Curischee-Haff  to  the  Baltia  It  Ib  fortified  snd  well  buil^  and  has  a 
safe  harbour  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  ia 
crossed  by  a  bu*,  on  which  thero  is  from  13  to  18  feet  water.  The  town 
is  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  exports  consist  of  timber,  hemp, 
flax,  corn,  tow,  staves,  linseed,  ofl,  oil-cake,  rags,  hides^  tidlow,  bristles^ 
fta,  most  of  which  aro  brought  from  Poland  and  Russia.  The  imports 
aro  chiefly  aalt^  coals^  herrijiigs^  colonial  produce,  and  manufrctured 
goods.  The  number  of  ships  that  arrived  in  1849  was  1074,  about 
half  of  which  wero  in  baUast;  the  departures  numbered  1072.    Ib 


m 


koniqsbem. 


K0BB07AK. 


life  town  thcTO  «re  Beivenl  brew»riM,  diflftilleriei^  lOAp  fai^riea,  oil  and 
aaw-millg,  ship^building  yarda)  woollen  faoisoiieay  Ac.  The  population 
is  about  10,000.  On  the  north-eaat  ride  of  the  entnnce  of  the  narbour 
ia  a  lightfaonae,  128  feet  high,  in  55*  48'  V*  N.  lal,  21*  6'  2"  E.  long. 
^  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  4, 1854. 

Etuienburg,  on  the  Ghiber,  a  feeder  of  the-  Alle,  aboat  60  miles 
3.E.  from  Kdnigeberg,  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  a  gymnasium, 
with  11  prolsssors  and  about  190  pupils. 

JSraimmergf  a  busy  commeroial  town  on  the  PlBssaige,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  Uiat  river  into  the  FVisohes-Haff,  has  a  population  of  8500, 
who  manufiMture  cloth,  leather,  and  yam,  and  export  con  and  timbw. 
Brwmsbeig  la  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Brmelond,  and  has  a  Catholic  theological  college,  and  a  Catholic 
gymnasium,  with  18  professors  and  822  pupils  (in  1850).  A  railway 
passing  through  Braunsbeig  oonheots  KSnigsberg  with  Danaig. 

KONIGSBEBO,  tiie  capital  of  the  i»oTince  of  Sast  Prussia,  is 
sctnated  in  54*  42'  12'  K.  lat.,  20''  29'  15"  E.  long.,  on  the  navigable 
livevPregel,  which  falls  into  the  FriAches^Haff  about  four  miles  below 
the  eity,  840- miles  in  a  straight  line  N.E.  from  Berlin,  but  420  mUes 
by  raflway  throus^  Stettini  Woldenberg,  and  Bromberg ;  and  has 
a  population  of  75,284.  The  river,  running  from  east  to  west, 
approaches  the  dty  in  two  arms,  wMch  unite  and  form  an'  island, 
^onigsbeig  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  this  island. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  called  the  Old  Town,  Lobenicht^  and  tiie 
Kneiphof,  besides  the  royal  palace  and  the  citadel  Friedericksbetg,  and 
four  laige  suburbs  and  ten  smaller  ones  called  Liberties.  The  Old 
Town  and  Lobenicht,  both  of  which  are  on  the  north  side  ot  the 
river,  are  built  on  seven  hills,  and  the  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  the 
•oil  of  which  is  swampy,  and  the  houses  are  erected  on  piles. 

Konigsberg  originated  in  a  wooden  fort  erected  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  1255- on  the  eminence,  near  the  Pregel,  where  the  palace 
iM(w  stands.  In'1257  another  fort  was  built  of  stone,  surrounded  with 
douUa  waUsfinfaM  towers,  and  a  moat  The  infant  town  was  plundered 
and  burned  in  1264,  and  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  death  or  slavery 
settled  in  the  v«lley  between  tiie  palace  and  the  river.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  prssent  Old  Town.  In  1800  the  L^benicht,  tUl  then  a 
village,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  town,  and  in  1827  the  Kneiphof 
was  founded.  Thus  Konigsberg  consisted  originally  of  three  townsi, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  magistrates  and  juriwliction.  The  suburbs 
were  graduallT  added,  and  the  city  became  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  places  of  the  north.  In  1865  it  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  in  145^,  when  Marienbeig  was  betrayed  to  the  Poles, 
Konigsberg  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  onler,  and  so  remained  till  Prussia  was  transformed  into  a 
duchy  in  1528,  some  time  previous  to  which  tiie  Reformatdon  had 
made  great  progress  in  that  province.  In  1657  Prussia  was  ceded  by 
the  peace  of  Wehlan  to  the^  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  built  the 
citadel  to  overawe  the  citizens.  In  1701  FVederidk  ilL  was  crowned 
here  as  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  Konigs- 
beig  was  occupied  from  1758  to  1764  by  the  Russians,  who  governed 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  empress  Elisabeth;  and  it  again 
suflbred  severely  irom  the  exactions  of  the  French,  who  occupied  it 
in  1807,  after  the  diastrous  battle  of  Friedland. 

The  want  of  regularity  in  plan,  and  the  mean  appearance  of  the 
streets,  which  are  generally  narrow  and  often  crooked,   make  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  a  stranger :  the  few  handsome  public  and 
private  edifices  are  scattered  over  the  whole  city.    There  are  seven 
wooden  bridges  over  the  PregeL    TIm  castle,  or  royal  palace,  has 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  beautified  tOl  it  has  obtained  its  present 
form.    The  most  interesting  parts  of  it  are  the  church,  the  Muscovite 
hall  (274  Iset  long  and  59  feet  wide  without  pillars),  and  the  tower 
(240  feet  high,  27S  feet  above  ihe  Pregel),  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  prospect  ef  the  city  and  environs.    The  most  remark- 
able building  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  in  1882,  and 
containing  a  fine  organ  with  5000  pipes,  many  excellent  paintmgB,and 
monuments  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  SInights  and  of  the 
dukes  of  Prussia.  The  Albrecht  University,  founded  by  Albrecht  firat 
duke  of  Prussia  in  1544,  has  49  professors  and  lecturers,  and  884 
students.    It  has  four  fsculties— IVotestant  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy.  Connected  with  the  university  ane  a  library  of  45,000 
volumsB,  a  botanio  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  There  are 
likewise  three  gymnasia-^one  m  the  fVederioksbei|^,  with  16  professors 
and  218  pupils  in  1850;  one  in  the  Altstadt,  with  18  professors  and 
367  pupils ;  and  one  m  the  Kneiphof,  with  14  professors  and  272 
pupils.     There  are  also  very  numerous  schools,   many  charitable 
institutions,  an  exchange,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre.    Kom'gsberg  has 
many  manufectories  of  woollens,  linen,  silk,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
sugar;  it  haa  celebrated  breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  ship-building 
Tsrds,  and  an  extensiTe  trade  in  com,  ic    Its  geographical  position 
has  long  made  it  an  important  place  of  trade.    Only  vessels  of  hght 
draft  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  large  vessels  discharge  and  load  by 
lighten  at  PiUau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frisches-Hafi;  in  the  Gulf  of 
Banaig.    During  1849  622  vessels  entered  Kdnigsberg  and  Pillau,  219 
of  which  were  in  ballast;  the  rest  brought  wine,  fruits,  coal,  salt, 
sugar,  herrings,  fish,  train-oil,  iron,  &a    The  departures  were  565 
vessels  laden  wHh  grain,  oil-cake,  rape-  and  flax-seed,  flax,  timber,  &c. 
Beer,  hemp,  tallow  and  wax,  bristles  and  quills,  are  likewise  exported. 
.  KONIGSBERG.    [BnAvniNBUBa;  Eoir.]  . 


KONIOOSHL    [Ajamrua  JblaxoL] 

KONIYEH  (Kouieh,  Koniah)i  a'  city  in  Ajia  Minorv  capital  of  the 
pashalic  of  Karaosan,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia  and 
Pamphylia,  is  situated  in  a  wide  plain  in  87''  54'  N.  lat,  82*  40'  £.  long., 
805  miles  K  by  S.  from.  Smyrna,  and  the  aame  distance  S.E.  from 
Constantinaple:  population,  80,000.  The  town  iaaurroonded  by  walls 
built  with  well-cut  blocks  of  stone,  and  strengthened  by  square  towers, 
some  of  them  richly  omameQted  with  cornices,  an^lMeques,  lions'- 
heads,  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  walla  rise  from  the  brink  of  a 
wide  fosse,  and  are  p&sreed  by  handsome  gateways,  some  of  which  are 
constructed  with  fragments  of  ansient  structnrsa.  Within  the  city, 
when  seen  by  Hamilton,  presented  little  except  nrin  and  decay; 
large  spaees  lay  covered  withheapsof  dilapidated  mosquea  and  deserted 
housea  The  modem  town  and  the  baaaars  occupy  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  aite,  where  also  is  the  konak,  or  palace  of  the  pasha  The 
houses  are  low,  and  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood.  The  old 
csBtle,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  crumbling  to  pieces, 
its  stone-feoings  having  been  removed  to  bufld  the  pasha's  konak. 
Koniyeh  contains  many  beautiful  remains  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Alettin  «n  the 
caatlohill,  and  the  Injemi  ICmareh  Bjami  (Ifosque  with  the  Minaret 
reaching  to  the  Stars),  which  is  exquisitely  adorned  with  delicate 
traeoy,  fretwork,  and  mouldings.  The  irdnareta  are  chiefly  of  glased 
tiles  and  bricks  of  various  colours^  red  and  blue  prevailing.  The  old 
Turidsh  prison,  which  forms  part  ii  the  westem  wall,  is  an  faitersating 
half-ruined  structure^  bearing  some  resemblsnoo  to  a  gothic  castle 
with  its  tuhied  towers,  battlements,  and  keep.  The  pasha's  konak  is 
a  large  straggflng  buildmg  approa^ed  by  a  raised  causeway  between 
extensive  burial-grounds,'  part  of  the  site  being  now  used  as  a  oemeteiy. 
The  other  objects  of  note  in  tha  town  are  its  large  banar%  several 
medresseh,  or  colleges,  seversl  sepulchral  chapda,  a  few  Armenian 
churches,  the  public  baths  and  khans,  and  the  tomb  of  a  Moalem  saint 
venerated  all  over  Tui^ey.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  carpeta 
and  blue  and  yellow  marocco  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  and  sknis  are 
sent  to  Smyrna  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  belted 
by  a  small  breadth  of  garden-ground,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
vesdure  by  irrigatioiL  The  rest  of  the  plain  in  aummer  is  a  dusty 
desert ;  in  winter  flooded  and  impassable.  The  cHy  is  supplied  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  chiefly  from  tiie  Greek  vilhige  of  ZUUek,  which 
is  two  hours'  distant,  and  situated  in  a  gorge  among  the  tiuohytic 
hiUs  westward  of  Koniyeh.  This  village  is  inhabited  by  about  5000 
Greeks,  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Koniyeh,  who  were 
driven  out  snd  obliged  to  settle  here  by  the  Turks  when  they  captured 
the  city. 

Koniyeh  is  the  ancient  leotmim,  which  Xenophon  says  (*  AnaK,'  L  2) 
was  in  Phrygia;  in  later  times  it  was  considered  the  capital  of 
L^caonia.  Under  the  Romans  it  seems  to  have  risen  in  importancei, 
Cicero  spent  ten  days  in  Iconium  on  his  way  to  Cfficia  <'  Bpist  ad 
Atticum,'  V.  20).  In  the  first  age  of  Christianity  it  is  deeeribed  as  a 
populous  dty  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jewa  St.  P^ul  and  St  Barnabas 
preached  in  the  synsgogue  of  Iconium.  Under  the  Greek  emperors 
the  dty  conthiued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Lycaonia ;  but  it  was 
wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  snd  afterwards  by  the  Selju- 
kian  Turks  about  ▲.d.  1075,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  tiieir 
dominions.  Under  the  Seljukian  sultans^  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  The  Sdjukian 
dynasty  and  power  terminated  in  1294.  After  a  period  of  anarchy 
the  city  was  seised  by  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
in  Asisi,  which  had  Brusa  for  its  capital  From  this  time  Koniyeh 
declined  rapidly.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
completely  defeated  the  Turks  near  Koniyeh,  December  20, 1832. 

A  Christian  synod  held  at  Iconium  about  ^.d.  280  pronounced  against 
the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.  Koniyeh  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Modems  as  a  sacred  dty;  many  dervishes  reaide  in  it^  and  it  is  vidted 
by  many  pilgrims. 

(Hamilton,  JSmtankei  in  Atia  Minor;  DieUmory  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Oeoffraphy;  London  Oeoffraphieal  Joumalf  vols,  viii  and  x. ; 
OonvenaHono-Lexieon;  L'Art  de  ViHfier  let  Datee,) 

KOOBA.    [GsoBOiA.] 

KOOM.    [Pbbsia.] 

KOORAM,  RIVER.    fAFaffAHiBTAir.] 

KOOTAia    [GnoROiA.] 

KOPREINITZA.    [Croatia.] 

KORDOFAN,  a  country  in  Africa  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  extends 
fifom  about  15*  20'  to  10^  N.  kt,  28'  to  82'  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Dsr-Fur,  which  lies  to  the  west,  and  from  Nubia,  by  deserts. 
On  the  east  it  extends  to  the  Bahr^-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  whioh 
divides  it  from  Sennaar.  Its  southern  boundary-line  is  stated  to  be 
formed  by  extendve  forests  covering  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Deir  or  Tuggala  Mountains,  and  inhabited  by  negroes. 

The  southern  districts  as  far  north  as  12*  N.  lat,  have  a  broken 
surfroe,  and  the  hills  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  condd arable  height  This 
part  of  the  country  contains  many  springs  and  wella  The  country 
north  of  12"  N.  lat.  may  be  considered  as  an  elevated  and  mostly 
level  plain,  on  which  several  isolated  groups  of  hills  rise  at  consider- 
able diBtanoes  from  one  another.  These  hills  are  the  only  places 
which  are  inhabited,  because  it  is  only  in  thdr  neighbourhood  that 
wells  ara  found  that  yidd  water  all  the  year  ix>und.  Certain  wandering 
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tribes  visit  some  depressions  in  the  plain,  where,  in  the  rainy  BeBSOZ^ 
temporary  lakes  are  formed,  which  preserve  the  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  plain  itself  is  partly  covered  with  gran 
and  partly  with  low  thorny  buwos ;  in  a  few  plaoes  forest-trees  ocour, 
among  which  is  the  baobab,  or  AdansonicL  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  April  to  September.  In  the  dry  season  the  plain  is  changed 
into  a  desert  No  river  traverses  this  country,  with  tiie  exoeptlon  of 
the  Bahi^el-Abiad. 

Agriculture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbonrhoo4  of  the 
inhabited  places.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  two  kinds 
of  millet,  called  durrha  and  doghen,  aa^  simaim  or  seesamoxn.  In  a 
few  places  WLheat  and  barley  are  growa  The  wandering  Beduln 
tribes  have  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  The  horses  are  of  an 
excellent  breed,  and  the  cattle  have  a  hunoh  of  UA,  The  tribes  of 
negroes  inhabiting  the  southern  hilly  country  keep  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  sheep^  and  goats,  but  few  camels  and  horses.  AmojDg  the  wild 
animals  Ruppell  mentions  c^lephants,  glides,  and  several  kiods  of 
antelopes.  The  principal  exports  to  £|g3rpt  are  gold  and  silver,  cattle- 
hides,  sheep-skins,  gum-arabic,  and  cattle.  Of  gum-arabic  as  much  aa 
5000  camel-loads  have  been  sent  to  Cairo  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Iron  is  abundant  and  worked. 

Kordofan  was  sul^ect  to  the  sovereign  of  Sennaar  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  taken  from  him  by 
the  king  of  Dar-Fur,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  to  the  year  1820, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt  At  the 
time  when  the  country  was^  under  the  king  of  Dar-Fu^  Obeid,  its 
capital,  was  a  considerable  town,  and  regular  caravans  resorted  to  it 
for  slaves,  ivory,  gold-dust,  gum-arabic,  ostrich  feathers^  tamarinds, 
and  honey;  but  on  tl^e  occupation  of  the  Egyptian  Turks  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  Riippell  estimates  its  population  at  about  6000« 
He  mentions  a  place,  ShabuUi  which  is  a  kind  of  entrepot  for  the 
caravans  that  traverse  eastern  Sudan  from  east  to  west  and  tonnect 
it  with  Sennaar  and  Habesh.  Two  roads  lead  from  Sennaar  to  Obeid, 
two  others  from  the  last-mentioned  place  t^  Dabbe  in  Dongola,  and 
three  to  Cobbe  in  Dar-Fur. 

(Riippell,  JReisen  in  Nubian,  Kordqfan,  vnd  dim  PeiroMckem 
Arabien,) 

KORONI.    rCoaoN.l 

KDSLIN.    [CosLiN.] 

KOSTEND  J£,  or  KUSTEND  JI,  a  sea-port  town  or  rather  viUage  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  the  Dobrudsoha  at  the  eastern  termina* 
tion  of  the  fortification  called  Trajan's  Wall,  225  nules  in  a  straight 
line  nearly  due  north  from  Constantinople,  and  about  40  miles  £. 
from  Rassova.  The  town,  which  oonsists  of  about  500  houses,  is  built 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  on  a  peninsular  projection  of  lime- 
stone rook,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
about  100  feet,  and  shelters  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side.  The 
harbour  is  exposed,  except  on  the  north  side,  and  ill  adapted  for  large 
ships,  having  in  places  only  7  feet  water.  Kostendje  oooupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  OorutatUiana,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  and  named  from  Constantine  the  Great  It  retains  in  its 
ruined  mole  traces  of  Roman  masonry.  The  town  has  some  trade  ia 
corn.  The  project  of  opening  a  channel  for  the  Danube  across  the 
Dobrudscha  by  the  chain  of  lakes  called  Kara>Su  into  the  harbour  of 
Kostendje  has  been  ofben  mooted.    [Dobrudsoha.] 

KOSTROMA.    [CosTROMA.] 

KOTHEN,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  spot  near  the  Zittau,  in  51*"  46'  K.  lat,  12'*  ^*  E.  lo^.^  at 
the  junction  of  railways  from  Berlin,  Magdebui^g^  Bembuig,  and 
Leipzic,  from  which  it  is  respectively  distant  98,  82, 12,  and  40  miles. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Slavonians,  and  was  devastated  in  JLD.  927  by 
Henry  L  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town 
presents  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance;  it  is  about  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  surrounded  with  high  wall&  It  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  town;  the  chief  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace 
and  castle,  town-haU,  one  Reformed,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  church.  It  also  possesses  various  charitable  institutions ;  a 
normal  school,  a  public  library  and  museum  of  natural  history,  pipture 
gallery,  a  theatre,  and  some  Imenand  woollen  manuiactures.  Kotben 
carries  on  some  trade  in  com  and  wooL 

KOTTBUS.    [Brandenbueq.] 

KOZLOFF,  GEUSLEV,  or  EUPATORIA,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Taurida,  on  the  west  coast  of  .the  Crimea,  i$ 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Kalamita»  in  about  45°  14' 
N.  lat,  88**  25'  E.  long.,  40  miles  N.  W.  from  Simfexop<A  the  capital  of 
the  Crimea,  and  45  miles  N.  by  W.  in  a  straight  line  from  Sevastopol 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  8200,  cbJMfly 
Tartars  and  Karaitic  Jews,  with  a  few  Greek  and  Armenians.'  The 
port  is  shallow  admitting  only  vessels  of  about  8  fact  draug^t^  but 
tolerably  safe  and  never  frozen  up.  The  bay  forms  ip  exfiellent  road- 
stead, and  ships  may  approach  within  cablets  length  of  the  shore,  but 
it  is  exposed  to  the  west  and  south  winds  which  cause  a  heavy  surf 
all  along  the  coast  The  town  which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  crumbUng 
wall  isilt-built;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  the  houses^ 
low  and  built  of  bricks  and  day,  open  upon  courts  or  gsxdens  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  but  present  to  the  street  only  low  dei^  walls.  The 
principal  Jl>uilding8  are  a  Russo-Greek  church,  several  mosques,  an 
Armenian  churchi  two  pretty  synagoguea  belonging  to  the  Kaiaitio 


Jews,  a  baBaar,  several  khans,  and  the  house  in  which  the  governor 
of  the  district  reaidea.  The  principal  industrial  products  are  leather, 
felt  stuffi^  and  wood-work.  The  town  is  famous  for  the  preparation  of 
the  black  lambsUns,  known  in  England  aa  'Astrakhans,'  There  are 
several  shore-lakes  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  on  which  a  good  deal 
of  salt  is  gathered  in  summer.  The  water  in  the  tows  and  neighbour- 
hood is  bad.  Before  the  Russian  ooeupation  of  the  Crimea,  Ko^loff, 
it  is  said,  had  a  population  of  80,000,  and  was  the  centre  of  all  the 
export  trade  of  the  oountiy.  In  order  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  it  was  made  a  free-port  for  a  limited  period  from  the  year 
1798,  and  its  trade  partially  recovered,  but  subaequently  dwindled  away 
on  the  rise  of  Odeska.  It  stiU  carries  on  some  trade  in  salt,  corn, 
flour,  bar-iron,  wool,  hides,  bntter,  wax,  hairskinw,  &a  There  is  a 
quarantine  statbn  at  Koalo£ 

Kozloff  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  jSVpo^OfiO)  or  £tipa^ 
toritm,  founded  by  Kithridates  Eupator  and  named  after  him.  The 
Russians  call  it  Eupatoria,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  two  plaoes 
are  identical  Some  authors  say  that  the  site  of  ^e  ancient  £up»> 
toria  ia  marked  by  the  village  of  Inkerman  on  the  north  shor«  of  the 
Bay  of  Sevastopol,  where  there  are  ancient  ruins.  Be  this  as  it  mtiiy, 
Kozloff  under  the  Tartars  was  one  of  tho  most  important  and 
populous  towns  in  the  Crimea.  The  Russians  took  it  in  178$«  1771» 
and  in  1783,  when  with  the  whole  of  .the  Crimea  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Czars.  In  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  the  Crimea  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Allies  Sept  18, 1854. 

KRAIK,  or  CARNIOLA,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is 
bounde4  N.  by  Carinthia,  E.  by  Styria  and  Croatia,  S.  by  Croatia 
and  the  KUstenland,  and  W.  by  FriuU  and  the  drole  of  GK>r8»  The 
area  is  8838  square  miles,  and  the  popttlation«  aooording  to  the  oensua 
of  16(50-51^  was  468,956. 

The  surface  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
chain  of  the  Camic  Alps  penetrates  into  the  north-west  of  the  crown- 
land,  where  it  terminates  in  the  mass  of  Mount  Terglou,  Uie  higheft 
point  of  which  rises  to  10,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  an  offset  or  oontinuation  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  which  springs  from  the  main  chain  near  t^e  village  of 
WeissenfeJa  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  crownland,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Drave  and  Uie  Save,  and  running  in  i^  genend 
south-east  direction  between  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  through  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  where  it  terminates  in.  the  valley  of  ti^e  Danube.  This 
range,  which  is  distinguished  by  ditfei^t  names,  qovers  w^th  its  rami- 
fications all  that  part  of  the  crownland  whi<^  lies  north  of  the  Sa^ 
its  highest  pomts  being  the  Loibelbexg  (5477  foot),  the  Sattolbeig, 
farther  east,  and  the  Steiner  Alps  to  the  north  of  the  villi^e  of  Stein, 
which  rise  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  t^e  sea.  Theee  mountains 
are  distinguished  by  their  singular  forms,  and  consist  of  steep,  rugged* 
and  for  the  most  part  naked  masses  of  limestone,  with.  Imt  scan^ 
vegetation  and  little  timber.  They  are  crossed  by  three  roads,  one 
from  Villach  to  Laybaoh  by  the  Wuraen  Pass  and  w  Upper  SanthaJl; 
a  second  from  Ellagenfurt  to  Laybach  by  th^  Leobcd  or  I^oibel  Paos 
(4082  feet) ;  and  a  third  from  Marbuxv  and  CilU  to  Laybaoh  l^  the 
Trojana  Pass,  which  is  also  traversed  by  the  Vienna-Tneete  railw^, 
now  open  aa  far  as  Laybach.  In  the  angle  between  the  main  chain  «if 
the  Camic  Alps  and  the  chain  tbat  forms  their  oontiouation  soutl^r 
eastward,  the  Save  has  its  rise  in  the  glaciers  that  pover  the  nortbana 
flanks  of  Mount  Terglou. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  crownland  are  oovered  by 
the  Julian,  or  Krainer  Alps,  and  their  rannfloations.  The  Julian  Alps 
run  south-east  from  Mount  Terglou  between  the  Upper  Save^  and  the 
Ison20  to  Mount  ^eck  in  Croatia,  reachiog  the  height  of  7458  fee* 
above  the  sea  in  the  Snimik,  or  Schnmbeiig^  dlose  to  the  Croatian 
frontier,  A.  branch  runs  southward  from  tl^  main  chain  neatf  Idrin 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  edge  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria;  and 
along  the  western  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Wippaoh 
extends  a  stony  wilderness  oalled  the  Karat,  whioh  is  a  platMU  of 
limestone  rocks  abounding  with  strange  chasms  and  fiasursa  anct 
funnel-shaped  cavities,  infested  bv  furious  winds,  and  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  v^petation.  In  all  wis  region  there  ia  not  a  ains^  tree ; 
in  a  few  sheltered  si>ots  a  little  com  is  grown,  ax^  the  vine  js  seen  to 
creep  along  the  crevioee  of  the  rocks.  The  Kant  ia  ooime«ted  by  the 
Kanas  Mountains  (4000  feet)  near  Wippach.  with  the  nvun  ch«n  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  here  called  Bimbaumerwald.  From  the  Schneebeig 
a.branch  of  the  Julian  Alps  runa  between  the  Kulpa  and  the  Gur£ 
reaching  in.the  summit  of  Jauemig  an.elevaMoq^  of  above  6000  feet^ 
and  stretching  ^p  to  the  Save  in  the  moat  eastern  pari  of  Uie  crownland. 
The  Julian  Alps  consist  of  granujLous  limestone  which  is  shattsfed  into 
rugged  fragments,  rent  by  chasms,  and  ful^  of  grottoes,  oaverUB»  and 
undexground  passages,  abounding  with  t^a  most  beautifid  stalactites. 
The  rain  that  faUs  and  the  snow  that  melt#  upon  them^  form  atseamp, 
whicl^i  for  the  moat  part  flow  in  subterranean  cbianels,  ^ad  the  waat 
of  moisture  at  the.  surface  gives  these  mountains  an  aig^ct  of  the  moul 
repulsive  barrenness.  It  is  said  that  there  are  sAyoj^  XOOO  groitoea  imd 
caverns  in  the  Julian  Alps,  the  most  celebrated  o<  which  aria  those  in 
the  neighbourho'^  of  Adeiabiro.  Innuxnerable  rinUists  dijaappeac 
in  the  caloareoua  soil,  and  periodical  fountains  aprii^  forth;  eveO 
large  streams  plunge  more  than  once  into  the  ohaamm  which  int«> 
sect  the  surface  of  the  region^  and  pursue  for  a  time  an  undemnmndi 
course.    Kevertheksi^  aome  of  the  vaUay •  preaent  piotmres^w  inmnj. 
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Mpeoiallv  those  of  the  Sare  and  its  feeders,  aod  the  WippadL    The 

firinoipal  roads  that  cross  the  Julian  Alps  in  Camiola  lead  from 
iaybach  to  Idria,  and  from  Laybach  by  the  Adelsberg^  Pass  (2159 
feet)  across  the  Karst  to  Trieste.  This  last  is  intersected  by  a  road 
from  Gors  through  SL-Veit  and  Senosetsch  to  Fiume. 

Elcept  in  the  riTer-valleys  which  form  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  surface,  the  soil  is  yery  unfruitful,  naked  mountains, 
rocky  levels,  marriies,  or  sandy  flats  being  the  prevailing  characters  of 
the  country.  The  dimate  on  the  mountains  and  uplands  is  sharp ; 
the  winters  severe  and  long ;  snow  disappears  from  the  mountain  tops 
only  in  the  hei^^t  of  summer.  The  Bora,  or  north-east  winds,  at  times 
sweep  the  Kant  and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  country  with 
furious  violence.  In  the  glens  and  valleys  the  soil  is  better,  in  many 
parts  ferUle,  the  climate  much  milder,  and  the  vine,  the  chestnut,  and 
maice  flourish.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  some  wheat>  potatoes,  pulse,  flax, 
hops,  and  fruit  are  grown.  In  some  parts  the  mountain  slopes  are 
clothed  with  pine,  oi3:,  and  beech  forests,  but  they  have  been  consider- 
ably thinned  for  the  use  of  the  smelting-frimaoes.  On  the  mountains 
many  rare  Alpine  plants,  medidnal  herbs  and  roots  are  found.  Homed 
cattle  and  hones  are  small ;  swine  and  poultry  abound.  Among  the 
wild  animals  are  deer,  wild  boars,  the  chamois  goat,  foxes,  &a  Bears 
and  wolves  are  rare.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Of  game  fowl  the 
principal  kinds  are  pheasants,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes^  and  water- 
fowL  Among  the  minerals  the  most  important  are  iron,  quicksilver, 
copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  alum,  ooal,  marble,  gypsum,  rock-crystal,  &c. 
The  great  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  the  west  of  the  crown  land, 
have  been  long  famous;  the  entrance  to  them  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  of  Idria;  they  fbrmeriy  yielded  16,000  cwt  yearly.  The 
industrial  products  comprise  chiefly  bar-iron,  iron  and  steel  articles, 
such  as  scyUies,  sickles,  nails,  files,  &c ;  copper  articles,  woollen-doth, 
leather,  linen,  lace,  pottery,  paper,  straw-hats,  canvaas,  horse-hair 
sieves,  tiles,  Qerman  tinder,  &o.  A  good  number  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  mining  and  metalluxgy.  There  ia  a  considerable  trade 
in  timber  and  firewood. 

The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo.  The  Sfwe^  or 
iSioNA,  rises  on  the  northern  flank  of  Mount  Terglou,  and  runs  flrst  east- 
ward along  that  mountain  mass,  and  then  southward  for  a  short 
distance  to  its  junction  with  the  Savenitza ;  its  course  is  then  south- 
south-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Laybach,  in  which  the  river 
Laybach  joins  it  on  its  right  bank.  The  river  then  runs  eastward  till 
it  reaches  the  bonndaiy,  along  which  it  runs  in  a  south-east  direction 
till  it  enters  Croatia  a  few  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Guric, 
whidi  passes  NeustadtL  The  Itowm  (the  andent  SontMu)  rises  on  the 
southern  dope  of  Mount  Texglou,  from,  which  it  runs  southward 
through  the  western  part  of  Camiola  and  the  cirde  of  Gorts  in  the 
Kustenland.  At  a  short  distance  above  Aquileia  the  Isonio  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  Isonzato  and  the  Sdoobo,  which  indose  the  isle 
of  Morosina,  and  after  their  re-union  enter  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  The 
prindpal  feeders  of  the  Isonso  are,  on  the  rights  the  Torre,  which 
drains  a  part  of  the  province  of  Friuli,  and  on  the  left  the  Idria  and 
the  Wippach,  both  or  which  flow  in  a  north-west  direction,  the  former 
passing  the  town  of  Idria  and  entering  the  Isonxo  above  Canal,  the 
latter  falling  into  it  between  Gorez  and  Gradisca.  Both  the  Save  and 
the  Isonso  are  subject  to  inundations  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring  and  after  'the  autumnal  rains.  The  Save  is  navigable  in 
Camiola,  and  a  river-port  has  been  formed  at  Steinbruck,  a  station  on 
the  Vienna-Trieste  railway  to  the  south  of  Cilli  The  Isonzo  la 
navigable  for  small  yessela  for  about  10  miles  above  its  mouth.  Both 
streams  are  available  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  mountain 
forests.  The  Isonzo  formed  part  of  the  eastem  boundary  of  Italy 
under  the  French  empire.  The  Laybath,  above  mentioned,  rises  near 
Adelaberg  under  the  name  of  Poik;  this  stream  loses  itself  in  the 
grotto  of  Adelsbei^and  re-appears  in  the  Unt^  which  sgain  sinks  bdow 
the  surface,  but  re-appean  at  the  village  of  Ober-Laybach,  whore  it 
becomes  navigable  for  boats.  The  remarkable  Lake  of  Czirknitz,  or 
2Urknitz,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [Czirknitz.] 

The  crownland  is  divided  into  10  circles.  With  the  exception  of 
Laybach  and  Idria  the  towns  are  smalL  Laybach^  or  Laibctch,  the 
capital  of  tiie  crownland,  is  dtuated  in  46*  1'  48'  N.  lat,  14*  80' 
E.  long.,  268  miles  S.  by  K  from  Vienna  by  the  Vienna-Trieste 
railway ;  in  an  extenuve  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  riyer 
Laybach,  which  divides  the  dty  into  two  parts,  connecteid  by  five 
bridges ;  and  has  with  its  eight  suburbs  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  twdve  other  churches,  a 
lyoeum,  a  gymnadum,  and  many  other  public  institutiona  The  chief 
industrial  products  of  Laybach  are  porcelain,  linen,  and  refined  sugar ; 
there  is  an  active  trandt-trade  from  the  interior  to  Trieste,  in  which 
direction  a  railway  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  dtadel,  dtuated 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  At  a  diort 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  stone  Inidge  of  11  arches, 
540  paces  in  length,  over  the  Save.  Laybach  is  celebrated  for  the 
congress  hdd  there  in  1821.  The  other  towns  are  Stein,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Stdner  Alps,  from  the  summits  of  which,  10,274  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  maffnifioent  prospect  over 
Camiola;  Krsinbui^,  with  the  castle  of  Kiesdsteen;  Neumarkfl, 
fiunous  for  the  manuiacture  of  scythes,  dckles,  &a :  none  of  these 
towns  haye  so  many  as  2000  inhabitants. 

^eiiir«(M;  the  capital  of  a  oirde,  is  beautifriny  dtuated  on  the  river 


Gurk,  88  miles  RS.E.  from  Laybach.  It  ia  a  yery  pretty  regularly 
built  town,  with  three  churches,  a  gymnadum,  a  Franciscan  oonyent, 
and  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  only  other  place  of  importance  is  Idria,  a  mining  town,  famous 
for  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  were  accidentally  discoyered  by  a 
peasant  in  the  year  1497.  It  is  dtuated  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  vall^,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  22  miles  W.  frt>m 
Laybach,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Idria,  and  partly  on  sev«ml 
low  hills,  of  which  that  called  Mount  Calvary  is  distinguished  by  its 
height  and  picturesque  form.  The  town  consists  of  between  400  and 
500  houses,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  partly  by 
lace-making  and  straw-pkiting ;  but  the  greater  part  are  employed  in 
the  mines  and  works.  A  laige  building  called  Schlosa,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  contains  the  offices  of  the  managers  of  the  mines ;  dose 
to  it  ia  the  entrance  to  the  mine  by  a  laige  iron  gate,  which  opens  to 
a  horizontal  passage  hewn  in  the  solid  rook,  leading  to  a  flight  of  757 
steps  cut  in  the  limestone  rook,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
provided  with  a  hand-raiL  At  the  foot  of  tms  staircase  there  is  a 
small  aide  serving  as  a  chapd,  where  the  minen  perform  their 
devotions  before  &ey  proceed  into  ^e  mine,  and  wnere  a  couple 
of  tapers  burning  on  the  altar  help  to  cheer  the  gloom  that  reigns 
in  these  subterranean  cavems.  The  vidtor  proceeding  from  ttiis 
chapd  soon  reaches  various  adits  running  in  all  directions,  and  would 
soon  be  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  wiUiout  a  g^de.  This  mine  is 
one  of  the  greatest  euriodties  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  unequalled 
for  the  order,  beauty,  and  safety  which  are  remarked  in  every  part. 
The  noxious  exhalations  of  the  quicksilver,  which  sendbly  affect 
respiration,  and  the  sufibcating  heat,  soon  make  the  yidtor  anxious  to 
return  to  the  light  of  day,  to  whidi  he  ascends  by  a  perpendicular 
shaft  in  a  kind  of  box  or  case,  which  lands  him  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth  at  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  he  entered.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  mine  is  750  feet  About  150  tons  of  mercury 
are  produced  annually.  The  stamping-mills,  washing-houses,  furnaces, 
and  roasting-houses  for  the  refinement  of  the  mercurid  ore  are  at  a 
short  distance  bdow  the  town.  Beddes  the  quicksilver-works  there  ia 
a  manufactorr  of  cinnabar,  which  produces  1800  owt.  annually.  In 
the  vicinity  there  are  marble,  jasper,  and  freestone.  All  the  establish- 
ments for  smdting,  refining,  &&,  are  admirably  arranged,  and  there 
are  various  benevolent  institutions  for  the  poor  miners,  whose  health 
is  most  dreadfully  impaired  by  the  ddetenous  atmosphere  in  which 
they  ply  thdr  dckly  trade.  These  mines,  the  grottoes  of  Addsbei^, 
and  the  Lake  of  Czirknitz,  are  celebrated  as  'the  three  sights  of 
Camiola.' 

Camiola  wao^  until  the  recent  politicd  arrangement  of  the  Austrian 
empire  in  1849,  divided  into  the  three  drdes  of  Laybach,  Neust&dtl, 
and  Adelaberg,  which  corresponded  with  the  older  dividons  of  Upper, 
Lower,  and  Inner  Krain  respectively,  and  formed  the  government  of 
Laybach.  Kiain  was  early  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slavonic  stock, 
and  formed  in  the  lObh  century  an  independent  margraviate,  which  at 
a  later  period  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Carinthia  divided  between 
them,  and  which  was  raised  in  the  12th  centuxy  to  a  dukedom. 
The  duchy  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrol  in  1885  fell  to  the 
Earl  of  Gdrz,  from  whom  it  came,  through  fdlure  of  mde  issue,  to 
the  house  of  Austria  in  1864.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809 
Krain  vras  ceded  to  France,  and  constituted  part  of  the  Illyriau 
provinces.  In  1818  it  again  came  into  the  possesdon  of  Austria,  aud 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.    [Illtria.] 

Turkish  Croatia  is  sometimes  (we  know  not  whether  correctlj) 
called  Krain,  or  Kraina.    [Bosnia.] 

KRASNOI-YAR.    [AstHakhan.] 

KREMNITZ.     rHovoART.l 

KREMS,  KREMSMONSTER    [Ens.] 

KREUZNACH.    [Cbbdznaoh.] 

KRTCI  ISLANDS.    [Alxotian  Islands.] 

KUBA.    [Daohxstah.] 

KUBAN  (cdled  Kubm  by  the  Abasdans,  PsiuM  by  the  Cir- 
cassians), is  a  river  in  Russia,  which  originates  in  Mount  Caucasus, 
between  the  prindpd  range  and  Mount  Elbrooz.  Having  skirted  the 
southern  and  western  declivities  of  that  snow-capped  pesk,  it  turns  to 
the  north,  and  afterwards  to  the  west»  and  again  to  the  north  before 
it  leaves  the  mountain  range  near  GiigoriopoL  It  then  turns  again  to 
the  west  and  flows  along  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
it  divides  from  the  steppes  of  the  Tchemomorian  Cossaks.  Towards 
its  mouth  it  enters  a  low  fiat  countiy,  and  along  its  banks  sdt  re«sd- 
matdies  extend  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  plsin  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  an  island  cdled  the  Idand  of 
Taman.  One  shallow  branch,  called  by  the  Russians  Tchemaya 
Protoka,  runs  nearly  due  north,  and  falls  into  the  S«a  of  Azot  The 
other  branch,  whidi  preserves  the  name  of  Kuban,  continues  its 
westem  course  and  Calls  into  the  shore-lake  called  Kubanskoi  Liman, 
which  is  united  to  the  EOack  Sea  by  a  shdlow  passage  scMrcdy  100 
fathoms  wide.  The  Kuban  runs  nearly  400  miles,  and  with  a  rapid 
current  between  steep  rocky  banks  in  the  mountdns ;  in  the  plain  too 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  condderably  (12  to  18  feet)  bdow  the  surround- 
ing surface^  so  that  the  river  never  overflows  its  banks.  The  Kuban 
carries  down  all  the  drainage  of  the  northem  dope  of  the  vrestei'u 
Caucasus,  ftom  which  a  large  number  of  streams  flow  into  it  on  the 
left  bank.    Among  them  are  the  Zelenchuk,  the  Ourop,  the  Labi^ 
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^hich  receives  the  Tcbalmyk,  the  Einansau,  and  otiier  streaniB,)  the 
Chagouta,  or  Chahadgacha,  the  Spaga,  the  Soup,  and  the  Kara-Kuban, 
or  Afipa.  On  the  right  bank  it  receives  no  stream  worth  naming. 
The  river  abounds  with  fish.  It  is  navigable  for  river-baiges  up  to 
the  tovm  of  Yekaterinodai',  and  on  its  thinly  inhabited  banks  a 
number  of  small  fortresses  have  been  erected  to  protect  the  level 
country  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 

KUMANIA.    [CuMANiA.] 

KUNAWUR.    [BussAHKB.] 

K0NDUZ.      [TURKISTAN.] 

KUOPIO.    [Finland.] 

KURi  the  ancient  Cyrus,  a  river  of  Armenia,  rises  near  41"  N.  lat, 
42**  85'  K  long.,  in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Kars,  at  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ardahan  in  the  Turkish  pai^alic  of  Kara. 
After  flowing  through  the  plain  of  ArdiJian  in  a  (Urection  of  north 
by  east  it  runs  in  a  general  northern  course  to  the  latitude  of  Akhal- 
zikh,  which  town  it  leaves  a  little  to  the  west,  and  then  turning  to 
north-east  it  enters  Russian  Geoxgia,  where  it  gradually  declines  to 
the  east-flou^bh-east,  and  receives  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Caucasus  the  Arakui,  or  Aroffhor,  a  rapid  river,  which  brings  down  a 
great  mass  of  water.  Below  this  junction  the  Kur  is  a  very  consider- 
able river,  and  runs  nearly  south,  passing  the  large  town  of  Tiflia.  So 
far  its  course  is  bordered  by  high,  steep,  and  rocky  banks,  and  it  traverses 
a  hilly  country.  Below  Tiflis  it  enters  the  Plain  of  Kara,  where  its 
banks  are  alternately  low  and  high,  the  plain  being  considerably 
elevated  above  its  bed,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  cannot  be  used 
for  irrigating  any  part  of  it  In  this  plain  several  springs  of  petroleum 
occur.  The  Kur  runs  through  the  plain  mostly  in  an  east-south- 
eastern direction,  and  at  its  terminatiou  its  waters  are  increased  by 
those  of  the  Alazan,  another  powerful  river,  descending  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Alazan  is  the  ancient 
Alcusonius;  the  country  between  it  and  the  Kur  is  drained  by  the 
Tori,  or  Oori,  the  ancient  Cambifua,  up  which  Pompey  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  B.C.  65,  and  which  joins  the  Alazan  a  few  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Kur.  From  its  junction  with  the  Alazan 
the  Kur  traverses  a  hilly  country  of  some  extent,  and  then  enters  that 
extensive  plain  which  extends  along  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Baku  to  ^e 
Bay  of  Kizil  Agatch.  This  extensive  plain  is  broken  by  isolated  hills 
and  numerous  salt-marshes.  Some  of  the  hills  along  its  northern  border 
are  mud-volcanoes,  and  in  many  places  springs  of  petroleum  occur. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Kur  the  country  is  subject  to  inundations,  and 
overgrown  with  reeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  districts  nearest 
the  sea-coast  have  a  soil  impregnated  either  with  salt  or  petroleum, 
and  are  completely  sterile ;  but  towards  the  hills  and  mountains  which 
;Airround  the  plain  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  About  70  miles  from 
its  mouth  the  Kur  receives  the  Aras  on  the  right  bank  [A&as]  and 
becomes  navigable  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  and  is  about  140  yards 
wide.  About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  several 
branches,  of  which  the  outermost  are  the  largest.  On  the  left  main 
branch  is  Saltan,  a  collection  of  villages  rather  than  a  town,  but  a 
wealthy  place,  on  account  of  the  productive  fisheiy  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  river,  and  at  its  mouth.  The  fish  taken 
here  are  the  same  species  which  are  caught  at  Astrakhan — stuigeon, 
pike,  salmon,  shad.  &&  The  delta  of  the  Kur  projects  several  miles  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  560  miles. 
The  district  between  the  Kur  and  the  Aras  formerlv  belonged  to 
Persia;  the  watershed  between  the  two  rivers  is  formed  by  the  Kara- 
bagh  and  Alilghez  Mountains.  (Reinegg  and  Biberstein ;  London 
Oeoffraphical  Jowmal,  vols,  iii  and  iv. ;  Jhctionairy  of  Greek  and  Maman 
Oeoffraphy.) 

KURDISTAN  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  that  mountain 
region  which  divides  the  elevated  table-land  of  Iran  (Persia)  firom  the 
low  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Jezireh.  The  name  signifies  '  Land 
of  the  Kurds,'  and  as  this  lawless  people  have  spread  themselves  over 
a  laxge  part  of  Armenia  and  even  mto  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  term  ia  frequently  used  in  a  loose  sense  so  as  to  include  a 
much  wider  range  of  country  than  that  to  which  it  properly  applies. 
The  mountain  range  of  the  Erdesh-Dagh,  or  Arjerosh-Dagh  (38*  20' 
N.  lat.),  constitutes  the  boundary  line  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 
From  this  range  Kurdistan  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Persian  province  of  Luristan,  or  to  about  34*"  N.  lat  The  greatest  width 
of  this  mountain-region  ia  about  130  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  whole 
may  be  about  28,000  square  miles.  About  three-fourths  of  it  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  sultau,  and  form  portions  of  the  eyalets  of 
Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Van ;  the  remainder  belongs  to  Persia,  and  consti- 
tutes the  province  of  Kuxdistan,  of  which  Kermanshah  is  the  capital 

The  higher  mountain  region  occupies  the  northern  portion,  and 
extends  from  the  Erdosh-Tagh  to  a  range  which  on  the  west  approaches 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  south  of  Jezireh-ibn-Omar,  and  extends 
thence  in  an  east-by-south  direction  across  the  whole  region,  being 
overtopped  near  the  boimdaiy-line  of  Persia  by  the  elevated  peak  of 
Rowandiz  (10,120  feet  above  the  sea-level).  This  range  is  called  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  hardly  rises  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  Soli  Range ;  but  in  the  middle,  where  it  attains  8000  feet  and 
more,  the  El-Khair  Mountains  :  it  is  still  higher  where  it  approaches 
the  table-land  of  Iran.  The  whole  country  between  this  range  and 
the  Erdosh-Tagh  is  mountainous.  In  the  vicinity  of  its  northern 
limits  the  rocky  masses  are  rarely  and  not  deeply  furrowed  by  depres- 
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dons  in  the  shape  of  valleys.  They  form  a  table-land  from  6000  to 
7000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  whose  surface  presents  a  suo- 
cession  of  low  hUls  with  gentle  declivities  ead  small  plains  between 
them.  This  is  the  table-land  of  Ali-Bitgh,  on  which  very  few  lofty 
summits  rise.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  the  vegetation  scanty. 
It  is  mostly  used  as  pasture-ground  in  summer.  In  proceeding  south- 
ward the  country  gradually  changes  its  features.  The  valleys  sink 
deeper  and  the  masses  between  them  rise  higher,  and  thus  the  table- 
land is  changed  into  a  mountainous  country  consisting  of  high  ridges 
with  steep  aocUvities  and  comparatively  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ridges  attain  a  great  elevation,  as  the  Marannan  Moun- 
tains, the  Jawar-Tagh,  and  the  Jelooh  Mountains ;  the  Jawar-Tagh 
appears  to  be  the  highest,  and  to  rise  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  declivities  of  the  ridges  and  the  valleys  present 
a  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  numerous  forests  and  in  the  growtii  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  which  are  cultivated.  The 
forests  chiefly  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  from  which  immense 
Quantities  of  gjall-nuts  are  collected.  In  the  valleys  the  European 
Cerealia  are  raised ;  and  the  orchards  produce  apples,  pears,  {dums, 
and  cherries.  Many  of  the  valleys  open  towards  the  plain  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  these  are  wider;  but  the  larger  number  extend  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  seldom  more  thim  two  miles  wide,  and 
generally  not  half  so  much. 

This  portion  of  Kurdistan  is  in  possession  of  some  tribes  of  Kurds, 
which  were  till  lately  almost  independent  Probably  more  than  half 
the  population  are  Mohanunedans,  and  the  other  half  Christians, 
among  whom  the  Nestorians  are  the  most  numerous.  Their  patriarch 
resides  in  Julamerik,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  river 
Zab-Ala,  or  Great  Zab.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  this  rm^on 
are  the  towns  of  Akaditah  and  Rowandit  The  town  of  JiowawUi  is 
some  miles  west  of  the  peak  of  Rowandiz.  It  is  built  on  a  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  contains  more  than 
1000  houses,  and  perhaps  10,000  inhabitants.  Numerous  caravans 
pass  between  this  place  and  Mosul.  They  export  gall-nuts,  madder, 
hides,  and  tobacco,  and  bring  back  several  European  and  Indian 
articles.  In  ancient  times  the  district  just  noticed  was  called  Cord- 
yene,  or  Gordyene,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Karduchi,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Kurds,  and  evidently  named  from  them  also.    [  Abmsnia.] 

The  southern  portion  of  Kurdistan,  or  that  which  lies  between 
36"  and  34°  N.  lat,  can  hardly  be  called  mountainous,  except  in  its 
eastern  districts.  The  surface  however  is  greatly  diversified  by  several 
ranges  of  hills.  Three  such  ranges  may  be  traced  between  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  2iagros  Mountains.  These  three  ranges  go  by 
the  names  of  the  Hamrin  HiUs,  the  most  south-western,  Ali-Tagh, 
the  central  ridge;  and  Kara-Tagh,  the  north-eastern.  They  run 
murallel  to  one  another  firom  north-west  to  south-east  The  Hamrin 
Hills  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  the  town  of  Tekrit 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Zab-AsfSsJ,  or  Lesser  Zab  (near  35*  N.  lat) ;  the 
Ali-Tagh,  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Zab-Ala,  or  Great  Zab  (near 
86*'  N.  lat) ;  and  the  Kara-Tagh Joins  the  El-Khair  Mountains  south- 
west of  the  peak  of  Rowandiz.  These  ridges  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  several  places  by  hilly  tracts.  The  Turkish  part  of  this  region 
is  described  in  the  article  on  thePashalio  of  Baohdap;  the  rest  la 
described  under  Persia. 

The  laigest  river  of  Kurdistan  is  the  Zab-Ala,  or  Cfreat  Zah.  It 
rises  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  table-land  of  Ali-Bagh,  or 
Elbagh  [Abmsnia],  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level;  receives  by  its  numerous  affluents  the  drainage  of  a  great  part 
of  Northern  Kurdistan,  enters  Southern  Kurdistan  by  a  narrow  glen 
where  the  Kara-Tagh  Mountains  are  connected  with  the  Khair  range, 
and  joins  the  Tigris  about  30  miles  below  Mosul  At  the  place  of 
their  confluence  tiie  rivers  are  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  waters  of 
the  Tigris  are  highest  in  April  and  May,  but  in  the  Zab  in  June  and 
July,  for  about  that  season  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  with  which 
the  mountain  region  is  covered  during  the  long  winter  disMlves,  and 
thus  the  water  brought  down  by  this  affluent  serves  during  the  summer 
to  keep  up  the  level  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris.  The  water  of  the 
Zab-Ala  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  othen  large 
rivers  of  Kurdistan  are  the  Zab-Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diy^lah. 
They  rise  in  the  elevated  region  dividing  Southern  Kurdistan  from  the 
table-land  of  Iran,  and  i^ter  draining  the  first-mentioned  country  they 
£a11  into  the  Tigris ;  they  break  through  all  the  lower  ridges  of  Southern 
Kurdistan.  The  chief  towns  of  this  part  of  Kurdistan  are  noticed  under 
Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.' 

The  climate  of  Kurdistan  Ib  excessively  oold  in  vrinter,  when  the 
mountainous  region  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  heat  in  summer  in  the  plains  and  valleys  to  the  south  is  v^ry 
oppressive,  especially  during  the  north-eastern  winds,  which  suddenly 
raise  the  temperature  10  degrees  and  more.  When  the  sherki,  or 
north-east  wind,  does  not  blow,  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  an 
very  regular  in  summer. 

The  fields  of  Kurdistan  produce  wheats  barl^,  and  Indian  oom ; 
millet  and  rice  are  grown  only  in  the  lower  dutricts  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  laigely  cultivated,  and 
supply  articles  of  commerce.  Legumes,  especially  lentils,  are  much 
grown.  Meloniv- '^A^^'^oloi^  <^<^  cucumbers  are  very  abundant 
The  orchards  yield  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  oranges,  walnuts,  apricots^ 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  |)ear8,  cherries,  and  abundance  of  grapea  of 
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good  quality ;  in  some  places  there  are  pUntatioxiB  of  dates.  Poplar 
and  chinar  tras  are  pluited,  and  among  the  forest-treea  are  seyeral 
kinds  of  oak ;  the  pear-tree  and  rose-bush  grow  wild. 

Sheep,  catUe,  and  horses  abound.  There  are  bears,  wild  hogs,  wild 
goats,  antelopes,  and  jackals.  Land-turtles  are  frequent,  but  of  small 
aize.  Bees  are  TeryabuDdant,  and  honey  is  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce ;  locusts  sometimes  lay  waste  a  part  of  the  country;  birds 
are  not  numerous,  except  partridges  and  quails. 

Minerals  appear  to  be  scaroe,  except  btdldmg-stone.  In  the  moun- 
tain-region iron  and  sulphur  are  met  with ;  and  in  some  places  these 
mines  ai-e  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  seyeral  sallrsprings  in 
the  hills  between  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Diy^ah,  from  which  Targe 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  abound, 
especially  in  the  yicinity  of  Kerkuk. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  by  caravana  At  least  one  caravan  departs 
every  month  from  Suleimaniyeh  for  the  Persian  towns  of  Tabriz  and 
Hamadan.  They  take  to  Tabriz  chiefly  goods  obtained  from  Baghdad, 
as  coffee,  dates,  and  European  and  uidian  manufactures ;  and  bring 
back  large  quantities  of  silk  for  the  manufactures  of  Baghdad,  and 
■some  silk  stufb.  The  exports  to  Hamadftn  consist  partly  of  goods 
obtained  from  Baghdad,  and  partly  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
as  tobacco,  fruits,  honey,  gall-nuts,  ftc. ;  the  imports  consist  of  butter, 
but  especially  of  the  manufactures  of  Kasbin,  as  velvets,  brocades, 
cotton-goods,  &a  The  commerce  with  Kerkuk,  wHich  ib  the  chief 
market  for  the  produce  of  Kurdistan,  is  very  active ;  from  that  place 
are  brought  to  Suleimaniyeh  gall-nuts,  honey,  sheep-skins,  and  cattle ; 
■and  exchanged  for  fruits,  rice,  leather,  coffee,  cotton-stuffs,  &c.  From 
Northern  Kurdistan  the  chief  articles  are  gall-nuts  and  manna,  which 
are  disposed  of  chiefly  at  Bitlis  and  Van.  There  is  also  much  commerce 
with  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  where  coffee,  dates,  and  European  and  Indian 
goods  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  silk  brought  from  Tabriz,  and 
for  the  produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  sheep,  gaU-nuts,  sumach, 
cheese,  butter,  gummi,  tallow,  soap,  and  tobacco. 

The  population  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  is  estimated  at  one  million, 
of  which  four-fifths  are  Kurds,  and  the  remainder  Armenians,  Persians, 
Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Kurdish  population  of  Persian  Kurdistan  may 
amount  to  20,000  individuals.  But  as  a  numerous  colony  of  Kurds 
is  found  in  Khorassan,  and  several  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the  hilly 
region  in  Mesopotamia,  over  Armenia,  and  as  far  west  as  Aleppo  and 
the  Taurus  range,  the  whole  population  of  the  nation  may  perhaps 
not  fall  short  of  two  millions.  The  Kurds  are  a  stout  race  of  men,  of 
dark  complexion,  with  black  hair,  a  lai^e  mouth,  small  eyes,  and  a 
savage  look.  They  are  very  regularly  built,  and  attain  a  great  age. 
Their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  that  of  the  modem 
Persian,  but  not  having  been  fixed  by  writing,  it  has  degenerated 
much  more.  The  name  of  Kurd  signifies  a  vidiant  warrior,  and  is 
therefore  adopted  as  an  honourable  denomination.  A  great  portion 
of  the  population  is  still  addicted  to  a  migratoiy  life.  Even  when 
settled  in  villages,  they  leave  them  in  summer,  and  retire  with  their 
herds  to  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges,  from  which  they  return  when 
the  harvest  time  approaches.  Though  the  Kurds  are  Mohanmiedans 
like  their  neighbours,  their  women  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of 
liberty,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  streets.  Ladies  of  rank 
wear  a  veil,  but  the  women  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  go 
without.  The  Kurds  are  noted  robbers.  Further  particulars  of  t^ 
people  are  given  under  Armenia. 

The  Kuids  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Xenophon  ('Anabasis,*  iii) 
called  them  Karduchi,  and  later  historians  Kordisei  and  Gordiani. 
When  subject  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Persia,  they  belonged  partly  to 
the  province  of  Assyria,  and  partly  to  Media,  as  at  present  their 
country  is  divided  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  battle  Qaugamela 

iArbela)  was  fought  in  Kurdistan,  near  the  modem  town  of  ArbiL 
Baghdad,  voL  i  822.]  After  the  time  of  Alexander  their  country 
was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  but  was  dismembered  firom  it  in 
the  third  centuxy  before  Christ  by  the  Parthians.  It  afterwards  became 
a  part  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  and  fell  with  it  under  the  dominion 
of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad.  After  the  destroction  of  the  khalifat, 
Kurdistan  partook  of  the  numerous  revolutions  in  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia. The  fiunous  sultan  Saladin  was  a  Kurd,  of  the  tribe  of 
Rewandooz,  and  appears  to  have  got  possession  at  least  of  a  part  of 
the  countiy.  But  it  soon  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls 
(1258),  and  finally  (1888)  was  conquered  by  Timur.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Sooffee  dynasty  (1502),  Kurdistan  constituted  a 
part  of  Persia,  and  remained  so  till  ihe  17th  century,  when  the  Kurds, 
oppressed  by  the  Persians,  revolted,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

[Bich,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Kvrdittan;  Heude,  Voyage  up 
the  Persian  Oulf,  and  a  Journey  overland  from,  India  to  England ; 
Ainsworth,  Shiel,  Rawlinson,  in  London  Oeographical  Journal,  vols, 
viii,  x.,and  xi.;  Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Atien;  Dr.  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains:  Discoveries.) 

KURILE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extend  firom  Cape  Lopatka,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka,  in  a  somewhat  curved  line  to  Cape  Broughton,  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yeso.  They  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  high  masses  of 
lava.  Ten  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high,  are  known 
to  exist  on  the  nineteen  northern  islands.    The  vegetation  is  scanty, 


and  on  those  near  Kamtchatka  trees  do  not  grow ;  but  the  southern 
islands  are  more  fertile,  especially  Kunashirand  Iturup,  on  which  the 
Japanese  have  settled.  The  remainder  are  claimed  by  the  Russiaxis 
as  an  appendage  to  Kamtchatka,  and  they  even  established  a  settle- 
ment on  Urup  in  1828  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  numerous  wild 
animals,  especially  beavers,  which  are  found  there.  The  natives  are 
partly  Kaintchatdales  and  partly  Alnos,  a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong 
to  iittd  same  race  as  Uie  Japanesa  Botii  tribes  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  chace  and  the  fisheries,  which  they  barter  with  American,  Russian, 
Japanese,  and  Dutch  traders.  The  Japanese  have  introduced  agricultars 
into  the  islands  which  have  been  settled  by  them. 

KURLAND.    [CoublandJ 

KURNAU.    [Bhubtfoob.] 

KURSK,  a  large  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  between 
50"*  20'  and  52*'  26'  N.  hit,  33**  40'  and  88**  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Orel,  E.  by  Voronetz,  S.  by  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  and  N.  by 
Tschemigov.  Its  area  is  17,318  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1846  was  estimated  at  1,680,000.  The  surface  of  the  province  is 
undulating.  It  contains  no  mountains,  but  is  traversed  by  many 
small  eminences.  There  are  no  large  rivers  or  laige  lakes,  nor  are  the 
forests  extensive.  The  country  is  populous,  and  covered  with  villages. 
The  soil  generally  consists  of  a  rich  mould,  of  sufficient  depth,  over  a 
thick  clayey  or  loamy  bottom ;  sand  or  stiff  clay  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  heath  and  moor  still  more  rarely.  The  hills  consist  of  clay,  marl, 
lime,  freestone,  and  chalk.  The  principal  river  is  the  Donetz,  which, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Oskol,  Uloscha,  and  other  rivers,  flows  into 
the  Ukraine,  where  it  joins  the  Don.  Neither  the  Donetz  nor  any  of 
the  other  rivers,  of  which  there  are  13  large  and  495  smaller  rivers,  is 
navigable  throughout.  The  Sem,  or  Seim,  runs  into  the  Desna,  a  feeder 
of  the  Dnieper.  Among  the  rivers  that  join  it  is  the  Swava,  which 
comes  from  Orel,  and  has  many  ruins  and  tumuli  on  its  banks.  The 
streams  are  not  frozen  over  till  the  beginning  of  December,  and  are 
free  from  ice  at  the  beginning  of  March.  In  some  parts  the  tape- 
worm is  endemic  among  the  people,  and  the  liver-fluke  in  the  cattle. 
The  com  occasionally  suffers  from  blight. 

Kiursk  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  soil 
is  so  rich  that  it  needs  no  manure.  When  it  is  exhausteid,  it  is  suffered 
to  lie  fiedlow  for  three  or  four  years.  The  system  of  agriculture  is  very 
rude :  new  ground  is  broken  up  with  a  large  plough,  drawn  by  three 
or  four  yoke  of  oxen ;  old  lands  are  turned  or  scratched  up  with  a 
light  plough.  The  com  is  dried  and  threshed  in  the  field ;  there  are 
no  barns,  but  the  grain  is  deposited  in  pits  in  the  ground,  where  it  may 
be  preserved  for  six  or  ten  years,  only  covered  with  sods  or  boards.  The 
chief  products  are — rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  buckwheat,  millet, 
poppy,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  some  flax.  Horticulture  is  very  general 
and  successful ;  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  and  thrive 
welL  Apples,  cherries,  various  sorts  of  plums,  and  pears  are  grown. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  and  wild  berries;  melons  and 
water-melons  are  grown  in  the  open  fields.  There  is  some  wood  in  small 
coppices  in  most  of  the  circles,  but  timber  and  fuel  are  scarocu  Straw 
and  dried  cow-dung  are  used  for  fuel  The  crown  forests  cover  an  area 
of  only  330  square  mile&  Wolves,  foxes,  hares,  bustards,  partridges, 
and  quails  abound.  The  breeding  of  eattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on 
very  extensively.  The  horses  are  of  the  Russian  breed,  but  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Ukraine.  Oxen  alone  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  inhabitants  keep  numbers  of  swine  and  domestic  poultry ;  and  so 
many  bees,  that  honey  and  wax  are  articles  of  exportation.  There 
is  scarcely  any  fish.  The  minerals  are  iron,  limestone,  flints,  and 
saltpetre. 

Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  chief  employments : 
very  few  hands  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Such  clothing  as  the 
countryman  wants— smrts,  stockings,  gloves,  and  caps,  are  of  his  own 
manufacture.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Kursk 
and  Belgorod.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
countiy.  The  mode  of  transport  in  the  absence  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals  is  expensive.  Fr(>ducts  are  mostly  sent  by  land  to  the 
Volga  and  thence  to  St.  Petersbtirg.  Sometimes  they  are  sent  by  the 
Sem  and  the  Desna  to  Odessa. 

The  population  consists  partly  of  great,  partly  of  little  Russians. 
There  are  few  strangers,  but  a  good  many  gipsiea  The  head  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  the  archbishop  of  Kursk  and  Belgorod. 

Kursk,  the  capital  of  the  govemment,  in  5V  43'  80"  N.  lat., 
86**  27'  45"  K  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governor  of 
Kursk  and  Orel,  of  the  civil  govemor  and  authorities,  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop. It  stands  on  the  Tuskara,  a  feeder  of  the  Seim,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  which  there  Is  an  old  decayed  fortress.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  the  old  rampart  having  been  converted  into 
walks  and  gaxtlens.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they 
are  paved.  There  are  twelve  stone  and  four  wooden  churches,  two 
convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  hospital,  and 
several  manufetctories.  The  population  is  stated  at  26,000.  A  great 
annual  fair  is  held  on  a  heath  at  Koreaja  Pustinja^  a  village  about  12 
miles  from  the  town. 

Among  the  other  more  important  towns  are  Beloobod  ;  Karalcha, 
on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  south  of  tho 
province,  which  has  6  churches,  saltpetre  factories,  and  11,000  inhabit- 
ants :  Putiwl,  on  the  Seim,  in  the  west  of  the  province ;  population, 
10,000:   Suds^ia,  60  miles  S.W.  from  Kursk;    population,  7000: 
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Byhk^  west  of  Etmk,  on  the  Sein :  StaroV'Otkol,  in  the  east  of  the  pro- 
▼ince,  on  the  Oskol,  a  feeder  of  the  Donetz :  Mikhailofvha,  in  the 
Boath-east :  and  Obqjan,  in  the  interior,  south  of  Kunk,  each  with 
over  6000  inhabitants. 

KURUMAN.    [Bbtohouawa.] 

ECSTENLAND  (Coast  Country),  the  name  of  a  new  province  or 
orownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  comprises  the  circles  of 
Gorz  and  Istria  and  the  territory  of  Trieste.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Camiola,  K  by  Croatia  and  the  Bay  of  Quamero,  S.  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  W.  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  province  of  U^e  or  Friuli     Its 
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area  is  8060  square  miles.  Its  population,  according  to  official 
estiznate,  in  1851  amounted  to  508,016.  The  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical details  respecting  the  crownlond  are  given  in  the  articles 
Austria,  Qorz,  Istria,  and  Trieste. 

EOSTRIN.    [Brandenburg.] 

EUTCH.    [CuTCH.] 

EYBER  PASa    [Apohanistan.] 

EYLE    [Ayrshire.] 

ETSHA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 


T  AACHER  SEE    [Eifeu] 

■*-'  LAAL AN  D,  an  island  lielonging  to  Denmark,  is  situated  in  the 
Baltic,  between  54*  89'  and  5i''  67'  N.  lat,  lO**  66'  and  11"  60'  E,  long. ; 
its  length  from  west  to  east  is  about  60  miles,  its  breadth  20  miles, 
and  its  area  is  460  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  50,500. 
The  island  is  low,  flat,  and  has  much  marsh  ground.  The  water  is 
bad,  and  the  climate  rather  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
producing  all  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber, 
&&,  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  have  great  numbers  of  homed 
cattle,  and  flsh  are  very  abundant  There  are  four  towns  in  the  island. 
Marieboe,  situated  on  a  lake  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has 
about  1000  inhabitants.  Naskow,  or  Nakakov,  with  2300  mhabitants, 
has  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade.  Nyeatedt,  with  800 
inhabitants.  Rddbye,  with  900  inhabitants.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  in 
his  bold  march  across  the  frozen  Baltic  in  1657-8,  traversed  Tiialand  in 
his  way.  « 

LA  BALME    [IsftRB.l 

LABRADOR    YHudson's  Bat  Terbxtoribb*] 

LABREDE    [Gironde.] 

LABUAN,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  seat  of  a 
British  colonial  govemment,  is  situated  near  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Borneo,  and  80  miles  K.  from  the  town  of  Borneo,  in 
5"  22'  N.  lat.,  115°  10'  E  long.  The  island  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
5  miles  in  breadth,  and  25  miles  in  drcumferenca  The  population  in 
1861  was  780,  exclusive  of  aliens  and  resident  strangers  (chiefly  native 
labourers),  amounting  to  800.  The  island  is  well  supplied  with  good 
water,  and  contains  coaL  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846,  and 
the  colonial  government  was  established  on  it  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1848. 

The  locality  on  which  the  govemment  establishment  was  formed 
consists  of  a  narrow  and  slightly -raised  ridge  on  the  sea-shore,  forming 
the  outer  edge  of  a  low  flat,  called  the  Plain,  which  is  in  many  parts 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  converted  into  a  marsh  during  the 
rains.  The  area  of  the  Plain  probably  does  not  exceed  100  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  inland  side  by  swampy  tracts  of  jungle.  The 
harbour  is  tolerably  good.  The  unhealthioess  of  the  uiarshy  ground 
in  the  Plain  has  been  considerably  abated  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  by  which  the  water  is  carried  ofL 

The  coal  is  wrought  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island.  The 
mines  have  been  taken  by  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company,  who  in 
1851  exported  5032  tons  of  coal,  of  which  9S8  tons  were  supplied  to 
vessels  belonging  to  the  British  navy.  During  1852  there  entered 
inwards  1198  ships  and  prahus,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  6228  tons ; 
and  there  cleared  outwards  27,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  5052  tons. 
The  imports  in  1852  were  valued  at  30,970Z. ;  the  exports  at  16,564^ 
The  principal  exports  were : — Coal,  5448^. ;  sago,  2879^ ;  birds*-nests, 
19372. ;  pearls,  16802^ ;  and  caniphor,  15592.  The  principal  item  of 
revenue  is  the  royalty  on  coaL  Farm  licences  are  increasing  in  value, 
improved  rentals  being  obtained  at  each  succeeding  sale. 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS,  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Qama  in  1499, 
are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ofif  the  west  coast  of  Malabar,  be- 
tween 10**  and  13°  N.  hit,  72°  and  75"  E.  long.  They  are  17  in 
number,  but  only  8  are  inhabited,  and  two  sand-banks  are  yet 
uncovered  with  vegetation.  The  other  7  are  uninhabited  and  over- 
grown with  cocoa-nut  trees.  They  are  visited  for  the  coir  and  nuts 
by  boats  from  the  other  islands.  The  laigest  of  these  islands  are 
Cabarettoe,  Anderot,  or  Underoo,  and  Akhatoe,  but  they  are  all  small, 
Anderot,  one  of  the  lai^gest,  being  only  8  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  and  1  mile  broad. 

These  islands  are  based  on  coral  reefs.  The  south-west  monsoon  is 
the  only  wind  that  prevails  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  the  opposite 
or  fine- weather  monsoon  being  interrupted  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
proximity  of  the  archipelago  to  the  mainland  of  Hindustan.  The 
coral-reef  of  Anderot  projects  to  the  north-east.  The  islands  are  low, 
and  rise  towards  the  centre  with  a  slightly  undulating  surface.  The 
chief  products  are  a  little  rice,  a  plant  not  unlike  rhubarb,  of  a  most 
acrid  pungent  taste,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  papaus,  and 
betel-nuts.  Cows  are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  islands;  they  are 
of  small  size  and  not  numerous.  There  is  poultry  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  sea  contains  fish  and  turtle. 

The  total  population  of  the  inhabited  islands  amounts  to  about 
10,000.    They  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 


are  Mohammedans.  The  four  most  considerable  islands  are  subject 
to  the  Bebee,  or  petty  sovereign  of  Cananore  in  Malabar,  and  the  otner 
four  are  ostensibly  British.  The^  export  to  Mangalore  cocoa-nuts, 
coir  for  making  cables,  a  few  cowries,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  sugar  or 
jaggeiy,  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  imports  consist  of  rice 
and  coarse  cotton-cloth.  The  islands  have  no  safe  anchorage.  During 
the  south-west  monsoon  all  intercourse  between  them  is  interrupted, 
and  their  large  boats  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast  for  shelter. 

(Journal  o/  the  London  Geoffraphieal  Society,  vol.  vi) 

LACCO.    [IscHiA.] 

LACEDiEMON.    [Sparta.] 

LA-CHATRE      pNDRE.] 

LACHLAN  RIVEE    [Australia.] 

LA-CIOTAT.      [BoUCHES-DU-RHdNE.] 

LACOCE.    [Wiltshire.] 

LACO'NICi^  called  by  the  Romans  Laconia,  a  ootmtry  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  bounded  W.  hj  Mrasenia,  K.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis, 
and  E  and  S.  by  the  sea.  Laconica  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Pelopoonesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  tiie  promontory  of  Tsenarum, 
now  Matdpan,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Qreece,  was  called  Taygetus, 
the  highest  point  of  which,  called  Taleton  (now  St  Elias),  is  7902  feet 
high.  The  eastern  range,  terminating  in  Cape  Malea,  was  luown  by 
the  names  of  Pamon,  Thomax,  and  Zarax.  The  highest  point  of 
Mount  Pamon,  the  most  northern  part  of  the  eastern  range,  is  6365 
feet  The  whole  drainage  of  the  valley  is  collected  in  the  river 
Eurotas,  which  flows  from  the  high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by 
the  river  (Eous,  a  little  above  Sparta.  From  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  (Enus  the  Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for 
little  more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  Alter  it  leaves  Sparta  the 
hills  recede  fieirther  from  the  river ;  but  near  CSnoe  they  again  approach 
it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  west  and  east 
towards  the  capes  Tsonazrun  and  Malea  respectively,  leaving  between 
them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth  and  fertility,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea.  Between  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  boundaxjr  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea  there  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Delium,  Minoa, 
and  Epidaurus  Limera,  belonging  to  Laconica :  PraaisD,  wMch  was 
fieuriher  north  on  the  same  coaust,  belonged  to  Aigolis.  The  area  of 
Laconica  is  probably  about  1896  square  mUes.  It  forms  a  nome  or 
province  of  tne  modem  kingdom  of  Qreece,  and  had  in  1852  a  popula- 
tion of  87,801. 

The  district  of  ThyreaJtU,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  was  an  object 
of  early  contention  between  Argos  and  Lacedtcmon.  (Herod,  i  82.) 
It  originally  belonged  to  Argolis,  but  vras  conquered  by  the  Spartans 
about  B.a  547,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  tiU  the  decline  of 
Sparta,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Argos.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  included  in  Argolis.    (Pausan.,  il  38,  sec.  5.) 

The  southern  projection  of  the  Taygetus  between  the  Laconian  and 
Messenian  gul&  is  now  called  Mani,  the  country  of  the  Maniotes, 
who  always  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Turka  The 
slopes  of  Taygetus  are  clothed  with  forests  of  dark  green  pine.  The 
range  is  rich  in  iron,  marble,  and  green  porphyry. 

The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amyclss,  to  the  month  of  June :  the  streams  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abundant.  The  orange-tree 
flourishes  at  Mistra,  near  the  andent  Sparta,  and  fills  the  air  with 
its  perfume  at  a  time  when  the  summits  of  Taygetus  are  bUU  wrapped 
in  snow. 

Colonel  Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconica  as  "  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of  white  day  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olivef  than  com  "  ('  Morea,'  i  148).  This  description  is  in 
conformity  to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  '*  it  possesses  much 
arable  land,  but  difficult  to  work"  (quoted  by  Strabo,  viiL  866). 
Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stoneKjuames  near 
Tffinarum  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  (viiL  p.  867).  Laconica 
was  subject,  in  common  with  the  southern  countries  of  Qreece,  to 
earthquakes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.a  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  dty  of  Sparta  with  the  exception  of  five 
houses. 
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Laconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  aocens  to  an 
enemy.  (Strabo,  viii  866.)  On  the  west  the  range  of  Ta^getus 
formeid  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  an  invading  force ;  and  on 
the  north  there  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  which  the  country 
could  be  entered;  one  by  the  valley  of  the. Upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed ,  and  the  other  by 
the  valley  of  the  (Enus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta, 
which  shows  how  admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of 
defence.  The  want  of  gooid  harbours  on  the  coast  also  protected  it 
from  invasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possession  of  the  ifiland  of  Cythera,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Laconian  Bay,  which  contained  several  good 
harbours,  was  therefore  always  considered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
a  point  of  great  importance.  Qythium,  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
was  the  naval  station  of  the  Spartans. 

There  were  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Laconica,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.]  One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  vnis 
AmydoR^  the  residence  of  the  Achscan  kings,  situated  a  little  south 
of  Sparta,  in  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  had 
become  a  small  place,  but  contained  many  temples  and  works  of 
art  (Pausan.,  iiL  18,) ;  and  its  temple  of  Apollo  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  superior  to  almost  all  the  other  temples  of  Laconica.  (Polyb.  v. 
p.  867,  Casaub.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  district  of 
ScirUitt  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Arcadia,  between  Tegea  and  the 
Talley  of  the  Upper  Eurotas,  enjoyed  peculiar  honours  and  privileges. 
They  formed  a  separate  body  in  the  Spartan  army,  and  were  always 
stationed  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.,  v.  67 ;  Xenoph., '  Rep.  Laced.,' 
xii.  8 ;  'Cyrop.,'  iv.  2,  sec.  1.)  After  the  invasion  of  Laconica,  B.c.  869, 
they  revolted  from  the  Spartans.  (Xenoph.,  '  HelL,'  vlL  4,  sec.  21.) 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  Arcadian  race. 

The  Leleges,  aocozding  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Laconica, 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants.  (Pausan.,  iiL  1,  sec  42.)  Lelex,  the 
first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Enrotas.  According  to  the  same  traditions  Eurotas,  dying 
without  children,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedssmon,  the.  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas. 
The  sovereignty  is  caid  to  have  remained  in  his  fkmily  till  shortly 
before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  descendants  of  Pelops,  Menelaus,  and 
Agamemnon  obtained  possession  of  the  country  by  marrying  Clytem- 
nestra  and  Helen,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  the  last  monarch  of 
the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  we  find  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achseans,  who  undoubtedly  settled  in 
Laconica  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  the  Leleges. 
ICenelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during 
whose  reign  Peloponnesus  was  invaded  by  the  Dorians. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  country  Laconica  was  assigned  to  Aristo- 
demus,  or  his  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  for,  according  to  the 
general  tradition,  Aristodemus  did  not  live  to  enter  Laconica.  Strabo 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus  (viii.  p.  864),  that  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles  divided  Laconica  into  six  districts,  over  which  they  set 
governors  with  the  title  of  kings.  During  the  reign  of  Eurysthenes 
the  conquered  people  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights 
with  the  Dorians;  but  his  successor  Agis  deprived  them  of  these 
privileges.  The  condition  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
and  their  relation  to  their  Dorian  rulers,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
history  of  the  country,  belong  to  the  history  of  Spabta. 

(Strabo,  lib.  viii;  Pausanias,  Laconica;  Leake,  Morea;  Qell, 
Itinerary  ofOreeee;  Miiller,  Doriant;  Thiench,  2>e  C£tatActuel  de 
la  Cfrice:  Thirl  wall,  ffiitory  of  Greece,) 

LA-CdTE-STANDRfi.    [IsftRE.] 

LADAKH  is  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  situated  to  the  east  of  Cashmere, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  that  branch  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
which  is  called  the  Tibet  Panjahl  range.  According  to  Moorcroft  its 
area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  England.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle, 
whose  longest  side  runs  firom  Bissahir  [Himalaya]  along  the  moun- 
tain range  to  Cashmere.  North  of  it  Ue  Baltistan,  or  Little  Tibet, 
and  Khotan  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian-shan-Nanla  fVom  the 
last-mentioned  country  it  is  divided  by  the  nearly  imknown  mountain 
chains  of'Kuenluen  and  Kara*korum.  East  of.it  is  Chang-tang,  a 
province  belonging  to  Tibet. 

Ladakh  is  a  part  of  the  elevated  table-tand  which  is  supported  by 
the  Himalaya  system,  and  divided  by  it  from  the  low  pkuns  of  the 
Qanges  and  Indus.  Its  elevation  above  the  valley  of  the  Indus  can 
hardly  be  less  than  10,000  feet  The  mountain  ranges  which  travene 
the  country  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
rise  in  their  highest  parts  to  between  22,000  and  28,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Through  the  middle  of  the  country  runs  tiie  valley  of  the 
river  Indus,  here  called  Sing-ke-tse.  This  river,  after  passing  Oertope, 
enters  Ladakh  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  its  valley  is  upwards 
of  two  miles  wide.  It  continues  to  be  wide  ss  far  as  38"  12^  N.  lat, 
78"  60'  E.  long.,  where  it  breaks  through  a  central  range  and  rashes 
with  great  impetuosity  into  the  plain  on  which  Leh^  the  capital  of 
the  country,  is  built  The  plain  is  extensive  and  well  peopled,  but 
the  country  bordering  it  on  the  north  is  unknown. 

The  Indus,  which  traverses  the  countij  in  a  north-north-western 
direction,  receives  here  several  oonsiderabfe  tributaries,  of  which  the 
Shayuk,  the  most  important,  joins  the  Indus  below  Leh.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  this  country,  most  of  which  are  salt,  and  furnish 
great  quantities  of  that  article.     The  laigest  of  these  lakes  is  that ' 


of  (^imorerel,  which  is  from  20  to  25  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  3 
or  10  miles. 

As  the  surface  of  the  country  is  so  elevated  above  the  sea,  its 
climate  and  productions  do  not  correspond  to  its  latitude  (30°  to  85°). 
The  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  most  of  the 
mountains  are  so  even  in  the  month  of  June.  The  winte««  are  long 
and  severe,  and  all  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  which  facilitates 
travelling  in  this  season,  just  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  people  are  mostly  clad  in  sheep-skins  and  fur,  as  in  Russia.  The 
summers  are  hot  and  dry.    Rain  does  not  appear  to  be  frequent. 

The  plain  about  Leh,  though  of  moderate  fertility,  is  Well  «mltivated, 
which  Ib  the  case  with  other  districts  of  less  extent  Wheat,  barley, 
and  lucerne  are  grown  to  a  great  amount  In  some  districts  a  kind 
of  barley  is  raised  which  resembles  wheat;  in  others  cotton  is 
cultivated  in  small  quantities.  Turnips  are  grown  very  extensively. 
Wood  is  scarce :  poplars  and  some  other  trees  are  planted  in  the 
lower  tracts.  ' 

The  pastures  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  cattle  are 
small  and  of  three  different  kinds,  common  cattle,  chowxy-tailed 
cattle  (Yaks),  and  a  third  kind  called  'tho,'  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  two  former.  Asses  are  rather  numerous,  as  well  as  goats,  which 
also  live  in  a  wild  state.  But  the  shawl  goat  is  not  found  in  the 
country.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  among  them  there  is  a  small  race 
called  the  '  purick-sheep,'  which  produces  excellent  wool.  Horses  are 
pretty  common.  On  the  imcultivated  plains  a  species  of  wild  horse 
is  found,  called  by  Moorcroft  '  Equus  iLiang.'  Among  the  domestic 
animals  Ib  the  dog,  which  is  large  and  strong.  The  animal  from  which 
musk  Ib  obtained  ia  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

The  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus  contain 
small  particles  of  gold ;  these  are  collected  in  several  places.  Other 
metals  are  not  mentioned.  Saltpetre  and  sulphur  also  are  found, 
and  supply  materiids  for  gunpowder,  which  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Leh,  or  Lei,  the  capital  of  the  country,  oontains  according  to  Moor- 
croft, 1000  houses,  each  several  stories  high  and  substantially  built 
There  are  several  bazaars,  each  containing  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
shops.  Leh  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the  principal  entrepot  for 
shawl-wool,  and  three  great  fairs  are  annually  held  here,  of  which  that 
in  February  is  the  most  frequented.  These  fairs  are  attended  by 
merchants  from  Terkand,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian  Shan 
Nanlu,  from  L'Hassa  and  other  partp  of  Tibet^  from  Amritsir  and  other 
towns  of  the  Panjab,  and  particularly  from  Cashmere.  Roodok,  on 
a  small  feeder  of  the  upper  Pungong  Lake,  is  another  place'  of  con- 
siderable traffic.  It  ii  said  to  contain  300  families,  and  is  chiefly 
connected  with  Hindustan  by  the  way  of   Kunawar  in  Bissahir. 

[HiMALATA.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tibet  They  are  a  very  industrious  and  frugal  people,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilised  lifei  Their  country  being 
surrounded  by  mountains  they  have  preserved  their  independence, 
though  on  all  sides  bordering  on  neighbours  much  more  powerful  than 
themselves.  Their  sovereign,  who  resides  at  Leh,  is  called  Qealbo, 
that  Ib,  rajah  of  Leh.  He  sends  however  from  time  to  time  presents 
to  his  neighbours,  because  his  subjects  are  connected  with  their  coun- 
tries by  commerce.  Ladakh,  being  situated  between  Hindustan, 
Cashmere,  Khotan,  and  Tibet,  Ib  the  Uioroughfare  of  a  very  exteu8i7o 
commerce.  The  commercial  routes  are  few :  that  to  Tibet  runs  Irom 
Leh  to  Roodok,  and  thence  to  Gkrtope  along  the  Indus;  from  Oertope 
it  seems  to  cross  mountain  ranges  to  L'Hasas.  From  Roodok  the 
road  to  Kunawar  traverses  a  table-land,  and  then  descends  to  tbe 
Paruti  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Spiti,  which  faUs  into  the  Sutiej. 
Kunawar  Ib  that  country  which  occupies  the  tract  where  these  three 
rivers  join.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Cashmere  and  the  Panjab  leads 
westward  over  the  Tibet  Panjahl  Mountains  by  the  elevated  mountain- 
pass  of  Naubuck  Nai  Mallik.  Ladakh  Ib  called  Tibet  by  the  Cashme- 
rians.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Yerkand  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous :  it  crosses  the  high  mountain  range  of  Kara-korum  and 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  the  Kuenluen,  and  traverses  wide 
mountain  tracts  which  are  nearly  uninhabited. 

The  principal  object  of  this  extensive  commerce  is  the  wool  of  the 
goats,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  It  is  brought 
from  Oertope  to  Ijeh,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Cashmera  and  the 
Panjab;  800  horse-loads  are  said  to  be  carried  annually  by  this  route. 
The  merchants  of  Kunawar  bring  to  Roodok  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  indigo,  swords,  copper,  tin,  iron,  paper,  rice,  and 
spioes.  The7  take  in  return  Bali,  borax,  gold-dust^  tea,  and  shawl- 
wool    [See  UiMALATA  Mountains,  in  Supplement.] 

{TroMoetions   of  the   AtiaHc   Society;   Journal   of   the   London 
Oeographieal  Society  ;  Atiaiic  Journal;  Ritter*s  Srdkunde.) 

LADOGA,  LAKE.    [Russia.] 

LADRONE  ISLANDS,  so  called  from  the  thievish  disposition  of 
the  natives  at  the  time  of  their  discovety  by  Magalhaens  (1521),  are 
also  called  Mariane  Jtlands,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  caused  them  to  be  settled.  They  extend  in  a  northern 
and  southern  direction  between  13**  and  20*  30'  N.  lat,  144**  and 
145"  80'  E.  long.,  and  are  about  twenty  in  number.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  volcanic  character,  and  even  in  modern  times  some  of  tlm 
volcanoes  have  been  in  activity.    Like  other  islands  of  this  descriptiou 
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their  surfaoe  is  broken,  and  rifies  to  high  hills  and  even  to  mountaina ; 
but  the  soil,  wherever  it  can  be  ccdtivated,  is  of  great  fertility.  Being 
exposed  to  the  trade-winds  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  geographical  position.  Nearly  every  kind  of 
intertropical  product  thrives  on  these  islands,  which  produce  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  Indian  com,  sugar,  cacao,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  plantains, 
Ac.,  in  abundance.  The  Spaniards  have  introduced  most  of  these 
products,  as  well  as  the  llama,  from  Peru,  which  is  said  to  thrive  on 
the  mountains.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  numerous.  The 
sea  abounds  in  fish,  shd  also  produces  trepang  for  the  Chinese  markets 
The  principal  island  is  Quajan,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  governor,  is  San 
Ygnacio  de  Aga&a,  which  has  an  open  roadstead  defended  by  two 
small  fortresses;  but  about  10  miles  farther  south  there  is  a  good 
harbour  called  Calderona  de  Apura,  which  is  also  fortified.  Of  the 
other  islands  Tinian  has  obtained  some  notoriety  from  the  stay  there 
of  our  distinguished  seaman  Anson,  and  from  the  extensive  niins, 
which  indicate  that  these  islands  were  once  inhabited  by  a  people  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  settlement  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  are  stated  to  have  amounted'to  150,000, 
have  disappeared  on  GKugan,  but  probablv  they  are  more  numerous 
on  some  of  the  other  islands,  which  are  only  nominally  dependent  on 
the  Spanish  governor.  The  present  population  of  Quajan  consists  of 
settlers  from  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  are  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Los  Indies;  they  speak  Spanish,  and  are  Catholic 
Christians.  The  number  of  Spamards  u  very  small  (Anson; 
Kotzebue,  Voyage  round  the  Wcrid.) 

LAEKEN.    [BRABAifT,  South.] 

LAFAYETTE.    [Indiana.] 

LAGAN,  RIVER.    [Belfast.] 

LAOHOUAT.    [ALofewB.] 

LAGNFEU.    [AiN.] 

LA'GO  MAGGIOUE,  the  ancient  Laetu  Verbanut,  the  largest  lake 
in  Italy,  extends  about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  8  miles,  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length ; 
but  it  is  only  between  2  and  3  miles  broad  in  most  other  places,  and 
still  less  at  the  north  and  south  extremities.  The  elevation  of  its 
BurfjEboe  above  the  sea  is  678  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  ia  1100  feet 
Its  northern  half  extends  between  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps  on  the  other,  receiving  all  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  southern  slope  of  those  mountains,  from 
Mount  Rosa  on  the  west  to  Mount  Bemardin  on  the  east.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  touches  the  level  plain  of  LombarHy. 
The  principal  affluents  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  the  Toccia  or  Tosa, 
the  Maggia,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Tresa.  It  aJso  receives  an  outlet 
from  the  small  lake  of  Orta,  which  lies  west  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  outlet  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  formed  by  the  Ticino,  which  issues 
from  its  southern  extremity  at  the  town  of  Sesto.  The  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  called  at  that  end  the  Lake  of 
Locaimo,  extends  into  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Through  the 
remainder  of  its  length  the  Lago  Maggiore  divides  Austrian  Italy 
from  the  Sardinian  territory,  which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The 
Ticino  continues  to  mark  me  boundary  between  the  two  states  to  its 
junction  with  the  Po.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish.  Steamers  ply  on 
it    [Arona;  Couo;  Novara;  Ticino.] 

About  the  middle  of  the  length  of  tne  lake,  and  in  its  broadest 
part,  where  it  forms  a  gulf  indenting  the  western  shore,  near  Pallanza, 
are  the  Bonromean  I^mds  (fsole  Borromde),  which  belong  to  the 
noble  Milanese  family  of  the  same  name.  They  are  four  in  number — 
Isola  Madre,  Isola  Bella,  Isola  del  Pescatori,  and  the  Isolino,  the 
smallest  of  all.  The  Isola  Madre,  which  is  the  largest,  is  covered 
with  laurel,  pine,  and  cypress  trees,  forming  a  grove  rising  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  and  contrasting  by  its  perpetual  verdure  with  the 
snows  of  the  neighbouring  Alps.  The  Isola  Bella  is  richer,  but  its 
beauty  is  more  artificial  Numerotts  terraces  rising  in  a  pyramidical 
form  are  planted  with  orange-  and  lemon-trees,  and  adorned  with 
marble  statues  and  vases.  The  splendid  palace  of  the  owners  is  rich 
in  marbles,  gilding,  and  mirrors,  and  the  lower  apartments  are  shaped 
like  grottoes  and  embellished  with  statues  and  fountains.  The  myrtle, 
the  rose,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree  thrive  luxuriantly  around.  The 
whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment,  but  art  is  too  apparent,  and  the 
lovers  of  nature  prefer  the  more  simple  beauty  of  the  Isola  Madre. 
The  Isola  del  Pescatori  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  has 
nothing  remarkable ;  neither  has  the  Isolino. 

LAGO  8AL80  and  LAGO  SALVL    [Captpanata.] 

LAGONEGRO.    [Basilioata.] 

LAGOS.    [Aloarvb  ;  Guinea.] 

LA-GRASSE.    [Audb.] 

LA-GUERCH&    [Illv-bt-Vilatne.] 

LA-GUIOLLE.    [Avstron.] 

LAGUNA    [Brazil.] 

LA-HAYE-DES-CARTES.    [Indre  ET-LonUL] 

LAHN,  RIVER.     [Rhine.] 

LAHORE.    [HiNBUOTAN.] 

LAHSA    [Arabia.] 

L'AIGLK    [Orne.] 

LAINDON,  or  LANGDON.    [Essex.] 


LAISSAC.    [Ayetron.] 

LALINDK    [DoRDOONE.] 

LA-LOUPE.    [EuRB  bt  Loir.] 

LAMBALLE.    [Cdrn-DuNoRD.] 

LAMBERHURST.    [Kent.] 

LAMBESC.    [BoucHESDU-RHdNB.] 

LAMBETH.    [London.] 

LAMBOURN,  or  CHIPPING  LAMBOURN,  Berkshire,  a  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Lamboum,  is  situated  in  61"  80'  N.  lat,  1**  33' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Abingdon,  and  65  mile^ 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parisli  of  Lamboum  in  1851 
was  2577.  The  living  is  a  vicarsge  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Berks  and 
diocese  of  Oxford.  The  town  of  Lamboum  is  situated  upon  the  little 
river  Lambourn,  which  falls  into  the  Kennet  at  Newbury.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  tall  plain  pillar,  with  an  ornamented  capital.  The 
churoh  IS  a  very  handsome  cruciform  structure  of  transition  Norman 
and  early  English  styles,  with  some  windows  of  the  decoratod  :t.ud 
perpendicular  styles.  The  market  held  on  Friday  is  of  ancient  date, 
but  has  much  declined.    There  are  four  annual  fairs. 

LAMEGO.    [Beira.] 

LAMLASH.    [Arran.] 

LAMPETER,  Cardiganshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Lampeter-Port-Stephen,  is  situated  in  52"  7'  N.  lat,  4"  8' 
W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  K  by  N.  from  Cardigan,  and  209  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Londo^.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Lampeter 
in  1851  was  907.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  aSrchdeaconry  of 
Cardigan  and  diocese  of  Stw  David's.  The  borough  is  a  contributary 
to  the  Cardigan  district  of  boroughs  in  rotumiog  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliaments  Lampeter  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes 
and  townships^  with  an  area  of  74,200  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  9883. 

The  town  is  pleanantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teifv 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tregaron  Downs.  Besides  the  parish  churoh,  *which 
was  rebuilt  in  1836,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and 
Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Independents;  a  National  school,  and  a 
Free  Grammar  school.  An  agricultural  society  has  been  established 
here.  A  county  court  Ib  held.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  and 
there  are  11  fain  in  the  course  of  the  year.  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  founded  in  1822  by  Bishop  Burgess,  was  incorporated  in 
1828,  and  received  by  a  supplementary  charter  in. August  1852. 
authority  to  grant  the  degree  in  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  adapted  especially  for  Welsh  students,  but  others  are 
admitted.  The  college  grants  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  to 
students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  theological  course ; 
which  is  accepted  by  most  of  the  bishops  as  a  qualification  to  become 
candidates  for  orders.  About  30  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are 
attadied  to  the  college,  and  it  possesses  a  library  of  30,000  volumes. 
The  college  buildings,  erected  in  1827  from  a  design  by  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  stand  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  town,  and  form  a 
quadrangle  of  a  picturesque  appearance :  they  accommodate  about 
70  students :  the  number  of  students  in  1851  was  50.  The  annual 
income  of  the  college  is  about  30002. 

LA-MURE.    [Is&re.] 

LANARK,  Lfmarkshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Lanark,  is  situated  on  a  hUl  rising 
from  the  river  Clyde,  where  it  ia  joined  by  the  Mouse  Water.  It  is 
distant  about  29  miles  aW.  from  Edinburgh,  and  29  miles  S.E.  from 
Glasgow  by  railway,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  Lanark  county. 
The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  5008.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  provost  and  16  councillors,  and  unites  with  Ainlrie,  Falkirk, 
Hamilton,  and  Linlithgow  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity.  Kennett  II.  assembled  the  states 
of  the  realm  here  in  978,  and  it  had  been  constituted  a  royal  buigh 
before  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV.  Its  latest  charter  was  given  by 
Charles  L  In  the  town  are  many  handsome  houses  built  of  freestone, 
which  is  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Carluke.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  commeroial  bank, 
county-hidl,  prison,  parish  churoh,  and  grammar  school  In  Maroh 
1851  there  were  8  places  of  worship  in  Lanigurk,  of  which  2  were  of  the 
Established  Churoh,  2  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churoh,  2  of  the 
Independent  Connexion,  one  of  the  Free  Churoh,  and  one  of  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  poor 
children.  In  the  town  are  subscription  libraries,  a  mechanics  institu- 
tion, which  bad  40  members  in  1851,  and  150  volumes  in  its  library, 
a  savings  bank,  and  several  friendly  societies.  Fairs  are  held  seven 
times  in  the  year. 

New  Lanark  ia  a  well-built  village  to  the  south-west  of  Lanark 
town.  It  lies  low  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  beautifully  wooded  hills.  It  contains  a  cotton 
manufactory. 

LANARKSHIRE,  sometimes  called  CLYDESDALE,  an  inland 
county  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  oountiea 
of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  W.  and  S.W.  by  those  of  Renfrew  and 
Ayr,  S.,  S.W.,  and  S.E.  by  Dumfriesshire  and  Peeblesshire,  E.  and 
N.E.  by  Peeblesshire,  Linlithgowshire,  and  Edinburghshire,  is  com- 
prised between  55"  14'  and  55^  57'  N.  kt  8°  20'  and  4'  20'  W.  long. 
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The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  52  miles ;  its  greatest  wi  It  a  is  Zi  ' 
miles;  and  its  superficial  extent  is  631,719  statute  acres,  or  987  square  , 
miles.    The  population  in  1841  was  426,972 ;  in  1851  it  was  530,169. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

8urf<ux,Soil,  Otology,  J:c, — Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  three  principal 
districts  or  wards,  to  each  of  which  is  appointed  a  sheriff-substitute. 
Its  surface  is  so  various  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  ward  under  separate  heads. 

The  Upper  or  Southern  Ward,  of  which  the  ancient  burgh  of  Lanark 
is  the  chief  town,  includes  that  extensive  portion  of  the  county  wliioh 
lies  between  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr.  It  consti- 
tutes more  than  one-half  of  the  county,  and  consists  prindpalljr  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  moorish  lands,  which  do  not  appear  susceptible 
of  much  improvements  About  two-thirds  of  this  district  may  be 
called  moor-pajsture,  the  remaining  part  being  occupied  by  arable  and 
meadow  lands,  orchards,  kc 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  important. 
Rich  seams  of  excellent  coal,  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are 
advantageously  wrought  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  at 
Wilsontown.  The  Wilsontown  coal-field  lies  in  an  oval  basin  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  full  of 
what  are  called  '  troubles;'  that  is,  throwings  up  or  down  of  the  seams 
of  coal,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  50  feet.  In  the  inunediate  vicinity 
of  this  coal-field  are  the  Wilsontown  iron-works,  the  supply  of  iron- 
stone being  reputed  to  be  here  inexhaustible.  Sandstone  (of  a  beautiful 
white  colour,  well  adapted  for  building),  whinstone,  and  limestone, 
are  all  abundant,  and  are  extensively  used.  The  lead-mines  in  the 
parish  of  Crawford  are  very  productive,  and  have  been  continuously 
worked  from  a  remote  period.  Gold  and  silver  are  disseminated  in 
minute  particles  through  the  superincumbent  clay,  but  the  quantity 
is  too  small  to  repay  the  expense  of  its  extraction.  Records  exist 
which  state  that  at  one  time  specimens  of  native  gold  were  sometimes 
met  with  here  from  one  ounce  to  several  ounces  in  weight.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  lead-mines  copper  and  antimony  have  been  found,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  them,  but  without  success.  Among 
the  more  elevated  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  abundant 
quarries  of  slate,  but  their  distance  from  towns,  causing  great  expense 
of  carriage,  precludes  their  being  profitably  worked. 

The  arable  portion  of  this  ward  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  of  the  streams  which  are  contributory  to  it.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  parish  of  Crawford  where  the  Clyde  has  its  source,  and  where 
the  mountains  appear  crowded  together.  The  principal  elevations 
are  Tintoe,  in  the  united  parishes  of  Wiston  and  Roberton  (2810 
feet) ;  and  the  range  of  the  Lowtfaers  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  and 
near  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire,  of  which  the  greatest  height  is 
3100  feet. 

The  Middle  Ward,  of  which  Hamilton  is  the  chief  town,  is  about 
half  the  extent  of  the  Upper  Ward.  In  this  ward  the  elevation  of  the 
land  is  considerably  diminished,  and  it  declines  towards  the  north- 
west. The  moor  and  coarse  pasture-land  does  not  here  form  one-half 
of  the  soiL  The  prevailing  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  intermixed  with 
sand,  and  varies  considerably  in  colour,  composition,  and  degree  of 
fertility.  The  usual  term  of  leases  is  19  years.  Oats  and  barley  form 
the  principal  crops,  but  there  is  also  much  wheat  raised.  The  farm- 
buUdings  are  generally  good  and  substantial  Farming  operations 
are  much  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  draining  is  generally 
attended  to. 

This  ward  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  containing  an  abundance  of 
whinstone,  sandstone,  ironstone,  and  coaL  The  coal-seams  vary  from 
two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  abound  chiefly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district.  The  ironstone  occurs  both  in  masses  and  in  seams. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  district  limestone  abounds. 

The  Lower  or  Northern  Ward  is  of  limited  extent.  It  contains  the 
city  of  Glasgow  and  the  parishes  surrounding  that  city,  and  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  coal  district  of  Scotland.  In  Calder  parish,  besides 
numerous  iron-furnaces  and  ironstone-  and  coal-mines,  there  are 
immense  fields  of  fire-clay  varying  from  4  to  19  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  quality  is  considered  equal  to  the  Stourbridge  clay.  In  their 
vicinity  are  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  &a 
Many  of  the  mosses  in  this  district  have  been  reclaimed,  and  they  are 
being  lessened  by  peat-cutting,  so  that  upon  many  of  them  oats,  rye- 
grass, and  wheat  are  now  grown.  The  greater  part  of  the  tilled  land 
is  sown  with  oats,  which  also  constitute  the  chief  spring  com. 

Climate,  Agriculture,  4ec» — The  climate  of  the  county  is  almost  as 
various  as  its  soil.  ^  The  Lower  Ward,  being  more  open  to  the  sea- 
breezes  which  prevail  from  the  west  and  south-west,  is  comparatively 
temperate;  intense  frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  and  deep 
snows  are  rare :  at  the  same  time  the  elevated  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  intercepting  the  vapours  with  which  the 
westerly  winds  are  usually  saturated,  occasion  the  frequent  fall  of 
heavy  showers.  The  barometric  and  thermometric  variations  in  the 
Middle  Ward  are  more  uniform,  but  in  the  Upper  Ward  they  are 
sudden,  and  there  also  the  climate  is  unusually  severe.  The  snow 
sometimes  lies  for  weeks  in  the  moimtain  roads  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  Lanarkshire  belong  to  large 
proprietors  A  considerable  extent  of  inclosed  land  is  kept  constantly 
in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  for  pasture,  especially  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  important  villages.  Throughout  the 
county  the  dairy  system  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  success.  The 
cows  are  generally  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  The  sheep  are  mostly  black- 
faced.  The  draught  horses  of  Clydesdale  are  held  m  £;reat  estimation 
in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  Pasturage  is  chiefly 
attended  to  in  the  Upper  Ward ;  dairy  jbrming  is  the  chief  employment 
of  agriculturists  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Wards. 

Clydesdale  is  famous  for  its  fruit— apples,  plums,  pears,  gooseberries, 
&c.  The  rent  of  the  orchards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  forms  a 
material  part  of  the  income  of  the  landlords,  all  of  whom,  from  the 
largest  proprietors  to  the  small  farmer,  sell  their  fruit  annually,  the 
purchasers  being  generally  the  Glasgow  fruiterers. 

Hydrography,  Cotamunieaiione^  ic, — The  principal  river  of  the 
county  is  the  Clyde  (the  Glotta  of  Tacitus,  'Agria'  c.  23),  which  in  a 
conmiercial  point  of  view  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  river 
of  S<M>tland.  [Cltdb.]  The  contributary  streams  are — ^the  Medwin 
Waters,  which  rise  in  the  hills  on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of 
Lanarkshire;  the  Douglas,  from  the  extensive  parish  of  that  name; 
the  Mouse  Water,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  near  Lanark,  also 
coming  from  the  east  of  the  county ;  the  Kethan,  which  comes  from 
the  h^h  grounds  in  the  west ;  the  Avon,  which  waters  Strathaven 
parish  and  the  district  of  that  name,  and  joins  the  Clyde  near 
Hamilton;  and  the  Calder  Water,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  with 
several  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  Monkland  Canal  from  Glasgow  intersects  the  parish  of  New 
Monkland,  and  terminates  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Old  Monkland :  its  length  is  about  12  mile&  The  Ardrossan  Canal 
proceeds  from  Port  Eglinton,  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  through 
Go  van,  and  thence  to  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  traverses  a  portion  of  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  county. 

The  roads  are  all  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Glasgow  is  the  centre  of  a  series  of  railways,  the  most  important  of 
whi(£  are — the  Caledonian,  which  traverses  the  whole  county ;  the 
Edinburgh  and  Gla^ownulway;  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem 
railway. 

JHviaiona,  Touma,  Ac, — For  judicial  and  administrative  purposes  the 
county  is  divided,  as  already  mentioned,  into  three  wards.  A  sherifl'- 
subsUtute  also  resides  at  Airdrie,  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Ward  having 
been  created  for  this  purpose  a  separate  jurisdiction.  Ecclesiastically 
the  county  proper  is  divided  into  37  parishes.  The  most  important 
town  is  Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland.  Lanark  and 
Hamilton,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Wards,  are 
described  under  their  respective  titles.  Besides  these,  the  county 
contains  the  towns  of  Aibdris,  Calderbank,  Carluke,  Coatbridge, 
Govan,  Rutherglen,  Stonehouse,  Strathaven,  and  Wishawton. 

Calderbank,  population  2872  in  1851,  in  Old  Monkland  parish,  is  a 
town  of  recent  origin,  and  dependent  on  the  coal-  and  iron-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Carluke,  population  2845,  is  a  small  town  and  burgh  of  barony  in 
the  parish  of  Carluke.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone  are  extensively  wrought. 
In  the  parish  are  Mauld^e  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hyndford 
family,  and  Lee,  the  seat  of  the  Lockharts,  where  is  preserved  the 
famous  '  Lee  penny,'  noticed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  '  The  Talisman.' 
The  parish  church,  Free  Church,  and  chapels  for  United  and  Original 
Seceaers,  are  the  public  buildings  situated  in  the  bui^h,  which  has 
also  several  schools  and  a  savings  bank.« 

Coatbridge,  population  8564,  like  the  other  towns  and  villages  in 
the  extensive  parish  of  Old  Monkland,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
coal-  and  iron-mines.  The  Monkland  Canal  is  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  viaduct  The  Coatbridge  station  of  the  Monkland  railway  is 
9i  miles  from  Glasgow.  There  are  a  Free  and  a  United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a  mechanics  institution,  which  in  1851  had  140  members, 
with  700  volumes  in  the  library  belonging  to  it. 

Chvan,  population  3131,  about  2  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Glasgow  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  possesses  several  lai^  ship-building  ynrda. 
The  church  is  rather  a  pretentious  building,  but  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  gothic  style.  The  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
have  places  of  worahip.  In  the  parish  are  situated  the  Observatory 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  connected  with  Glasgow  University. 
The  town  is  connected  with  Glasgow  by  a  line  of  elegant  villas. 

JRutherglen,  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  and 
now  a  parliamentary  bui^h,  in  the  parish  of  Rutherglen,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2  miles  E.  from  Glasgow.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  buigh  in  1851  was  6514 ;  that  of  the 
municipal  buigh  was  6947.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost  and 
17  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumbarton,  Kilmarnock,  Port  Glasgow, 
and  Renfrew  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
In  Rutherglen  church,  in  February  1297,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Scotch  and  the  English.  The  town  consists  of 
one  main  street ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  only  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  chiutsh,  and  chapels  for  the  Free  and  the 
United  Presbyterians.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Two  important  fain  are  held  here.  The  town  ia 
connected  with  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  by  an  old  narrow  bridge. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Caledonian  railway. 

Stonehouse,  population  2086,  is  in  the  pariah  of  Stonehoose,  in  tho 
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Middle  Ward  of  the  oounty,  near  Hamilton.  Besides  the  pariah 
church  there  are  ohapels  for  the  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

SlrcUhaven  is  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Avond^e :  the  popuUtion  in  1851  was  4274.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  weavers,  who  are  however  in  many  cases  the  owners  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  reside.  Cattle  and  cheese  are  the  staple  objects  of 
tmffia  The  town  is  old,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  lighted  with 
fraa.  In  the  town  are  several  schools,  a  Free  church,  three  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a  public  library.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  old  castle  of  Strathaven,  near  which  are  many  neat  villas. 

Wishavton,  population  S373,  is  in  the  parish  of  Cambuanethan.  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal-  and  iron-worksb 

The  following  villages,  with  their  populations  in  1851,  may  be 
mentioned : — 

Biygavy  population  1530,  ia  a  picturesque  village  in  the  parish  of 
Biggar,  lying  on  both  banka  of  the  Biggar  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tweed.    The  village  dates  as  a  buxgh  of  barony  and  market-town 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.    The  inhabitants  are  principally 
weavers.     The  church  is  a  cruciform  edifice  of  the  16th  century. 
There  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a  scientific  insti- 
tutioD,  which  haa  40  members  and  a  library  of  200  volumes.    The 
remains  of  several  encampments  are  in  the  parish.    Roman  utensils 
and  coiDS  have  been  occasionally  found.    Blaniyre^  population  of  the 
parish  2848,  about  7  miles  S.K  from  Glsi^w,  possesses  extensive 
cotton-spinning  works.      The  ruins  of  Blantyre  Priory  have  been 
referred  to  under  Bothwcix.    There  ia  here  a  station  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Caledonian  railway.     Busby,  a  village 
partly  in  East  Kilbride  parish,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Meams, 
Renfrewshire,  Has  extensive  print-flelda  and  ootton-spinning  works. 
There  ia  here  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyteriana    Cambudanff,  parish 
population  3306,  is  a  village  4  miles  £.  from  Glasgow.    Here  is  a 
station  of  the  Caledonian  railway.    Cambusneikan,  population  of  the 
pariah  8621,  in  the  middle  ward  of  the  county,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchard  diatrict    On  the  borders  of  the  pariah  are 
the  extensive  Shotts  Iron- Works.    Cambusnethan  House,  a  fine  castel- 
lated mansion,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  about  2  miles 
S.W.  from  the  village.    DougUu,  population  1525,  is  an  agricultural 
village  and  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in  the  pariah  of  Douglas.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Free,  United,  and  Reformed 
Praebyterians.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  new  and  splendid  seat 
of  the  Donglas  family  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Douglas  Castle, 
the  *  Castle  Dangerous '  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Part  of  the  old  church 
is  B€>ill  preserved,  and  containa  several  interesting  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Douglases,  among  which  is  that  of  the  *good  Sir  James,'  who 
carried  Brace's  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,    QurUherrie,  a  village  in  Old 
Honkland  parish,  has  an  elegant  church.    In  the  village  are  extensive 
iron-works ;  and  in  the  parish  are  the  Dundy  van,  Clyde,  Calder,  and 
other  iron-works,  all  extensive,  and  all  contributing  to  the  great  iron- 
trade  of  Glasgow.    There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Kilbride,  Eatt,  population  1113,  an  agricultural  village  and  burgh  of 
barony,  about  8  miilea  S.E.  from  Glasgow.    Limestone  is  extensively 
wrought  in  this  parish.     The  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  chief 
products  of  the  farms  of  the  district,  are  sent  to  Glasgow.    There  are 
here  a  Free  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  subscription 
library  with  1220  volumes.    LeadhHU  is  a  mining  village  in  Crawford 
pariah,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire.    The  mining  operations  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  yeara    Pouriick  is  a  populous  old 
yillage  on  the  river  Kelvin,  just  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  now  surrounded  by  the  handsome  vUlaa  of  the 
citazenfl.    It  is  partly  in  the  Barony  parish ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the 
pariah  of  Govan.    There  are  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  a  society  called  the  Partick  Popular  Institution, 
which  had  65  members  in  1851.     The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in 
former  times  had  a  country-house  hera 

Mitiory,  Antiqmtita,  <fec. — Many  interesting  events  have  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  this  ooun^;  but  they  have  generally  been 
referred  to  in  treating  of  the  different  spots  where  they  ocouired. 
The  battle  of  Dramdog,  which  preceded  the  slaughter  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  took  place  on  Drumdog  Moor,  in  tiie  pai^  of  Strathaven. 
The  church  of  Butherglen  was  &e  spot  chosen  '\iy  Menteith  to  arrange 
for  the  betrayal  of  WaUaoe.  The  remains  of  the  successive  occupants 
of  t*^'*  district  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  are  scattered  remnants  of  the  baronial 
towers  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  feudal  period. 

Industry,  dfc — ^Before  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
lianarkshire  was  not  remarkable  either  for  commerce  or  manufactures. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  in  collecting  yarn  for  English  markets,  and  many 
blanches  of  the  linen  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  considerable 
perfection.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  led  to  the 
dUoontinuance  of  most  of  the  small  establishments  in  the  county. 
Those  which  now  exist  are  subordinate  branches  of  the  extensive 
establishments  of  Glasoow,  which  city,  with  its  suburbs,  com- 
prehends the  greater  part  of  the  population,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  the  district  In  1852  there  was  only  one  savings  bank 
in  the  county,  at  Glasgow.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th  1852  was  565,468(.  U. 


BdigUnu  Warship  and  Educaiion. — ^According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  279 
places  of  worship,  of  which  59  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  57  to 
the  Established  Church,  52  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  27 
to  Independents,  13  to  Roman  Catholics,  10  to  E^ilBCopalians,  9  to 
Baptists,  7  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6  to  Mormons,  5  to*  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  i  to  Primitive  Methodists,  8  to  Original  Seoeders,  8  to 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and  2  to  Quakers.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  175,319.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  county 
was  622,  of  which  235  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  113  to  the 
Establiahed  Church,  107  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  33  to 
Independents,  12  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  8  to  Episcopalians,  and  6 
to  Baptists.  The  total  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  was  60,11 9.  The 
numlMr  of  day-schools  was  531;  namely,  281  public  schools  with 
36,382  scholars,  and  250  private  schools  with  16,886  scholars.  There 
were  172  evening  schools  for  adults  with  6811  scholars,  of  whom  2594 
were  females.  There  were  29  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
county  with  8740  members,  and  53,351  volumes  in  the  Ubrariea 
belonging  to  them. 

LANARK,  JfEVf.    [Lanaril] 

LANCASHIRE,  a  northern  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Cumberland  aod  Westmorland,  N.K  and  E.  by  Yorkshire^  S.  by 
Cheshire,  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  is  irregular :  the  district 
of  Fumess  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  county  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  the  Bay  of  Morecambe^  and  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
county  of  Westmorland.  Its  greatest  length,  not  including  Fumess, 
is  from  the  '  Counties  Stone,'  at  the  junction  of  the  three  countiea  of 
York,  Westmorland,  and  Lancaster,  to  the  bank  of  the  Mersey,  south 
of  Prescot,  about  64  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from  Itedmer'a 
Head,  east  of  Rochdale,  to  Formby  Point  on  the  Irish  Channel,  nearly 
45  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Fumess  is  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ambleside  at  the  head  of  Windermere  to  Rampside,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Morecambe  Bay,  23  or  24- miles;  the  greatest  breadth 
from  the  Duddon  to  the  Winster  about  13  miles.  The  long  narrow 
island  of  Walney  and  some  smaller  ones  are  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  detached  portlozL  The  whole  county  is  comprehended  between 
53'*  20'  and  54*"  25'  N.  lat,  2*'  0'  and  3**  16'  W.  long.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  1905  square  miles,  or  1,219,221  statute  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation in  1841  waa  1,667,054 ;  in  1851  it  was  2,031,236.  In  size 
Lancashire  is  the  sixth  county  in  England,  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  Northumberland,  and  rather  larger  than  Hampshire ;  in  popula- 
tion it  was  exceeded  in  1831  by  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex;  in  1841 
and  1851  it  was  the  most  populous  county  in  England. 

Surface  and  Coast4ine, — The  inland  part  of  Fumess  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  and  is  marked  by  the  features  which 
characterise  Cumberland.  Mountains  rising  to  the  elevation  of 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  are  separated  by  narrow  valleys  watered 
by  mountain-streams,  or  occupied  by  lakes.  Towards  the  coast  the 
mountains  and  hills  subside.  Fumess  is  divided  into  Upper  Fur- 
ness,  or  Fumess  Fells,  which  is  mountainous;  and  Lower,  or  Low 
Furness,  which  includes  the  low  flat  towards  the  shore.  In  the  main 
portion  of  the  county  the  northem  and  eastern  parts  are  occupied  by 
branches  from  the  central  high  lands  whidi  run  southward  through 
Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire.  These  elevations  are  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  Cumbrian  group ;  but  they  expand  into  greater  breadth,  form- 
ing high  waate  moorlands.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  the 
high  lands  gradually  subside,  leaving  between  theb  base  and  the  sea 
a  broad  flat  belt  of  land,  and  on  the  south  sinking  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mersey  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Cheshira  These 
high  lands  reach  the  margin  of  the  sea  at  Liverpool;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  northward  to  Uie  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  a  uniform 
level,  containing  extensive  peat-mosses,  stretdies  inland  from  the  flat 
and  sandy  coast  for  several  miles.  Between  tiie  mouth  of  the  Ribble 
and  the  Wire  is  an  extensive  level  tract  called  the  Fylde  country. 
[Ftldb,  The.]  The  level  country  stUl  borders  the  sea  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wire  to  that  of  the  Lune,  and  continues  along  the  coast 
of  Moredonbe  Bay.  With  the  exception  of  these  low  lands^  and  the 
tract  of  Lower  Fumess,  Lancashire  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  parts  a 
mountainous  character.  The  principal  elevations  are  as  follows  :*^- 
Old  Man  in  Coniston  Fells,  2577  feet ;  anoUier  peak,  near  Old  Man, 
of  about  the  same  height;  Pendle  Hill,  near  Clitheroe,  1803  feet; 
Bleasdale  Forest,  on  the  east  border  near  Garstang,  1709  feet ;  Boul- 
worth  Hill,  on  the  east  border,  near  Bumlqr,  1689  feet ;  Rivington 
Moor,  near  Bolton,  1545  Ibet. 

Except  near  Blackpool  where  there  ace  clay-diflb  extending  for 
about  3  miles,  and  having  in  some  places  a  height  of  above  100  feet, 
the  coast  is  low  throughout,  with  a  sweeping  rounded  outline,  skirted 
by  broad  sands  dry  at  low  water.  Towards  the  north,  where  the 
high  land  approaches  nearer  to  ^e  sea^  the  coast  loses  its  convexity 
of  outline,  and  forms  a  deep  bay,  of  which  Rossall  Point  and  the 
southern  point  of  Fumess  form  the  extremities.  A  tongue  of  low  land 
projecting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune  divides  this  large  bay  into  the 
two  smaller  ones  of  Lancaster  and  Morecambe,  the  Moricambe  of  the 
ancients.  Lancaster  Bay  receives  l^e  Lune  and  the  Wire:  the 
aestuaries  of  the  Leven  and  the  Ken,  or  Kent,  open  into  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  depth  of  water  in  both  bays  is  little  except  in  the  channels 
formed  by  the  rivers,  and  a  considerable  part  becomes  at  low  water  an 
expanse  of  sand,  across  which  there  is  a  road,  passable^  though  not 
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witfaottt  danger,  when  the  tide  is  out,  from  the  neighbomhood  uf 
Lancafter  inte  Fomen. 

Walney  Island,  off  the  Boathem  extremity  of  Fnmeee,  extends  from 
north-west  to  south-east  about  eight  miles,  in  width  nowhere  more 
than  one  mile.  It  bends  in  at  eadi  extremity  towards  the  mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channeL  It  is  so  low  as  to 
have  been  at  times  nearly  inundated  by  the  tide.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a  lighthouse.  The  other  islands  of  the 
group — ^Foulney,  Pile  of  Foul<&ey  (on  which  are  the  mouldering 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  once  extensive  and  stiong),  Sheep  Island, 
Boe  Island,  Dova  How,  and  Old  Barrow  Ramsey,  are  all  small :  they 
are  in  the  channel  between  Walney  and  the  mainland. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — The  new  red-sandstone,  or  red  marl,  in 
which  occurs  the  great  deposit  of  rock-salt,  occupies  the  yalley  of  the 
Mersey,  extending  inland  several  miles,  especially  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Manchester.  It  occupies  abo  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
side  of  the  county  as  fiur  north  as  the  Yslley  of  the  Lune  at  Lancaster. 
It  is  covered  near  the  coast  by  the  moes  or  peat  which  extends  to  the 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  by  Ormskirk  to  Preston ; 
and  from  Preston  by  Qarstang  to  Lancaster  it  is  covered  by  the  clays, 
marls,  and  peat-mosses  of  the  Fyldo  district  The  peat-mosses  contain 
great  quantities  of  lai^e  timber-trees,  the  remains  of  ancient  furests. 
A  great  portion  of  the  tract  in  which  the  peat  occurs  is  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  coal-measures  crop  out  from  under  the  red  marL 
The  coal-field  of  South  Lancashire,  to  which  the  county  owes  its 
manufMsturing  pre-eminence,  occupies  a  larze  irregular  tract  between 
the  Ribble  ai»l  the  Mersey.  The  line  which  bounds  it  extends  from 
Colne  south-west  by  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  Chorley,  to  UpbolUnd, 
near  Wigan ;  thence  north-west  to  near  Ormskirk ;  and  thence  south 
and  east  by  Prescot  to  between  Newton  and  Warrington.  From  this 
point  the  boundary  runs  in  an  irregular  line  by  Newton  and  Leigh  to 
Worsley ;  and  thence  makes  a  sweep  round  Manchester  at  an  average 
distance  of  five  miles  from  that  town  till  it  meets  the  river  Thame  on 
the  border  of  the  county.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  coal-field  is, 
generally  speaking,  just  within  that  of  the  county ;  for  the  high  land 
which  (Uvides  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire  is  formed  of  the  millstone- 
grit,  which  here  crops  out  from  beneath  the  coal-measures.  The 
coal-measures  probably  extend  westward  under  the  sea.  The  coal 
re-appears  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Wirral  in  Cheshire,  and  yet  farther 
west  in  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.  A  small  coal- 
field, east  of  Lancaster,  occupies  a  portion  of  this  county,  and  extends 
into  Yorkshire. 

The  millstone-grit  forms,  as  already  noticed,  the  heights  which  skirt 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  county,  as  well  as  those  which  separate  the 
basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  the  valleys  of  the  Irwell  and  the 
Roch,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Luoe.  In  the  intervening 
space  between  the  two  coal-fields  the  red  marl  rests  upon  the  mill- 
stone-gritw 

Thf^  part  of  the  county  which  is  north  of  the  Lune  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  Between 
Hornby  and  Lancaster  this  formation  extends  over  a  small  district 
south  of  the  Luna  The  old  red -sandstone,  which  underlies  the 
mountain  limestone,  appears  just  on  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Funiess  is  occupied  partly  by  the  Lower  Silurian 
slate  locks  which  form  the  mass  of  Uie  Cumbrian  Mountains.  In  the 
central  part  of  Fumees  occurs  carboniferous  limestona  Lower Furness 
is  occupied  partly  by  the  new  red-sandstone,  which  forms  its  southern 
extremity. 

The  principal  mineral  production  of  Lancashire  is  coaL  The  coal 
is  of  various  kinds,  including  cannel  coal  Lead  is  obtained  from  Uie 
miUstone-grit  and  mountain-limestone  districts.  The  lead-mine  of 
Anglezark,  between  Chorley  and  Bolton,  yields  also  carbonate  of 
baiytes.  Some  copper  is  obtained  in  the  high  mountains  of  Furness ; 
and  ironstone  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same  district,  between 
Ulverstone  and  Dalton.  The  mountains  of  Furness  yield  blue  sUte; 
coarse  slate  of  lighter  colour,  and  flag-stones,  are  obtained  near  Wigan. 
Excellent  freestone  is  quarried  near  Lancaster,  and  scythe-stones  and 
brick  and  pipeclay  are  foimd  in  various  parts. 

Hydrogra^y  and  CommwiietUiont, — The  rivers  that  water  this 
county  have  their  general  course  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  those 
of  Furness  excepted,  which  flow  from  north  to  south.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Lune  in  the  north,  the  Wire  and  the  Ribble  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Mersey  in  the  south. 

The  Lwne,  or  Loyne,  rises  in  Westmorland,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Langdale  Fells.  It  enters  Lancashire  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
flows  first  south  and  then  south-west  past  Lancaster,  where  it  opens 
into  a  wide  aestuary  in  Lancaster  Bay.  The  Lime  receives  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  Qreta,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Whemside,  and  the  Wenning,  which  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Yorkshire  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Hornby ;  both  these  tributaries 
join  the  Lune  on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the  Lune  may  be 
about  Afi  miles,  of  which  20  miles  are  in  Lancashire.  Lonsdale,  or 
the  Valley  of  the  Lune,  is  surpassed  by  few  vales  in  England  in 
picturesque  beauty.  The  navigation  of  the  river  commences  at  Lan- 
caster, up  to  which  town  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  small  burden. 

The  Wirt  rises  in  the  moorlands  on  the  Yorkshire  border  east  of 
Lancaster,  and  flows  first  west  and  then  soutli  by  Gaistang,  below 
which  it  iuni^  west  and  then  north-west  until  it  euteia  the  Bay  of 


Lancaster  near  Roandl  Point,  by  a  deep  and  wide  estuary.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  28  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wire  a  harbour  has 
been  formed,  and  the  town  of  Fleetwood  built. 

The  JUbhie  rises  in  the  Yorkshire  Mountains,  a  little  east  of  Whem- 
sida  It  touches  the  border  of  Lancashire  about  3  miles  above 
Clitheroei  After  dividing  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  for 
some  miles  it  enters  Lancaahire,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  somewhat 
sinuous  course  to  the  town  of  Preston,  below  which  it  opens  into  a 
wide  shallow  aestuary  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Hodder,  which  rises  very  near  the  source  of  the 
Wire,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
lower  part  on  the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  On  its  left 
bank  it  receives  the  Cadder,  which  rises  just  within  the  boundary  of 
Yorkshire,  but  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Darwen, 
or  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the  moors  near  Over  Darwen,  between 
Blackburn  and  Bolton.  The  Ribble'a  Dale,  or  Valley  of  the  Ribble, 
is  very  beautifuL  The  sestuary  is  forded  at  low  water  at  Hesketh 
Bank  below  Preston,  where  it  is  4  miles  wide;  but  with  the  tide  small 
vessels  can  get  up  to  near  Preston. 

The  Mtrtey  rises  in  Yorkshire  from  different  sources  in  Clough  Moss 
and  Holme  Moss,  south-west  of  Huddersfield.  The  streams  from  these 
sources  form  the  Thame,  or  Tame,  which  flows  south-west  first  through 
Yorkshire  and  then  along  the  border  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by 
Staleybridge  and  Ashton-under-Line  to  Stockport,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Goyt  [De&btbhire]  and  assumes  the  name  of  Mersey.  The 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  described  elsewhere.  ^Cheshibe.]  The 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  begins  at  Stockport  Its  principal  Lancashire 
tributary  is  the  Irwell,  whidi  has  its  source  in  Durpley  Hill,  in  the 
moors  between  Rochdale  and  Burnley,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding 
course  by  Heywoodbridge  near  Hasliogden,  Bury,  and  Manchester. 
At  Manchester  it  receives  the  Irk  from  between  Oldham  and  Roch- 
dale^ and  the  Medlodc  from  the  Yorkshire  border  near  OldhaoL  The 
Irwell  is  navigable  as  fi^  as  Manchester.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Irwell  may  be  about  40  nules ;  that  of  the  Tame^  or  Mersey,  including 
its  aestuary,  nearly  70  miles. 

There  are  several  small  streams  in  the  county.  The  Winster  and 
the  Duddon  form  respectively  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
Furness :  and  the  Leven  from  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  and  a  stream 
from  Coniston  Water,  flow  through  the  middle  of  Fumees  and  tmite 
their  waters  in  the  wide  aestuary  of  the  Leven.  The  Duddon  is  a 
beautiful  stream ;  its  valley  is  called  Donnerdale.  It  rises  north  of 
Coniston  Fells,  and  sweeps  round  and  under  theuL  The  Douglas 
rises  near  Wigan,  and  flows  north-west  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Ribble. 
The  Alt,  or  All,  rises  near  Prescot  and  flows  north-west  into  the  Irish 
Sea  near  Formby  Point.  The  Douglas  is  20  miles  long;  the  Alt 
14  miles;  the  Douglas  was  made  navigable  nearly  throughout  as  £ar 
back  as  the  year  1727 ;  but  many  years  since  an  artificial  cut  was 
substituted  for  the  natural  channel,  except  for  a  short  distance  near 
the  mouth. 

Two  considerable  lakes  are  in  Furness,  Winandermere  or  Winder- 
mere and  Coniston  Water.  Windermere  is  on  the  border  of  West- 
morland and  Lancashire,  but  bv  its  position  rather  belongs  to 
Laucashire,  within  which  its  soutnem  part  is  included.  It  is  about 
11  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  breadth ;  but  in  one  part  (where  there  is  a  ferry)  it  is  not 
above  600  yards  over.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  rather  more  than  200  feet.  At  its  northern  extre- 
mity it  receives  two  mountain  streams  from  Langdale  Pikes,  which 
unite  just  before  they  enter  the  lake :  several  other  mountain  streams 
flow  into  it  on  the  east  and  west  Its  waters  are  discharged  by  the 
Leven,  which  flows  from  its  southern  extremity  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
A  smaJl  lake  (Esthwaite  Water)  in  Lancashire  discharges  its  waters 
into  Windermere,  to  the  west  of  which  it  lies.  The  waters  of  some 
of  the  smaller  Westmorland  lakes  also  flow  into  this  great  receptacle. 
The  waters  of  Windermere  are  very  clear,  and  the  scenery  along  its 
banks  remarkably  beautifuL    In  it  are  several  small  islanda 

Coniston  or  Thurston  Water  is  nearly  6  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  variable  breadth,  never  perhaps  exceeding  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  240  feet  It  is  fed  by  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  aestuary 
of  the  Leven.  Coniston  Fells  are  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Some  shallow  lakes  or  morasses  lie  along  the  western  coast  of 
Lancashire,  as  Marton  Mere,  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Wirie,  which 
is  now  considerably  reduced  by  the  channel  called  the  Main  Dyke ; 
and  White  Otter  and  Barton  Mere,  not  far  from  Ormskirk.  Martin 
Mere,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douglas,  has  been  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation. 

The  Sankey  Csnal,  for  the  construction  of  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  in  1755,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in 
England.  It  extends  by  a  very  circuitous  course  of  about  12  miles 
from  St  Helen's,  near  Prescot,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sankey  Brook, 
into  the  Mersey  at  Fidler's  Ferry,  near  Warrington,  and  hiss  threo 
branches.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewatei's  Canal  was  commenced  soon 
after  the  Sankey  Canal.  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  effected 
by  Francis  duke  of  Bridgewater,  assisted  by  Brindley  the  engineer. 
The  greater  part  of  this  canal  however  belongs  to  Cheshibs.  It 
commences  at  Manchester,  and  enters  Cheshire  about  6  miles  uuuth 
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from  that  dty.  About  8  milee  from  Mancheabar  a  branch  ruziB  west  to 
Worsley,  where  there  are  extenaive  tunnels  and  underground  worka 
connected  with  the  Earl  of  EUeamere'a  ooUieries,  and  thence 
to  the  town  of  Leigh.  The  Leeda  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kingdom,  enters  this  county  from  York* 
shire  at  Foulridge,  near  Cohie,  and  passes  by  or  near  Burnley, 
Blackburn,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  Qrmskirk  to  Liverpool.  Cuts 
connect  this  canal  with  the  Ribble  and  with  the  Duke  of  Bridge^ 
water's  Canal  at  Leigh.  The  length  of  this  canal,  without 
reckoning  the  branches,  is  about  127  miles,  including  the  11 
miles  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  incorporated  with  it  The  Lancaster 
Canal  begins  near  Kendal  in  Westmorland  and  runs  southward  in  a 
tolerably  direct  line  to  Lancaster,  where  it  crossee  the  Lune  by  an 
aqueduct  of  five  arches,  each  of  70  feet  span,  and  rising  nearly  46  feet 
above  the  aurfaoe  of  the  river :  from  Lancaster  it  proceeds  by  Garstang^ 
where  it  crosaos  the  Wire  by  an  aqueduct,  to  Preaton.  Here  the  canal 
is  for  a  few  miles  replaced  by  a  railroad,  which  oroases  the  Ribble  on 
a  viaduct  bridge.  The  canal  recommenoea  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ribble  valley,  and  joins  soon  after  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  CanaL 
The  whole  length  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  is  above  70  miles.  The 
Ashton-under-Line  Canal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Manchester, 
Aahton-under-Line,  and  Oldham  Canal,  commencea  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  to 
Fairfield,  about  four  miles  firom  Manohester  on  the  xoad  to  Ashton, 
It  has  branches  to  Stockport;  to  the  Huddersfteld  Canal,  at  Bukin- 
field,  near  Ashton ;  and  to  the  collieries  at  HoUiuwood,  near  Oldham. 
Several  cuts  have  been  made  in  Mancheator  from  this  canal  to  wharfs 
and  quays  in  the  town.  It  communicates  with  the  Rochdale  CanaL 
The  length  of  the  canal  and  its  branches  (exclusive  of  the  branch  to 
Stockport)  is  nearly  12  miles.  Of  the  Huddersfield  Canal  and  the 
Pe  ik  Forest  Canal  only  a  very  small  portion  ia  in  Lanoaahirs.  They 
both  oroea  the  Thame  near  Dukinfield  to  unito  with  the  Ashton-under- 
Line  Caail.  The  Rochdale  Canal  commences  in  the  Calder  Navigation 
in  Yurkfthire,  and  proceeds  by  Todmorden  into  Lanoaahire.  It  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Roch  to  Rochdale,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Mancheator, 
where  it  locks  into  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal,  receiving  a  branch 
from  the  Aahton-under-Line  Canal  by  the  way.  The  Mancheator, 
Bolton,  and  Bury  Canid  commencea  in  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navi- 
gation at  Mancheator,  and  runa  to  Bolton,  with  a  branch  to  Bmy. 
The  canals  of  Lancashire  form  part  of  that  immense  system  of  inland 
navigation  which  connects  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  (German  Ocean. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation, 
forms  one  line  of  communication;  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgowatei^s 
Canal,  with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation, 
and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  forms  a  second.  The  Ashton- 
ander*Line,  Huddersfield,  and  Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canals  may  b« 
Bubstitoted  for  the  Rochdale  Canal  in  this  laat  line. 

The  railway  system  is  more  completely  carried  out  perhaps,  in 
Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county.  The  entire  southern  division 
of  the  county  ia  covered  with  a  network  of  lines,  and  every  part  of  it 
haa  easy  communication  by  railway  with  all  the  important  towna 
The  main  northern  line  to  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway  company,  by  way  of  Carlisle,  enters  Lan- 
cashire at  Warrington,  paases  through  it  in  a  northern  direction  about 
68  miles,  passing  by  or  through  Wigan,  Preston,  and  Lancaster,  and 
quitting  the  county  near  Burton.  From  Manchester  linea  run  in  all 
directionsb  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  runs  westward  to 
Liverpool,  81  miles :  from  it  are  short  branches  south  to  the  Mersey 
opposite  Runcorn,  and  north-west  to  Stb  Helen's.  A  direct  north-weat 
line  unit«s  Mancheator  with  Preston.  From  it  linea  diveige  right  and 
left,  connecting  it  with  other  lines.  •  The  Manchester  and  Huddersfield 
and  ^e  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  linea  connect  Manchester  with  the 
various  towns  in  Yorkahire.  The  North- Weatom  railwav  givea  it 
direct  communication  with  London,  though  only  a  few  milea  of  this 
line  are  in  Lancashire.  A  short  line  of  8  miles  runs  south-west  from 
Mancheator  to  Altringham.  Other  abort  linea  nm  east  to  Oldham 
and  to  Staleybridge.  From  the  Clifton  atation  on  the  Liverpool  line^ 
near  ll^chester,  a  line  runs  nearly  north  by  Bury,  Haslingden, 
Buraloy,  and  Colne^  where  it  quite  the  county.  A  line  quits  the 
Liverpool  line  atKenyon,  and  piroceeda  nearly  north  by  Leigh,  Bolton, 
and  Bhu^bum  to  Accrington,  where  it  quite  the  county.  From 
Liverpool  a  line  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  to  Southpor^ 
A  line  runs  nearly  north-eaat  from  Liverpool  to  Preaton ;  and  another 
line  runa  more  east  past  Wigan,  and  joins  the  Manchester  and  Preston 
line  a  few  miles  west  of  Bolton.  From  Preston  a  line  runs  north-west 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast  past  Kirkham  to  Fleetwood, 
having  short  branches  to  Lytham  and  to  Blackpool  A  oroas-line 
connecte  Preston  with  Blackburn  and  Accrington,  and  another  oonnecte 
it  with  Clitheroe.  The  Whitehaven  and  Fumesa  Junction  railway 
runa  along  the  aoutham  extremity  of  Fumess,  from  Peel  northward 
past  Dalton  to  Broughton,  where  it  crosses  the  Duddon  into  Cumber^ 
knd.    The  Fumess  line  connecte  Dalton  with  Ulverstone. 

Of  coach-roads  the  following  are  the  principal : — The  Port  Patrick, 
Carlisle,  and  Manchester  road  entors  the  county  at  Stockport,  and 
runa  by  Manchester,  Chorley,  Preston,  Qarstang,  and  Lancaster  into 
Westmorland.  The  Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  at  Warrington, 
and  runa  by  Presoot  to  Liverpool,  from  which  place  a  road  runs  to 
Preston,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  to  Carlisle.    The  coach-road 
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from  Mancheator  to  Liverpool  joina  the  London  and  Liverpool  road 
at  Warrington.  A  road  from  Manchester  runs  by  Middleton  and 
Rochdale  to  Halifax  and  Leeda  in  Yorkshire ;  another  by  Oldham  to 
Huddersfield,  and  ao  to  Leeda ;  and  another  northward  by  Bury  and 
Clitheroe  into  the  mountein  diatrict  of  YorksMre.  The  other  roads 
are  too  numeroua  to  be  particularised. 

Climate,  SoO,  AgrieuUun,'~Thi&  dimato  of  Lancashire  is  mild  and 
moist  The  high  hills  which  run  alons;  ito  eastern  boundary  shelter  it 
from  the  cold  easterly  winds,  but  at  the  aame  time  arreat  the  clouds 
which  come  from  the  AtlaitUo,  and  produce  more  abundant  rains  than 
in  those  parte  of  England  which  lie  to  the  eastward. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  very  uneven  in  the  northern  and  ' 
eastern  parta.    Near  the  coaate  the  land  ia  level,  and  the  soil  consiste 
of  a  good  aand  over  a  rocky  subsoil,  or  a  clay  marl,  which  when 
mixed  with  the  upper  aoil  renders  it  exti^emely  productive,  espedally 
in^rden  vegetebles.    There  are  extensive  traote  of  peat-moss. 

From  the  moiat  nature  of  the  climate  Lancaahire  ia  more  productive 
in  graaa  than  in  com.  The  arable  land  ii  generally  well  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  farma  are  of  considerable  aiae,  and  were  formerly 
occupied  as  domains  by  the  larger  proprietors.  Several  still  retein 
the  name  of  Hall  or  Manor  Farm,  but  the  subdivision  of  property 
haa  given  rise  to  very  small  occupations,  which  are  cultivated  like 
laige  gaxdena,  and  are  very  productive,  eapecially  the  sandy  loams, 
where  excellent  crops  of  potetoes  are  raiaed.  Oate  have  always  been  a 
favourite  crop,  partly  from  their  suiting  a  moist  climate,  and  partly 
from  their  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitante 
in  the  oentral  and  northern  parte  of  the  oounty.  Wheat  is  sown 
where  the  land  is  favourable  to  it^  as  along  the  shore  north  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  Fylde,  and  in  the  south  west  part  of  the  county. 
Potetoea  were  early  cultivated  in  the  fielda  in  Lancaahire,  and  they 
retain  their  celebrity  when  raised  in  the  lighter  soils,  and  when  not 
over-manured.  A  oonaiderable  extent  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  manu- 
facturing towns  is  kept  in  grass  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  linen. 

Sheep  are  not  abundant  in  proportion  to  cows;  the  breeds  commonly 
met  with  are  the  black-faced,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  improved  Leicester. 
The  original  breed  of  oxen  in  Lancashire  was  one  of  the  beat  in 
England  until  it  was  aurpassed  by  the  Lelcestorshire,  which  is  only 
the  same  blood  improved  by  careful  selection.  Milk  is  a  very 
important  article  of  food  in  a  populous  diatrict ;  butter  and  cheese 
are  however  made  in  great  quantities  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 
Many  useful  horses  are  bred  in  Lancashire,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  are  chiefly  cart-horaea  of 
a  hardy  active  sortb  The  breed  of  swine  does  not  present  any 
peculiar  feature.  A  great  deal  of  pork  and  bacon  ia  imported  from 
Ireland. 

Diviiiom,  Towns,  Ac — The  county  of  Lancashire  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  as  foUowa: — Amoundemeas,  west;  Blackburn,  eaat;  Ley- 
land,  central ;  Lonadale  (including  the  borough  of  Lancastor),  north ; 
Salford  (including  the  city  of  Mancheator),  aouth-eaat;  and  Weat 
Derby  (including  the  boroughs  of  Liverpool  and  Wigan),  aouth-weat. 
The  county  conteina  the  through,  market,  and  sea-port  towns  of 
Lanoastbr  and  Liybbfool  ;  the  ancient  borough  and  market-towna 
of  CLiTHBEioa,  Pbbstoh,  and  WiOAN ;  the  recently-constituted  city  of 
Manohbstbb;  the  decayed  and  now-disfranchiwd  borough  of  Newton ; 
the  market-towns  of  Abhtok-undbb-Likb,  Blaokbubn,  Bolton-lb- 
MooBS,  BuBBLBT,  BuBT,  Cabtmbl,  Choblbt,  Colnb,  Dalton, 
Oabstako,  Hawkahead,  HABLiiraDBir,  Hornby,  Kibkhah,  Leiob, 
MiBDLBTON,  Oldham,  Obmbkibk,  Poulton,  Fbbboot,  Roobdalb, 
TooHOBDBN,  ULVBBSTOirB,  and  Wabbinotob  ;  with  the  email  towns 
of  AooBuroTON,  Atherton,  Barton-upon-Irwell,  Over  Darwen,  Ecclea, 
Fleetwood,  Heywood,  Hindley,  Horwioh,  Lytham,  Radcliffe,  Saint 
Helen'a,  8outhp<nrt,  and  Tyldealey.  Aahton-under-Line,  Blackburn, 
Bury,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Salford  (a  suburb  of  Mancheator), 
and  Warrington,  were  by  the  Reform  Act  erected  into  parliamentaiy 
borougha.  The  plaoea  printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under 
their  respective  headings.  Of  the  others  an  acoount  is  subjoined.  The 
populations  given  are  wose  of  1851. 

Atherton,  population  4655,  about  12  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manohester, 
has  numerous  cotton-works  in  ito  vicinity.  A  fi^e  old  mansion  called 
Atherton  Hall  stood  here,  but  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since. 

Barton-vpan-IrweU,  6  milea  W.  from  Bianohestor,  population  of  the 
township  12,687,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell.  It  haa  greatiy 
improved  of  lato  yean  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  cotton 
manuftkcture.  The  town  possesses  a  district  church,  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodiite  and  Roman  Catholica,  and  a 
National  schooL  There  is  here  a  atone  aqueduct  of  three  arches  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^a  Cianal  ia  carried  acroaa  the  river 
Irwell 

i>c^o»-«n-^ttmeM,25  milea  W.N.  W.  firom  Lancastor  across  the  Sands: 
population  of  the  psrish,  4688.  This  town  flourished  at  an  early  period 
m  consequence  of  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Fumen. 
Dalton  conaiBte  of  a  principal  street  of  poor  houses,  terminating  on 
the  west  in  a  spaoiona  market-place.  I^e  church  is  a  small  neat 
building  of  considerable  antiquity.  On  a  rocky  eminence  west  of  the 
town  there  is  a  square  tower,  the  remains  of  a  caatie.  The  market  ia 
on  Saturday.  Malting  and  brewing  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  some 
iron-works  and  tenyards  near  the  town.  A  atetion  of  the  Whitehaven 
and  Fumeaa  railway  is  at  Dalton.   In  the  market-place  is  a  atone  oroaa. 
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Near  the  town  are  the  piotureeque  ruinB  of  Fomess  Abbey,  noticed 
near  the  end  of  this  artide. 

Over  Iknrwen,  4  miles  S.  from  Blackbnm,  population  7020,  poflaesses 
a  district  church  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Operative  Free  schools. 
The  mechanics  institution  in  1851  had  194  members,  with  a  library 
containing  1700  volames.  Cotton-mills,  paper-mills,  iron-works,  and 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  give  considerable  employment.  A 
market  established  some  years  back  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  market- 
house,  with  a  magistrate's  room  and  an  assembly  room  over  it,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  in 
Ifay,  July,  and  October.  Lower  Darwen,  population  3621,  is  about 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Over  Darwen,  but  the  two  places  are  almost  con- 
nected by  intenreniog  hamlets.  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  similar.  At  Lower  Darwen  are  a  district  church,  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools. 

Bcdeif  4  miles  W.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the  town,  4108. 
The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  was  repaired  in  1847 ;  in  the  int«rior 
are  some  monuments  of  interestw  There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  and  an  Infant  schooL  The 
inhabitants  are  engnged  in  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  Ecdes 
cake  enjoys  a  reputation  somewhat  analogous  to  Banbury  cake. 

FUefwoodt  or  FUetiDood^on-Wire,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Lancaster, 
situated  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
sstuary  of  the  river  Wire  and  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  a  modem 
town,  which  owes  its  origin  and  importance  to  the  extension  of  rail- 
way and  stenm-vessel  communication :  the  population  of  the  town 
and  port  in  1851  was  8121.  Sir  P.  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Bart,  from 
whom  the  place  has  its  name,  laid  out  the  town  with  much  taste,  and 
erected  various  public  buildings.  In  connection  with  the  Preston  and 
Wire  railway,  which  has  an  extensiye  station  here,  steamers  ply 
between  Fleetwood  aod  Belfast,  Iiondonderry  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  during  the  summer  months  to  Qlasgow.  Two  wharfs,  respectively 
1180  f  et  and  1440  feet  long,  accommodate  the  steamers  and  other 
shipping.  There  are  also  docks  and  a  lighthouse.  A  raised  stone 
causeway,  and  a  bridge  of  piles  extending  about  two  miles,  carry  the 
railway  along  the  western  side  of  the  Wire  water  or  sestuary.  There 
are  a  neat  church ;  chapels  fur  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Cathoacs ;  the  *  Fleetwood  Testimonial  Schools ;'  an  Infant 
school ;  a  school  supported  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  commodious 
market-house.  A  custom-house  and  extensive  bonded  warehouses  are 
on  the  whnrfs.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Fleetwood  on  December  81st  1868  were — 16 
■ailiug-vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  480  tons,  14  of  8424  tons, 
and  6  steamers  of  904  tons  in  all.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing- 
Tessels  entered  at  the  port  during  1863  were — inwards,  448  vessels, 
tonnage  88,874 ;  outwards  208,  tonnage  19,265 :  the  steam-vessels 
entered  were— inwards  672,  tonnsge  117,880;  outwards  671,  tonnage 
IJ 8,726.  The  mechsnics  institution  had  142  members  in  1861,  and 
670  volumes  in  its  library.  A  subscription  news-room  is  maintained. 
Rossall  College,  about  8  miles  SW.  from  the  town,  furnishes  a  liberal 
education  to  sons  of  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen:  the  pupils 
reside  in  the  college.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday.  Fleetwood  is  a 
favourite  rts^trt  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

Eay)k*kead^  in  Furaew*,  84  miles  N.N.W.  from  Lancaster  by  Amble- 
aide,  population  of  the  township  826,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  near 
the  head  of  EsthwHite  Water,  on  a  brook  flowing  into  the  lake.  The 
pariah  church  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation ;  it  is  of  Nonnan  date, 
but  was  repaired  and  altered  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  by  Sandys, 
archbishop  of  York,  amative  of  the  town.  In  the  tuwn  is  a  place  of 
worship  for  Quakers,  a  National  school,  and  Archbishop  Sandys's 
Oranmiar  school,  which  has  an  income  of  about  220^.  a  year,  and  had 
26  scholars  in  1852.  The  town-house  is  a  neat  building.  In  the 
neighbouring  mountiiinous  district  are  extensive  iron-works  and  slate- 
quarries.  Large  flo(  ks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  bills  and  plains  in  the 
district  The  market  is  on  Monday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  Monday  before  Ascension  Day,  Whit-Monday,  and 
OctoVter  2nd.  ^ 

Seywood  is  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Roch,  about  8  miles 
from  Bury  and  Rochdale  respectively,  population  12,194  ;  it  owes  its 
importunce  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  Besides  numerous 
cotton-mills,  there  are  iron-foundries,  coal-mines,  rope- works,  and  a 
manufactoiy  of  power-looms.  There  are  two  chapels  of  the  Establish- 
mri*t,  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  WesK^yan,  Primitive,  New 
Connexion,  and  Association  Methodints,  and  S wedenborgians ;  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  Swedenborgian  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  and 
a  savings  bank.  At  Hey  wood  is  a  station  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire railway,  and  a  cut  from  the  Rochdale  Canal  communicates  with 
the  village. 

BindUp,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the 
town  6286,  has  seyeral  cotton  factories  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity. 
Hindley  possesses  an  old  Episcopal  chapel,   chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  an  Infant  schooL 
on  a!?^^'  16  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  town 

S  4iT  t  *  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  Establishment,  chapels  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist?,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Cotton- 
•pmnmg.  coal-mining>  and  the  making  of  fire-bricks  are  the  chief 
oooupat.ona. 


'  ffornby,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  township 
874,  once  a  market-town  of  some  importance,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  grazing  district^  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wenning^  near  its 
junction  with  the  Lune.  Hornby  Castle,  near  the  town,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Stanleys,  Barons  Monteagle,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  modem  mansioj.  There  are  a  neat  EpiBoopal  chapel 
with  an  octagonal  tower,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Free  school 
in  Hornby.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  ^e  Wonning.  The 
market,  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays  chiefly  for  cattle,  is  w«il  attended : 
tiiere  is  a  yearly  fair. 

Lytham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  seatuary  of  the  Ribble,  26  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  parish  2698,  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  searbathing.  There  is  a  fine  promenade 
along  the  beach.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  wan  erected  in 
1771,  tiiere  are  in  Lytham  St  Jolm's  church,  erected  in  1884 ;  chapels 
for  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  a  Charity 
school  There  is  a  small  shipping  business  at  Lytham  Pool,  affording 
some  employment  for  ship-carpenters,  block-makers,  and  sail-makers. 
A  branch  of  the  Preston  and  Wire  laQway  runs  to  LythauL  There 
are  baUis,  assembly-  and  billiard-rooms,  and  other  accommodations 
used  at  bathing  tovnis. 

NewUm-in-Makerfidd,  or  Newtcn4n'tke^WiUow9t  is  situated  about  16 
miles  W.  from  Manchester,  by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway : 
the  population  of  Newton  in  1861  was  3719.  The  market,  which  had 
been  long  discontinued,  has  been  restored.  An  obelisk  marks  the  site 
of  an  ancient  maiket  cross.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  on 
May  17^  and  August  11th  and  12th.  In  the  town  is  an  ancient 
court-house.  Newton  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Patliament  from  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  Besides  the  parish  ohurch  there  are 
a  chapel  for  Independente,  a  Qrammar  school,  and  an  Infant  schooL 
Cotton-miUs,  flour-milbi,  iron-foundries,  and  an  extensive  glass-manu- 
factory, afford  employment    Brick-making  is  carried  on. 

Patdton,  or  PovUton-U-Fj^de,  a  market-town  in  the  Fylde  distiict, 
situated  on  an  elevation,  about  2  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
SBstuary  of  the  Wire,  21  miles  S.S.W.  firom  Lancaster :  population  of 
the  township,  1120.  The  church  was  rebuilt  about  1767,  except  the 
tower,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  Free  school  was 
founded  in  1717  for  boys  and  girls;  an  apprentice  fund  for  pour  boys 
was  also  provided  by  the  founder  of  the  Free  schooL  The  maiket- 
day  is  Monday:  thrae  yeariy  fiurs  are  held.  Poulton  possesses  a 
savings  bank. 

Hoilcliffe,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the  town, 
6002.  Oinghams,  checks,  ticks,  and  fustians  are  largely  maou«actured ; 
and  there  are  calico  printing-works  and  collieries.  The  parish  church 
is  an  ancient  structure :  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  two  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Near  Radcliffe 
are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Saint  ffden't,  in  Prescot  parish,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Manchester, 
population  of  the  town  14,866,  is  a  straggling  ill-built  place :  it  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  two  establltthed  churches  and  a  chapel 
of  ease ;  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  several  National  and  British  acboola, 
Infant  schools,  a  Free  school,  and  a  school  for  Roman  CaUu^ics.  The 
town-hall  in  the  market-place  contains  assembly-rooms  and  a  news- 
room. The  British  Plate-Glass  Company's  estebUshment  at  Ravenhead, 
the  works  for  smelting  copper-ore  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Parya  Mine  in  Anglesey,  chemical  worxn,  potteries,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  and  a  brewery,  afford  employment.  Rope-making  and  tan- 
ning are  carried  on.  A  customary  market  is  held  on  Saturday :  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  and  the  Sankey  Canal  pass  near  the 
town,  and  a  railway  goes  to  Runcorn  Gap  on  the  Mersey. 

SoufkpoH,  22  miles  N.  from  Liverpool,  or  184  miles  by  railway, 
population  4765,  situated  in  a  flat  district  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ribble,  is  a  favourite  bathing  place.  The  main  street  of  the 
village  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  there  ia  a  spacious 
promenade.  In  the  village  are  three  ohurdies,  two  Independent 
chapels,  and  one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers, 
and  Roman  Catholics;  Chuixsh,  Wesleyan,  National,  and  British  schools. 
The  usual  accommodations  for  visitors  are  amply  provided,  aud  there 
are  medical  and  other  charities. 

TyldaUy,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  population  of 
the  town  8608,  has  a  large  and  hand<«ome  church,  with  a  tower  and 
spire,  together  160  fwX  high;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion ;  a  National  school,  and  a 
mechanics  institution  with  a  library.  Coal-mines,  cotton-factoriee^ 
and  flour-mills  give  considerable  employment 

^  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  villages ;  the  popula- 
tions, when  not  otherwise  designated,  are  those  of  the  parishea  in 
1861 :— 

AsHTON-Dr-MAKXBFnu).  jBacup,  16  miles  N.  from  Manchester, 
population  of  the  village  6981  in  1861,  has  extensive  cotton  factories 
several  dyeing  establishments,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  woollen, 
woollen-printing,  and  fulling-mills,  and  an  extensive  corn-miH  lu 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal-mines.  There  are  in  Bacup  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  JSstablishment ;  two  chapels  for  Baptiate;  chapela 
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for  Wesleyaa   and  AsBooiAtion  Methodists;    National  and  Britiah 
BcbooU;  a  school  in  oonneotioa  with  the  Wesleyan  ohapel;  and  a 
mechanics  institution,  which  had  105  members  in  1851,  with  881 
Yolames  in  its  library.    The  village  is  lighted  i«4th  gas.    Blackrod, 
17  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  township  2509, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  traces  are  distinctly  visible  of 
a  Roman  road.    Extensive  collieries  and  bleach-fields  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Blackrod  possesses  a  district  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  a  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1627,  and  a  National 
school.    ioltOA-^le-Saiids,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  4  miles  N.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  township  686.    The 
church  was  erected  in  1818.     The  Free  Qrammar  school  had  51 
scholars  in  1851.    BroughtCfi^in'FumeMty  31  miles  N.W.  from  Lan- 
caster, population  of  tbe  township  1297,  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  Duddon,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
asstuary  of  that  river,  which   here   forms  tbe  boundary  between 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland.      The  houses,  which  are  generally  of 
stoue,  form  a  squara,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.     Hoops  and  brush- 
stocks  are  exteusively  made.     Oak-bark,  grain,  malt,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  blue    slate  are  exported.      There  is  a  small  market  on 
Wednesday.     Fairs  are  held  on  April  27th,  August  1st,  and  October 
6th,  chittfly  for  homed  cattle  and  mountain*sheep.    The  Duddon  is 
navigable  to  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.    The  Whitehaven 
and  FurDesi  railway  passes  Broughton;   the  Fumess  line  runs  to 
Ulverstone.    In  the  towu  is  au  Eudowed  school    Broughton  Tower, 
a  portion  of  an  old  fortress,  is  now  incorporated  with  a  large  modem 
mansion.     ChowbeiUf  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Manchester,  population 
returned   with  the  ohapelry  of  Atherton,  is  a  populous  and  busy 
village,  although  some  of  its  former  celebrity  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  iron-work  has  departed.    In  Uie  village  are  a  chapel  of 
ease,  and  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Unitarians.     Crotby,  on  the  coast, 
6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Liverpool,  population  of  the  chapelry  2408,  is 
a  pleasant  bathiag  village,  much  resorted  to  in  summer.    A  chapel  of 
ease  is  in  the  village.    A  Free  Qrammar  school  was  founded  here  in 
1618.    Denton^  6  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the 
towuship  8146.    The  felt-hat  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
here,  has  considerably  declined,  and  some  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  closed,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  the  population  has  been 
reduced  in  number.    The  parochial  chapel  is  an  ancient  building;  con- 
structed of  wood  and  plaster.    There  are  a  district  church,  and  a 
British  school    JHdiAury,  54  miles  S.  from  Manchester,  population 
of  the  township  1449,  is  selected  by  many  of  the  Manchester  mer- 
chants as  a  place  of  resideucei     It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which   here  separates  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  a  theological  institution  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
body,  in  which  young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  an 
Endowed  Natiooai  schooL    Bcdetton,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lan- 
caster, population  of  the  township  631,  is  a  place  of  little  trade, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wire.    It  possesses  a  parochial 
ohapel,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
Free  school      The  gathering  and  preparing  of  rushes  for  tallow 
chandleFsis  a  considenible  source  of  employments    BverUm,  a  suburb, 
and  iucluded  in  tbe  parliamentary  borough  of  Liverpool,  population 
of  tbe  chapelry  9221  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  had  risen  to  25,513;  at  the 
Census  in  18 J 1  there  were  370  of  the  militaiy  in  the  barracks.  There 
are  two  district  churches,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  Free  school,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.    Famworth,  12  miles  E.  by  S^  from 
Liverpool,  has  a  chapel,  which  is  a  picturesque  embattled  edifice  of 
the  15th  century ;  a  Free  Qrammar  school  founded  in  1480,  which 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  602.  a  year,  and  had  21 
scholars  in  1 853 ;  and  National  schools.    Canvas  for  sails  is  largely 
manufactured ;  watchmaking,  and  the  making  of  files  and  other  iron 
tools  are  carried  on.    QorUm,  about  3  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Manchester, 
population  of  the  diapelry  4476,  contains  extensive  chemical  works, 
a  cotton  factory,  and  estabhshments  for  starch  nutking,  dyeing,  and 
hat-making.     There  are  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Estsibliahment, 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  and  an 
Eudowed  school  for  boys.      A  reservoir  of  the  Manchester  water- 
works, about  70  acres  in  extent,  is  in  Qorton  Vale.    The  Manchester 
and  Stockport  Canal  passes  Qorton  on  the  east*      Ortenaer^i  Moor  is 
in  the  towuship  of  Oldham,  with  which  the  population  is  returned. 
The  vilhige  is  a  suburb  of  Oldham,  and  a  place  of  residence  for  many 
geoteel  families ;  it  has  two  Establuhed  churches,  two  chapels  for 
Independents,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  National  schools, 
two  schools  conducted  by  Methodists,  and  a  mechanics  institution, 
which  in  March  1861  had  68  members.     Numerous  ootton-miUs, 
warp  making  establishments,  iron-works,  coal-mines,  and  rope-works 
furnish  employment     Candle-wicks,  and  dogs  and  pattens  are  also 
made.      JSaigh,  22  miles  N.K  from  Liverpool,  population  of  the 
chapelry,  which  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Wigan,  1220,  has  exten- 
sive coal  mines,  from  which  are  obtained  large  quantities  of  oannel 
coal,  and  of  a  coal  which  from  its  superior  qualities  has  received 
the  name  of  King  Coal    Numerous  toys  and  ornaments  are  made 
from  the  cannel  coal,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.    There 
is  a  lai:ge  iroo-foundry.     Besides  the  parochial  (£apel  there  are  a 
public  school  for  boys,  and  a  school  of  industry  for  girlk    Haigh 
Hall  the  seat  of  tlie  Earl  of  Balcarrea,  is  between  Haigh  and  Wigan 


Ince,  part  of  the  borough  of  Wigan,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  tcom  Man- 
chester, population  of  the  town^ip  8670,  has  extensive  coal-mines, 
from  which  cannel  and  king  coal  are  raised ;  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  the  making  of  garden  and  edge  tools  employ  many  of  the  popu- 
lation, looe  Hall  is  a  fine  old  many-gabled  mansion.  Keartley,  about 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Maochester,  population  of  the  township  4236,  has 
extensive  bleaohing-works,  braoches  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
chemical  works,  and  some  less  important  occupations.  A  chapel  for 
Swedenborgians  is  in  the  villaga  Ewiuuley,  about  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Liverpool,  population  of  the  township  1486.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  Knowsley  Park  and  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
mansion  is^  a  large  brick  edifice  of  various  dates  and  incongruous 
styles ;  in  it  are  some  fine  paintings.  The  park  is  very  extensive. 
Leifiandf  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Preston,  population  of  tiie  township 
8617,  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  church,  which  is 
very  large,  was  rebuilt  in  1816  except  ike  tower,  which  is  ancient. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Rom'm  Catholics ; 
a  Free  school  founded  iu  the  reiga  of  Elisabeth,  which  had  18 
scholars  in  1853 ;  a  National  and  an  lufant  school,  and  a  saviogs  bank. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Warden 
Hall,  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  is  in  Leyland.  Morecambe,  a  bathing 
place  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Lan- 
caster, and  close  to  Poulton,  which  is  a  station  of  the  North- Western 
railway.  The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  Poulton  and  two  neigh- 
bouring townships  has  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  placci  Newehureh,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Rochdale,  popula- 
tion of  the  chapelry  16,915,  has  a  church,  rebuilt  in  1825 ;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians ;  a  Free 
Qrammar  school,  several  National  schools,  and  a  school  connected 
with  the  BapUst  chapel  The  cotton  manufacture,  the  coarse  woollens 
and  baize  manu&cture,  ooal-mining,  and  the  quartying  of  stone, 
furnish  employment  to  the  population.  OtwaUUwiatU,  alx>ut  8  miles 
K  by  S.  from  BUickbum,  population  of  tibie  township  7654,  has  a 
parochial  chapel,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  anl  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Several  extensive  ootton- 
spinning,  manufacturing,  and  printing-works  are  in  the  vdlas^e. 
Pitdiham,  about  84  miles  W.  by  N*.  from  Burnley,  population  of  the 
township  4509,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Calder :  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  the  printing  of  cotton  goods  give  extensive  employment. 
Sevcoral  coal-mines  are  in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  parochud  chapel, 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians ; 
National,  British,  and  Wesleyan  schools.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  PendUbury,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  2750,  is  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufiwture.  Several  collieries  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  here  a  neat  district  church,  and  National  schools. 
Agecroft  Hall,  a  very  ancient  mansion,  is  in  the  vicinity.  Pilkingtonf 
about  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  township 
12,863,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Poulton-le^Sandt, 
on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay,  about  4  mUes  N.W.  from  Luioaster, 

Sopulation  of  the  hamlet  995;  is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
athiog,  for  which  it  is  advantageously  situated.  The  villas^e  has 
railway  communication  by  Lancaster  with  Yorkshire,  and  with  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  here  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment^  recently  rebuilt,  and  a  Free  school  RamAottom, 
4  miles  N.  from  Bury,  population  of  tfie  ecclesiastical  district  3131,  is 
dependent  on  the  cotton  manufacture :  at  this  place  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  established  the  calico-printing  trade.  The  extensive  works 
of  Messrs.  Qrant  Brothera,  and  Messrs.  Ashton  afford  extensive  em- 
ployments There  are  here  a  Scotch  church,  erected  in  1832  by 
William  Gbant,  Esq.,  and  a  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  erected  by 
public  subscription,  to  which  Messrs.  Ashton  liberally  contributed. 
There  are  National  and  Wesleyan  schools.  RawUmttaU,  about  8  miles 
N.  from  Bury,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  5643 ;  has 
extensive  cotton-mills,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  liberally  provided 
means  of  instruction  for  their  work-people  by  the  erection  of  a  church 
and  a  school  There  are  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  National  schools,  a 
mechanios  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  Ribehaier,  9  miles  N.B. 
from  Preston,  population  of  the  township  1650,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  Coccium,  or  Rigodunum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ribble.  A  bath  and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
church  is  of  the  perpendicular  style.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  The  inhabitants  of  Ribchester  are  mainly  occupied  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Salesbury  Hall  is  an  antique  mansion  of  noteworthy 
character.  About  4  miles  from  Ribchester  is  SUmejfhmntf  noticeable 
on  account  of  the  Jesuit  college,  founded  in  1840,  a  laiige  and  commo- 
dious struoture,  fitted  up  with  every  needful  adjunct  It  stands  in 
beautiful  grounds  in  the  midst  of  very  picturesque  scenery.  The 
church  is  elaborately  decorated.  The  hall  is  capable  of  dinmg  150 
pupils.  Seaforth,  is  a  modem  villsge  on  the  coast  3  miles  N.  from 
Liverpool,  in  which  are  some  neat  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants, 
and  a  new  church.  It  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Stonduk,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Wigan :  population,  2655.  The  church  is  a  semi- 
classic  structure,  erected  in  1584.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodirts,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics;  a  Free  Qrammar 
school,  founded  in  1610,  a  School  of  Industry,  and  an  Infant  school 
The  ixihabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
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Fain  are  held  June  29th  and  Noyember  22nd.  It  was  m  Standiah 
Hall  that  the  "  Lancashire  Plot"  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
was  concocted.  Stretford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  4  miles 
&W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  chapelry  4998,  has  a  paro- 
chial chapel,  chapels  for  Weslejan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  and  a  temperance  haU.  Large 
numben  of  pigs  are  brought  from  Wales  and  from  Ireland,  and  killed 
at  Stretford,  chiefly  for  sale  in  Manchester.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Canal,  and  the  railway  from  Manchester  to  Altringham  pass 
dose  to  the  village.  Turtan,  4  miles  N.  from  Bolton,  population  of 
the  chapelry  4158,  has  cotton-mills,  and  bleach  works  on  a  large 
scale.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  picturesquely  situated. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  zoad  are  yisible  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
Chetham's  Close  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle.  Turton  Tower  is 
an  embattled  square  tower  of  the  Tudor  period,  to  which  a  large 
modem  mansion  ia  attached.  UphoUand,  about  4  miles  W.  from 
Wigan,  population  of  the  township  8359,  has  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1668,  which  had  125  scholars  in  185S.  The  village  is 
ancient;  many  of  the  houses  are  old  and  of  curious  construction, 
built  in  streets  which  run  down  the  side  of  a  rather  steep  hUL  A 
priory  formerly  stood  here ;  part  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  parochial 
chapeL  In  the  neighbouriiood  are  flour-mills,  stone-quarries,  and 
coal-mines.  Waimardey,  about  2^  miles  N.  from  Bury^  population  of 
the  township  4802.  There  ara  h^re  cotton-mills,  fulling-mills, 
chemical  works,  a  brewery,  and  other  establishments.  A  fine  new 
church,  picturesquely  situated,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents  are  in  the  township.  There  are  remains  of  a  beacon 
tower  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  A  tower  has  been  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Grant  WaUonHmfihe-HiU,  3  miles  N.  from  Liverpool :  population  of 
the  township,  2469.  The  parish  church,  which  was,  till  1698,  the  mother 
church  of  Liverpool,  was  rebuilt  in  1742 ;  it  is  partly  of  the  decorated 
style ;  the  tower  is  a  modem  erection.  Its  pleasant  position,  and  its 
proximity  to  Liverpool  make  Walton  a  favourite  residence  of  Liver- 
pool merchants.  In  the  viUage  are  Endowed,  National,  and  Infimt 
schools.  Walton-U-DaUt  2  miles  S.E.  from  Preston,  population  of  the 
township  6855,  occupies  a  beautifnl  situation  on  both  banks  of  the 
Darwent^  near  its  junction  with  the  Ribble ;  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  the  chief  source  of  employment.  The  church  stands  on  an  elevation, 
and  commands  fine  prospectai  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Waterloot  on  the  coast  about  5 
miles  S.&  W.  from  Liverpool,  is  a  pleasant  resort  in  summer.  Numerous 
good  residences  have  been  erected  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood. 
Worale/,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  town- 
ship 10,189  :  in  the  township  are  three  chapels  of  the  Establishment^ 
one  of  them  built  in  1847  by  the  Eari  of  Ellesmere ;  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  the  Countess  of  EUeamere's  Normal  school, 
and  an  Infant  school.  Elxtensive  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the 
township,  and  there  are  several  flour-mills. 

J>ivmont  for  Ecelenoitical  and  Legal  Purpotu, — ^Lancashire  was 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  from  1541,  when  Henry  YIIL 
constituted  that  bishopric  till  1847,  when  pursuant  to  an  Act  passed 
some  years  previously,  the  whole  of  the  county  (except  the  deanery  of 
Fumees  and  Cartmel,  which  were  added  to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle), 
was  formed  into  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  in  the  province  of  York. 
The  parishes  are  very  extensive.  Whalley  parish  is  104,689  acres, 
Lancaster  73,732  acres,  Rochdale  58,620  acres,  Blackburn  45,269 
acresy  Kirkham  48,530  acres,  and  Prescot  86,554  aci^es ;  and  others  are 
little  inferior  in  extent.  There  are  however  numerous  dependent 
chapelries;  and  many  obape]aK>f-ease  and  district  churches  have  been 
built. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Lancashire  is  divided  into  29 
Poor-Law  Unions: — Ashton-under-Line,  Barton-upon-Irwell,  Black- 
bum,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Bury,  Caton,  Chorley,  Chorlton,  Clitheroe,  The 
Fvlde,  Garstang,  Haslingden,  Lancaster,  Leigh,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Ormskirk,  Prescot,  Preston,  Prestwich,  Rochdale,  Salford, 
Todmorden,  Ulverstone,  Warring^n,  West  Derby,  and  Wigan.  These 
Unions  contain  475  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1,198,085 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2,091,203. 

Lancashire  is  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  assizes  were  till  of  late 
years  held  at  Lancaster  alone,  but  ^ey  are  now  held  at  Lancaster  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  at  Liverpool  for  ^e  souUiem 
division.  The  quarter-sessions  aro  held  at  Lancaster,  and  by  succes- 
sive adiouramenta  at  Preston,  Salford,  and  Kirkdale.  Counly  courts 
are  held  at  Ashton-under-Line^  Blackburn,  Bolton.  Burnley,  Bury, 
Chorley,  Clitheroe,  Colne,  Gnrstang,  Haslingden,  Kirkham,  Lancaster, 
Leigh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ormskirk,  Poulton,  Preston, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  St  Helen's,  Ulverstone,  Warrington,  and  Wigan. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  for  pariiamentary 

furposes  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  the  s>>uthera  divisions, 
'ourteen  mem&ers  were  formerly  returned  to  Parliament  for  this 
county ;  namely,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Clitheroe,  Liverpool,  Newton,  Preston,  and 
Wigan.  By  the  Reform  Act  Newton  waa  disfranchised  and  Clitheroe 
reduced  to  one  member:  but  the  division  of  the  county,  with  the 
creation  of  four  new  boroughs,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Bladcbura,  and 
Oldham,  each  returning  two  members;  and  of  five,  Aahton-under- 
Lin^  BuxT,  Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Warrington,  each  returning  one 
member,  has  raised  the  whole  number  to  26. 


Lancaster,  as  a  county  palatine,  possesses  a  chancery  court  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  earldom  of  Lancaster  was  instituted  in  favour 
of  Edmund,  sumamed  Crouchback,  second  son  of  that  king.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  II H  the  earldom  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  then  earl,  and  afterwards  of  John  of  Gaunt^ 
who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Henry,  and  for  whom  the  county  was 
made  a  palatine  county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  duchy  was 
declared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  both 
it  and  the  county  palatine  were  inseparably  united.  The  chancery 
court  has  a  chanoeUor,  attoraey-genersl,  and  other  functionaries,  and 
has  an  equity  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy. 

Miiiory  aind  AntiqwUiea. — In  the  earliest  period  of  English  history 
this  county  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  the  tribes  which  then  possessed  the  island.  The 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Agricola,  and  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  Britain  Lancaahire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Maxima 
Csesariensis. 

Several  places  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  are  commonly 
identified  with  positions  in  this  county.  Among  those  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  are  the  SBstuary  or  bay  of  Moricambe, 
Manchester  (Mancunium),  and  firemetonacis  or  Bremetonaois,  which 
is  fixed  by  some  at  Lancaster,  and  by  Camden  and  others,  with  more 
reason,  at  Overborough  near  Tunstal,  some  mUes  higher  up  the  Lune, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

In  Richard  of  Cirencester's  map  Moricambe  is  marked  as  a  river, 
and  the  Alanna,  Belisama,  and  Seteia  are  evidently  identified  by  him 
with  the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  and  tiie  Mersey.  Coccium,  in  his  map,  is 
evidently  fixed  at  or  near  Ribchester,  and  Rerigonium  agrees  in 
position  with  Lancaster :  po«ibly  Ad  Alaunam,  which  he  mentioos 
in  his  Itinerary,  is  another  name  for  the  same  place.  The  termination 
'caster'  leads  us  to  fix  a  station  at  this  town,  and  the  first  ay  liable 
'  Lan,'  or,  as  it  is  provindally  pronounced  *  Lon,'  accords  well  with  the 
name  Ad  Alaunam,  as  well  as  with  the  first  syllable  of  Loogevious,  a 
station  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  Camden  is  decided  in  placing 
here. 

Several  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  in  this  county.  Six  of  them 
diverge  from  Manchester  (Mancunium)  as  a  common  centre.  One 
runa  north-west  to  Biackrod,  and  another  north  to  Ribchester,  the 
position  most  reasonably  assigned  to  Coccium  ;  two  others  run  into 
Cheshii'e,  one  south-east  by  Stockport,  another  south-west  by  Stretford, 
supposed  to  bo  the  Fines  Flavi»  et  Maxima  mentioned  by  Richnrd. 
Two  others  run  into  Yorkshire :  one  north-east  towards  Halifax ; 
one,  which  branches  from  the  foregoing,  more  easterly  towards 
Oldham,  Saddleworth,  and  Almondbury.  The  road  to  liibcheater  is 
continued  northward  in  the  direction  of  Overborough,  the  Breme- 
tonacas  of  Camden.  One  branch  road  led  from  Ribchester  to  Freckle- 
ton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Ribble,  and  another  from 
Overborough  to  Lancaster,  the  Ad  Alaunam  and  Reiigonium  of 
Richard. 

All  traces  of  the  station  Mancunium  have  disappeared :  of  Coccium 
and  BremetonacsD  some  traces  are  visible  at  Ribchester  and  Over- 
borough. Various  antiquities  of  importance  have  been  dug  up  or 
found  at  each  of  these  places.  Coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Colne  (perhaps  the  Colunio  of  Ravennas)|  and  at  Cliviger 
near  Bumley. 

Long  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  Lancashire,  at  least  in  its 
northern  part,  retained  its  independence  as  a  part  of  the  British  state 
of  Cumbiia  or  Cumberland,  though  this  was  frequently  obliged  to 
own  the  supremacy  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  Egfrid,  the  son  of 
Oswio,  who  reigned  over  the  Northumbrians  ▲.&.  670-685,  conouered 
a  part  of  the  county,  and  bestowed  Cartmel  in  Fumess,  with  the 
Britons  therein  (et  omnes  Britanni  cum  ea),  on  St  Cuthbert^  bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  or  rather  annexed  it  to  the  temporalities  of  that  see. 
Lancashire  would  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Saxbns  on  the 
submission  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons  to  Edward  the  Elder  in  921. 

In  1323  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots 
under  Robert  Bruce,  who  advanced  as  far  ss  Preston,  part  of  which 
He  burned.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Level,  Mrith  2000  German  soldiers  under  Martin  Swart,  and  a  number 
of  Irish  under  Lord  Geraldine,  landed  in  Fumess  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  impostor  Lambert  SimneL  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L 
Lord  Strange,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby,  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists, 
made  an  unsucceasfttl  attempt  in  1642  on  Manchester,  which  was 
occupied  for  the  Parliament  by  the  county  militia.  Preston  and 
Lsncaster  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
re-taken  by  the  Royalists.  In  1644  the  siege  of  Lathom  House  took 
place;  it  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  Bolton,  and  afterwards  obliged  Liverpool  to  surrender ; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  house  was  besieged  again,  and  was  given 
up  by  order  of  the  king.  In  1618  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General 
Langdale  marched  southward  to  Predton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which,  on  Bibbleton  Moor,  they  were  routed  by  the  less  numerous 
but  veteran  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert  The  vanquished  fled 
southward,  were  overtaken  and  again  defeated  at  Winwiok  and 
Warrington.  Lancaster  Castle  was  meantime  besiegtrd  by  the 
Royalists,  but  in. vain.  In  the  year  1651  the  Earl  of  Derby  again 
nused  the  royal  standard,  but  being  defeated  by  Lilbume  at  Wigan 
Lane,  and  subsequently  taken,  was  executed  at  Bolton.      In  the 
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rebellion  of  1715  Qenerals  Wills  and  Carpenter  compelled  the  sup- 
portera  of  the  Pretender  to  surrender  at  Preston,  to  which  place  they 
had  advanced  in  their  march  southward. 

-  Of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  there  are  few  caitellated 
remains.  The  keeps  of  Lancaster  and  Dalton  castles,  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  on  the  island  of  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  and  Hornby  Castle,  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  Qleaston  Castle  ia  in  Fumess,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Furoess  Abbey  :  the  ruins  consist  of  portions  of  three  square 
towers  with  some  connecting  walls,  formed  of  mud  and  pebbles,  and 
faced  with  limestone,  inclosing  an  area  or  court-ysrd.  Thurland 
Castle,  near  Hornby,  is  an  old  mansion  which,  baring  been  fortified, 
stood  a  siege  in  the  civil  warn  of  Charles  L  The  ruins  of  Qreenhaugh 
Castle,  a  mile  £rom  Qarstang,  consult  of  one  shattered  tower.  The 
monastic  ruins  in  the  county  are  of  greater  interest  Cockersand 
Abbey  is  about  6  miles  Q.W,  from  Lancaster,  on  a  point  of  bind  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lune.  The  only  portion  remaining  is  the  chapter- 
house, an  octangular  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a  single 
pillar  rising  in  the  centre.  Fumess  Abbey  is  neai*  Dalton,  in  Fumess, 
on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded 
in  1127  by  Stephen,  then  earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
for  Cistercian  monks  removed  here  from  Tulket  in  Amoundemess^ 
but  originally  from  Savigny  in  France.  The  ruins  of  this  abbey  are 
fltill  magnificent,  and  from  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
flcenery  are  among  the  most  striking  of  our  monastic  remains.  They 
are  of  Norman  and  early  English  character.  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  is  said  to  be  287  feet ;  the  nave  is  70  feet  broad,  and  the 
walla  are  in  some  places  64  feet  high  and  5  feet  thick.  The  windows 
and  arches  are  upon  a  scale  of  unusual  loftiness*  There  are  ruins  of 
the  chapter-house  and  cloister^  and  of  the  school-house,  a  large 
building  detached  from  all  the  rest.  The  immediate  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  said  to  comprehend  65  acres,  are  inclosed  by  a  stone- wall,  on 
which  appear  the  remains  of  small  buildings,  the  offices  of  the  abbey, 
and,  entered  by  a  gateway,  a  beautiful  pointed  arch.  The  ruins  are 
built  of  a  pale  red  stone,  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  changed  by 
time  and  weather  to  a  dusky-brown  tint  They  are  everywhere 
embossed  by  climbing  or  parasitic  plants.  Whalley  Abbey  and  the 
prioi7  church  of  Cartmel  need  only  be  mentioned  here. 

Bdigioiu  Worthip  and  JSUuco^ion.— According  to  the  'Returns  of 
the  Census,'  taken  in  March  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
Lancashire  1627  places  of  worship,  of  which  529  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  800  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  170  to  IndependentB^ 
114  to  Koman  Catholics,  107  to  Primitive  Methodists,  100  to  Baptists, 
81  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  35  to  Unitarians,  27  to 
Quakers,  27  to  New  Connexion  Methodists,  23  to  Presbyterians,  21  to 
Swedenborgians,  15  to  Mormons,  11  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  8  to  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists,  and  7  to  Jews.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  estimated  at  790,874.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  county  was  1524,  of  which  548 
belonged  to  the  Churph  of  England,  489  to  7  sections  of  Methodists, 
155  to  Independents,  83  to  Baptists,  78  to  Roman  Catholics,  26  to 
Unitarians,  21  to  Presbyterians,  19  to  Swedenborgians,  8  to  Quakers^ 
and  7  to  Mormons.  The  total  number  of  Sunday  scholars  was 
823,173.  The  number  of  Day  schools  in  the  county  wss  3014, 
namely,  1036  public  schools  with  150,338  scholars,  and  1978  private 
schools  with  65,509  scholars.  Of  Evening  schools  for  adults  there 
were  314,  with  9687  scholars.  There  were  99  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  with  20,053  members^  and  possessing  libraries  oontaiuing 
about  210,000  volumes. 

Savinffs  Banki,^ln  1852  the  county  possessed  29  savings  banks,  at 
Aocriugton,  Ashton-under-Line,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Bury, 
Chorley,  Clitheroe,  Colne^  Croston,  Eccleston,  Fleetwood,  Kirkham, 
Lancaster,  Leig^,  Leyland,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ormskirk, 
Poulton,  Prescot,  Preston,  Rawtonstall,  Soutbport,  Staleybridge^ 
Ulverstoue^  Wanington,  and  Wigan.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1852  wss  2,692,747/.  18«.  lOd 

LANCASTER,  the  chief  town  of  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Lune,  in  54<'  4'  N.  Ut,  2*'  46'  W.  long.,  distant  240  mUes 
N.  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  230  miles  by  the  North- Western 
railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Lancaster  in 
1851  was  14,601 ;  of  the  parliamentary  borough  16,168.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  A  Local  Boaxd 
of  Health  has  charge  of  the  sanits^  arrangements  of  the  borough. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese 
of  Manchester.  Lancaster  Poor-Law  Union  .contains  19  townships, 
with  an  area  of  54,252  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,454. 

Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station,  probably  the  Ad  Alsunam  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester.  The  castle  was  enlarged,  and  the  town,  which  had 
previously  received  a  charter  from  King  John,  obtained  additional 
privileges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred  the  duchy  of 
X^ancaster  on  his  son  John  of  Qaunt  The  town  suffered  severely  in 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  and  was  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  L 

Lancaster  is  situated  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Lancashire^ 
about  7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lune.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  is  picturesque.    The  summit  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 


town  stands  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  spacious  edifice, 
comprehending  a  large  court-yard,  some  smaller  yards,  and  several 
diffdrently-shaped  towers:  it  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  a 
palatial  style,  and  fitted  up  a^  a  vast  expense  as  a  county  jail  and 
court-house.  The  large  square  keep  is  very  ancient  and  extremely 
strong:  the  gateway,  defended  by  two  semi-octangular  projecting 
towers,  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  The  shire  hall  and 
county-courts  are  modem.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow :  they  are  paved  with  the  ordinary  cobble-stones  of  the 
district,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  built  of  freestone, 
which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  covered  with  slate. 
The  church  is  on  the  same  eminence  as  the  castle :  it  is  spacious,  and 
contains  some  specimens  of  screen-work ;  the  tower  is  modem.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  Danish  cross  with  Runic  characters. 
There  are  several  chapels  of  ease  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters.  The  Royal 
Grammar  school  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  John  Oardyner 
in  1485.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  114,  of  whom  20  were 
admitted  by  the  corporation.  A  new  school-house,  vriUi  residences  for 
the  masters,  has  been  recently  erected.  Lancaster  Grammar  school  has 
possessed  some  celebrity :  among  its  more  eminent  living  scholars  are 
Dr.  Whewell  and  Professor  Owen.  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  Blue- 
Coat  school,  National,  British,  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker,  and  Infant 
schools.  There  are  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  A 
handsome  stone-bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Lune  connects  the  town 
with  the  suburb  of  Skerton.  There  are  several  almshouses ;  and  on 
Lancaster  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  the  county 
lunatic  asylum,  a  neat  building,  capable  of  accommodating  700 
patients.  There  are  also  a  lying-in  charity,  a  dispensary,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Lancaster  Athencsum  had  540  mem- 
bers in  1851 ;  the  Church  of  England  Instruction  Society  had  202 
members,  with  650  volumes  in  its  library ;  the  mechanics  institute 
had  220  members,  with  2900  volumes  in  its  library.  The  town-ludl 
is  a  neat  building,  standing  in  a  square :  in  it  are  several  portraits 
of  distinguished  persons.  The  custom-house  is  a  small  Ionic  edifica 
The  assises  for  the  county,  quarter-sessions,  and  a  county-court  are 
held  at  Lancaster.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  May  1st,  July  5th,  and 
October  10th,  the  last  being  a  great  cheese  fair.  In  the  town  and 
vicinity  are  cotton-  and  sUk-mills,  iron-foundries,  corn-mills,  very 
extensive  steam-power  marble-works,  and  considerable  establisnments 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  river  admits  vessels  of  300 
tons  burden  up  to  the  town.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Lancaster  on  the  31st  of  December  1858 
was  : — Under  50  tons  36,  tonnage  1389 ;  above  50  tons  53,  tonnage 
5479 ;  and  7  steam-vessels  of  1085  tons.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  1256  vessels  of  67,153  tons,  and  cleared  555  vessels  of  32,596 
tons.  Of  steam-vessels  there  entered  869  of  61,467  tons,  and  deared 
863  of  60,261  tons.  The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at 
the  port  in  1850  was  27,00U ;  in  1851  it  was  20,036^  Races  are  held 
annually  on  the  Moor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town. 

LANCHKSTER^  Durham,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  is  situated  in  54*  50'  N.  lat,  1"  44' 
W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Durham,  and  266  nuIesN.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  Lanchester  township  and  hamlets 
was  752  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  t«roh- 
deaconiy  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Lanchester  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,984  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  20,075.  Lanchester  is  a  small  place  in  a 
remote  district  near  the  border  of  the  county.  The  parish  church, 
which  was  formerly  collegiate,  is  early  English,  and  has  an  embattled 
square  tower.  In  the  vidnity  are  flour-mUls  and  coal-mines.  Lan- 
chester is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Epiacum ;  distinct  traces 
of  the  works  and  of  the  great  Roman  road  to  Scotland  are  observable 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

LANCIANO.    [Abbuzzo.] 

LANDAU,  a  small  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Queich,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Speyer,  and  has 
about  6000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  ramparts  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  8  curtains,  covered  by 
7  bulwarks,  3  redoubts,  7  lunettes,  1  fort,  3  whole  and  2  half  bastions, 
and  surrounded  by  broad  moats.  The.  barracks  and  casemates  are 
bomb-proo£  It  is  very  rM^ilarly  built  within,  has  two  gates,  a  large 
parade,  a  church,  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  in 
common,  a  gymnasinm,  various  public  offices,  and  manufactures  of 
calico,  woollens,  linen,  hats,  fire-arms,  copper  and  iron-foundries,  large 
vinegar  factories,  kc  Landau,  which  was  formerly  an  imperial  city, 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1680,  and  fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1702  it 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  but  recovered  by  the  French  in  1708. 
After  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  1704  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  who  retained  it  till  1718,  when  it  wss  again  ceded  to 
Franca  In  1793  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians.  The  first  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  left  it  to  the  French ; 
but  at  the  second  treaty  in  1815  it  was  declared  a  fortress  of  the 
German  Confederation,  under  the  protection  of  Bavaria,  a  part  ol 
whose  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  forms  the  garrison. 

LANDERNEAU.     [FiniSTftRB.] 

LANDESi  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France,  bounded  N, 
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by  tli%t  of  Gironde,  K  by  Loi-et-Qaronne  and  Qena,  S.  by  Basses- 
Pyr^n^,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  greatest  length  from 
west  to  east  is  72  miles,  from  north  to  south  66  miles.  Its  area  is 
3599  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  288,077;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  802,196,  which  gives  84*02  to  the  square  mile,  being 
90'56  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  French  word  <  landes,'  by 
which  the  vast  sandy  and  marshy  plains  that  extend  between  the 
Qaronne  and  the  Adour  from  the  meridian  of  Qreenwioh  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  are  designated.  In  point  of  sise  the  department  of  Landes 
is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Gironde. 

The  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  enter  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  department,  furrowed  by  many  brawling  rivers,  and  subsiding  into 
rich  plains  that  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Midoujse  and  the 
Adour,  which  rivers  form  the  general  southern  boundary  of  the  Landes. 
To  the  northward  of  these  rivers  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  loose  ashen-gray  sand,  overgrown  here  and  there  with  heath 
and  furse,  or  with  pine  woods.  Numerous  flocks  of  wretched  half- 
starved  sheep  wander  over  this  desert  waste,  tended  by  sjhepherds  who 
walk  on  high  stilts  to  enable  them  to  pass  dry-footed  over  t)ie  marshes 
that  occur  in  all  directions.  Clothed  in  sheep-skins,  perohed  on  his 
lofty  stilts,  and  seated  on  a  high  staff  with  a  flat  broad  end,  the 
shepherd  of  the  Landes,  watching  his  sheep  and  knitting  woollen 
stockings,  hie  constant  occupation,  presents  to  the  stranger  unprepared 
for  the  sight  an  extraordinary  appearance.  Not  only  the  shepherds, 
but  the  charcoal-burners^  and  almost  all  the  scanty  population  of  the 
Landes,  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  stilts,  on  which  they  walk  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Kaize  and  barley  are  grown  in  favourable  situa- 
tions in  this  district ;  but  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Landes 
are  the  pine  forests,  which  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface,  and 
wbich,  besides  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  great  quantity  of  rosin 
they  are  made  to  yield  by  tapping,  are  found  to  present  a  most  effectual 
barrier  to  the  sand  hills  along  the  west  coast  that  formerly  rolled  into 
the  interior  under  the  influence  of  the  western  winds,  and  overwhelmed 
the  villages  and  orope  exposed  to  their  course.  The  surface  of  the 
Landes  is  in  parts  rather  elevated,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
river-streams  which  flow  from  them  towards  the  south,  west,  and  north- 
west :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Leyre,  which  flows  north-west  into  the 
Bay  of  Arcachon.  The  chief  rivera  of  the  department  are  the  Adour, 
which  receives  numerous  feeders  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  left  bank ; 
and  its  principal  tributary  from  the  right  bank,  the  Midouse.    [Gbrs.] 

Along  the  sea-^oast  of  the  department,  which  extends  north  and 
south  about  70  miles,  a  marked  feature  of  the  country  are  the  sand- 
hills, which  have  a  width  from  east  to  west  of  5  miles ;  their  height 
ranges  from  120  to  170  feet;  they  slope  towards  the  sea  at  an  angle 
of  25  degrees,  towards  the  land  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees.  The  form 
of  these  masses  of  sand  is  continually  varying ;  sometimes  they  are 
arranged  in  regular  chains,  at  others  they  present  a  level  surface ;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  assume  the  form  of  isolated  heaps,  the  openings 
between  them  being  called  *  lettes.'  The  rate  of  advance  of  these  moving 
sands  was  formerly  about  65  feet  yearly.  To  landward  of  them  there 
are  in  some  places  rich  pasture  grounds.  There  are  several  shallow  i nlets 
and  some  isolated  lagunes  along  the  coast ;  and  all  through  the  Landta 
there  are  numerous  marshes,  the  exhalations  from  which  render  the 
dtmate  foggy  in  winter,  and  always  more  or  less  unhealthy.  The 
marches  which  formerly  lined  the  banks  of  the  Adour  have  been  almost 
entirely  converted  into  most  productive  land.  The  climate  of  the  de- 
partment, owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  its  latitude. 

The  department  contains  2,803,429  acres,  of  which  area  968,967 
acres  consist  of  barren  sands  and  moors;  415,261  acres  are  arable 
land;  654,190  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  51,101  acres 
are  under  vine  culture ;  65,728  consist  of  grass  land.  The  agricultural 
products,  most  of  which  are  raised  in  the  territory  of  Chaloate,  as  the 
country  south  of  the  Adour  is  called,  are— rwheat^,  maixe,  millet^  hemp, 
flax,  madder,  saffiron,  ftc.  About  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  pro- 
duced annually,  cf  which  about  a  third  goes  to  supply  the  home 
consumption  ;  the  rest  is  exported,  or  distilled  and  sold  as  Armagnac 
brsndy.  Almonds,  plums,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  are  abundant  and 
f  xoellent  Cattle  are  of  inferior  breed,  ill-fed,  and  give  milk  of  the 
poorest  quality;  the  horses  are  small ;  sheep  are  numerous,  but  their 
wool  is  the  worst  possible ;  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  and  bees  are  numer- 
ous ;  game  and  fish  are  plentifuL  ^idea  the  pine  (pinus  maritima), 
which  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  Landes,  the  forest-timber  consists 
of  oak,  cork,  chestnut,  and  beech. 

Mines  of  iron  and  bitumen  are  worked ;  mica,  coal,  marble,  granite, 
lithographic  stone,  chalk,  ochre,  potten'-clay  of  superior  quality, 
crucible  earth,  &c.,  are  found.  Peat  fuel  is  dug.  Mineral  springs  are 
numerous. 

The  industrial  produce  is  composed  of  coarse  woollens,  pottery, 
liqueurs,  bar-iron  and  iron-ware,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  glass,  paper,  leather, 
brandy^  beer,  oil,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable  teade  in  timber, 
deals,  Imseed-oil,  fruits,  wool,  pork,  kc  The  number  of  wind-  and 
water-mills  amounts  to  762 ;  of  iron-foundries  and  smelting-fumaces 
to  81 ;  of  factories  and  workshops  of  different  kinds  to  351.  About 
185  fairs  are  held  annually.  The  department  is  crossed  by  7  state  and 
11  departmental  roads,  and  by  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  toBayonne, 
which  is  now  (October,  1854)  completed  as  far  as  Dax. 


The  department  is  divided  into  8  aflxindissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondlBsements. 

Cantons. 

OommuneB. 

Population  in  18SI. 

1.  Mont.^e  Marsan    .     . 

S.-St.^cTer  . 

S.  Dax               ... 

13 
8     •• 
8 

116 
109 
108 

102,761 

88,655 

110,780 

Total      .* 

28 

333 

802,106 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  Mantde-Manan,  which  stands  in  45^  53'  N.  lat,  0*  80'  W. 
long.,  65  miles  south  from  Bordeaux,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
N.E.  from  Bayonne.  The  town,  thobgh  small,  and  with  a  population 
of  only  446.'»,  presents  a  thriving  appearance,  and  its  situation  at  the 
junction  of  ike  Midou  and  the  Douze,  which  form  the  Midonze,  a 
navigable  feeder  of  the  Adour,  give  it  considerable  advantages  in  the 
way  of  commerce.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well-built,  and  there  are 
several  fine  avenues  of  ancient  oaks  leading  into  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal structures  are  the  prefect's  residence,  the  court-house,  prison, 
the  hospital,  and  barracks.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  has  a  college,  public  library  of  12,000  volumes,  a 
theatre,  and  several  public  hatha.  CloUi,  blankets,  sailcloth,  and 
leather  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Mont-de-Mkrsan  has  com- 
munication with  the  Qaronne  by  the  Canal  des  Landes,  which  at 
Lavardac  joins  the  Baise,  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  Qaronne.  The 
most  important  commerce  of  the  town  consists  in  the  transport  of  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  Armagnac  by  the  Midooxe  and  the  Adour  for 
shipment  at  Bayonne.  In  time  of  war  with  England  Mont-do-Marsan 
becomes  an  important  entrepot  between  Bayonne  and  Boxxleaux.  With 
the  other  towns  the  population  given  is  that  of  the  commune.  SaJbrtM, 
a  town  of  2524  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Leyre  in  the  midst  of  barren 
wastes  and  marahes,  and  has  a  very  handsome  ohureh  -eaid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Templars. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  SL-Seoer^  is  situated 
in  an  extremely  fertile  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  10  miles 
S.  from  Mont-de-Maraan,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  fint  instance,  a  coU^e, 
and  5238  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  fine  pottery,  linseed-oil,  and 
leather,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  mineral  waters,  marble,  cut- 
stooe,  plaster  of  Paris,  Ac.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  some 
handsome  buildings ;  among  which  are  the  court-house,  the  hospital, 
barracks,  prison,  and  a  magnificent  church,  which  formerly  made  part 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St-Sever,  founded  here  in  A.D.  993.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified.  The  English  took  it  in  1296  aft«r  a  long 
siege.  Charles  VII.  recovered  it  in  1426.  In  the  religious  wan  of 
the  16th  centuiy  the  town  was  twice  taken  and  suffered  terribly  on 
both  occasions.  Aire,  an  episcopal  and  ancient  city,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  17  miles  E.  from  St.-Sever,  and  contains 
an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  very  ancient  church,  and  4482  inhabitants. 
The  town,  which  is  neat  and  Wfll  built,  has  manufactures  of  hats  and 
leather.  The  see  of  Aire  was  founded  about  ▲.D.  500,  soon  after  which 
date  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  made  it  his  residenoei  The 
Northmen  sacked  Aire  in  the  9th  century.  The  Qascoas,  Saracens, 
and  English  successively  seised  it :  the  religious  ware  almost  completed 
its  ruin.  Afnovkf  a  pretty  little  town  of  2176  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  a  very  fertile  corn  and  wine  country  near  the  junction  uf  the  Luy- 
de-France  with  the  Luy-de-B^am,  and  has  potteries,  brandy  distilleries^ 
tile- works,  and  numerous  flour,  oil,  and  bark-mills.  Hagetmau^  a  town 
of  3081  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  district  abounding  with  game,  on  the 
Louts,  a  few  miles  south  by  west  from  Sb-Sever,  and  has  manufactures 
of  household  linen,  pottery,  leathar,  and  several  oil-mills.  It  has  also 
a  good  trade  in  wine,  com,  maize,  flax,  chestnuts,  hides,  and  catUe. 
Qreat  quantities  of  oak-staves  and  hoops  are  dispatched  to  Bordeaux. 
Mugron,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour, 
has  2190  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  rosin,  and  silk. 
Tartas,  W.  by  N.  from  St-Sever,  is  a  well-built  ancient  town  prettily 
situated  on  the  Midouze,  and  has  2759  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
Unseed-oil,  vinegar,  and  leather,  and  trade  largely  in  com,  wine,  brandy, 
saffron  (of  which  a  great  deal  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood),  fruits, 
game,  hams,  timber,  planks,  resin,  &o. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Dax^  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  to  the  suburb  of  Sablar,  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  fosses  of  Bomau  construction,  80  miles  a.W.  from 
Mont-de-Marsan,  and  has  5842  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is 
entered  by  three  gates,  is  defended,  by  a  strong  castle.  The  chief 
buildings  are — ^tbe  former  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  sub- 
prefect  and  the  mayor,  the  court-house,  the  cathedral,  and  the  gaoL 
Dax  has  a  tribunal  of  firat  instance,  a  college,  and  a  considerable 
oommeroe  in  liqueurs,  wine,  com,  hams,  onions,  timber,  deals,  roein» 
Ac  It  has  been  famous  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its  hot 
mineral  springs,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Aqtue,  of  which  Dax 
(d'Acqs)  is  a  corruption.  Aqu»,  or  Aquss  TarbelliosB  was  the  capital 
of  the  Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Aquitania.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Romaa 
empire  the  town  was  seized  suoceesively  by  the  Qoths,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Qasoona    In  a.d.  910  it  was  stormed  by  the  Saracens.     The 
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Eugliah  held  it  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  when  they  were 
finally  driyen  from  Qaeoogne  by  Charles  VII.  St.'B9prU,  la  the 
south-wettom  extremity  of  the  department,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  which  joins  the 
town  to  Bayonne,  is  a  large  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  7824,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  descendants  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Spain.  The  citadel  of  St-Esprity  constructed  by  Vauban,  commands 
the  town  of  Bayonne^  and  the  approaches  to  it  by  land  and  sea. 
[Batohnb.]  The  Jews  have  8  synagogues  here,  in  one  of  which  a 
Kabbi  preaches  every  day  in  Spanish.  Peyrekorade^  on  the  light  bank 
of  the  Gkve-de-Pau,  which  here  becomes  navigable  and  a  few  miles 
lower  down  enters  the  Adour,  has  2742  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  old 
castle  flanked  with  towers.  Large  stores  of  ship-timber  from  the  forests 
of  the  Pyrenees  are  kept  here ;  there  are  also  important  quarries  in 
the  neighliourhood.  S(nuton»,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Isgone  of 
SoustouB,  17  miles  W.  from  Daz,  has  a  population  of  27S3. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Aire,  is  comprised 
«n  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Pau,  within  the  limits  of  the 
University  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  belongs  to  the  13th  HUitary 
Division,  of  which  Bayonne  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  2  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

(DieUfmnairt  de  la  France;  Anmudrepaw  VAn  1849;  StaUtHqiiede 
la  France  ;  QjgHcial  Papere,) 

LANDEW  H:  DN  ACK.    [Cobhwall.] 

LANDRfiCIBa    [NOBD.] 

LANDSUKON  A,  a  small  fortified  seaport  town  in  Sweden,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sound,  is  situated  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between 
Cape  Kuller  and  the  town  of  Malmo,  and  opposite  the  small  island  of 
Hven,  in  55*  51'  N.  lat,  12"  8'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  4000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe.  Being  situated  nearly  oppo- 
site the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  harbour  aa  well  as  the  town  are  well 
fortified.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  and  has  some 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  starch,  and  also  some  sugar-house^  tan- 
neries, and  sosp-houses. 

LANDSU  (JT,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria^ 
is  situated  in  48"  80'  N.  lal,  12"  V  K  long.,  in  a  delightful  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  two  long,  broad,  and 
straight  streets,  connected  by  a  number  of  narrower  ones.  The  houses 
are  well  built  of  brick,  lofty,  many  of  them  with  pointed  gables.  The 
town  has  a  very  picturesque  character,  owing  to  its  antique  architec- 
ture and  the  number  of  its  towers.  The  open  parts  are  two  market- 
places and  tiie  parade-square.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
palace,  the  house  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  hospital,  and  two 
parish  churches,  of  which  St  Martin's  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
steeple,  456  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Germany.  On  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Trausnita,  which  was 
formerly  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria : 
in  this  castle  Frederick  of  Austria  was  confined  for  three  years  by  Lewis 
the  Bavarian.  On  the  declivity  of  this  hill  is  the  botanic  garden.  A 
suburb  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Isar.  In  the  year  1800  the 
university  of  Ingoldstadt  was  transferred  to  Landshut,  but  in  1826  it 
was  removed  to  Munich.  There  are  however  still  a  Catholic  theo- 
logical school,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  chirurgical  clinical 
school.  There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  doth,  leather,  hosiery, 
starch,  playing-cards,  snuff,  aud  tobacco,  but  all  on  a  small  scale  ;  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  are  however  extensive.  Laudshut  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress.  It  has  8coor4ingly  suffered  severely 
in  times  of  war.    The  population  is  about  9500. 

LANDVISIAU.    [FiKiartRB.] 

LAKE-END.    [Srou.] 

LANESBOROUGH.    [LONOFOBD.] 

LAN  GD  ALE.    [  WEBTii0BLAirD.1 

LANGEAia      [IMDRBBT-LOIRB.] 

LANGBLAND.    [Funot.] 

LANGENSALZA.    [Ebfubt.] 

LANGHOLM.    [Duufbicbshibe.] 

LANGLEY,  ABBOT'S  and  RLNG'a    [Hbbt70BD3HIBB.] 

LANGON.    [GiBONDi.] 

LANGPORT,  SomerKetahire,  a  borough  and  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Langport  Eaatover,  is  situ- 
ated in  51"  2'  N.  lat.,  2"  49'  W.  long.,  distant  86  mUes  aW.  by  S.  from 
Bath,  and  128  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1117.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  capital  buigesaea.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Huish  Episoopi,  in  the  arohdeaconiy  of  Wells  and 
diocese  of  Bath  and  WeUs.  Langport  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
29  parishea  and  townships,  with  an  arsa  of  58,485  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,468. 

The  town  of  Langport  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Ivel  and 
Parret>  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill :  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  Parret  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  principal  street 
leads  down  the  hill  to  the  Parret,  over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge  of 
three  arches.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  paved  through- 
out. The  village  of  Huish  Episcopi,  or  Bishop's  Huish,  forms  a  part 
#f  Langport.  The  ancient  guildhall  and  market-plsce  is  a  neat 
building.  Langport  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  0outh 
lUsleB^  two  chapels,  and  a  vestty-room,  with  a  good  western  tower. 


The  road  to  Yeovil  passes  under  an  ancient  building  with  an  anhed 
gateway;  this  building  is  popularly  called  'Hanging  Chapel;'  it  is 
now  used  as  a  museum.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Bible 
Christians,  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1675,  has  been  further  endowed,  and  a' new  school-room 
built :  the  school  is  free  to  children  of  the  inhabitants :  the  number 
of  scholars  in  1852  was  60.  There  is  also  a  National  school  On  a 
bridge  near  the  middle  of  the  fown  is  the  register-office,  an  elegant 
little  building.  There  is  also  a  public  reading-room  and  library.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Parret  Navigation  Company's  oanal  are  extensive 
wharfs.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  there  are  four  yearly  fkira. 
Langport  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  A 
county  court  is  held  here. 

LANGRES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  second  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne.  This  town  takes  its  name  from 
the  Lint;ones,  a  Celtic  people,  whose  capital  it  was.  They  were 
among  the  tribes  who,  in  tne  time  of  Conar,  embraced  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  they  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty  even  under 
the  emperors.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Andomatunum ;  in  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called,  after,  the  name  of  the 
peopl^  Lingones ;  in  old  French  the  name  is  written  Langone  and 
Langoine,  and  thence  by  corruption  came  Langres.  It  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  under  the  Romans :  many  antiquities  have  been 
found;  and  there  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  and 
vestiges  of  several  Roman  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter  under  the  walla  of  Langres  in  a.d.  298  by  the 
Rowans  under  Constautius,  the  father  of  Constantioe  the  Gkeat 
The  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Attila,  and  aflerwards  by  the  Van- 
dals in  A.D.  407.  Rebuilt^  it  was  next  seized  by  the  Burgundians.  It 
was  afterwards  the  head  of  a  county  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Bar,  from  whom  Huguee  TIL,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  purchas<id  it  in 
A.D.  1179,  and  gave  it  to  his  uncle  Ganthier,  bishop  of  Langres. 
Louis  VII.  erected  the  county  into  a  duchy,  and  the  bishops  of 
Langres  were  peers  of  France  down  to  1830.  In  1814  Langres 
capitulated  to  the  Austrians. 

Langres  is  situated  in  47"  51'  53"  N.  hit,  5"  19'  55"  K  long.,  at  a 
distance  of  158  miles  S.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  8646  inhabitants.  The 
town,  built  on  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  sources  of  the  Mame,  the  Mouse,  ^e  Amance,  and 
the  Vingeanne,  occupies  a  higher  site  tiian  any  other  town  in  France, 
except  Brianfon.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  is  pretty  well 
built,  with  wide  streets,  and  is  ornamented  with  fountains  and  pro- 
menades. The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  cathedral,  part  of 
which  dates  from  A.D.  380 ;  the  town-hall ;  and  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  which  makes  part  of  the  town-walL  The  greatest  ornament  of 
the  town  is  the  promenade  called  Blanche-Fontaine^  which  is  formed 
of  an  avenue  of  magnificent  limes,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
terminates  in  a  majestic  vaulted  arcade,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
colossal  frog  in  bronze  continually  spouts  a  mass  of  limpid  wster  that 
feeds  sevenl  basins  and  jets.  The  public  library  of  7000  volumes  is 
in  the  town-hall :  there  is  a  museum  in  the  old  church  of  Sl-Didier. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  Langres  is  cutlery ;  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  fta  The  town  has 
given  title  to  a  bishop  since  the  3rd  century;  its  diocese  is  coSxtensive 
with  the  department  of  Haute-Marne.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  has  two  ecclesiastical  schools^  a 
college,  and  three  hospitals. 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
provinces  into  which,  beford  the  revolution,  France  was  divided.  It 
was  bounded  N.  by  Lyonnais  and  Auvergne,  and  by  Roueiigue  and 
Querci,  subdivisions  of  Guyenne ;  E.  by  the  Rhdne,  which  separated 
it  from  Dauphin^  and  Provence ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  pro- 
vince of  Rousaillon,  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  W.  by  Guienne  and 
Gascogne.  Its  extent,  as  described  above,  includes  the  county  of 
Foix,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  it,  though  it  constituted  a  separate 
military  government  previous  to  the  revolution.  Its  subdivisions  and 
area,  exclusive  of  Foix,  were  as  fellows : — 

District.  Capital.  Square  Miles. 

Vivarais.  .        .  "VlTiers 2201 

Bases         .  .     •  Limonx 796 

Carcasses  .        .  Carcassone      .                          .561 

Laoraguais  .     .  Castelnandary  and  Laraur  .     •      68S 

Tclay     .  .        .  Le  Pay 91S 

Oflvaudan  .  .    .  Meade        •        •        •        •    •    S0S7 

And  the  following  dioceses : — 

Nlmes 1S46 

Uste  .        . 1159 

Toulouse.         .      '  •        •        •        •        •        •        .  1090 

Monlpellier •        •    •  707 

Loddve S72 

BMers                        ...        •        •        •        •    •  897 

Narboane        ..••••••  14SS 

Alby 192S 

Montaaban  (part  of) 208 

ToUl 10.119 

The  province  now  forms  the  departments  of  Audb,  Tarn,  H^bault, 
Loz&BB,  Abd^cqb,  and  Gabd,  together  with  the  arrondissements  of 
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Tonloaae  and  Tillefnmche  in  HAUVB-QARomns,  Cutel-Samuiin  in 
Tark-bt-Gabowb,  and  Pay  and  Taaeogeaux  in  Hauts-Loibs.  UDder 
the  Rftm*''^  it  formed  part  o£  Qallla  NarbonensiBy  and  on  the  dedine 
of  their  power  it  got  the  name  of  Septimania,  from  its  aeren  bishoprica, 
namely,  Toulouae,  BAzien,  Nlmea,  Agde,  Hagneloone,  Lodftye,  and 
Ux^  The  emperor  Honoriua  ceded  the  territory  of  Langnedoc  to 
the  Goths,  who  hdd  it  for  nearly  200  yeara,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Saraoena,  who  in  thei/  turn  were  expelled  by  Charles 
MtfteL  The  countiy  thus  mibjeoted  to  the  kings  of  France  was 
governed  hy  feudatory  dukes  and  counta  till  1270,  when,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  count  of  Toulouse,  it  was  united  to  ib»  crown  of  France. 

The  name  Lauguedoc  has  been  transferred  to  the  country  from  the 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  the  word 
'  00 '  as  an  afilrmative,  and  were  hence  aaid  to  speak  the  *langue  d'oc,' 
as  distinguished  from  the  dialect  spoken  nortii  of  the  Loire,  which 
expressed  the  affirmative  by  'oui,'  and  was  called  the  'langue  d'ouL' 
The  name  Oodtania,  sometimes  i^lied  to  the  country,  is  said  to  be 
derived  also  from  '  oa' 

The  province  extended  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Qaronne,  the  most 
western  point  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Tarn  with  the  last* 
mentioned  river.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  Haut-Languedoc, 
Bas-Languedoc,  and  C^vennes,  whidi  had  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  and 
Alais  for  their  capitals  respectively. 

Under  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy  Languedoc  had  a  kind  of  parlia- 
ment called  States,  consistmg  of  the  dexgy,  three  archbishops  and 
twenty  bishops ;  the  nobility,  among  whom  the  count  of  Alais  held  the 
first  place ;  and  the  commons,  consisting  of  the  consuls  and  deputies 
of  the  episcopsl  and  other  towns.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  was 
perpetual  president  of  Uie  States.  Their  chief  business  was  to 
apportion  among  the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  province  the  taxes  levied 
l^  the  king. 

LANMEUB.    rFDnBTftRB.1 

LANNILIS.    rFnrisiftBB.] 

LANKION.    [CdTBa-DU^NoBD.] 

LANVOLLON.    [CdTES-DU-NoRD.] 

LAHZAROTE.    rCAKABiss.] 

LANZBT^  LE.    [Alpeb,  Bassbb.] 

LAON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  the 
seat  of  an  assize  court,  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  ioommunal 
college,  and  of  an  eodesiaatical  seminary,  is  situated  in  49°  33'  54' 
N.  lat,  8°  37'  42"  K  long.,  76  mUes  N.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  8048 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep  isolated  hill 
592  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  on  every  side  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  origin,  in  the  reign  of  Clovis,  firom  a  castle  which  stood  on  this 
eminence.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  it  was 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  continued 
throughout  a  part  of  the  domain  of  ihe  crown.  From  the  latter  end 
of  the  5th  century  to  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution  it  gave 
title  to  a  bishop,  who  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims. 
The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street,  rather  narrow,  and  several 
smaller  streets  very  narrow :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
flanked  with  towers  and  by  a  boulevard,  or  public  walk,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  whence  rplendid  views  of  a  vast  plain  brilliant  witl^ 
verdure  and  teeming  with  fertility  are  obtained.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  are  the  suburbsi  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Laon  in 
recent  times  by  modernising  tne  houses  and  widening  the  streets  as 
opportunities  offered.  The  cathedral  of  N6tre*Dame,  erected  in  two 
years  Ck.i>,  1112-1114),  crowns  the  hill  on  which  the  dty  stands :  it  is 
Duilt  m  a  simple  gothic  style.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  vastness  and  for  its  square  choir.  The  prindpal  facade 
presents  the  usual  triple-arehed  portal,  remarkable  for  cavernous 
depth  and  for  great  nmpUcity  of  ornamentation ;  the -second  stoiy 
presents  a  beautiful  rose  of  noble  dimensions,  filled  with  splendid 
stained  glass,  and  flanked  by  two  deeply-recessed  gothic  windows; 
over  these  is  a  niched  gallerv,  surmounted  by  a  graceful  parapet  of 
stone  tracery,  behind  which  spring  into  view  two  gothic  towers 
with  lai^e  lofty  unglased  windows,  through  which  the  lis^t  plays  with 
grand  effect  There  are  two  similar  towers  behind  these^  beddes  a 
smaller  one  over  the  choir.  The  doisters  of  the  cathedral  were 
demolished  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  not  very  long  ago.  There 
are  four  other  churohea  in  Laon,  of  which  St.  Martin's  al^  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  two  l<^y  towers.  The 
abbey  of  St.-Jean  is  now  the  reddence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  is  established  in  the  monastery  of  St^-Martin.  The  public 
library,  which  contains  about  20,000  printed  volumes  and  some  valu- 
able manuscripts,  is  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  convent  of  St-Jean ;  in  the 
library  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  Among  the 
other  public  structures  may  be  noticed  the  general  hospital,  the  town- 
hall,  the  college,  the  theatre,  and  the  barracks.  The  masdve  tower 
of  Louis-d'Outremer,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in 
France,  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  citadel. 
Near  the  Porte  St-Martin  is  a  tower  condderebly  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. Extendve  cellars  are  cut  in  the  chalk  rocks  beneath  the  town. 
The  industrial  products  of  Laon  comprise  nails,  hats,  wooUen-stuffi^ 
hodery,  fta ;  the  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  garden-stuffii  is  important. 
In  the  suburbs  are  potteries  and  tan-yards,  lime-kilns,  a  rope-walk, 
and  a  manufactoiy  of  copperas.    The  neighbourhood  produces  grain 


and  wine,  and  many  artidiokes  and  other  vegetables  are  grown  for 
the  supply  of  Paris. 

Laon  was  bedeged  in  the  dvU  contests  of  the  Armagnacs  and 
Bouiiguignona,  and  was  taken  from  the  League  by  Henri  IV.  in  1594. 
In  Maroh  1814  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  action  between  the  French 
and  the  Prussians  and  other  allies,  at  the  termination  of  which 
Napoleon  I.  was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Solssona, 

LAOS,  the  country  of  the  Iiaos,  Ghana,  or  Lowas,  comprehends  the 
central  portions  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Gknges,  lying  between 
15^  and  24^  N.  lat,  96''  and  108"  K  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Siam 
and  Cochin  China,  E.  by  the  last-mentioned  country,  N.  by  China, 
and  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Birman  empirei  Its  area  coven  about 
180,000  square  miles.  'Little  is  known  of  the  country. 

The  western  portion  of  it,  extending  along  the  bcmks  of  the  Saluen 
Biver,  which  divides  Laos  from  Birma^  is  covered  with  mountain 
ranges,  which  do  not  attain  the  snow-line,  but  rise  in  some  parts  to  a 
oonddorable  height,  as  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  stand  at  46° 
at  8  o'dock  in  the  morning:  This  mountain  region  seems  to  extend 
over  tbe  whole  country  north  of  20°  N.  lat. ;  it  is  intersected  by  wide 
level  tracts  and  plains  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  which  are  of 
g^reat  fertility,  but  low,  and  subject  to  firequ^t  and  extensive  inun- 
dations. The  south-eastern  part  is  traversed  by  the  river  Maekhaan, 
or  Camboja.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  Laos  there  runs  a  moun- 
tain range  about  100  miles  wide,  which  separates  it  from  Cochin 
China  and  Tonkin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  counti^  is  covered  with 
forests  and  swampsi,  or  stagnant  waten,  which  are  produced  by  the 
inundations  of  the  numerous  riven  which  descend  from  the 'high 
ranges  surrounding  the  elevated  table-land  of  Yunnan  in  China. 

The  laiigest  of  its  numerous  riven  are  the  Saluen  [Bibma],  the 
Maekhaun  [Cochin  China],  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the  two  first-named 
rivers.  The  Menam  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of 
Tunnan,  in  two  brandies :  the  Mae-ghue,  the  western ;  and  the  llae- 
praen,  the  eastern.  They  unite  south  of  22**  N.  laL,  and  the  riven 
after  their  junction  preserve  the  name  of  Mae-praen,  and  also  their 
southern  direction.  Where  the  Mae-praen  approaches  the  boundary 
of  Siam  (near  13^  N.  lat),  its  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Menam, 
under  which  it  is  known  up  to  its  mouth  in  the  Qidf  of  Siam.  At 
about  20''  N.  lat  the  Maekhaun  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  western,  called  Anan,  runs  south-south-west  until  it  joins  the 
Mae-praen,  south  of  19**  N.  lat  This  natural  canal  is  sdd  to  be 
navigable  for  barges.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Menam  probably 
exoeeds  800  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course,  though  several  rapids  occur  in  it 

Bice  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated,  no  wheat  is  grown.  Most 
fruits  which  grow  in  Southern  Asia  succeed ;  cotton  is  cultivated,  and 
much  dlk  is  collected,  as  wdl  as  gum-lac  Among  the  wild  animals 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  abundant  Cattle  and  buffaloes  abound. 
In  some  of  the  northern  districts  tea  plantations  are  very  extensive : 
the  leaves,  of  the  plant  are  not  dried,  but  salted  for  chewing.  The 
mountainous  parts,  and  especially  those  districts  which  are  contiguous 
to  Yun-Nan,  are  very  rich  in  ipetals.  Gk>ld  abounds  in  many  of  the 
rivers,  and  diver-mines  are  worked  to  a  great  extent  by  Chinese  miners. 
Copper  occun  in  many  places^  and  tin  in  a  few.  Iron-ore  is  found 
farther  south  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluen  liiver,  and 
the  natives  make  good  fire-arms.  Bock-salt  also  occun  in  these  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos  resemble  the  inhabitanta  of  Siam  and 
Camboja  in  the  form  of  their  bodies.  Thdr  language  diffen  little 
from  the  Siamese.  All  the  nations  bdonging  to  this  stock  are  called 
Shan,  which  by  Europeans  has  been  changed  into  Siam.  They  are 
inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  Siamese,  except  those  who  inhabit  the 
southern  districts  of  Yun-nan,  and  who  have  adopted  the  arts  of  the 
Chinese.  Yet  even  the  rest  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  various  arts  of  civilised  life.  They 
are  Buddhists,  and  Uieir  sacred  books  are  written  in  the  Pali  language. 
They  have  a  national  literature.  Thdr  best  hooka  treAt  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  in  prosa 

Laos  is  divided  into  three  great  portions.  The  most  northern, 
between  the  Saluen  and  Mae-praen,  is  called  Upper  Laos,  or  the 
country  of  the  Ldwa-Shan ;  its  capital  is  Kemalatain.  South  of  it 
lies  Laotho,  or  the  country  of  the  Yun-Shan,  vrith  the  capital  Zaen- 
mae,  or  ChangmaL  The  south-eastern  part  is  called  Lanchang,  or  the 
country  of  the  Shan.  It  is  nearly  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its 
capital  is  said  to  be  Lanchang,  or  Zandapuri.  To  these  three  great 
dividons  is  to  be  added  Tarout,  which  lies  north  of  Lanchang,  and 
seems  to  be  incorporated  partly  with  Yun-nan  and  partly  with  Tonkin. 
It  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Shans. 

Towards  the  end  ef  the  18th  century,  the  dominion  of  the  Birmans 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Laos ;  since  that  time  the  greatest 
part  had  recovered  its  independence.  But  as  it  is  governed  by  a  great 
number  of  petty  hereditary  sovereignsi,  it  has  been  unaUe  to  preserve 
its  independence,  and  in  modem  times  the  south^n  districts  seem  to 
have  fallen  tmder  the  dominion  of  the  Siamese  government 

Laos  exports  to  Siam  musk,  gold,  lac,  daves,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns, 
benaoin,  hides  and  tiger  skins,  silk  and  silk*etuffd,  precious  stones, 
and  sdt  Its  commerce  with  Ava,  the  capitd  of  Birma,  is  almost 
excludvely  limited  to  that  town,  and  Kemdatain,  the  coital 
of  the  Lowa-Shan.      The   merohandise  is  transported  over  high 


LA  PAZ. 


LATAKOO. 


mountains  on  carte  drawn  by  bufialoea.  Laoa  exporte  to  Binna  oattle, 
gold,  ulyer,  preoionB  atones,  and  fruits,  and  reoeiTes  in  return  iron- 
ware, yeUow  and  red  sandal-wood,  ootton-oloth,  chintaea,  and  terra- 
japonica,  opium,  and  other  articles  procured  from  Hindustan.  The 
road  which  leads  to  Tun-nan  passes  the  town  of  Kemalatain,  and 
thence  ascends  the  table-land  of  south-westsm  Chiniu  Laos  exporte 
to  China  gold,  precious  stones,  silver,  tin,  lead,  common  and  red 
sulphur,  cotton  wool  and  yam,  salted  tea,  lac,  sapan-wood,  brasilleto, 
and  an  officinal  root^  ciJled  oothua-boua.  The  Chinese  bring  to 
Laos  musk,  dhowry-tails,  and  Tarious  other  articles,  raw  and 
manufactured. 

(Edinbwyh  Phihs.  Journal;  Crawfurd,  Emboisy  to  the  Court  of 
Ava;  Journal  of  the  London  OeographioeU  Society,  toL  ill ;  Aiiatie 
Journal ;  Berghaus,  Map  and  Memoirs,) 

LA  PAZ.    [Caufobnia  ;  Pa2,  La.] 

LAPLAND,  the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  comprehends  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  In 
the  12th  and  18th  centuries  all  the  country  north  of  64**  N.  lat,  as 
far  as  Cape  North  Kyn  and  North  Cap^(71°  11'  and  71*"  8'),  between 
the  White  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  was  in 
possession  of  the  people  called  Laplanders,  but  in  the  18th  century 
they  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway.  As  however  this  sab- 
mission  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
Swedes  and  Russians,  also  settled  in  those  districte  which  were 
nearest  to  their  dominions.  In  consequence  of  these  settlemente 
and  the  changes  introduced  by  more  recent  political  events,  Lapland 
became  ultimately  divided  between  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and 
the  settlers  from  these  countries  are  now  much  more  numerous  than 
the  original  Laplanders.  Only  a  portion  of  the  country  is  now  known 
as  Lapland,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  very  strictly  defined. 
Lapland  probably  comprises  an  area  of  about  180,000  square  miles, 
above  half  of  which  is  subject  to  Russia. 

Russian  Lapland  is  divided  from  Swedish  Lapland  by  the  Tomea 
Elf,  and  ite  affluent  the  Muonio,  and  from  Norwegian  Lapland  by  the 
Tana  Elf,  but  a  small  tract  of  coast  extending  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tana  Elf  to  the  Bugge  Fjord,  also  belongs  to  Norway.  Russian 
Lapland  constitutes  the  district  of  Kola  in  the  government  of  Ardi- 
angel,  and  Tomea  in  that  of  Uleaborg.  Swedish  Lapland  is  divided 
between  the  two  districte  (Isens)  of  Pitea  and  Umea,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1845  of  11,244 ;  Norwegian  Lapland  is  called  Finmarken, 
and  contained  48,938  inhabitante  in  1845.    [Norway  ;  Swsdsk.] 

Along  the  Norwegian  coast  lies  the  mountein  range  of  the  Kiolen, 
which  rises  from  the  sea  with  a  very  steep  ascent,  attaining  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  the  height  of  2000  fiset,  where  it  begins  to 
be  always  covered  with  snow ;  some  of  ite  summite,  as  the  Sutitielma 
(67**  10'  N.  lat),  rise  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  The  eastem 
declivity  of  this  range  is  less  rapid,  and  the  country,  which  is  20 
miles  distant  from  the  highest  part,  exhibite  only  high  hills.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  range  is  only  in  a  few  places  covered  with 
grass  and  low  bushes ;  but  stunted  birch  and  some  kinds  of  pines 
grow  on  the  hiUs.  These  hiUs,  between  which  are  narrow  valleys, 
partly  occupied  by  large  lakes  and  partly  by  forests,  advance  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  principal  range,  and  leave  a  more  level 
tract  only  along  the  Bay  of  Bothnia,  between  20  and  80  miles  across. 
The  most  hilly  part  is  south  of  the  Lulea  Elf,  north  of  which  river 
the  country  extends  in  rocky  plains  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  covered  witik  swamps.  The 
surface  of  these  plains  is  gently  incliued  towards  the  Gtilf  of  Bothnia, 
and  the  soil  is  of  a  better  description  where  they  approach  the  river 
Tomea  and  the  boundary  of  Russia.  In  these  parte  they  are  covered 
with  good  foreste  intersected  by  extensive  grassy  traete,  which  are 
used  as  meadows  or  pasture-g^round.  Between  tiie  Lulea  and  Calix 
Elf,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  (Ustance  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains  and 
the  Ghilf  of  Bothnia,  are  several  isolated  high  hills,  consisting  entirely 
of  iron-ore. 

Russian  Lapland  is  an  extensive  plain,  generally  covered  with 
sand,  but  some  isolated  hills  rise  on  the  puun  to  an  elevation  of 
several  hundred  feet  A  large  part  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  low 
trees.  Other  districte  of  great  extent  are  sandy  deserte,  and  in  a 
few  districts,  especially  idong  the  rivers  and  the  numerous  lakes, 
traete  occur  which  are  used  as  pasture-grounds,  and  sometimes 
cultivated. 

The  climate  is  very  oold.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  the  country 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  frost  between  Novonber  and  March 
is  very  intense.  The  spring  laste  only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  July  and 
August  the  heat  is  very  great,  while  the  days  in  the  most  southern 
districte  last  19  or  20  hours,  and  in  the  northern  several  weeks;  near 
the  most  northern  extremity  there  is  day  for  three  months. 

Four  nations  inhabit  Lapland — ^the  Laplanders,  Swedes  and  Nor* 
wegians,  Finlanders,  and  Russians.  The  Laplanders  now  occupy  only 
the  more  sterile  inland  parte  beyond  the  polar  circle ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer tiiey  visit  with  their  herds  of  reindeer  all  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Kiolen  range  as  far  south  as  68**  N.  lat,  where  reindeer  moss  is 
found.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  7000,  and  they  are  divided 
into  reindeer  Laplanders,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds^  and  fishing  Laplanders,  who  are  mostly  dispersed  among 
the  lakes  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Russian  Lapland,  where 
they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries.      The  number  of  the 
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Swedes  and  Norwegians  is  very  considerable ;  they  occupy  those  traete 
which  are  adapted  to  agriculture^  where  they  cultivate  ryt,  bariey, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye  grows  as  &r  as  66**  N.  lat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potetoes  to  68^ 

The  countries  along  both  sides  of  the  Qulf'of  Bothnia  are  occupied 
by  the  Swedes,  whose  settlemente  also  extend  many  o^Qes  iQUuid ; 
they  keep  a  number  of  cattle  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
fields.  But  the  best  pasture  grounds  and  meadows  are  in  possession 
of  the  Finlanders,  who  probably  settled  at  an  earlier  date  among  the 
Laplanders  than  the  other  foreigners.  They  occupy  large  traete  in 
the  level  country,  where  they  apply  tiiemselves  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle;  they  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  dsiry.  The  Russians  live  only  in  the  district  of  Kola,  where  Uiey 
are  chiefly  occupied  as  fishermen  or  as  merchants.  Only  a  few  of 
them  apply  to  agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  catUe.  TlierB  are  no 
towns,  and  but  few  villages,  in  Lapland.  I^e  chief  are  in  Russian 
Lapland ;  they  are  Kola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kola,  which  had 
nearly  1000  ixdiabitants,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  a  Britidi  war- 
steamer  in  August  1854 ;  Enoutokies  on  the  Tomea,  and  Eo»n  on 
Lake  Enare^  the  nopulation  of  each  of  which  is  about  400. 

Besides  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goate  are  numerous,  but  hogs  are 
me.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  as  immense  traete  are  deserts,  and 
probably  uninhabiteble.  Bears  and  beavers  are  scarce :  but  reindeer, 
wolves,  lynxes,  wolverines,  foxes,  lemmings,  hares,  squirrels,  martens, 
and  otten  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  caper- 
caiUes,  woodcocks,  snd  a  variety  of  sea-birds,  which  are  particularly 
numerous  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  forests,  which  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sui&oe  of  the  country,  -consist  mostly  of 
birch,  fir,  pine,  alder,  and  aspen.  The  soil,  which  is  overgrown  by 
these  forests,  is  chiefly  covered  with  reindeer  moss  {Lichen  Itlandictu), 
which  also  covers  the  lower  declivities  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
Kiolen  range,  and  on  which  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  feed. 

LA  PLATA-    [Plata,  La.] 

LAPORTE.      [INDIAITA.] 

LAR,  or  LARISTAN.    [Psbsia.] 

LARAGNE.    [Alfbb,  Hautss.] 

LARASH.    riiAROOco.] 

LAREDO.    [Casvilla  la  Viva.] 

LARGO.    [raxsHiRX.] 

LARGS,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  watering-place  in  the  parish  of  Largs, 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  opposite  the  island  of  Oumbrae.  The  popida- 
tion  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2824. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Largs  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  air  salubrious ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  town  are  several  fine  streams  of  water.  The  new 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is,  espe- 
cially from  the  water,  very  pleasing.  The  principal  access  is  oj 
steamers  from  Glasgow.  A  neat  stone  pier  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  only  historical  incident  connected  with  Largs  is  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  here  in  1268  between  the  Soote  and  Norwegians,  in 
which  the  Norwegians  were  defeated.  In  the  burial*ground,  the  site 
of  ^e  ancient  church,  stands  a  fine  sepulchral  chapel  belonging  to  the 
fiimily  of  Montgomery.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Largs  are  a./flw 
remains  of  the  castelli^ed  residences  of  ite  ancient  lords.  The  houses 
of  Skelmorly  and  Kelbume  are  still  habiteble ;  thev  afford  excellent 
specimens  oz  the  dwellings  of  the  Scottish  gentry  in  the  16th  and  17  th 
centuries. 

LARI8SA.      [TBE88ALT.] 

LARKHANA.    [Hindubtah.] 

LARNE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  bay  near  the  mouth 
and  on  the  north  shore  of  Loug^  Lame,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Belfast, 
in  54*^  50'  N.  lat,  5**  50'  W.  long.  '  The  population  in  1851  was  2728, 
besides  846  in  public  institutions.  The  town  is  governed  by  nine  com- 
missioners. Lame  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electeru  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  117,763  acres,  snd  a  population  in  1851  of  34,710. 
The  town  originally  sprung  up  under  the  protection  of  Olderfleet 
Castle,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  upon  a  little 
headland  dose  to  the  town,  where  ite  ruins  are  still  seen.  In  the  older 
parte  of  the  town  the  streete  are  narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses 
very  inferior ;  the  modem  part  consiste  chiefly  of  one  long  wide  street 
of  well-built  houses.  The  places  of  worship  are  the  parish  church, 
three  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Methodist 
chapeL  Cotton-doth,  sail-cloth,  ropes,  and  leather  are  manufactured ; 
and  there  are  several  bleach-milk  and  flour-mills.  The  bay  forms  a 
good  natural  harbour  for  small  vessds.  Lime  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  extensive  works  of  Magheramome  adjoining  the 
town.  The  other  exporte  consist  chiefly  of  provisions.  Lame  is 
now  a  mere  out-port  of  Belfast  Fairs  are  hdd  on  July  31st  and 
December  Ist  The  town  has  a  dispensary  and  a  petty  sessions 
court 

LARNIKA.    [Ctfbub.] 

LA-ROCHB-DERRIEN.    [CdTsa-DU-NoBO.! 

LA-ROCHELLEb     [CHABENTB-IxrFfeBUUBB.] 

LA-SOUTERAINE.    [Cbsubb.] 
LAS-PALMAa    [Canabibb.] 

LASSWADK      rEDIHBOBQBBHIB&l 

LATAKIEH.     [Sybia.] 
LATAKOO.    [BxTonouAMA.] 
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LATIUM,  the  eoontiy  of  the  aneiort  IaHdm,  now  fonns  the  Cam- 
PAOVA  Di  BflMA,  and  a  part  of  the  NeApoHtm  pcovinee  df  Tom  di 
Lavoio  [Latobo,  Tkbba  di],  under  whieh  heads  the  phynoal  geography 
of  the  ooostiy  is  notioed. 

The  Latini,  or  LatmSy  one  of  the  oldsat  known  natjons  of  Ital^,  are 
■aid  to  hare  oome  down  at  some  remote  tune,  long  before  thebtuldmg 
of  Bome,  from  the  Oraitnl  Apennxnea  in  the  neighbooihood  of  Beate 
(the  modem  Bieti)  into  the  lower  oonntiy  between  the  Anio,  the 
Tiber,  the  Alban  If onntams,  and  the  sea,  whidi  was  afterwards  oaUed 
LathmL  Vaito  lays  that  they  were  a  bnmch  of  the  oldest  inhabitantB 
of  the  peninsula,  whilst  Dtonysins  and  others  thons^t  that  they  were 
descendants  of  an  Aroadian  oolony  settled  in  Italy  long  before  the 
OVqjan  war,  and  identical  with  the  (Bnotrians.  These  aborigines  met 
in  the  lowlands  the  Sieuli,  who  are  represented  by  some  as  a  colony 
fiom  the  west,  perhaps  firom  Spain,  and  by  others  as  indigenous  in 
Italy,  and  identical  with  the  Tyrrbeni  These  Sicnli,  or  Sioeli,  were 
partly  driven  by  the  aborigines  to  the  southward,  and  the  rest  amal- 
gAmated  with  the  new-comers ;  and  thus  the  nation  was  farmed  called 
atUmnrdM  Latini  Prisci,  and  b^  Ennins  called  Casci,  whidh  in  the 
Sabine  or  Oscan  language,  acoordmg  to  Varro,  meant  old,  or  the  earliest 
Hese  Latins  appear  to  lutve  fSormed  tiieir  settlements  in  the  lowlands 
by  small  communities,  perhaps  small  tribes  or  even  famiUes ;  a  dr- 
comstance  which  would  account  for  the  great  number  of  villages  or 
towns  spread  over  a  limited  surface.  Seven!  of  these  became  in  course 
of  time  considerable  places  long  before  the  existence  of  Boma  Such 
were  Laurentum,  Lannvinm,  Lavinium,  Aricia,  Qabii,  Tusculum, 
Tibur,  Preeneste,  Labicum,  Collatia,  Cora,  fta  The  story  of  .£neas 
Isnding  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sssisting  the  Latins  againBt  the 
Bntoli,  and  manying  Lavxnia,  the  daughter  of  king  Latinus,  is 
probiibly  an  embellishment  invented  in  aftertimes.  The  Latin  com- 
munities were  united  by  religious  rites,  which,  were  celebrated  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  a  grove  near  Aricia ;  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Ardeates;  and  at  the  Lucus  Ferentinsa,  where  the  wood  of  Marino 
now  is.  (Cato, '  Origines;'  Livy,  L  50,  57;  viL  25.)  The  indigenous 
deities  of  the  Latins  were^— Satumus,  who  first  taught  agriculture  to 
their  ancestors  the  aborigines ;  Janus ;  and  Fatmus,  who  delivered  his 
oracular  answers  from  the  depth  of  the  forest  of  Albune&.  Venus 
and  others  appear  to  have  been  of  later  introduction  into  the  Latin 
mythology. 

The  Latini  are  described  as  a  race  robust,  hardy,  frugal,  and  war- 
like, and  their  early  union  with  Borne,  great  part  of  whose  population 
was  recruited  amongst  them,  contributed  mainly  to  the  growth  and 
success  of  that  republic.  Their  morals  were  simple.  Their  towns 
were  strong,  both  by  their  position  and  their  massive  walls.  The 
foundation  of  Alba  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  the  fact  of  its 
being  an  important  town  several  centuries  before  the  existence  of 
Home  is  indubitable.  [Alba  Lovqa.]  Whether  Alba  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Latin  Confederation,  or  was  the  centre  of  another  confederation 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Latins  though  connected  with  it,  has  been  a 
matter  of  doubt 

Under  Tullus  Hostilius  wsr  broke  out  between  Borne  and  Alba, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Alba  and  the  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Bome.  (Livy,  i.  29.)  In  the  following  reign  of  Ancus 
Harcius  the  first  war  of  the  Latins  against  Bome  ii  mentioned,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Politorium,  Tellens,  and  Ficana  were  taken 
by  the  Bomans,  and  the  inhabitants  transferred  to  Bome,  where  they 
were  settled  on  Mount  Aventine.  Tarquinius  the  Elder  took  several 
more  of  the  Latin  towns.  Servius  Tullius  obtained,  by  agreement 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  cities,  that  the  Latins  should  unite  with 
the  Bomans  in  building  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  to  be 
common  to  both  people.  This  was'  considered  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  Bome  was  the  head  of  the  Latin  nation.  The  unscrupulons 
Tarquinius  Superbus  convoked  the  Latins  to  an  assembly  in  the  wood 
of  Ferentina  (Livy,  L  50,  51),  where  he  persuaded  them  not  only  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  Bome,  but  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  chie^ 
and  to  send  their  youth  to  serve  no  longer  as  auxiliaries^  but  mixed 
with  the  Bomans  in  the  same  legion.  He  united  a  century  of  Latins 
and  a  century  of  Bomans  in  every  maniple  commanded  by  a  Boman 
centurion.  Tarquin  also  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Ferim  Latinsd, 
or  festivals  of  the  Latin  state,  which  by  an  ancient  usage  were  held 
once  a  year  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  or  Latislis.  These  ferise  continued  to  be  held 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Boman  republic,  and  one  of  the  two 
consuls  always  attended  them.  (Cicero, '  De  Nat  Deor.,'  I  6 ;  '  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,'  viii  6 ;  '  Divinat,*  i  11.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  Latin  dties,  partly  to  free 
themselves  firom  Boman  supremacy,  and  partly  instigated  by  Mamllius, 
Tarquin's  son-in-law,  and  the  other  connections  of  the  Tarquins,  rose 
in  arms,  and  a  war  ensued  between  them  and  Bome,  which  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Latin  forces  by  the  Boman  dictator  Posthumius, 
near  the  lake  Begillus,  between  Labicum  and  Oabii,  B.0. 499.  Peace 
was  made  three  vears  after,  on  condition  that  the  Latins  should  expel 
the  refugee  partisans  of  the  Tarquins.  A  few  years  later,  under  tiie 
oonsulship  of  Spurius  Caasius  and  Postumus  Cominius,  a  solemn 
*  fosdns,'  or  treaty  of  allianoe  (the  Cassian  League),  was  made  between 
Bome  and  the  Latins,  by  which  was  renewed  the  isopoUtan  franchise 
fonnerly  existing  in  theftime  of  Servins  in  each  of  the  two  nations 


with  rtMpect  to  Ui<)  ether.  The  oonditiona  of  the  treaty  were 
engraved  on  a  brass  column  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  subetonce  of 
them  is  given  by  Dionynua.  (Niebuhr,  voL  iL)  Seven  years  after 
this  league  Spurius  Cassins  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Bemici  on 
similar  terms ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  cases,  as  at  Antium, 
colonies  were  sent  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  the  three  nations. 

The  league  of  the  Latins  with  Bome  Isksted  for  about  a  century,  till 
the  irruption  of  the  Gftuls,  during  which  period  there  were  but  a  few 
partisl  interruptions  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  statea  (Livy, 
in.  71,  72;  iv.  9, 10, 11.)  The  Latin  state  conaisted  of  thirty  towns, 
which  appear  to  have  been  independent  municipalities ;  they  had  their 
patricians  and  plebeians ;  each  had  ita  senate  and  ita  own  magistrates, 
tiie  chief  of  whom  was  styled  dictator.  Deputiea  from  each  town 
constituted  the  senate  or  assembly  of  the  whole  state,  which  met  at 
the  grove  of  Ferentina.  A  dictator,  probably  taken  by  turn  from  the 
dictatora  of  the  respective  dties,  was  the  temporary  head  of  the  whole 
state,  presided  at  the  Latin  festivals  on  the  Alban  Mounts  and  signed 
treaties^  such  as  that  of  alliance  with  the  consul  Spurius  CsssiuA. 
(Sigcmiuflj,  'De  Jure  antique  stalls;'  Niebuhr,  'History  of  Bome,' 
voL  iL) 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Ckuls  and  their  retreat  firom  Bome,  we 
find  both  the  Latins  and  the  Hemici,  at  least  in  part,  joining  the 
Volsci,  JBqui,  and  the  Etruscans,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Bomans,  and 
endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  dty,  which  was  just  rising  from  its 
ruins.  Camillus  defeated  the  Latin  towns  one  after  the  other. 
Tusculum  humbled  itself,  was  forgiven,  and  shortiy  after  obtained  the 
Boman  dtiaenship,  which  enabled  ita  inhabitants  to  have  a  domicile 
at  Bome^  to  vote  in  the  Boman  comitia,  and  to  aspire  to  the  publio 
offices  of  the  Boman  republia  The  PrsBnestini  were  defeated,  and 
their  town  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  dictator  Titus  Quintius* 
Soon  after,  B.a  376,  the  Latins  joining  the  Volsci,  encamped  with 
them  near  Satricum,  a  VoUcian  town  on  the  borders  of  the  LatinL 
Being  defeated  after  an  obstinate  engagement  by  the  Boman  military 
tribunes  .Amilius  and  Valerius^  the  Volsd  forsook  their  allies,  upon 
which  the  Latins  in  a  fit  of  rage  burnt  Satricum,  and  then  turned 
their  arms  against  Tusculum,  which  they  entered  by  force;  but  the 
inhabitantB  took  refuge  in  the  dtadel,  and  the  Bomans  under  h, 
Qointins  and  Servius  Sulpidus  coming  to  their  aasistanoe^  the  Latins 
were  surrounded  and  slaughtered.  After  a  war  with  Tibur,  which 
led  to  no  definite  result^  peace  was  granted,  B.a  857,  to  the  Lsitins  on 
their  demand,  and  they  consequently  furnished  again  a  large  auxiliary 
force  to  Bome.  (livy,  vii  12.)  When  however,  some  years  after,  the 
Qauls,  though  repeatedly  defeated,  appeared  again  in  force  and  over- 
ran the  plains  of  Latium,  the  coasts  of  whidi  were  «t  the  same  time 
infested  by  Greek  pirates,  the  Latin  towns^  in  a  meeting  held  at  the 
wood  of  Ferentina,  sharply  replied  to  the  Bomans,  who  insisted  upon 
their  speedily  furnishing  their  contingents,  "that  the  Bomans  ought 
not  to  talk  so  imperiously  to  those  whose  assitance  was  to  them  of 
vital  importance;  that  the  Latins  would  fight  rather  for  their  own 
liberties  than  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  dominion  of  others." 
(vii  25.)  Soon  after  that  time,  the  Carthaginians  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Bome ;  but  Polybius  gives 
us  the  text  of  a  former  treaty,  said  to  have  been  oonduded  between 
the  two  republics  in  the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 
This  treaty,  if  really  of  the  time  of  the  Tarquias^  would  confirm  the 
notion  that  the  Boman  power  under  the  last  kings  was  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed^  (Niebuhr;  Heyne,  in  the  'Gutting. 
Anzeigen.') 

After  the  temunation  of  the  first  Sammte  war  (B.a  340)  the  Latins, 
joined  by  the  Campanians,  entered  the  Samnite  territory  and  ravaged 
it  The  Samnites  complained  to  the  Boman  senate,  which  promued 
to  restrain  the  Campanians ;  but  as  for  the  Latins,  **  tiiere  was  nothing 
in  their  stipulations  with  Bome  that  forbade  them  making  war  with 
whomsoever  they  pleased."  This  answer  increased  tiie  audadty  of  the 
Latins,  and  in  their  councils  they  began  to  plan  together  wiUi  the 
Volsd  and  Campanians  a  new  war  against  Bome.  The  senate 
demanded  explanations,  to  afford  which  ten  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Latins  were  sent  to  Bome  :  among  these  was  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  one 
of  the  two  pnetors^  or  chief  magistrates,  of  the  whole  Latin  confede- 
ration, who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Boman  senate^  i^ter  boasting  of  the 
power  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  snd  of  their  abUity  to  assert  their 
own  independence,  proposed,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace,  "that  the 
Latins  should  have  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  two  consuls,  and  of 
one  half  of  the  senate,  so  that  Bome  and  Latium  should  form  in 
future  but  one  countzy  and  one  republic,  of  which  Bome  would  be 
the  capital,  and  all  the  people  be  called  Bomans."  This  proposal 
offended  Boman  pride.  The  senate  declared  war  against  the  Latins, 
and  the  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Dedus  Mus,  marched 
each  with  an  army  through  the  territory  of  the  ICarsi  and  Peligni 
(the  modem  AbrujEso  Ultra),  and  being  joined  on  their  march  by  the 
Samnites,  encamped  near  Capua,  in  front  of  the  Latin  and  Gampanian 
united  forces.  Here  Manlius  gave  a  dreadful  instance  of  Boman 
severity,  in  causing  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded  for  having  engaged  in 
a  skirmish  with  tiie  enemy  contnuy  to  his  orders. 

The  decisive  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of  Vesuvius, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fights  in  which  tiie  Bomans  had  ever 
engaged.  (Livy,  viil  8.)  By  the  bravery  of  Dedus  however,  who 
devoted  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  tiie  skilful  general* 
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Bhip  of  MualiuB,  they  w«re  tncceffftil,  hardly  on»-fbiirih  of  the  Lfttint 
(Mtcaping  to  Mkitaxiire.  After  suBtaining  a  subeeqaent  defeat  at 
Trifanum  the  Latins  made  their  sabminion,  when  put  of  their  land 
was  taken  fiom  them  and  appropriated  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
following  year  however  sereral  of  the  Latin  cities  rose  again ;  but 
instead  of  imiting  tiieir  armies  in  the  field  they  kept  their  men  within 
their  respectlTe  walls  ready  to  sally  out,  and  whenever  the  Romans 
attempted  the  siege  of  one  all  the  rest  lent  assistanoe  to  the  besieged. 
By  this  means  the  consul  ^miHus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pedum.  In  the  next  year  (b.o.  887)  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
grandson  of  the  deUyerer  of  Rome,  took  the  field :  he  entered  Pedum 
by  storm,  and,  together  with  his  colleague,  reduced  suooessively  the 
other  Latin  towns  and  placed  garrisons  in  them.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  told  tiie  senate  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  destroy  the 
Latin  towns ;  but  he  advised  them  to  attach  the  people  to  themselves 
for  ever  by  giving  them  the  Roman  dtisenship,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  sinews  of  the  republia  The  senators,  adopting  mercy  as  the 
wisest  oourse,  acted  munly  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  but  made 
a  distinction  according  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  the  various  Latin 
cities.  Lanuvium  and  Komentum  received  the  Roman  citiaenship; 
Tuseulum  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it;  Arida  was  kept  for 
a  time  as  a  subject  town,  but  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  franchiM; 
Tibur  and  PrsBueste  had  their  lands  confiscated ;  V eUtrse,  as  being  an 
old  Roman  colony,  had  its  walls  rased  and  its  senators  banished 
beyond  the  Tiber.  A  fresh  colony  was  sent  to  Antinm :  their  ships 
were  taken  from  the  old  inhabitants,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  go 
any  moi«  to  sea.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  Latin  cities  at  the 
wood  of  Ferentina  were  at  an  end.  Thus  terminated  the  existence 
of  the  Latins  as  an  independent  people;  they  became  subjects  of 
Rome,  excepting  the  few  towns  above  mentioned,  which  had  the 
Roman  citizenwip.  The  Latins,  after  that  epoch,  are  no  longer 
mentioned  as  So^  but  distinguished  from  the  genuine  Romans  as 
being  'Latini  nominis.'  (Sigonius,  'De  Jure  antique  Italiae,'  b.  i^ 
•DeJureLatiL') 

During  the  second  Punic  war  the  Latins  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
whose  armies  were  repeatedly  recruited  among  tiiem  daring  that  long 
and  fearful  contest.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  thejr  reniained  in 
the  same  dependent  condition,  without  the  rights  of  citizenship  ('  sine 
civitatis  jiire '),  until  the  consul  L.  J.  Cflssar  (B.O.  91),  after  the  defeat 
of  several  Roman  armies  in  the  Social  war,  obtained  the  passing  of  a 
law  which  gave  the  Roman  frvidiise  to  all  the  people  of  Italy  who 
were  allies  of  Rome  and  had'  remained  faithful  in  that  emergency. 
This  franchise,  or  dvitas,  is  stated  accordingly  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  socii,  or  allies,  who  had  furnished  their  contingents,  and  to  the 
Latins,  who  are  mentioned  distinctly  firom  the  rest  By  this  grant 
the  freemen  of  the  Latin  towns  were  placed  so  fiur  on  a  level  with  the 
Roman  citizens  as  to  enjov  the  full  Roman  franchise,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Roman  rustic  tnbes,  have  votes,  and  be  eligible  to  public 
ofiQces. 

(Corradko  and  Volpi,  VOut  LaUtm  Profarmm,  10  vols.,  4to.; 
Cluverius,  Itetlia  Antiqua;  Bonstetten,  Voyage  an  Latium;  Petit 
Radel ;  Dodwell ;  Nibby ;  Shr  W.  Qell) 

LA-TOURDtr-PIN.    [IsftHB.] 

LATRONICO.    rBASiLiOATA.1 

LAUDER,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  pariiamentary  buxgh 
in  the  parish  of  Lauder,  is  situated  in  56"*  42'  N.  Ut,  2""  45'  W.  long., 
25i  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  buigh  in  1851 
was  1105.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  and  17  coun- 
dllors;  and  unites  with'Korth  Berwick,  Donbar,  Haddington,  and 
Jedburgh  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

There  is  only  one  street  in  the  town.  The  parish  church,  the  town* 
house  and  lock-up  house,  the  Free  church,  and  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church  are  the  public  buildings.  The  burgh  possesses  an  exten- 
sive common,  which  is  exdusively  used  by  asmall  body  of  privileged 
burgesses.  Close  by  the  town  is  the  reddenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, Thirlestane  Castle,  which  stands  in  a  spadous  park. 

LAUENBURG,  a  duchv  in  Germany  subject  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  58**  22'  and 
58*  47'  N.  Ut,  10"  8'  and  11"  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  LUbeck^  and  Hamburg,  and 
has  an  area  of  892  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,486  in  1850. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  levd,  with  only  a  few  hills ;  the  soil  is  in 
some  parts  very  fertile,  while  in  others  there  are  tracts  of  sand  or 
extensive  heatlu;  there  are  also  large  turf-moors  and  considerable 
forests.  The  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Biile,  Stecknitz,  and  Trave,  whidi 
a£fbrd  ample  means  for  inland  trade;  and  the  Stecknitz  Canal, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Trave,  opens  a  communication  with  the 
Baltic  at  LUbeck.  The  duchy  is  traversed  by  the  Hamburg-Berlin 
railway,  and  by  a  branch  from  it  northward  to  LUbeck.  The  most 
condderable  lakes  are  those  of  Schaal  and  Ratzeburg.  The  products 
are  com,  fiax,  timber,  tur^  homed  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  carrying 
trade  both  by  land  and  water ;  and  their  exports  are  pretty  consider- 
i^le,  especiaUv  of  timber  and  fud.    They  have  no  manufactures. 

Lauenburg  had  formerly  its  owndukea^  whose  family  became  extinct 
in  1689.  It  then  fell  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Ltinebuig,  and  subse- 
quently formed  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  In  1805  it  was 
taken  possesdon  of  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  1810  incorpo- 


rated with  the  new  branch  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbsb 
In  1814  Lauenbuig  was  restored  to  Ge6ige  III.  as  king  of  Hanover  ; 
but  by  the  peace  of  1815,  Sweden,  which  had  deprived  Denmark  of 
the  khagdom  of  Korway,  ceded  Swedish  Pomerania  to  Denmark,  and 
Prussia  oeded  East  Friedand  to  Hanover,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy 
of  Lauenbuig,  Hanover  however  retaining  the  small  tract  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Elbe  and  the  detadied  bdliwick  of  Neuhaus  on  the  right 
bank.  Prussia  then  exchanged  Lauenbnrg  with  Denmark  for  Swedish 
Pomerania;  but  as  the  latter  province  was  more  vduable,  Prussia 
pud  to  denmark  two  millions  of  Prusdan  dollars.  It  also  pud  a 
debt  of  600,000  Swedish  bank  dollars,  which  Sweden  owed  to 
Denmark,  and  pud  besides  8,500,000  dollars  to  Sweden. 

Towm. — Lauenburg  (8600  inhabitants),  stands  on  Uie  Elbe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ddvenau  or  Stecknitz  Canal,  and  has  a  custom-house, 
some  trandt  trade,  and  the  x«Diains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  ' 
Saxe-Lauenburg.  Ratzeburg,  the  capital,  a  well-built  town  on  an 
island  in  the  Rataebuig  Lake,  12  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Lfibeck, 
has  extremdy  fine  views  over  the  lake ;  it  is  connected  vrith  the  lef 0 
shore  by  a  causeway,  and  with  the  right  by  a  bridge  1100  feet  in 
length;  population  8000.  Part  of  Ratzebuig  is  in  Mecklenburg 
Strelits.  The  lake  is  6  miles  long  and  between  a  mile  and  two  miles 
wide ;  its  surplus  Vaters  are  carried  by  the  Wakenitz  into  the  Trave. 
MdUai,  18  miles  bv  railway  from  Liibedc,  on  the  Stecknitz,  is  ^e 
burying-plaoe  of  the  famous  Till  Eulenspiegel,  of  whom  various  reUos 
are  still  shown  there :  population,  2700.  Buchen  is  29  miles  by  railway 
from  LUbeck,  at  the  junction  with  the  Hamburg-Bwlin  Une. 

LAUGHARNE.    [Cabbmabthekshibk.] 

LAUN.    [Eqbb.] 

LAUNCESTON,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  munidpal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
50°  88'  N.  kt,  4*  19'  W.  long. ;  distant  21  miles  N.E.  from  Bodmim 
218  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Launceston  in  1851  was  8897,  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  was  6005.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  ddermen  aud  12 
councilors,  one  of  whom  Is  mayor;  and  conjointly  with  the  neigh- 
bouring borough  of  Newport,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  sanitary  afTairs  of  the  borough  are  under  Uie 
management  of  a  Local  Boud  of  Hedth.  l^e  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonxy  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter* 
Launceston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships^,  with 
an  area  of  101,450  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,805. 

Launceston,  andentiy  DunhcvM,  and  commonly  cdled  Lanson.  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  capitd  of  Com  wall  It  is  pleaskntly  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Attery,  a  few  imles  above 
the  confiuence  of  that  stream  with  the  Tamar.  Some  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  town  of  late  years.  Launceston  is  a  very 
andent  town.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  boroughs 
of  Laxmceston  and  Newport  each  returned  two  members  to  Pama- 
ment.  The  county  assizes  were  both  held  at  Launceston  till  1716, 
and  the  lent  assizes  till  1888.  Both  summer  and  lent  assizes  are  i^w 
held  at  Bodmin.  The  most  important  building  in  Launceston  is  the 
chiuch,  which  was  erected  about  1585.  It  is  built  of  carved  granite 
blocks,  is  104  feet  long  and  52  feet  broad  internally,  and  is  of  wngiilaii 
beauty.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  had  19 
scholars  in  1858.  There  are  Nationd  and  British  schools;  a  young 
mens  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  herOb 
The  market  is  hdd  on  Saturday.  There  are  two  large  market-places ; 
one  for  meat,  Ac.,  the  other  for  com  and  light  goods.  Fairs  are  hdd 
six  times  a  year.     * 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Launceston  are  very  remark- 
able. The  most  remote  antiquity  has  been  assigned  to  it,  but  none 
of  the  existing  remains  appear  of  earlier  than  Norman  date,  whUe 
parts  are  much  later.  The  castle  grounds  were  beautifully  laid  out 
as  pleasure  grounds  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land,  the  constable  of  launceston  Castle,  Some  slight  remains  exist 
of  a  prioiy  founded  In  the  reign  of  Henxy  L;  also  a  few  fragmanti 
of  the  old  town  walL 

LAUNCESTON.    [Yah  Ddocin's  Land.] 

LAURENCEKIRK.    [KnroABDnrEBHiBB.] 

LAURENT-DE-MfiDOC,  ST.    [Gibokdb.] 

LAURIA.    [Babiucata.] 

LAURVIG.    [Agoibbuds.] 

LAUSANNE,  the  head  town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  id 
dtuated  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Genev%  on  three 
steep  hills,  which  project  from  Mont  Jorat,  and  are  separated  by  deep 
ravines.  The  highest  of  these  ridses,  upon  which  the  old  oathedrd  is 
built,  is  500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
dtuation  of  Lausanne  is  picturesque^  but  the  interior  of  the  town  ii 
fur  from  pleasing;  the, streets  are  mostly  narrow,  veiy  steeps  and  ill 
paved.  The  cathedral,  a  vast  gothio  structure  of  the  11th  oentury« 
the  handsomest  in  Switzerland,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  also 
a  spire  200  feet  high.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Victor  Amadeos  YIILi 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning; 
the  remains  of  St  Bernard,  the  founder  of  the  odebrated  hospioe  on 
the  Alps,  were  buried  in  this  oathedraL  The  church  of  St-Fr»n90iB 
is  also  a  very  old  building,  and  is  memorable  for  the  oouncil  assembled 
there  in  1449,  in  which  FeUx  V.  solemnly  resigned  hii  daims  to  thtf 
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Popedom.  The  cistle^  formerly  the  reeidenoe  of  the  bishops  of 
Laoeamie,  is  x)ow  Uie  goyemment-houBe^  and  the  legiBlaiiTe  oomicil 
of  the  canton  aaaembles  in  one  of  its  hsUs.  The  other  remarkable 
buildings  of  Lausanne  are-rthe  college^  which  contains  the  cantonal 
library,  witih  SS^OOO  Tolumes,  and  a  museum  containing  ooUections  of 
mineralogy,  botany,  soology,  fta;  the  penitentiaiyy  the  charity-schools, 
and  the  casino,  or  club-house.  There  are  a  Catholic  church  and  a 
Lutheran  chapel ;  the  latter  is  used  also  by  the  Kngliwh.  The  town, 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  had  a  population  of  about  18,000. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  important,  cotnprise  woollen-cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  jewellery.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
which  is  the  staple  produce  of  tiie  canton.  Steamboats  ply  on  the 
lake  between  Qeneva,  Lausanne,  and  other  towns.  The  enrirons  of 
Lausanne  are  delightfuL  The  house  and  garden  in  which  Qibbon 
wrote  the  greatest  part  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall '  are  still  shown  at 
Lausanne.  In  the  cemetery  of  St-Pierre,  near  the  town,  is  the  grave 
of  John  Kemble. 

LAUSITZ,  or  LUSATIA,  formerly  a  margraviate  in  Qermany, 
extended  from  60**  50'  to  52**  16'  N.  Ut,  18**  20'  to  15**  15'  £.  long. 
It  way  bounded  K.  by  Brandenbuiig,  £.  by  Silesia,  S.  by  Bohemia,  and 
W.  by  Saxony.  The  area  was  4386  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  was  divided  into  Upper 
Lausits  (the  southern  part)  and  Lower  Lausits. 

Lausitz  was  early  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  Sorbi,  the 
anceston  of  the  present  Wends,  who  were  subdued  A.D.  928  by 
Henry  L,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  968  by  Otho  I.  From  that 
time  its  history  presents  a  continual  change  of  masters.  In  1620 
Lausits  and  Silesia  having  revolted  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
oppression  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  John  Qeoige  L,  elector  of 
Saxony,  reduced  those  provinces  to  obedience;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (a.d.  1685)  the  whole  of  Lausitz  was  oeded  to  Saxony.  By 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Saxony  was  obliged 
to  cede  the  whole  of  Lower  Lausitz  and  the  half  of  Upper  Lausitz  to 
Prussia;  so  that  the  Prussian  portion  of  the  ancient  maignviate  has 
an  area  of  about  3800  square  miles,  which  is  divided  between  Brandon- 
barff,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Silesia.  The  part  left  to  Saxony  forms  the 
circle  of  Lausitz,  or  Bautzen,  or  Budissin,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  from 
names  of  its  chief  town.  The  circle  is  bounded-  N.  by  Prussian 
Saxony,  E.  by  Silesia,  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  circle 
of  Dresden.  Its  area  is  967  square  niiles,  and  its  population  in  1852 
was  297,744,  of  whom  about  43,000  are  Wends,  who  still  retain  their 
own  language  (which  differa  very  little  from  the  other  Slavonian 
dialects),  and  many  national  habits,  to  which  they  are  passionately 
attached.  They  are  a  well-made,  robust,  brave,  and  industrious  race 
of  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  circle  are  nearly  all  Lutherans  or 
Catholioi,  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  nearly  as  12  to  1. 

The  circle  is  covered  in  the  south-east  with  mountains,  whidi  form 
the  continuation  of  the  Riesengebiige  westward  and  send  out  numer- 
ous oifiiets  into  the  other  parts  of  the  cirde.  The  principal  riven  are 
the  Neisse,  a  feeder  of  the  Oder  in  the  south-east ;  tiie  Spree  in  the 
cAtre,  and  the  Elster  in  the  north-west,  which  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  general  unproductive.  The  com 
produced  does  not  eufiSce  for  the  home  consiimption.  Flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  &c,  are  grown.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  bees,  and  geese 
are  very  numerous.  Bog-iron  is  found,  and  iron-mines  are  worked. 
Great  quantities  of  tuif  are  cut  for  fuel  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  woollen-cloth,  hoaieiy, 
linen,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  Ac  There  are  several  iron-forges  and 
foundries. 

The  province  is  crossed  by  the  Saxo-Silesian  railway,  which  runs 
east  from  Dresden  to  Qorlitz  in  Silesia,  passing  through  Bautzen  and 
Lobau,  whence  a  branch  mns  southward  through  Hemnhut  to  Zittau. 
The  Saxo-Silesian  line  connects  the  province  with  the  railway  system 
of  central  and  western  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
it  abuts  in  the  great  line  which  connects  Berlin  with  Vienna  Uuough 
Breslau. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  drcle  are : — Bautzerk  [Bautzen]  :  £ber$- 
hack,  N.W.  of  Zittau,  on  the  Spree,  a  place  of  6000  inhabitants,  and 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  Imen  manufacture  in  Saxony : 
KamenZf  on  the  Schwarze-Elster,  which  has  manufactures  of  woollen- 
doth,  linen,  and  leather,  and  a  population  of  8844 ;  the  poet  Lessing 
was  bom  here  in  1729 :  Orou-Seh&nau,  which  stands  on  the  Altwasser, 
and  has  4600  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  laige  quantities  of  damask  : 
JUkhenau,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  which  has  8700  inhabitants 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  ribands :  ffemnhiUt  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Zittau,  a  small  place  of  1^00  inhabitants,  from  which  the 
sect  of  the  evangelical  brethren  took  the  name  of  Hemnhutten :  and 
ZUtau,  on  the  Altwasser,  or  Ifandau,  a  feeder  of  the  Neisse,  21  miles 
by  railwajr  &  bv  E.  from  Lobau.  It  is  a  lai^e  well-built  walled  town, 
with  oonsiderable  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  cotton  factories, 
distUleries,  breweries,  paper-milli,  dye-houses,  and  potteries;  it  has 
also  a  good  commerce  m  flax,  linen  thread,  and  colonial  products;  a 
theatre,  8  diurohes^  a  gymnasium,  a  training-school  for  teachers,  a 
public  libiBiy  of  12,000  volumes,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

LAVAGNA.    [Gkwoa.] 

LAVAL.    [MATmrKB.] 

LAVAUR.    [Tabu.] 

LAVELLO.    [Basiuoata.] 


LAVENHAM,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Lavenham, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Bret,  in  52*  6'  N.  lat., 
0*  48'  K  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.  by  K  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
60  miles  N.K  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  1811.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  we  archdeaconry  of  Sud- 
bury and  diocese  of  Ely. 

Lavenham  occupies  a  healthy  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  The 
market-place  is  a  spacious  area.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  the  perpendicular  style,  156  feet  long  by  68  feet  wide ;  it  has 
an  embattled  tower  surmounted  with  a  spiro  141  feet  high.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents;  an  Endowed 
Qnunmar  school,  which  had  19  scholan  in  1851  j  National  schools ; 
and  several  almshouses.  A  little  wool-combing  and  spinning  and 
some  silk-weaving  aro  carried  on.  The  market  on  Tuesday  is  thinly 
attended.    Fain  are  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  October  11th. 

LAVER,  HIGH.    [Essbx.] 

LAVINGTON.    [Wiltshibk] 

LAVO^O,  TERRA  DI  ('arable  land'),  is  the  name  of  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  corresponding  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  Campania.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  Abruzzo,  K  by  Sannio, 
or  Molise,  S.  by  the  province  of  Naples  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
W.  by  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  boundaiy-line  between  the 
two  states  runs  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  that  forms  the  western  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Liri  for  a  few  miles  below  Sora,  then  the  Liri 
itself,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacoo  the  crest  of  an  otbet  of  the 
Monti  Lepini,  or  Volsciau  Mountains,  which  runs  down  to  the  sea 
between  Terradna  and  Fondi  Two  roads  lead  from  the  Papal  State 
into  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  one  by  Terradna  between  the 
mountains  and  the  searshore,  and  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Sacoo, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Liri  below  Ceprano.  This  last 
road,  which  follows  the  track  of  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  has  been 
restored  by  the  present  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  province  extends  between  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennines, 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  moun- 
tains which  endrde  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  surfieuse  is  a  vast  plain 
broken  only  by  a  few  ridges  thrown  up  by  andent  volcanic  agency. 
The  soil  itself,  whidi  is  of  the  greatest  fertility  and  most  easily  tilled, 
is  for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages  for  yielding  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  bes^  quality.  The  prindpal 
riven  that  cross  the  plain  are  the  Liri  (andent  Lirit),  which  after 
its  junction  with  the  Sacoo  is  called  Oarigliano;  the  Savone  (andent 
Savo)r  which  traverses  the  Falemian  district  at  Uie  eastern  base  of  the 
Masdc  Hills ;  the  VoUunto,  which  flows  south-south-east  to  its  junction 
with  the  Calore,  and  then  west  past  Capua  to  the  sea ;  and  the  LagtU 
(andent  Claniiu),  which  enten  the  Mediterranean  on  the  frontier  of 
the  province  of  NapolL 

It  is  divided  into  five  districts,  namely :— 1.  Thi  plain  cf  Nolo,  to 
the  south-east^  whidi  embraces  the  fertile  region  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines.  This  plain  looks  lU:e  an  immense  grove 
of  tall  elms  and  poplara  planted  in  rows  to  support  the  vines  which 
grow  at  thdr  feet^  imd  which  twist  around  them,  and  hang  in  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  lines  com  and  pulse  are  sown  without 
fallows ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  exhausted, 
early  crops  of  lupines  and  beans  are  raised,  which  are  hoed  up  before 
they  bear  fruit,  and  are  buried  for  manure.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  2.  West  of  Nola  is  The  district  tf  Caserta,  which  includes  th/s 
central  part  of  Campania,  and  is  watered  by  the  Voltumo.  The 
plains  of  Caserta  and  Capua  near  the  mountaios  are  tolerably  healthy, 
wdl  cultivated,  and  extremely  productive;  but  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Voltumo,  fh>m  Capua  to  the  sea,  is  very  unhealthy :  it  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  herds  of  homed  cattle.  The  Savone,  which  rises  in  the 
hills  above  Teano  and  spreads  into  the  plain  north-west  of  the  Vol- 
tumo, forming  pools  of  stagnant  water,  contributes  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  this  region.  A  range  of  hills,  the  Masmcus  of  the 
ancients,  here  divides  the  basin  of  the  Voltumo  from  that  of  the 
Ghirigliano.  The  district  of  the  great  plain  of  Campania  between  the 
Masdc  Hills  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Voltumo  was  andenUy  called 
Falemus  Ager,  so  cdebrated  in  Roman  times  for  its  generous  wines. 
8.  West  of  the  above  range  begins  The  district  of  Oa^tOt  which  includes 
the  lower  valley  of  th:>  Garigliano  and  the  plain  of  Fondi,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Garigliano  by  the  nfountains  of  Itri,  or  the  Formisa 
Hills.  The  low  lands  of  the  Garigliano  are  as  unhealthy  and  desolate 
as  those  of  the  Voltumo ;  but  where  the  Formian  Hills  stretch  near 
the  coast  the  country  is  healthy,  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
plain  of  Fondi  is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  a  stagnant  lake  near  that 
town.  The  district  between  tiie  Garigliano  and  the  offset  of  the 
Volscian  Mountains  which  forms  part  of  the  westem  boundaiy  was 
included  in  andent  Latium,  and  inhabited  by  the  Aurund  an  Ausonian 
tribe.  4.  North  of  Capua  and  beyond  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tifaibo, 
The  district  of  PiedimotUe  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Voltumo 
to  beyond  Venafro,  and  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines  of 
Abrazzo.  This  part  of  the  country  is  healthier,  the  low  lands  are 
cultivated  with  wheat  and  maize,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains are  planted  with  olive  trees,  while  the  higher  grounds  afford 
pasture  or  aro  covered  with  chestnut-trees.  5.  Noiih-west  of  the 
district  of  Piedimonte,  and  divided  by  it  £rom  an  offiwt  of  the  Apen- 
nines, MeslTie  district  of  Sora,  which  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Liri.    This  is  parUy  a  mountainous  district^  cold  in  winter^  different 
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in  chanbcter  from  the  rest  of  the  provinoe,  and  partaking  of  the  nature 
aad  climate  of  Abruzzo.  Fairer  oomplexiona,  eepecialljr  among  the 
women,  are  to  be  found  in  this  dietrict  than  in  the  maritime  parte  of 
the  country. 

Ancient  Campania  extended  southward  to  the  Mone  Laotariua 
(Honte  San  An^elo),  a  long  offiMt  of  the  Apenninee,  which  terminates 
in  the  Sorrentme  Promontory,  now  Cape  Campanella,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salema  The  territory  of  the  Picentini,  who 
occupied  the  district  between  the  Mons  Lactarius  and  the  Silarus  (now 
Sele),  was  included  in  Campania  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
maritime  district  of  Campania,  from  the  Lintema  Palus  (Lago  di 
Patria)  to  the  Mons  Lactuius,  now  fonns  the  metropolitan  province  of 
KapolL  In  this  district^  which  is  altogether  volcanic,  are  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Mons  Gaurus,  now  Monte  Barbaro,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
This  territory  is  now  included  in  Prindpato  Citra. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  4952  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1851  was  752,012.  The  province  is  governed  bv  an  Intendente,  or 
yiceroy,  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  five  councillors.  It  is  divided 
into  5  difltrictsy  each  governed  by  a  subintendanty  or  Ueutenant- 
govemor,  who  as  well  as  the  Intendente  is  appointed  by  the  king ; 
and  into  280  oommunes,  each  governed  by  a  Sindaoo,  or  mayor,  two 
Eletti,  or  aldermen,  and  Decurionato,  or  ooundL  The  population  is 
essentially  agricultunJ.  A  good  number  are  employed  as  nerdsmen. 
From  the  fertile  soil  of.  the  plains,  which  is  almost  everywhere  of 
volcanic  origin,  large  quantities  of  wheats  olives,  raisins,  fruits,  wine, 
oil,  hemp,  &a,  are  raised.  The  vine^  the  olive,  and  the  mulbeny,  for 
the  production  of  silk,  are  leading  objects  of  cultivation.  The 
marshy  regions  near  the  coast  are  covered  with  herds  of  buflBdoes. 
Wine,  oil,  and  silk  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  Timber  is  abundant 
Qood  silks  are  made  in  the  royal  manufactoiy  of  Santo  Leucio,  near 
Caserta;  cottons  and  woollens  at  Piedimonte ;  common  woollen-doth 
at  Arpino ;  and  there  are  extensive  tanneries  at  Santa  Maria  di  Capua^ 
There  is  a  railway  from  Naples  to  Capua  through  Caserta^  with  a  branch 
toNola. 

Ibtmt.— Cbjerfo,  the  residence  of  the  Intendente,  and  the  seat  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  has,  including  the  hamlets  near  it,  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  a4Joining  palace  and  gardens, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe. 
The  two  principal  fronts  of  the  ^ace  are  787  feet  in  length,  125  feet 
high,  and  contain  4  stories  of  87  windows  eadi ;  the  two  other  sides 
are  616  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of  4  stories  of  27  windows  each. 
In  the  interior  are  4  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  is  a 
superb  staircase,  crowned  by  a  drcidar  hall,  i^ording  oommuaication 
with  the  various  suites  of  aputments.  The  richest  marbles  are  displayed 
in  profusion,  most  of  them  being  from  the  quarries  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chapel  is  cased  with  panels  of  yellow  marble^  and  adorned  vrith 
paintings.  The  theatre  is  a  masterpiece  of  art :  antique  columns  of 
alabaster  suppoii  the  roo^  and  divide  the  house  into  46  boxes,  richly 
decorated.  The  gardens  are  adorned  with  numerous  cascades,  the 
water  of  which  is  .brought  by  an  aqueduct  21  miles  in  length  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  aqueduct  and  palace  were  designed 
by  VanviteUi  for  Charles  IIL,  in  whose  reign  they  were  commenced, 
in  1752.  Near  Caserta  is  tiie  town  of  UamiO'Vecchia,  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  century. 

Nolo,  an  episcopal  town  of  great  antiquity,  famous  for  the  resistance 
it  made  to  Hannibal,  and  as  the  deatn-place  of  Augustus,  stands  in 
the  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Vesuvius.  It  has  9600  inhabitants, 
several  churches  and  conyentsy  and  extensive  barracks.  A  quantity 
of  ancient  potteiy,  and  a  great  number  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Nola 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Church-bells  were  invented 
by  Paulinufl^  bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  5th  century.  The  railway  ftom 
Nola  joins  the  line  to  Caserta  and  Naples  at  the  Cancello  junction, 
north  of  Acerra. 

Maddaloni,  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  a  royal 
college,  many  handsome  palaces  and  churdies,  and  12,500  inhabitants. 

Capua  and  Santa  Mama  di  Capua  are  noticed  under  Capua. 

Piedimonte^  18  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Capua,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  AUifa,  is  a  modem  well-built  town  with  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants. It  rose  after  the  destruction  of  AUifs  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  856, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  said  to  be  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  Samnite  ciiy.  The  town  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  dty  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1781,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  Several  paper-,  flour-,  and  fulling-mills,  and  copper-works  are 
driven  by  the  water-power  of  a  small  feeder  of  the  Voltumo,  which 
originates  in  a  torrent  that  issues  from  the  ravine  of  Val  d'Infemo, 
near  the  town.  This  torrent  and  a  few  others  in  the  valley  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fed  by  subterranean  enussaries  fiom  Lake  Matese^  whidi 
lies  a  few  miles  nc»ih  of  Piedimonte.  Cotton  is  msnufaotured  and 
wine  and  oil  of  high  repute  are  raised  abundantly  in  the  vicinity.  The 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  at  Alife,  a  small  village 
of  1600  inhabitants,  msik  with  precision  the  site  of  Allifia. 

Cerreio,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Piedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Titerao, 
a  tributary  of  the  Voltumo,  has  6000  inhabitants.  A  lew  miles  south 
of  Cerreto^  in  the  plain  between  the  Titemo  and  the  Calore^  is  the 
village  of  Telese,  with  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  constantly 
exhales  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rendering  the  neighbourhood  extreme^ 
unhealthy. 

At  a  short  distance  westward  from  the  junction  of  the  Calore  with 


the  Voltumo  is  Ct^jatao,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Calatia,  the  walls  of  the  modem  town  standing  on  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  ones,  and  constructed  with  the  massive  blo^s  of  the 
sndent  walls :  population,  4000. 

Seven  mUes  N.W.  from  Capua,  on  the  road  to  Teano,  and  in  the 
plain  between  the  Savone  and  the  Voltumo,  is  Calvit  a  hamlet  of 
about  a  docen  houses,  built  round  a  small  ruined  feudal  castla  This 
place  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  CaUs,  the  ruins  of  whi<di  cumber 
the  ground  for  miles.  The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  very 
unwholesome.    Cales  was  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

Five  miles  farther  N.W.  is  Teano,  the  anpient  TeanmHf  capital  of 
the  Sidicini,  which  has  a  population  of  8000,  including  ^e  neighbour- 
ing hamlets.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  southem  slope 
of  the  Uocca  Monfina,  a  quiescent  volcanic  region  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  approached  by  a  terrace  whi<^  commands  fine  views 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bidiop  of  Teano  and  Calvi 
The  streets  are  narrow.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  walls 
of  the  churches,  and  the  massive  remains  of  a  baronial  castle  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Sessa  in  the  15th  century.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  are 
two  sphinxes  of  red  granite,  and  within  the  building  are  a  sarcophagus 
and  many  andent  columns.  On  the  edge  of  the  prindpal  crater  of 
Rooca  Monfina  district  are  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  andent  dty  of 
the  Aurunci,  which  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  in  thdr  war  with 
the  Sidicini  in  the  4th  century  before  Christ. 

Sueeaa  ii«raiiica,  the  later  capital  of  Uie  Aurund,  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Maasio  Hills,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Liris.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  Seeta,  a  considerable  town,  which  with  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  has  a  population  of  16,300.  The  town  is  built  on  a  mass  of 
volcanic  tufa  whion  ooyers  a  more  andent  dty,  and  lavanitreams  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  extinct  crater  of  Rocca  Monfina.  There  is  an 
andent  bridge  at  Sessa,  beddes  an  amphitheatre,  incriptions^  and  other 
antiquities  in  the  town.  The  town  is  ill  buUt^  but  contains  a  fine 
cathedral,  five  other  pariah  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  The 
Massic  Hills  terminate  on  the  coast  near  if  ondrapone,  a  village  of  2850 
inhabitants,  which  marks  the  ute  of  the  andent  SiMietta, 

Northward  from  the  remarkable  peak  called  Rooca  di  Mondragone 
the  coast  is  flat^  and  in  many  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  Beyond 
the  Oarigliano,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  suspendon-bridge  on 
the  coast-road  to  Gaeta,  some  andent  ruins  mark  the  ute  of  Muk- 
twrfue,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Marius ;  and  nearer  Qaeta  was 
Formics  (not  far  finom  Mola  di  Gaeta),  the  birthplaoe  of  Vitruviusy 
near  which  was  Cicero's  Formian  villa.    [QaCia.] 

Six  miles  N.W.  from  Gaeta  is  liri,  a  small  town  of  4500  inhabitants, 
picturesquely  utuated  on  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle. 
Some  Italian  writers  suppose  Itri  to  occupy  the  ute  of  Urbt  Marmur- 
rorum,  mentioned  in  Horace  ('  Sat,'  I  5).  Itri  is  the  birthplaoe  of 
the  atrodous  Michele  Pessa  ('  Fra  Diavolo'),  a  leader  of  banditti  in  the 
pay  of  England  and  Naples  during  the  revolutionary  war  with  Fhmce. 
There  are  some  ancient  polygonal  walls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
South  of  Itri,  near  the  coast»  aad  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Mifj^orano, 
is  Sperlymffo,  a  small  place  built  on  the  ute  of  SpelMnoa^  a  villa  of 
Tiberius. 

Six  miles  N.W.  firom  Itri,  on  the  road  to  Terradna,  and  near  the 
firontier  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  Fondi,  a  poor  miserable  town 
of  about  5500  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ute  of  the  andent  Fundi, 
a  dty  of  Latium,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains :  these  indude 
an  andent  gateway,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  polygonal  masonry, 
the  upper  part  is  built  in  the  Roman  style ;  numerous  fragments  of 
andent  buildings  scattered  over  the  ute,  or  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  cathedra],  &a,  of  the  modem  town;  and  some  remains  of 
oydopean  walls.  The  Appian  Way  trayeraes  the  prindpal  street  of 
the  town,  the  andent  pavement  remaining  almost  entire.  The  oell  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  shown  in  the  Dominican  convent.  In  the 
marshy  plain  between  Fondi  and  the  sea  is  the  Lacue  Fondamu,  a 
considerable  Iske,  now  called  Laffo  di  Fondi,  The  hiUs  about  Fondi 
have  been  odebrated  in  all  ages  for  their  yin^yards,  which  produced 
the  CsDcuban  wine  so  famous  among  the  Romans.  In  the  16th 
century  Fondi  was  in  possesuon  of  the  fiunily  of  Colonna,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Ferdinand  of  Ajagon.  The  town  was  sacked  «id 
pillaged  by  Kliair  Eddm  Barbarossa  in  1584,  aad  again  by  the  Turks  in 
1594.  Both  Itri  aad  Fondi  have  obtained  a  bad  eminence  as  nests  of 
bandits. 

In  the  north  of  the  department^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liri,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Abnuzo,  is  Sora,  built  at  Uie  foot  of  an 
isolated  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls  aad  of 
an  old  gothic  casUe,  The  Liri,  emerging  from  a  narrow  glen,  bends 
sharply  round  the  dty,  changing  its  direction  from  BOuth««ast  to 
south-west.  The  town  is  well  built^  the  houses  are  large,  the  streets 
wide  and  well  payed,  aad  the  population,  apparently  well-to-do, 
numbers  about  7000.  Sora  retains  its  sadent  name ;  it  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  during  the  second  Punic  war.  It  was  rsKJolonised 
by  Augustus.  On  the  hill  above  it  stood  the  andent  dtadel,  of  which 
there  remain  some  qydopean  walls;  the  gothic  castle  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Piccolomini  aad  some  other  powerful  families  Sora 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  sevwal  churches.  It  is  the  birthplaoe 
of  Cardinal  Baronius. 

At  a  little  distance  south  of  Sora  the  Ftbreno,  the  aadent  FAremu, 
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fiamouB  for  the  purity  and  ooldneu  of  its  waten  and  for  its  trout^ 
joinB  the  Lin  on  the  left  bank,  after  fonning  some  beautiful  cascades 
and  driving  the  machinery  of  a  laige  paper  factory.  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa  stood  near  the  Fibrenus ;  the  diurch  of  the  monastery  of  San 
Domenico  Abate  is  built  out  of  its  ruina  Three  miles  down  the  river 
from  Sora  is  /m/o,  a  thriving  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Liri,  at  the  base  of  a  high  plat- 
form crowned  by  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Sora.  The  arms 
of  the  river  leaping  down  100  feet  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of 
the  castle,  form  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Italy ;  and  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  "rushes  down  an 
inclined  plane  many  hundred  feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination of  cascade  and  cataract''  (Blewitt^  'Southern  Italy.')  Isola 
is  famous  for  the  statuesque  beauty  of  its  women.  It  has  important 
doth-,  Imen-,  and  paper-mills,  which  are  worked  by  water-power 
derived  from  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  faU.  A  little  fatiher  south 
is  Arce,  a  eustom-house  station,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  crowned 
with  the  fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce,  which  ocoupieil  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Arx,  There  are  many  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the  hill. 
The  country  between  Aroe  and  Sora  is  in  many  parts  very  beautiful, 
abounding  in  vines,  elms,  and  poplar-trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth, 
and  presenting  almost  at  every  turn  some  remains  of  antiquity. 

Arpino,  the  ancient  Arpmum,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  Marine; 
and  Aqwino,  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  sre 
described  in  separate  articles.    [Abpiko  ;  Aquinuil] 

Between  Arpino  and  Aquino  flows  the  Melfa,  the  ancient  Melfis,  a 
feeder  of  the  Garigliano,  as  Uie  Liri  is  called  after  its  junction  with 
the  Sacoo.  The  roads  in  all  this  part  of  the  province  are  excellent^ 
and  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  com  and  maiae  fields,  and  laige 
vineyards  interspersed  with  magnificent  elms  and  oaks.  On  a  hiU 
high  up  among  the  bleak  Apennines,  and  far  above  the  plain  of  the 
Melfa,  stands  the  city  of  Aiina,  which  retains  itil  ancient  site  and 
name.  Atina  was  a  very  aneient  Volscian  (subsequently  Samnite) 
town.  yirgU  speaks  of  it  as  powerful  long  before  l^e  foundation  of 
Rome  ('  Mni/  vil  680).  It  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  place  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  during  the  empire.  The  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  Cyclopean  walls  which  incloeed  the  whole  platform  of  the  hill 
attest  the  ancient  importance  tjf  the  plaoe.  Of  later  works  there  are 
remains  of  a  grand  Roman  aqueduct,  ruins  of  temples,  and  numerous 
sepulchral  monuments  and  inscriptions.  Several  of  the  streets  retain 
their  ancient  pavement,  imd  there  is  a  gateway  of  Roman  architecture 
called  Porto- Aurea.  Atina,  surrounded  by  bleak  Apennines,  has  a 
desolate  aspect :  it  is  one  of  the  ooldest  places  in  the  kingdom.  The 
modem  city,  wnich  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  inclosure, 
has  a  cathedral,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Rapido  a  small  feeder  of  the  Qarigliano, 
6  miles  E.  from  Aquino,  stands  JSan-Chrmano  on  -  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catinvm,  and  has  about  5600  inhabitants.  On  a  height 
above  the  town  is  the  old  turreted  castle  of  San-Qermano,  famous  in 
the  wars  of  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  San-Germano  is  interest- 
ing for  its  healthy  and  charming  eituation,  but  more  so  for  its  ancient 
remains,  among  which  are  a  small  amphitheatre  in  unusually  perfect 
preservation ;  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  and  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, with  considerable  portions  of  ancient  pavements,  still  showing 
the  rut  of  chariot  wheels,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  wsdls.  Casi- 
num  was  originally  a  Volscian,  next  a  Samnite,  and  then  a  Roman 
town.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  probably  a  'colonia  civium,' 
B.a  812.  Hannibal  encamped  in  ite  territory,  which  he  ravaged  for 
two  days,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  towii  The  district 
between  the  city  and  t^e  Liris  was  extremely  fertile,  and  particularly 
famous  for  ite  olives  ,*  it  was  portioned  out  among  miKtair  colonista 
in  the  second  Triumvirate.  The  town  continued  to  flouruh  during 
the  empire ;  it  was  token  and  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Lombards 
in  the  6th  century.    On  ito  ruins  rose  the  modem  town. 

On  the  summit  of  Uie  lofty  hill  above  San-Germano.  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  stands  de  celebrated  monastery  of  Monie  CasinOf 
founded  by  St  Benedict  A.D.  529,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
This  monastery,  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  is  a  massive  pile,  wi&out 
much  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  but  imposing  for  ito  great 
magnitude  and  general  simplicity.  It  consists  of  several  quadrangles 
connected  by  arcades.  In  the  central  quadrangle,  round  which  a 
cloister  runs,  supported  by  ancient  gronito  cc^umns,  stands  the  abbey 
church,  whidx  for  the  tasteful  elegance  and  costUness  of  ite  decorations 
is  unequalled  in  Italy.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  rich  marbles, 
paintings,  and  mosaics.  The  choir  is  lined  wii^  walnut-wood 
exquisitely  carved ;  fifty  Corinthian  columns  separate  the  stalls,  the 
backs  of  which  are  carved  in  every  variety  of  pattern  with  flowers, 
birds,  and  foliage ;  under  the  high  altar,  which  is  richly  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  lie  the  remains  of  St  Benedict  and  his  sister 
St  Soiolastioa  :  the  organ  is  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  library  numbers 
above  10,000  select  volumes,  and  is  famous  for  classical  and  other 
manuscripto ;  it  oonteins  also  the  archives  of  the  monastery,  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  collection.  The  monastery  was  for- 
merly rich  in  paintings,  but  the  best  of  these  have  been  taken  away 
to  adom  the  gallery  of  Naples.  The  inmates  of  the  monastery  must 
be  of  noble  family  and  independent  fortune :  the  revenue  of  the 
esteblishment.  formerly  about  100,000  ducats,  now  hardly  exceeds 
20|00<^  but  the  courteous  hospitality  of  the  brethren  to  strangers 


continues  unabated.  The  view  from  the  monastery  over  the  rich  and 
well  cultivated  plain  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  neighbouring  mountains 
is  extensive  and  beautiful 

Veiuifro,  11  miles  K  from  San-Germano,  stands  near  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Voltumo  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Santa 
Croce  Mountains,  which  are  still  covered  with  olives  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Horace.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  about  4000 
inhalntents.  The  city  reteins  the  name  though  it  stands  a  little 
below  the  site  of  an<nent  Venafrum,  of  which  there  remain  only  some 
vestiges  of  an  amphitheatra,  a  portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscriptions.  Above  the  town  are  a  feudal  castle  belonging  to 
the  Caraodoli,  dukes  of  Miranda,  and  an  old  mined  tower.  The  wild 
boar  is  hunted  in  the  hills  about  Venafro. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Garigliano  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  -Melfft  and  the  Rapido,  is  on  isolated  district, 
belonging  to  the  Stetes  of  the  Church,  and  called  PorUecorvo  from  the 
chief  town  in  it  This  district  is  included  in  the  delegation  of 
Frosinone.  It  is  fertile  in  com  and  olives ;  somewhat  billy  towards 
the  north-west)  and  has  a  population  of  7500.  The  town  of  Ponte- 
corvo,  founded  in  the  9th  century,  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Normans,  and  was  sold  in  the  12th  century  by  Robert  count  of 
CijazEO  to  the  monastery  of  Monto«Casino.  In  1469  it  passed  under 
the  direct  protection  of  the  Pope.  It  was  seieed  by  Carlo  Borbone 
in  1758 ;  Napoleon  L  presented  it  to  Bemadotte  with  the  title  of 
duke.  •  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  united  to  the  Stetes  of  the 
Chiunh.  In  the  town  are  an  old  feudal  castle,  a  cathedral,  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Gkuigliano,  and  an  hospital  The  sees  of  Pontecorvo, 
Aquino,  and  Sora  are  united  under  the  same  bisnop.  Neariy  opposite 
Pontecorvo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liri,  are  the  ruins  of  IrUenunna- 
£firina$f  an  old  Volscian  city,  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.a  812. 
Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Capua  against  Rome(B.c.  212)  laid  waste 
ite  territory ;  and  soon  after  Interamna  refused  to  furnish  Rome  with 
any  further  supplies.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  stete  of  a 
municipal  town  haviog  lost  ite  colonial  rank^  The  spot  on  which  it 
stood,  though  entirely  deserted,  is  still  called  Terame.  It  presente 
many  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  with  portions  of  walls,  streets,  and 
aqueductsL 

(Petroni  ;  Neigebaur ;  Serristori  ;  Hoare  ;  Keppel  Craven ; 
Romanelli ;  Blewitt,  Handbook  of  South  Italy ;  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography.) 

LAWRENCE,  ST.,  RIVER.    [Cahada.] 

LAWRBNCEBURG.    [Indiana.] 

LAYBACH.    [Krain.] 

LAYER-DE-LA-HAY,  and  LAYER  MARNEY.    [EssBX.] 

LEADHILLS.    [Lanarkshire.] 

LEAMINGTON  PRIORS,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town  and  inLmd 
watering-place,  in  theparii^  of  Leamington  Priors,  is  situated  in 
S^''  18'  N.  lat,  1*  80'  W.  long.,  distant  about  2  miles  E.  feom  War- 
wick^ 92  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  97}  miles  by  the 
London  and  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  15,692.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Leamington  as  a  town  is  quite  of  modern  date.  Ite  mineral  waters 
vtrere  noticed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale,  though  their  valuable  medicinal 
qualities  were  first  publicly  recognised  bv  Dr.  Kerr  of  Northampton 
in  1784,  whose  recommendation  attracted  a  few  patiente,  and  more 
prominently  by  Dr.  Lambe,  about  1797.  In  1811  Leamington  con- 
tained but  60  houses,  and  543  inhabitants.  Ite  growth  has  since  been 
very  rapid.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Leam,  in  a 
situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well-wooded  declivities,  and  oonsiste 
of  two  ports,  the  new  and  the  old  town,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  lawn,  gardens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Royal  Spa,  and  by  the  river 
Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  The  aoil 
is  dry  and  absorbent ;  the  strate  through  which  the  waters  percolate 
are  of  the  new  red-sandstone  formation.  The  springs  are  saline,  sul- 
phureous, and  chalybeate,  conteining,  in  varying  proportions,  oxygen, 
aaote,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  the  sidphureous  springs  containing  also 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
calcinum,  and  magnesia ;  and  in  some  instances  silica,  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  traces  of  iodine  and  bromine.  The  ordinary  season  for  using  the 
waters  is  from  May  to  October. 

Leamington  contains  many  new  streete  regularly  laid  out,  torracea, 
squares,  crescente,  and  parades,  chiefly  in  the  new  town,  which  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Leam.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  old  well  or 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  pump-room  over  it.'  Sinoe  1784 
new  springs  have  been  discovered,  and  in  connection  with  these  other 
esteblishmente  for  drinking  the  waters  or  bathing,  of  which  the  Roysl 
Spa  is  the  principal,  have  been  formed  in  different  parte  of  the  town. 
These  esteblishmente  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and  shower  baths,  and 
pump-rooms.  The  parish  church,  recently  rebuilt  in  ^e  decorated 
and  perpendicular  styles,  is  a  vei^  elegant  structure.  Trinity  church 
is  another  handsome  new  churdL  The  churches  of  St  Mary  and 
Milverton,  and  the  Eniscopal  chapel,  toe  of  Uttle  architectural  merit. 
The  Weslevan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptiste,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  s  Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  wor- 
ship.   There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  school 
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for  the  indigent  bBncL  The  propriataiy  ooU«ge,  founded  in  1844,  u 
a  Bpftoioufl  and  Hubstantial  edifice  in  the  Tndor  oollegiate  ityle^  erected 
in  1847.  The  eduoaidon  ii  of  the  first  order;  the  pupile  are  chiefly 
of  the  higher  clanei.  The  college  had  about  70  aoholara  in  1852.  ▲ 
Baperior  ■oho<^  for  the  middle  claaaei  has  also  been  established,  called 
the  Vioar's  Grammar  school  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution. The  benevolent  institatidns  are  very  numerous  :  the  chief  is 
the  Wamford  Hospital,  erected  in  1882,  mainly  through  the  munifl- 
ceuce  of  Dr.  Wamford,  who  subscribed  26252.  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  also  a  savings  bai^  visiting  societies,  clothing  societies,  peniten- 
tiaries, fta  There  are  bath-houses  and  pump-rooms,  two  assembly- 
looms,  a  'Aeatre,  a  musie>hall,  a  tennia-ooort,  several  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  a  town-hall,  and  a  museuuL  The  Jephson  Gardens 
are  an  extensive  area,  well  laid  out  and  planted  for  public  use ;  in 
them  is  a  marble  statue  of  Dr.  Jephson.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  numerous  excellent  rides,  drives,  and  walks.  Maiketo 
are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

LEASOWES.    [Hale's  Owbk.] 

LEA.THERHEAD.    [SnBBiT.J 

LEBADEA,  or  LIVADIA.    [BdOTia.] 

LEBANON.    [Stria.] 

LE-BUGUE    [DoBDOOKi.] 

LE-BUia    [Db6ms.] 

LECCE,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidlies,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Otranto,  is  situated  in  about  40''  21'  N.-lat,  17"*  50^  E  long., 
on  the  road  ftom  Brindisi  to  Otranto,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000. 
Lecce  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
with  wide  streets,  a  handsome  market-place,  several  fine  churches^ 
and  a  royal  college.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  entered  by 
handsome  gateways.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  the  In^dente^  or  governor  of  the  province;  the  cathedral  of 
Sant'  Orosio,  which  is  of  Lombard  arohitectare^  and  has  a  wooden 
roof  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  several  other  large  churches  and  convents ; 
a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  new  town-halL  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  the 
principal  of  which  are  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  gum.  There 
are  eJso  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods ;  lace,  linen 
thread,  and  snuff. 

Lecce  is  situated  about  200  miles  £.  firom  Naples,  and  9  miles  from 
the  Adriatic  coast,  in  a  plain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  traverse  the  Messapian  peninsula  in  its  entire  length.  It 
is  connected  by  good  roads  witii  Gallipoli,  Taranto,  Brin£si,  and 
Otranto.  These  are  partly  ancient  Roman  roads  repaired.  Leoce 
ocoupiee  the  site  of  the  andent  LitpuB,  a  town  on  the  Via  Trajana, 
whicn  ran  south  down  from  Brundusium  to  Hydruntum,  and  thenoe 
fJong  the  coast  to  Tarentum. 

LEGCO.    [CoMC] 

LBCHLADE.    [GLOUonrrBBSHiRi.] 

LEOKHAMPTON.    [GLOUOEaTERSHiBB.] 

LECTOURE    [GbbsO 

LECTUM.    [Baba,  Capb.] 

LEDBURT,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Ledbury,  is  situated  in  52*  2'  N.  lat, 
2"  24'  W.  long.,  distant  14  mUes  E.  by  S.  from  Hereford,  and  120 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Led- 
bury in  1851  was  8027.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Ledbiuy  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,627  acres,  sad  a  population 
in  1851  of  13,141. 

Ledbury  sent  representatives  to  Pariiament  in  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
but  this  privilege  was  only  exercised  on  two  occasion&  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  partially 
paved.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  houses  have  projecting  stories; 
those  which  are  of  recent  erection  are  constructed  of  red  brick,  end 
are  of  neat  appearance.  The  market-house  is  an  ancient  structure. 
In  th^  town  are — a  commodious  church  of  Norman  date,  which  has 
a  detached  tower  surmounted  with  a  fine  spire  60  feet  high ;  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists ;  National  and 
British  schools;  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1612,  with  a  small 
endowment,  which  had  41  scholars  in  1853;  a  literary  institution; 
the  hospital  of  St  Catherine,  founded  by  Bishop  Foliot  in  1282,  for 
11  old  men  and  women  and  a  nurse ;  a  dispensary ;  a  savings  bai:dE ; 
and  some  parochial  charities.  Tuesday  is  the  maiketKlay.  About  12 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  Rope-  and  line-making  and  the  sacking  manufacture  give 
employment  to  some  of  the  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
limestone  and  marble  quarries.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity, 
and  there  are  numerous  orchards. 

LEDESMA.    [LiOK.] 

LEEDS,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  of  the  river  Aire,  in  53''  49' 
N.  lat.,  1**  31'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  aW.  from  York,  189  miles 
N.N.  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  206  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  172,270.  The 
parish  of  Leeds  is'  a  vicarage ;  it  is  now  divided  into  nine  ecclesiastical 
districts.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese 
of  Ripon.    The  borough,  which  is  divided  into  12  wards,  is  governed 


by  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors^  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Leeds 
Poor-Law  Union  is  oo-ext^pive  with  the  township,  of  Leeds,  and 
contains  an  area  of  2672  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  101,331. 

HUtory, — ^It  appears  probable  that  Leeds  was  a  Roman  station,  for 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The 
great  road  from  Tadcaster  (Calcaria)  to  Kanchester  (Mancunium) 
passed  through  this  places  The  Northmen  effected  the  subjugation 
of  this  district  about  the  year  850,  and  it  was  again  conquered  by  the 
Saxons  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  The  appellation  Loidis 
(Leeds)  is  Saxon,  derived  probably  from  the  name  of  the  first  Saxon 
possessor.  No  definite  time  can  be  named  as  the  commencement  of 
manufactures  at  Leeds,  but  we  may  judge  from  the  efforts  made  early 
in  the  16th  century  to  provide  the  various  accommodations  required 
by  an  increasing  population,  that  such  efforts  were  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  commencement  of  its  manufacturing  activity.  In  1638 
Leeds  had  to  furnish  its  proportion  of  ship-money ;  the  town  also 
participated  in  the  conflict  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament. 
It  suffered  under  several  severe  visitations  of  the  plsgue,  and  in 
1644-45  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  population  perished.  The  first 
charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  rapidly,  and  it  possesses  the  local  estabUshments 
requisite  for  a  large  coounercial  community,  as  well  as  the  institutions 
and  societies  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  its  population. 

SUwUUm  and  Inland  Conmmnieaiunk — Leeds  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Aure,  and  from  the  top  declines  to  the  east,  west,  and 
north.  The  northern  and  southern  parts  are  connected  by  the  old 
bridge,  leading  from  the  Briggate,  or  main  street ;  it  is  a  freestone 
bridge,  over  which  the  traffic  is  very  great.  Two  suspension-bridges 
over  the  river,  on  the  bow-andetring  principle  (which  was  first  intro- 
duced here),  were  erected,  the  first  in  1827  and  the  seoond  in  1832. 
The  Victoria  and  the  Wellington  bridges  of  stone,  and  the  Crown 
Point  bridge  of  iron,  aae  modem  bridges  Leeds  is  admirably  situated 
for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
country.  It  communicates  with  the  eastern  seas  by  means  of  the  Aire 
and  Cidder  Navigation  to  the  Humber,  and  westward  by  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  with  the  Mersey.  The  warehousee  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  suited  to  the 
immense  traffic  to  which  they  are  auxiliary.  There  are  also  conve- 
nient docks.  Ijeeds  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways  oonverging 
to  it  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  placing  it  in  connection  with 
every  important  town  in  Yorkshire  and  in  England. 

The  streets  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Briggate,  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  The  more  recently- 
formed  streets  are  wider  and  straighter.  There  are  a  great  many 
public  buildings,  snd  some  of  them  are  handsome;  but  on  the  whole 
the  aspect  of  the  town  is  inelegant  and  unpioturssqua  Improve- 
ments are  however  in  steady  progress.  Some  years  back  an  Improve- 
ment Act  was  obtained,  whi^h  conferrsd  great  powers  on  the  town 
connoiL  Since  then  many  valuable  ohanges  have  been  made^  and 
others  are  in  progress. 

if afMf/butarst. — The  principal  manufiMtnre  of  Leeds  is  woollen- 
doth;  and  the  town  is  the  centre  and  mart  of  a  large  number  of 
clothing  villages  and  hamlets.  The  woollen  manufrusture,  flax  spinning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  may  now  be  considered  as  its 
stifle  occupations.  The  woollen  factories  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  immense  buildings ;  the  entire  process,  from  the 
breaking  of  the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the  doth  for  the  consumer, 
is  carried  on  in  them.  In  and  around  Leeds  are  also  many  small 
manufacturers  who  carry  on  separate  stages  of  the  operations.  The 
dye-houses  and  dressing-shops  at  Leeds  are  very  extensive.  In  these 
establishmenta  both  woollen  and  wonted  goods  are  finished  after  being 
purchased  in  the  rough  at  the  doth-halls  and  piece-hallsL  Great 
quantities  of  worsted  goods  are  still  brought  to  Leeds  to  be  dyed 
and  dressed.  The  mills  for  the  spinning  of  flax  for  canvass,  linen, 
sacking,  thread,  &a,  are  very  extensive :  that  of  Messrs.  Marshall  is 
indeed  of  enormous  use,  the  great  room  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
two  acres,  and  it  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  its  arrangements.  In 
the  flax-spinning  manufacture  there  was  an  increase  in  Sie  county  of 
York  between  1835  and  1850  from  1560  to  2425  horse-power,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  and  around  Leeds,  The  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  is  carried  on  veiy  laigely;  as  is  also  that  of  flax, 
worsted,  and  woollen  machinery.  The  manufiuture  of  locomotive 
engines,  which  was  established  in  Leeds  about  15  years  sgo,  is  now  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  industry  of  the  town.  Perhaps  the 
most  extensive  tobacco  manufactories  out  of  London  are  at  Leeds. 
The  leather  is  an  important  and  growing  trade  of  the  town.  The 
manufactures  of  silk-thread  and  of  fdted-doth  and  carpets  are  very 
considerable.  Paper-staining  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale; 
and  there  are  large  manu&otories  of  glass  and  earthenware.  These 
and  the  other  operations  of  the  town  and  district  are  facilitated  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  coals,  produced  from  the  mines  in  tiie  vicinity. 

Placet  of  Worahip,  Sehaola,  Ac — ^There  are  within  the  borough  of 
Leeds  in  all  17  places  of  worship  of  the  Establishment  Within  the 
last  18  years  there  have  been  3  old  churches  rebuilt,  induding  the 
parish  church,  which  cost  upwards  of  30,000^ ;  and  12  new  churches 
erected,  each  having  a  parsonage.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
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■erenl  more  eharebes.  The  inereafled  church  aooommodation  pro- 
Tided  hi  Leeds  baa  been  obtamed  nuunly  by  the  efforta  of  the  vicar. 
Dr.  Hook.  The  ardiiteetiire  of  aotne  of  the  new  ehnrehea  la  worthy  of 
notice.  81  Petei^a,  the  pariah  church,  ia  a  apacioua  cruciform  edifice 
in  the  decorated  atyle,  erected  in  1840  from  a  deaign  by  Mr.  ChantreU. 
8t  John'a,  Holbeck,  is  an  elaborately  executed  example  of  the  eariy 
Engliih  a^le^  with  a  good  groined  root  St.  Andrew's  ia  in  the  aame 
style  :  both  are  by  Mr.  Soott  St  Lawrence's  is  a  striking  and  renr 
lofty  cruciform  church  in  the  decorated  style,  fitted  up  with  rum 
stained  glaaa  and  carved  wood-work.  Holy  Trinity,  Meanwood,  is  a 
very  highly  finished  structure  in  the  early  Engliah  s^le,  built,  without 
regard  to  expense,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  family.  A  new  church,  in 
St  Matthew's  dirtriet,  waa  consecrated  in  August  1851 ;  it  is  in  the 
decorated  s^la  There  are  also  in  the  borough  60  places  of  worship 
for  6  sections  of  Methodists,  18  for  Baptists,  11  for  Independents,  8  for 
Unitarians,  2  for  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  2  for  Jews.  A  chapel  for 
English  Presbyterians  has  been  opened  withm  the  last  three  years. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  at  the  date  of  the  Census  was 
76,488.  Two  of  the  Wesleyan  chapels  are  laige  and  handsome  build- 
ings, each  containing  8000  sittings.  The  Inflependent  chapel  in  East 
Parade  ia  an  elegant  building,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  chapela 
belonging  to  the  aame  body  are  large  in  siae  and  costly  in  uieir 
accommcNdations.  The'  Unitarian  chapel  on  Mill  Hill  is  a  chaste 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St  Ann  is  a  fine  building  of  the  decorated  style,  with  a  spire  150  feet 
high.  In  1835  the  Leeds  Cemetery,  with  a  neat  chapel,  waa  opened 
on  Woodhouse  Moor;  and  more  recently  two  public  burial  grounds 
have  been  provided  by  rates;  a  portion  of  each  being  left  unconae- 
crated  and  set  apart  for  Dissenters. 

The  Leeds  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1552  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sheafield,  but  enriched  by  subsequent  benefactors,  haa  a  large  school- 
house  erected  in  1828,  and  an  income  of  about  2000^  It  is  free  to  all 
boys  natives  of  Leeds,  or  sons  of  residents  in  the  town.  In  1851 
there  were  169  scholars.  There  are  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  871 
day-schools,  of  which  76  are  public  day-schools  with  18,176  scholars, 
and  295  are  private  schools  with  8658  scholars ;  the  total  number  of 
scholars  being  21,884.  Of  Sundav  achoola  the  number  is  147,  witii 
28,761  scholars,  of  which  60  schools  belong  to  Methodists,  46  to  the 
Established  Church,  14  to  Independents,  and  11  to  Baptists.  The 
Industrial  school  opened  in  1848  is  a  large  and  very  complete  estab- 
lishment situated  at  Burmantofls.  The  buildings  form  a  capacious 
and  ornamental  Elixabethan  pile.  The  grounds  cover  6  acres.  Leeds 
possesses  an  excellent  library  founded  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1768.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  is  a  superior  institution,  chiefly 
supported  by  the  manufaeturen  and  professional  men  of  the  town. 
It  has  a  good  museum.  The  number  of  members  in  1851  was  219, 
and  of  volumes  in  the  library  800.  The  mechanica  institution  ia  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom.  It  numbers  about  1900  mem- 
bers, of  whom  550  are  artisans.  It  has  a  libraiy  of  8000  volumes,  and 
well-attended  news-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  &c.  Leeds  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  120  institutes  existing  in  the 
county.  A  school  of  design  has  been  in  operation  for  sever^  years. 
There  is  a  medical  school  in  the  town.  Leeds  poesesaea  a  savings  bank. 

Charitable  InitUutioni,  Truttt,  dta—The  Leeds  Infiimary,  establidied 
in  1767,  now  poasesses  accommodation  for  more  than  150  in-patients. 
The  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons  attacked  by 
infectious  fevers,  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  infirmary. 
The  other  medical  oliarities  in  Leeds  are— the  Diapensary,  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital 

In  the  handa  of  '  the  Committee  of  Pious  Uses'  there  are  trusta  for 
the  repair  of  highways  in  and  near  Leeds,  a  trust  for  the  poor,  whioh 
is  laid  out  in  clothing,  and  distributed  at  Christmas,  the  eatatea  of  the 
Free  Grammar  school,  and  the  property  of  several  other  oharitiea. 
Harrison's  Hospital  was  endowed  in  1658.  Jenkinson's  almahousea, 
founded  with  money  bequeathed  in  1648,  provide  a  residence  for  eight 
poor  and  aged  persona.    There  are  sevend  other  important  charities. 

PMie  SuUdinfft. — The  largest  buildings  in  Leeds  are  the  doth- 
halla.  The  Coloured-Cloth  Hall  was  built  in  1758 ;  the  White-Cloth 
Hall  in  1775.  Previous  to  1711  the  cloth-market  was  held  in  an  open 
street  In  the  dotii-haUs  woollen-cloths  in  their  rough  state  are  sold 
by  the  country  manufacturers  to  the  merchants.  The  Coloured-Cloth 
Hall  ia  a  quadrangular  building  127^  yards  long  and  66  yards  broad ; 
divided  into  six  departments  which  are  called  streets.  An  additional 
atory  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hall  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  cloths  in  their  undyed  state.  The  White- 
Cloth  Hall  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hall,  and  is  built 
on  the  same  plan.  The  markets  for  mixed  and  white  cloths  are  held 
on  Toesdav  and  Saturday.  The  Commercial  Buildings  are  used  as  a 
commercial  news-room,  for  the  Leeds  bankruptcy  courts  and  for 
officea  of  companies,  &c.  It  is  a  Qredan  buildmg  of  some  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  entire  edifice  is  of  stone.  The  varioua  markets  of 
Leeds  are  exceedingly  commodious.  The  Free  Market  occupies  an 
area  of  9758  square  yards;  the  Central  Market  U  a  spadoua  covered 
building,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town.  It  haa  a 
handsome  Grecian  elevation,  and  cost  85,000/.  The  area  ia  divided 
into  three  walks,  with  stalls.  The  South  Market  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  leather  fairs.  The  Com  Exchange  is  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture.   The  elevation  is  Ionic ;  between  the  columns  is  a  niche  with 


a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The  oom-markei  is  hdd  eveiy  Toeodajy 
between  the  houn  of  eleven  and  one.  The  Court-honae,  under  which  are 
the  prison  and  police-ofBoe^  waa  completed  in  1818.  In  it  the  quarter 
seasions  and  the  petty  acasiona  for  the  borough  and  the  Ifichael- 
maa  aessiotts  for  the  West  Biding  are  held.  A  new  Town-hall,  which 
promises  to  be  a  veiy  fine  buildings  ia  in  ooune  of  erection  in  Park- 
^aoe,  and  in  front  of  it  ia  to  be  placed  the  noble  bronae  statue  by 
Behnea  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  (now  standiog  near  the  oouzt- 
house),  and  also  the  statue  of  the  late  Edward  Balnea,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
the  borough.  The  Stock  Exchange^  completed  in  1847^  ia  an  arohiteo- 
tural  ornament  to  the  town.  A  new  county  court  occnpiea  a  site  nearly 
adjoining  the  Stock  Exchange,  The  Leeds  Club,  established  in  1850, , 
ranks  in  the  style  and  duuracter  of  its  arrangements  with  the  dube 
of  the  metzopoluL  A  chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  June 
1851.  The  borough  jail  was  erected  in  1847  at  an  expenae  of  43,000^ 
Cavalry  barracks,  which  with  the  parade-ground  occupy  above  11  acrea 
of  land,  are  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  townahip.  The 
building  in  which  are  the  public  baths,  has  a  neat  Ionic -elevation* 
The  places  of  public  amusement  are  tiie  theatre  (a  plain  building), 
the  assembly-rooms,  and  the  music-hall,  the  latter  of  which  is  uwd 
for  various  public  purposes. 

The  genml  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Faira  are 
held  fortnightly  for  cattle ;  and  in  July  and  November  tint  general 
purpoaea.    Leather  fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year. 

About  two  miles  from  Leeds  are  the  noble  ruina  of  Kiricstall  Abbey. 
In  the  villagea  and  open  spots  around  the  town  are  many  neat  villaa. 
At  Bramley  Fell,  on  the  line  of  the  Leeda  and  Liverpool  Canal,  about 
3  miles  from  Leeds,  are  extensive  quarries.  Quairlea  of  sanditone 
are  at  Woodhouse,  about  a  mile  from  Leads. 
{Communieaiumfrom  Leeds,) 

LEEK,  Stafibrdshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor*Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Leek,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
above  the  river  Chumet,  in  58''  6'  N.  lat,  2**  1'  W.  long.,  distant 
24  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Stafford,  154  mUes  N.W.  by  N.  from  London 
by  road,  and  15 If  milea  by  the  North-Westem  and  North-Staffofd- 
shire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Leek  in  1851  waa 
8877.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Leek  Poor-Law  Union  oontaina  19  parishes  and 
townshipe,  with  an  area  of  68,247  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
21,827. 

I^eek  contains  several  well-built  and  spacious  streets,  which  are  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town  has  a  good  water  supply. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building.  The  parish  church  was  erected  in 
1180,  but  haa  been  oonaideraluy  alterea  by  repairs.  It  occupies  an 
elevated  site,  and  has  a  square  tower  with  eight  pinnacles.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  dilapidated  ancient  cross.  In  the  town  are  also 
St  Luke's  church,  erected  in  1846,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan, Primitive,  and  Reform  Methodista,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  fVee  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1728,  haa 
a  small  endowment;  in  1858  it  had  81  scholara.  There  are  two 
National  schoob,  two  Infant  schools,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  adhooL 
Leek  possesses  a  mechanics  institute,  a  subscription  library,  &  savings 
bank,  a  penny  bank  connected  with  the  mechanics  institute,  a  dispen- 
sary, and  numerous  par6chial  charities.  A  county  court  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Wedneaday  and 
Saturday ;  twelve  fisdrs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  three  of 
which  are  cheeae  fiurs;  the  others  are  chiefly  for  catUe.  The  principal 
spurce  of  employment  in  the  town  is  the  silk  manufacture  in  ita  several 
branches — sewing  silk,  buttons,  ribands,  broad  ailk,  &a  The  Caldon 
Canal  passes  about  2  miles  S.  from  Ledc ;  a  cut  finom  it  oomea  near 
to  the  town.  Remains  of  Roman  and  Britiah  antiquitiea  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity.  A  short  diatanoe  from  the  town  are  aome 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey. 

LEER.    [AuBiCH.] 

LEEUWARDEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dutoh  province  of  Friea- 
land,  ia  aituated  in  SS**  12'  N.  Ut,  5"  47V  ^  ^ooff-f  u>d  haa  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  an  earthen  rampart  and  a 
wide  moat;  the  broad  strai^t  streets  are  intersected  by  canala,  the 
banks  of  which,  as  well  as  the  ramparta,  are  planted  With  trees,  and 
afford  very  pleasant  promenades.  The  town,  which  ia  well  buil^  haa 
manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  and  haa  a  considerable  trade^  which 
is  much  facilitated  by  canala  communicating  with  the  aea,  and  witii 
Dokkum,  Franeker,  Haarlingen,  and  Groningen.  The  principal 
buildings  ate  the  town-hall,  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orangey  a 
synsgogue,  and  twelve  churches,  the  laigest  and  nandsomest  of  which 
oontadna  several  monuments  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Oranga 

LEEWARD  ISLAND&  The  British  Leeward  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  form  a  diitinct  government^  whioh  indudea  the  islanda 
of  Antigua,  St  Christopher's,  Anguilla,  Montserrat^  the  Vii|^  Island^ 
Nevis,  and  Dominica. 

LEFKOSLA    [Ctfrus.] 

LEFTWICH.    [Chbbhire.] 

LEGHORN.    [LiYORiro.] 

LEGNANO.    [VeromaO 

LEH,  or  LEI.    [Ludakb.] 

LEICESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Leiceatershire,  a  markot4own, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  in  52*  3;i' 
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N.  lat,  1"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  96  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  102}  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  South  Midland  nulways. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Leicester  in  1851  was  60,584.  The  borough  is  governed  by  14  alder- 
men and  42  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is 
under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings  are 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Leicester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  3960  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  60,642. 

Leicester  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  RatcB,  and  was 
then,  as  well  as  subsequently  under  the  Saxons,  a  place  of  importance. 
Some  handsome  i<sselated  pavements  and  other  Roman  remains  were 
found  here  during  1851,  and  numerous  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation have  been  found  at  various  times.  The  name  Leicester  is 
derived  from  the  river  Leire,  now  Soar.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  bishop's  see  transferred  hither  from  Sidnaceaster.  It  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  ^ere  massacred,  by  Ethilfrith, 
king  of  Northumbria.  It  was  also  taken  by  the  I^anes,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  Danish  burghs.  Being  recovered  it  was  repaired  and 
fortified  anew  and  enlarged  by  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (the  elder).  After  the  Conquest  it 
was  added  to  the  royal  demesne,  and  a  castle  erected,  or  an  older 
fortress  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  II. 
both  town  and  castle  were  nearly  destroyed.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  Lancasterian  princes  Leicester  Castle  was  frequently  a  royal 
residence,  and  parliaments  were  held  in  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  that 
dynasty  it  went  to  decay,  and  few  remains  now  exist.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  L,  lieicester,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, was  taken  by  storm  by  the  king  on  May  31st  1645,  but  was 
recovered  on  the  18th  of  June  in  the  same  year  by  the  Parliament- 
arians  under  Fairfax. 

Leicester  had  a  mint,  in  which  were  produced  a  succession  of  coins 
from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Henry  II.  There  were 
several  religious  houses  or  hospitals,  among  which  the  most  important 
was  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  Pr^  or  De  Pratis,  founded  for  Black  or 
Augustinian  canons  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1143.  Of 
this  great  and  wealthy  establishment,  to  which,  from  its  being  the 
scene  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  death,  considerable  interest  attaches,  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins  remains. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  the  principal  line  of  street 
extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  of  red  brick.  St.  Nicholas  church  is  partly  .built  of  the 
bricks  from  an  adjacent  Roman  building,  believed  to  have  been  a 
temple,  of  which  a  fragment  called  the  Jewry  wall,  containing  several 
arches,  remains.  The  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle,  has  a  square  western  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
and  is  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  St.  Mary's  church  is  a  large 
building,  partly  Norman,  partly  early  English,  and  partly  perpen- 
dicular ;  it  has  a  western  tower  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire  rebuilt 
in  the  last  century.  The  church  of  St  Martin  is  a  lai-ge  cruciform- 
church,  partly  of  early  English  and  partly  of  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture :  a  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman,  rises  from  the 
entre,  surmounted  with  a  crocketted  spire,  which,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  is  of  later  date.  All  Saints  is  a  small 
church  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  modem  chanceL 
St  Margaret's  is  a  handsome  church,  partly  early  English,  with  a 
chancel  and  a  lofty  tower  of  perpendicular  character.  A  district 
church  in  St  Margaret's  parish,  dedicated  to  St  Qeorge,  was  erected  in 
1826  in  the  perpendicular  styla  Trinity  district  church  is  a  neat  brick 
building  of  recent  erection.  In  1851  there  were  35  places  of  worship 
in  the  borough,  of  which  9  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  10  to 
Baptists,  8  to  Methodists,  and  S  to  Independents.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  provided  was  25,008.  A  Free  Grammar  school  of  ancient 
foundation  has  a  school-house  and  an  endowment  of  47/.  a  year ;  to 
this  the  old  corporation  added  a  yearly  sum  of  751.,  but  since  1836 
this  has  been  ducontinued,  and  there  is  now  consequently  neither 
master  nor  scholar.  A  Proprietary  school  or  college  was  established 
in  1835 ;  in  1853  it  had  110  scholars.  There  are  several  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Wesley  an  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Female  Asylum, 
in  Newark  liberty,  from  10  to  16  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16 
are  received  for  three  years,  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed.  A 
School  of  Design  was  established  some  years  back  by  the  town 
council  There  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouses,  especially  Trinity 
Hospital  containing  90  inmates,  and  Wigston's  Hospital  containing 
26  inmates;  an  infirmary  or  county  hospital;  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  good  museum  and  library. 

The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  edifice ;  the  borough  jail  and  house 
of  correction  are  modem  buildings.  A  new  county  jail  and  house  of 
correction  have  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Wigston's 
hospital  is  an  ancient  building,  with  some  good  perpendicular  work 
both  in  stone  and  wood.  There  are  a  convenient  theatre,  and  a 
range  of  assembly-rooms,  which  were  originally  built  for  an  hotel : 
the  county  assizes  are  held  in  them.  The  news-rooms  form  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  building.    The  Collegiate  school  is  in  the  Tudor 
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collegiate  style.  There  are  excellent  public  baths.  The  New  Walk 
is  a  promenade  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  planted  with  trees 
and  oommanding  some  pleasant  prospects.  There  are  four  bridges 
over  the  Soar.  South  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  area  laid  down  as 
a  racecourse. 

Worsted  and  cotton  hosiery  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town, 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on.  -There  are  very  largo  spinning-mills 
in  Leicester.  Lace-making,  wool-combing,  and  dyeing  are  carried  on- 
Numerous  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  frames  or 
other  machinery  required  by  the  stocking  weavers.  The  town  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  and  wool-raising  district  The 
general  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  a  market  for  vegetables  is  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  one  for  cattle  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are 
held  about  12  times  in  the  year.  The  market-place  is  a  large  open 
area,  in  which  stands  the  Exchange,  wherein  the  magistrates  hold 
their  weekly  meetings. 

The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  in  Leicester. 
Leicester  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  hold  quarter-sessions ; 
and  a  county  court  is  held  here.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  N.  by  Netting- 
hamshire,  N.E.  by  Lincolnshire,  K  by  Ruthindshire,  S.E.  by  North- 
amptonshire, S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and  N.W.  by  Derbyshire,  is 
included  between  52"  24'  and  52"  59'  N.  lat,  0"  39'  and  1*  87' 
W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  44  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  40  miles.  The  area  is  803  square  miles,  or  514,164  statute 
acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  215,867 ;  in  1851  it  was  230,308. 
A  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by 
Warwickshire  and  StaflTordshire. 

Swrfacc,  Hydrography,  Communications, — The  surface  of  Leicester- 
shire oonsiBts  almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hiUs.  The  north- 
eastern part  is  occupied  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesteven 
Cliffe  Row.  These  hills  overlook  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  is  partly 
in  this  county  and  partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  coimty  from  Ouston,  south  of  Melton  Mowbray,  to 
Lutterworth,  is  occupied  by  the  hills  which  separate  the  basin  of 
the  Soar  from  that  of  the  WeUand.  The  north-westem  portion, 
between  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Market 
Bosworth,  and  Leicester,  constitutes  the  district  which,  though  now 
bare  of  wood,  retains  its  ancient  designation  of  Chamwood  Forest 
This  district  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion, but  of  a  rugged  character,  with  distinct  sharp  prominences. 
Bardon  Hill,  853  feet  high,  between  Leicester  and  Ashby,  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  group,  commands  a  very  wide  extent  of  land- 
scape, extending  in  one  direction  to  Lincoln  cathedral,  distant  60 
miles,  and  in  another  direction,  with  a  good  telescope^  to  the 
Dunstable  Hills,  distant  nearly  80  miles. 

Leicestershire  is  chiefly  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Trent^  which 
juJtt  touches  the  county,  and  for  a  few  miles  divides  it  from  Derby- 
shire. The  principal  tributary  of  the  Trent  belonging  to  this  county 
is  the  Soar,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams 
that  rise  near  the  south-western  border  between  Hinckley  and 
Lutterworth.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Soar  forms  the 
boundary  between  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire;  the  upper 
part  belongs  wholly  to  Leicestershire.  It  was  anciently  called  I^ire, 
from  which  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester  derive  their  name. 
This  river  has  a  gentle  current ;  it  is  navigable  for  about  7  miles 
from  its  j  miction  with  the  Trent  below  Keg  worth  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Loughborough ;  a  canal  continues  the  navigation  up  to  that 
town.    The  length  of  the  Soar  is  nearly  40  miles. 

The  Wreak  is  a  tributary  of  the  Soar.  Its  true  head  is  near 
Oakham  in  Rutlandshire,  whence  it  flows  in  a  winding  channel  to 
Melton,  below  which  it  receives  the  short  stream  from  Ab  Kettleby^ 
which  is  the  reputed  head  stream :  before  this  junction  it  is  called 
Eye,  or  Eie.  It  then  flows  into  the  Soar  near  Mount  Sorrel,  after  a 
course  of  about  25  miles.  Its  channel,  so  far  as  it  is  navigable,  forms 
part  of  the  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  The  Anker 
skirts  the  border  of  the  county  for  2  or  3  miles  near  Atherstone  in 
Warwickshire ;  it  joins  the  Tame,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  at  Tamworth. 
The  Senoe  rises  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  flows  south-west  14  miles 
into  the  Anker  near  Atherstone.  The  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trenl^ 
which  rises  just  within  the  border  of  Derbyshire,  has  a  small  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county;  it  flows  by  Ashby,  and  in  two  places 
separates  Leicestershire  from  the  detached  part  of  Derbyshire.  The 
Devon,  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newark,  has  its  source  in  Croxton 
Park  in  this  county ;  the  Smyte,  or  Smite,  which  waters  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir,  rises  just  within  the  county,  near  Nether  Broughton.  These 
are  all  the  streams  belonging  to  the  stystem  of  the  Trent  which  claim 
notice. 

The  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
county  for  nearly  8  miles  on  the  southern  side,  separating  it  from 
Northamptonshire.  The  Swift>  a  small  stream  which  flows  by  Lutter- 
worth, faUs  into  it  The  Welland,  which  rises  just  within  Northamp- 
tonshire, forms,  for  17  miles,  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
Leicestershire.  A  small  feeder  of  the  Welland  divides,  for  about  7 
mUes,  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland. 

Leicestershire  has  several  canals.    The  Leicester  Navigation,  which 
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consists  partly  of  a  canal,  and  partly  of  the  river  Soar  made  navigable^ 
extends  from  Longhborough  to  Leicester,  about  11  miles.  ^The 
Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  l^aTigation,  also  11  miles,  commences 
at  tbe  junction  of  the  river  Wreak  with  the  Leicester  Navigation,  and 
is  carried  along  the  channela  of  the  Wreak  and  Eye,  which  are  thus 
made  navigable  to  Melton.  The  Leicestershire  and  Korthampton- 
shire  Union  Canftl  extends  from  the  Leicester  Navigation  at  Leicester,  to 
Foxton  near  Market  Harborough,  with  a  cut  from  Foxton  toHarborougK 
Its  length  is  about  17  miles ;  or,  including  the  branch  to  Harborough, 
21  milea  The  Grand  Union  Canal  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  Long  Buckby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
Leicestenhire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  at  Foxton.  Its  course 
is  about  8  miles  in  Leicestershire.  The  Oakham  Canal  nms  from  Oakham 
in  Rutlandshire  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  unites  with  the  Leicester 
and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  Its  whole  length  is  about  15  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  in  Leicestershire.  The  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  Canal  commences  in  the  Coventry  Canal,  about  8  miles  from 
Nuneaton  in  Warwickshire,  and  runs  to  the  coal-field  south-west  of 
Ashby.  Its  whole  length  is  above  26  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  in  Leicestershire.  There  are  three  railways  connected  with  this 
canal  at  the  Ashby  end ;  one  from  the  Ticknall  lime- works,  84  miles 
long ;  a  second  branching  off  from  this  to  the  Cloudhill  lime-works, 
4}  miles  long,  with  two  short  branches ;  and  a  third  from  a  colliery 
near  Moira,  half  a  mile  long.  Ashby  is  connected  with  the  canal  by 
a  tram  road  about  2  miles  long. 

The  south  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  enters  Leicestershire 
about  2  miles  W.  from  Lutterworth,  and  runs  north  by  east  past 
Leicester,  5  miles  beyond  which  the  main  line  turns  north-west,  and 
quits  the  county  near  Loughborough,  while  the  Syston  and  Peter- 
borough branch  turns  north-east  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  turns 
round  east»  and  near  Wymondham  south-east;  soon  after  which  it 
enters  Rutlandshire.  The  old- goods  railway  from  Leicester  to  Swan- 
nington  has  been  converted  into  a  passenger  line.  It  runs  in  a 
somewhat  serpentine,  but  generally  west-north-west  direction  past 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch  to  Burton;  but  quits  the  county  soon  after  it 
passes  Ashby.  The  Rugby  and  Stafford  railway  enters  the  county 
near  Lutterworth,  which  town  it  passes,  but  soon  after  enters 
Northamptonshire,  though  it  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  borders 
of  Leicestershire. 

The  principal  coach  roads  through  the  county  are  as  follows : — The 
Chester  and  Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  from  Northamptonshire, 
near  the  village  of  North  Kilworth,  and  runs  through  Lutterworth 
and  Hinckley  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone,  where  it  enters 
Warwickshire.  The  Leeds  road  enters  the  county  from  Rutlandshire, 
and  runs  through  Melton  Mowbray  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Halifax 
road  enters  the  county  from  Northamptonshire,  and  passes  by  Mai^et 
Harborough,  Leicester,  and  Loughborough  into  Nottinghamshire. 
The  Carli^e  and  Manchester  road  coincides  with  the  Halifkx  road  as 
far  as  Loughborough,  from  which  town  It  runs  by  Kegworth  to  Derby. 
Roads  lead  from  Leicester  by  Melton  Mowbray  to  Grantham;  by 
Bingham  in  Nottinghamshire  to  Newark;  by  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to 
Burton-on-Trent ;  to  Hinckley;  to  Lutterworth;  and  to  Uppingham 
ill  the  adjoining  county  of  Rutland. 

Gtology^  Minerafogy,  Jtc. — Some  portions  of  the  east  side  of  Leices- 
tershire are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  constitute  the  thiid  or 
lowest  system  of  oolites.    The  Great  Oolite  extends  over  the  summit 
of  the  sandy  hills  which  overhang  the  Vale  of  Belvoir.    From  beneath 
the  Great  Oolite  the  beds  which  intervene  between  it  and  tha  lias  crop 
out ;  they  skirt  the  Yale  of  Belvoir  and  occupy  the  border  of  the 
county  towards  Rutlandshire.   The  Lias  occupies  tne  rest  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Soar  at  the  distance  of 
2  to  3  miles  eastward  from  that  river.    The  rest  of  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  Chamwood  Forest,  the  coal-fields  near  Ashby-de-l»- 
Zouch,  and  some  isolated  hills  of  mountain  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  Chamwood  Forest,  is  occupied  by  the  new  red  or  saliferoua 
sandstone.    The  Ashby  coal-fields  lie  to  the  north-east  and  the  south- 
west of  Ashby,  and  extend  into  Derbyshire.    The  south-western  field 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  extending  north-west  and  south-east  about 
11  miles.    The  strata  dip  in  different  directions.    More  than  20  coal- 
works  have  been  opened  in  this  field.    One  of  the  oosl-beds  has  a 
thickness  of  17  to  21  feet    The  other  coal-field  is  also  oblongs  and 
extends  in  the  same  direction  as  that  just  mentioned :  its  length  is 
about  6  or  7  miles.    The  isolated  beds  of  mountain  limestone  are 
quarried  at  the  village  of  Osgathorpe,  near  Ashby,  at  a  spot  near  the 
road  from  Ashby  to  LoughlxHrough,  and  in  other  places.    Chamwood 
Forest  district  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  transition  series^  sienite, 
greenstone,  and  slate.    Some  of  these  rocks  are  quarried  under  the 
name  of  granite.     This  district  yields  coarse  slate  for  roofing  and 
other  common  purposes.    Gypsum  is  quarried  near  Leicester;  and 
limestone,  which  makes  excellent  cement  for  works  under  water,  at 
Barrow-upon-Soar.    Freestone  for  building  and  clay  for  bricks  ate 
procured  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture, — The  climate  of  Leicestershire  is  mild 
and  genial,  without  being  so  moist  as  in  those  counties  which  lie 
nearer  the  Atlantic  There  are  few  high  hills  to  intercept  the  clouds. 
The  soil  is  loamy,  without  the  extremes  of  stiff  clay,  loose  sand,  or 
chalk.  It  varies  in  fertility.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  generally  kept 
in  pristtire,  for  which  this  county  is  pre-eminent;  the  poorer  and 


thinner  soils  only  being  kept  in  arable  cultivation.  Out  of  above 
600,000  acres  of  surface^  fUlly  one-half  is  in  permanent  grass.  The 
quantity  of  woods  or  wastes  is  very  small.  There  are  many  large 
landed  proprietors  who  have  family  seats  in  this  county,  and  they 
have  in  general  some  portion  of  their  domains  in  hand.  By  employing 
intelligent  bailiffs  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
husbandry.  Grazing  and  the  breeding  cf  cattle  and  sheep  are  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Leicestershire  farmers,  and  they  have  succeeded 
admirably  both  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  arable  land  has  however 
not  been  neglected ;  and  the  quantity  of  stock  kept,  for  which  artificial 
food  must  be  provided  in  winter,  has  not  only  supplied  abundant 
manure  to  recruit  the  land,  but  also  made  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  more  general  and  extensive  than  in  many  other  counties.  The 
natural  mesdows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  considerable,  and 
most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  upland  meadows  are  also 
good.  There  are  considerable  dairies,  especially  on  the  bordera  of 
Derbyshire,  and  very  good  cheese  is  made  there.  The  cheese  known 
by  the  name  of  Stilton  is  chiefly  made  in  Leicestershire. 

The  principal  breed  of  cattle  in  Leicestershire  is  the  improved  long 
horn,  which  bears  a  vexv  high  character.  The  sheep,  for  which  this 
county  is  also  renowned,  are  large,  with  very  long  wool,  and  fatten 
very  readily  at  an  early  age.  As  fox-hunting  is  followed  with  great 
eagerness  m  this  county  many  good  horses  are  bred,  and  the  rich 
pasture  favours  the  rearing  of  this  useful  and  noble  animaL 

Divisiont,  Totont,  Ac. — Leicestershire  is  divided  into  six  hundreds, 
as  follows: — ^West  Goscote,  north-west  and  central;  East  Goscote, 
central;  Framland,  north-east;  Gartree,  south-east;  Guthlaxton, 
south;  Sparkenhoe,  west  It  contains  the  borough,  market,  and 
county  town  of  Lkicesteb  ;  the  market  towns  of  AsHBT-DE-LA-Zoucn, 
BoawoBTH,  Market  Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Meltok  Mowbrat, 
Mount  Sorrel,  and  Whitwick,  and  the  town  of  Castle  Donington.  The 
last  three  we  notice  here ;  the  other  towns  are  described  under  their 
respective  titles. 

Ccuile  Donington^  21  miles  N.W.  from  Leicester,  population  2729  in 
1851,  is  on  the  border  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  to  Nottingham.  There  are  remains  of  an  old  castle,  from 
which  the  place  has  its  name ;  also  a  noble  park  and  mansion,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  and  an  extensive  library.  The  church  is  a 
venerable  edifice  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  Wesleyan  schooL  Basket-making,  frame-work  knitting,  and  the 
making  of  silk  stockings,  lace,  and  gloves,  give  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tanning  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  A  customary 
market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  18th,  Thursdaj 
in  Whitsun-week,  and  Michaelmas  Day. 

Mount  Sorrdf  74  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Leicester,  on  the  road  to 
Loughborough,  population  1597  in  1851,  stands  in  a  romantic  situation 
on  tiie  left  Dank  of  the  Soar.  The  extremity  of  a  range  of  hilla 
extending  from  Chamwood  Forest  overhangs  the  town,  presenting  a 
steep  slope ;  it  fi  called  Castle  Hill,  from  a  fortress  which  anciently 
crowned  it.  Tho  principal  street  is  paved  with  red  granite,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  adjacent  rocks  of  the  Chamwood  Forest  group. 
Many  houses  are  built  of  the  same  stone.  The  Wesleyan  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there 
are  National,  Infant,  and  Free  schoolsi  A  small  market-house  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  cross.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of 
stockings;  bobbin-net  lace  is  also  made.'  The  market  is  on  Monday, 
but  is  very  small    A  fair  is  held  on  July  29th. 

Whitwick,  on  the  border  of  Chamwood  Forest,  IS  miles  N.W.  from 
Leicester,  population  2889  in  1851,  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Of  Whitwick  Castle  there  are  now  few  remaina  The  churdi  is  an 
ancient  gothic  building,  which  has  been  recently  restored.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists^ 
and  Boman  Catnolics.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Infknt  schooL  In 
Chamwood  Forest  is  a  Trappean  monastery  called  St.  Bernard's 
Abbey.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitwick  are  extensive  collieries. 
The  market,  whiqh  was  for  many  yean  disused,  has  been  revived,  and 
is  held  on  Wednesday. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages ;  the  popa- 
lations  are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Amethjh  8  miles  S.  from  Leicester,  population  567,  was  once  a 
market-town  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Saddlngton  Hillo.  It  has  a  fine  old  church  and  a  Baptist  chapeL  A 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  here  had  50  members  in  185L  Frame- 
work knitting  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Babbow-upov-Soab, 
BiLLESDON,  and  Blabt  being  the  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  titles.  BarweU,  11  miles  S.W.  ^m  Leicester, 
population  1618.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  thne 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  and  a 
Free  schooL  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  frame-work 
knitting,  or  dependent  upon  agriculture,  idgrave,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Leicester :  pbpulation,  1898.  There  are  here  an  ancient  church, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a 
NaUonal  schooL  Frame-work  knitting  and  brick-making  give  some 
employment  JBeUon,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Leicester,  population  751, 
has  a  handsome  old  church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a  Baptist 
chapel,  and  a  National  schooL    A  great  fair  for  horses  is  held  here  on 
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Trinity  Mondoy.  Bdvoir^  at  the  nortb-«»Bteni  az^le  of  tiie  oonalf ,  Ib 
noticeable  on  acooimt  of  Belvoir  Castle,  the  magnifioent  aeat  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  The  castle  and  a  luge  part  of  the  paik  are  in 
Leieeetershire.  Belvoir  village  is  in  LiocoIoBhirft.  Belvoir  Castle 
occupies  nearly  the  summit  of  a  hUl,  on  the  aouthem  slope  of  which 
are  terraces  and  shrubberie&  It  surrounds  a  quadrangular  courts  and 
has  undergone  many  alterations  during  tiie  present  century ;  in  its 
situation  and  general  appearance  It  bears  some  resemblaooe  to 
Windsor  Castle.  It  contains  a  very  fine  ooUection  of  paintings. 
JBoUerford  is  on  the  river  Devon,  in  the  picturesque  Yale  of  Belvoir : 

Sopulation,  187i.      The  villsge  is  on  the  road  from  Qrantham  to 
fottingham.    The  church  is  cruciform,  of  the  perpendicular  styles 
with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  ornamental  spire;    it  has  been  recently 
restored  at  a  great  expense.    In  the  interior  are  several  handsome 
monuments  of  the  earls  of  Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.    Four 
dukes  of  Rutland  are  buried  here,  but  have  no  monuments^    There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodisti^  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  almshouses  for  17  poor 
men  and  6  women.    Burhage,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester :  popu- 
lation of  the  chapeliy  1894,  mostly  frame-work  knitters.    The  church, 
a  fine  old  buildlbg,  was  refuured  at  a  great  expense  in  1843.    There 
are  chapels'  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents, 
and  a  Free  school  for  boys  and  girls.     ColeortoUf  17  miles  N.W.  from 
Leicester,  2  miles  K  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch :  population,  549.    The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  is  Coleorton  Hall,  which  was  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont.  Sir  George's  choice  collection  of  paintings,  which 
he  munificently  presented  to  the  nation,  formed  the  nucleus  of  our 
Kational  Gallery.    Coleorton  Hall  is  a  neat  Grecian  building.    In  the 
beautiful  grounds  are  inscriptions  by  Wordsworth,  whose  taste  con- 
tributed to  the  laying  out  of  the  grounda.    In  the  church  are  a  rich 
painted  glass  window,  and  a  painting  by  Alston,  both  presented  by 
Sir  George  Beaumont^    ConsUesChorpe,  7  miles  S.  from  Leicester,  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  949,  is  a  large  straggling  village ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  frame-work  knitters.    It  has  a  dinrch,  rebuilt,  exoept 
the  tower,  in  1842 ;  chapels  for  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists ;  and  a  station  of  the  Midland  railway.   Ot'oxton  Kej^riai^ 
on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Belvoir  Castk^ 
population  621,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  saoes^  held  in  Croxton 
Park,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  which  annually  attract  laige 
numbers  of  visitors.      Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  school.    Iksford,  8  miles  W.  firom 
Leicester,  population  1025,  is  a  station  on  the  Leioester  and  Swan- 
nington  railway.    The  church,  which  is  ancient,  is  laige  and  has  a 
very  lofty  spire.    There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists  and  Primitive 
Methodists,   and  a  National   school     JSarl   ShilUm,  9  miles  aW. 
from    Leioester :    population,    2364.      Besides   the   pariah   church 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  Indepen- 
dents^ and  Baptistsi,  and  a  Free  school      Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Frame-work  knitting  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.     Emderh^^ 
6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Leioester :   population  1835,  mostly  employed 
in  frame-work   knitting.      The    church  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.    There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  Free  school 
Enderby  Hall  is  a  handsome  mansion.    BallaUm,  16  miles  KS.E. 
from  Leicester :  population,  691.    The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has 
a  lofty  spire.    Some  curious  Norman  carving  is  built  up  in  the  walls ; 
in  the  interior  of  the  church  are  sedilia  and  some  interesting  old 
monuments.    The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  a  Free 
school  and  some  almshouses.    Halloton  was  formerly  a  market-town ; 
the  market-cross  is  still  stsnding.    Two  cattie  fairs  and  a  statute  lair 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Ihttoek,  18  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Leicester:  population  of  the  township,  1188.    Besides  the  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists^  and  National 
and  British  schoolsi    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
Ibstock  collieries,  to  which  there  is  carried  a   branoh   from    the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  railway.    Kegworik,  19  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Leicester,  on  the  road  from  Loughborough  to  Derby,  and  on  the' 
Midland  railway  :  population  of  the  township,  1782.    There  was  for- 
merly a  market  here.    The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure : 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists; a  National  and  a  Free  school.    Four  fairs  are  held  during  the 
year.    Framework-knitting  and  lace-working  afford  the  chief  occupa- 
tions.   Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  fiour-mills.    Kibworth^  8 
miles  SuS.E.  from  Leicester,  population  1752,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town.    The  church  is  a  spacidus  and  handsome  building.    The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  hss  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
800^  a  year,  and  had  89  scholars  in  1852 ;  there  are  also  a  National 
and  an  Infant  school    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  frame-woriL  knitters. 
Octdby,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Leicester,  population  1196,  consists  of  a  long 
street  on  the  road  to  Market  Harborough.    Besides  the  church,  which 
is  ancient  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  there  are  a 
Baptist  chapel,  a  National  and  an  Infimt  school    The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  frame-work  knitters.   PcuAington,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester, 
is  partly  in  an  outlying  part  of  Derbyshire :  population  of  the  township, 
644.    Besides  'the  parish  church  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a 
Baptist  chapel,  and  a  Free,  a  National,  and  an  Infant  sdiool  A  market 
was  formerly  held  here.    Quomdon,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Leicester, 
population  of  the  township  1876,  is  a  busy  village  on  the  naiigabla 


j  branch  of  the  Soai^  with  a  station  on  the  Midland  railway.  The 
I  inbahitants  are  employed  in  frame-work  knitttag,  lace-  and  glo«^ 
making;  and  tanning.  Besides  the  church,  which  isaacaeoty  then  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  MeUiodists  and  Baptists,  and 
National  and  Infant  soho<^  Quomdon  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Quomdon  or  Quoin  hunt.  Some  good  matBions 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  JUatby,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Leioester, 
population  of  the  township  719,  is  a  large  irregulsriy-built  village^ 
near  the  Leioester  and  Swannington  railway.  Besides  the  church, 
which  is  a  large  old  building,  there  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  meeting- 
house and  an  Infant  school.  Frame-work  knitting  is  carried  on. 
BotkUy,  51  miles  N.  from  Leioester,  population  of  the  township  985, 
many  of  whom  are  frame-work  knitters.  On  the  green  is  an  ancient 
manorial  oourt-house.  Besides  the  churdi  there  are  ohapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  Free  school  for  15 
poor  boys,  a  National  and  an  Infant  sdiool  The  mechanics  institute 
had  80  members  in  1851,  with  a  library  of  190  volumes.  Skeep^hed, 
4  miles  W.  from  Loughborough,  on  the  edge  of  Chamwood  Forest : 
population,  3759.  The  stockins;  manufacture  is  the  chief  employment ; 
glove-making  and  needle-making  are  also  oarried  on.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  is  a  stone  cross,  consisting  of  a  single  riiaft^  standing  on 
steps.  Besides  Uie  church  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics.  SUchy  is  7\  miles  N.  from  Leicester  on  the  Midland  rail- 
way, which  has  a  station  here :  population  1660,  chiefly  frama-work 
knitters.  The  church  is  a  fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists^ 
and  a  National  school  S^oti,  5  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Leicester,  nesr 
the  junction  of  the  Midlsod  and  Peterborough  railways,  and  of  the 
Soar  and  Wreak  navigations :  population,  1669.  The  village  is  large 
and  increasing ;  it  consists  of  several  streets  of  shops,  and  tiiere  are 
large  ooal-dep6ts  by  the  railway.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building, 
partly  of  Norman  date.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitiva 
Methodists  and  Baptists;  sad  Free,  National,  and  Infuit  achoola, 
Frame-work  knitting  is  the  chief  source  of  employment  Malting, 
brewing;  tanning,  needle-making,  rope-making,  and  currying  are 
carried  on.  WaUham-fjmrthe'WMa  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in 
the  Wold  distriot  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  54  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Melton  Mowbray:  population,  732.  The  diurch,  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  chiefly  of  the  deoorated  style,  was 
restored  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  clmpel  sad 
a  National  school  An  agricultural  association  is  established  here^ 
for  whose  meetings  a  neat  Grecian  building  has  been  erected.  Yeariy 
meetings  are  held  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  awarding  of  prizes,  &o. 
A  large  oattle  and  horse  fair  is  held  on  September  18th  and  19th. 
Wigtttm-Magna  is  a  laige  villsge,  4  miles  8.  by  E.  from  Leioester : 
population,  2189.  Wigston  has  grown  into  a  smsll  town  within  the 
last  few  yeaxB.  There  are  some  extensive  hosiery  manufacturers  in 
the  place,  who  employ  many  hands.  There  are  two  churches, 
ohapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents^ 
National  and  British  schools,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons. 
WymeawM,  18  miles  N.  from  Leicester,  on  the  Nottinghamshire 
border  of  the  county,  population  1235,  is  a  hn^e  and  well-built  village, 
formerly  a  market-town.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  frame-work 
knitting  and  lace-making.  The  handsome  gothio  church  was  lately 
restored  at  a  oonsiderable  expense.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  Wymondkam^  7 
miles  E.  fram  Melton  Mowbray,  near  the  juootion  of  the  county  with 
Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire,  is  a  place  of  oonsiderable  antiquity : 
population,  800.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  lofty  spirsb  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  British  school  A  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded 
here  in  1637  by  Sir  John  Sedley;  its  income  from  endowment  is 
about  153/L  a  year:  in  1851  it  had  40  scholars. 

J>mii9nifor  JEedmoBtieal  amd  Legal  Pwrpoies* — ^This  county  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Canterbury.  It  oonstitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Leioester.  Leicester- 
shire i»  in  the  Midland  Circuit ;  the  assines  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  at  Leicester.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Leicestershire  is 
divided  into  11  Unions : — ^Ashby-de-la-Zouoh,  Barrow-on-Soar,  Billeedon, 
Blaby,  Hinckley,  Leioester,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth,  Market 
Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mowbray.  These  Unions 
in^ude  325  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  508,684  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  285,494.  County  courts  are  held  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth, 
Market  Bosworth,  Market  Harborough  and  Melton  Mowbray.  Lei- 
oeetershire  formerly  returned  four  members  to  Pariiament,  namely, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Leioester.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
division,  each  division  returning  two  members.  The  borough  of 
I<eicester  stiU  returns  two  members. 

EiaUtryf  AnHqmtia^ 4fc, — Leioeatershirs  was  anciently  oomprebended 
in  the  territory  of  the  Coritani:  and  when  the  Romans  had  sub- 
jugated Britain  and  divided  it  into  provinces,  it  was  included  in  the 
provinoe  of  Flavia  Cessariensis.  The  Romans  established  several 
stations  within  or  near  upon  the  limits  of  the  county :  Rata  (Lei* 
cester) ;  Vemometum,  near  WUloughby  (on  the  road  fh)m  Leicester 
to  Newark) ;  Manduessodum  (Mancester,  near  Atherstone) ;  Benonro, 
orVenonso  (High  Cross,  between  Lutterworth  and  Utnckiey);  and 
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1  riponiiam,  on  the  Atod,  near  GAtth<n-pe,  a  ▼ilUge  sooth  of  Latter- 
V  orth.  Of  these  statioiis  however  only  IUt«  stricUj  belongs  to  this 
f  omity.  Venona  and  Tripontium  are  just  on  the  border ;  the  others 
le  biyond  it  Rat«,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninos, 
and  Ragse  and  Ratisoorion,  aoeording  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was 
on  the  site  of  the  niodem  Leicester.  Many  tesselated  pavements, 
eotns,  nms,  and  domestic  and  military  ntensUs  have  been  discovered 
at  different  timesL  A  Roman  milestone  was  discovered  in  1771, 
abont  two  miles  north  from  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  Fosse  road : 
it  is  eylindrical  like  the  shaft  of  a  colnmn  with  a  ron^y  carved 
inscription,  showing  it  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
yr^m*?  It  is  now  in  tiie  If  useam  at  Leicester.  Sonth  of  Leicester 
town  are  two  remarkable  parallel  embankments,  called  the  'Raw 
Dykes,'  extending  about  three  fnriongs  in  length,  and  abont  16  jrards 
apart  Tliere  do  not  appear  to  be  any  remains  of  Venonse,  which 
probably  stood  at  the  intersection  of  WatUng-street  and  the  Fosse 
Way ;  but  Camden  reports  that  great  foundations  of  square  stones 
had  been  discovered  under  ground,  and,  since  his  time,  coins  have 
been  found  here.  There  are  traces  of  Tripontium  near  Catthorpe. 
There  are  remains  or  traces  of  encampments,  probably  Roman,  at 
four  or  five  places  in  the  county.  Tesselated  pavements  have  been 
found  at  Rothley  and  Wanlip.  At  Wanlip  were  found  also  coins  and 
broken  urns. 

The  Roman  road  Watling-street  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Warwickshire  from  Tripontium,  or  Catthorpe,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manduessedum  (Hancester,  near  Atherstone).  The 
Fosse  Way,  another  ancient  road,  which  intersects  Watling-street  at 
Venon»  (High  Cross),  runs  in  a  direct  line  north-east  to  Rats  (Lei- 
cester) ;  and  thence  north-north-east  to  Vemometum,  near  Willoughby, 
just  within  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  Via  Devana  enters 
the  county  on  the  south-east,  crossing  the  Welland  near  Medboume, 
and  runs  north-west  by  Ratse  (Leicester)  and  Ashby  into  Derbyshire. 
Some  remains  of  the  Posse  Way  and  Via  Devana  may  be  traced. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Leicestershire  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  In  the  year  680,  or  according  to  others  737,  Leicester  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  transferred  thither  from  Sidnaceaater. 
The  diocese  was  afterwards  united  to  the  previously  existing  see  of 
Dorchester  (in  Oxfordshire). 

By  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Quthrun  the  Dane  (878  or  880), 
Leicestershire  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory ;  and 
Leicester  became  one  of  the  creat  DaniMh  burghs.  It  was  recovered 
by  Ethelfleda,  governess  of  Merda,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder. 

Upon  the  Norman  conquest,  Leicestershire  was  divided  between 
the  followers  and  relatives  of  the  Conqueror.  Several  of  these  or 
their  descendants,  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  erected  castles 
or  repaired  older  ones  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel, 
Shilton,  Whitwick,  Groby,  Hinckley,  Donington,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Ravenston,  Thorpe,  Sauvey,  and  Belvoir.  Of  these  caBtles,  except 
that  at  Ashby,  there  are  few  remains.  The  present  Belvoir  Castle  is 
a  more  modem  edifice,  erected  or  restored  by  the  first  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, in  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Most 
of  the  other  castles  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  Groby  (near  Leices- 
ter) the  earth-works  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  masonry  remain. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  Rufus,  Leicestershire  was  ravaged 
by  Muj^h  Grentemaisnell,  who  supported  the  cause  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Leicester  Castle  was 
taken  by  William  Rufus.  The  county  was  again  the  scene  of  contest 
in  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Heniy  III.  The  civil 
war  of  the  Roses  was  closed  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. 
at  Bos  worth  Field  in  this  county,  1485. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  men  of  Leicestershire  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament  Several  severe  skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  county  in  1648-45.  On  the  81st  of  May  1645  the 
king  took  Leicester  by  storm ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  450 
soldiers  and  500  to  600  townsmen ;  tiie  resistance  was  obstinate  but 
unavailing.  The  besieging  army  was  estimated  at  4000.  The  triumph 
of  the  king  was  short :  the  deeiBive  battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  won  by  the  Parliament  a  fortnight  after  the  capture  of 
Leicester ;  and  Leicester  was  retaken  four  days  after.  In  his  subse- 
quent marches  the  king  came  once  or  twice  to  Belvoir  and  Ashby. 
Belvoir  was  taken  by  storm  in  November  the  same  year,  and  the 
garririon  at  Ashby  surrendered  in  the  February  following. 

Beliffiaut  Worship  and  Education, — ^According  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  655  places 
of  worship,  of  which  289  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  201  to 
six  sections  of  Methodists,  85  to  Baptists,  41  to  Independents,  12  to 
Ronum  Catholics,  7  to  Mormons,  8  to  Quakers,  and  8  to  Unitarians. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  159,216.  The  number  of 
Sundav  schools  in  the  county  was  482,  of  which  227  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  103  to  Methodists,  61  to  Baptists,  26  to  Indepen- 
dents, 6  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  8  to  Unitarians.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  was  36,282.  The  number  of  day-schools  in  the  county  in 
1851  was  709,  namely,  278  public  day-schools,  with  19,892  scholars, 
and  481  private  day-schools,  with  8862  scholars.  The  number  of 
evening-schools  for  adults  was  20,  with  784  scholars.  There  were  14 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  1849  members,  and  possessing 
iu  their  libraries  about  10,000  volumes. 


Savings  Banlu.-^l.n  1852  the  county  possessed  7  savings  banks,  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth, 
Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mowbray.    The  total  amount  owin£^ 
to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1852  was  226,2562. 10s.  Id. 
LEIGH.    [Essex.] 

LEIGH,  Lsncashire,  a  maiket-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  is  situated  in  53"  30'  N.  lat,  2"  31' 
W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  197  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  192}  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Leigh  in  1851  wss 
5206.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  West  Leigh 
annexed  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Leigh  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  townships  snd  cfaapelries,  with  an  area  of 
24,352  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  32,733. 

The  town  of  Leigh  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  eilk  and  cotton 
manufactures.  Glue-works,  coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  flour-mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  also  afford  employment  The  town  is  lighted 
witii  gas.  In  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1840,  the  petty  sessions  and 
the  county  court  are  held :  the  great  room  is  also  used  for  concerts 
and  meetings.  Leigh  parish  churdi  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  stone, 
consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower.  The  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Swedenborgians 
have  places  of  worship  in  Leigh.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1655,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  242. 16t.  a  year,  and  had 
70  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools,  a 
Charity  school  for  girll^  a  Quakers  school,  and. a  Roman  Catholic 
school ;  a  mechanics  institute,  which  in  1851  had  183  members,  and 
1125  volumes  in  its  library ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  district  around 
Leigh  is  famous  for  the  production  of  cheese.  Leigh  communicates 
with  Manchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal,  and  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  by  a  branch  canal  to  Wigan.  The  market- 
day  is  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  April  24th  and  25  th,  and  on  December 
7th  and  8th. 

LEIGHLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Dublin, 
in  Ireland,  comprehends  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  extends  into  the 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon, 
and  four  prebendaries.  The  number  of  benefices  is  62.  The  founder 
of  this  diocese  was  St  Laserian,  who  supported  the  Roman  mode  of 
celebrating  Easter  at  the  Synod  of  Leighlin,  ▲.D.  630.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  church  of  Leighlin  had  been  nded  by  an  abbot  The 
bishoprics  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  were  united  in  1600,  and  have  been 
lately  incorporated  with  the  see  of  Ossory  under  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act  The  income  of  the  united  bishoprio  is  38502.  The 
cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  [Ca&low,  County  of.] 
LEIGHLIN  BRIDGE.  [Cablow,  County  of] 
LEIGHS,  or  LEES.    [Essex.] 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  is  situated  in 
51'  55'  N.  lat,  0"  89'  W.  long.,  distant  20  mUes  S.S.W.  from  Bedford, 
41  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  404  ™^^  ^7  ^®  London 
and  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Leighton 
Buzzard  in  1851  was  4465.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Leighton  Buzzard  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,980 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,141. 

Leighton  Buzzard  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  An  ancient 
market-cross,  an  elegant  erection  of  the  perpendicular  st^le,  pentan- 
gular in  form,  is  in  the  market-place.  The  streets  are  lightoi  with 
gas.  A  town-hall  was  built  in  1851  by  Lord  Leigh.  The  parish 
church,  erected  about  1220,  was  originally  early  English  in  style,  but 
it  has  been  much  modernised.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Mormons ;  a  British  school,  a  new  school  in 
connection  with  the  church,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  benevolent 
institutions  and  charitable  foundations.  The  Leighton  Institute, 
chiefly  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  formed  about  5  years  ago,  has  a 
library  connected  with  it  Straw-plat  is  made  in  almost  every  cottage 
in  the  town.  Cattle  are  extensively  raised  in  the  vicinity  for  sale  in 
the  London  market  A  large  cattle  market  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday : 
5  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year :  the  wool  fair,  in  July,  is 
frequented  by  buyers  from  the  west  and  north  of  England.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

LEININGEN,  or  LINANGE,  formerly  a  county  situated  between 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms,  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  mediatised  German  houses. 
The  principal  line  obtained  in  1779  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the 
empire  :  in  1803  it  lost  its  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  had  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  with  a  revenue  of  168,000 
florins,  and  obtained  instead  Amorbach,  Miltenbexg,  and  several  other 
bailiwicks,  the  area  of  which  is  520  square  miles,  with  86,000  inhabit, 
ants^  in  15  towns,  9  market  villages,  and  171  other  villages,  producing 
a  revenue  of  568,000  florins,  which  form  together  the  present  princi- 
pality of  Leiningen.  The  principality  wss  mediatised  in  1806;  410 
square  miles  of  it  are  under  Baden,  100  under  Bavaria,  .and  10  under 
Hesse-Darmstadt  The  population  of  the  principality  is  now  about 
107,000.  The  present  Prince  Charles  is  half-brother  to  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  He  resides  at  Amorbach,  in  the  Odenwold,  28  miles 
west  from  Wunburg  and  south  fx'om  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  Mudt^ 
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B  small  feeder  of  the  Mayn :  population  about  3000.  It  has  some 
manufaoturea,  a  new  palace,  with  fine  gardens,  and  a  very  handsome 
church.  The  religion  of  tiiis  branch  is  Lutheran.  There  are  four 
other  branches  of  the  house  of  Leiningen,  two  Lutheran  and  two 
Roman  Catholic. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  extends  from 
52''  6'  to  5e  V  K.  latw,  6"*  to  8"  3'  W.  long.,  including  the  eastern  ha^ 
of  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Ireland. 

Leinster  possesses  greater  advantages  than  the  other  provinces  in 
point  of  sou  and  surface,  being  little  incumbered  with  mountains,  and 
having  consequently  superior  facilities  for  internal  communication. 
The  navigable  Shannon  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
navigable  Barrow  intersects  its  central  and  southern  counties.  The 
Boyne  also,  the  baain  of  which  lies  within  its  north-eastern  limits,  is 
partly  navigable,  and  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals  traverse  it  from  east 
to  west.  Hie  coast  is  inferior  in  point  of  natural  harbours  to  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  it  is  more  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
valent winds. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  1170  the  present 
provilioe  was  divided  into  the  two  petty  kingdoms  of  Meath  and 
Leinster,  and  embraced  also  a  part  of  the  then  kingdom  of  Ulster, 
in  the  present  county  of  Louth.  The  first  counties  erected  were  those 
of  Dublin,  including  the  present  county  of  Wicklow ;  Meath,  including 
the  present  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longford ;  Louth ;  Kildare, 
including  the  present  King's  and  Queen's  counties ;  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
and  Werford.  Meath  was  divided  into  Meath  and  West  Meath  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII. ;  King's  and  Queen's  counties  were  separated 
from  Kildare  and  erected  into  separate  counties  in  the  reign  of  Mary; 
Longford  was  made  shire-ground  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and  Wicklow 
was  made  a  county  in  the  reign  of  James  L 

The  area  of  the  respective  counties,  and  of  the  three  chief  towns 
in  the  province,  with  the  population  of  each  at  the  four  decennial 
periods  of  1821, 1831, 1841,  and  1851,  are  given  in  the  article  Ireland, 
ool.  298. 

LEINTWARDINE.    [Herefohdbhirb.] 

LEIPZIG,  a  circle  or  province  in  the  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Prussia,  E.  by  the  circle  of  Dresden, 
and  S.  by  the  circle  of  Zwickau  and  the  principality  of  Saze-Altenburg. 
Its  area  is  1326  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  amounted  to 
446,826.  The  circle  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  western 
part  of  it  is  drained  by  the  White  Elster,  which  receives  the  Pleisse 
and  the  Partha ;  the  eastern  districts  are  watered  by  theMulda,  which 
is  here  formed  by  two  head-streams,  both  called  Mulda,  which  rise  in 
the  Erzgebirge  and  flow  past  Zwickau  and  Freiberg  respectively. 
There  are  a  few  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  com  and  pasture ; 
tobacco  is  grown  extensively.  The  country  is  level,  except  in  the 
south  and  south-east,  where  there  are  some  offsets  of  the  Erzgebirge. 
The  land  is* generally  well  cultivated;  the  country  is  deficient  in 
wood,  whi(di  is  procured  from  the  Erzgebix^  and  the  circle  of  Voigt- 
land.  There  are  no  metals,  but  there  are  fullers'  earth  and  potters' 
clay,  limestone,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  great  quantities  of  peat 
There  is  a  very  good  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  cirde  possesses  a 
large  number. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  manufacturing  circles  of  Saxony :  there  are 
however  flourishing  manufactures  of  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  and 
pottery  in  all  the  towns ;  but  in  the  villages,  which  are  above  1000  in 
number,  all  hands,  generally  speaking,  are  required  for  agriculture. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

Leipzig,  the  coital  of  the  province,  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  [Lbipzio.J  The  other  towns  are  smalL  Among  them  we  name 
the  following,  with  the  population  in  round  numbers : — Grimma,  a 
waJled  town  on  the  Mulda,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  5100; 
JD6bdn,  on  an  island  in  the  Mulda,  6000 ;  Leitmig,  a  walled  town 
defended  by  a  castle,  on  the  Freibeig  Mulda,  4800 ;  Rocklitz,  on  the 
Zwickau  Mulda,  4100;  Geithayn,  west  of  Rochlitz,  4800;  Mitweyda, 
on  the  Zschopau,  a  feeder  of  the  Freibeig  Mulda,  6300 ;  Colditz,  on 
the  Zwickau  Mulda,  8000 ;  Boma,  on  the  Wyhra,  a  feeder  of  the 
Pleisse,  3800;  Pegau,  on  the  White  Elster,  8500;  Wurzen  on  the 
Mulda,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  4100 ;  and  Milgdn  on  the 
DoLkitz,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  about  2200. 

Most  of  these  towns  have  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  cotton,  linen, 
beer,  ko.  The  province  is  traversed  by  several  railroads  which  connect 
Leipzig  with  all  parts  of  Germany.  One  line  proceeds  from  Leipzig 
southward  through  Soma  to  Augsburg  and  Munich ;  another  south- 
east to  Dresden,  Prag,  and  Vienna,  with  a  branch  from  the  Riesa 
junction  through  Dobeln  to  Chemnitz ;  and  a  third  line  northward 
to  Magdeburg  and  Berlin. 

LEIPZIG,  the  canital  of  the  province  of  Leipzig,  and  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51**  20'  16"  N.  lat., 
12°  21'  45"  E.  long.,  72  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dresden,  in  an  extensive 
plain  watered  by  tiie  Pleisse,  into  which  the  White  Elster,  the  Parde, 
and  the  Luppe  flow.  The  swamps  that  formerly  existed  in  this  plain 
have  been  filled  and  drained,  and  it  is  now  extremely  fertile  and  healthy, 
and  covered  with  flourishing  villages.  The  town,  including  its  four 
suburbs,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  firom  north  to  south,  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Pleisse,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
contained  iu  1852  a  ])opulabion  of  66,682.  It  was  formerly  well 
fortitied,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  pubiio  walks,  and 


partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  the  castle,  ^led  the  Pleissenburg,  upon  which  the  observatory 
now  stands. 

Leipzig  is  irregularly  built;  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  though 
well  paved  and  lighted,  but  it  contains  many  very  handsome  part% 
numerous  elegant  public  buildings,  private  houses  resembling  palaces, 
and  many  seats,  with  fine  gardens,  in  the  suburbs.  The  most  remarkable 
edifices  are  St.  Thomas's  church ;  St.  Nicholas's,  a  venerable  and  magni- 
ficent building,  adorned  with  paintings ;  St.  Paul's,  or  tiie  University 
church ;  St.  John's,  in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  Gellert ;  the 
theatre ;  the  town-hall,  built  in  1599 ;  the  cloth-hall ;  the  Pleissenburg, 
with  the  observatory,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent  instruments,  and 
stands  in  51^  20'  19"  N.  Ut ,  30"  1'  62"  E.  long,  of  Ferro,  10**  1'  45"  E. 
of  Paris ;  and  the  Konigshaus,  or  King's  House,  near  the  town-hall  on 
the  great  market  square.  In  this  house  Napoleon  I.  lodged  during  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  and  Field-Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  who  then  com- 
manded the  allies,  died  in  it  in  1820.  The  great  building  called  Auer- 
bach's  House  is  in  the  time  of  the  fairs  a  kind  of  baziAr,  where  the 
finest  and  most  costly  articles  are  exposed  for  sale.  There  are  numerous 
excellent  schools  and  academies,  and  many  literary  and  learned  societies, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  an  academy  of  painting  and  architecture, 
many  museums,  several  picture  galleries,  a  public  library  containing 
120,000  volumes  and  2000  manuscripts ;  and  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Besides  its  g^reat  publishing  and  prinUng  establishments, 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  Leipzig  possesses  large 
type-foundries,  oil-mills,  paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of  musical, 
optical,  and  mathematical  instruments,  bronzed  ware,  hats,  leather, 
and  hardware.  Leipzig  though  comparatively  small,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  Europe,  owing  to  its  university,  its 
fairs,  and  its  book-trade. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1409  by  the  Elector  Frederick  on 
the  model  of  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Paris.  The  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1409,  is  considered  as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  and  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  confirming  it  is  of  the  same  year.  The  establishment 
is  richly  endowed.  There  are  four  faculties — Protestant  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy; — 94  professors  and  teachers;  the 
number  of  students  in  1850  was  846.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  a  philological  seminary,  a  clinical  institution,  a  school  of  midwifery, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  ophthalmic  institution,  &c. 
The  library  of  the  university  contains  80,000  printed  volumes,  and 
2000  manuscripts;  it  is  particularly  rich  in  works  on  philology, 
medicine,  and  divinity.  A  great  ornament  of  the  university  is  the 
Augusteum,  erected  in  memoiy  of  King  Frederick  Augustus,  and 
opened  in  1835.  It  is  a  very  fine  building,  800  feet  in  length  and 
three  stories  in  height,  and  contains  a  great  hall,  lecture-rooms,  and 
apartments  for  the  library  and  the  collections  of  natural  history. 
Besides  the  university  Leipzig  possesses  two  gymnasia  for  superior 
instruction,  the  Thomasschule  with  218  pupils  in  1850,  and  the 
Nicholaischule  with  150  pupils. 

The  origin  of  Leipzig  was  the  Slavonian  village  in  the  angle  between 
the  Parde  and  the  Pleisse,  which  ia  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  lime-trees  growing  about  it,  which  are  called  in  Slavonian  Lip, 
Lipa,  or  Lipsk.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  fortified  town  till  the  12th 
oentury,  when  Maxgrave  Otho  the  Rich  granted  it  a  license  to  hold 
two  fairs  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  At  that  time  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  was  between  5000  and  6000.  Otho's  son  Dietrich  designed 
to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  citizens  by  erecting  in  1218  Uiree 
castles,  of  which  only  the  Pleissenburg  still  exists,  but  in  a  very 
difierent  form.  The  first  fair  at  New  Year  was  proclaimed  in  1458, 
and  the  three  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1507.  These 
fairs  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Leipzig.  The 
concourse  of  merchants  firom  various  countries  is  very  great.  The 
value  of  the  goods  sold  at  the  Easter  Fair  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  in  his  'Commercial  Statistics,'  at  upwards  of  8,000,000^. 
sterling.  The  goods  sold  at  these  fairs  comprise  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  Saxony  and  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein — broad- 
cloths, merinoes,  calicoes,  printed  cottons,  damasks,  hosiery,  hard-  and 
glass-wares,  wool,  books,  paper,  leather,  &c. ;  the  cotton  manufactures, 
thread  and  yams,  woollens,  and  hardwares  of  England ;  the  shawls, 
silks,  laoe,  jewellery,  and  watches  of  France ;  the  toys  of  Niimbeig ; 
the  glue,  furs,  bristles,  and  cantharides  of  Russia ;  the  plated  goods, 
glass,  fine  broadcloths,  shawls,  and  embroidered  goods  of  Austria; 
and  the  clockwork,  embroidery,  and  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland. 
Merchants  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  Americans,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Turk%  and  occasionally  Australians,  attend  these 
Leipzig  fairs. 

The  singular  concentration  of  the  German  book-trade  in  Leipzig  hai 
been  a  main  cause  of  the  celebrity  and  wealth  of  that  city.  The  first 
catalogue  appeared  in  the  16th  century.  The  number  of  new  works 
announced  has  gradually  increased.  It  was  not  till  1816  that  above 
3000  new  works  appeiued  in  Germany;  since  then  thd  number 
annually  published  has  more  than  doubled.  The  peculiar  feature  in 
the  German  book-trade  is,  that  every  publisher  has  his  commissioner 
at  Leipzig  to  whom  he  sends  prospectuses  and  specimens  of  his  new 
pubUcations,  which  the  commissioner  distributes  and  makes  known. 
At  the  Easter  Fair  booksellers  from  all  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  (where  the  German  language  is  spoken), 
j  from  the  Netherlands,  and  even  f^aaoe  and  England,  to  the  number 
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of  above  300,  meet  at  Leipzig  to  settle  their  accoimta,  &c. ;  and  this 
meeting  has  acquired  additional  importance  by  che  establishment  of  a 
Bookaeilers'  Exchange,  a  handsome  building,  opened  in  May,  183d. 
There  are  in  the  oity  about  120  publishing  establishments,  and  23  great 
printing-houses,  with  260  presses,  14  of  which  are  worked  by  steam. 

lu  September  1631  the  great  victoiy  obtained  by  Qustavus  Adolphus 
over  Tilly  was  fought  on  the  plain  of  Leipzig.  In  1642  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Swedish  general  Torstenson,  after  defeating  the 
imperial  army  under  the  Archduke  Leopold  William  and  Piocolomini, 
who  came  to  its  reliefl  In  the  fearful  battle  of  Leipzig,  fought  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  October,  1813,  Napoleon  L  waa  totally  defeated 
by  the  allied  armies  under  Prince  Schwarzenbeig.  Oesner,  Emesti, 
Fischer,  and  Reiske  have  been  rectors  of  the  schools  of  Leipzig ;  and 
Leibnitis,  Thomasiua,  Fabiicius,  and  Teller  were  natives  of  this  city. 

(Leonhardi,  Getehichte  und  Betehrtibung  der  KreimUacU  Leipzig, 
Leipzig,  1799;  Dolz,  Verittch  einer  Geachiokte  von  Leipzig,  Leipidg^ 
1818  ;  Qretschel,  Leipzig  und  seine  Umgebwngen,  Leipzig^  1828.) 

LEIRIA.    fEsTBEMADUSA ;  Portugal.] 

LEITH,  Edmburghshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  is  situated  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Water  of 
Leilh,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  55**  5S'  N.  lat,  3"  9' 
W.  long.,  about  2  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  burgh  or  town  ot  Leith  in  1851  was  80,919.  The  buigh 
is  governed  by  4  bailies  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost ; 
and,  conjointly  with  Fortobello  and  Musselburgh,  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Leith  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  refgn  of  David  I.,  and  has  for 
several  oenturiee  maintained  a  respectable  rank  among  the  maritime 
towns  of  Scotland.  In  1813,  and  again  in  1410,  the  English  burned 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  In  1541  the  town  was  fired,  and  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  English  fleet.  In  1549  the  French,  in  the  interest 
of  Mary  of  Quise,  took  possession  of  the  town.  In  1560  the  forces  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  besieged  it^  in  conjunction  with  the  Scottish  Protes- 
tant forces  under  the  Lords  of  the  Cougresration.  Leith  fort  was 
repaired,  and  a  citadel,  with  5  bastions,  erected  by  CromwelL  In  1715 
the  citadel  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender. 
In  1822  Qeorge  IV.  landed  on  the  pier. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  in  some  parts  not  well  paved ; 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  incon- 
venient, and  the  houses  closely  built;  of  late  years  some  good  streets 
and  numerous  dwelling-houses  of  u  superior  character  have  been 
erected,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Links,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Two  draw-bridges  and  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  Water  of  Leith  connect  North  Leith  and  South  Leith.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  or  court-house,  erected  in 
1828,  in  which  are  held  the  burgh  and  sheriff  courts ;  the  exdumge 
buildings,  a  Grecian  atructurei,  containing  commodious  asaembly-rooms, 
neadiog-rooms,  and  the  post-office;  the  Trinity-houae,  or  mariner's 
hospital,  erected  in  1817;  the  custom-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour,  erected  in  1812,  at  a  cost  of  12,0002. ;  the  female  asylum  for 
incurables,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart,  of  Fasque, 
a  native  of  Leith ;  and  a  new  poor-house  for  the  parish  of  South 
Leith.  The  parish  church  of  South  Leith,  erected  probably  about 
1490,  has  been  recently  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  8000^  North 
Leith  Church  is  a  neat  and  spacious  modem  structure  in  the  Grecian 
style,  erected  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  12,0002.  St.  Thomas's  church  waa 
built  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Gladstone,  in  connection  with  the 
asylum  erected  by  him.  The  Free  Church  has  four  chapels,  besides 
the  Mariners'  church ;  the  United  Presbyterians  have  four  chapels, 
and  there  are  one  each  for  Original  Seoeders,  Wesleyan  Me^ocUsts, 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  the  Evangeliosl  Union,  and  Roman 
CathoUcs.  There  are  several  public  schools  including  the  High  school, 
which  is  conducted  by  six  teachers,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  town-council  and  the  ministers  of  South  Leith ;  Dr.  Bell's  school, 
in  which  about  700  children  receive  instruction  on  the  Madras 
system;  and  a  Charity  school  for  boys.  There  are  also  a  savings 
bank,  a  public  library  comprising  8000  volumes,  belonging  to  135 
annual  subscribers,  and  a  mechanics  subscription  libraiy.  The  incor- 
porated trades  are  the  ship-masters,  usually  termed  the  Trinity  House, 
combining  the  features  of  a  benefit  society  with  those  of  a  board  for 
licensing  pilots;  the  traffickers,  or  merchant  company;  and  the 
couvenezy  of  trades,  representing  eight  trades.  The  position  of  the 
town  near  the  mouth  of  thcestuaxy  of  the  Forth  causes  considerable 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  harbour  clear  from  aooumulationB  of  sand 
brought  down  by  the  river.  Great  expense  has  been  at  various 
periods  incurred  to  deepen  the  harbour,  and  render  it  commodious 
for  shipping.  For  this  purpose  two  wet4ocks  were  constructed  and 
opened,  one  in  1806,  the  other  in  1817,  each  250  yards  long,  and  100 
yards  broad ;  three  dry,  or  graving  doeks,  186  feet  by  45  feet,  were  also 
made,  and  the  eastern  pier  waa  carried  out  on  a  level  with  the 
Martello  Tower.  The  eastern  pier,  which  is  constructed  in  part  of 
timber,  extends  about  3000  feet  into  the  Frith,  and  forms  a  fine 
promenade.  A  new  pier,  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  one^  was  erected  in 
1852,  and  another  wet-dook  to  the  north  of  the  previona  existing 
eastern  dock,  waa  oonstruoted.  The  new  dock  is  of  nearly  similar 
size  to  the  other  docks,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  greater.  These 
operations  have  caused  a  considerable  expenditure,  to  which  govern-  j 


ment  haa  largely  contributed,  but  greatly  increased  accommodation 
haa  been  affonied  to  the  shipping.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  I^eith 
vessels  is  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trada  Steamers  sail  from  Leith  to 
various  porta  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  the  east  and  north  ot  Scotland, 
to  Hull,  to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Leith  on  December  31st, 
1853,  were: — Under  50  tons  79,  tonnage  2S50;  above  50  tons  102, 
tonnage  22,007  :  steam-vessels,  18,  of  274  tons,  and  15  of  3672  tona. 
In  the  coasting-trade,  during  1853,  there  entered  the  port  1069 
sailing-vessels  of  66,931  tons,  and  614  steam-vessels  of  182,496  tona. 
During  1853  there  cleared  out  734  sailing-veasels  of  55,387  tons,  and 
615  steam-vessels  of  184,059  tons.  In  Uie  colonial  trade  24  vessels 
of  7993  tons  entered,  and  32  vessela  of  11,307  tons  cleared  from  the 
port.  In  the  foreign  trade  there  entered  286  British  vessels  of  34,322 
tons,  and  891  foreign  vessels  of  86,912  tons ;  and  there  cleared  out  86 
British  vessels  of  14,696  tons,  and  265  foreign  vessela  of  28,769  tona; 
with  78  British  steam-vessels  of  18,005  tons,  and  2  foreign  steam-vesaela 
of  320  tons  inwards,  and  73  British  steam-vessels  of  16,965  tons,  and  I 
foreign  steam-vessel  of  160  tona  outwards.  The  d^  imports  are 
flax,  tallow,  hides,  hemp,  wines,  &a  In  Leith  are  several  ropc^ 
cordage,  and  sail-cloth  manufactories,  and  sail-making  establishmenta ; 
ship-buUding  yards  and  slips ;  oil  and  colouz works;  chemical  works; 
ghiss-works ;  soap  and  candle  factories;  an  extensive  meat  preserving 
establishment;  corn-mills;  iron-foundries;  engineering  works;  and 
other  establishmentsL  Leith  has  conmiunication  by  the  North  BriUah 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  railways  with  all  parts  of  tha 
kingdom. 

LEITMERITZ,  an  episcopal  town  in  Bohemia,  is  aitnated  on  tha 
slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  60*  80'  N.  lat., 
14"*  5'  E.  long.,  and  haa  about  5000  inhabitanta.  The  Elbe  is  here 
navigable,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge  843  feet  in  length.  The  town  ia 
surrounded  with  walls  and  a  moat.  It  has  a  very  fine  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  SL  Stephen,  and  eleven  churchea,  the  principal  of  which 
is  All  Saints;  an  episcopal  palace,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  gymnasium, 
a  theological  seminary,  &c  The  surrounding  district  is  extremely 
fertile;  it  is  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  hop-gacdens,  and 
orchards ;  the  best  Bohemian  wines  are  produced  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  vast  quantities  of  fruit  The  town  has  an  active  trade  ia 
corn,  fiih,  and  wine.  The  Elbe  contains  sturgeon,  shad,  and  aalmoo. 
The  bridge  acrosa  the  Elbe  connects  the  town  with  Loboattz,  a  atatioa 
on  the  Dresden-Prag  railway,  distant  65  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Dresden, 
and  53  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Prag. 

liEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Coonanght  ia 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Donegal  and  by  the  oounties  of 
Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  £.  by  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  aad  Longford, 
&  by  Longford,  and  W.  by  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  It  Uea  beiwaeu 
53'*  47'  and  54"  27'  N.  lat,  7''  85'  and  8'*  25'  W.  long.,  and  extonda 
from  north-weat  to  south-east  51  miles,  with  a  breadth  vaiying  from 
5i  to  21  milea.  The  area  ia  613  square  miles,  or  392,363  acres,  of 
which  249,350  acres  are  arable,  3396  acrea  ia  phmtationa,  aad  28,784 
acres  under  water.  In  1831  the  population  was  141,524 ;  ia  1841  it 
was  155,297 ;  in  1851  it  was  111,841. 

The  outline  of  Leitrim  is  very  irregular.  Lough  Allen  atretcfaes 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ooun^,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  district  lying  south  and  eaat  of  Lough  Allen  ia  an 
irregular  parallelogram  of  about  18  by  20  miles,  the  western  aad 
south-western  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lake  and  the  line  of 
the  Shannon,  and  the  north-eastern  and  8outh*eaatem  aidea  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Cavaa  and  Longford  reapeetively.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  district,  abutting  on  the  couaUea  of  Lon^ 
ford  and  Roscommon,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  oooupied  by  low, 
narrow,  and  steep  ridges,  shutting  in  ntunerous  small  lakes^  and 
flanking  the  streams  and  roads  by  which  the  intermediate  valleya  are 
traversed.  Of  the  lakea  the  principal  is  Lough  Rian,  'vdiich  is  about 
two  miles  ia  length  by  half  a  mUe  in  breadth ;  it  is  formed  by  an 
expansion  of  the  river  Rinn,  which  runs  southwand  out  of  Leitrim 
through  the  north-western  extremity  of  Longford  to  the  Shannon. 
The  Ealin,  which  brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakea 
situated  between  the  Rinn  and  the  Shannon,  joina  the  latter  river  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Boffin.  Northward  from  this  hilly 
tract  extends  an  open  undulating  plain,  interspersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  streams  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen. 
This  district  forms  part  of  the  great  Umeetone  plain  of  Ireland,  aad 
contains  some  excellent  arable  land,  but  is  in  general  better  adapted 
for  grazing.  The  aurface  is  irregularly  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  clay  and  gravel  ridgea.  The  principal  heights  on  this  pUin  are 
Sheemore  and  Sheebeg,  two  hills  of  moderate  ebvation  rising  from 
the  left  hank  of  the  Shannon.  The  main  drainage  of  the  limeatone 
district  is  southward  and  westward  to  the  Shannon,  but  several 
atrsams  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  it  run  eastward  to  the  lakea 
on  the  border  of  Cavan.  Of  the  streams  the  principal  is  the  Yellow 
River,  Which  runs  past  Ballinamore  into  Lough  Garadice,  and  thenoe, 
under  the  name  of  the  Woodford  River,  to  Lough  F<me.  A  oluater  of 
Iskes,  of  which  the  largeat  are  Lough  Sour  and  St  John's  Lough, 
ooeupies  a  traet  of  atMut  6  milea  in  lengjbh  on  the  north  of  the 
limestone  district  near  Cashcarrigan ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
other  lakes,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length, 
scattered  throughout  the  tame  portion  of  the  county. 
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That  part  of  the  basin  of  Lough  Allen  which  is  in  this  county  is 
bounded  by  the  Slieve-an-Ierin  Mountains  on  the  east,  by  the  Lackagh 
range  on  the  north,  and  by  a  part  of  the  Munterkenny  and  Braulieve 
ranges  on  the  west  The  group  of  Slieve-an-Ierin  extends  from  above 
Brumahambo  into  the  west  part  of  Cavan,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles.  Its  highest  point,  called  SHeve-an-Ierin,  is  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1922  feet  The  summits  of  Bencroy 
and  Tjai^ganacaillagh,  which  are  fai-tber  north,  rise  to  1707  and  1494 
feet  respectively.  East  of  the  two  latter  mountains  the  Yellow  River 
descends  by  a  broad  and  precipitous  channel  to  Lough  Garadice ;  and 
the  Shannon,  which  has  its  source  ia  Cavan,  enters  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Allen  through  the  valley  intervening  between 
Larganacaillngh  and  the  Lackagh  group.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Lackagh  range  is  1448  feet  and  between  it  and  the  Munterkenny 
group  a  wide  valley  intervenes  watered  by  the  Biffagher,  the  outlet  of 
Lough  Belhavel,  which  lies  on  the  watershed  between  Lough  Allen 
and  the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Donegal.  The  Munterkenny  Mountains,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lough  Allen,  attain  the  height  of  1377  feet,  and 
bound  on  the  north  the  valley  of  the  Arigna,  which  river  for  some 
distance  constitutes  the  boundlary  between  Leitrim  and  Roscommon, 
and  runs  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen  through  a 
portion  of  the  latter  county.  Lough  Allen  is  8  miles  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  3  miles  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
Shannon  issues  in  a  noble  stream  from  its  southern  extremity,  at 
which  point  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  lake,  where  severad  islands  and  peninsulas  diversify 
the  outline.  The  general  aspect  of  the  lake  however  is  gloomy ;  the 
high  grounds  that  bound  it  are  bleak  and  deficient  in  grandeur,  rising 
gradually  and  with  gentle  slope  from  its  shores.  Its  summer  level  is 
159  feet,  and  its  winter  level  16S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
low  water.  The  Shannon,  in  its  passage  ftvm  Lough  Allen  to  the 
extremity  of  the  county  has  a  fail  of  30  feet,  which  is  principally 
distributed  over  the  first  7  miles  of  its  course,  where  the  difficulty  of 
navigation  has  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  lateral  canals. 
By  the  improvements  lately  efifected  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Shannon,  steamers  of  considerable  size  now  ply 
between  Killaloe  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen. 

Beyond  the  range  of  Lackagh  and  the  table-land  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  Belhavel  rise  four  detached  mountain  groups,  including,  with 
the  heights  of  Lackagh,  five  distinct  valleys,  which  unite  in  a  plea- 
santly-situated plain  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  town  of  Manorharoilton  and  the  village 
of  Lurganboy  are  situated  in  the  common  terminus  of  these  valleys, 
and  through  these  towns  the  entire  inland  communication  between 
Leitrim  and  Sligo  and  the  northern  counties  is  carried  on.  Of  the 
valleys  the  best  defined  is  that  of  the  Bonnet  The  Bonnet,  rising  in 
Lough  Glenade,  near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  coimty,  runs 
south-east,  between  the  heights  of  Dartree  on  the  north  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Benbulben  range  in  Sligo  on  the  south,  to  within  a 
mile  of  Manorhamilton,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Owenmore  on  the 
left  bank.  The  river  then  sweeps  roimd  nearly  in  a  semicircular 
course  past  Dromahair  into  Lough  Gill,  the  waters  of  which  are 
discbar«red  by  the  Garogue  River  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo.  The  valley 
of  the  Bonnet  between  Dromahair  and  Manorhamilton  is  inclosed  by 
the  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  of 
Benbo  (1^00  feet)  and  its  subordinate  range.  The  slopes  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  are  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  consider- 
able beauty.  North  of  the  group  of  Benbo  lies  the  valley  of  Glencar, 
watered  by  the  Differen,  wmch  runs  westward  through  Lough  Car 
into  Sligo  Bay.  GlenfiEum,  another  valley  terminating  in  the  open 
country  round  Manorhamilton,  lies  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  is 
watered  by  a  considerable  river  running  eastward  into  Lough  Macnean, 
which  £B  included  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne.  This  valley  is  bounded 
by  the  northern  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  south,  and  by  the  heights  of 
Dooey  on  the  north,  the  mountains  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of 
1400  to  1500  feet  Steep  sides  and  flat  extended  summits  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  mountains  in  thin  district  of  Leitrim. 

Loughs  Macnean  and  Melvin  stretch  along  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  Fermanagh,  in  which 
they  partly  lie.  Lough  Macnean  is  4  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad ;  it  is 
172  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  stream  about 
half  a  mile  in  length  with  Lough  Kitty  (sometimes  called  Lower 
Lotigh  Macnean),  whence  the  superfluous  waters  of  both  lakes  are 
carried  to  upper  Lough  Erne  by  the  Amey  River.  [Fermanagh.] 
Lough  Melvm  is  a  dreary  sheet  of  water  8  miles  long  by  2  miles 
broad,  diversified  by  four  small  wooded  islands.  It  lies  between  the 
north-eastern  base  of  the  Dartree  Mountains  in  Leitrim,  and  the  bleak 
moorlands  of  the  barony  of  Magheraboy  in  Fermanagh  on  the  east 
The  Leitrim  shore  of  the  lake  ia  skirted  by  the  road  from  Garrison 
to  Kinlough,  over  which  Aghabohad,  one  of  the  Dartree  summits, 
frowns  from  a  height  of  1346  feet  The  sides  of  these  mountains 
present  numerous  ravines  formed  by  the  action  of  the  streams  that 
rush  into  the  lake.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Lough  Melvin  is  the 
Tillage  of  Kinlough,  in  an  open  tract  expanding  towards  the  sea,  and 
drained  \y  the  Drowes  River,  which  carries  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lough  Melvin  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal  at  the  hamlet  of  Bundrowea 
The  river  Duff,  which  separates  Leitnm  from  Sligo,  runs  into  the  Bay 
of  Donegal  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.    The  coast 


extends  for  about  six  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  Donegal  Bay.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  rocky  bluff,  rising  above  a  rough  stony  beaehf 
and  'is  exposed  to  the  whole  swell  of  the  Atlantia  There  is  no 
shelter  on  any  part  of  the  coast  There  are  salmon  fisheries  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Drowes  and  Duff  rivers. 

CommuniccUiona, — A  road  runs  from  Bundrowes,  through  Glenada 
to  Manorhamilton,  and  thence  by  the  west  side  of  Lough  Allen  to 
Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Drumsna,  whence  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  road 
runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  other  principal  roads 
in  the  northern  district  pursue  the  lines  of  the  several  valleys  radiating 
from  Manorhamilton.  The  chief  roads  in  the  southern  district  run 
east  and  west,  connecting  the  towns  and  villages  which  occupy  the 
northern  and  southern  maigins  of  the  open  limestone  country. 

Geology,  Mineraloffy,  Ac. — The  varieties  of  surface  in  Leitrim  indicate 
the  internal  structure  with  peculiar  precision.  The  flat-topped  moun- 
tain groups  showing  steep  escarpments  and  natural  terraces  belong  to 
the  millstone-grit  or  Lough  Allen  coal-formation.  The  undulating 
open  country  has  the  stratified  limestone  for  its  substratum,  and  the 
rough  coarse  land,  when  not  belonging  to  the  Lough  Allen  basin, 
generally  consists  of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  granwacke.  Where 
the  millstone-grit  formation  terminates,  the  stratified  limestone 
reappears,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  watered  by 
the  Bonnet  and  its  tributaries.  The  grit  and  sandstone  occur  however 
in  the  detached  formation  of  Dartree,  and  a  stripe  of  yellow  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  intervenes  between  the  external  limit  of  the  lime- 
stone and  the  sea.  The  only  primary  rock  within  the  county  occurs 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bonnet,  where 
the  granitic  and  trap  formation  of  the  Ox  Mountains  of  Sligo  is 
prolonged  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Manorhamilton.  Benbo,  which 
rises  about  the  middle  of  this  range,  is  a  mass  of  gneiss  passing  into 
mica-slate. 

The  smelting  of  iron  was  carried  on  in  several  places  round  Loa^ 
Allen  while  the  wood  of  the  native  forests  lasted.  The  iron-ore  of 
the  Lough  Allen  basin,  and  especially  that  raised  in  the  Arigna  mines, 
is  very  rich,  yielding  when  roasted  58'2  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 
The  chief  workable  beds  of  coal  are  in  the  Slieve-an-Ierin  Mountains 
and  in  the  valley  of  Arigna,  where  they  are  worked  to  some  extent 
for  smelting  purposes.  Lead-ore  ia  abundant,  but  no  mines  are  now 
worked.  Copper-ore  and  manganese  are  found  on  the  north  side  of 
Benbo.  Fullers'-earth,  potters'-clay,  steatite,  and  marls  are  also 
obtained  in  the  district  between  Dromahair  and  Lurganboy.  Chalybeate 
springs  are  numerous  on  the  bordere  of  the  Lough  Allen  district 

Climatej  Soil,  AffriaUtwe, — The  climate  is  raw  and  damp  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  county.  In  the  sheltered  vicinities  of 
Dromahair  and  Manorhamilton,  there  is  a  kindly  soil  resting  on  a 
limestone  bottom,  and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  The  southern 
division  is  more  genial,  if  not  less  damp,  than  the  northern.  The  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  stiff,  cold,  and  very  retentive  of  wet :  but  fertile 
in  the  valleys  where  the  subsoil  is  limestone.  The  best  tracts  are 
along  the  Shannon,  Rinn,  and  Bonnet  rivers,  and  iti  the  vicinity  of 
Drumsna,  Mohill,  Dromahair,  and  Manorhamilton.  The  principal 
crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay.  In  1853  there  were  84,695  acres 
under  crops,  namely : — ^wheat,  238  acres ;  oats,  29,516 ;  barley,  hers, 
rye,  peas,  and  beans,  516;  potatoes,  22,601 ;  turnips,  1635 ;  mangels, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  and  green  crops,  1746;  flax,  1316 ;  meadow 
and  clover,  27,127.  Including  an  equivalent  for  detached  trees,  ia 
1841  there  were  4528  acres  growing  timber.  The  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  rude  and  backward  in  the  extreme.  Leitrim  is  more  a  grazing 
than  an  agricultural  county.  Lai^  quantities  of  young  stock,  chiefly 
homed  cattle,  are  raised  on  the  pasturable  plains  of  the  southern 
district  On  14,206  holdings  in  1852  there  were  8188  hones,  5100 
mules  and  asses,  77,898  head  of  cattle,  10,450  sheep,  15,729  pigs, 
4789  goats,  and  167,571  head  of  poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  thus  enumerated  was  estimated  at  575,6222.  Turf  fuel  is  every- 
where abundant 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  almost  enturely  agricultural; 
linens  and  coarse  woollens  for  domestic  use  are  the  only  manufincturea 
of  any  importance.  Some  coarse  pottery  is  made  at  Dromahair,  The 
trade  of  the  county  is  chiefly  in  com,  butter,  and  live  stock. 

'  JHvisians  and  Tovms, — The  county  is  divided  into  five  baronies :-« 
Rossclogher,  north;  Dromahair,  between  Rossclogher  and  Loug& 
Allen;  CarrigaUen,  south-east ;  Leitrim,  south -west ;  and  Mohill,  south. 
CABniCK-ON-SHANNON,  MANOBHAMiLTOir,  and  MoBiLL,  the  only  towna 
of  any  importance  in  the  county,  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles. 

The  following  places  may  be  noticed :  the  populations  are  those  of 
1851 : — BcUlinamore,  a  neat  and  thriving  market-town  with  704  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  on  the  Yellow  River,  nearly  mid-way  between 
Lough  Garadice  and  St  John's  Lough,  14  miles  if.E.  from  Carrick-on- 
ShannoiL  It  contains  a  court-house  in  which  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held,  a  bridewell,  a  church,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Methodists.  There  is  a  dispensary.  The  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12th  and  November 
12th.  CarrigaUen^  is  situated  16  miles  £.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon^ 
and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  miserable  street :  population,  387.  A 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Monday,  and  flve  yeariy  £BirB  are  held.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  Drumsillagfa,  the  residence  of  A.  O'Brien,  Esq., 
and  Cioncarrick  Castle,  the  seat  of  H,  Sfimpson,  Esq.    Catkcarrigan^ 
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a  poor  Tillage  8  miles  N.E.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  is  situated  in 
the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  is  noticed  only  as  being  famoiis  for  its 
stock  fairs,  of  which  10  are  held  in  the  year.  Dromod,  a  village  10 
miles  S.  by  £.  from  Carrick-on-Sbannon,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lough  Boffin,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  and  has  a 
population  of  213.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  presents,  perhaps, 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  county.  Six  annual  fairs  are  held  in  Dromod. 
Jhomahairt  a  small  neat  village  of  346  inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bonnet,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  O'Rourks,  and  a 
fortified  mansion,  erected  by  Sir  E.  Yilliers  in  1626,  which  has  been 
of  late  partially  repaired.  Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Creevelea 
Abbey,  and  some  other  conventual  remains.  Xh-umkeeran,  population 
400,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  about  2  miles  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen,  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
qhapel,  a  dispensary,  and  a  petty  sessions  court.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  eleven  times  in  the  year. 
J)mmshambo  is  situated  half  a  mile  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Allen :  population,  522.  There  are  a  dispensary  and  a  petty 
sessions  court  in  the  town.  The  completion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon,  and  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  the  junction  of  the  short 
lateral  canal  of  the  Shannon  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough 
Allen,  have  rendered  this  an  improving  place.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday,  and  nine  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Di^umsna,  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  population  384,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  mail-coach  road  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arches.  The 
village,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  plantations  of  Mount 
Campbell,  the  demesne  and  residence  of  J.  Rowley,  Esq.,  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  a  comfortable,  thriving  appearance.  The  river  bank  is  formed 
into  quays,  where  agricultural  produce  is  shipped.  Jamestown,  a 
.small  village  of  212  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  1  mile  W.  from 
Drumsna,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Jamestown  was 
formerly  a  walled  town  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  fortifications 
there  remain  some  old  walls  and  a  gateway;  there  are  also  some 
vestiges  of  the  castle  built  here  by  Sir  C.  Coote  in  1623  to  command 
the  passage  of  the  Shannon.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  The  town  was  named  in  honour  of  James  L,  who 
granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  Shannon  between  Drumsna  and  Jamestown  forms  a  beautiful  curve, 
the  concave  side  of  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  extensive 
well-wooded  park  of  Charlestown,  the  seat  of  Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
A  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
KiUyclogher,  population  321,  a  village  possessing  a  market,  which  is 
held  weekly  on  Friday,  is  situated  near .  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  about  7  miles  N.R  from  Manorhamilton.  Leitnmy  population 
256,  besides  182  in  an  auxiliary  workhouse,  a  miserable  village  which 

S'ves  name  to  the  county  and  barony  of  Leitrim,  is  situated  on  the 
ft  bank  of  the  Shannon,  3  miles  N.K.E.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and  is  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  hamlet  of  Battlebridge  on  the  Ros- 
common side  of  the  river.  A  canal  joins  the  Shannon  at  Leitrim 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen.  Lurganboyf  a  small 
village,  is  situated  about  2  miles  W.  froni  Manorhamilton,  at  the  base 
of  Benbo  Mountain,  and  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Bonnet.  Five 
fairs  are  held  here  in  the  year.  Lead  and  copper  ores  have  been  found 
in  the  mountain  above  Luzganboy.  Newtowngore,  population  193, 
about  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Carrigallen,  has  a  market,  which  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday  from  September  to  March.  Tullaghan,  a  small  village 
on  the  sea-coast  about  a  mile  W.  from  Bundrowes,  is  frequented  by  sea- 
bathers  in  summer,  and  has  on  the  land  side  several  marine  villas. 

Leitrim  lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Kilmore.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six  members  to  the 
Irish  pcu*liament ;  it  now  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Leitrim  county  is  in  the  Connaught  circuit.  The  assizes  for 
the  coimty  are  held  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  where  the  county  jail  and 
court-house  are  situated.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  Ballinamore,  and  Manorhamilton ;  the  two  last  have  court- 
houses and  bridewells;  petty-sessions  are  held  in  13  places.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  84 
jMitients,  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Qalway.  The  medical 
charities  of  the  county  comprise  the  county  infirmary  at  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  a  fever  hospital  at  Mohill,  and  10  dispensaries.  The  Union 
workhouses  are  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manorhamilton,  and  Mohill. 
Loan  funds  are  in  operation  in  Annaduff  and  Cloone.  The  consta- 
bulaiy  force,  numbering  327  men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  where  also  are  military  barracks.  The  staff  of 
the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Mohill.  Stipendiary  magistrates 
are  stationed  at  Manorhamilton  and  Ballinamore ;  revenue  police  at 
prumshambo,  Manorhamilton,  Drumkeeran,  and  MohilL  The  county 
is  in  the  Military  District  of  Belfast  In  September  1852  there  were 
116  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  6056  male  and  5259 
female  children. 

Leitrim  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the  territoiy  called  Breifne^ 
or  Brenny  O'Rourk,  to  distinguish  it  from  Brenny  O'Reily,  the  present 
county  of  Cavan.  The  O'Rourks  maintained  their  independence  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Leitrim  was  first  roduced  to  shire-ground. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Irish  histoiy  it  is  said  to  have  formed 


part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Brian  O'Rourk  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  in  1588,  and  assisted  by  MacSweeney  and  a  body  of 
Munster  troops  held  the  castle  of  Dromahair  until  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Donegal  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  and  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
English  authorities  by  James  VL,  carried  to  London,  and  executed  for 
treason.  On  the  breaking  out  of  O'Donnel's  rebellion  in  1596,  Teague 
O'Rourk,  the  son  of  Brian,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Maguire,  prince  of  Fermanagh,  defeated  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  in 
a  pass  of  the  Curlew  Mountains,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  English, 
in  the  month  of  June  1597.  He  finally  submitted  in  1603,  and  took 
out  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  which  was  allotted  to  him 
on  an  English  tenure.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
the  Irish,  headed  by  Sir  Owen  O'Rourk,  seized  idl  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  at  Carrick-on-Shanaon 
and  Manorhamilton.  The  confiscations  which  followed  on  the  termi- 
nation of  these  wars  included  almost  all  the  lands  that  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  to  the  native  proprietors  under  former  attainders^ 
and  may  be  said  to  have  extinguished  the  family  of  O'Rourk. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Leitrim  are  not  very  interesting. 
There  are  some  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Fenagh,  founded  by  St.  Caiilin 
in  the  5th  century,  and  celebrated  during  the  early  period  of  Irish 
church  history  as  a  school  of  divinity.  The  abbey  of  Creevelea,  near 
Dromahair,  founded  by  the  wife  of  Owen  O'Rourk  in  1508,  was  an 
extensive  pile,  of  which  the  principal  walls  are  still  standing :  it 
contains  some  curious  tombs  and  monuments.  O'Rourk's  Hall  at 
Dromahair,  Castle  Longfield,  Cloncarrick  Castle,  Castle  Car,  and 
several  others  now  in  ruins,  belonged  to  the  O'Rourks.  Amongst 
the  more  modem  fortified  structures  the  most  perfect  is  the  castle  of 
Manorhamilton,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

LBIXLIP.      [KiLDABE.] 

LEMAN  LAKE  (Gknfersee,  Lake  of  Geneva),  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  Europe,  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Its  northern  or  convex  bank,  which 
forms  an  arc  of  about  53  miles  in  length,  not  reckoning  the  sinuosities, 
belongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  southern  or  ooncave 
side,  forming  an  arc  of  46  miles,  belongs  for  the  greater  port  to 
Savoy,  the  canton  of  Geneva  possessing  about  8  miles  :  f  it  at  the 
south-western,  and  the  canton  of  Yalals  4  miles  of  it  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  between  8  and 
9  miles  in  the  middle,  4  miles  towards  the  eastern  extremity  between 
Vevay  and  St.  Gingouph,  3  miles  in  its  western  part  opposite  Nyon, 
after  which  it  becomes  narrower,  being  reduced  to  1  mile  just  before 
reaching  Qeneva.  This  narrow  part,  which  is  about  14  miles  in  length 
from  Nyon  to  Geneva,  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  and  more  especially 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Leman  below  the 
cliffii  of  Meillerie,  on  the  Savoy  shore,  is  nearly  1000  feet ;  it  is  500 
feet  deep  near  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  from 
600  to  300  feet  in  other  places.  The  lake  seldom  if  ever  freezes; 
the  temperature  of  its  water  below  150  feet  depth  is  41**  of  Fahrenheit 
Its  surface  is  1150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  in  summer  it 
rises  sometimes  from  6  to  8  feet  higher,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  Alps.  The  water  reflects  a  bright  azure  tinge  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Rhdne,  coming  from  the  Valais,  enten 
the  lake  at  its  south-east  extremity,  where  the  waters  of  the  river  are 
muddy  coloured;  and  4hey  issue  out  of  the  lake  again  at  Genera, 
clear  and  of  a  deep  blue  tinge.  The  other  rivers  that  enter  the  lake 
are — 1,  the  Dranse  on  the  Savoy  side,  coming  from  the  Alps  of 
Faudgny;  2,  the  Venoge,  on  the  northern  or  Swiss  side,  which  rises 
in  the  Jura  and  enters  the  lake  between  Merges  and  Lausanne ;  3,  the 
Vevayse,  a  mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg, 
and  enters  the  lake  near  Vevay.  Though  the  Leman  Lake  does  not 
abound  so  much  with  fish  as  most  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  still  it 
affords  some  very  fine  and  large  sorts,  especially  trout,  pike,  carp,  perch, 
and  a  species  of  salmon  called  'omble  chevalier,'  which  is  much 
esteemed.  The  east  and  north-east  winds  are  the  most  violent  on 
this  lake,  and  when  they  blow  fresh  for  some  time  the  waves  rise  to 
a  considerable  height^  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  resembles  an  agitated 
sea.  The  most  dangerous  wind  is  the  Bomand,  or  south  wind,  which 
blows  in  sudden  gusts  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy.  A  regular  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  towns  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
by  means  of  steam-boats.  The  scenery  around  this  lake  has  been 
always  a  subject  of  admiration  to  travellers.  The  mountains  of  the 
Chablais,  being  a  lower  offset  of  the  Alps,  riser  dark  and  abrupt  along 
the  southern  shore,  some  of  their  summits  being  5000  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  beyond  them,  through  their  openings,  the  spectator  from 
several  points  of  the  Swiss  coast  sees  the  higher  Alps  of  Faucigny 
and  Mont  Blanc  itself  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  presents  the  wild  and  imposing  scenery  of  the 
narrow  deep  entrance  into  the  Valais  between  the  lofty  groups  of  the 
Dent  de  Morcle  and  Dent  du  Midi,  between  8000  and  9000  feet  high 
above  the  lake,  while  the  northern  or  Swiss  coast  displays  a  milder 
and  more  cheering  landscape  of  hills  rising,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  studded  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages  having  all  the  appearance  of  comfort 
and  industry. 

LEMBERG,  LEOPOL,  LWOW,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  of  the 
crownland  or  kingdom  of  Qalicisy  is  situated  in  49"*  52'  K.  lat.,  24* 
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E.  long.,  in  a  nnn'ow  valley  which  winds  round  the  southern  base  of 
the  Sandberg,  a  hill  orowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  castl^  of 
Lowenburg.  The  situation  is  pleasant,  but  not  suited  to  a  great  city, 
there  being  no  large  river,  but  only  a  small  stream,  the  Peltew,  which 
is  dry  in  summer.  The  city  is  868  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
population,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  foreign  students,  exceeds 
56,000,  nearly  20,000  of  whom  are  Jews.  When  Lemberg  belonged  to 
Poland  it  was  a  Very  ill-built  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  houses, 
but  it  has  been  extremely  improved  since  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria  There  are  now  many  handsome  buildings,  broad  straight 
streets,  and  lofty  houses  built  of  freestone,  which,  with  the  cupolas 
and  steeples  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  give  the  city,  especially 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  city  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  made  a  successful  defence  in  1666  against  the 
Russians,  and  in  1672  against  the  Turks.  In  1704  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  took  it  by  storm,  and  had  Stanislas  Leczinski,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  the  cathedral.  Under 
Joseph  II.  the  fortifications  were  pulled  down,  and  low  ramparts 
erected  instead,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  The  city  is  small,  and  surpassed  in  size  by  any  one  of  its  four 
suburbs — Halicz,  Krakow,  Zolkiew,  and  Brody — ^which  contain  also 
the  lai^gest  houses.  There  are  in  Lembex^  a  handsome  cathedral  and 
13  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  Armenian  and  a  Greek  cathe- 
dral, a  Lutheran  chapel,  8  synagogues,  and  9  convents.  Besides  being 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Armenian,  and  Greek  archbishops, 
of  the  Lutheran  superintendent,  and  a  chief  rabbi,  and  all  the  chief 
military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  crownland,  Lembei^  has  a 
university,  two  gymnasia,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Catholic 
theological  seminary,  numerous  schools,  and  several  large  hotels,  with 
many  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  In  the 
central  market-place  stands  the  rath-haus,  or  town-hall,  completed  in 
1835.  In  the  Dominican  church  is  a  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  to 
the  Countess  of  Dunin-Borowska.  The  Armenian  cathedral  and 
archiepisoopal  palace  form  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Krakow 
suburb.  The  Jews  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs  exclusively,  where  they 
have  the  finest  synagogue  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  University  of 
Lemberg  is  one  of  the  most  numerously-attended  in  Europe ;  it  has 
4  faculties — Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  taught 
by  85  professors :  the  number  of  students  in  1850  was  4208.  Tha 
university  library  contains  50,000  volumes.  The  academical  gymnasium 
in  the  same  year  had  22  professors  and  822  pupils,  and  the  Dominican 
gymnasium  21  professors  and  559  pupils.  There  is  a  museum  of  the 
productions  of  the  crownland  in  the  town;  a  public  library  of  60,000 
volumes  rich  in  Polish  literature ;  and  a  theatre.  The  manufactures 
of  broadcloth,  cotton-goods,  and  leather  have  become  much  more 
extensive  and  important  within  these  few  years  than  they  formerly 
'orere.  Lembei^  is  the  most  important  trading  town  in  Galida.  The 
commission  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  an  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  done  at  the  annual  fair  cadled  Dreikonigs  Hesse  commencing 
on  the  6th  of  Januaiy,  and  in  the  six  weeks  beginning  on  the  14th  of 
Januaiy,  whidi  is  called  Contractszeit  ('contract  time'),  when  the 
nobility  of  Galida  and  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers.  Christians  and 
Jews,  resort  to  this  place.  The  transit-trade  and  the  com  and  cattle 
markets  of  liemberg  are  very  important^  Lemberg  is  connected  with 
Vienna  by  electro-telegraphic  wires. 

LEMGO.      [LiPFE  DXTMOLD.] 

LEMNOS,  now  STALIM£NE,  one  of  the  northern  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  22  miles  south-west  of  Imbros. 
Its  area  is  about  147  square  miles,  and  its  population  8000,  all  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Turkish  garrison  and  governor.  The  har- 
bours of  Saut*  Antonio  and  Paradise,  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of 
tha  island  respectively,  divide  it  into  two  peninsular  portions.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  western  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  island 
produces  wine  and  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits ;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  timber*trees  and  in  wood  for  fuel  The  principal  harbour,  called 
Sant'  Antonio,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  is  lai^ge  and  safe. 
The  principal  town,  called  Lemnos,  or  Stalim^ne,  is  a  small  place  on 
the  west  coast  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  ship'buildlng  docks^  and 
a  castle  in  which  the  Turkish  governor  and  garrison  reside. 

Lemnos  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan 
fell  after  being  hurled  down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  established 
his  foif;es.  A  volcano  which  once  was  burning  on  the  island  may  have 
afforded  ground  for  the  fable.  The  Pelasgi,  being  driven  out  of  Attica, 
are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Lemnos ;  and  it  is  also  said  that, 
having  stolen  some  Athenian  women  and  carried  them  to  the  island, 
the  children  of  tiiese  women  despiaed  their  half-brethren  bom  of 
Pelasgian  women  :  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pelasgians  took  the 
resolutiou  of  murdering  both  the  Athenian  women  and  their  children. 
On  account  of  these  atrocities  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the 
ancient  Ghreeks.  The  Athenians,  led  by  Miltiades,  took  Lemnos  after 
their  conquest  of  the  Chersonesus.  (Herod.,  vL  140.)  A  labyrinth 
ia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (*  Hist.  Nat,'  xxxvL  19)  as  having  existed  on 
the  island,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  adorned  with  150  columns, 
and  with  gates  so  well  poised  that  a  child  could  throw  them  open. 
Pliny  says  that  remains  of  it  existed  in  his  time.  Lemnos  had  two 
towns,  Hephsestiaa  and  Myrina :  the  present  castle  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  latter. 
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The  *  terra  sigillata '  of  Lemnos  is  a  kind  of  earthy  substance  which 
was  once  and  is  stiU  supposed  by  Greeks  and  Turks  to  have  wonderful 
medicinal  properties.  It  Ss  dug  out  of  a  hill  in  the  island  with  great 
ceremony  and  at  particular  times,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  £^veraor 
and  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is  shaped  into  little  balls  stamped  with  the 
governor's  seal.    It  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather. 

LENA,  RIVER.    [Sibibia.] 

LENHAM.    [Kbht.] 

LENKORAN.    [Gboroia.1 

LENNEP.    [DOasBLDORP.J 

LENNOXTOWN.    [STiBLnrasHiBE.] 

LEOMINSTER,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Leominster,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lugg,  in  52*  18' 
N.  lat.,  2**  43'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hereford,  and 
187  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  5214.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  ths 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Hereford.  Leominster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  60,271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,910. 

Leominster^  locally  called  Lemster,  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
wheat  There  are  some  neat  modem  housea  The  market-place  is 
old  and  inconveniently  situated.  The  Butter  Cross  is  a  quaint  struc- 
ture of  wood  and  plaster,  erected  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  House 
of  Industry  was  originally  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  priory.  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century :  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  some  other  Dissentem 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary  in 
1554,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  who  pay  202.  a  year 
to  the  master ;  but  the  school  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  private 
school.  In  the  town  are  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market-day  is  Friday :  eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  oourse  of  the  year. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Races  are  annually  run  at 
Leominster  in  the  montii  of  August 

LEON,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Spain,  previously  a  kingdom,  ia 
bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  S.  by  Estremadura,  £.  by  Castilla  la  Vieja, 
and  W.  by  Galida  and  Portug^  It  is  situated  between  40°  4'  and 
43*  4'  N.  Ut,  3*  44'  and  r  13'  W.  long^  The  greatest  length  north 
to  south  is  about  175  miles  ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  about 
155  nules,  but  tibe  average  width  is  less  than  100  mil^  The  area  is 
20,059  squars  miles.  The  population  in  1849  was  1,098,888.  It  is 
now  divided  into  five  modem  provinces,  as  follows : — 


ProrinoM. 

Arsa  in  Square  Miles. 

Popolatioa  ia  1349. 

Leon        .... 

Salamanca  .        •        •    . 

TalUdoUd 

Zamora       ,        •        •    • 

Palenela          .        .        • 

5,894 
»,680 
S,3S9 
3,563 
1,733 

S38,88S 
240,000 
210,000 
180,000 
180,000 

Total    . 

20,059 

1,008,833 

Surf(Mce, — The  modem  provinoes  of  Leon  and  Palenda  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  the  old  province.  The  provinoes  of  Zamora  and 
Valladolid  fill  up  tiie  central  part  (that  of  Zamora  including  the 
district  of  Toro).  The  province  of  Salamanca  occupies  the  southem 
part 

The  province  of  Leon  is  divided  from  Asturias  by  that  part  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  which  is  called  the  Asturian  Mountains,  whence  seve- 
ral offiBets  extend  southward  into  Leon,  especially  one  great  mountain 
range  called  the  Sierra  de  loa  Cilleros,  which,  commencing  at  the  Pe&a 
de  Peharanda,  a  summit  11,000  feet  high,  unites  with  the  range  of 
Monte  Teleno,  and  extends  into  Portugal,  eeparatuag  the  basin  of  the 
Milko  (Mixiho)  from  that  of  the  Duero  (Douro).  At  the  point,  near 
Braganza,  where  this  mountain  range  reaches  the  boundary  of  Portu- 
gal it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  takes  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Portugal,  and  Uie  other,  called  the  Sierra  de  Culebra,  an 
easterly  direction,  forming  for  some  mUes  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Leon  and  Zamora.  Also,  at  the  point  where  the  Asturian 
Mountains  enter  Galicia^  another  mountain-range  runs  southward 
from  the  Pe&a  de  Pefiamarela  (9450  feet  high),  at  first  bearing  to  the 
west,  but  afterwards  to  the  east  till  it  joins  the  Monte  Teleno  north 
of  Braganza.  Thus,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Leon  there  is  a  dis- 
trict hemmed  in  by  mountains  forming  a  sort  of  drcumvallation 
round  a  central  concavity,  which  was  probably  onoe  a  large  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  burst  a  way  through  the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Sil 
is  joined  by  the  Cabrera.  The  dieii^ct  inclosed  by  this  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  is  called  the  Vierzo,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  by 
30  miles  in  width.  Besides  this  mountainous  district  several  other 
onsets  from  the  Asturian  Mountains  enter  the  provinces  of  Leon  and 
Palencia,  but  they  soon  sink  down  and  terminate  in  a  lofty  and  exten- 
sive plain,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Castilla  la 
Vieja.  This  plain  is  not  level,  but  undiUating,  intersected  by  ravines, 
and  cut  by  numerous  river-channels.  The  south  part  of  the  province 
of  Salamanca  is  mountainous,  being  separated  from  Estremadura  by 
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the  Sierra  de  Gredos  and  Sierra  de  Qata,  the  former  of  which  oooupies 
the  south-eBBtem  anglOi  The  great  central  plains  of  the  provinoe 
consiflt  for  the  most  part  of  the  fieah-water  lixoeatone  of  Ottilia  la 
Vieja^  which  funuahea  the  building  material  for  Yalladolid  and  other 
town&  , 

Riven. — The  provinoe  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Duero, 
with  the  exception  of  the  amidl  portion  at  the  north-western  angle, 
which  is  cut  off  by  the  Sierra  de  Cilleros :  thia  portion  belongs  to  the 
baain  of  the  Mi&o,  and  ia  watered  by  the  Sil  and  its  ttibutariea. 

The  Duero  crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west^  and  here  it  receives  many  of  its  largest  afflaenta 
On  the  right  or  northern  bank  it  receives  in  the  province  of  Yallado- 
lid the  Piaueiga  with  ita  tribatariea  the  Carrion  and  the  Esquiva ;  in 
the  province  of  Zamora  it  receives  the  Bio  Seco  with  its  afQuent  the 
SequUlo,  and  the  Esla,  which  has  many  tributaries,  the  largest  of 
wluch  are  iJie  Tera,  the  Orvigo,  the  Bemesga,  and  the  Cea.  All  these 
rivers  have  a  southern  course  from  the  Asturian  Mountains  and  the 
ridges  connected  with  them.  When  the  Duero  reaches  the  boundary 
of  Portugal  it  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  then  receives  on  its  left 
or  eastern  bank  the  Tormes,  the  Agueda^  and  other  smaller  rivers,  all 
of  which  rise  in  Uie  Sierra  de  Qredos  and  Sierra  de  Qata,  and  have  a 
north-western  course.     [Doubo.] 

CflwuUe  and  ProducHom, — The  climate  is  mild  in  the  spring  and 
hot  in  the  summer,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe.  The  Yierzo  and 
the  other  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  well  wooded  with 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  other  trees.  The  extensive  plains  in  the  central 
part  of  iba  province  produce  abundance  of  com,  though  the  agricul- 
ture is  veiy  imperfect  These  wide  plains  are  without  trees,  and 
almost  without  houses,  dreary  and  wearisome  to  the  traveller,  dusty 
in  summer  and  muddy  in  winter.  The  villages  are  built  with  mud 
mixed  with  straw ;  most  of  the  houses  are  without  windows,  and 
where  there  are  windows  they  are  seldom  glazed.  A  large  door 
answers  all  purpfiaea.  Wine  and  flax  also  form  part  of  the  produce, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  abundance.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared,  and  the  asses  and  mules  of  this 
province  are  celebrated  throughout  Spain  for  their  size  and  usefulness 
aa  beasts  of  burden.  There  are  few  manufactures :  coarse  woollen 
and  Hnen  cloths  are  made,  and  much  flax  is  spun  by  the  distaff,  and 
bleached,  and  forms  an  article  of  export 

2WiUL-^The  dty  of  Loon,  now  a  decayed  town,  with  a  population 
of  only  5760,  waa  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
of  the  ancient  province.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  Leon.  It  is  situated  in  42"  SO'  N.  lat,  5''  85'  W.  long., 
about  180  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid.  It  stands  in  the  angle  formed 
bv  the  junction  of  the  Torio  with  the  Bemesga^  in  a  i^easant  district 
aboundmg  in  fruit-treea.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishop  not  subject  to  any 
primate,  and  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  walls 
are  much  decayed,  but  are  best  preserved  on  the  north  side,  where 
they  are  flanked  by  numerous  semi-circular  towers  not  higher  than 
the  walls  themselves.  A  wall  runs  also  through  the  centre.  The 
eity  still  looks  well  at  a  diBtanoe,  and  the  approach  over  the  bridge 
passes  along  a  pleasant  alameda ;  but  the  intenor  is  gloomy,  dull,  and 
ruinous.  The  cathedral  is  the  boast  of  Leon.  It  is  an  early  specimen 
of  pointed  gothic  architecture,  built  of  a  beautiful  cream-coloured 
stone,  and  is  an  exceedingly  light  and  elegant  structure.  The  west 
entrance  has  an  open  plaza  in  fronts  with  a  fountain.  It  has  a  tower 
on  each  side,  throe  doorways  of  pointed  arches,  and  a  noble  rose- 
window  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle.  The  south  front  has  also  a  plaza^ 
and  three  pointed  doorways.  The  north  entrance  has  been  modernised 
with  balustrades.  The  east  end  is  semicircular,  with  flying  buttresses 
and  pinnades.  All  the  fronts  are  enriched  with  elaborate  sculpture. 
The  interior  is  light  and  simple,  but  is  now  without  pictures.  In  its 
pristine  state  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals 
then  existing  in  the  world.  Opposite  the  caUiednd  is  the  bishop's 
palace.    The  chTiroh  of  San  Isidore  was  begun  in  1063 ;  the  burial 

Elace  of  the  kings  of  Leon  ia  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  it  is 
>w  and  dark,  and  contains  many  tombs  of  wood  a&d  stone.  Outside 
the  town,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Beraesga,  is  the  convent  of  San 
Marcos  de  Leon,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  order  of  Santiaga 
It  is  of  the  renaissance  style,  and  is  of  very  great  extent,  though  one 
wing  was  never  commenced.  There  are  still  some  of  the  palaces  of 
the  old  nobles  of  Leon,  the  Ousnuuu^  the  Condes,  the  Ponces ;  and 
there  is  a  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall,  built  in  1585.  The 
Casa  de  Espositos  (hospital  for  orphans)  ia  a  very  large  building 
outside  the  town,  north  of  the  rose-p«rfumed  alameda. 

AstorgOf  in  the  province  of  Leon,  82  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  city 
of  Leon,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  At^wriea  Augusta  of  the  Romans, 
which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ('Hist  Nat,'  ill  8)  waa  '*urbs  magnifica," 
a  magnificent  dty,  capital  of  the  Astnres.  Even  now  it  presents 
evidences  of  high  antiquity,  in  its  walls  and  in  two  Roman  tombs 
near  the  Puerto  de  Hierro  (Iron-Qate).  The  walls  are  similar  to  those 
of  Leon,  but  are  in  a  more  perfect  state,  flanked  by  many  semi- 
dreular  towers,  none  of  which  rise  higher  than  the  walls.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  8000.  The  cathe- 
dra], bunt  in  1471,  has  been  disfigured  by  repairs  and  alterations. 
It  has  two  towers,  one  of  gray-stone,  the  other  of  red-stone.  The 
retaUo,  a  carved  altar-piece  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  was  executed  in  1569  by  Qaspar  Beoerra^  and  is  perhaps  the 


most  remarkable  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Peniosula,  but  has  been 
injured  by  re-painting.  AstoTga  has  long  been  Uie  chief  town  of  the 
Maragateria,  or  country  of  the  Maragatos,  a  peculiar  race  of  people, 
who  are  almost  all  carriers  (ameros),  celebrated  for  their  fine  beasts 
of  burden  (asses  and  mules),  and  distioguished  for  the  extent  and 
honesty  of  their  transactions.  The  Maragateria  comprises  a  district 
of  about  200  square  miles,  with  36  villagea.  For  an  account  of  this 
singular  people,  see  Ford's  *  Handbook,'  voL  11  p.  598. 

ienammte,  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  88  miles  S.  from  Leon,  con- 
tains a  population  of  2600.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Orvigo  with  the  £sla»  but  not  close  to  dther  river.  It 
is  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  and  has  a  fine  old  ruin  of  a  castle,  but 
the  town  is  now  a  poor  placa  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
remarkable  tower,  and  round  Saxon  ardiea. 

.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  fortified  town  in  the  provinoe  of  Salamanca,  60 
miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of  Salamanca,  and  16  miles  £.  from  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  is  aituated  on  a  alight  eminence,  on  the  right  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Agueda.  A  bridge  of  seven  arches  crosses  the 
river.  The  town  oonta[ms  a  population  of  4700,  and  ia  rather  a  poor 
place.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  b^un  in  1190, 
and  enlarged  in  1538 ;  it  waa  much  injured  during  the  aiegea  of  tlie 
fortress.  The  fortifications  consist  of  a  wall,  cUtch,  and  dtadeL 
Though  not  in  itself  very  strongs  it  was  considered,  duriog  the  Penin- 
sular War,  as  a  military  position  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was 
taken  by  Massena  from  Uie  Spaniards  July  10th,  1810,  and  retaken  from 
the  French  by  Wellington,  Januarv  19th,  1812. 

ZedeamOf  in  the  province  of  Sslamanca,  22  miles  N.W.  from  the 
dty  of  Salamanca^  standa  on  the  left  or  aouth-west  bank  of  tbe 
Tormes,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge  built  on  Roman  foundations. 
The  walls  of  the  town  are  of  singular  construction,  and  are  thought 
to  be  older  than  the  times  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  very  andent^ 
and  many  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  and  around  it  Population, 
2000.  The  warm  baths  of  Ledesma  are  about  7  miles  to  the 
south-east 

Medina  del  Oampo,  in  the  province  of  Yalladolid,  80  miles  S.SbW. 
from  the  dty  of  Yalladolid,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Gampo,  or  level 
district,  which  produces  com  in  abundanca  This  town  was  formerly 
one  of  the  prindpal  dties  of  Spain,  and  the  residence  of  the  court, 
but  is  now  an  inoonsidenble  place  with  a  population  of  2800.  The 
great  square  is  remarkable,  surrounded  by  a  massive  piazza,  over 
which  rise  dark-looking  buildings  of  great  antiquity.  Ruins  are 
scattered  round  the  town  on  every  dde,.  atteating  the  former  great- 
ness of  this  dty  of  the  plain. 

Medina  de  Bio  Seco,  in  the  province  of  Yalladolid,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  from  the  dtv  of  Yalladolid,  stands  on  the  right  or  north-west 
bank  of  the  Sequilla,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Rio  Seco.  It  ia  a  very 
ancient  town,  with  narrow  ill-paved  strees.    The  population  ia  4700. 

PaUncia^  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Palenda,  80  milea  N.N.EL  from 
the  dty  of  Yalladolid,  is  an  andent  dty,  which  had  a  university 
founded  in  the  10th  century,  but  transferred  to  Salamanca  in  1239. 
It  stands  on  the  eaat  bank  of  the  Carrion,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
stone  bridge.  It  is  indoeed  by  old  vraUs,  which  are  surrounded  with 
alamedas.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  wide  tredess  plains,  but 
ia  well  ntuated  for  eommeroe,  and  ia  fiimoua  for  ita  trade  in  wool.  It 
contains  a  cathedral  of  light  and  degant  architecture,  built  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Leon,  1821-1504,  and  contaiuing  acme  beautiful 
paintings  by  Murillo.  The  hospital  of  San  Lazaro  was  once  tiie 
pdace  of  Rodrigo  Diaz,  the  Old  Oampeador,  who  was  here  married 
to  Ximena. 

Pmftrrada,  in  the  Yierzo  of  the  province  of  Leon,  65  miles  W.  from 
the  dty  of  Leon,  stands  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Baesa 
with  tiie  SiL  The  bridge  here  was  built  for  the  passage  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Santiago  in  Galida,  and  the  town  alterwanis  bdonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars.     Populatian,  2500. 

SahagMm,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  87  miles  S.B.  from  the  dty  of 
Leon,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cea.  There  are  remaina  of  walla 
and  a  castle.  The  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of  San  Faoundo  was 
founded  in  905,  and  refounded  by  Alonzo  YL  The  gothic  church 
was  finished  in  1188.  Alonzo  and  his  five  wivea  were  buried  here. 
The  marble  sepulchre  with  a  statue  of  the  king  is  superb.  There  are 
other  tombs.  The  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  French  in  1810.  The 
population  of  this  town  is  about  2500. 

iSoZomanca  is  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Salamanca.     [Sala* 

HARCA.] 

Toro,  in  the  provinoe  of  Zamora,  20  milea  E.  firom  the  tovrai  of 
Zamora^  and  40  miles  N.  by  K  from  Salamancsi  is  situated  on  tbe 
north  bank  of  the  Duero.  It  waa  formeriy  a  city  of  importance,  and 
capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Toro.  It  is  inclosed  by  old  walls,  has  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Duero,  and  contains  a  ruined  palace  of  the  Infante 
Don  Ghuraia,  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Berwick,  a  town-hall,  and  aplaaa- 
de-toros  (bull-arena).  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  but  dirty,  and 
the  iron-barred  windows  (rejas)  give  it  a  prison-like  look.  Population, 
6900. 

VaUadoUd  ia  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yalladolid.  [Yalla- 
dolid.] 

VUUtfranea  del  Vieno,  in  the  provinoe  of  Leon,  and  72  milea  W. 
from  the  dty  of  Leon,  is  a  Swiss-like  town,  buUt  in  a  mountain-gorge. 
It  is  surrounded  by  vine-plantationa.     At  the  entrance  is  a  lai^ge 
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squaro  fortress-ioatision,  and  a  large  Franciscan  convent  on  an  eminence 
which  over-looks  the  town.    Population,  8000. 

Zomoro,  capital  of  the  province  of  Zamoniy  66  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
the  city  of  Leon,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duero,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  Santiago.  It  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  in 
Moon^  times  is  said  to  have  been  indoeed  by  seven  lines  of  walls, 
with  a  moat  between  each.  It  is  now  a  decayed  place,  but  contains 
a  good  deal  of  curious  but  dilapidated  medisBval  architecture.  The 
cathedral  is  very  ancient.  It  has  a  massive  square  tower,  and  has 
round  Norman  arches,  with  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  same 
style.  The  present  cl<»Bter8,  of  simple  Doxio^  were  completed  in  1621. 
Near  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop's  palacei  The  pidaca  of  Doha 
Urraca,  which  occupies  the  extreme  point  of  the  city,  is  a  ruin.  The 
church  of  La  Magdalena,  which  belonged  to  the  Templars,  and  after- 
wards to  the  order  of  San  Juan  of  Jemsidem,  is  a  simple  solid  edifice 
of  the  12th  century.  Outside  the  walla  is  a  pleasant  alameda,  with 
fountains  and  stone  benches.    The  population  in  1845  was  9920. 

HiMtory. — Leon  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  kingdoms  which 
were  formed  by  the  Christians  out  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
the  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  having  been  established  by  Pelayo  and  his  successors,  Alfonso 
the  Oatholie  (▲.!>.  789-757)  extended  it  by  the  conquest  of  the  towns  of 
Leon,  Astorga,  Zamora^  and  others.  These  places  however  were  held 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  either  paying  tribute  to  the  neighbouring 
Moors,  or  having  to  defend  them  against  their  incursions.  It  was 
Garcia,  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  IIL,  who  about  a.d.  910  trans* 
ferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty  from  Oriedo  to  Leon.  Henceforth  the 
Christian  kingdom  in  northern  Spain  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  and  was  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarra,  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebra  The  counts  of  CastUla,  who  had 
formed  another  Christian  state  between  the  two,  were  for  a  time 
dependent,  nominally  at  least,  on  the  kings  of  Leon,  until  a.Su  1025, 
when  Castilla  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house  of  Navarrsu  The  boundaries  of  all  these  kingdoms  were 
of  course  not  clearly  or  fixedly  determined.  Almost  always  at  war, 
either  with  the  Moors  or  among  themselves,  the  extent  of  their 
respective  territories  varied  with  every  reign,  or  rather  with  every 
fresh  campaign.  The  male  line  of  the  kings  of  Leon  in  1087  became 
extinct  with  fiermudo  IIL,  whose  sister  had  married  Fernando,  king 
of  Castilla,  thus  uoiting  the  two  crowns ;  but  at  his  death,  Sanoho, 
one  of  his  sons,  had  Castilla,  and  Alfonso  had  Leon  and  Oviedo.  The 
two  kingdoms  remained  distinct,  although  their  crowns  were  some- 
times worn  by  the  same  person,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until 
Fernando  IIL,  in  1280,  permanentiy  united  them,  awsuming  the  title 
of  King  of  Leon  and  Castilla,  n^oh  his  suocesson  retained. 

(Ford,  Handbooh  of  Spain;  Mudos,  Diedonario  de  StpaAa ; 
Hoskins,  jS^pom  aa  U  ii^  1851.) 

LEONARD'S,  ST.    [HAmNos.] 

LEONESSA    [Abbuzzo.] 

LEPANTO,  QULF  OF,  a  narrow  sea  75  miles  in  length  from  west 
to  east,  extending  between  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  mainland  of  Greece.  It  is  entered  from  the  west  from  an 
outer  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  by  a  strait  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide  (called  the  Strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometimes  the  Little 
Dardanelles),  which  is  defended  by  two  casties — ^the  castle  of  Morea, 
on  the  promontory  ancientiy  called  Bhiwa^;  and  the  castie  of  Roumili, 
on  the  promontory  of  Anitiirrhiwn,  This  strait  seems  to  have  been 
not  quite  a  mile  'vnde  in  ancient  times,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Thucydides,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  A  few  miles  inside  of  the  straits,  on 
the  northern  coast^  is  the  town  of  Zepanto,  the  ancient  Naupaetot, 
and  still  called  by  tiie  Greeks  Nepaetos,  bailt  on  a  hill,  and  commanded 
by  a  castle,  with#a  good  harbour,  and  between  2000  and  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  was  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  the  Venetians, 
who  fortified  it  and  sustained  several  sieges  against  the  Turks,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  given  up  by  Venice  at  tiie  peace  of  Carlowita  in 
1697,  as  well  as  the  castie  of  Boumili  and  the  fortress  of  Prevesa, 
while  the  republic  retained  the  Morea.  The  country  around  Lepanto, 
which  is  part  of  ancient  LocnB,  produces  wine,  oU,  com,  rice,  and 
tobacco.    Leather  is  also  an  article  of  export 

The  sea  of  Lepanto  widens  towards  the  middle  to  the  breadth  of 
12  or  18  miles,  exclusive  of  several  deep  bays  which  indent  its 
northern  coast,  especially  the  Bay  of  Salona,  the  ancient  Crisssan  Gulf, 
which  stretches  about  8  miles  to  the  north.  The  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Sea  of  Lepanto  terminates  in  two  bays :  that  of  Corinth  to  the 
south-east,  where  the  Leohseum,  or  western  harbour  of  Corinth  once 
was ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Alqyonian  Sea,  which  is  deeper  and 
extends  to  the  north-«ast,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Megaris  and 
stretching  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithssron.  This  last  bay  is  now 
called  Liyadostro.  The  ancient  Corinthian  Gulf  comprised  the  Gulf 
of  Patras  aa  weU  as  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto ;  its  western  boundary 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eya&uBy  according  to  Strabo  (or 
according  to  others,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis),  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus  now  Kalogria,  the  most  north-western  point  of 
Achaia.  The  whole  of  the  mner  bay  east  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  originally  called  the  CriBssaan  Gulf;  it 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  Delphian  Gulf.  In  later  times,  when 
the  name  Corinthian  Gulf   (which  most   probably  was   originally 


applied  to  the  bay  on  which  Lechaum,  the  harbour  of  Corinth, 
stood)  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  tiie  inner  sea,  the  term  Criasseaa 
Gulf  was  generally  confined  to  the  inlet  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 
The  inner  gulf  resembles  a  large  inland  lake;  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  in  scenery  surpasses  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  north  Italy. 

Lepanto  has  given  its  luune  to  a  celebrated  naval  battle  between 
Turks  and  Christians,  fou^t  on  October  7th  1571,  in  which  the 
Ottomans  were  utterly  defeated.  The  Christiaa  allied  fleet,  consisting 
of  Spanish,  Venetian,  Genoese,  and  Papal  ships,,  about  210  in  all,  was 
commanded  by  John  of  Austria.  The  Tvaeka,  with  about  800  saU, 
were  commanded  by  AU  Pasha.  The  Christian  fleet  was  stationed  off 
the  mouth  of  the  AohelotU^  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patra% 
when  the  Turkish  fleet  came  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  to  meet  it 
The  Christians  broke  through  the  oentx«  of  the  Turkish  line,  took 
the  admiral's  ship,  and  killed  the  admiral  All.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turidsh  right  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Venetian  ships  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottomans  became  complete.  More  than  8000  of  the 
Christians  were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  were  wounded.  The 
Venetian  commander,  Barbarigo,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
viotory,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  expired  after  seeing  the  Turks 
utterly  defeated.  The  loss  of  the  Ottomans  was  much  groater,  as  the 
Christians  gave  no  quarter  during  the  heat  of  the  battie.  Beieral 
thousand  Christiaa  daves,  who  were  employed  to  row  the  Turkidi 
galleys  were  liberated :  107  Turkish  ships  were  taken,  and  most  of 
the  others  were  sunk;  about  80  or  40  escaped.  This  defsat  com* 
pletely  destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Herrera,  the  Spanish  poet,  wrote  aomei  of  his  finest  odes 
in  commemoration  of  the  battie.  Cervantes,  who  served  on  bofla4 
one  of  the  ships,  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  for  life  the  use  of 
his  left  hand.  The  battie  of  Lepanto  is  often  called  by  Italian  writers 
the  battie  of  the  Cursolari,  from  the  modem  name  of  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aoheloiis,  where  the  Christian  fleet  was  stationed 
before  the  engagement 

(Leake;  Vb&h,  Meisen  en  OrieekekUmd;  Herrera;  Botta^  Storia 
d'lteUia ;  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  JRoman  Cfeoarmahy.) 

LE-PONT-DU-BBAU-VOISIN.    [Isftaa.] 

LERENA.      [ESTBBHADDBA.] 

LERICI.    [Genoa.] 

LEKIDA.    [Cataluma.] 

LERMA.    [Castilla  la  Vibja.] 

LERWICK.    [Shitland.] 

LESBOS,  a  large  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  being  sepwated  from  the  coast  of  Troas  by  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf.  Its  length  is  60  miles,  from  Cape  ffigrium,  which  is  its  north- 
western extremity,  to  Cape  Malia,  at  its  south-east  end,  which  last 
looks  directly  into  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  breadth 
of  the  island  is  very  unequal,  owing  to  some  deep  gulfii  which  indent 
its  coast,  and  varies  from  7  to  16  miles.  MUyH^M,  the  chief  town  of 
the  island,  lies  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  opposite  tAie  coast  of  the 
ancient  ^lis.  It  had  formerly  two  harbours,  was  a  place  of  gi«at 
importance,  and  sent  out  numerous  colonies.  Mitylene  still  exists  as 
a  villsge^  and  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  Methymna,  another  ancient 
town  of  Lesbos,  stood  on  its  north-east  coast,  opposite  Cape  Leotnm 
on  the  coast  of  Troas.  The  deep  Bay  of  Fjrrrha,  wh\oh  mdents  the 
middle  of  the  island,  was  called  Swtiptu  Pyrrhoem,  now  Porto  Kaloni ; 
the  other  bay,  farther  south,  west  of  Cape  Malia,  is  now  named  Porto 
di  Jero.  The  itiand  has  many  villages,  but  no  town  of  any  import- 
ance, and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  Is 
considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  Greek  islands. 
The  idand  ib  htbersected  by  a  rong  range  of  mountains  clothed  with 
pine-woods,  skirted  on  the  lower  slopes  by  olive-groves  and  vineyards. 
The  plains  are  partially  cultivated;  but  for  tike  most  part  they  are 
planted  with  fruit-trees.  Grapes,  figs,  oil,  and  pine-timber  for  ship- 
building are  the  chief  exports.  The  wine  now  made  on  the  island  is  infe- 
rior. Sufficient  com  is  not  grown  for  the  inhaUtaats.  In  andent  times 
Lesbos  was  known  as  a  plan  of  refinement,  luxury,  and  licentiousness. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgians  ; 
it  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  .fiolians  in  their  great  migration. 
The  children  of  Orestes  are  said,  after  fifteen  years  of  victssitudes  and 
strife,  to  have  conquered  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Pittaoua,  who  flourished  about  B.a  600,  became  tyrant  of  Mitylene, 
and  he  sustained  a  war  agaiust  the  Athenians,  whom  he  ultimately 
defeated.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  tiie 
fall  of  which  Lesbos  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  Persia. 
After  the  battie  of  Mycale  (b.o.  479)  Lesbos  freed  itself  from  Persian 
dependence,  and  became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  people  of  Mitylene  being  accused  of  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Lacedamonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet  against  them ;  the  walls 
of  Mitylene  were  razed,  and  many  of  its  wesdthier  inhabitants  put  to 
death.  The  whole  island,  except  the  territory  of  Methymna,  which 
was  spared,  was  distributed  among  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were 
rented  to  the  former  proprietors.  (Thucydides,  ill  86-49;  Strabo,  xili.) 

Lesbos  passed  suocesdvely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Bysantines ;  it  was  afterwards  captured  by  the 
Venetians,  A.IX  1185,  recaptured  by  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  seised  by 
the  Turks,  who  retain  it  to  this  day.  In  the  war  of  Greek  inde* 
pendence  Lesbos  lost  nearly  half  of  its  population. 
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LESGHISTAN.    [Qkoboia.] 

LESLIE.   JTlFKSHIBB.] 

LES-MARTlGUES.    [BouoHES-Du-RHdNE.] 

LESNEYEN.    [FiNiratRB.] 

LESPARRE.    [QiBONDE.] 

LES-RICETS.    [AUBE.] 

LESSINES.    [Haxkault.] 

LESSOE.    [Aalbobo.] 

LETHAK.    [Fobfabsbibb.] 

LETTERKENliT,  county  of  Donegal,  Lreland,  a  marketr  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  aboye  the  left  bank  of  the  Swilly,  at  about  a  mile  above  its 
entrance  into  Lough  Swilly,  in  54**  bV  N.  lat.,  7*"  44'  W.  long.,  15  miles 
K.W.  from  Lifford,  140  miles  K.N.W.  from  Dublin.  In  1861  the  popu- 
lation was  1947,  brides  233  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  101,207 
acres  and  a  population  of  20,665  in  1851.  The  town  of  Letterkenny 
consists  principally  of  one  long  straggling  street,  which  however  con- 
tains some  g(K)d  retail  shops.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  a  Sioman  Catholic  chapel,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a 
court>house,  fever-hospital,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  There  are  also 
a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  a  loan-fund.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  police. 
The  creek  of  Ballyraine,  called  the  Port  of  Letterkenny,  is  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town,  and  admits  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  com,  butter,  eggs,  and  hides ;  the  imports  consist  of  colo- 
nial produce,  manufactured  goods,  iron,  coal,  oak-bark,  fish,  &c.  The 
sceneiy  of  Qlen-Swilly  above  Letterkenny,  and  of  Lough  Swilly  below, 
presents  much  picturesque  beauty. 

LEUCADIA.    [Ionian  Islands,  Santa  Matira,\ 

LEUCATE.    [AUDK.] 

LEUCHTENBERG  is  a  loidship  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which 
has  an  area  of  84  square  nules,  and  a  population  of  about  5800.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  B5hmerwald,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Luhe,  a  feeder  of  the  Naab,  which  river  joins  the  Danube  just 
above  Ratisbon.  Till  1806  it  was  a  landgraviate,  the  prince  of  which 
had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  It  is  called  after  the 
ancient  mountain  castle  of  Leuchtenbei^g,  in  the  village  of  that  name 
situated  on  the  Luhe,  the  original  seat  of  the  landgraves.  The  male 
line  becoming  extinct  in  1646,  the  country  fell  to  Bavaria.  In  1817 
the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  gave  it,  with  the  princi- 
pality of  Eichstiidt,  to  his  son-in-law  Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Duka  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  title  of  royal  highness  was 
conferred  on  the  duke  and  his  successors  according  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  rank  of  princes  and  princesses  of  Leuchtenbeif;, 
with  the  title  of  serene  highness,  on  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  dukes  of  Leuchtenberg  were  also  declared  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne  in  case  the  royal  line  of  Bavaria  shotUd  become  extinct ; 
and  OB  the  other  hand,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Leuchtenberg,  its  possessions  return  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  2,320,812  Rhenish  florins  to  the 
female  line.    [Eichstadt.] 

LEUZE.    [Hainault.] 

LEVA'NT,  LEYA'NTE,  an'ItaUan  word,  which  means  the  East, 
and  which  is  also  commonly  used,  especially  among  seafaring  and 
commercial  people  of  the  countries  bordering  on  tiie  Mediterranean, 
to  designate  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  shores  of  that  sea,  namely,  those  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  harbours  of  which  are  styled '  Scale  di 
Levante,*  in  French  'Echelles  du  Levant'  (<Staun  of  the  East'). 
Smyrna,  Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  the  harbours  of  Cyprus  and 
other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  are  included  within  this  denomi- 
nation. The  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  more  particularly 
that  mixed  population  which  is  found  in  the  sea-port  towns,  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  settled  there,  and  of  Gr«ek,  Armenian,  or 
Syrian  mothers,  are  called  Levantines.  They  speak  Greek  among 
themselves,  but  their  medium  of  intercourse  with  European  seamen 
and  traders  is  a  very  corrupt  Italian  mixed  up  with  modem  Greek 
words,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Lingua  Franca.' 

Levant  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hydres  Isles.     rHTftBBi.1 

LEVANTO.    [Gbnoa.]  ^  ^ 

LEVBN.    [Fifbshibb.] 

LEVEN,  LOCH.    [Kinbosmhibe.] 

LEVROUX.    [Indbb.] 

LEWES,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Ouse,  in  50"  52'  N.  lat,  0*  1'  E.  long.,  distant  ^  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Chichester,  50  miles  S.  from  LcQidon  by  road,  and  50  miles  by 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Lewes  in  1851  was  9533.  The  borough 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaoonry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Lewes  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  7  parishes,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  9821. 

Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Lewes  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  town  had  acquired  its  present  name  some  centuries 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  Lewes,  with  a  wide  tract  of  country 
besides,  wsa  given  by  William  L  to  William  earl  of  Wanenne,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Gundreda.  The  earl  made  Lewes  his  chief 
residence ;  and  in  the  priory  of  Lewes,  which  they  had  founded,  he 


sad  his  wife  were  buried.  The  bodies  of  both  the  earl  and  Gundreda 
were  discovered  in  their  original  leaden  coffins  when  the  priory  ground 
was  excavated  in  1845.  On  May  14th,  1264,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
LeweJ  by  Henry  IIL  with  his  brother  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  his  son.  Prince  Edward,  against  the  Confederated  Barons  under 
Simon  de  Montfort,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  and 
the  capture  of  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

The  town  of  Lewes  is  built  on  the  uneven  slope  of  a  chalk  hill,  one 
of  the  South  Downs,  while  other  and  loftier  hills  of  the  same  range 
surround  and  shelter  it  on  almost  every  sid&  The  streets  are  well 
built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  public  buildings  ard 
the  chmrches,  the  assize-hall,  and  the  house  of  correction.  St  Anne's, 
though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  churches  in  the  town,  is  the  most 
interesting ;  it  is  a  very  neat  example  of  the  early  English  style.  The 
church  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Cliffe  is  of  the  perpendicidar  style. 
St  Michael's  and  St  John  the  Baptist,  at  Southover,  have  been 
modernised  and  denuded  of  all  architectural  character.  All  Saints 
and  St  John's  are  modem  brick  buildings.  Willing  church  was 
erected  in  1628.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Huutingtonians,  Calvioista, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town ;  and 
there  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  The  Free  Grammar 
school  of  Lewes  and  Southover,  originally  founded  and  endowed  by 
Agnes  Morley  in  1512,  is  free  to  12  children  of  the  burgesses  of 
Lewis,  and  had  42  scholars  in  1852.  In  the  town  are  a  mechanics 
institute,  subscription  library,  assembly-room,  record-room,  fta  The 
county-hall  was  erected  in  1812  at  an  expense  of  15,000^  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  90  feet  long  and  about  the  same  width,  and  com- 
prises a  council-chamber,  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  record-rooms, 
and  other  convenient  apartments.  The  house  of  correction  was  erected 
in  1793,  and  enlarged  in  1817.  A  county  jail  has  been  recenUy  erected 
outside  the  town.  The  summer  and  winter  assizes  are  held  at  Lewes ; 
likewise  the  general  quarter-sessions  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
shire,  and  a  county  court  The  borough  has  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Grain  and 
malt,  sheep  and  cattle,  are  now  the  principal  articles  of  traffia  Brew- 
ing, taiming,  rope-  and  twine-making,  and  lime-burning  are  extensively 
carried  on.  Newhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  about  eight  miles 
below  the  town,  is  the  port  of  Lewes.  The  fairs  for  cattie  are  held  on 
May  8  th  and  the  beginning  of  June ;  those  for  sheep  on  September  21st 
and  October  2nd.  The  average  number  of  sheep  sold  annually  at  these 
fairs  is  estimated  to  exceed  100,000.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

Lewes  Castle  is  of  Norman  date ;  the  chief  portions  remaining  are 
the  gatehouse  and  the  keep,  both  of  massive  proportions,  but  much 
altered.  The  interior  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  local  museum.  Of  the 
priory  the  remains  are  few,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The 
building  is  situated  just  outside  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Southover. 
The  railway  is  carried  through  the  priory  precincts,  and  in  constructing 
it  a  place  of  interment,  besides  the  priory  burial-ground,  was  cut 
through.  Thirteen  waggon-loads  of  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
removed.  It  was  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  they  were 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  battie. 

LEWIS,  ISLAND  OF.    [Ross-shibe.] 

LEWISHAM,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Lewisham,  is  situated  in  51"  27'  N.  lat,  0"  I'  W.  long., 
distant  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  LondoiL  The  population  of  the  village 
in  1851  was  6097.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaoonry  of 
Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London.  Lewisham  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  «rea  of  15,767  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  34,738. 

The  villajg;e  of  Lewisham  stretches  along  the  road  to  Bromley  for 
above  a  mile.  Many  of  the  houses  are  la^e  and  well  built,  and  the 
road  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  is  bordered  fay  lofty  elms.  Lewisham 
is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  London  merchants  There  are 
three  or  four  corn-mills  on  the  Ravensboume  river.  Brewing,  bri<^- 
making,  &&,  are  carried  oil  There  are  extensive  nursery  grounds. 
The  <£urch,  a  plain  brick  structure,  was  rebuilt^  except  the  tower 
which  is  ancient,  in  1744 ;  but  was  largely  altered  after  a  fire  in  1S31. 
In  the  interior  are  monuments  by  Flaxman  and  Banks.  Ther«  ai« 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Bible 
Christians,  and  Unitarians.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1656  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  vicar  of  Lewisham,  who  also 
founded  an  English  Free  school  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  females. 
The  Grammar  school  had  44  scholars  in  1851.  The  present  master, 
the  Rev.  J.  Prendergast»  D.D.,  has  filed  a  biU  in  Chancery  against  the 
trustees  for  the  recovery  of  considerable  property  for  thebeuefit  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  several  National  and  InfSsnt  schoob;  a 
British  school;  a  Congregational  school  for  educating  the  children  of 
Congregational  xuinistera,  which  had  35  scholars  in  1851;  and  a 
mechanics  institute^  A  handsome  range  of  almshouses  for  persons 
who  have  become  reduced  in  their  circumstances  was  built  and  endowed 
a  few  years  back  by  J.  Thackeray,  Esq.  A  station  of  the  North  Kent 
railway  is  at  Lewisham. 

LEXDEN,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Essex^  which  ooi^ointly 
with  the  hundred  of  Wlnstree  in  the  same  county  constitutes  a  Poor* 
Law  Union.  The  hundreds  of  Lezden  and  Winstree  are  bounded 
E.  by  Tendriug  hundred;  Lexden  hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
river  Stour,  which  here  separates  Essex  from  Suffolk ;  Winstree  hun- 
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dred  is  bounded  S.  by  the  SMtaariM  of  the  Colne  and  the  Blaokwater ; 
the  adjoining  hondreda  on  the  weet  are  Thuntable,  Witham,  and 
Hinokfnrd :  the  two  hundreds  comprise  43  parishes  with  an  area  of 
89,345  acras,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,768.  Lexden  and  Wins- 
tree  Poor-lAW  Union  oontains  85  parishes  with  an  area  of  78,492 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,485.  The  village  of  Lexden, 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  main 
road  about  2  miles  W.  from  Colchester.  From  remains  which  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Lexden 
occupies  the  site  of  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  station  Camelodunum. 
Some  extensive  earth*woiks  are  traceable  on  Lexden  Heath,  and  to 
the  weet  of  the  village  is  an  excavation,  supposed  to  have  been  an 
amphitheatre. 
LEXINOTON.    [HjiBSAOHnssTTa.] 

LEYBURN,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  small  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union  in  the  pariah  of  Wensley,  is  situated  in 
54^  18'  N.  lat,  1**  50'  W.  long.,  distant  46  miles  N.W.  from  York,  and 
285  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Leybum  in  1851  was  800.  The  living  of  Wensley  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Leybum  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  41  townships  and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of  91,570 
acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9942.  Leybum  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
market  is  held.  There  are  a  smaU  episcopal  chapel,  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Metiiodists  and  Independents,  an  elegant  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics,  a  school  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  market-day  is  Friday.  Fain 
are  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead  and  coal-mines  and  limestone  quarries. 
Remains  of  Bolton  and  Hiddleham  casUes,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jer- 
vaux  and  Coverham  are  in  the  vicinity.  Leybum  Shawl,  a  romantic 
road  along  the  edge  of  a  ridge  of  rooks  commanding  extensive  views 
of  picturesque  scenery,  is  the  scene  of  a  popular  annual  tea  festival. 

LEYDEN,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  in  52*  9'  80"  N.  lat,  4*  29'  18"  E.long.;  10 
miles  by  railway  N.N.E.  from  the  Hague,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.    The  town  stands  in  a  level  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  traversed  by  many  broad  canals,  bordered  with 
trees,  which,  intersecting  each  other,  divide  the  town  into  fifty  small 
islands,  connected  together  by  145  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  wood. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  partly  covered  with  tuif  and  partly 
faced  with  brick,  on  which  are  fine  shady  walks;  and  outside  there  is 
a  deep  and  broad  moat,  with  eight  bridges  leading  to  as  many  gates. 
The  dty  is  well  built^  and  the  principal  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved.    That  in  which  the  town-hall  is  situated  extends  nearly  across 
the  city  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  almost  two  miles  in  length,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe.     The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick,  with  the  gable-ends  to  the  streets.     Among  the 
public  buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hall,  a  magni- 
ficent edifice,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings;  St  Peter's 
church,  the  finest  of  tibe  seventeen  in  the  dty,  a  large  and  handsome 
gothic  building,  which  oontains  the  sarcophagus  of  Boerhaave  and 
other  monuments.    An  ancient  castle  or  fort,  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
the  Romans,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and,  rising  above  the  highest 
houses,  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.    Tho  handsome  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
custom-house,  and  hospitals  likewise  deserve  notice.    The  mannfitc- 
tures  of  linen  and  woollens  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  tli^  have  greatly  declined. 
It  is  however  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  wooUen  manufactures  and  of 
the  wool  trade  of  Holland,  and  has  an  annual  wool  fair,  which  is  much 
frequented.    There  are  likewise  extensive  manufactures  of  soap  and 
indigo,  tanneries  fiunous  for  their  shamoy  leather  and  parchment, 
salt-works,  &c.    Printing,  espedally  of  classical  works,  was  formerly 
a  great  branch  of  trade.    The  moat  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Leyden  is  its  successful  resistance  to  the  Spaniards  in  1573.    The 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1575,  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes 
and  14,000  manuscripts,  a  valuable  botanical  garden,  an  observatory, 
a  museum  rich  in  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  &a,  £o.    Qrotius,  Descartes,  Fielding^  and  Goldsmith 
studied  at  Leyden.    There  are  Ukewise  many  fine  private  libraries 
and  museums,  and  various  learned  sodeties.    In  1655,  4000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  plague ;  and  in  1807  a  boat,  with 
40,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  on  board,  blew  up,  and  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  finest  part  of  the  dty :  several  hundred  persons  lost 
their  lives  on  that  occasion. 
LEYTE.    [Pbiliffxnb  Islandr.] 
LEYTON.    [Ebbxx.] 
LEYTONSTONE.    [EssBX.] 
L^ZARDIBU.    [C6TBs.DU-Noiax] 
LEZIONAN.    [AUDI.] 
L'HASSA.    [TiBBT.] 
LIBANUS.    [Stbia.] 

LIBAU.      [COURLAITD.] 

LIBERIA,  Republic  of,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Liberia  was  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  country 
lying  west  of  the  Qrain  Coast^  of  which  the  town  of  Monrovia  on  Cape 


Mesurado  is  the  centre ;  but  the  republic,  ^ough  its  limits  are  not 
aocuratdy  defined,  now,  we  believe,  claims  the  entire  coast  (induding 
the  whole  of  the  Grain  Coast)  from  the  Cavally  River  east  of  Cape 
Palmas,  4"  20'  N.  lat,  7''  80'  W.  long.,  to  the  Sherboro  River,  opposite 
Sherboro  Island,  7^  23'  N.  kt,  12°  31'  W.  long.,  bordering  on  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  a  length  of  about  450  miles,  with  a  brsadth 
at  present  ranging  fh>m  20  to  50  mUea^  but  the  settlers  are  gradually 
extending  farther  into  the  interior.  The  area  may  be  about  17,000 
square  mUea.  We  find  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  population.  In  a 
semi-official  statement  published  in  1848  by  the  American  Colonisation 
Sodety,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  territory  is  made  nearly  as  wide 
as  that  given  above,  the  population  is  said  to  consist  of  4200  colonists 
(including  700  in  Maiyhmd-in-Llberia)  and  ''from  10,000  to  15,000 
natives;"  while  in  some  popular  works  recently  publidied  in  Uiis 
country  we  find  the  colonists  variously  estimi^ed  at  from  6000  to 
10,000,  and  the  natives  at  250,000  to  above  300,000.  This  no  doubt 
is  a  great  exaggeration;  and  we  think  the  population,  including  the 
additions  by  immigration  and  extendon  of  territory,  cannot  exceed 
7000  coloniBts  and  50,000  natives :  perhaps  the  native  tribes  in  the 
interior  with  whom  the  Liberians  have  entered  into  treaty  may 
number  150,000  to  200,000,  but  they  are  not  inhabitanU  of  Liberia. 

Liberia  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  ColoniBation 
Sodety,  founded  in  1816,  for  the  colomsation  of  the  free  coloured 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on 
Sherboro  Island,  off  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  oppodte  the  present 
western  bonndaiy  of  Liberia ;  but  several  of  the  settlers  having  died, 
and  the  others  experienced  much  suffering,  the  settlement  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  removed  to  Sierra  Leone.  A  second  party  was 
however  sent  out,  who  established  themsdves,  early  in  1822,  on  the 
dte  of  the  present  town  of  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesurado,  6'  19'  N.  lat, 
10'  46'  W.  long.  At  first  the  settlers  encountered  many  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  unfriendly  dispodtion  of  the  native  tribes ;  but  after  a 
time,  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  were  more  abundantlv  pro- 
vided with  firearms  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  they  were  able  not 
only  to  keep  the  natives  in  ehedc,  but  to  act  on  the  offendve,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  interior,  or  subject  tibem  to  thdr  authority,  tn 
about  a  doaen  years  the  colony  had  become  suffidently  numerous  and 
energetic  to  seek  the  privileges  of  self-government  In  1889  a  con- 
stitution was  firamed  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Colonisation 
Sodety  to  carry  out  its  providons.  The  new  constitution  appears  to 
have  worked  very  well  in  home  matters^  but  difficulties  occurred  in 
enforcing  the  laws  on  foreign  traders ;  and  the  EngUsh  government, 
which  had  dispUj^d  the  &endliest  feeling  and  rendered  important 
assistance  to  the  inlknt  community,  announced  that  it  could  not 
recognise  the  right  of  the  liberian  authorities — ^the  colony  bdng 
ndther  an  independent  state  nor  an  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
United  States — to  impose  duties  on  goods  imported  mto  the  country 
by  British  subjects.  The  Liberian  council  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
the  Colonisation  Sooiety,  importing  that  the  exiiteuce  of  the  colony 
was  dependent  on  its  possession  of  complete  political  jurisdiction ;  and 
the  Society  replied  by  a  resolution  admitthig  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  "  commonweidth  of  Liberia  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
whole  work  of  self-government,  including  the  management  of  all  their 
foreign  relations."  Aocordiogly,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  whether  the  settlement  should  declare  itself  an  independent 
state,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative.  A  convention  was  then  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1847,  the  flag 
of  tike  'Independent  Republic  of  Liberia'  was  hoisted  with  much 
ceremony.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  have 
been  the  numerous  enoountera  with  the  natives,  and  since  its  inde- 
pendence the  visits  of  the  preddent  to  England  and  America  with  a 
view  to  the  arranging  of  certain  treaties.  The  republic  was  recogniBed 
by  England  as  sn  independent  state  soon  after  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  has  since  been  recognised  by  France^  Prussia,  Bradl, 
and  some  other  powers^  but  not  by  the  United  States. 

The  coast  of  Liberia  has  a  general  direction  north-weat  and  south- 
east, and  is  broken  by  several  inlets  and  coves,  of  which  those  formed 
by  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Mesurado,  and  Bassa  Cove  are  of  much  value 
as  harbours.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  or 
marshy ;  but  about  Cape  Mesurado  and  Cape  Mount  (which  is  1060 
feet  above  the  sea)  the  diore  is  condderably  elevated.  Between  those 
points  however  there  is  a  low  continuous  beach  of  light  brown  ssnd, 
iMMsked  by  an  unbroken  tract  of  forest  Towards  the  south-eastern 
extremity  tiie  coast  ia  in  many  parts  bold  and  rocky,  the  difb  in 
many  places  being  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  sea,  with  large 
irregular  blocks  of  granite  on  the  beach,  over  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily,  and  many  rocks  lie  a  short  distance  off  the  shore;  but 
between  the  higher  parts  everywhere  oocur  long  stretches  of  low 
sandy  beach,  in  many  places  bordered  by  sand-banks :  so  that  nearly 
dl  dong  the  coast  it  is  necessary  for  the  mariner  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  for  the  most  part  gradually  towards 
the  interior.  About  20  or  80  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  suocesdon  of 
hiUs  covered,  like  a  large  part  of  the  lower  country,  with  forests, 
ridng  fiuiher  inlaod  into  mountain  ridges,  and  divided  by  wide  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  good- 
sized  streams;  but  all  have  their  mouths  obstructed,  and  some 
entirely  closed,  by  sand-bars ;  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rapid^ 
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none  appear  to  be  navigaUe  far  inlancL  The  chief  river  is  the 
St.  Paul,  whioh  £Ula  into  the  sea  by  Cape  Hesurado.  The  sand-bankB 
at  its  mouth  leave  only  a  narrow  channel  for  boats,  Tdth  7  feet  of 
water  in  it  at  low-'tide.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide  40  miles  from  its 
mouth,  has  a  oonsiderable  body  of  water,  flows  through  an  extremely 
fertile  valley,  and  has  along  its  bonks  numerous  native  villages  as  well 
assettiements  of  the  Liberians}-  but  its  course  is  greatly  obstructed 
by  rapids;  boats  of  light  draught  can  only  ascend  it  for  about 
25  miles.  The  other  most  important  streams  are  the  St.  John,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Bassa  Cove ;  the  Junk,  which  lies  between  the 
St  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  has  a  very  narrow  channel  through  the  bar 
at  its  mouth ;  the  Cape  Mount  Biver,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cape 
Mount,  and  has  its  entrance  almost  closed  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand ; 
the  Grand  Cestos,  some  distance  eastward ;  and  the  Droo,  still  farther 
east,  whioh  has  about  6  feet  of  water  over  its  bar,  deepening  inside  to 
4  fathoms. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  oppressive.  During  the  dry  season,  which 
lasts  from  May  to  November,  the  temperature  averages  86°  ;  but  in 
the  wet  season  it  falls  to  75**  or  74^  The  extreme  heat  is  alleviated 
by  gentle  breezes,  which  blow  daily  from  the  sea.  To  whites, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  America,  the  climate  is  very  prejudicial; 
but  the  negro  colonists,  though  the  descendants  of  fiskmilies  long 
settled  in  America,  experience  no  inconvenience  from  it  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  '  seasoning,'  or  '  acclimatising  fever,'  which 
visits  all  the  newly-arrived  alike,  but  is  now  comparatively  seldom 
fatal  in  its  attacks.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in 
Liberia. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  an  'Address  of  the  Citizens  of 
Liberia  to  the  ^ee  Coloured  People  of  the  United  States,'  1847,  may 
serve,  with  allowance  for  a  little  heightening  in  the  colouring,  to 
convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  th6 
countiy : — 

**  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  more  productive  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
cultivated,  there  is  nol^  we  believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  hills 
and  its  plains  are  covered  with  a  verdure  which  never  fades ;  the 
productions  ot  nature  keep  on  in  their  growth  through  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Even  the  natives  of  the  country,  almost  without  farming 
tools,  without  skill,  and  with  very  littie  labour,  make  more  grain 
and  vegetables  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can 
aelL  Cattie,  swine,  fDwl,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep  thrive  without 
feeding,  requiring  no  care  but  to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotton, 
coffee,  indigo^  and  the  sugar-cane  are  all  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
our  forests,  and  may  be  cultivated  at  pleasure,  to  any  extent,  by  such 
as  are  disposed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  rice,  Indian  oom,  Ouinea 
com,  millet»  and  too  many  species  of  fruit  to  enumerate.  Add  to  all, 
we  have  no  dreary  winter  here.  .  .  .  Nature  is  constantiy  renewing 
herself  and  is  idso  oonstantly  pouring  her  treasures  all  the  year  round 
into  the  laps  of  the  industrioua" 

It  is  thought  that  when  labour  beoomes  more  abundant^  sugar, 
cotton  (whioh  yields  two  crops  in  the  year),  coffee,  and  indigo  will 
come -to  be  staple  products  of  Liberia.  The  coffee-tree  has  already 
been  somewhat  extensively  planted ;  ai  one  place  there  is  a  plantation 
of  30,000  trees.  At  present  the  chi«f  avtides  of  eacport,  besides 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  salted  meats  supplied  to  ships  calling  at  the 
ports,  are  palm  oil,  which  has  become  an  article  of  great  importance, 
dye-woods,  ivory,  and  rice,  with  some  gold,  tortoise-sheU,  gums,  hides, 
wax,  ground-nuts,  ginger,  and  pepper ;  a  good  proportion  of  which  is 
brought  by  natives  from  the  interior.  The  expoxts  in  the  two  years 
ending  September,  1843,  amounted  to  25,767i,ti^e  imports  to  82,880f, : 
the  exports  are  eaid  now  to  avezage  upwards  of  100,000<.  annually. 
The  supply  of  dye-woods,  espeOiidly  cam<wood,  appears  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. It  is  said  that  from  about  30  miles  east  of  Bassa  Cove 
there  *'  extends  a  fbrest-region  of  unlmownextenty  where  scarcely  any 
tree  is  seen  except  cam-wood."  Liberia  has  a  considerable  coasting- 
trade,  carried  on  by  schooners  belonging  to  the  countiy ;  and  a  large 
trade  with  the  interior.  For  home  consumption  as  well  as  export 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  timber-trees  suitable  for  building  purposes ; 
good  buildxng«tone  abounds;  as  do  also  shells  for  lime, and  day  of 
excellent  quality  for  bricks. 

Liberia  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Mesurado,  or  Montsemdo, 
Bassa,  and  Since.  The  chief  town  is  Mcnrovictf  the  capital,  on  Cape 
Mesurado,  a  busy  sea-port  town  and  the  principal  place  of  trade.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  public  libraxy,  two  or  three  churches  and 
schools ;  several  stores,  warehouses,  and  good  wharfs ;  a  fort  and  a 
lighthouse ;  and  has  about  1600  inhabitsnto,  The  other  larger  towns 
and  settiements  along  the  coast  are  Mi^^ly^ll  at  tiie  moutli,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Junk  l^ver;  Edina  and  Qrand  Bassa  at  the 
mouth,  but  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  St.  John,  in  Bassa  Cove ; 
Bexley,  and  the  new  town  of  Cresson  in  the  same  neighboui^ood ; 
Greenville  on  the  Since;  Trade  Town,  a  populous  plaee  4  miles  W. 
from  TouDg  Cestos;  and  Cestos,  or  St  Qeoige's  Point  in  Cestos  Bay. 
^e  cliief  inhmd  towns  and  settlements  are  Caldwell  on  the  St.  Paul ; 
New  Qeorgia ;  and  MiUabnrg.  Along  the  ooaat  are  several  factories, 
chiefly  for  the  trade  in  cam-wood,  belonging  to  Liberiaos,  and  sOme 
to  English  and  American  merchants :  and  both  along  the  coast  and 
inland  are  numerous  native  towns  and  villageaiy  some  of  tiiem,  as  j 
Grand  Cestos  and  Great  Neefoo,  of  oonsiderable  sIml 
On  Cape  PSalmas^  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Liberia,  is  esta 


blished  the  colony  of  Marytaind-ia^IAberia,  consisting  of  free  coloured 
emigrants  sent  thither  from  the  state  of  Maryland  by  the  'State 
Colonisation  Society.'  The  colony  was  founded  in  1684,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  free  ooloured  persons  have  since  been  sent  to  it  by 
the  Society,  which  is  assisted  in  its  operations  by  an  aonual  grant 
from  the  state  legislature  of  2(]^000  dollars.  The  oolony,  whioh  is 
independent  of  Liberia,  is  governed  by  an  agents  or  governor,  appointed 
by  the  Colonisation  Society,  and  a  council  and  o^er  officers  elected 
by  the  colonists ;  and  appears  to  be  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition. 
Sarper,  the  chief  town,  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  good  deal  of  trader  The  Palmas  Biver  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide  towards  its  mouth,  but  sevcoal  rocks  lie  in  the  channel ;  it  has  a 
depth  of  3  feet  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  The  colonists  have  erected  a 
lighthouse  on  Cape  Palmas,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  100  feet  above 
the  sea.    There  are  two  or  three  villages  and  smaller  settiements. 

The  constitution,  adopted* at  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Liberia,  and  said  to  haTC  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Greenlea^  of 
Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  is  founded  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  greatiy  resembles  in  its  leading  principles.  It  pro- 
claims the  equality  of  all  men ;  eatabUshes  perfect  religious  freedom, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press;  prohibits  slavery;  gives  the  right  of 
every  one  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  of  bail,  and  of  habeas 
corpus;  makes  nearly  all  of&oes  elective,  and  gives  the  suffrage  to 
every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  possessing  real  estate— oitizenship 
belonging  however  exclusively  to  persons  of  colour;  and  of  such,  at 
present  at  least,  only  to  the  free  coloured  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  who  immediately  on  arriving  are  admitted  to  full  citizenship, 
and  receive  a  grant  of  five  acres  of  land,  with  liberty  to  purchase 
more.  The  executive- government  is  vested  in  a  senate  elected  from 
the  counties,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  after  the  American 
system,  according  to  a  ratio  of  representative  population;  and  a 
president  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  to  exercise  supreme  executive 
power,  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has  a 
qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  The  judicature  consists 
of  a  supreme  court,  and  districts  courts :  the  judges  are  only  remove- 
able  by  the  president  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  legis- 
latursi  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  average  about  7000£.  a 
year  each.    The  republic  appears  to  be  making  steady  progress. 

There  were  in  1847  in  I^beria  (without  including  the  Maryland 
colony)  28  churches  with  1474  communicants,  of  whom  469  were 
natives ;  there  are  now  above  8p  churches.  Sdiools  are  provided  for 
all  the  childrm  of  citizens.  In  1847  there  were  16  schools  with  662 
scholars,  of  whom  192  were  tiie  children  of  native  Africans :  in  1851 
the  scholars  were  said  to  exceed  2000.  Three  high-eohooli  are  in 
operation  in  Monrovia;  and  an  Act  has  passed  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  collega  The  *  Liberia  Herald,'  a  very  respectably 
conducted  newspaper,  hss  now  continued  to  be  published  for  above 
20  years :  one  or  two  others  have  been  issued  within  the  last  few 
years. 

{OonstUtUion  and  Decoration  cf  Independence  of  the  Independent 
H^pvhlie  of  lAheria ;  PMusotioini  of  the  ilmerieaa  CoUmitaltioin  Society; 
Parliamenia/y  Papere  on  African  SUsoery  ;  Africa  Redeemed  ;  Tromde 
im  Africa,  &6.) 

LIBOURNE.    [GiRONBE.] 

LIBYA    [Africa.] 

LICHFIELD,  Staffordshire^  an  episcopal  city,  a  county  in  itself,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent^  in  52*  41' 
N.  lat,  1'  49'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  aK  from  Stafford,  119  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  116)  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  city  and  borough  of  lichfidd 
in  1861  waa  7012.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
counoillorB,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Stafford 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lichfield  Poor-Law  .Union  contains  30 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,701  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1861  of  26,278. 

The  name  Lichfield  is  Saxon.  Edward  IL  granted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  dty ;  and  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign 
constituted  the  city  and  suburbs  a  distinct  county.  Charters  were 
also  granted  by  James  L  and  James  II.  The  houses  in  the  prindpal 
streets  are  handsome  and  well  built ;  the  dty  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  end  is  paved  and  lighted.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall,  the  market-house^  theatre^  jail,  and  house  of  oorrection.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  cathedral  a  pwtiy  of  the  early  English,  but  much  of  it  is  of  a 
later  period.  It  sustained  considerable  injury  during  the  civil  wara^ 
but  was  restored  by  Dr.  Haoket  in  1661 ;  and  very  extensive  repairs 
and  alterations  have  since  been  effected.  Its  total  length  is  410  feet ; 
the  width  along  the  transepts  is  168  feet.  It  has  three  spires^  of 
which  the  centziid  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet>  the  whole  being  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  very  elaborate  workmanship.  Aa  the 
building  occupies  an  elevated  site  it  forms  a  prominent  object  in  the 
approach  to  the  city.  In  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  are  numerous 
monuments,  and  among  them  is  one  of  Br.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  w&s 
bom  in  ^Ma  city,  and  to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been  erected. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  other  Dissenters :  a  Free 
Grammar  school  (uot  now  free  to 'any),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
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£dw^  VI^  wliieh  has  an  inoome  of  nearly  lOOi.  a  vear,  with  nine 
ezhibitionB,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  had  28^  acholan  In  1858; 
jMveral  National  sofaooU ;  an  hospital  for  the  aged  widows  or  unmarried 
daughters  of  olergymen ;  a  savings  bank,  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. In  the  town  are  extensive  oarpet  manufactories  and  breweries. 
The  market  di^s  are  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  January 
10th,  Shrove-Tuesday,  Ash-WedDesday,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November.  There  are  seven  incorporated  trade  companies.  TheCmnd 
Junction  Canal  passes  Lichfield  on  the  south. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  oomprisea  the  three  arohdeaoonries  of 
Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop»  including  parts  of  Staffordshire,  Derby- 
shirs,  Warwickshire,  and  Shropshire.  Besides  the  arohdeaoona  the 
chapter  includes  a  dean,  4  canons,  19  prebendaries,  a  chancellor,  and 
5  minor  canona  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  45001  a  year. 
The  livings  are  491.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  cathedral  in 
the  precinct  of  the  Cathedral  Close. 

LICHTENBERG,  a  principality  situated  between  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
two  isolated  districts  belonging  to  Oldenburg  and  Hesse-Homburg, 
haa  an  area  of  286  square  miles.  The  old  lordship  of  Baumholder 
was  ceded  in  1816  by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  who 
gave  it  the  rank  of  a  principality,  calling  it  Lichtenberg  after  an 
ancient  castle.  The  duke  ceded  the  principality,  with  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  to  Prussia  in  1834.  The  territory  of  the  prindpidity 
is  mountainous,  being  covered  by  the  western  ofEiets  of  the  Wasgau, 
which  are  furrowed  by  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Nahe  and  the  BliesL 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Treves.  Its  chief  town, 
Wendel,  situated  on  the  Blies,  a  feeder  of  the  Saar,  haa  about  2600 
inliabitantB.  Baumholder,  a  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  lies 
N.E  of  WendeL  Iron,  copper,  and  some  valuable  stones  are  found  in 
the  principality. 

LIDFORD.    [Dkygnshibb.] 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  sovereign  principality,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
states  composing  the  German  Confederation,  consists  of  the  counties 
of  Schellenberg  and  Yadu^  and  is  situated  between  Switserland  and 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Rhsstian  Alps.  It  is  bounded 
N.  and  K  by  the  Tyrol,  S.  by  the  canton  of  Orisons,  and  W.  by  the 
Bhine,  which  separates  it  from  the  canton  of  St.  QtiXL  Its  area  is 
only  52  square  iniles,  with  a  population  of  6351,  aU  Roman  Catholics. 
The  country  is  yery  mountainous ;  but  it  produces  com,  flax,  wine, 
fruit,  and  timber,  sufficient  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  also  a  good  breed  of  homed  cattie.  Liechtenstein,  together 
with  several  other  small  Qerman  states,  forms  the  fifteenth  member  of 
the  diet,  but  in  the  full  council  each  of  them  haa  a  vote  of  ita  own. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  55  men. 

The  principal  place  in  the  principality  is  VaduaSf  a  village  of  1700 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Above  it  ia  the 
oastle  of  Liechtenstein,  built  on  a  lofty  rock. 

Though  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  aa  a  sovereign,  has  a  smaller 
territoiy  than  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  he  possesses  in  the 
Austrian  empire  mediatised  principalities  and  lordships  of  great  extent, 
which  comprise  the  principalities  of  Troppau  and  Jagemdorf  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  vast  estates  in  Moravia,  maJEing  together  an  area  of  2200 
aquare  miles,  with  a  population  of  360,000,  and  yielding  to  the  prince 
an  annual  revenlie  of  1,500,000  florins.  The  house  of  Liechtenstein 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe ;  it  is  believed  to 
have  a  common  origin  with  the  house  of  Este. 

LIEGB,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.  by  Limbutg,  E.  by 
Rhenish-Prussia^  S.  by  Luxemburg,  and  W.  by  Namur  and  South 
Brabant  Its  area  is  1115  square  miles,  and  the  population  on 
January  1, 1849,  numbered  460,663,  the  great  majority  of  ithom  are 
Walloons.  The  smaller  and  northern  portion  is  hUly  and  undulating; 
the  southern  ia  mountaiaousL  The  Ardennes  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
south  of  tiie  province.  The  soil  differs  much  in  quality.  On  the  west 
aide  of  the  liaas,  and  on  the  east  side  towards  Limburg,  the  plains, 
valleys,  and  low  hills  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Maas,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe,  especially  towards 
Luxemburg,  the  soil  is  rooky  and  stony.  In  this  part  of  the  province 
there  are  extensive  forests.  The  prinoipal  river  is  the  Maas^  which 
comes  from  Namur,  and  forms  at  first  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces.  After  receiving  the  Ourthe  it  flows  between  high,  steep, 
and  often  perpendicular  rocks  to  Li^,  where  it  becomes  broader, 
and  enters  the  province  of  Limburg.  The  Ourthe  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Ambl^ve,  which  rises  in  the  Eifel,  and  passes 
Malmedy ;  and  near  ita  mouth  by  the  Vesdre,  which  also  rises  in  tiie 
Eifel,  and  runs  west  through  a  pretty  valley  past  Eupen,  Limburg,  and 
Verviers.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate^  though  somewhat 
damp ;  in  the  southern  parts  the  air  is  keener  and  the  winter  longer 
than  in  the  north.  The  country  produces  hops,  com,  and  a  littie  wine; 
the  pastures  are  good,  and  maintain  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  considerable ;  there 
are  mines  of  calamine,  alum,  lead,  and  iron  ore;  but  more  important 
than  all  these  together  are  the  numeroua  ooal-minea  of  the  province. 
Of  the  mineral  waters  those  of  Spa  are  the  moat  celebrated.  The 
manufactures,  which  are  very  important,  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
steam-machinery  for  railroads  and  factories,  mill-castings,  fine  woollens, 
merinoes,  linen,  cotton-stuffii,  cutiery,  surgical  instruments,  fire-arms, 
glass,  hardwarci  &&      There  are  sine  and  calamine  works  of  con- 


siderable magnitude  near  Huy,  and  at  other  placet  in  the  valley 
of  the  Maas.  The  provinoe  is  eroased  by  the  Lidge-Namur  railroad, 
and  by  the  line  from  Ostend  to  Cologne.  The  number  of  steam-engines 
of  different  kinds  in  the  provinoe  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
locomotive  purposes  exceeds  500. 

^  The  province  of  Li^ge  was  formerly  a  bishopric  belonging  to  the 
drole  of  Westphalia ;  the  bishop,  who  was  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne^  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  had  also  the  title  of  Duke 
of  BouiUon.  The  French  however  took  possession  of  the  province  in 
1789,  and  retained  the  country  till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  tdtn 
which  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlanda :  from  thia 
it  waa  severed  by  the  revolution  of  1830.    [BiLOiUM.] 

Tovmt, — The  capital  is  LiioB.  Qlont,  a  amall  plaoa  of  20O0  in- 
habitants, N.  of  Li&ge,  is  the  centre  of  a  great  straw-hat  manufacture^ 
which  gives  occupation  to  upwards  of  6000  people.  BenUU,  or  Miriital, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  liaas,  has  important  coal-mines,  iron-  and  steel- 
works^ iron-foundries,  and  6000  inhabitants.  The  village  extendi 
nearly  8  miles  along  the  river  towards  Li^ge.  Pepin  le  Gros  took 
the  name  of  D'Heristal  from  having  resided  here.  Merve,  a  few 
miles  K  of  Liige,  has  8500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollei^ 
cloth,  stockings,  and  ahoea,  and  trade  in  cheese  and  butter.  JTiay, 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  rooks,  on  the  Haas, 
here  crossed  hj  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  is  strongly  fortified  and  further 
defended  by  a  xormidable  citadel,  whidb  commands  the  valley  of  the  Haaa. 
This  town  is  admired  for  its  romantic  situation.  It  haa  an  interesting 
cathedral  and  town-halL  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  below  the  citadel,  ia  a  graoefiu  gothio  structure,  which  datea 
from  A.D.  1811,  and  is  approached  by  a  gateway  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  representing  inddents  in  the  life  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin. 
The  grave  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  died  ▲.]!.  1115,  is  atiU  shown  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  tiie  monastery  of  Neufmouatier,  in  ona 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  population  ia  8000.  Beer,  spirits^ 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  cast>iron  are  mannfaotured.  Limburg, 
formerly  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  capital  of  the  old  duchy  of 
Limburg.  It  ia  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins :  the  Fren^ 
demoliBhed  its  ontworka  in  1675,  and  varioua  calamities  of  war  and 
fire  have  aince  completed  its  destraction,  Tiia  population  of  the  town 
hardly  exoeeda  1500.  Its  suburb,  Dolhain,  or  DMm^,  la  now  a  much 
more  important  place ;  it  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Li^e  to  Aix-la^Ohapelle,  6  milea  B.  from  Verviers, 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Li&ge,  and  has  manuCactursa  of  fine  linen  and 
wooUen-clotii.  Serainff,  S.  of  li^ge,  on  the  liaas,  haa  coai-mines, 
important  iron-foundries,  and  glass-works:  population  8460.  A 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Maaa  connects  the  town  with  Jemeppe. 
The  iron-works  established  here  by  tiie  late  Mr.  John  Cockeiill  form 
a  vast  mass  of  buildings,  comprising  4  blaat-  and  15  puddling-fumaces, 
rolling-miUs,  and  forges,  where  iron  ia  worked  into  artloles  of  all  sorts^ 
from  penknives  to  steam-engines.  Iron  and  coal  aro  got  from  minea 
within  the  walls.  The  buildtngs  aro  surmounted  by  about  50  tall  chim- 
neys. The  eatabUahment  is  now  worked  by  a  Belgian  company,  and 
employe  between  8000and4000  men  in  addition  to  several  steam-enginea. 
Spa,  a  well-built  littie  town,  famoua  for  ita  mineral-apringa  and  baths, 
is  situated  in  a  protty  valley  among  the  Ardennea  Mountains,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  province.  The  heights  around  it  aro  coverod  with 
plantations,  and  laid  out  in  delightful  walks,  which  present  at  several 
points  prospects  of  groat  beauty.  The  principal  spring,  called  Pouhon, 
is  situated  in  the  town ;  six  others  aro  in  the  environs.  The  ordinary 
population  of  the  town  is  about  4000,  who  live  chiefly  by  the  profits 
derived  from  visitors  to  the  waters.  The  bath-buildings,  the  several 
pump-rooms,  and  the  Redoute  (a  handsome  buildings  wliich  indudea 
a  oafi,  tiieatre^  gambling-rooms,  ftci)  are  the  most  interesting  structures 
in  Spa.  The  Spa  springs  aro  chalybeate ;  they  aro  chiefly  recommended 
in  cases  of  rolaxation  of  the  boweU  and  obstruction  of  the  liver.  About 
150,000  bottiea  aro  annually  exported  from  the  Pouhon  spring,  which 
is  the  strongest  Spa  is  famoua  fdso  for  the  manufacture  of  elegant 
wooden  toys,  work-boxes,  writing-desks,  &c.  The  mountains  near  the 
town  contain  many  beautiful  and  extensive  grottoes.  Theux,  S.E.  of 
Li^,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoegne,  a  feeder  of  the  Vesdro,  which 
rises  to  the  south  of  Spa  in  tiie  Ardennes,  has  black  marble-quarries, 
woollen-yam  factories,  iron-works,  and  4870  inhabitants.  Near  Theux 
ia  the  old  caatle  of  Franchimont,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Verviert,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of  27,000  inhabitants^  is 
situated  on  the  Vesdro,  about  20  miles  by  railway  K  from  Lidge.  It 
18  izroguUrly  built^  but  some  of  the  suburbs  aro  protty.  The  town- 
house,  theatro,thenewchuroh,  the  railway  station,  and  the  college  aro 
the  most  remarkable  public  structures  of  tiie  town.  Verviers  is  funoua 
for  the  manufacturo  of  flne  and  ordinary  wooUen-clotha  and  caasimira, 
giving  employment  to  40,000  hands  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood; 
the  Belgian  army  is  clothed  principally  fh>m  the  looms  of  Verviers, 
the  total  produce  of  which  ia  estimated  at  1,000,0002.  sterling 
annually,  flannels,  seiges,  tickings,  coverlets,  mouselines-de-laine, 
merino,  kc,  aro  also  manufactured.  The  dyes  of  Verviera  are  said 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe.  Thero  aro  also  establishments  for  the 
manutacturo  of  steam-machinery,  ironmongery,  soap,  beer,  &a 

LIEGE  {Lattich,  Luik),  the  capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of 
Li^,  is  situated  in  a  valley  below  the  junction  of  the  Ourthe  with 
the  Maas,  in  50'  89'  N.  lat,  5"  81'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  by  ndlway 
of  58i  miles  S.E.  from  Malines,  85  miles  N.E.  from  Namur,  and  haa 
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16,500  inhMtaaiB.  The  cHj  Is  the  leat  of  a  biabop^  and  of  the 
stipreme  court  of  justice  for  the  prorinoee  of  Li^e,  Limbnrg,  Kunur, 
Mid  Luxembourg.  The  Haas,  on  entering  the  city,  dividea  into  sereral 
b»nchf a  which  form  islandt,  bordered  by  handsome  quaya  and  con- 
nected by  17  bridgea,  Liige  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town, 
and  has  besides  1 0  suburbi.  Most  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  dark, 
iu  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  not  clean.  There 
are  however  a  few  broad  streets,  some  good  §quares,  and  promenades. 
The  dty  was  formerly  fortified,  but  at  present  it  is  defended  only  by 
a  citadel,  erected  on  Bt-Walburg's  Mount  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  and  by  a  great  outwork  on  the  west  side.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are— the  cathedral,  built  in  the  8th  century,  the  court-house, 
the  town'hall,  the  theatre,  the  university,  which  was  founded  in  1817, 
and  the  church  of  St*Jacques,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the 
city,  lately  repaired  and  magnificently  decorated  at  the  public  expense. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  bank,  and  numerous  learned,  charitable, 
and  useful  institutions.  The  extensive  coal-mines  near  the  town ;  its 
numerous  iron-works,  royal  cannon-foundry,  and  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  hardware,  broadcloth,  glass,  and  leather; 
its  engine-factories,  zinc  rolling-mills,  and  naileries;  its  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  steel-works,  and  breweries ;  together  with  a  flourishing  com- 
merce in  colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  most  industrial 
centres  in  Europe.  The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  fire-arms.  The 
town  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  valuable  coal-mines  near  and  under 
the  town. 

LIEGNITZ,  one  of  the  three  govemmentsinto  which  Silesia  is  divided, 
comprises  the  most  north-westerly  part  of  that  province,  and  that 

Sart  of  Upper  Lausitz  which  is  now  part  of  Prussia.  It  is  bounded 
r.  by  the  governments  of  Frankfurt  and  PoBen,  E.  by  those  of  Posen 
and  Breslau,  S.  by  Bohemia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  crest 
of  the  Riesen-gebiige,  and  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Its  area 
is  6300  iQuu^  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1849  was 
921,002.  The  surface,  high,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  in  the  south, 
slopes  down  northward  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Oder,  which  river 
traverses  the  government  from  south-east  to  north-west^  and  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Oder  in 
the  government  are  the  Katzbach,  the  Bober  (which  receives  the 
Zack,  the  Queiss,  and  many  other  streams),  the  Neiase,  which  drains 
the  west  of  the  province,  consisting  of  part  of  Upper  Lausitz,  and  the 
Bartsch,  which  rises,  in  Poseu  and  joins  the  Oder  on  the  right  bank 
above  Glogau.  A  small  portion  of  the  province  to  the  west  of 
Gorlits  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Spree,  which  river  forms  part  of 
the  western  boundary.  There  are  many  small  lakes  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  province. 

The  climate  is  tolerably  mild.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  in 
the  valleys  very  fertile,  but  there  are  few  districts  which  produce  com 
enough  for  the  consumption.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys. 
Forests  everywhere  abound  and  timber  forms  an  important  article  of 
rxport  The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  large  numbers  of  homed 
cattle  and  aheep  are  reared.  Linen  and  woollen  stuffii  are  ike  chief 
industrial  products.    [Silesia.] 

Liegniitf  the  capital  of  the  government,  situated  in  51**  12'  80" 
N.  lat,  16"  12'  15"  E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schwarzwasser  and 
the  Katzbach,  180  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Berlin,  haa  a  popu- 
lation of  about  12,000.  The  inner  town  is  surrounded  with  a  moat 
and  earthen  rampart,  which  is  laid  out  in  public  gardens  with  fine 
avenues  of  trees ;  it  is  entered  by  four  gates.  The  old  palace  of  the 
princes  of  Liegnitz  is  in  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  separate 
moat  and  high  wall.  There  are  4  churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  has  a  large  library,  and  that  of  St  John  contains  the 
magnificent  chapel  where  the  old  princea  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg  were 
interred.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  with  IS 
professors,  and  270  pupils  in  1850,  the  Bitter  Academy,  a  magnificent 
Duilding,  founded  m  1708  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  for  the  sons  of 
Silesian  gentlemen,  and  remodelled  in  1810  for  the  education  of 
children  of  the  upper  classes  of  society.  It  has  a  good  library, 
mathematical  and  other  instruments,  coUectionB  of  natural  history, 
&a,  and  considerable  revenues.  Liegnitz  haa  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  cotton,  silk-stockings,  tobacco,  starch,  beer,  &a  In  the 
suburbs  and  environs  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
ffrown.^  Liegnitz  has  a  tiieatre,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  two  hospitals. 
fVederick  II.  defeated  the  Austriana  under  Marshal  Laudon  between 
thia  town  and  Parch witz  (a  few  miles  to  the  north-east)  in  1760.  In 
the  vicinity  is  Wahlstatt,  where  the  celebrated  battle  with  the  Mongol 
Tai'tars  was  fought  in  1241,  in  which  Frederick,  duke  of  Liegnitz, 
lost  his  life ;  and  between  t^is  place  and  Eichholz  on  the  Katzbach, 
BlUcher,  together  with  the  Hussians,  defeated  the  French  under  Mac- 
donald  and  Ney  in  1813,  whence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Prince 
BlUcher  of  WahlsUtt 

Odrlitg,  a  well-built  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Neisse,  60  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Dresden,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  18^670,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-cloth, 
linen,  houery,  leather,  sheeting,  linen-yam,  hardware,  and  musical 
instrumenta  The  town  has  also  a  considerable  transit-trade.  It  con- 
taius  8  churches,  a  citadel,  a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  3  libraries,  an 
orphan  asylum,  4  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
Ol^gau,  a  strong  fortress^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  is  situated 


in  51*"  88'  N.  lat,  16*  7'  E.  long.,  50  miles  by  railway  E.  fiom  tha 
Hansdorf  station  on  tibe  BerUii-Braalau  line,  and  has  12,000  in- 
habitanta.  An  island  in  the  Oder  is  atrongiy  fortified  and  oonnectod 
with  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  town  has  11  ohorehesy  a 
synagogue,  2  hospitals,  a  Catholic  gymnasiam  with  18  prdfessors  and 
268  pupils  (in  1850);  a  Protestant  gymnasium  with  11  profesaoxs 
sad  117  pupils;  and  manufiusturea  of  woollens,  printed  caJifaowi, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Butulau  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    [BimzLau.] 

Among  the  otiier  towns  we  can  only  briefly  notice  the  followxng : — 

Ooldberg,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Katabarh, 
has  double  walls  and  four  gates ;  a  population  of  7500;  msnofisctarea 
of  broadcloth,  hosiery,  and  gloves;  and  a  high  school,  in  whidi  the 
celebrated  Wallenstein  was  educated.  0/iMerg,  a  walled  town  with 
three  gates,  about  10,000  inhabitants,  flourishing  mannfactores  of 
woollen  cloths,  printed  cottons,  and  leather,  is  situated  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  government  Hirackierg,  S.W.  of  Qoldbei^, 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  linen  manufacture,  and  has  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  stsnds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bober ;  it  is  walled, 
and  has  five  churches,  a  gynmasium,  cotton-printing  factories^  P'^P^^'' 
mills,  sugar-refineries,  and  potteries.  Jauer,  or  Jauerbaeh,  ataads  & 
of  Liegnitz,  on  the  mountain  river  Neisse,  a  feeder  of  the  Katzbach. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  a  ditch,  and 
has  about  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broaddoth,  linen, 
hosiery,  and  leather.  LatUtan,  on  the  Queiss,  a  walled  town,  wHh  four 
gates,  has  a  Protestant  gymnasium  with  9  professors  and  94  pupils 
(in  1850),  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  msniJaoture  calico  and  linen. 
Sagan,  on  the  Bober,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  three  gates,  a 
very  fine  ducal  palace  with  a  bcMiutifiil  park,  one  Lutheran  and  five 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  snd  manufactures  of  wooUen-doth,  linen, 
stockings,  lace,  and  looking-glasses.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium, 
with  11  professors  snd  223  pupils  (in  1850).  The  population  is  nearly 
7000. 

The  government  of  Liegnits  is  traversed  by  the  Sazo-Silesian 
railway  from  Dresden,  through  Qorlit^  to  the  Kohlfurt  junction 
on  the  Berlin-Breslau  line,  which  peases  through  Liegnitz  and 
Bunzlau,  and  sends  out  a  branch  eastward  throu^  Sagan  to  Qlogan. 
[Silesia.] 

LIEOtJ-KIEOU  or  LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS^  a  group  of  iaUuids 
situated  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  between  the 
Japanese  island  of  Kioosioo  and  the  Chinese  island  of  Formosa. 
They  lie  between  24**  10'  and  28°  40'  N.  Ut,  127*"  and  129**  £.  long., 
and  are  said  to  consist  of  36  islands,  of  difierent  but  rather  small  dimen- 
sions. The  largest  of  them,  called  Great  Loo-Choo,  and  sometimes 
Doo-Choo  by  the  natives,  is  very  neariy  60  miles  long  in  a  nortii-east 
direction,  and  preserves  a  tolerably  umform  breadth  of  about  10  or 
12  miles.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is  mostly  uneven  and  ru^ed. 
The  highest  of  the  hills,  Onnodake  Mounts  measured  by  Captain 
Beechy,  doea  not  attain  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  seem  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin,  but  no  active  volcano  has  been  observed  in  them. 
The  lower  tracts  are  of  great  fertility,  but  the  most  elevated  are 
generally  bare  snd  rarely  covered  with  wood.  The  fertile  tracts  are 
in  high  cultivation,  yielding  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat,  Indian 
com,  rice,  potatoes,  cabbages,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  peas, 
tea -shrubs,  tobacco,  capsicums,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts,  carrots, 
lettuces,  onions,  plantains,  pomegranates,  and  oranges.  Their  agri- 
culture resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  as  to  manuring 
and  irrigating  the  ground.  Along  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  around 
the  villages  the  iMunboo,  rattan,  pine,  and  banyan  trees  flourish. 
Cattle  are  employed  only  for  agricultural  purposes.  Milk  is  never 
used ;  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  with  rice  and  other  vegetables,  f(»m 
the  food  of  Uie  inhabitants.  They  have  no  sheep  nor  aases ;  their 
horses  are  of  a  small  slight  make,  and  used  for  riding  and  canying 
loads.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  these  islands  beirsg  situated  within 
the  range  of  the  trade-winds.  The  inhabitants  are  rather  low  in 
stature,  but  well  formed,  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  with  uniformly 
black  hair,  and  dark  gray  eyes.  Gentleness  and  simplicity  characterise 
them  aU.  Their  language  is  similar  to  the  J^>anese.  Sugar,  salt^  and 
sulphur  are  exported  to  China  and  JaparL  The  principal  commercial 
town  of  Great  Loo-Choo  is  Napakiang,  or  Nepa  Ching,  which  has  a 
good  and  safe  harbour,  and  is  generally  considered  the  capital  of  the 
islands ;  but  Captain  Beechy  U^ks  that  the  town  of  Shui  or  Shoodi 
is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  farther  inland, 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  has  never  been  visited  by 
Europeana    The  islands  are  said  to  be  nominally  subject  to  Japan. 

LIERRE,  or  LIEB.    [Antwkrp,  Province  oi] 

LIFFOUD.    [BoNiGAL.] 

LIFFRfe.      riLLE-BT-VlLAINK.] 

LIFFY,  RIVER.    [Dobun;  Ireland.] 

LIGUEIL.    [Ikdre-et-Loibb.] 

LIGU'RIA  (called  by  the  Greeks  ligystica,  and  the  inhabitanta 
Ligyes  and  Ligustini),  a  division  of  andent  Italy,  was  separated  iu 
the  time  of  Augustus  from  Etruria  by  the  river  Macra  (Magra),  and 
was  bounded  N.K  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  W.  by  the  province  of 
Gallia.  The  most  important  places  in  Liguriawere  Albium  Inteme- 
lium  ( Vintim%glia)i  a  place  of  some  importance  and  a  municipium, 
the  capital  of  the  Litemelii ;  Albium  Ingaunum  {Albenffa),  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni;  Genua  or  Genoa ;  Dertona  (Ibrioiia),  in  the  interior. 
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a  Boman  colony,  surnamed  Julia ;  Alba  Pompeia  (Alba)  ;  Asia  (Asti)  i 
and  PoUentia  {PoUnsa). 

The  Ligurca  in  mora  ancient  times  extended  as  far  as  the  Rhone  in 
France ;  and  they  also  appear  to  have  inhabited  part  of  Spain  and 
Cordica.  The  Idgurians  of  Italy  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  166. 

LIGURIAN  APENNINEa    [Apennines.] 

LILLE,  the  capital  formerly  of  French  Flanders,  now  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  is  situated  in  50"  88'  44"  N.  lat.,  3'  8'  87"  E.  long.,  at 
a  distance  by  railway  of  170  miles  E.N.E.  from  Paris,  51  miles  S.E. 
from  Dunkirk,  and  in  1851  had  68,463  inhabitants  in  liie  commune, 
which  does  not  include  all  the  suburbs.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  level 
country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Haute-Deule  and  the  Basse-Deule,  as  the 
two  cuts  of  the  canal  that  unites  the  Scarpe  and  the  Lys  are  called. 
These  two  cuts  are  united  by  a  third,  called  Moyenne-Deule,  which 
passing  west  of  the  town  conveys  barges  too  heavily  laden  or  too  large 
to  pass  through  any  of  the  numerous  channels  that  traverse  the  city 
for  purposes  of  commerce  or  to  drive  the  machinexy  of  the  numerous 
factories.  The  town  is  well  built ;  the  streets  are  regtdar,  wide,  and 
provided  with  foot-pavements ;  the  houses  are  in  general  three  or  four 
stories  high,  and  biult  of  brick  or  limestone.  It  contains  34  squares 
and  market-places,  30  bridges  of  all  sizes,  about  200  streets,  a  great 
number  of  lanes  and  courts,  and  about  10,000  houses,  besides  many 
factories  and  mills,  which,  together  with  a  far  greater  number  in  the 
environs,  announce  to  the  traveller  by  their  lofty  chimneys  that  he  is 
approaching  one  of  the  great  hives  of  industrial  activity.  Lille,  which 
is  entered  by  7  gates,  is  surrounded  by  very  strong  fortifications  and 
wet  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  said  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Vauban.  Its  shape  is  nearly  oval,  its  length  within  the  waUs  being 
2560  yards,  and  its  breadth  1278  yards.  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon  of  426  yards  diameter ;  it  is  situated  south-west  of  the  town, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  esplanade,  which  crossed  by  the 
Moyenne-Deule,  and  planted  next  the  town  with  several  avenues  of 
trees,  forms  a  fine  promenade. 

The  public  structures  of  Lille  are  few.  The  most  remarkable  are — 
the  churches  of  La-Madeleine,  Si-Maurice,  and  St-Paul ;  the  town-hall, 
which,  built  by  Jean-sans-Peur  in  1430,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne ;  the  Mont-de-Pidt^,  founded  in  1610; 
the  Paris  gate,  which  is  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  general  hospital;  the  laige  corn-stores  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Royale ;  the  theatre ;  the  concerlrroom,  one  of  the  finest  in  France ; 
the  museum,  established  in  a  fine  old  abbey,  and  containing  the 
public  library  of  above  20,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  the 
archives  of  the  town  ;  and  the  NapoMon  bridge  across  the  Moyenne- 
Deule,  which  unites  the  part  of  the  esplanade  that  serves  for  a  walking- 
place  to  the  part  next  the  citadel  where  the  troops  are  drilled. 

The  manufactures  of  Lille  are  very  important ;  they  consist  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods;  linen  and  linen  thread,  lace,  blankets,  and 
other  woollen-stuffs ;  paper,  leather,  beet-root  sugar ;  steam  machinery 
and  iron-mongery ;  gin,  beer,  and  great  quantities  of  oil,  which  is 
expressed  in  800  wind-mills  near  the  town ;  glass,  soap,  tape,  hats, 
carpets,  chemio&l  products,  &c.  There  are  also  iron-  and  copper- 
foundries,  dye-houses,  bleaching  establishments,  and  sugar-refineries. 
The  trade  in  these  various  products,  and  in  colonial  produce,  wool, 
hides,  hops,  coal,  tobacco,  chicory,  &c,  is  extensive.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  ga?,  and  has  commiihications  by  railway  and  by  canal 
with  all  parts  of  France  and  Belgium. 

Lille  is  the  seat  of  tribimals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  3rd  Military  Division;  it  has  a  bank,  a 
council  of  prud'hommes,  a  college,  a  medical  school,  an  academy  of 
music,  a  school  of  painting,  various  establishments  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  working  manufaoturers,  and  a  great  number  of  charitable 
institutions. 

Lille  (I'lsle)  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a  castle  built  on  a  spot 
surrounded  by  marshes  at  an  early  period.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Baudouin  I.,  coimt  of  Flimders,  who  had  several  of  his  enemies 
hanged  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  in  863.  Baudouin  IV.  however 
may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  city ;  he  enlarged  the  place  and 
surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1030.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  in  his 
invasion  of  Flanders  in  1054  took  LiUe ;  but  it  was  soon  recovered  and 
restored  by  Baudouin  Y.,  who  founded  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.-Pierre  in  1066.  In  1213  the  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  three 
days  by  Philippe  Auguste  of  France ;  in  the  same  year  it  revolted, 
whereupon  Philippe  retook  it,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Rebuilt 
upon  a  lai-ger  scale  it  was  besieged  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1297,  to 
whom  it  csipitulated  after  11  weeks  siege,  i^ter  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai  in  1302  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 
Jean  de  Namur,  count  of  Flanders ;  but  Philip  the  Fair  after  another 
long  siege  recovered  it  in  the  following  year,  and  the  city  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  time  of  Philippe -le-Hardi,  who 
restored  it  to  Flanders.  In  1476  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  united,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Low  Countries,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  held 
Lille  till  1676  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  by 
whose  directions  Vauban  constructed  the.  fortifications  and  one  of  the 
finest  citadels  in  Europe.  In  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1708^  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Prance 
in  1 71 3.    Lille  was  considerably  enlai-ged  in  1780|  when  the  hand^sume 
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quarter  extending  between  the  gates  of  La-6arre  and  La-Madeleine 
was  laid  out  and  built,  The  most  memorable  siege  that  Lille  has 
ever  sustained  was  that  of  1792,  when  an  Austrian  army  rained  shell, 
shot,  and  red-hot  balls  upon  it  for  six  days,  but  owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  garrison  and  the  townsfolk,  and  still  more  to  the  successes  of 
the  republicans  in  Champagne,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  before 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

LILLEBONNE.    [Seinb-Inf£:riecrb.] 

LILLO.    [Antwekp.] 

LILYBOEUM.    [Sicily.] 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Pera  in  South  America,  is 
situated  in  12^  2'  S.  lat,  77"*  4'  W.  long.,  about  six  miles  from  its  port 
Callao,  which  is  on  ^e  shores  of  the  Pacifia  It  contains  with  its 
suburbs  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  mora  than  a  third  are 
mulattos,  and  nearly  10,000  Indians  and  mestizos.  Lima  stands  on 
high  ground;  the  road  rises  gradually  from  Callao,  and  the  great 
square  of  the  capital  is  560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lima  is 
built  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley  traversed  by  a  small  river  called 
the  Rimac,  which  washes  the  northern  walls  of  the  city.  Over  it  there 
is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Lazaro  and 
to  the  alameda,  or  public  walk.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  low  walls. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  its  numerous  domes  and 
spires  has  an  imposing  and  picturesque  appearance  at  a  little  distance. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  square  blocks  of  houses  (quadras), 
about  400  feet  each  way.  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  rarely  more 
than  one  floor :  they  are  lightly  built  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  reduced  the  city  to  ruins.  The 
roofs  are  made  of  coarse  linen-cloth,  or  cane,  the  total  want  of  rain 
rendering  more  substantial  roofs  unnecessary.  The  streets  are  regular 
and  tolerably  wide,  but  the  pavement  is  extremely  bad,  consisting  of 
large  round  stones,  laid  without  the  least  regularity.  There  are  no 
flags  for  foot-passengers;  and  the  chief  or  only  scavengers  are  the 
lurking  buzzards  which  swarm  about  them  :  a  broad  channel  of  run- 
ning water  passes  through  the  middle  of  aknost  every  street  The 
city  occupies  a  nearly  triangular  space,  the  base  or  longest  side 
extending  along  the  banks  of  &e  river.  A  fine  street  leads  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
a  large  fountain  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame  in  its  centre,  and  at  its 
angles  four  small  basins.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  the 
government  palace,  a  large  but  gloomy-looking  edifice,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  viceroys,  but  now  the  couii-house.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
square  are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  building  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  now  in  part  used  as  a  senate-house.  On 
the  west  side,  which  faces  the  cathedral,  is  the  town-hall  and  the  city 
prison ;  the  south  side  is  occupied  by  private  houses  generally  built 
in  a  good  style. 

Lima  has  56  churches,  and  before  the  revolutionary  war  there  were 
46  convents  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  most  of  them  have  since  been 
abolished.  It  has  a  university,  three  colleges,  a  medical  college,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  national  museum,  and  a  public  library  with  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  valuable  books.  Primary  schools  are  pretty 
numerous.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  including  sixteen 
hospitals  for  sick  persons  and  two  foundling  hospitals.  The  places  of 
amusement  are — a  theatre,  a  large  bull-ring,  a  cock-pit,  &c.  There 
are  also  public  baths  and  an  extensive  cemetery,  called  the  Patheon, 
outside  the  city. 

The  manufactures  are  not  numerous  nor  extensive.  The  principal 
manufactured  articles  are — utensils  and  vessels  of  silver,  gold-lace, 
gilded  leather,  glass,  and  cotton-cloth.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  city. 
Oold  and  silver,  copper-ore,  chinchilla  and  vicugna  skins  and  wool, 
bark,  nitre,  sugar,  &c.,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export 

LIMBURQ,  a  former  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
constituted  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  L,  was  situated  between 
50**  44'  and  51°  45'  N.  lat,  4'*  57'  and  6**  15'  E.  long.,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  North  Brabant  and  Gelderland,  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  by 
the  province  of  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  those  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  being  diversified  only  in 
the  south-east  by  some  slight  elevations.  In  the  adjoining  province  of 
Li^ge  the  banks  of  the  Maas  are  lofty  and  precipitous ;  but  in  th« 
province  of  Limbuig  there  are  elevations  only  at  a  distance  from  the 
stream  as  far  as  Maestricht,  from  which  place  the  banks  are  low. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830  the  province  of  Limburg 
was  divided  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Maas  forming  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  two  portions,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
circuit  about  the  city  of  Maestricht  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  included  in  the  Dutch  portion.  We  here  notice  the  portions 
separately. 

Bd^ian  Limburg  lies  between  50**  44'  and  51*'  18'  N.  lat,  4''  57'  and 
5°  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Brabanty  E.  by  the  duchy 
of  Limburg,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Maas,  S.  by  Li^ge,  and 
W.  by  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant  The  area  is  928  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1849  was  185,621.  The  surface  is  flat,  except 
in  the  south,  where  there  are  a  few  hills.  The  esst  of  the  province 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas  is  fertile  in  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
madder,  fruits,  &c  The  district  also  between  the  Jaar  and  the  Demer 
possesses  a  fertile  soil.  The  rest  of  the  province  consists  of  a  sandy 
soil,  presenting  towards  the  north  extensive  barren  heaths  and  many 
marches.    TLe  pasture-lands  are  extensive,  and  cuttlu-feeding  is  more 
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attended  to  than  tillage ;  there  ib  a  good  breed  of  hones,  and  beee  are 
caiefuUy  tended.  The  principal  rivere  are— the  Maas,  which  receives 
the  Jaar  on  ite  left  bank  at  Maestrioht ;  the  Demer,  which  rising  west 
of  Maestrichtruns  westward  past  Hasselt,  and  haying  received  several 
small  feeders  from  both  banks  enters  South  Brabant  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Dyle,  a  feeder  of  the  Schelde;  and  the  Dommel,  which  rises 
m  the  north  of  this  province  and  flows  through  North  Brabant^  where 
it  enters  the  Maas  at  Cr^vecoeur. 

HausUf  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well-built  town  of  7600 
inhabitants,  on  the  Demer.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  linen, 
leather,  tobacoo,  beer,  spirits,  point-laoe,  ko,  A  branch  railroad  leads 
from  Hasselt  through  St-Trond  to  the  Li^e-Malines  line,  which  it 
joins  at  Landen. 

St.-Tnmdf  10  miles  from  Hasselt,  stands  on  the  Meselbeck,  a  feeder 
of  the  Demer,  and  has  9500  inhabitanta  It  is  joined  by  a  branch 
railroad  to  the  Li^ge-Malhies  line.  The  chief  manufactures  are  fire- 
arms and  lace ;  there  are  iron*forgea  in  the  neighbourhood. 

BiUent  a  small  place  of  2900  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Demer,  has  iron  mineral  springs  and  potteries.  Tongret,  or  Tongem, 
on  the  Jaar,  is  a  well-built  town  with  6000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
factuie  chicory,  leather,  and  hats.  In  a  valley  near  this  town  there  is 
an  iron  mineral  spring  which  has  been  described  by  Pliny.  The  town 
is  named  fhim  the  Tungrit  the  first  German  tribe  which  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Maaaeyk,  or  Mauik,  a  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants, stands  in  the  north-east  of  the  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maas,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  hats,  tobaoco,  pottery, 
beer,  spirits,  and  ropes. 

The  DiUch  province  of  Limhurg  has  the  title  of  duchy,  extends 
between  50°  i5'  and  5r  iV  N.  lat,  5°  35'  and  6"  13'  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  Qelderland,  £.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  by  the  Belgian 
provuice  of  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  those  of  North  Brabant  and  Limburg. 
The  area  is  848  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  was  210,275. 
It  extends  71  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
14  miles,  but  at  some  points  the  width  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  In 
the  southern  part  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  the 
■oil  is  fertile,  but  in  the  north  bogs,  moors,  and  marshes  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  surface.  Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg.  The  principal  rivers  besides  the 
Maas  are  its  feeders  from  the  right,  the  Boer  and  the  Neisse. 

MatuAviehty  or  Maestrichi,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Maas,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  in 
50**  48'  N.  lat,  5°  43'  £.  long.,  and  has  22.000  inhabitants.  The  part 
of  the  town  that  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  is  properly  a 
suburb,  and  called  Wyck,  The  town  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and 
contains  several  spacious  squares,  one  of  which,  the  Parade,  is  inclosed 
by  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  town-hall  in  the  great  market-place,  and 
the  church  of  St-Gervais,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  There 
are  6  Roman  Catholic  and  3  Calvinist  churches,  2  hospitals,  2  orphan 
asylums,  and  a  lyoeum.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen-cloth, 
flumel,  leather,  fire-arms,  soap,  beer,  and  spirits.  The  town  is  very 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  arsenal  and  military  magaadne :  the 
citadel  is  erected  on  a  hill  called  Petersberg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Maas.  Underneath  this  hill  is  a  atone  quarry  of  great  extent, 
abounding  in  many  curious  and  interesting  fossils ;  it  is  said  to  be 
intersected  by  above  20,000  passages,  forming  a  most  intricate  laby- 
rinth. Steamers  ply  on  the  Maas  to  Li&ge  and  Rotterdam.  Maestrioht 
has  suffered  often  from  siege.  It  was  taken  after  a  four-months'  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1579,  when  the  garrison  and  msny  of  the  towns- 
people were  massacred  by  the  victors ;  it  was  taken  also  by  Loms  XIV. ; 
but  William  III.,  king  of  Eogland,  attacked  it  in  vain.  Its  brave 
garrison  defended  it  suooessfiSly  against  the  Belgians  in  1830,  and 
tiius  preserved  it  to  the  Dutch.  A  branch  railway  connects  the  town 
with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whence  it  has  communication  with  the  Belgian 
and  Rhine  railways. 

The  other  towns  are : — SUtard,  N.  by  £.  from  Maastricht,  popu- 
lation 3325  :  Roirmonde,  or  Ruremfmde,  a  strongly-fortified  place  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Roer  into  the  Maas,  witii  6000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen-cloth,  leather,  and  beer :  Vaelt,  a  frontier  town, 
a  little  W.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  3000  inhabitants :  Venloo,  a  forti- 
fied town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biaas,  and  near  the  Prussian  frontier, 
has  7500  inhabitants,  several  breweries,  distilleries,  tobacco-factories, 
vinegar-works,  tin-  and  lead-foundries,  tan-yards,  and  spinning-mills ; 
the  fort  8t.-Miohael,  which  forms  part  of  the  defences,  stands  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Maas,  and  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  town  by  abridge 
of  boats :  and  VeerdC,  which  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  near  the 
borders  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Bree,  and  has  6500  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  hats,  oloth,  tobacco,  chocolate,  candles,  leather,  and 
stockings. 

LIMBURG,  referred  to  from  Galicia,  is  a  misprint  for  Lkmbbbo. 

LIMBURG.    [LiioB.] 

LIMBURG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  situated  near  the  point 
60**  20'  N.  lat.,  8'  0'  E.  long.,  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  gives 
title  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  about  3300  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  river  Lahn,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  It  has  a  mint  and  four  churches, 
of  which  St.  George's  church  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  earthenware,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the 


productions  of  the  country.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  clerical  college 
and  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  Bishop  of  Limbuzg  is  sufifragan  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg. 

LIMERICIBl,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Munster,  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Clare, 
E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Cork,  and  W.  by  Kerry.  It  lies  between 
52**  17'  and  52°  47'  N.  lai,  8°  8'  and  9**  25'  W.  long.,  and  is  85  mUes 
long  from  north  to  south,  54  miles  from  east  to  west  The  area  com- 
prises 1064  square  miles,  or  680,842  acres,  of  which  526,676  are  arable, 
121,101  uncultivated,  11,575  in  plantations,  2759  in  towns,  and  18,531 
under  water.  In  1841  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Lime« 
rick,  was  281,638 ;  in  1851  it  waa  208,688. 

Surf  ace,  ffydrography,  Cofntnunicationt, — ^The  surface  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  sloping  with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  Shannon  on 
the  north,  and  surrounded  on  its  southern  and  western  borders  by  a 
well-defined  margin  of  mountain  groups  and  hilly  uplands.  A  moun- 
tainous tract,  called  Slieve-Phelim,  covers  the  north-east  of  the  county, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Keeper  Mountains  \n  Tipperary.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Slieve-Phelim  range  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  this  is  also  the  course  pursued  by  the  streams  that 
descend  from  them  into  the  Bilboa,  a  feeder  of  the  Mulkem  River. 
The  Mulkem  carries  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Shannon, 
which  it  enters  a  little  above  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  district 
between  the  Slieve-Phelim  range  and  the  Shannon  is,  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  county,  flat  and  boggy,  but  has  a  pleasingly  diversified 
surface  along  the  banks  of  the  Mulkem.  The  Shannon  which,  flowing 
between  well-timbered  banks,  bounds  this  district  on  the  west,  forma 
a  series  of  rapids  of  uncommon  grandeur,  the  principal  of  which,  near 
Castle  Connell,  is  known  as  the  *  Leap  of  Doonass.'  The  valley  of  the 
Shannon  is  here  contracted  by  the  Slieve-Bamagh  Mountains  on  one 
side,  and  the  Keeper  range  on  the  other,  and  presents  features  of  a 
grand  and  striking  character  throughout  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  principal  features  of  the  great  plain  of  Limerick,  extending 
from  the  Mulkem  westward  and  southward  to  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  are  the  rivers  Maigue  and  Deel,  which 
traverse  it  from  south  to  north  in  nearly  parallel  courses.  The  basin 
of  the  Maigue  embraces  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  county.  Thia 
river  has  its  source  in  the  high  land  stretching  south  of  Charleville, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  from  whence  it  runs  north  by  west  to  the 
Shannon,  and  nearly  bisects  the  central  plain  of  Limenck.  Its  chief 
feeders,  the  Looba,  the  Momin,  and  the  Camogue,  fall  in  on  the  right 
bank,  and  have  their  sources  among  the  continuation  of  the  Galtees 
and  a  detached  group  called  the  Castle  Oliver  Mountains,  which 
occupy  the  south-east  of  the  county.  The  Maigue  is  navigable  from 
Adare  to  the  Shannon,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Lough  Gur,  a  pic- 
turesque sheet  of  water,  about  5  miles  in  circumference  and  embosomed 
among  romantic  knolls,  some  of  which  have  a  considerable  elevation, 
is  about  midway  between  the  Camogue  and  the  Momin.  A  cave  and 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  fortress  on  an  islaud  in  the  lake,  and  a  vast 
number  of  Druidioal  structures  on  its  shores,  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  sceneiy.  From  the  summit  of  Knockfennel,  one  of  the  hills 
forming  the  basin  of  the  lake,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  plain,  oomprisiug  the  greatest  extent  of  arable  land  unin- 
cumbered with  bog  in  Ireland,  bounded  by  an  imposing  amphitheatre 
of  distant  mountains..  The  country  between  the  Camogue,  the  Mulkem. 
and  the  Shannon  has  a  more  varied  surface  than  that  above  described: 
several  conical  hills  rise  within  a  short  distance  on  the  Tipperary  border 
about  midway  between  the  more  marked  mountain  boundaries  whidi 
limit  the  plain  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  country  west  of  the  Maigue  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  extent 
has  much  the  same  character  of  surface  as  the  district  last  described, 
the  remainder  being  included  in  the  mountainous  region  stretching 
westward  into  Kerry.  It  is  drained  by  the  Deel,  whidi  is  navigable 
for  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  below  Askeaton. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  courses  of  the  Deel  and  Maigue  are  through 
so  flat  a  country  that  their  respective  valleys  are  scarcely  observable, 
but  in  the  district  intervening  between  their  sources  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  high  ground,  particularly  about  the  small  town  of  Ballingarry, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  steep  hills  of  Knockfeei*nha 
and  Kilmeedy.  Knookfeemha  has  an  elevation  of  907  feeU  The 
valley  of  the  Upper  Deel  lies  between  these  heights  on  the  east,  and 
the  high  country  towards  Kerry  on  the  west.  The  high  lands  rise 
round  the  Kerry  margin  of  the  level  district  in  a  continuous  sweep  of 
above  20  miles  from  DrumcoUogher,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to 
Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  range  the  detached  hill  of  Knockpatrick  rises  boldly  between 
the  town  of  Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  From  Shanagolden  west- 
ward the  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  rising  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  Shannon  into  sterile  tracts  of  bug  and  mountain,  which 
spread  southward  and  westward  into  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry* 
The  county  extends  considerably  beyond  the  watershed  of  thia  moim- 
tainous  region,  the  principal  rivers  of  which,  the  Fealo  and  the  Gale, 
flow  westward  and  south-westward  into  Keny,  where  they  unite  with 
the  Brick  to  form  the  Cashen  river  or  osstuary. 

The  Lower  Shannon  runs  along  the  northern  boundaiy  for  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  It  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  Tesaela 
of  heavy  burden  up  to  Limsrick.  Some  inprovements  have  been 
lately  effected  in  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  several 
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landing  piers  erocted  on  each  shore  of  the  ecatuary ;  one  of  these  piers 
has  been  built  at  Kilteery  on  the  Limerick  shore,  between  Glin  and 
the  island  of  Foynes.  Between  Foynes  Island  and  the  mainland  is  a 
safe  natural  harbour,  oompleteiy  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  and  with 
ample  depth  of  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

The  leading  lines  of  road  diverging  from  Limerick  to  Clonmel, 
Cork,  and  Tralee  are  carried  nearly  in  straight  lines  over  the  open 
country.  A  new  road  by  Croom  to  Charlev^e  has  been  completed, 
and  several  good  roads  traverse  the  mountainous  district  surrounding 
Abbeyfeale.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway  from  Dublin 
to  Cork  approaches  close  to  the  most  eastern  angle  of  the  county, 
whence  a  branch  line,  22  miles  in  length,  nxn^  to  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  another  55  miles  long  runs  in  a  south-south-east  direction  to 
Waterford,  near  the  south-eastern  oomer  of  the  island. 

Qtoiogy, — The  level  part  of  the  county  consists  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland.  The  mountain  groups  and 
detached  eminences  of  its  eastern  and  southern  marains  are  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  older  rocks,  and  the  high  lands  on  the  west 
consist  of  more  recent  series  superimposed.  The  Slieve-Phelim 
group  consists  of  day-slate  supporting  flanks  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
conglomerate.  Old  red-sandstone  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Slieve-na- 
muck  chain,  an  offset  of  the  Qaltees,  the  western  declivities  of  which 
spread  into  Limerick  above  Qalbally.  The  clay-slate  reappears  in  the 
central  summits  of  the  Galtees  and  Castle  Oliver  Mountains,  flanked 
by  old  conglomerate  with  red,  purple,  and  green  clay-slate,  sustaining 
a  margin  of  yellow  sandstone.  Old  red-  and  green-sandstone  compose 
the  various  protrusions  which  rise  between  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Maigue  and  Deel  rivers,  except  in  Knockfeemha  Hill,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap.  Trap  protru- 
sions, interstratified  with  limestone,  occur  in  12  distinct  localities  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Maigue 
and  the  border  of  Tipperary.  Pallas  Hill,  one  of  these  protrusions,  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  for  the  presence  of 
columnar  basalt^  which  overlieis  the  amorphous  trap  of  its  northern 
brow.  Felspar  porphyry  occurs  in  various  forms  throughout  the 
hilly  district  The  mountainous  district  on  the  west  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  British  Islands.  The  coal  is  usually  of  a  slaty  struc- 
ture, and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tipperary  or  Kilkenny  :  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  burning  lime.  The  only  worlungs  within  Limerick  have  been 
at  Newcastle  and  Loughill.  About  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick, 
near  the  Askeaton  road,  is  a  quarry  producing  a  flne  maroon-coloured 
marble ;  and  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  an  inferior 
black  marble  is  got  in  abundance,  and  generally  used  as  building-stone. 
Iron-,  copper-,  and  lead-ores  are  found  in  the  trap  districts,  but  no 
veins  are  at  present  worked. 

Climaie,  Soil,  and  Produce, — The  climate  of  Limerick  is  remarkably 
equable,  and  favourable  to  health.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  A 
tract  of  extraordinary  fertility,  called  the  Golden  Vale,  stretching 
westward  out  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  extends  from  the  sources  of 
ihe  Maigue  to  the  Mulkern,  and  has  an  area  of  about  160,000  acres. 
The  soil  is  a  rich,  mellow,  crumbling  loam,  and  is  equally  suited  to 
grazing  or  tillage.  A  still  richer  soU  is  that  of  the  '  Corcasses,'  or  rich 
bottoms,  which  extend  for  15  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
from  a  little  below  Limerick  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Deel.  They 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
[Clarb],  having  a  subsoil  of  yellow  or  blue  clay,  covered  with  a  deep 
rich  black  mould.  They  yield  the  heaviest  wheat  crops  in  Ireland ; 
and  their  produce  of  potatoes  sometimes  amounts  to  100  barrels  of  22 
stones  each  to  the  acre.  The  soil  of  the  remainder  of  the  limestone 
plain  is  light  and  eweet>  very  good  for  tillage,  and  yielding  excellent 
pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  Limerick  county  in  1858  was 
197,572,  of  which  10,824  acres  grew  wheat ;  53,188  oats ;  17,792  barley, 
here,  rye,  beans,  and  peas;  27,880  potatoes;  15,015  turnips;  8969 
mangels,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops ; 
849  flax;  and  69,160  meadow  and  clover.  On  15,291  holdings  in  1852 
there  were  15,917  horses,  5929  mules  and  asses,  145,286  cattle,  61,761 
sheep,  58,614  pigs,  14,088'  goats,  and  274,855  head  of  poultry.  The 
total  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was  estimated  at 
1,281,460/.  The  chief  occupations  are  agricultural ;  pasturage  and 
dairy  farming  are  most  attended  to.  Lai^e  quantities  of  butter  and 
other  farm  produce  are  exported.  The  only  manufactures  of  import- 
ance are  coarse  woollens,  paper,  flour,  and  meal.  Limerick  is  the  chief 
point  of  exportation.  Cider  is  made  in  the  districts  about  Rathkeale, 
Adare,  and  Croom. 

Limerick  county  is  divided  Into  14  baronies : — OwneybM^,  north-east; 
Clanwilliam,  west  of  Owneybeg;  Coonagh,  east;  Small  County,  south 
of  the  preceding;  Coshma,  central;  Coshlea,  south-east;  Pubblebrien, 
north ;  Kenry,  west  of  Pubblebrien ;  Lower  Connello.  west  of  Kenry ; 
Upper  Connello,  south ;  Kilmallock  Liberties,  between  Coshlea  and 
Upper  Connello ;  Shanid,  west ;  Glenquin,  south  of  Shanid ;  and 
Xorth  Liberty,  north. 

The  prindpal  towns  besides  the  city  of  LiMJerxok  are  Kewoabtlk 
and  Rathkjealb.  These  are  noticed  under  their  titles.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  villages  the  following  are  the  most  important ;  the  popu- 
lations are  those  of  1861 : — • 

Ahhtyftakf  a  village  of  717  inhabitants,  in  the  centra  of  a  moun- 


tainous district,  is  situated  on  the  river  Feale,  which  here  separates 
Limerick  from  Kerry.  The  village  takes  its  name  from  the  Ci^itercian 
abbey  founded  in  1188  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Feale.  The  ruins  of 
the  abbey  still  exist,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Purt  Castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Geraldines.  Abbeyfeale  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  29th  and  October 
18th.  AdarCt  or  Adair,  a  market-town  12  miles  S.S.W,  from  Limerick, 
population  967,  is  situated  on  the  Maigue,  which  is  navigable  at  high 
water  for  small  vessels  up  to  the  town.  Adare  stands  in  a  fertile, 
richly-wooded,  and  very  beautiful  country  :  it  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
was  distinguished  for  its  castle  and  its  church  even  before  the  Norman 
invasion.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  earls 
of  Kildare.  The  splendid  ecclesiastical  structures  whose  remain) 
form  the  great  attraction  of  the  place  were  erected  by  members  of  the 
Fiti^erald  family.  Among  these  structures  are  the  Black  Abbey,  th^ 
Augustinian  Monastery,  and  the  Franciscan  Abbey.  The  Black  AbbeyJ 
founded  in  1279,  is  situated  in  the  town ;  the  tower,  nave,  and  part  of 
the  choir  of  the  church  i*emain,  and  are  fitted  up  as  a  Roman  Catholio 
chapeL  The  nave,  choir,  and  south  transept  of  the  Augustinian 
Monastery  are  tolerably  entire,  and  stand  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  demesne  of  Adare  Manor,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  which  adjoins  the  town.  The  Franciscan  Abbey  stood  close  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Maigue ;  the  tower,  nave,  and  choir  of  the  church, 
the  cloisters,  and  the  refectory  remain.  The  nave  and  choir  are  fitted 
up  as  a  pariah  church ;  the  refectory  is  formed  into  a  school-room,  and 
the  cloisters  have  been  restored.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven  has  erected 
a  family  mausoleum  near  the  cloisters.  A  large  rained  castle  of  the 
Desmond  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  the  town.  The  town  has  a  petty-sessions  court,  a  fever  hospital, 
and  a  dispensary.  Aikeajton,  17  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limerick,  on  the 
road  to  Tarbert,  population  1957,  besides  808  in  an  auxiliai^  work- 
house, was  a  parliamentary  borough  till  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Deel,  about  8  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  and 
contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  dispen- 
sary, and  a  petty-sessions  court  A  market  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge.  The  town 
was  in  former  times  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Desmond.  The  massive  ruin  of  this  castle,  which  had  a  high  rock 
encompassed  by  the  Deel  for  its  site,  is  still  an  object  of  great  interest ; 
the  keep  and  banqueting-room  remain.  Close  to  the  river  are  the 
remains  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  founded  in  1420,  the  cloisters  of  which 
are  in  good  preservation.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  part  of 
the  church  of  a  commandery  of  Knights  Templars,  founded  in  1298. 
JBaUingarry,  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Limerick,  has  remains  of  several 
religious  houses  founded  at  an  early  period,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  several  schools,  and  1502  inhabitants, 
besides  957  in  the  auxiliary  workhouse  and  the  fever  hospital.  Mar- 
kets are  held  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Bruff  is  a  poor 
town  of  1224  inhabitants,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Limerick,  and  a 
little  south  of  the  beautiful  Lough  Our,  on  the  Dawn,  a  feeder  of  the 
Maigue.  It  contains  a  neat  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court- 
house in  which  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  a  dispensary,  a 
bridewell,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  market  is  held  weekly, 
on  Friday.  Bruree,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Kilmallock,  population 
780,  stands  in  a  fertile  country  watered  by  the  Maigue,  and  has  a 
petty-sessions  court  and  a  dispensary.  The  Irish  bards  used  to  meet 
half-yearly  in  this  place :  the  last  meeting  took  place  in  1746.  Cahir- 
corUiihf  11  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Limenck,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
Limerick  Junction  railway :  population,  485.  It  contains  a  church 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Cahirconlish  was  formerly  a  walled 
town,  and  was  defended  by  four  castles,  every  vestige  of  which  has 
disappeared.  Cappamore,  a  town  of  579  inhabitants,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Slieve-Phelim  Mountains,  14  miles  £.  from  Limerick, 
at  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Limerick  Junction  railway.  CaatU' 
Connell,  7  miles  N.  from  Limerick,  population  555.  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  close  to  the  fall  called  the  Leap  of  Doouas. 
The  town  takes  its  name  from  its  castle,  which  was  built  by  Conal,  a 
local  chieftain,  and  long  inhabited  by  the  O'Briens  of  Munster;  it  was 
finally  blown  up  by  General  Ginkel  during  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
The  ruins  cover  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  in  the  town,  and  form 
a  very  picturesque  object  The  town  of  Castle-Connell  is  very  irregu- 
larly built,  and  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  cottages,  villas,  lodging- 
houses,  cabins,  and  inns,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  who 
frequent  it  for  its  scenery  and  its  chalybeate  spring,  both  of  which  are 
celebrated.  Castle-Connell  has  a  petty-sessions  court  and  a  dispensary. 
In  the  angle  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Mulkern  are  the  elegant 
mansion  and  extensive  demesne  of  Mount  Shannon,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare.  Cbooh.  DrumcoUogher,  a  village  of  757  inhabit- 
ants, is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mullaghaneirk  Mountains,  close 
upon  the  boundary  of  Cork;  it  contains  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Two  miles  from  the  village  is  Springfield  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Muskerry.  (?a^a//y,  population  801,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  beautiful  glen  or  vale  of^Aherlow,  which  is  screened  by  the  Galtees 
on  the  south,  and  the  Slieve-na-muck  Hills  on  the  north.  The  village 
contains  remains  of  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  this  place.  GLnf.  ffospital,  population  684,  a 
stnnll  town  5  miles  E.  from  Brui^  is  famous  for  it^  horse-  and  cattld< 
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fain.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Kilfinane,  situated  5  miles 
S.  by  £.  from  Kilmallock,  population  1413,  contains  a  church  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapeL  In  the  vicinity  are  the  dilapidated  round 
tower  and  ruined  abbey  of  Ardpatrick,  and  the  remains  of  Castle 
Oliver,  an  old  seat  of  the  Oliver  family,  which  gave  name  to  the  high 
hills  among  which  it  stands.  Kilfinane  has  a  petty-sessions  court,  a 
bridewell,  and  a  fever  hospital;  the  town  is  head-quarters  of  the 
district  police.  MorUpelliert  a  village  of  iil  inhabitants,  stands 
8  miles  N.  from  Castle-Connell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shamion, 
opposite  the  village  of  O'Brien's  Bridge.  PaUaa-Kenry,  a  small 
market-town  of  613  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  7  miles  W.  from 
Limerick.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  At  a  short  distance  on  the 
road  to  Limerick  are  Elm  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clarina,  and  Tervoe, 
the  fine  mansion  of  W.  T.  Monsell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  demesne  sur- 
rounding which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Carrickagonniel  Castle,  an 
old  seat  of  the  O'Briens,  kings  of  Munster.  Shanagolden,  23  miles  W. 
from  Limerick,  population  770,  has  a  small  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  petty-sessions  court.  About  a  mile  east  of  Shanagolden 
are  the  fine  ruins  of  Mam8tii>na-Gillagh  Abbey ;  and  a  little  south  of 
it  are  the  remains  of  Shanid  Castle,  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
the  Desmond  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  whose  motto, '  Shanid-a-boo ' 
(Shanid  for  ever),  origioated  with  this  old  warlike  residence.  This 
castle  dates  from  the  12th  century. 

The  county  of  Limerick  lies  chiefly  in  the  sees  of  Limerick  and 
Emiy ;  but  small  portions  of  it  belong  to  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and 
Killaloe.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two 
for  the  couuty  and  two  for  the  city  of  Limerick.  Assizes  are  held 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  are  the  coimty  prison,  the  county 
infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Limerick,  Brufi^, 
Newcastle,  and  Rathkeale,  in  which  towns,  and  in  Croom,  Olin,  and 
Kilfinane,  there  are  bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  22  places. 
The  medical  charities  of  the  county  include,  besides  those  aJready 
mentioned,  fever  hospitals  in  Limerick,  Adare,  Kilfinane,  Newcastle, 
and  Rathkeale ;  and  32  dispensaries. 

There  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county  in  1852,  at  Limerick : 
the  total  amount  due  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852  was 
98,0372.  Sa  5d.  The  Union  workhouses  are  at  Limerick,  Kilmallock, 
Newcastle,  Rathkeale,  Croom,  and  Qlin.  The  county  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Limerick  Military  Division,  which  includes  also  Clare 
and  Qalway  counties,  and  parts  of  Kerry,  King's  County,  and  Tippe- 
rary.  A  barrack  station  is  at  Newcastle,  and  Qie  staff  of  the  county 
militia  is  stationed  in  Limerick  city.  The  county  constabulary  num- 
bers 667  men  and  officers,  and  is  distributed  into  10  districts, 
comprising  95  stations,  of  which  Limerick  is  the  head-quarters.  In 
September  1852  there  were  124  National  schools  in  operation,  attended 
by  9382  male  and  11,565  female  scholars. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in 
Ireland  Limerick  constituted  part  of  Thomond.  Donald  O'Brien 
was  prince  of  this  territory  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  and, 
notwithstanding  grants  of  his  lands  made  by  Henry  II.,  first  to  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  next  to  Philip  de  Braosa,  neither 
of  whom  could  get  possession,  Donald  held  his  princedom  till  his  death 
in  1194.  In  1199  King  John  renewed  his  father's  grants  to  the 
De  Braosa  family,  and  bestowed  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  cantred 
adjoining  on  William  de  Burgho,  to  whom  he  committed  the  custody 
of  the  city.  William  de  Braosa  was  afterwards  attainted,  and  his  lands 
reverted  to  the  crown.  A  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands,  comprising 
the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  was  then  conferred  on  Theobald  Fitz- Walter, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ormonde  family,  and  other  portions  on  Hamo  de 
Valoisy  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Bui^gho,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of  Desmond,  which  subse- 
quently became  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford.  The  estates  of  Qerald,  the 
16th  earl,  who  finally  forfeited  the  family  property,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  alone  consisted  of  96,165  acres,  which  were  granted  among 
twelve  individuals,  most  of  whose  names  are  now  extinct  in  the  county. 
The  forfeitures  which  ensued  after  the  rebellion  of  1641,  in  which  this 
county  took  a  very  prominent  part,  embraced  almost  the  entire 
county,  and  introduced  a  numerous  new  proprietary.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  terminated  in  further  forfeitures  comprising  14,188  acres. 
The  families  of  Fitzgerald,  Rice,  Trant,  and  Brown  were  the  principal 
sufferers.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  peasantry,  arising, 
it  is  paid,  from  the  severe  exaction  of  rack-rents,  broke  out  into  insur- 
rectionary acts  in  1762,  1786,  and  1793.  These  at  the  time  were 
suppressed,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  executed.  In  1815,  1817, 
and  finally  in  1821-22,  the  peasantry,  from  a  similar  cause,  rose  in 
arms,  and  after  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  king's  troops  they 
were  put  down.  Great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  who  were  taken  were 
executed  or  transported,  and  the  famine  of  1823,  added  to  the  rigour 
of  summary  justice,  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents. 

Limerick  is  among  the  richest  of  the  Irish  counties  in  antiquities, 
several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  cyclopean 
remains,  stone  circles,  pillar  stones,  and  altars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Lough  Gur,  are  so  numerous  and  gigantic  as  to  form  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  collections  of  primeval  remains  in  existence. 
Military  earthen  works  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
argest  raths  are  those  at  Bruree,  Kilpeacou,  Pailasgreen,  Shanid,  and 


Kilfinane.  At  Carrigeen,  near  Croom,  are  the  remains  of  a  round 
ower  still  50  feet  in  height  The  ruins  of  religious  houses  are  very 
numerous.  The  river  Camaigue  alone  has  the  ruins  of  seven  religious 
houses  on  its  banks.  Manister-Nenagh,  the  most  considerable  of  these, 
is  the  most  extensive  pile  of  monastic  ruins  in  Munster.  It  was 
founded  by  O'Brien,  king  of, Limerick,  in  1148.  The  entire  number 
of  such  foundations  in  the  county  was  about  35,  chiefly  erected  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  Of  the  castles  of  the  early  pro- 
prietors nearly  100  still  remain.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are — 
Croom  Castle  and  Shanid  Castle,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Cappagh  Castle,  near  the  hamlet  of  Croagh,  4  miles  from  Adare,  on  the 
high  road  from  Limerick  to  Rathkeale,  was  another  seat  of  the  Fitz- 
geralda  Part  of  the  keep,  100  feet  high,  is  still  standing.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  superior  style  in  which  it  is  built,  the  quoin-stones 
being  polished.  At  Castle-Connell  are  the  ruins  of  a  noble  castle,  a 
seat  of  the  O'Briens.  Carrickagonniel  Castle,  another  stronghold  of 
the  O'Briens,  is  boldly  situated  on  a  basaltic  rock  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shannon.  It  was  blown  up  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  but, 
although  84  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  exploded  under  it,  two  of  the 
towers  are  still  tolerably  perfect-. 

LIMERICK,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  city, 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  in  52"  40'  N.  lat,  8**  35' 
W.  long.,  distant  119i  mUes  W.aW.  from  Dublin  by  road;  129  miles 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Limerick  and  Waterford 
railways.  In  1851  the  population  of  the  city  vras  53,448.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Limerick  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  34  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  177,951  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  110,628. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  King's 
Island,  a  tract  about  a  mile  long  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
broad,  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  with  the  main  stream  on  its  west 
side.  Englishtown,  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  occupies  the  southern 
end  of  the  island.  On  the  west  it  is  connected  by  Thomond-bridge 
with  Thomond-gate,  a  suburb  of  considerable  extent  on  the  county 
Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  Irishtown,  which  is  next  in  antiquity  to 
Englishtown,  lies  to  the  south  of  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  called  the  Abbey,  or  Salmon  Weir 
River.  Newtown  Pery,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
extends  to  the  south-west  of  Irishtown,  on  a  gentle  elevation  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  reunited  river. 

The  ancient  city  of  Limerick  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Regia 
of  Ptolemaeus.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  5th  century  when 
visited  by  Patrick.  The  Danes  made  their  first  attempt  on  Limerick 
in  812;  and,  although  repeatedly  baffled,  succeeded  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  in  getting  possession  of  the  place.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  10th  century  they  were  reduced  by  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boroimhe,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Munster.  The 
effectual  introduction  of  English  government  did  not  take  place  till 
tlie  time  of  Henry  II.  [Limerick,  County  of.]  King  John  in  1210 
visited  Limerick,  and  caused  Thomond-bridge  to  be  erected  over  the 
Shannon,  the  castle  of  Limerick  to  be  built,  and  established  a  mint  in 
the  city.  Great  numbers  of  English  settlers  now  arrived,  and  the  city 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruoe, 
who  burned  the  suburbs  in  1314,  and  during  the  winter  of  1316  made 
Limerick  the  rendezvous  for  his  Irish  allies.  On  the  termination  of 
this  war  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  increased.  In  the  wan 
succeeding  the  rebellion  of  1641  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  became  the  head-quarters  of  their  supreme  council,  and  was 
for  several  years  the  scene  of  great  commotion  and  outrage.  In  1651 
it  surrendered  to  the  army  of  the  Parliament  under  General  Ireton. 
At  the  Revolution  Limerick  declared  for  King  James.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  it  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  King  William.  In  the  following  year  the  town  wa:i 
invested  by  the  aiiny  of  William,  under  General  GinkeL  The  besieged 
having  been  closely  pressed  for  some  weeks  proposed  an  armistice, 
when  negotiations  were  opened,  which  terminated,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  in  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick. 

The  city  now  began  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  these 
repeated  disasters.  In  1697  the  castle  in  the  Irishtown  was  thrown 
down,  and  a  market-house  erected  on  its  site ;  and  in  1717  the  Abbey 
River  was  partly  quayed  in.  About  1760,  besides  several  new  roads, 
a  canal  was  commenced,  by  which  the  Shannon  was  rendered  navigable 
to  Killaloe.  In  1761  a  commodious  bridge  was  erected  between 
Englishtown  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  main  river.  In  1796  the 
buildings  of  the  Irishtown  began  to  extend  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  main  river,  on  an  open  elevated  plot  of  ground  called  South  Prior's 
Land,  or  Newtown  Pery.  This  division  now  constitutes  the  beat  part 
of  Limerick,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in 
Ireland.  Englishtown  is  closely  built,  with  confused  lines  of  narrow 
and  irregular  streets.  It  has  been  deserted  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  although  it  still  contains  several  important  buildings,  it  presents 
a  general  appearance  of  wretchedness  and  decay.  The  older  part  of 
Irishtown  is  similar  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  better  built 
and  inhabited,  and  contains  several  straight  and  weU-formed  streets 
especially  in  tiie  line  of  the  Dublin  road,  and  at  the  south-east  side  of 
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the  town,  where  it  has  heen  much  improyed  by  a  oonsiderable  extension. 
The  streets  of  Newtown  Pery,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  spacious  and  airy,  well  lighted  and  paved,  and  contain 
many  handsome  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  The  principal  street^ 
running  from  the  New-bridge,  which  connects  it  with  Englishtown, 
and  terminating  in  a  double  crescent,  presents  a  fine  line  of  buildings, 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  Towards  the  south-west  end  of  Newtown 
is  a  handsome  square  with  a  lofty  coluom  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Lord  Monteagle.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
streets  are  generally  well  paved ;  the  supply  of  water  is  from  elevated 
tanks,  to  which  the  water  is  raised  by  steam  power. 

Of  the  public  buildings  in  Limerick,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
following:  St  Mary's  cathedral,  fouuded  in  1180,  and  rebuilt  in  1490, 
occupies  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  Englishtown.  It  is  a  venerable 
cruciform  structure,  measuring  156  feet  by  114  feet,  and  has  a  squai*e 
embattled  tower  120  feet  high.  St.  Munohin's  church,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  former  cathedral,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  open  plot 
in  the  north  of  Englishtown,  overlooking  the  Shannon.  There  are 
besides  4  Episcopal  chapels,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  Blind 
Asylum ;  4  parochial  and  3  conventual  Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  also 
chapels  for  VVesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers.  The  Limerick  Institution,  founded  in  1829, 
has  an  exteueive  library  attached  to  it  There  are  several  National 
and  Free  schools ;  a  district  Diocesan  school,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  by  the  Monaatio  Society  of 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  exchange  was  built  in  1778,  and  has  a  commodious  hall  and 
handsome  portico.  The  city  court-house  stands  near  the  Abbey 
River ;  the  county  court-house,  which  stands  towards  the  main  stream 
of  the  Shannon  on  the  west,  is  a  very  handsome  building,  erected  in 
ISOS  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.  It  is  quadrangular,  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  has  a  fine  portico  of  four  Roman  Doric  columns.  The  chief 
public  buildings  of  Irishtown  are  the  com-  and  butter-markets,  the 
linen-hall  and  the  fever-hospital.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
new  bridge  which  leads  from  Englbhtown  into  Newtown-Pery,  facing 
the  main  river,  is  the  new  custom-house,  a  handsome  structure,  built 
in  17(59.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  erected  in  1805.  On 
Charlotte  quay,  is  the  assemblj-house,  built  in  1770,  now  converted 
into  a  theatre.  In  the  southern  suburbs  is  the  new  county  jai],  erected 
in  1821  at  a  cost  of  25,000^  It  consists  of  a  central  polygonal  tower, 
60  feet  high,  surrounded  by  5  divei^ging  ranges  of  prison  buildings, 
and  having  a  fine  Doric  entrance  in  front  Near  it  is  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  30,000/.,  and  opened  in 
1821  for  150  patients. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  the  County  Limerick  infirmary; 
Harrington's  hospital  and  City  of  Limerick  infirmary,  erected  by  Sir 
Joseph  Brrington  in  1829,  and  chiefiy  supported  by  the  Limerick 
Monte  de  Piet^  opened  in  March,  1837 ;  the  City  of  Limerick  dis- 
pensary ;  the  Limerick  asylum  for  blind  females ;  the  house  of  industry, 
founded  in  1774 ;  the  fever  and  lock  hospital,  founded  by  Lady 
Hartstonge  in  1781 ;  the  lying-in  hospital,  opened  in  1812 ;  Hall's 
almshouses,  founded  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century ;  the  corporation  almshouse,  for  reduced  widows ;  the  St 
Qeorge's  Wiciows'  asylum;  Mrs.  YillierB'a  almshouses,  also  for  widows, 
erected  in  1826 ;  and  several  minor  charities.  A  savings  bank  has 
been  in  operation  since  1820. 

About  a  mile  above  the  city,  the  river  is  crossed  by  Athlunkard- 
bridge,  a  fine  structure  of  five  large  elliptic  arches.  Wellesley-bridge, 
with  the  same  form  and  number  of  arches,  each  70  feet  in  span,  con- 
nects the  east  end  of  Newtown  Pery  with  the  county  Clare  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  completed  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  60,000/.  Thomond- 
bridge  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  at  an  expense  of 
12,0002.  At  the  end  of  this  bridge  is  Treaty  Stone,  noted  as  the  spot 
on  which  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed.  On  the*  Abbey  River, 
New-bridge,  and  Ball's-bridge,  the  latter  a  beautiful  single  arch, 
erected  in  1831,  connect  Englishtown  with  Newtown  Pery  and  Irish- 
town.  Higher  up  on  the  same  stream  is  Park-bridge,  an  old  and  lofty 
structure  of  five  irregular  arches. 

Limerick  possesses  various  important  branches  of  productive 
industry.  The  manufacture  of  lace,  introduced  in  1829,  has  gradually 
increased,  and  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  females. 
Fish-hooks  of  a  superior  quality  are  made  in  great  number,  and 
largely  exported  to  America.  There  are  several  iron-foundries,  tan- 
neries, flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries;  three  ship-building  slips, 
and  a  patent  slip  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  interests  of  manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  attended  to  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Agricultural  Association,  and  the  Trustees  for  the  promotion  of 
Industry. 

The  trade  of  Limerick  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  great  part  of  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  it  has  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  been,  next  to  Cork,  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Munster.  It  has  also  an  extensive  export  trade  through  the 
Shannon  and  Grand  Canal  by  way  of  Dublin.  The  mayor  is  admiral 
of  the  port,  with  jurisdiction  from  8  miles  above  the  city  to  the  open 
The  port  is  under  the  control  of  72  commissioners,  42  for  life, 


sea. 


and  15  elected  each  year  to  serve  for  two  years,  by  whom  are  appointed 
A  resident  engineer,  harbour  master,  &a,  and  50  pilots. 


The  harbour  extends  about  1600  yards  in  length,  by  150  yards  in 
breadth.  It  has  from  2  feet  to  9  feet  at  low-water,  and  19  feet  at 
spring  tide,  when  vessels  of  600  tons  con  moor  at  the  quaya  There 
are  about  1600  yards  of  quayage  and  wharfage  running  insularly 
along  the  Abbey  River  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Shannon,  to  a  weir 
thrown  across  the  river  towards  the  lower  end  of  Newtown  Pery. 
Between  Wellesley-bridge  and  the  custom-house  is  a  laige  floating 
dock,  knd  near  the  lower  end  of  the  island  is  one  300  yards  in  length, 
called  the  Long  Dock.  A  lateral  cut  with  a  swing  bridge,  at  the 
south  end  of  Wellesley-bridge,  admits  vessels  to  the  upper  quays,  and 
to  the  works  in  Abbey  River,  which  connect  the  harbour  with  the 
canals  of  the  Limerick  navigation. 

On  3l8t  December,  1853,  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Limerick  was  59  under  50  tons,  amounting 
to  1761  tons,  and  40  above  50  tons,  amounting  to  10,315  tons ;  and 
one  steam-vessel  of  300  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were  as  follows,  namely  : — 
Inwards  564  sailing-vessels  of  89,530  tons,  and  81  steam-vessels  of 
21,228  tons ;  outwards,  529  sailing-vessels  of  76,763  tons,  and  80  steam- 
vessels  of  21,163  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the 
port  in  1851  was  159,781/.  Se.  2d. 

Limerick  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  South-western  Military  District, 
and  contains  several  barracks.  One,  consisting  of  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  affording  accommodation  for  400  men,  stands  within  the 
remains  of  King  John's  Castle.  There  are  a  fine  new  barrack  near 
Newtown  Pery,  one  for  artillery  in  Irishtown,  and  another  for  infantry 
in  St  John's  Square. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Limerick,  also  quarter  and 
petty  sessions.  The  mayor  holds  a  court  of  conscience  for  pleas 
under  405.,  and  the  assistant  barrister  holds  a  civil  bill  court  for  the 
county.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  July  4th,  August  4th, 
and  December  4th.    The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  see  of  Limerick  is  in  the  archiepiacopal  province  of  Dublin ; 
it  comprises  a  large  part  of  Limerick,  and  a  small  portion  of  Clare. 
It  contains  56  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  11  prebendaries.  The  diocese 
in  1663  was  united  to  that  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  united  diocese  is  4973/.  The  bishop's  palace  is  situated 
in  the  New  Town  of  Limerick,  overlooking  the  Shannon. 

LIMISSO.    [Cyprus.] 

LIMOGES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vienne,  whioh  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  236  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  in  45'  49'  52"  N.  lat,  1"  15'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
had  87,010  inhabitants  in  the  commune  according  to  the  census  of 
1851.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtic  tribe  Lemovicet,  to  whom 
both  the  town  and  the  province  of  Limousin  owe  their  names.  It 
was  called  Augustoritum  by  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became  in  the  3rd  century  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  It  was  at  the  conveigence  of  several  Roman  roads.  There 
was  an  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan, 
of  which  there  were  sufficient  remains  in  1713  to  admit  of  a  plan  being 
drawn;  it  was  about  1500  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  1714,  in  order  to  form  the  Place  d'Orsay.  There  are 
now  no  Roman  remains  at  Limoges  in  good  preservation,  except  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct,  which  conveys  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  the  5th  century  Limoges  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by 
ihe  Franks  and  by  the  Northmen.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English  by 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  principality  of 
Aquitaine  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  people  of  Limoges 
were  persuaded  by  their  bishop  to  revolt  from  Edward,  one  of  whose 
last  exploits  (A.D.  1370)  was  the  capture  of  the  town.  Irritated  by 
treachery,  the  prince  put  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  sword. 

Limoges  is  built  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
delightful  valley  of  the  Yienne.  The  older  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  with  timber-framed  houses :  the  more 
modem  part  contains  broad  and  straight  streets,  two  handsome  squares, 
several  excellent  houses,  new  boulevards,  and  a  number  of  public 
fountains.  Of  the  public  edifices  the  principal  are  the  town-hall,  the 
cathedral  of  St-^tienne,  a  fine  gothic  edifice  of  the  13th  oentury ;  the 
churches  of  St-Michel-des-Lions,  and  St-Pierre-du-Queyroix ;  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  the  beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoul^ne.  The  public 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  prefect's  residence, 
the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals  also  deserve  notice.  There  is  a  great 
monthly  cattle  market,  and  nine  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

Limoges  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Creuse  and  Haute-Vienne ;  and  of  a  High  Court,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Haute-Vienne, 
Corr^ze,  and  Creuse.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  a  mint,  an  ecclesiastical  coUoge,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  A  great  number  of  books  are  printed  at  Limoges ;  and 
the  manufacture  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen-cloth,  paper,  porcelain, 
and  crucibles  is  important  Flannel,  cotton  handkerchiefii,  glue,  nails, 
woollen-yarn,  room-paper,  articles  in  papier-mdch^,  &a,  are  also  made. 
There  is  besides  a  considerable  commerce  in  .com,  chestnuts,  wino^ 
brandy,  liqueurs,  iron,  copper,  tin,  kaolin,  &c. 
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LIMONE.    [CoNi.] 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LikOSIN,  an  old  province  of  France,  now  forma  the 
departments  of  Corr^ze  and  Haute- Vienne.  It  was  watered  by  the 
Yienne,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordogne, 
and  its  tributaries  &e  Isle  and  the  Yezhre,  all  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Qaronne.  The  province  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Wtthve — Upper  Limousin,  which  was  to  the  north-west  of  that  river, 
and  had  Limoges  for  its  capital :  and  Lower  Limousin,  of  which  the 
chief  towns  were  Brives  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  whole  province. 

This  district  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Lemovices,  a  Celtic 
people.  In  the  division  of  Qaul  into  provinces,  Limousin  was  included 
in  Aquitania.  It  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Visigoths  till 
ike  overthrow  of  Alaric  II.  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vouilld.  It 
was  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin-le-Bref.  It  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne,  under  which  Limoges,  its  capital,  became 
the  head  of  a  vice^ounty.  It  was  in  n  quarrel  with  Ad emar  V. ,  viscount 
of  Limoges,  that  Richaid  I.  (Coour-de-Lion),  king  of  England  and  duke 
of  Quienne,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  ari*ow  as  he  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  Chains  in  Limousin.  The  possession  of  Limousin  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  the  kings  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Guienne, 
and  the  kings  of  France.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albret.  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  fi*om  his  mother  Jeanne 
d' Albret,  and  was  by  him  united  to  the  French  crown. 

LIMOUX.    [AuDE.] 

LINARES.    [Jaew.] 

LINCOLN,  the  county  town  of  Lincolnshire,  a  city,  a  county  of 
itself,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  boixiugh,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Witbam,  in 
SS'  14'  N.  lat,  0*  82'  W.  long.,  distant  132  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  140  miles  by^  the  Great  Northern  railway  vi& 
Boston.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  17,536.  Th9 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillor?,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
are  18  parishes ;  the  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  Poor-Law  Union  contains  86  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  149,218  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  42,003. 

Lincoln  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans : 
the  existing  vestiges  of  their  residence  here  are  noticed  under  the 
county.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Danes  it  was  also  a 
plaoe  of  consequence.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  consi- 
derable trade.  William  the  Conqueror  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
strong  castle  here  in  1086.  The  prosperity  of  the  place  appears  to 
have  been  further  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  clearing  out 
the  Fosse  Dyke,  and  making  it  again  available  for  navigation.  This 
inland  communication,  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  Witham,  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here  by  the  king,  who  took 
the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped.  In  1141  Stephen  besieged  Lincoln, 
but  was  defeated  in  an  action  near  the  town,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  of  the  empress.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken  by  Gilbert  de 
Gkunt^  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France, 
who  had  created  him  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out 
for  the  king.  After  the  death  of  John,  a  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  royalists  and  the  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  in  which  the 
latter  were  entirely  defeated.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4, 1218. 
Lincoln  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  in  whose  hands  the  castle  was  for  some 
time,  effected  on  it  considerable  improvements.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  the  city,  the  cathedral,  and  the  castle  having  been  occupied 
by  the  Royalists,  were  stdrmed  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  in  May  1644.  Of  the  castle  little  more  than  the  gate- 
way is  now  standmg. 

The  city  is  bmlt  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid 
out  The  streets  are  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  publio  conduits.  The  lighting,  watching,  sewerage,  &o.| 
are  provided  for  by  a  local  act  of  a  somewhat  stringent  character. 

The  most  important  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  it  may  be  seen  for  many  miles 
across  the  flat  country  to  the  south-east  or  south-west;  the  three 
towers  have  at  a  distance  a  very  fine  effect.  It  has  been  erected  at 
different  periods,  and  combines  various  styles,  the  predominant  is  early 
English,  of  a  remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  nave  is 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  though 
the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  excellent 
The  western  front»  which  embraces  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
miih.  the  side  chapels  or  western  transepts,  is  partly  Norman,  partly 
early  English :  it  has  two  towers  whose  height  from  the  ground  is 
180  feet  There  were  formerly  spires  upon  these,  of  the  height  of 
101  feoty  but  these  were 'taken  down  more  than  40  years  ago;  there 
t  re  still  pinnacles  at  the  comers  of  the  towers.    At  each  angle  of  the 


west  front  are  octagonal  staircase  turrete  crowned  with  pinnaclet. 
Over  the  central  doorway  of  the  west  front  are  several  statues  of  the 
kings  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  f^ward  III.,  under  decorated 
canopies.  The  central  or  great  transepts  are  chiefly  in  the  early 
English  style.  At  the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  cu'cular  windows ; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  finest  circles  in  the 
early  English  style  remaining.  The  Galilee  court,  or  porch  attached 
to  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  chapels  on  the  east 
aisle  of  the  same,  have  intricate  and  beautiful  mouldings,  and  their 
general  composition  is  excellent.  At  the  intersection  of  these  tran- 
septs with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the-  central  tower,  53  feet  square,  and 
800  feet  high,  with  pinnacles  at  the  corners.  The  choir  is  of  rich  and 
elaborate  composition ;  it  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone 
screen.  The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  of  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  English  and  decorated,  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  interest  It  has  a  fine  east  window,  of  eight  lights.  There 
are  two  transepts  to  the  east  of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  ars 
several  chapels  in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral 
are  as  follows:— Exterior  length  within  the  buttresses  524  feet; 
interior  length  482  feet ;  width  of  the  cathedral  80  feet ;  height  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave  80  feet ;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet 
Exterior  length  of  the  principal  transept  250  feet,  interior  222  feet; 
width  66  feet  Smaller  or  eastern  transept — ^length  170  feet;  width, 
including  the  side  chaj^ls,  44  feet  The  old  bell,  called  Tom  of  Lin- 
coln, which  was  cast  in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the 
west  towers,  became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1831, 
with  six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and  two 
quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Mears  of  London,  and  placed  in  the  Rood  (or 
central)  tower  in  1835.  The  now  bell  is  6  feet  IO4  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with  the  chapter- 
house. The  cloisters  inclose  a  quadrangle  of  118  feet  by  91  feet; 
three  sides  remain  in  their  original  state,  and  are  of  good  decorated 
work;  over  the  fourth  (the  north)  side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean 
Honeywood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  libraiy  con- 
tains a  collection  of  books,  and  some  curious  specimens  of  lloman 
antiquities.  In  the  indosure  of  the  cloisters,  some  feet  below  the 
surface,  is  a  handsome  te6.%elated  pavement  From  the  eastern  side  of 
the  doistere  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter*house,  a<  lofty  and  elegant 
decagon,  with  a  groined  roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  60  feet  6  inches.  The  cathedral  contains  numerous  monu- 
ments ;  many  others  which  formerly  existed  have  been  removed  or 
totally  destroyed  at  and  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  sub-dean  have  residences.  The 
bishop's  palace  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars ;  tho  ruins  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  A  modem  house  has  been  built 
on  part  of  the  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincoln.  The 
deanery  is  an  ancient  building  :  and  near  it  is  another  ancient  build- 
ing, called  the  Works  Chantry,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese.  The  vicars'  college  once  formed  a  quadrangle,  of  which 
at  present  there  remain  only  four  houses  inhabited  by  the  vicars.  There 
is  an  ancient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  removed  from  Dorchester  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  placed  at  Lincoln.  The 
diocese  of  Lincoln  includes  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham, 
and  is  divided  into  t^e  ardideaconries  of  Lincolu,  Nottingham  and 
Stow.  The  chapter  consists  of  three  archdeacons,  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  sub-dean,  4  minor  canons,  and  41  canons  non-resident 
The  number  of  benefices  is  793.    The  income  of  the  bishop  is  40002. 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  in  the  city  18  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  about  one  fourth  of  the  number  said  to  have  been 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  old  churches  are  mostly 
small  and  much  mutilated,  being  generally  the  remains  of  larger 
edifices.  Three  of  the  churches  have  Norman  towers.  Six  of  the 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  a  very  mean  manner  during  the  last  century. 
St  Peter's  church,  a  large  structure,  erected  in  1723,  is  a  spacious 
classic  pile.  A  church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  has  been  recently 
erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town :  it  is  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  each  two  chapels ;  and 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  General  and  Particular  fidptists,  Countees 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers 
have  each  a  place  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  i«- 
modelled  in  1851 ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  master  and  three 
under  masten,  and  had  86  scholara  in  1853.  The  Diocesan  Public 
school  is  held  in  a  handsome  Tudor  building,  erected  in  1835.  There 
are  National,  British,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  girls  school  The  Permanent  Stock  library,  established  about 
40  years  back,  has  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  numbering  about 
11,000  volumes,  and  had  278  members  in  1851.  There  are  in  the  city 
a  younff  mens  mutual  improvement  society,  a  mechanics  institute, 
which  had  349  memben  in  1851,  a  museum,  in  which  are  many 
Roman  remains,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  benevolent  insti- 
tutions are  the  county  hospital,  open  to  the  whole  county;  the 
dispensary  limited  to  the  town ;  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  an  exten- 
sive  structure;  and  the  lying-in  institution.  The  principal  publio 
buildings  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  the  county  jail,  erected 
on  part  of  the  site  of  the  castle ;  the  city  prison ;  the  ootmty  courts^ 
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an  impoBmg  pile  ereeted  from  a  design  by  Sir  R.  Smirke;  tbeaasembly 
rooms ;  and  the  theatre,  a  plain  edifice.  The  Midland  railway  station 
has  a  good  portico ;  the  Great  Northern  station  is  a  handsome  Tudor 
struoture.  There  are  a  large  meat  market,  a  spacious  coVered  market 
for  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  another  for  vegetables,  &a  The  corn 
exchange,  erected  within  the  last  eight  years,  has  a  Grecian  portico  on 
a  rusticated  basement.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  fiour : 
there  are  several  large  steam  flour-mills.  A  considerable  trade  is 
earned  on  in  com  and  wool,  chiefly  with  Yorkshire.  An  extensive 
manufactory  of  steam-engines  employs  a  large  number  of  hands. 
There  are  several  breweries.  The  railways  and  the  canal  uniting  the 
Witham  with  the  Trent,  afiford  considerable  facilities  for  trade.  Friday 
is  the  market-day.  A  fair  is  held  on  four  days  of  the  last  whole 
week  in  AprO,  for  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle — this  is  one  of  the  g^eat 
horse  fairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  attended  by  dealera  from  all  parts 
of  England  and  many  foreigners ;  mixed  fairs  are  held  on  Midsummer- 
day,  October  6th,  and  November  28th.  Cattle  markets  are  held 
fortnightly  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  county  assiaes,  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  oity. 

Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture.  The  most  ancient  and  in  many  respects  most  remai*kable 
antiquity  is  the  Roman  gate,  of  which  the  principal  arch  and  a  postera 
remain.  There  are  several  gateways  of  English  architecture,  as  the 
Chequer  or  Exchequer  Gate  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  the  Stonebow 
in  the  High-street:  the  remains  of  a  fort  called  Lucy  Tower;  a  tower 
of  three  stories,  incorporated  in  a  modem  house  called  the  Priory, 
and  several  other  buildings.  The  Gray  Friars  is  a  large  oblong  build- 
ing, the  lower  story  of  which  lies  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  part  of  the  upper  story,  formerly  the  chapel,  is  now  used 
for  a  Free  school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  library.  The  remains  of 
John  of  Gauut's  Palace  and  of  a  building  called  John  of  Gaunt's 
Stables  present  some  interesting  Norman  and  early  English  features. 
In  the  gable  of  the  palace  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window.  A  small  chapel 
in  the  richest  decorated  style  is  now  used  as  the  reservoir  of  a  public 
conduit.  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient  chamber  over  a  castellated 
gateway  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  crosses  High-street 

LINCOLN,  PORT.    [Australia.] 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  N.  by  the  seatuary 
of  the  Humber,  which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire;  N.W.  by  York- 
shire ;  W.  by  Nottinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  part^  separated  by 
the  Trent;  S.W.  by  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland;  S.  by 
Northamptonshire ;  S.E.  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Norfolk, 
from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  .Cross  Keys  Wash ;  and 
E.  by  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having 
its  greatest  length  from  north  to  sotith,  75  miles,  from  the  Humber 
near  the  town  of  Barton  to  the  Welland,  near  Market  Deeping ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  50  miles,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties 
of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfleet.  The  |i.rea 
is  estimated  at  2776  square  miles,  or  1,776,738  acres.  The  population 
in*184I  was  362.602;  in  I85I  it  was  407,222.  In  size  Lincolnshire  is 
the  second  £ngU»h  county,  Yorkshire  only  exceeding  it.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  52**  89'  and  53'  43'  N.  lat.,  0°  22'  E.  and  0*  56' 
W.  long. 

Cootst-line. — The  coast  from  the  Welland  to  the  Humber  forms  a 
tolerably  regular  curve  convex  to  the  sea,  and  is  low  and  marshy, 
except  about  Clea  Ness,  near  Grimsby,  where  the  coast  rises  into  cliffy. 
A  belt  of  sand  of  varying  breadth  skirts  the  land,  and  the  forest, 
which  once  occupied  the  fen  country,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  are 
found  under  the  soil,  extended  over  a  considerable  space  now  covered 
by  the  sea.  From  tiie  mouth  of  the  Welland  to  that  of  the  Nene  the 
coast  is  so  low  as  to  require  the  protection  of  a  sea-wall  or  bank.  The 
pi'esent  bank  is  more  advanced  towards  the  ocean  than  what  is  termed 
the  old  or  Roman  bank,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  thus 
gained.  The  eestuary  of  the  Wash  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
sand-banks,  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  sQstuary  have  their  channels.  Two  wide  spaces, 
or  pools  of  deeper  water,  between  the  banks  afford  anchorage  to 
vessels.  The  opening  near  the  Norfolk  coast  is  lermed  Lynn  Well  or 
Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some  maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  given 
to  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Ouse.  The  opening  near  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast  is  called  Boston  Deeps ;  it  forms  a  long  narrow  anchorage, 
sheltered  to  seaward  by  Long  Sand,  Dog's  Head,  and  Outer  Knock,  a 
range  of  sand-banks  which  run  i)arallel  to  the  coast  to  Skegness,  north 
of  Wainfleet  The  water  in  Boston  Deeps  is  from  3  to  8  fathoms  deep. 
The  coast  between  Boston  and  Wainfleet  is  occupied  by  a  line  of  salt- 
marshes.  There  are  other  salt-marshes  along  the  sestuary  of  the 
Humber. 

Swfae$  and  Oeologieal  Character, — A  considerable  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire consists  of  alluvium,  constituting  a  vast  extent  of  flat  or  marsh 
land,  from  the  border  of  which  the  subjacent  strata  rise  and  form 
comparatively  elevated  tracts.  The  alluvial  soil  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast  It  skirts  the  bank  of  the  Humber,  and  that  of 
the  Trent,  as  far  up  as  Gainsborough.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads 
over  Thome  Waste,  or  Thome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  This  level  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  vast 
forest  [AzHOLHB,  Isle  of.]  West  of  the  Wash  the  alluvium 
extends  inland  from  Wainfleet  to  the  river  Witham.  It  spreads  in 
breadth  3  or  4  miles  from  each  bank  nearly  up  to  Lincoln,  whf  re  it 


is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strip.    Southward  from  tho  Witham  th« 
alluvium  occupies  half  the  breadth  of  the  county. 

From  Barton-upon-Humber  to  Burgh,  near  Wainfleet,  extends  a  line 
of  chalk  downs,  called  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire.  These  downs  form 
part  of  the  great  chalk  formation  which  extends  through  Englandi 
from  Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  47  miles,  their  average 
breadth  6  miles,  their  greatest  breadth  13  miles.  The  chalk  is  found 
extending  under  the  alluvium  in  the  marshes  round  the  Wolds, 
Along  the  coast  by  Saltfleet  are  natural  outlets  of  water  oalled  pro* 
vincially  *  blow  wells,'  deep  circular  pits,  which  furnish  a  continual 
flow  of  water,  and  are  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  unfathomable ;  they  are 
presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  Wolds  have  their 
steepest  escarpment  towards  the  west»  on  which  side  the  greensand 
crops  out  and  forms  a  narrow  belt,  skirting  the  chalk  from  Barton  to 
Burgh.  The  iron-sand  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  land  west  of  the 
greensand.  These  two  formations  constitute  a  range  of  hills  extending 
from  north-west,  near  Market  Raseu,  to  south-east,  near  Spilsbyi 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Wolds. 

Westward  of  the  iron-sand  extends  a  wide  flat,  watered  towards  the 
north  by  the  Ancholme,  and  towards  the  south  by  the  Witham, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Oxford  or  clunch  day.  The  breadth  of  thia 
district  near  the  Humber  is  about  3  miles,  east  of  Lincoln  15  mUes, 
and  between  Sleaford  and  Spilsby  25  miles ;  but  in  this  part  it  is 
partially  covered  by  the  marshes  of  the  Witham.  The  elevation  of 
this  stratum  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  adjacent  fens.  It  luw  been 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  nearly  500  feet.  The  low  district  of  the 
Oxford  clay  forms  a  large  central  valley  separating  the  Wolds,  with 
the  adjacent  hills,  from  the  higher  grounds  formed  of  the  oolitio 
strata,  which  e:^tend  southward  through  the  county  from  the  marshee 
which  line  the  Humber :  they  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  narrow  gap  of 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witham  and  the  adjacent  nwrahes), 
Sleaford,  and  Bourne  to  Uffington.  This  range  of  high  land  has  its 
steepest  escarpment,  called  Cliffe  Bow,  on  the  western  side^  south  of 
Lincoln.  The  eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton 
to  Lincoln,  chiefly  of  the  great  oolite ;  and  south  of  Linoohi  of  the 
combrash  and  great  oolite,  separated  bv  a  thick  bed  of  clay.  The 
west  side  is  occupied  by  the  inferior  division  of  the  Oolitic  formationOi 
Several  stone-quarries  are  opeued  between  Sleaford  and  Grantham. 

The  Lias  formation  occupies  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county. 
Commencing  at  the  Humber,  it  proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  aouth* 
ward  of  which  it  pervades  almost  all  the  western  side  of  the  county. 
It  is  conterminous  on  its  eastern  side  with  the  oolitic  formations,  from 
beneath  which  it  crops  outb  The  north-western  comer  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl.  It  is  covered  aU 
round  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Thome  Level,  Hatfield  Chase,  and  the  contiguous 
marah-lands.  Gypsum  occurs  plentifully  in  this  formation  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  border  of  the  Trent ;  and  there  are  saliue 
mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghiinsborough. 

Hydrography  and  Communieationa, — The  Trent  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  nearly  midway  between  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  and 
for  about  16  miles  separates  the  counties  of  Lincbln  and  Nottingham; 
from  below  Gainsborough  to  its  jtmotion  with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  ita 
course  of  19  miles  is  almost  entirely  within  the  border  of  Linoolnshirew 
This  river  is  navigable  throughout  the  part  which  belongs  to  this 
county ;  and  vessels  of  150  tons  can  ascend  to  Gainsborough,  where 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge^  The  Idle,  which  comes  from  Netting* 
hamshire,  or  rather  the  Bykerdike  or  Vioardyke,  a  out  from  the  Idle, 
skirts  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  a  little  below  Gainsborough  on  the  left  bank.  The  Byker* 
dyke  and  the  Idle  are  navigable  from  East  Retford,  The  old  river 
Thome,  another  affluent  of  Uie  Trent^  skirts  the  Isle  of  Axholme  on 
the  north-west,  and  cuts  (not  navigable),  distinguished  as  the  New 
River  Idle,  and  the  New  Thorne,  pass  from  the  rivera  after  which 
they  are  named  through  Axholme  Isle  into  the  Trent 

The  Ancholme  rises  neai*  the  village  of  Spridlington,  between  Llnoola 
and  Market  Rasen,  and  flows  north-east  6  miles  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Rase  from  near  Market  Rasen.  Here  the 
navigation  commences,  and  the  stream  is  carried  in  an  almost  direot 
line  by  an  artificial  cut,  about  20  miles  long,  into  the  Humber;  a  short 
distance  west  of  Barton.  This  river  serves  to  drain  the  marshee 
through  which  it  flows.  The  Ancholme  carries  off  the  drainage  of 
the  T^ley  between  the  Wolds  and  the  oolite  or  stonebrash  hills.  The 
Tetney  rises  from  the  south-western  escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  between 
Binbrook  and  Market  Rasen,  and  flows  by  Binbrook  and  Tetney  fnto 
the  German  Ocean  between  Grimsby  and  Saltfleet,  about  22  miles. 
The  mouth  has  been  made  navigable,  the  Louth  Navigation  entering  the 
sea  there.  The  Ludd  rises  near  the  south-west  escarpment  of  the  chalk 
range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  brooks  which 
unite  above  Louth  and  flow  north-east  into  the  German  Ocean  by 
several  arms,  one  of  which  enters  the  sea  by  Grainthorpe  sluice  between 
Tetney  and  Saltfleet,  another  near  North  Somerootes,  and  a  third  at 
Saltfleet.  The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  18  miles.  The  Louth 
Navigation  consists  partly  of  this  river  and  partly  of  an  artificial  cut 
from  the  village  of  Alvingham  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tetney  river :  the 
nuvigatiou  is  about  14  miles  long.     The  Withei'n,  or  WUhern  £aUf 
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riees  near  Aehby  Pueroram,  and  flows  north-eaBt  into  the  sea  at  Salt- 
fleet,  where  its  sMtnary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ludd :  its 
length  is  about  24  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  called 
the  Calceby  Beck.  The  Steeping  rises  near  Ashby  Puerorum,  and 
flows  south-east,  not  far  from  Spilsby,  20  miles  into  the  sea. 

South  of  Wainfleet  the  Fen  dishict  commences :  and  from  the 
extensive  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  on,  the  hydrography 
of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated.  We  must  therefore  compre- 
hend the  natural  and  artificial  hydrography  in  one  view,  from  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  exactly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 
The  Witham,  the  most  important  river  in  the  county,  rises  near  the 
village  of  Thistleton,  just  within  the  border  of  Rutlandshire,  but 
almost  immediately  enters  Lincolnshire,  flowing  northward  to  the 
town  of  Grantham,  and  receiving  by  the  way  several  brooks.  Below 
Grantham  the  river  flows  generally  northward  to  Lincoln;  two  or 
three  miles  of  its  course  in  this  part  are  on  the  border  of  the  county, 
which  it  separates  from  Nottinghamshire;  the  rest  is  within  the 
county.  A  few  miles  above  Lincoln  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the 
little  river  Brant,  nearly  15  miles  long,  from  Brandon,  north  of 
Granthanu  At  Lincoln  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  flows  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bardney  Abbey,  where  it  receives  the  united  stream 
of  the  Langworth  River  and  the  South  Beck.  The  principal  source 
of  this  stream  (the  Langworth)  is  in  the  chalk  hills  between  Market 
Rasen  and  Louth,  and  its  whole  course  is  about  18  miles.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Langworth  the  Witham  flows  south-east  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tattershall,  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  the  river 
Bain ;  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Sleaford  River,  or  Kyme  Eau.  The 
Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford,  between  Market  Rasen  and 
Louth,  and  flows  southward  by  Homcastle  and  Tattershall,  about 
26  miles :  it  receives  the  Waring,  Scrivelsby,  and  Enderby  Becks. 
There  is  a  navigation  11  miles  long,  partly  artificial,  partly  natural, 
from  the  Witham  up  to  Homcastle.  The  Sleaford  rises  near  Ancaster, 
and  flows  north-east  by  Sleaford  and  South  Kyme  into  the  Witham, 
about  22  miles :  there  is  a  navigable  channel  IS^  miles  long,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  from  the  Witham  up  to  Sleaford.  From  the 
junction  of  tiiiese  streams  the  Witham  flows  by  an  artificial  cut  to 
Boston,  below  which  town  it  flows  in  its  natural  bed  into  the  Wash. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  is  nearly  80  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  At  Lincoln  it  communicates  with  the  Fosse 
Dyke,  and  below  that  with  the  Homcastle  and  Sleaford  Navigation ; 
there  are  also  numerotis  cuts  connected  with  it  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  fens. 

The  Wetland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  along  the  border 
of  that  county,  which  it  divides  successively  from  Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshirei  It  first  touches  the  border  of  Lincoln- 
shire just  above  Stamford,  whence  it  flows  to  Deeping  and  Crow- 
land,  where  what  is  termed  the  Old  Welland  runs  northward  to 
Spalding,  while  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  along  the 
border  of  the  county  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nene.  fVom 
Spalding  the  Old  Welland  is  conveyed  in  a  direct  line  by  an  artificial 
channel  into  the  Wash.  There  is  a  navigation  up  to  Stamford. 
Between  that  town*  and  Deeping  there  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the 
natural  stream :  below  Deeping  the  natural  channel  is  employed  for 
about  2  miles ;  and  then  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  The 
navigation  is  about  28  miles  long  from  Stamford  to  the  Wash.  The 
Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingham,  and  flows  south  by 
Corby  to  Barholm,  not  far  from  Stamford ;  in  this  part  of  its  course 
it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  From  the 
junction  of  a  small  stream  at  Wilsthorpe  the  Glen  flows  north-east 
into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  86  miles.  A  small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Glen  has  been  made 
navigable  for  8^  miles  up  to  the  tovm  of  Bourne ;  and  below  the 
junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navigable  for  about  12  miles. 

A  general  accoimt  of  the  great  Fen  district  of  England,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  has  undei^one,  is  given  under  Bedfobo  Level.  Of 
the  cuts  and  drains  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  the  Car  Dyke,  which 
skirts  the  western  border  of  the  fens,  conmiences  in  the  Welland 
between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and  runs  northward  nearly  85  miles 
into  the  fens  of  the  Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected. This  canal  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin :  it  is  60  feet 
wide,  and  has  on  each  side  a  wide  flat  banL  The  South  Forty-Foot 
is  cut  from,  the  Glen  by  a  circuitous  course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston ; 
its  length  is  about  22  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  streams 
flowing  from  the  hills  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Fen 
country.  The  North  Forty-Foot  mns  10  miles  from  the  Kyme,  or 
Sleaford  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Witham,  piurallel  to  the 
Witham,  into  the  South  Forty-Foot,  near  Boston.  The  West  Fen 
Catch  water  Drain,  1 0  miles,  and  the  East  Fen  Catohwater  Drain,  7  miles, 
bound  the  Fen  district  on  the  north  side.  The  Old  and  New  Ham- 
mond Beck  runs  by  a  circuitous  course  of  about  20  miles  from  the 
Welland  near  Spalding  to  the  South  Forty-Foot  near  Boston.  The 
other  cute,  provlncjally  termed  '  Leams,'  *  Droves,'  '  Drains,'  *  Becks,' 
'  Eaus,'  and  '  Dykes,'  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  distinct  notice. 
In  the  fens  between  the  Glen  and  the  Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly 
numerous.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  fens  is  noticed  tmder 
AXBOLHE,  Isle  of. 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancholme,  Louth,  Homcastle,  Slea- 
fordj  BoumCi  and  other  navigations  already  noticed,  there  are  only 


two.  One  of  them,  the  Fosse-Dyke,  from  the  Trent  at  Torksey  to 
the  Witham  at  Lincoln,  11  miles,  is  probably  a  Roman  woric,  and 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  navigation  previous  to  the  Conquest 
Henry  I.  had  it  cleaned  out  and  the  navigation  improved.  It  is  level 
throughout,  but  its  waters  are  4  feet  above  those  of  the  Trent  The 
other  canal  is  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication between  the  Don,  or  Dun,  Navigation  at  Stainforth  near 
Thome  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Trent  at  Keady  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  the  HuU,  Barton,  and  Lincoln  road. 
This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90  miles  from  London,  and 
runs  north  by  west  by  Bourne,  Folkingham,  and  Sleaford  to  Lincoln 
(184  miles).  From  Lincoln  the  road  runs  due  north  in  a  direct  line 
along  an  old  Roman  road  for  many  miles ;  and  then  turning  north  by 
east  runs  by  Glanford  Brigg  to  Barton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Humber,  opposite  Hull.  The  Louth  and  Boston  road  branches  off 
from  the  above  just  before  it  enters  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  through 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town  of  Deeping,  runs  by  Spalding, 
Boston,  and  Spilsby  to  Louth ;  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to 
Great  Grimsby  on  the  Sea.  The  Great  North  road  enters  the  county 
at  Stamford,  and  runs  north-north-west  by  Grantham  into  Notting- 
hamshire.   There  are  numerous  roads  of  minor  importance. 

The  Boston  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  enters  the  oounty 
at  St  Jame»  Deeping,  east  of  Market  Deeping,  and  runs  north  by  east 
past  Spalding  to  Boston,  where  it  turns  north-west  past  Tattershall 
to  Lincoln  and  Gainsborough,  joining  at  that  place  the  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  railway :  a  short  branch  diverges  at  Saxelby  west  to  the 
Manchester  line.  From  Boston  the  line  is  continued  in  a  generally 
northern  du'ection,  mainly  by  the  East  Lincolnshire  line,  at  a  short 
distance  frotaa  the  coast,  past  Alford  and  Louth  to  Great  Grimsby. 
The  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  enters  the  county  west 
of  Market  Deeping,  and  traverses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  a  north-western  direction,  quitting  it  at  Claypole,  south-east  of 
Newark.  The  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  enters  the  county  a  few 
miles  south-west  of  Lincoln.  From  Lincoln  it  is  continued  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  by  the  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railway  to  Market 
Rasen,  where  it  turns  north-west^  and  near  Glanford  Brigg  joins  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  This  last-named  line 
enters  the  oounty  at  Gainsborough,  and  proceeds  in  a  generally  east- 
north-east  direction  past  Kirton  and  Glanford  to  Grimsby.  A  short 
branch  runs  ^m  it  to  New  Holland  opposite  Hull,  and  to  Barton- 
upon-Humber. 

CliimcbU,  SoU,  Agriculture, — The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the 
surface  allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it,  and  of  these 
the  western  are  the  most  violent  Near  the  coast  the  sea  tempers  the 
cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow  seldom  lies  long.  The 
climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where  in  spite  of  extensive  draiuings  much 
marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very  healthy,  and  intermittent 
fevers  are  prevalent  The  water  in  the  lower  parts  is  bad  and  brackish, 
being  procured  only  from  wells  and  ponds ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  fens.  The  soil  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts.  The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be  surpassed  in  its 
capabilities  for  fattening  cattle,  and  some  of  the  drained  fens  and  warp 
lands  along  the  rivers  possess  a  high  degree  of  fertility  when  culti- 
vated. Upon  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and 
cattle,  is  very  considerable.  The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  out  in  large  farms, 
which  require  a  considerable  capital  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  properties  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  kept 
with  great  neatness. 

The  crops  usually  raised  on  the  arable  land  are  mostly  the  same  as 
in  other  counties  on  similar  soils.  Some  woad  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston  on  rich  warp  land ;  sainfoin  is  grown  on  the 
chalky  soils,  and  lucem  on  the  richer.  Cabbages  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former  on  the  heavy  clays  and 
the  latter  on  the  light  and  deep  sands.  Some  of  the  finest  pasture 
are  fed  off  by  horses  which  are  fatted  for  the  markets. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  improvements  practised  on  land,  by  the 
aide  of  some  rivers  in  which  the  tide  fiows  rapidly,  is  that  of  warping ; 
or,  in  other  words,  retaining  the  water  on  the  land  so  long  as  to  let 
it  deposit  a  layer  of  sand  and  mud.  Thus  a  new  soil  is  created  over 
an  old  one,  and  this  deposited  soil  is  always  very  fertile.  By  this 
process  extensive  tracts  of  poor  land  have  been  oovei-ed  in  a  short  time 
with  a  new  soil  of  the  finest  quality,  as  the  crops  raised  upon  it  clearly 
show.  Besides  creating  a  soil  the  warping  tills  up  all  inequaUties, 
and  a  perfectly  level  surface  is  produced.  Warp  land  possesses  a 
natural  power  of  production,  which  cultivation  and  numuring  cannot 
imitate.  The  basis  of  the  new  soil  is  fine  clay  and  sand,  the  sand 
minutely  divided  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  clay,  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  fine  calcareous  earth.  The  richest  crops  of  beans, 
wheat,  oats,  and  rape  are  raised  without  manure  on  the  warp  lands. 
But  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  barley  or  turnips  on  account  of 
their  slimy  nature.  It  has  added  much  to  the  produce  of  Lincoln- 
shire, that  the  crops  ndsed  on  the  warp  lands  have  enabled  the  farmer 
to  employ  all  the  manure  made  by  the  abundance  of  straw  which 
these  lands  produce  to  improve  the  lands  that  lie  above  the  i*each  of 
the  waters. 

In  a  county  which  contains  such  rich  pastures  it  is  of  great  import 
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aoce  that  the  breed  of  catUe  and  sheep  be  of  the  most  profitable  Und ; 
and  it  is  found  that  no  county  possesses  finer  breeds  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep.  The  Lincolnshire  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  sise  and 
power.  Homcastle  fair  is  the  great  resort  of  all  the  London  dealers, 
who  purchase  hunters  and  carriage-horses  at  very  high  prices.  The 
best  hunters  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands,  but  they  are 
generally  turned  out  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastures  to  give  them 
flesh  before  they  are  sold.  The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  grazing 
are  the  short-horns  and  some  crosses  of  long-horns. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  LinoolnsMre :  breeding  and  fatting 
are  considered  more  profitable  and  less  troublesome.  There  is  however 
some  excellent  cheese  made  of  the  Stilton  kind.  The  sheep  which 
are  bred  in  this  county  are  principally  of  the  long-wooUed,  commonly 
called  Leicesters;  but  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  differ  only 
in  the  great  proportion  of  fen  lands  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
rich  upland  pastures  are  similar  in  both  counties.  The  old  Lincoln 
sheep  are  larger  than  the  improved  Leicester,  carry  a  heavier  fleece, 
and  are  hardier ;  the  Leicesters  however  are  generally  preferred,  from 
their  greater  propensity  to  fatten.    A  cross  which  partakes  of  the 

?[ualities  of  both  breeds  has  been  produced,  and  ia  preferred  by  some 
or  the  fens.    The  breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
by  judicious  crossing. 

JHvisioru,  Toitms,  ie, — Lincolnshire  has  long  been  divided  into  three 
'  parts,'  as  they  are  termed — Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland.  Lindsey 
is  by  far  the  largesti  including  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  county.  The  name  Lindsey,  like  that  of  the  county,  is  derived 
from  Lindum,  the  Roman  name  of  Lincoln.  From  Lindum,  with  the 
subjoined  epithet  Colonia^  came  Lincoln,  and  thence  Lincolnshire; 
and  from  the  name  without  the  epithet,  Lind-sey.  The  latter  part  of 
this  name  appears  to  be  the  Saxon  'ey,'  an  island;  'the  Isle  of 
Lindum,'  a  name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  district,  which  is 
insulated  by  the  sea,  the  Humber,  and  the  Trent,  the  Fosse  Dyke  and 
the  Witham,  with  tiieir  connected  marshesi  Kesteven  comfn^hends 
the  south-western  part  of  the  county.  Holland  comprehends  the  rest 
of  the  county,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  fens.  These  divisions 
are  of  great  antiquity ;  they  are  also  characterised  by  distinct  natural 
features.  The  insular  character  of  Lindsey  has  been  noticed :  the 
Wolds^  or  chalk  hills,  form  the  nucleus  of  it  Kesteven  is  distinguished 
by  the  steep  slope  of  the  Cliffe  Row,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Witham ;  and  Holland,  like  its  continental  namesake,  is  distinguished 
by  its  fens. 

Lincolnshire  is  further  divided  into  wapentakes,  hundreds,  and 
sokes.    These,  with  their  situation  in  the  county,  are  as  follows : — 

L  Parts  of  Lindsey.  —  Aslacoe,  wapentake,  central ;  Bolingbroke, 
soke,  central ;  Bradley  Haverstoe,  wapentake,  north-east ;  Calceworth, 
hundred,  east ;  Candleshoe,  wapentake,  east ;  Corringham,  wapentake, 
north-west;  Qartree,  wapentake,  central;  Hill,  hundred,  central; 
Homcastle,  soke^  central;  Lawress,  wapentake,  east;  Louth  Eske, 
hundred,  north-east;  Ludborough,' wapentake,  north-east;  Manley, 
wapentake,  north;  Walshoroft,  wapentake,  central;  Well,  wapentake, 
east;  Wraggoe,  wapentake,  central;  Tarborough,  wapentake,  north; 
Lincoln,  city  and  liberty,  central 

IL  Parts  of  Kesteven.—Aswardhum,  wapentake,  central ;  Aveland, 
wapentake,  south;  Beltisloe,  wapentake,  south;  Boothby  Oraffo, 
wapentake,  west;  Flaxwell,  wapentake,  central;  Langoe,  wapentake, 
central;  Loveden,  wapentake,  west;  Ness,  wapentake,  south;  Winni- 
briggs  and  Three,  wapentake,  south-west;  Qrantham,  borough  and 
soke,  south-west. 

III.  Parts  of  HoUand.— Elloe,  wapentake,  south ;  Kirton,  wapentake, 
south-east ;  Skirbeck,  wapentake,  south-east. 

The  county  contains  the  city  of  Likcoln  ;  the  boroughs  and  market- 
towns  of  Boston,  Obantham,  Qbimsbt,  and  Stamfobd  ;  and  the 
market-towns  of  Alford,  Babtok-ufon-Humbsb,  Bolingbroke,  Boubnb, 
Caistob,  Corby,  Crowle,  Deeping,  Donington,  Epworth,  Falkin^ham, 
Qainsbobouoh,  Qlakfo&d  Bbioq,  Holbbaoe,  Hobncastlb,  Kirton, 
Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Slbatobd,  Sfaldinq,  Sfiusbt,  Swineshead, 
Tatterahall,  Wainfleet,  and  Wragby.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
now  disused  market-towns  of  Binbrook,  Burton-upon-Stather,  Crow- 
land  or  Croyland,  Navenby,  and  Saltfleet  Of  those  printed  in  small 
capitals  an  account  is  given  under  their  respective  titles ;  the  others 
we  notice  here. 

Alfwrd,  population  2262,  distant  84  miles  K  by  K.  from  Lincoln, 
consists  diiefly  of  two  streets,  which  are  paved ;  the  shops  are  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church,  a  stone  building  of  the  ISth  century,  has  been 
repaired  with  bricL  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, snd  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1576,  has  an  income  of  about  2002.  a  year ;  the 
number  of  scholars  is  about  30.  There  are  National  and  British 
schools.  Brewing,  tanning,  and  ropo-making  are  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday :  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  on  November  8th.  Near  the  town  is  a  medicinal  spring 
called  Holy  Well. 

Bolingbroke,  population  980,  is  29  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lincoln.  A 
oastle  was  built  here  by  William  de  Romany  earl  of  Lincoln,  which 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son, 
Henzy  IV.,  was  bom  in  this  castle,  and  took  from  it  lus  surname  of 
BoUngbroke.  The  remains  consist  of  the  castle  mount  and  the  moat. 
During  Uie  wars  of  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament  the  castle  was 
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stormed  and  demolished.  The  church  was  at  the  same  time  partly 
destroyed:  it  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  town  are  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  National  schools.  Rope-making,  browing^  and 
malting  are  carried  on.    Tuesday  is  the  market-day. 

Binbrook,  popuUtion  1285,  formerlv  a  market-town,  20  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Lincoln,  is  a  well-built  place.  Agricultural  implements  are  made 
here.^  Extensive  rabbit-warrens  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
dressing  of  skins  for  furriers  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building  with  a  tower.  There  ar«  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a  temper- 
ance hall.    A  fair  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

Burton,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name  as  BwioH' 
upfm-Staiher,  population  899,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Trent,  32  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lincoln.  The  town  was 
formerly  more  extensive,  and  had  a  market^  which  has  been  given  up. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  tower.  There  aro  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school  Fairs 
are  held  twice  a  year,  and  a  feast  at  Whitsuntide.  Ship-building  and 
malting  are  carried  on. 

Cforby,  population  958,  is  33  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lincoln;  the 
Roman  Ennme-street  passed  through  the  parish.  A  market  formerly 
held  here  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient 
building,  with  a  pinnacled  sauare  tower.  In  the  town  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapeL  Read's  Endowed  school  had  42  scholars  in  1851 ;  its  income 
from  endowment  is  about  49^  a  year.  There  are  stone-quarries  in  the 
vicinity. 

Crowland,  or  Croyland,  population  2466,  is  about  48  miles  S.S.E 
from  LinooliL  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  monastery  was  founded  here  by  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  About  870,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  L,  this  monastery,  with  several  others,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  the  monastery, 
which  had  been  restored,  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was 
rebuilt  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  abbey,  thus  restored,  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation.  At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly 
revenues  were  estimated  at  1217^  5«.  lid  gross,  or  10832.  15«.  10a. 
clear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  much  injured  during  the 
siege  of  Crowland  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Cromwell :  there 
are  ^et  standing  however  considerable  remains  of  the  church.  The 
architecture  is  chiefly  of  the  transition  style  from  Norman  to  early 
English,  but  part  is  of  the  perpendicular  style.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  church,  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  is  a  triangular  bridge, 

Srobably  erected  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  used  for  foot-passengers, 
'he  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  wordiip  in 
Crowland.  Brewing,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  A 
market  formerly  held  here  has  been  removed  to  Thomey. 

OrowU,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  population  3008,  is  32  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Lincoln,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Don  River.  A  market  is 
held  on  alternate  Mondays  during  March,  April,  and  May :  fairs  for 
cattle,  flax,  kc,  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  May,  and  on  November 
23rd.  The  diuroh  is  a  fine  old  Norman  structure.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  Malting  and  flax-dressiAg  are 
carried  on. 

Beeping,  called  also  Market  Beeping,  population  1294,  is  43  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Lincoln.  The  town  is  close  to  the  Northamptonshire 
border,  the  navigable  river  Welland  here  forming  the  boundary.  Boat- 
building, brewing,  malting,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  chiefly  for  pigs.  The  churohcontains 
traces  of  Norman,  and  portions  of  early  E^lish  architecture;  the 
tower  and  other  parts  are  of  perpendiculiur  character.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  Free  school.  A  neat  town-hall  was  built  in  1889.  A 
priorv  was  formerly  established  in  the  town.  Beeping  St.  Janet, 
population  1849,  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping  as  almost  to 
constitute  one  town  with  it  The  church,  originally  a  chapel  built  by 
the  monks  of  Croyland,  is  large  and  curious,  chiefly  in  tne  Norman 
and  early  English  styles :  it  hai9  a  very  high  tower,  with  an  octangular 
spire ;  in  the  interior  is  a  curious  Norman  font  An  ancient  stone 
cross  in  the  village  was  rebuilt  in  1819,  and  is  now  a  police  station. 

Bonington,  population  1867,  about  81  nules  S.S.E.  from  Lincoln. 
The  parish"  church  is  of  perpendicular  date,  with  a  fine  tower  and 
spire,  Triiioh  stands  outside  the  south  aisle,  and  forms  the  principal 
entranca  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  Cowley's  Endowed  schools,  founded  in  1719,  had 
upwards  of  300  scholars  in  1853 :  some  of  the  scholars  receive  clothing 
from  this  charity.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  children  of  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  In  the  upper  school  there  is  a  head  master  with  8 
assistants,  one  of  whom  teaches  the  classics.  The  junior  boys  school 
and  the  upper  and  junior  girls  schools  are  conducted  by  femala 
teachers.  The  revenue  of  the  charity  is  about  ISOOJ.  a  year,  out  of 
which  pensions  are  given  to  poor  old  men  and  women,  apprentice  fees 
paid,  the  school  supported,  and  other  charitable  purposes  effiMsted. 
Saturday  is  the  marketKlay :  fairs  for  horses,  catUe,  &Cj  are  held  on 
May  26th,  September  4th,  and  October  17th.  Ropo-making>  brick* 
miJdng,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  Hemp  is  grown  to  a  great  extent; 
and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold. 

Epworth,  population  1944,  about  30  mUeo  N.N.W.  from  Linoohi, 
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ooDBists  chiefly  of  one  flireet  upwards  of  2  miles  long.  The  ohnreh  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Wesleyan,  New  Connexion,  and 
Primltiye  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
school  was  founded  by  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epwbrth,  the  father 
of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  who  was  bom  here. 
There  is  a  National  sohooL  Tuesday  is  the  market-day :  two  faira 
are  held  in  the  year.  The  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax,  rope-making, 
and  malting,  are  the  chief  employments. 

Falkimgham,  or  FoUcinpham^  population  768,  is  27  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Lincoln.  Here  was  anciently  a  castle,  but  only  Uie  moats  and 
mounds  remain.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well  payed.  The  church 
is  laige  and  handsome,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in '  1825 ;  the  tower  has  eight  pinnacles  and  a  rich  battle- 
ment. There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an  Endowed 
school,  and  a  s«?ingB  bank.  There  is  here  a  small  jail  for  the  southern 
diyision  of  the  Parts  of  Kesteven.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there 
are  5  yearly  fairs.  Near  the  town  are  several  springs,  one  of  them 
chalybeate. 

KirUm^  or  Kirton  in  Lindtey,  population  1948,  is  situated  on  the 
elope  of  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  about  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lincoln.  Kirton  belongs  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  .The  Duchy  Court-house  on  Kirton  Green  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice.     The  church  is  large,  and  has  a  considerable 

S^rtion  of  good  early  English  woik.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
ethodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  school, 
founded  in  the  19th  year  of  Eliaibeth,  has  been  since  1820  a  National 
sohooL  It  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  90^  a  year,  and 
two  exhibitions,  which  however  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
claimed.  In  1853  it  had  about  100  scholars.  There  is  an  Infant 
school  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  Parts  of  Lindsey  are  held  here 
by  adjournment;  and  there  is  a  house  of  correction.  A  market  is  held 
•  on  Friday  for  com;  a  cattle  market  every  alternate  Saturday  for  8 
weeka  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  two  great  cattle  fairs  are  held  on 
Jvlj  18tb|  and  December  11th.    Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on. 

ionff  Sutton,  or  StUton  Si,  Mary,  population  of  the  hamlet  4416, 
about  8  miles  from  the  sea  coast;  occupies  a  site  to  which  some 
centuries  ago  the  tide  flowed.  The  market  is  on  Friday :  fairs  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  church  Is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  square 
tower  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire,  which  is  a  useful  land-manc  for 
sailors.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Qeneral  Baptists 
and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  sdhool,  founded 
■in  1492)  was  re-founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  school-room  has 
been  recently  rebuilt  Ih  the  parish  are  National  schools  and  a  parish 
schooL  ^  Brewing,  malting,  tanning,  and  machine-making  employ  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  Sutton-bridge,  or  Washway,  affords  a  passage 
across  the  outfall  of  the  river  Nene,  on  the  road  between  Sutton  St 
Mary  and  King^s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Market  Raten,  population  2110,  is  situated  on  a  little  brook,  the 
Base  or  Rasen,  which  joins  the  Ancholme,  16  miles  N.N.R  from 
Lincoln.  The  town  oonnsts  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  The  parish  church  is  com- 
modious. The  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists have  chapels !  there  are  a  National  school,  and  some  almshouses. 
The  market  on  Tuesday  is  well  frequented ;  a  fair  is  held  on  September 

iVoMii^,  population  1057,  is  situated  on  the  South  CliS^  range  of 
bill%  9  miles  8.  from  Lincoln.  The  market  has  been  long  discontinued. 
An  andent  market  cross,  covered  with  a  spiral  roof,  is  still  standing. 
The  ohuroh,  whidi  is  partly  early  English  and  partly  decorated,  has  a 
laige  and  handsome  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  neat 
ohapeL  There  is  a  Free  schooL  A  fair  is  held  on  October  17th, 
chiefly  for  swine. 

Sab^Mt,  or  SaUJUtk  Raven,  population  404,  is  88  mfles  RN.E.  from 
Lmooln.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  here.  Saltfleet 
had  formerly  a  market  which  has  long  been  disused.  A  fair  is  held 
on  October  Brd.  Some  good  springs  are  near  the  town.  Saltfleet  is 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Oysters  are  found  in  abundance 
off  the  shore. 

S^nethtad,  or  Swmdedd,  populalaon  2044,  is  29  miles  aE.  from 
Lmcoln.  A  Oisterdan  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1184,  by  Robert  de 
Gfeslei;  im  this  monastery  King  John  appears  to  have  rested  after  his 
«cape  in  ^ssmg  the  Wash,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  at 
7*"^  Swmeahead,  although  now  about  6  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
formeriy  a  port,  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  market-place,  where 
there  was  a  harbour.  The  market  held  on  Thursday  is  now  nearly 
obsoleU.  A  fkir  is  held  on  October  2nd.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
?Xr"?'  parUy  decorated  and  partly  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
wonUp.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school,  founded  in  1720.  Near 
tbeabbey  IS  a  oironlar  Danish  encampment  200  feet  in  diameter, 
■onwoided  by  a  double  moat  ««uicw:r, 

aS'^^a^^^^?^  •^^^  ^  ^^  "<*!«  ri^r  Bain,  about  19  miles 
HUK.  from  Lmooln,  had  formerly  a  strong  castle.  A  massive  square 
MA  toww,  100  feet  hijh,  built  by  gromwell,  treasurer  o?  the 
ui^S^^^l}^^^'^^*^^^^"'^^^VT^^fi^oTL  The  town 
xsmueh  d«j«ared.  The  ehundi,  which  was  formerly  collegiate,  is  a 
m^oua  pwpendioulitf  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  c^ss.  l-h^  are 
oh^pds  for  Tl^esleyan  Methodkti  and  Baptists,  a  National  school,  and 


an  Endowed  almshouse  for  10  poor  widows.  The  Homoastle  naviga- 
tion passes  through  the  town.  Boat-building,  malting,  and  brewing 
are  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  in 
May  and  September. 

Wainfiett,  about  88  miles  E.S.E.  from  Lincoln,  population  of  the 
parishes  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  St  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas  or 
Northolme,  2257  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  was  2255.  Wainfleet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Vainouas  of  the  geographer  Raven- 
nas.  The  haven  was  anciently  frequented  by  ships,  but  is  now  only 
used  for  small  craft  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  church  of  All  Saints  stands.  Wain- 
fleet consists  chiefly  of  one  street^  with  a  market-place  in  the  centreu 
A  new  church  in  the  Italian  stjle,  the  cost  of  which  was  partly  defrayed 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churdies,  stands  on  a  site  given 
by  Colonel  Sibthorp.  St  Mary's  church  is  much  decayed.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakers  have  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  William  of  Waynflete, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  15th  century,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  70JL  a  year,  and  Is  free  to  80  boys ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1858  was  45.  There  are  also  an  Endowed  Free  school,  sup- 
ported by  the  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  British  school  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  held  on  Satunday,  but  is  idmost  disused ; 
fairs  are  held  in  May  and  October. 

Wraghy,  population  610,  is  11  miles  RN.E.  from  Lincoln.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  mtuated,  and  contains  some  good  housesi  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  built  in  1887  by  Mr.  Tumor,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapeL 
Hansard's  Free  school  for  boys,  founded  in  1686,  bad  56  scholars  in 
1852.  There  is  also  a  Free  school  for  girla  In  the  town  are  alms- 
'  houses  for  six  widows  of  clergymen  and  six  widows  of  laymen.  Thurs- 
day is  the  market-day ;  £Edrs  for  cattle  are  held  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
September  29th. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  ^  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Alkbor<yugh,  or  Aukhorough,  population  468,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Trent,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ouse,  where  the  com- 
bined river  takes  the  name  of  the  Humbeor,  about  18  mUes  N.W.  by 
N.  from  Olanford  Brigg ;  has  an  ancient  church  with  a  tower,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  girls  school,  and  some  alms- 
houses.   On  a  hill  near  the  village  a  Roman  camp  and  labyrinth  have 
been  traced.    Aneaaier,  the  Roman  station  Causennse,  population  589, 
is  situated  on  the  Ermine-street,  about  7  miles  N.N.B.  from  Qrantham. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  early  English  and  decorated 
styles.    Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
the  sale  of  them  a  source  of  profit  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.    Sardney, 
population  1829,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham,  10  miles  E.  by  a 
from  Lincoln,  has  a  church,  a  chapd  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a 
Free  school.    An  abbey  founded  here  about  the  close  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  refounded  by  Gilbert^  earl 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.    Barr<nff-up(m'Hvfnb€r,  popula- 
tion 2283,  about  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Barton,  has  an  ancient  church, 
which  has  been  recently  repaired,  and  a  new  roof  placed  on  it     The 
tower  is  of  later  datd  than  the  body  of  the  church.    A  convent  was 
founded  here  by  St  Chad.    A  mound,  called  the  Castle,  is  about  a 
mile  north-west  from  the  village;   there  are  also  several  tumuli 
BasnngJum,  popuhition  892,  9  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lincohi,  has  an 
ancient  church,  the  tower  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  1782,  and  a  large 
chancel  added.    Some  old  pictures  which  were  found  on  the  walls 
have  been  restored.    There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primiti?e 
Methodists.    Malting  and  biewingare  carried  on.    Bednnghiun,  popu- 
lation 450,  distant  14  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lincoln.    The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  of  the  early  English  style,  and  has  a  fine  tower 
with  eight  pinnacles.    It  has  of  late  years  received  extensive  repairs  ; 
a  beautiful  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side  is  now  closed  up. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Weslevan  Methodists,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Established  Church  and  by  the  Wesleyans.    Bellon,  population 
1788,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Gainsborough, 
has  a  handsome  and  commodious  gothic  church,  and  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.    A  fair  is  held  in  October,  chiefly 
for  flax.    There  are  some  parochial  charities.    About  a  mile  from  the 
village  is  Belton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Eari  Brownlow.    Long  Bewningtm, 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Grantham,  close  to  the  Nottinghaxnshire  border, 
population  1100,  consiits    chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  iT>ad  from 
Grantham  to  Newark.    The  church,  a  fine  gothic  stmcture,  has  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.    There  are  national  schools.    Quarries  of  free- 
stone and  lime,  limekilns,  and  com-mills  afford  employment      A 
prioiy  of  Ostercian  monks  was  formerly  at  this  place.    BiUingborouah 
population  1048,  about  8  mHes  E.  from  FWkingham,  has  an  el^t 
stone  church  in  the  decorated  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  160  feet 
high.    There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  ^ptists,  and 
an  Endowed  Free  school  for  25  boya    BooOAy,  or  Boothhy  Cfrafo 
population  208,  on  the  011559  range  of  hills  and  on  the  Ermine-street^ 
8  miles  S.  from  Lincoln.    The  parish  church,  a  neat  gothic  structure, 
erected  in  1842,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  tower.    In  1305  the 
Bishop  of  Lmcohi  erected  here  a  large  casteUated  mansion,  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  Edward  L,  and  which  served  as  a  pUce  of 
oonflnement  for  the  King  of  France,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  hi  1859. 
Of  the  remauu^  which  are  extensive^  a  portion  is  incorporated  with 
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the  modem  mannon.  The  south-east  tower  u  nearly  entire,  it  ia  sur- 
mounted with  three  pinaacles  and  a  conical  roof.  The  tower  at  the 
north-east  angle  has  a  groined  roof  resting  upon  a  central  pillar.  In 
the  walls  of  the  tower  are  12  painted  windows.  BoUetfon^,  popula- 
tion of  the  township  144,  about  6  miles  W.  from  Qlanford  Brigg,  has 
a  handsome  and  coomiodious  oruoifonn  ohurch,  which  has  undergone 
extensiye  repairs  and  alterations.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys 
and  guls.  Burgh-in^he-Marak^  population  1216,  occupying  a  pleasant 
situation  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  8  miles  K  from  Spilsby,  had 
formerly  a  markets  The  marsh-land  around  is  extensively  used  for 
grazing  cattle  and  sheep.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  in 
the  early  English  style,  with  clerestory  and  a  tower;  in  the  interior  is 
a  fine  gothic  screen.  The  Wesleyau  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
plaoes  cf  worship ;  and  there  are  Palmer's  Endowed  Free  school  for 
frays,  which  had  00  scholars  in  1853,  and  Holden's  Charity  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held.  Briok-mnking,  brewing, 
and  malting  are  oarried  on.  Some  earth-works  have  been  traced,  and 
coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  Oaytharpe,  popu- 
lation 889,  about  10  miles  N.  from  Grantham.  The  church,  which  is 
chiefly  in  the  deoorated  style,  has  some  peculiar  features ;  the  nave  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  arches  rising  from  between  two  windows  at 
the  west  end;  the  tower  is  quadrangular;  on  it  are  four  pinnacles 
attached  by  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
162  feet  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls  are  supported  partly  by  subscription.*  Caytborpe  Hall, 
a  modem  mansion,  is  in  the  Grecian  style.  Colit^noarih,  population 
1174,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Witham,  8  miles.  S.  from  Grantham, 
has  a  church  which  is  chiefly  of  early  English  style.  There  are  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Colsterworth. 
His  father  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe.  The  house  in 
which  Sir  Isaac  wa9  bom  is  now  a  farm-house.  Denton,  populaUon 
650,  on  the  Leicestershire  border,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Grantham.  The 
ohurch  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure.  Denton  Hall,  finely  situated 
in  a  well-wooded  park,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1817.  Roman 
tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  here.  A  reservoir  for  Grantham 
Canal  covers  28  acres.  There  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
Sdenkam,  population  670,  about  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bourne,  has 
a-  handsome  church,  partly  early  English  and  partly  perpendicular. 
The  interior  contains  some  fine  monuments  of  the  Willoughby  de 
Eresby  family.  There  is  a  school  for  girls.  Gzimsthorpe  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  an  elegant  mansion,  stands  in  a  spacious 
park,  which  is  about  16  miles  in  circumferenoe.  FUei,  population 
1162)  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Holbeach,  has  an  ancient  gothic  church, 
the  tower  of  which  stands  apart  at  the  west  end,  and  is  surmounted 
with  a  spue  114  feet  high.  A  chapel  for  General  Baptists,  built  in 
1690,  and  one  for  Unitarians,  are  in  the  village.  Some  flour-mills  are 
in  the  vicinity.  ^inetCon,  population  1240,  in  the  fen  country  on  the 
searshore,  about  8  miles  E.  from  Boston,  has  a  commodious  church, 
partly  of  Norman  date.  A  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a 
Free  school  are  in  the  villsg&  Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
monks.  Frieston  Mere  is  resorted  to  for  bathing.  FMoek,  popu- 
lation 743,  about  11  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Grantham,  has  a  handsome 
ohurch  of  decorated  character,  with  a  spacious  chancel ;  a  new  vrin* 
dow  has  been  recently  placed  in  the  east  end.  The  font  is  Norman, 
and  there  is  an  ancient  carved  wooden  screen.  There  are  in  Fulbeok 
a  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists  and  a  National  school  CMney, 
8  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Holbeach :  population  2519.  The  church  is  a 
large  perpendicular  structure.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and  a  Free 
school  The  population  is  dependent  on  agriculturei  OntU  Oonerbyf 
population  1483,  about  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Granthiun,  has  a  oon- 
siderable  number  of  well-built  houses.  The  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  has  a  square  embattled  tower  with  a  crooketed  spire.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents. 
The  National  school,  in  the  Tudor  style,  was  erected  in  1841. 
Gotbertan,  population  2091,  on  the  Risegate  Eau,  6  miles  N.  from 
Spalding,  has  a  large  and  handsome  ohurch  with  a  central  tower, 
surmounting 'which  is  a  richly  crooketed  spire.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  population  is 
agricultural  Brewing  is  carried  on.  OoxhUl,  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Barton-on-Humber,  population  1188,  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  tower, 
ohapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Bap* 
tiBts,and  some  parochial  charities.  At  Gozhill  Ferry,  about  2  miles 
from  the  village,  there  ia  communication  by  ferry-boat  with  Hull,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Humber.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  railway  has  a  station  at  Gk)xhill  ffedton  Holeffate, 
1  mile  S.E.  from  Spilsby,  population  589,  has  a  church  pflu[ily  of  early 
Norman  character ;  the  windows  are  perpendicular.  The  church  has 
been  recently  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  20002.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school.  ffariaxUm, 
population  494,  near  the  Leicestershire  border,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Grantham.  The  parish  church,  which  is  an  ancient  structure,  has  a 
square  embattled  tower  with  a  stone  spire.  In  the  interior  is  a  finely- 
carved  screen.  Near  the  village  is  Harlaxton  Hall,  a  fine  mansion  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  recently  built.  The  former  hall,  situated  near 
the  church,  is  an  ancient  edifice.  Roman  coins  and  other  sntiquities 
have  been  foond  near  the  village.    IngMtby,  population  407,  about 


8  miles  S.E.  from  Grantham.    In  the  neighbourhood  is  an  anment 
encampment  of  oucular  form.    The  pariah  church,  a  structure  partly 
Norman  and  partly  perpendicular,  with  a  square  tower  and  spire, 
occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village.    North  KeUty^ 
population  916,  about  6  miles  aE.  from  Glanford  Brigg,  has  an  anoient 
church  with  a  low  square  tower,  ohapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
MethodiBta,  and  a  National  school    The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
LinooUishire  railway  has  a  station  here.    Sovih  Kduy,  8  miles  S.3.E. 
from  Glanford  Brigg,  population  628^  ia  situated  near  the  Caistor 
Canal  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Anoholme,  which  afford  fkcilities 
for  conveying  com,  coal,  and  general  merchandise.    There  are  a  neat 
modem  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
NationiJ  school    Ktrtonrin-ffoUand,  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Boston, 
population  2299,  has  a  fine  cruciform  church  of  decorated  character, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection.     The 
ohurch  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1809.    A  Free  school  was  founded  here 
in  1624.     A  market  formerly  held  In  Kirton   has  been  disused. 
laadenham,    or  Z(mg  Ledenham,    10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Sleaford : 
population,  735.    The  church,  a  handsome  decorated  buUding,  with  a 
towec  surmounted  with  a  crooketed  spire,  underwent  extensive  repairs 
about  the  year  1830 ;  it  has  some  good  stained-glass  windows.    The 
Wesleyan  MethodlBts  have  a  chapel    Fairs  are  held  in  May  and  in 
July.    From  the  adjacent  cliff  very  excellent  prospects  are  obtained. 
Measingham,  7  mUes  W.  by  S.  from  Glanford  Brigg :  population  of  the 
township^  1117.    Much  of  the  land  here  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  Trent    The  tower  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1820  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20002.    The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  woiiship.    A  pleasure  fair  is  held 
annually  on  Trinity  Monday.    Malting  is  oarried  on  to  a  small  extent. 
Some  oom-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.    MOheringham,  9  miles  S.E.  from 
Lincoln,  population  1522,  has  a  commodious  ohurch,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  ohapel,  and  a  Nationsl  school    By  Metheringham  drain 
there  is  communication  with  the  river  Witham.    An  ancient  cross  in 
the  village  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  market  is  held  beside  it  on  Saturday 
evenings.    Rope-making  affords  some  employment,  and  there  are  com* 
mills.     M9uU<fn,  4  mites  W.  from  Holbeaoh,  population  206S,  is 
situated  about  5  miles  inland  from  Fossedyke  Wash,  with  which  there 
is  a  navigable  communication  from  the  western  side  of  the  parish. 
The  church,  a  handsome  stracture  of  the  13th  century,  has  a  square 
embattled  tower  surmounted  with  an  elegant  spire.    There  are  chapels 
for  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Free  Grammar  school^ 
founded  in  1560.    Laige  numbers  of  bees  are  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   New  MoUcMd,  4  miles  £.  from  Barton,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Humber,  opposite  Hull    The  Manchester  Sheffield  and  Lincoln- 
shire railway  has  its  northern  terminus  here,  communicating  with 
Hull  by  a  steam-ferry.    The  Humber  is  here  about  3  miles  broad. 
Nodan,  7  miles  S.R  from  Lincoln,  population  510,  is  situated  on  a 
small  stream,  by  which,  and  by  artificial  drains^  communication  is 
maintained  with  the  river  Witham.    The  ohurch  is  a  small  Grecian 
building.     A  Charity  school  is  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 
Noeton  Park,  the  earl's  seat^  il  a  well-wooded  indosure,  containing 
t^e  mansion,  erected  in  the  Eliiabethan  s^le,  to  replace  the  former 
building,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1834.    A  priory  for  Black  canons 
of  the  Aug^ustinian  order  formerly  oooupied  the  site  of  the  mansion. 
Owtton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent^  8  miles  N.  from  Gainsborough, 
population  of  the  township  1693,  has  a  gothic  church,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  ohapels,  and  a  Diocesan  school    Seed-omshing 
affords  some  employment  and  there  are  oom-mills  near  the  village^ 
The  navigation  of  the  Trent  affords  facilities  for  commerce.    Partney, 
7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Alford,  population  489,  formerly  had  a  msiketi 
which  was  removed  to  SpUsby.    The  ohurch  is  a  fine  early  English 
structure;  apparently  of  the  date  of  Edward  L      The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  plaoes  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Free 
school    Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  in  August  and  September,  and  for 
cheese  in  October.    Brick-making,  malting,  and  brewing  are  carried 
on.    Pifuihbeck,  2  miles  N.  from  Spalding,  population  8062,  near  the 
navigable  river  Welland,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Besides  the  dhurdh,  a  oommodious  building  which  has  received  exten- 
sive repairs,  there  are  Wesleyan  Methodist^  Independent^  and  BaptiBt 
chapels,  and  well-attended  ifational  schools.  Qreat  Ponton,  or  Pcmnton, 
abont  a  mile  from  the  anoient  Ermine«treet»  4  miles  S.  from  Gran* 
tham,  population  680,  has  a  churoh  of  perpendicular  character,  built 
about  1519,  which  oonsists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  square  tower  with 
pinnacles ;  also  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  Free  school. 
Roman  coins,  arms,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found.  Sedboume, 
6  miles  &,  by  W.  from  Ghmford  Brigg,  population  854,  has  a  hand- 
some church  with  a  loffy  tower.    There  is  a  National  school  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  at  whose  oost  a  school-house  in  the  gothio 
s^le  has  been  erected.    Redbouroe  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park  a4joining  the  publio  road. 
Saxdby,  64  miles  N.W.  from  Lincohi,  near  the  Nottinghamshirs 
border,  population  1137,  has  a  neat  church  with  a  handsome  tower, 
and  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.    There  is  a  station  here  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Gkiinsborough  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Wharfs  for  the  com  and  coal  trade  are  on  the  Fosse-Dyke  navigation. 
Brick-making,  brewing,  and  malting  are  oarried  on.    Scotter,  on  the 
small  river  liau,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Trent»  about  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Gainsborough :  population,  1158.    The  parish  church'  is 
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a  commodioos  Btruotare ;  there  are  ohapele  for  Wealeyan  and  Primitiye 
Meihodista  and  National  Bchoola.  A  fair  for  horaea  and  cattle  is  held 
on  July  6th,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  July  10th.  North  Somercotd, 
2  miles  N.W.  from  the  small  sea-side  town  of  Saltfleet,  population 
1089,  has  a  spacious  gothio  church.  In  the  village  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National  schools,  and  a  school 
supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  the  parish  are  extensive 
rabbit-warrens.  Swfiedt  ^  niiles  N.  from  Spalding,  and  about  6  miles 
S.W.  from  Fosse-Dyke  Wssh,  with  which  there  is  navigation  by  the 
Welland,  population  945,  has  a  good  church  of  ancient  date  with  a 
spire.  There  is  a  Free  school  endowed  by  the  late  Lady  Frazer.  By 
the  Grand  Sluice  drainage  Surfleet  has  inland  navigable  communication 
with  Boston.  At  Surfleet  is  a  station  of  the  Ghreat  Northern  railway. 
SwUertont  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Boston,  and  8  miles  from  Fosse-Dyke 
Wash,  population  1445,  is  situated  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  fen-land.  There  are  a  handsome  church  with  a 
spire,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  National 
school.  Tetfordf  9  miles  S.  from  Louth,  population  799,  has  an 
ancient  gotbic  church  with  a  tower,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  National  and  Wesleyan  schools.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried 
and  burned  for  manure.  Traces  of  an  extensive  encampment  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Uffingtonf  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county, 
2  miles  E.  from  Stamford ;  population,  573.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  with  a  square  tower  and  crocketed  spire  supported  by 
buttresses.  In  the  villsge  are  National  schools.  A  priory  of  Augus- 
•tinian  canons  was  formerly  at  Newstead  in  the  parish ;  the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  an  extensive  mill  Whaplode,  about  2^  miles  W.  from 
Holbeach,  population  2564,  has  a  church  of  Norman  date,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  church.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Mewodists,  National  schools,  and  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  widows.  Winteiingham,  <on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Humber,  7  miles  W.  from  Barton,  population  82i,  had  once  a  market 
The  church  is  of  the  early  EngUsh  period.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  National  sohook.  On  the 
river-side  are  convenient  wharfs.  Near  the  village  is  a  chalybeate 
spring.  Winterlcn,  8  miles  W.aW.  from  Barton :  population,  1665. 
The  church  is  early  English,  except  the  lower  ptft  of  the  tower, 
which  is  Norman.  There  are  chapels  for  Weideyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Independents,  and  National  schools.  Cattle  fain  are 
held  on  the  Tuesday  before  Bidm  Sunday  and  on  September  28rd,  and 
a  general  fair  on  July  6th.  A  small  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. Maltmg,  rope-making,  and  machine-making  employ  a  portion 
of  the  popnlation.  Tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

JHvmw9  for  Sedenattical  and  Legal  PiH)>0Mt.— This  county,  as 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  province  of  Canter> 
bury,  and  constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow. 
Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assises  are  held  at  Lincoln, 
where  is  the  county  jaiL  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  as  follows : 
for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  at  Lincoln ;  for  the  parts  of 
Kesteven  and  Holland  at  Bourne,  Boston,  Sleaford,  and  Spalding; 
for  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  at  Kirton,  Louth,  and  Spilsby.  Countjy 
courts  are  held  at  Barton-on-Humber,  Boston,  Brigg,  Caistor,  Gains- 
borough,  Grantham,  Great  Ghrimsby,  Holbeach,  HomcasUe,  Lincoln, 
Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  and  Stamford. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  tiie  county  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament;  and  two  members  each  were  returned  for  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham,  Grimsby, 
and  Stamford.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  to  return  two  members.  The  northern  division  compre- 
hends the  parts  of  Lindsey ;  the  southern  division  comprehends  the 
parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland.  The  only  alteration  for  the  borough 
members  was  the  loss  of  one  for  Grimsby.  ^  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners the  county  is  divided  into  the  Unions  of  Boston,  Bourne, 
Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Glanford  Brigg,  Grantham,  Holbeach,  Horn- 
castle,  Lincohi,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  and  Stamford. 
These  Unions  comprise  723  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
1,584,020  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  397,411. 

Hittory  and  AnHqwUiea, — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
Linoohishire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Coritani,  who 
occupied  several  of  the  midland  counties,  and  whose  dominion 
stretched  through  Lincohishire  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber. 
In  the  division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Linoohishire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cnsariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed  through 
Lmoolnshire  were  Ermine-street  (which  had  two  branches),  the 
Fosseway,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  Upper  Saltway.  Ermine- 
street  after  'passing  over  an  angle  of  the  county  near  Stamford, 
re-entered  it  m  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stam- 
ford and  Grantham.  It  inmiediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Anoaster  and  Lincoln  to 
Winteringham  on  the  Humber.  The  other  main  branch  ran  north- 
north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Fosseway  commenced  on  the 
coast  at  or  near  Grimsby,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Saltway  appears  to  have 
been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Linoolnaldre  and  the 
ialt-works  of  Worcestershire, 
Lindum,  the  modem  Lincohi,  was  a  British  town  before  it  was 


made  a  Roman  station :  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great 
roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and  the  Fosseway. 
PtolemsBus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Coritani. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman 
colonv.  The  station  was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral 
and  the  castle :  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  nearly 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points  :  on  each  side  was  a  ^^ite.  The  inclosed 
area  was  1200  feet  by  1300  feet.  The  walls  have  bclen  almost  entirely 
levelled  witii  the  ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  long  since  demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  '  Newport 
Ghite,'  is  one  of  the  most  remaikable  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 
It  consists  of  a  central  arch  nearly  16  feet  wide,  and  formed  with 
large  stones  put  together  apparently  without  mortar ;  and  two  lateral 
arches  or  posterns,  now  nearly  dosed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soiL 
Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall ;  a  Roman  arch 
and  part  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the  Norman  castie ;  and 
another  portion  of  well  parallel  to  that  of  the  station,  and  now  called 
the  Mint  Wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  granary  or  of  some 
other  Roman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  towers  at  the  oomers 
appears  to  have  run  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Witham,  and  then  along 
the  bank.  Coins  of  the  emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Julian  have 
been  found  here,  and  especially  of  Carausius,  who  as  some  have 
supposed,  resided  for  a  time  at  Lincoln.  A  tesselated  pavement  and 
a  hypocaust  beneath  it  were  discovered  in  1789 :  the  pavement  was 
13  feet  below  the'  present  surface.  Another  hypocaust  and  several 
antiquities  have  been  also  discovered,  especially  a  sarcophagus  and 
some  stone  coffins,  earthen  and  glass  urns,  and  other  funereal  utensils. 
Part  of  a  set  of  glased  earthen  conduit-pipes  and  other  specimens  of 
pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  station  in  the  county  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  was  Causennse.  Ad  Ahum,  mentioned  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  at  Winteringham  or  Winterton, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Humber.  The  Bannovallum  and  the 
Vainonas  of  Ravennas  have  been  fixed  at  Homcastle  and  Wainfleet. 
Causennse  was  probably  Ancaster  on  Ermine-street,  15  miles  south  of 
Lincoln.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  hera  The  remains  of  the 
station  at  Winterton,  supposed  to  be  Ad  Abum,  were  ploughed  up 
not  more  than  six  yesm  before  Stukeley  wrote  the  account  of  it^  and 
'great  pavements,  chimney  stones^'  and  other  antiquities  were  found 
but  not  preserved.  Three  curious  tesselated  pavements  were  found 
here  in  1747.  At  Roxby,  Hibbaldstow,  Appleby,  Sandton,  and 
Bronghton,  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  At  Horkstow  also,  near  Winterton, 
several  Roman  remains,  chiefly  tesselated  pavements  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  have  been  found.  At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Fosse  Dyke  with  the  Trent^  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsborougfat 
there  was  probably  a  Roman  settlement.  The  foundations  of  the 
ancient  Norman  castle  appear  to  have  been  Roman.  At  Sosmpton, 
about  6  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Roman  vill%  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  40  apartments  on  the  ground  plan,  with  painted  and 
stuccoed  walls,  and  no  less  than  18  Roman  pavements,  only  one  of 
which  was  perfect  Some  of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness. 
Various  Roman  antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  8  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
county,  two  Roman  altan  and  other  antiquities  have  been  disoovend. 
Stow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sidnaceaater  of  the  Saxons,  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  afterwards  transferred  to  Lincoln.  Near  Gain^ 
borough  and  at  Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent^  are  Roman  camps : 
the  latter  wa%  in  Stukeley^s  time,  very  perfect^  and  formed  a  square 
of  800  feet ;  near  it  was  one  of  those  labyrinths,  formed  of  banki^ 
called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  Bower.  Camps,  probably  Roman, 
have  been  found  at  Godnoy  Hill,  near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honniogton» 
not  far  from  Grantham-;  a  mosaic  pavement  at  Denton,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  bsked  earthenware  in 
other  places. 

Under  the  Saxons,  Lindsey,  a  name  which  perhaps  extended  nearly 
or  quite  over  the  modem  county  of  Lincoln,  appean  to  have  been 
a  subordinate  state  dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  MoroiiL  It  was 
indnded  among  the  conquests  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  under 
whose  influence  Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionary 
Paulinus.  Bede  states  that  Blepca,  the  governor  of  Lincoln,  was  wid^ 
his  household  among  the  first  converts,  in  tiie  year  628. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  were  carrying  on  tiieir  ravages  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  L,  Lincolnshire^  which  then  had 
several  monastic  establishments,  sufiered  greatiy.  Lincolnshire  passed 
permanentiy  into  Danish  hands  about  877 ;  it  constituted  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Danish  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford ;  and  waa 
included  within  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danelag  (the 
'Danish  law,'  or  'Danish  jurisdiction'),  as  settied  by  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane.  In  time  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  population  became  amalgamated,  and  the  whole  district 
came  under  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud,  Lincoln- 
shire was  the  scene  of  contest.  The  si^ge  and  batUe  of  Likcoln, 
1141,  are  noticed  elsewhere  In  the  cxA.  war  of  the  barons  with 
John  and  his  son  Henry  III.,  Lincoln  was  signalised  by  a  second 
battie,  which  seated  Henry  IIJ.^  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his  throne. 
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At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troublee  had  again  broken  out, 
Azholme  became  onoe  more  the  refuge  of  the  disaflfeoted.  In  the 
civil  war  of  the  Roses  Linoolnshire  appears  not  to  have  suffered  much. 
Sir  Robert  Wells,  out  of  revenge  for  his  father^s  death,  whom 
Edward  IV.  had  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  against  that  prince,  and 
gathered  an  army  of  80,000  Lincolnshire  men.  He  was  defeated 
with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death  by  the  king's 
command.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
in  1536.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were  sent  into  Lincolnshire  with  all  the  foroe 
that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  without  an  engage- 
ment, delivering  up  their  leaders  to  the  king's  officers. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices  which  were  erected 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Lincolnshire  contains 
many  admirable  specimens,  especially  churches.  ■  The  cathedral  of 
Lincoln  and  the  churches  of  Boston,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and 
other  places  are  elsewhere  noticed.  On  the  hill  which  runs  from 
Lincoln  towards  Grantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a  number 
of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton,  and  Ancaster  have 
considerable  portions  of  Norman  character.  Caythorpe  church  is 
chiefly  of  decorated  EngUsh  character,  and  presents  several  singu- 
larities in  its  arrangements  Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of 
early  perpendicular  date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  decorated  style.  The  churches  on 
and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as  much,  if  not 
more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same  distance:  among  them  are 
Sleaford,  Folkingham,  Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby, 
Threckingham,  Kirby  Laythorae,  Howel,  HorbUag,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton,  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Sempringham 
church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  building ;  it  has  a 
tower  of  plain  perpendicular  character.  Silk  Willoughby  church  is 
of  fine  decorated  English  ohuttcter,  with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good 
composition.  Walcot  has  a  tower  and  fine  crocheted  spire,  which  are 
of  decorated  English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ^e  church : 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom,  having  almost  every 
feature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  lai^  cruciform  straeture,  having  a 
nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts,  a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry 
attached  to  the  north  side,  and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned 
with  four  pentagonal  pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire.  The  finest  churches 
in  the  Fens  are  for  the  most  part  of  perpendicular  character,  with 
lofty  spirea  The  churches  already  noticed  are  chiefly  in  ELesteven 
and  Holland ;  those  of  Lindsey  are  of  inferior  architecture,  except  in 
the  flat  marshy  tract  between  the  Wolds  and  the  Ocean  or  the 
Humber,  where  there  are  some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this 
district  vary  but  little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  The  churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architectural 
excellence.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lindsey  are  some  churches  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this 
part,  is  a  lai^  Norman  edifice. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Barling's  Abbey 
shows  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fragments  of  columns.  Thornton  Abbey, 
not  far  from  Barton-upon-Humber,  presents  some  important  and 
interesting  fragments.  It  was  founded  by  WilUam  Le  Qros,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  1189,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and  was  after- 
wards made  an  abbey.  The  buildings  were  orighially  extensive, 
forming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  wiUi  a  moat,  and  having  lofty 
ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-honse  which  formed  the 
western  entrance  is  yet  tolerably  entire.  A  spacious  room,  probably 
the  refectory,  and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  diurdh,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-house,  are  slso 
standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  the  south,  is  occupied 
as  a  farm-house.  Of  Bardney  Abbey  there  are  some  remains,  also  of 
Kirkstead  Abbey ;  both  these  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham, 
between  Lincoln  and  Boston.  Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  receptory  first  of 
Knights  Templars,  afterwards  of  Hcspitallen,  a  flaw  vaults  and  the 
tower  of  the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadrangular, 
stone  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  winding  staircase.  The 
remains  of  Haverholme  Priory,  near  Sleuord,  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  modem  mansion. 

In  the  civU  war  of  Charles  L  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several 
important  events.  In  March,  1642,  Colonel  Cavendish,  on  the  part  of 
the  kiog,  took  possession  of  Grantham,  and  captured  860  prisoners, 
with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  demolished  the  works 
which  had  been  erected.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained 
a  victory  near  Qrantham  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over  24 
troops  of  royalist  cavahy.  In  the  same  year  Colonel  Cavendish 
defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Ancaster ;  and  Gainsborough  was 
taken  by  the  ParUamentarians  under  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham. 
In  1648  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Gainsborough  over  the 
Roy  alista  under  General  Cavendiidi,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement 
In  autumn  the  same  year  the  Royalists  were  again  defeated  at  Horn- 
castle  ;  and  in  1644  Lincoln  castle  and  minster  were  stormed  by  the 
£arl  of  Manchester. 

JUliffiouB  Worship  and  Sdueatum, — ^According  to  the  Returns  of 


the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  Lincolnshire  1501 
places  of  worship,  of  which  708  belonged  to  four  sections  of  Method* 
ists,  657  to  the  Established  Church,  62  to  Baptists,  88  to  Independents, 
13  to  Roman  Catholics,  9  to  Quakers,  6  to  Unitar^ms,  and  5  to  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  281,266. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  county  was  880,  with  57,120 
scholars.  Of  these  scmools  482  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
818  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  36  to  Baptists,  27  to  Independents, 
and  5  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  1420,  of 
which  457  were  public  schools  with  82,267  scholars,  and  968  were 
private  schools  with  19,896  scholars.  There  were  18  evening  schools 
for  adults,  with  224  scholars,  and  28  literary  andscientifio  institutions 
with  2818  members,  and  libraries  containing  22,654  volumes. 

Savings  Bank$.^In  1852  there  were  14  savings  banks  in  the  coimty, 
at  Alford,  Boston,  Bourne,  Brigg,  Caistor,  Folkmgham,  Gainsborough, 
Grantham,  Homcastle,  Lincoln,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  Stam- 
ford. The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  20  th  November  1852 
was  553,566Z.  8«. 

LINDFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

LINGFIELD.    [Surrey.] 

LINLITHGOW,  LinlithgowBhire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary  burgh,  market-town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is 
situated  in  55*  55'  N.  kt,  8"  56'  W.  long.,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Edinburgh  by  road,  and  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Gla^ow  railway.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  burs^  m  1851  was  4218.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  who 
are  elected  from  27  councillors.  It  unites  with  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  Hamilton, 
and  Lanark,  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  oonsLsts  of  a  main  street  and  several  cross  streets.  It  is 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  tolerably  clean. 
The  parish  church,  founded  by  David  I.,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  sothic 
arehitecture.  In  t^e  town  are  a  Free  Church,  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  one  each  for  Independents  and  Roman  Catholics,  a 
bui^h  school,  and  several  other  schools.  The  town-hall  was  built  in 
1668.  In  front  of  it  is  a  curiously  sculptured  well,  called  the  Cross 
Well,  which  sends  out  a  copious  supply  of  water  through  the  mouths 
of  numerous  grotesque  figurea  The  jail  is  a  modem  building.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  the  curry ine  and  <»n"^ng  of  leather. 
There  are  a  distillery  and  a  brewery.  The  Union  Canal  passes  close 
to  the  town  on  the  south  side. 

The  burgh  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Robert  II.  in  1889.  It 
was  in  the  main  street  of  Linlithgow  that  the  Regent  Murray  was 
assassinated.  The  chief  antiquity  is  the  piUaoe  of  Linlithgow,  which, 
after  being  a  royal  residence  for  several  centuries,  was  accidentaiily  set 
on  fire  in  the  year  1746.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular  structure, 
standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  on  the  west  aide,  in  which  is  the  room 
in  which  Maiy  queen  of  Scots  was  bom.  The  pidace  is  now  a 
magnificent  ruin.  . 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  a  county  in  the  east 
of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlingshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Avon  and  the  PoLnessbum, 
S.W.  by  Lanarkshire,  and  S.  and  S.E  by  Edinburghshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  rivers  Breich  and  Almond.  Its  length,  ftxim  the 
mouth  of  the  Almond  to  the  borders  of  Stirlingshire  and  Lanarkfahiie, 
is  nearly  21  miles :  its  breadth,  from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
county  to  the  village  of  Livingston  on  the  south-east  boundary,  some- 
what exceeds  10  mUes.  It  is  comprised  between  55"  49^  and  56°  1' 
N.  lat,  8''  17'  and  8°  5'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county  is  101  square 
miles,  or  64,875  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  26,872 ;  in  1851 
it  was  80,185.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliaments 

Coastdine, — At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond  the  land  is  generally 
fiat  and  sandy,  the  shore  broad,  the  water  shallow.  Inland  there  are 
some  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  West  of  the  Almond  the  coast 
rises  somewhat  higher,  attaining  on  an  average  an  elevation  of  between 
50  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as  far  as  Black  Ness,  where  it 
gets  Idwer,  until,  west  of  Borrowstownness,  it  sinks  so  low  that  more 
than  2000  acres  are  covered  by  the  tide.  There  are  harbours  at  New- 
halls  and  Port  Edgar,  which  are  respectively  half  a  mUe  east  and  west 
of  South  Queensferty.    There  ii  also  a  harbour  at  Borrowstownness. 

Swface,  Hydrograiphjf,  and  ComumwniGatUmt, — Li  the  southern  part 
of  the  coun^  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses  and  heath. 
This  surface  extends  in  plains,  though  occasionally  there  are  hiUs  of 
moderate  elevation,  some  of  which  rise  to  900  or  1000  feet.  The 
rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  arable 
ground  along  their  banks  is  consequently  extensive  and  fertile :  but 
the  greater  porticm  «f  the  tract  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
line  drawn  through  Livingstone  to  Bathgate  may  be  oonadered  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  tract  The  countiy  north  of  this  line  pre- 
sents in  general  an  undulating  surfsoe  with  few  hills.  The  greatest 
portion  of  this  district  does  not  slope  towards  the  ses»  but  towards 
the  river  Almond  on  the  one  side,  and  towards  the  Avon  on  the  other. 
The  basin  of  the  Almond  is  bordered  by  high  ground,  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hills.  These  hills  begin  east  of  Bathgate  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock  Hills,  and  Kipp 
Hills ;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  highest  summit^  the  Cainmaple, 
which  is  said  to  be  1 498  feet  high.  They  termmate  south  of  Linlithgow 
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oonnty  of  Lippe,  which  are  surrounded  by  HanoTor^  the  Hessian  part 
of  Schauenbarg,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  population  at  the  end  of  1852  was  80,226.  The 
country,  which  is  in  general  mountainous,  has  no  rivers  except  small 
affluents  of  the  Weser :  the  Stein-hude  Lake  is  about  6  miles  long,  2i 
miles  broad,  and  at  most  6  feet  deep.  The  country  produces  com, 
pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape^eed,  flax,  fruity  timber,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  hones,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  pro- 
ducts  are  ooak  and  lime.  The  revenue  amounts  to  180,000  tbalers. 
The  country  has  an  assembly  of  estates,  which  consists  of  18  members, 
and  meets  annually.  The  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince  is 
BUcheburgy  on  the  Aa,  which  has  a  population  of  2500.  It  is  a  walled 
town  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school,  a  pubUo  library,  an  orphan-house,  Ac.,  but  no  remarkable 
buildingSL  Schauenburg-Lippe,  as  a  memlMr  of  the  German  Confede- 
ntion/has  one  vote  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the  sixteenth 
Tote  with  Lippe«Dfltmold,  &c.,  as  above  stated.  Its  contingent  to  the 
federal  army  is  210  men. 

LIRI,  OR  LIRIS  RIVER.     [Lavouo,  Tkura  dl] 

LISBELLAW.    [Fermanagh.] 

LISBON  {LiMa  in  Portuguese),  a  city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  of  Uie  province  of  Estremadura,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  (Tejo)  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  in  88'  42'  N.  lat,  9**  8'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about 
280,000. 

The  broad  estuary  of  the  Tsgus  gives  to  Lisbon  an  extensive  and 
safe  harbour,  in  which  the  largest  ships  of  war  can  anchor  close  to  the 
city.  From  the  suburb  of  Belem  up  to  the  western  end  of  Lisbon 
the  Tagus  is  little  more  than  a  mile  m  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  left  or  southern  b«ak  turning 
suddenly  to  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada,  and  forming  a  wide 
bay  or  reach  about  6  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  for  to  the 
north-east  In  this  deep  lake-like  expansion  of  the  river  mI  the  fleets 
of  Europe  might  be  anchored  beyond  the  range  of  cannon  from  either 
shore.  The  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  hilly  about  Almada> 
becomes  low  higher  up,  and  is  swampy  at  low  water;  it  is  however 
studded  with  small  towns  and  Tillages,  which  keep  up  a  constant 
traffic  with  Lisbon,  supplying  it  with  fruiU,  yegetable^  mne,  &a, 
besides  being  the  medium  of  interooune  between  the  capital  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain  by  the  post- 
road  of  Badajos.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  defended  by  Fort 
St.  Julian  (Forte  S8o  JuliSo)  on  the  north  bank,  and  by  Fort  Bugio 
on  a  low  point  of  rocJi  near  the  south  bank;  higher  up  it  is  protected 
by  the  Tower  of  Belem  (Torre  de  Belem)  and  bv  seversl  batteries  on 
both  banks.  To  the  north  the  dty  is  protected  by  mountains,  which, 
rising  in  successive  ranges,  end  abruptly  near  Torres  Vedraa,  in  a  line 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus.  On  three  of 
these  ridges  were  constructed  t^e  series  ot  entrenchments  and  fortified 
positions  called  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

The  dty  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, being  built  on  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Bons  Ares,  or  Estrella»  to  the  west»  and  the  Castle-Hill  to 
the  east  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep,  irregular,  and  tortuous, 
besides  being  ill  paved  and  dirty.  One  part  of  the  dty  however, 
which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  is 
rsgular  and  handsome ;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  valley  which  runs 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  between  the  Castle  Hill  to 
the  east)  and  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  and  Do  Carmo  on  the  west 
This  space  contains  about  eight  or  nine  well-built  parallel  streets, 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Rua  Augusta,  tolerably  wide^  and  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  containing  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers.  These  streets 
are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  streets,  and  they  terminate  on  the 
river  side  in  a  handsome  square  called  Pra^a  de  Commeroio,  one  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and  the  other  sides  by  the  Arsenal, 
the  Custom-House,  the  Exchange,  Roysl  Library,  and  other  public 
buildings.  This  square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  king 
Joseph  I.  At  the  opposite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned 
streets  are  two  squares,  the  Prasa  da  Figueira,  or  market-place,  and 
the  Prafa  do  Rodo,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on  one  ude  by  the 
convent  of  San  Domingo  and  the  massive  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition.  Farther  north,  going  towards  the  country,  is  the 
Passeio  Publico,  or  promenade,  which  however  is  small,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  public  gardens  of  other  large  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  Lisbon,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and  beyond 
the  castle,  consists  of  narrow  irregular  ill-paved  streets,  with  a  neat 
house  here  and  there.  This  is  the  oldest  part  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
houses  are  high  and  old-fashioned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the 
earthquake  destroyed  all  the  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  the 
houses  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  Uie  hiU. 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the  steep 
dedivity  of  a  succession  of  hilk^  with  a  few  good  streets  and  open 
places  hm  and  there,  especially  slong  the  river  side,  the  rest  of  the 
itreet?  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy.  Here  and  there  are  msssive 
buildings,  chiefly  convents  and  churehes,  which  crown  the  summits  of 
the  hills  and  tower  above  all  the  rest  • 

Lisbon  being  an  open  town,  and  its  suburbs  very  long  and  stng- 
gling  in  various  directions^  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  limita    Its 


western  boundary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream  of  Alcantara, 
which  falls  into  the  Tagus ;  and  thence  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  the  length  in  a  straight  line  is  between  8  and  4  miles,  not 
reckoning  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground :  the  width  of  the  town  from 
the  Tagus  inland  varies  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  induding 
the  long  straggling  lines  of  houses  which  extend  along  the  approaches 
to  the  town. 

The  whole  of  the  area  thus  described  is  however  &r  from  being  thickly 
covered  with  buildings ;  many  parts  are  occupied  by  gardens,  planta- 
tions, the  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  by  ruins  and  rubbish. 
In  fact  almost  *every  house  of  any  pretension  has  its  little  garden,  or 
rather  grape-terrace ;  and  many  portions  of  the  city  are  oooupied  by 
ruins,  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  desola- 
tion as  that  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  earthquake.  The 
district  of  Bons  Ares,  along  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least 
densely  built,  and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  rendences  with 
gardens,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners.  West  of  the  bridge 
of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  parallel  to  the  Tagus  connects  Lisbon 
with  Bdem,  or  Bethlehem,  which  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  In 
its  square  stands  a  fine  old  churoh,  with  extensive  conventual  buildings 
adjoining,  and  here  there  is  a  royal  residence.  A  new  palace  called  the 
Ajuda  has  recently  been  constructed  on  an  elevation  north  of  Belem. 

The  most  striking  buildings  of  Lisbon  are  its  vast  and  massive 
convents,  which  crown  the  hihs,  and  look  like  palaces  and  fortresses. 
Before  the  suppresdon  of  the  monasteries  in  1885  they  gave  to  Lisbon 
a  monkish  appearance.  Most  of  the  churehes  belonging  to  them  have 
since  been  converted  into  parish  churches^  and  the  conventual  buildings 
applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  are : — The  castle  and  dtadd  of 
St  Qeorge,  occupying  the  highest  summit  in  the  dty ;  the  old  cathe- 
dral, near  the  castle;  several  churohes;  the  Custom-House ;  the 
Exchange ;  the  Royal  Library ;  several  prisons ;  five  theatres ;  an 
English  churoh,  with  a  handsome  cemetery  adjoining;  schools  of 
various  kinds ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  and  a  botanic  garden. 
The  Arsenal  was  formerly  one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  Europe :  it  contained  ul  kinds  of  naval  and  military  stores  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  now  on  a  reduced  scale^  but  has  a  foundry  for  easting 
cannon  and  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms ;  there  is  also  a  large  dock- 
yard. 

The  Aqueduct  (Os  Arcos  das  Agoas  Livres)  which  supplies  Lisbon 
with  water  is  not  surpassed  in  boldness  of  design  and  grandeur  of 
efiect  by  any  similar  work  of  art  The  water  is  brought  m>m  several 
springs  ntuated  near  the  village  of  Bellas,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  conducted  imder  ground ;  but  on  approaching 
Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the  water  is  carried  over  a  num- 
ber of  lofty  arches  for  a  length  of  about  2400  feet  The  water  enters 
the  town  on  the  north-west^  at  a  place  called  Ajnoreira,  where  is  the 
reservoir  (Depositorio  das  Agoas  Livres)  from  which  the  water  is 
distributed  to  the  several  fountains  of  the  dty.  The  Qallogos  draw 
water  in  small  barrels  from  the  fountains  and  sell  it  from  house  to 
house  or  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

The  popiUation  of  Lisbon  is  much  mixed,  oonsistiog  of  people  frx>m 
every  province  of  Portugal,  who  come  there  in  quest  of  employment, 
of  a  number  of  blacks  and  men  of  colour  from  the  coloniea,  and  of 
numerous  GhJl^os,  or  porters  and  water-carrien  from  Qalicta,  and 
other  foreigners.  The  lower  classes  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in  their 
appearance.  There  are  crowds  of  bsggara  and  vagrants.  The  women 
of  Lisbon  wear  on  their  heads  a  plain  muslin  kerohief  folded  in  a 
three-cornered  shape.  Many  of  the  ladies  have  adopted  the  Spanish 
mantilla. 

The  police  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  partially 
and  imperfectly  lighted  at  night  Lisbon  is  not  provided  with  am- 
duits  or  sewers,  and  all  the  filth  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from  which 
it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  healthv  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot  and  dry 
in  the  summer  months^  when  the  neat  is  often  96°  of  Fahrenheit,  but 
is  relieved  by  north-west  winds ;  heavy  rains  fall  in  November  and 
December ;  cold  clear  weather  prevails  in  January,  but  in  February 
the  weather  becomes  mild  again,  and  the  spring  begins.  Snow  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 

The  commerce  aud  trade  of  Lisbon,  though  much  diminished  sinoe 
the  loss  of  Brazil,  are  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and 
oil ;  and  it  imports  com,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  cheese,  timber,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  dl  sorts  of  foreign  manufactures, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Lisbon  hss  some  manufactories  of  silks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather ;  its 
goldsmiths  and  jewellen  are  very  expert ;  and  there  are  also  sugar- 
refineries  and  potteries.  The  laziness  and  want  of  industry  of  the 
Portuguese  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  travellers. 

A  great  portion  of  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755. 
The  number  of  persons  killed  amounted  to  60,000. 

(Kinsey,  Portugal  lUuttrtUed ;  Mi&ano,  DiccUtnario  Qtographico ; 
Link,  Travels  in  Portugal,  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the  last  century; 
Alexander,  Sketches  of  Portugal,  1834 ;  PoHugal  and  CfaUcia,  1336 ; 
Baxter,  X%e  Tagus  and  the  SHber,  1852.  See  also  Map  of  Lisbon,  by 
the  Sodety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURNi  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  ^he  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  in  the  midst 
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cf  a  beauiifal  and  highly  improved  dutriot,  on  the  river  Lagao, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Masaereene,  county  of  Antrim,  and 
partly  in  the  barray  of  Upper  CasUereagh,  oounty  of  Down,  in  64' 
81'  N.  lat,  e**  4'  W.  long.,  distaut  8Jt  miles  aS.W.  from  Belfast  by 
the  Ulster  railway,  and  974  «"!«  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  Junction'  railway.  The  town  is  governed  by  13  com- 
mlaaloners.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6569,  besides 
363  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Lisbum  Poot^Law  Union  comprises  28 
eleotonil  divisions,  with  an  area  of  119,790  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  68,783. 

The  town  took  its  rise  firom  the  erection  of  Lisbum  Castle  in  1610 
by  Sir  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  James  L  had  granted  part  of  the 
manor.  In  1641  it  was  attacked  by  the  Irish,  msuigents,  who  were 
repulsed,  but  the  town  was  set  fire  to  and  reduced  to  ashes.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  number  of  Huguenot  &milies 
settled  in  the  town,  and  introduced  the  linen  and  damask  manu- 
fiEtctures  with  the  improved  machinery  of  Holland.  In  1707  the 
castle  and  chief  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  castle 
remained  a  ruin,  the  gardens  were  siven  to  the  public  as  a  place 
of  recreation.  The  town  was  rebu&t  in  a  substantial  and  hand- 
some manner.  Idsbum  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  period 
between  the  time  of  the  Insh  volunteers  and  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  linen  manufacture  subsequentiy  fell  off  here,  but  it  has  revivedi 
and  the  town  is  again  in  a  fiourishing  condition. 

Lisbum  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  with  a  small  suburb 
beyond  the  river.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  long  irregular  street^  with 
several  streets  branching  from  it  Another  hading  street  diverges 
from  the  main  street  on  the  line  of  the  Bdfsst  high  road,  having  the 
castle  terrace  and  gardens  between  it  and  the  river.  At  the  point 
of  divergence  is  a  large  open  area,  in  which  is  the  market-house. 
Between  the  two  streets,  near  their  intersection,  stands  the  parish 
church,  fronting  the  castle  gardens.  The  houses  are  well  built  and 
roofed  with  slate,  and  the  town  has  generally  a  neat>  dean,  and 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  well  paved,  Ughted  with  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water.  The  parish  church,  which  is  the  catiiedral  for  the  united 
diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building 
with  a  tower,  to  which  an  octsgonsl  spire  was  added  in  1807.  It 
contains  a  monument  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  died  at  Lisbum  in  1667. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  plaoes  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Quakers^  and  Methodisti^ 
Kationsl,  Free,  and  loiiuit  schools,  and  a  school  endowed  by  John 
Hancock  for  the  support  and  education  of  40  Quaker  children.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  the  County  of  Antrim  Infirmary,  the 
Lisbum  Fever  Hospital,  and  six  free  houses  for  destitute  widows.  In 
the  town  is  a  savings  bank.  Lisbum  possesses  great  facilities  for 
trade,  and  large  quantitieB  of  agrioultund  produce^  provisions^  and 
manufactured  goods  are  disposed  of  in  the  weekly  markets.  On  a 
river-island  within  the  borough  there  is  an  extensive  chemical  work 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  bleaching-yards.  Damasks,  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  linen,  linen-thread,  muslins^  and  diapers  are  manu- 
fiictured.  There  are  factories  for  flax-spinxiing  and  oleaohiog,  and 
for  printing  and  dyeing  muslios  and  other  fabrics.  Courts  for 
Kilmtagh  Manor,  courts  leet,  end  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  21st|  and  October  5th.  The  market 
day  is  Tuesday. 
LISCARD.  [CBBBEma.] 
LISCARROL.  [Cork.] 
LISIEUX.    [Calvados.] 

LISKEARD,  LBSKEARD,  or  LBSKERET,  Cornwall,  a  market- 
town,  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Liskeard,  is  situated  in  50*  27'  N.  Ikt, 
4*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  14  mUes  W.  by  N.  from  Bodmin,  and  221 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
in  1851  wss  4386,  that  of  the  parliamentarv  borough  6204.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diooese  of 
Exeter.  Liskeard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  92,157  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
83,792. 

The  town,  which  is  meanly  built^  stands  partly  in  a  hollow  and 
partly  upon  rocky  heights,  so  that  the  streets  have  an  appearance  of 
great  irregularity.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  town-hall,  a 
handsome  structure,  supported  on  granite  columns.  The  parish 
church,  a  fine  edifice  of  we  15th  century,  consists  of  a  nave,  aides, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Bible  Christians  meet  for  worship  in  the  Teetotal 
Hall.  The  Qnunmar  school,  founded  in  1658,  of  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  patron,  had  lost  its  endowment^  and  had  been  discontinued^ 
but  has  been  lately  re-opened.  There  are  British  and  In&nt  schools^ 
a  mechanics  institute,  a  mutual  improvement  society,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Liskesrd  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  an  excellent 
market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday;  fiurs  are  held  six  times  in  the 
year.  Only  a  few  persons  are  now  engaged  in  wool-combing.  Tanning 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there  is  only  I 
one  tan-yard  lefiL    A  \>on8iderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  | 
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employed  at  mines  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  St  Cleer,  Men- 
heniot,  and  St  Ive. 

LISLE,  or  L'ISLB.    [Vaucldse.] 

LISMORE,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
^e  Blackwater,  in  52«  8'  N.  lat,  7'*  50'  W.  long.,  distant  89  miles 
W.aW.  from  Waterford  by  road,  and  186  miles  S.W.  W  a  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2340,  besides  898  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  linnore  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral 
divimons,  with  an  area  of  97,140  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  1851 

Lismore,  at  firrt  called  Dnnsginne,  from  a  fortification  east  of  the 
town,  now  known  as  the  Round  HiU,  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century.  It  was  named  Lismore,  or  the  Great 
House,  from  a  monastery  founded  by  St  Carthagh,  who  was  interred 
m  his  own  church.  As  a  sacred  city,  and  a  sbat  of  learning,  it  grew 
into  importance  and  fame,  and  is  paid  to  have  had  no  fewer  than 
20  churches  erected  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  9th  century  the  place  was 
five  times  plundered  by  the  Danes.  Henry  IL  held  a  council  in  it 
Its  oasUe  was  founded  by  King  John.  Several  times  attacked  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  at  length  burned  in  1645,  it  remained  a  com- 
parative ruin,  and  the  town  sank  into  a  poor  and  wretched  village. 
It  was  vidted  by  James  II.  in  1689.  In  1753  it  became  the  property 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire^  Since  that  time  it  has  revived, 
and  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Lismore  occupies  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  ^  The  church  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  its  eastem 
extremity,  and  the  castle,  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  precipice  nearly 
100  feet  high,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  give  it  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  church,  which  is  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Lismore, 
is  a  hsBQdsome  building,  having  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  and 
elegant  spire.  It  was  hi  great  part  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1663, 
and  was  about  the  year  1820  renewed  under  the  directionof  the  dean. 
There  are  a  spadous  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  small  Presbyterian 
meeting-house ;  a  classical  school,  well-built  and  endowed ;  free  schools, 
and  a  school  erected  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
castie,  which  is  a  massive  pile^  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  andent 
baronial  residence.  Three  aides  of  the  quadnmgle  are  in  complete 
repair.  The  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Bkckwater  a  littie  above  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Owenshad,  a  rapid  stream  firom  the 
mountains  lying  to  the  north,  is  a  hsndsome  stracture,  having  a 
centre  arch  with  a  span  of  100  feet  In  the  town  are  a  fever  hospital, 
a  dispensary,  and  six  almshouses,  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork  for 
decayed  Protestant  soldiers.  The  navigable  part  of  the  Blacl^ter 
has  been  connected  with  the  town  by  a  camd,  which  alloWB  a  free 
traflic  by  lighters  between  Linnore  and  ToughaL  There  u  a  limited 
export  of  com  and  flomr,  and  the  imports  are  timber,  iron,  coal,  &a 
Immediately  below  the  castie  is  an  extensive  salmon  fishery.  Good 
roofing  slate  is  quarried  near  the  town.  Flairs  are  held  on  February  14th, 
May  25th,  and  November  12tiL  The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  In  the  vidnity  are  many 
villas  and  gentiemen's  seats. 

The  diocese  of  Lismore  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin ;  it  indudes 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  and  comprises 
42  beoefioes.  The  chapter  consLBts  of  a  dean,  precentor,  diancellor, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  7  prebendariea  The  mcome  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Cashd,  Bmly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore  is  50002L 

LISNASKEA,  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  and  Belfiurtr  to  Enniskillen,  in  54*  16'  N.  lat,  7**  27'  W. 
long. ;  distant  11  miles  SbB.  from  EnniiAdllen  by  road,  and  89  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  882.  TheLisnaskea 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  dividons,  with  an  area  of 
98,738  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,155.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  by  its  proprietor  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  contains  some 
superior  houses  built  in  the  old  English  style.  Beddes  the  parish 
church,  a  pldn  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1814,  there  are  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Primitive  Methodists ;  and  National,  In&nt,  and  Endowed 
schools.  A  handsome  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and 
the  Union  workhouse  are  in  the  town.  By  the  steamers  on  Lough 
Erne  lar]^  quantities  of  oom,  butter,  linen,  and  yam  are  brought 
from  the  islands  and  sold  in  Lisnaskea  market  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday  before  Easter,  October 
10th,  and  tile  1st  Saturday  of  every  month.  Petty  sesdons  are  held 
in  the  town. 

LISSA.    [PosEir.] 

LISTOWEL,  Kerry,  Irdand,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a*  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Feale,  in  52*  26'  N.  lat,  9*  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  18i  miles  N.N.E.  from  Tralee,  and  165  nules  S.W.  by  W.  I^m 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2126.  Listowd  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  32  electoral  dividonsi,  with  an  area  of  151,208  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  43,251. 

Listowel  Castle,  which  was  a  seat  of  the  earls  of  Desmond,  was  the 
last  castie  which  held  out  for  Lord  Kerry  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  taken  in  1600  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot^  who  put  all  tiie  garrison 
to  the  sword.  The  town  has  of  late  been  much  improved.  It  oondsta 
of  an  extendve  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  church,  and  of 
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one  prinoipal  street  witii  aereral  short  brsnches.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  square  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  castle.  At  the  southern 
approach  to  the  town  is  a  fine  bridge  with  five  arches,  each  of  50  feet 
span.    The  parish  dhorch  is  a  handsome  strooture,  naving  a  tower 


span. 

surmounted  'with  a  neat  spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a 
spacious  cruciform  structure.  There  are  a  Classical  school  and  two 
Nattonsl  schools;  a  fever  boepitid,  a  dispensarv,  and  a  bridewell 
A  line  of  navigation  by  the  river  Cashen  enables  boats  of  15  tons  to 
come  within  2^  miles  of  ListoweL  Salmon  are  plentiful  in  the  river. 
Behind  the  castle  are  extensive  flour-mills.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
in  the  town  and  petty  sessions  eveiy  Saturday.  The  market  ia  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  corn-market  on  Friday.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  18th,  July  25th,  October  28tb,  and  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  alternate  months.     The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile. 

LITCHFIELD.    [CoKKBononT.] 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  Isige  tract  of  country  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  emphv,  but  which  once  constituted  an  independent  and 
powerful  state,  until  it  was  united  to  Poland  by  the  accession  of  its 
reigning  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  The  early  history  of 
Litiiuania  is  unknown.  Some  conjecture  that  the  Heruli,  who  destroyed 
the  western  empire  under  Odoaoer,  were  inhabitants  of  Lithuania,  and 
that  after  their  expulsion  from  Italy  they  returned  to  this  country, 
and  brought  with  them  those  words  resembling  the  Latin  whidi 
abound  in  the  Lithuanisn  language.  The  first  mention  of  Lithuania 
occurs  in  the  chronicle  of  Quedlmbuig,  A.D.  1009.  From  that  time 
the  name  of  Lithuania  begins  to  appear  more  frequenUy  in  Russian 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation, 
some  tribes  of  which  were  compelled  hv  the  bordering  Russian  princes 
to  pay  a  tribute,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  birch-trees  for  making  oil, 
of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime-trees,  and  of  brooms. 

Towards  the  year  1200,  Albert^  bishop  of  Riga,  founded  the  order 
of  the  Knights  Sword-Bearers  (Ensiferi),  in  order  to  conquer  the  pagans 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Curische-Haff  to  the 
Qulf  of  Finland.  The  half-savage  barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by 
the  valour  and  military  skill  of  those  warrior-monks,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  oppressive  bondaga  Not  long  after,  about  1220, 
Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  being  unable  to  resist  the  predatoiy  attacks 
of  the  Prussians,  a  brandi  of  tiie  Lithuanians,  cslled  to  his  awistanee 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  grsnted  them  a  large  tract 
of  land,  with  many  castiee.  These  knights  did  the  same  in  Prussia 
that  the  Sword-Bearers  had  done  elsewhere.  The  Lithuanians  were 
slmost  destitute  of  defensive  armour,  and  had  for  the  most  part  no 
other  weapons  than  spean^  dubs,  and  arrows.  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages they  not  only  resisted  the  Qerman  invaders,  but  gained 
possession  of  some  of  those  Russian  principalities  to  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  decline  of  the  powerful  Ruarian 
principality  of  Halica  by  the  death  of  Prince  Roman,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zarichost^  1206,  delivered  the 
lithnanians  firom  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  predatory  incursions 
began  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Polish  and  Russian  principalities. 

^  Ryngold  was  the  first  Lithuanisn  ruler  who,  after  having  imited  under 
his  dominion  all  the  principalities  of  that  nation,  assumed  the  titie  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  about  1285.  His  son  Mindcg  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  crowned  at  NovQgrodcdL  in  1252,  but  soon  relapsed 
into  paganism.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Witenes  established  a 
new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Lithusnia ;  but  the  most  brilUant  era 
of  the  history  of  the  counter  began  after  the  accession  of  the  Qiand 
Duke  Ohedymin  in  1815.  He  made  most  extensive  conquests  in  the 
south-western  principalities  of  Russia,  and  consolidated  his  power  by 
insuring  the  most  perfect  ptotection  to  the  religion,  language,  customs, 
and  property  of  the  inhaoitants  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  were 
intrusted  to  the  administration  of  such  princes  only  of  the  Lithuanian 
dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  the  sovereign 
still  remained  an  idolater. 

-Two  nations  of  a  difierent  oiifpn  and  creed  thus  became  soon  blended 
together,  and  the  Russian  Christians  were  always  tiie  most  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  pagan  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania.  The  Ruanan  became 
the  official  language  of  Lithuania,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Polish  langusge. 

The  government  of  Lithuania  was  in  some  degree  feudal:  each 
province  was  given  in  fief,  generallv  to  a  prince  of  the  reigninx  family. 
After  its  union  with  Poluid,  Lithuania  was  governed  bytiie  same 
forms  as  that  countiy. 

Ghedymin  was  killed  in  1828  at  the  siege  of  the  fortien  of  the 
German  knighta  He  divided  his  empire  among  his  several  sons ;  but 
after  some  contention  one  of  them,  called  Olgheid,  assumed  the 
sovereign  power.  He  proved  a  worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  fiither : 
he  defeated  the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  the  Crimea  to  become 
ms  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania  to  the  banks  of 
the  Don  and  to  tib  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  republics  of  Novo- 
gorod  and  Pskow  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  he  presented 
himsdtf  m  triumph  before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  yean  1868, 1870, 
and  1878.  He  died  in  1881  in  the  &ith  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
he  embraced  on  his  death-bed  at  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was 
a  Russun  princess  of  Twer.  Olgherd's  son  and  successor,  YsgueUon, 
marned  m  1885  Hedvige  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland^  and,  having  been 
baptised,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  oouatry.  From  that  time 
XnthuuuA  WM  united  with  Poland. 


Taguellon,  having  become  a  Christian,  exerted  himself  sncoess 
fully  for  the  conversion  of  his  pagan  subjects,  who  however  long 
retained  many  rites  and  customs  draived  fh>m  their  idolatroos  for^ 
fathers. 

By  the  accession  of  Ysguellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two 
countries  became  imite<^  but  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of 
Poland  of  the  Yaguellonian  fiimily,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 
Lithuania  and  elective  in  Polsnd,  aifter  their  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  latter  countrv,  gave  up  the  government  of  Lithuania  to  a  prince 
of  their  family,  but  stiU  retained  the  sovereignty.  The  most  ode- 
brated  of  those  princes  was  Vitold  (1430)«  A  kind  of  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1569.  The  throne 
of  Lithuania  became  elective  like  that  of  Poland.  The  diets  of  the 
two  countries  were  held  in  common,  but  the  laws,  finarioes^  and 
armies  remained  separatei 

Lithuania  loat  a  great  part  of  its  dominions  under  the  reign  of 
Casimir  III.,  king  of  Pdimd  and  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  in  1772,  lathuania  was  divided  into  the  following 
palatinates  or  counties : — ^Vilna,  Troki,  Novo^rodek,  Bseso,  Vitepak, 
Polosk,  Mohiiew,  and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia.  Of  this  territory 
Russia  got  Mohiiew  and  Polosk  in  1792,  and  all  the  remainder  in  1798^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  which  forms  the  Prussisn  govern- 
ment of  Gumbinnen.  The  territory  of  Lithuania  was  formed  into 
the  Russian  governments  of — 1,  YUds;  2,  Grodno;  8,  Bialystock; 
4,  Minsk ;  5,  Mohiiew ;  6,  Vitepak ;  and,  7,  the  palatinate  of  Augus- 
tova  With  the  exception  of  Bialystock,  incorporated  with  Grodno 
we  believe  in  1842,  and  Augustovo,  now  comprehended  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  these  divisions  still  subsist  The  area  of  the  duchy 
exceeded  110,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1846  was  above 
5,000,000. 

LiUiuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  although  there  are 
some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Yilna.  The  north-western  part,  com- 
prehexding  the  duchy  of  SamoRitiSy  is  very  fertile,  and  celebrated 
particularly  on  account  of  its  flax.  The  bsnks  of  the  Niamen  are 
also  generally  fertile^  and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,  and  fens. 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-mosses,  but  the  quantity  of 
iron  is  very  limited;  and  many  iron-works  which  formerly  existed 
are  now  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  iron 
can  be  got  from  the  minee  in  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Blocks 
of  granite  and  pudding-stone  are  scattered  over  many  disteicts.  The 
luge  forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
wild  animals,  such  as  elk%  wild  hogs^  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ftc  An 
animal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  is  the  urochs,  or  bison,  which  was 
formerly  found  in  many  forests  of  Poland  and  Germany,  but  is  now 
confined  to  a  single  spot  in  Lithuania,  called  the  forest  of  Biala  Vieja. 
The  climate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter  and  veiy  hot  in  summer. 
There  are  scarcely  anv  manufactures  in  the  country,  and  its  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  flax,  nemp,  com,  timber,  honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Lithuania  are  the  Niemen,  the 
Dnieper,  Beresina,  Yillia,  &a  The  chief  towns  are  Vilna»  its  ancient 
capital;  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohiiew,  Yitepsk,  &c 

The  Lithuanians  remained  idolaters  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Petkunas^  the  god  of  thunder,  besides  some 
other  divinities  presiding  over  sessons,  elements,  and  particular 
occupationa  They  possessed  also  sacred  groves  and  fountains,  and 
worshipped  flre  and  consecrated  snakes.  The  population  is  com- 
posed of  Lithuanians,  Lithuano-Russians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Tartars. 
Adelung  and  Vater  define  the  Lithuaniana  to  be  a  Gennano-Slavic 
nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their  langua^^  are  Slavonian ;  and 
Balbi  adds  that  the  remaining  third  mMl>e  traced  to  the  Fiimish, 
Gothic,  and  German.  The  recent  researches  of  some  distinguished 
Germsn  philologists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bohlen,  have 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit, 
that  it  has  a  common  origin  with  the  Latin,  German,  and  Slavonic 
languages,  but  that  it  is  not  derived  from  tiem.  Professor  Bohlen 
of  Konigsbeig  thinks  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblwioe  to  the 
Sanscrit  than  to  any  other  known  language. 

The  Lithuanian  language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Lithuanian  proper  and  the  Lettonian,  or  livonian,  both  of  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  The  Lithuanian  proper  containa 
the  following  dialects :— 1.  The  old  Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken 
in  Prussia  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  tried  by  all  means  to  extirpate  it.  It  was  still  in 
general  use  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  is  now  entiiely  extinct 
as  a  living  language.  It  differs  firom  other  Lithuanian  dialects  in 
having  a  greater  admixture  of  German  than  Slavonian  words.  A 
catechism  compiled  about  1545,  and  an  Enchiridion,  or  church 
service  (Konigsbeig,  1561),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old 
language.  2.  The  Prusso-Lithuanian  dialect^  which  is  now  spoken 
about  Insterbuiig  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old  Prussian,  but 
it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish  words.  A  Bible,  translated 
into  that  language  by  Quandt^  was  published  at  Konigsbeig^  1755l 
The  Polish-Lithuanian,  or  Samogitian  language,  which  is  spoken  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Samogitia,  differs  firom  the  Prussian  dialect  in  being  more  frae  from 
the  admixture  of  German  words;  and  it  is  certainly  the  purest  of  aU 
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the  dialecta,  aa  the  popalation  by  which  it  ia  spoken  resisted  the 
Qerman  inyadeiB.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant  Bible  trans- 
lated by  ChUim^  published  at  London  in  1660,  and  many  other 
religious  works. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the  Lettonian,  or 
the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Curouian.  It  is  spoken 
in  the  greatest  part  of  LiTonia>  in  Courland,  and  a  part  of  the  govern- 
meat  of  Vitepsk,  which  was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It 
differs  from  the  other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture 
of  Finnish  words,  wiiich  is  peculiar  to  this  dialect  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken  about 
Mittau  and  Riga  is  considMd  the  best;  and  it  has  been  used  for 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  composition  of  several 
religious  works.  There  is  at  the  University  of  Dorpat  a  chair  of  this 
language. 

LITRY,    [Galtados.] 

LITTLE  BELT.    [Bbi/p,] 

LITTLEHAMPTON.    [SusBKZ.] 

LITTLEPORT.    [CAMBBiDaxsBiBE.] 

LIVADIA,  or  LEBADEA.    [BaoTU.] 

LIVERPOOL,  Lancashire,  a  sea-porl>  market^own,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  5S"  28'  N.  hit,  2""  W 
W.  long.,  distant  68  miles  a  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  81  miles  W.  by  a 
from  Maochester,  206  miles  N.W.  from  London  bvroad,  and  201  nmes 
by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  Liverpool  in  1861  was 
875,956.  The  borough  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liverpool  and 
dioceee  of  Chester.  Liverpool  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  the  pariah 
of  Liverpool,  which  has  an  area  of  1880  aeres^  with  a  population  in 
1841  of  228,054,  m  1861  of  266,066. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is  populariy  derived  from  a 
bird  called  the  Uver,  or  lever,  which  is  said  to  have  frequented  the 
marshy  pool  that  existed  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  town.    In  conformity  with  this  tradition,  the  corporate  seal 
bears  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which,  as  there  represented,  resembles  the 
glossy  ibis,  a  species  now  almost  if  not  altogether  extinct    The  name 
has  also  been  ascribed,  with  considerable  probabiUtr,  to  the  Welsh 
words  lA6r  pwll,  signifying  '  place  on  the  pool,'  and  it  is  certain  that 
anciently  the  whole  sestuary  of  the  Mersey  was  called  Lyrpul,  Lyr* 
poole,  or  Litherpoole.    It  is  believed  that  uie  first  castle  of  Liverpool 
was  built  by  Roger  of  Poiotiers,  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of 
an  English  town  and  port,  which  have  become  next  to  London  the 
greatest,  in  commercial  importance,  of  any  in  the  world.    The  castle, 
which  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  king  John,  was  destroyed 
in  compliance  with  an  Act  passed  in  1669;  it  occupied  the  site  upon 
which  now  stands  St  George's  church.    Liverpool  received  its  first 
charter,  in  1178,  from  Henry  II. ;  a  second  charter  was  conferred  hf 
king  John  in  1207 ;  and  a  third,  constituting  the  town  a  free  borough 
for  ever,  was  granted  by  Henry  IIL  in  1227.    During  the  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  Liverpool  held  out  for  24  days 
against  the  army  under  Prince  Rupert ;   but  the  town  being  then 
taken,  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  put  to  death;  and 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  famine  closely  followed  those  of  the 
sword.      In  the  year  1699,  Liverpool  was  constituted  a  separate 
parish ;  up  to  that  period,  it  had  been  a  chapelry  attached  to  the 
parish  of  Walton,  and  its  population  at  the  time  was  about  6000. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  for  constructing  the  first  dock 
ever  formed  in  Liverpool :  this  old  dock  was  filled  up  in  1826,  and 
the  present  magnifioent  structure  called  Revenue  Buildings,  compris- 
ing the   custom-house,  stamp-,  dock-,  and  post-offices,    which  cost 
284,00021,  stands  upon  the  site.    For  neariy  half  a  century  two  wet 
docks  and  a  graving  dock  sufficed  for  the  trade  of  Liverpool ;  a  third 
was  formed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Qeorge  IIL,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  African  and  West  India  trades.    The 
chief  exports  then  consisted  of  hardwaresi  cutiery,  and  woollen  goods. 
These  were  shipped  in  slave  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  negroes,  who  were  oonv^ed  to  the  West  India 
plantations ;  Uie  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with  sugar  and  rum. 
In  1764,  more  than  half  the  African  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool ;  but  that  traffic  has  happily  been  suppressed, 
while  ample  compensation  has  been  obtained  bv  the  town  in  the  im- 
I>ortation  of  cotton,  palm-oil,  tobacco,  and  breadstuflk.    Cotton  forms 
the  chief  staple  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool.      Of  palm-oil  the 
imports  have  mcreased  since  1807,  the  year  following  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  from  less  than  200  tons  to  about  80,000  tons  a 
Year.    In  1660,  there  were  only  16  ships,  mostly  sloops  and  schooners, 
belonging  to  tiie  port;  about  a  century  later,  the  number  had  risen 
to  above  400,  although  at  the  latter  period  there  were  but  three 
inns  in  the  town,  and  not  a  single  stage  coach  came  nearer  than 
Warrington. 

The  progress  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  port  may  be  traced  firom 
the  following  tables,  compiled  firom  the  'Entry  Office'  documents  at 
the  custom-house. 

Statement^  showing  the  amount  of  Customs  BeoeiptB  at  various 
periods  for  the  last  100  years : — 
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In  the  year  1868,  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufiustures  exported  from  Liverpool,  amounted  to  47,162,194^ ; 
the  exports  from  London  during  1868  being  under  28  millions,  of 
Hull  under  11  millions,  and  of  Glasgow  less  than  6  millions. 

Imports  of  American  cotton  into  Liverpool : — 

In  the  year  1785  there  were  imported     ftlMles. 

1786  „  6 

1787  „  108 

From  this  period  the  cotton  trade  increased  with  slmost  InooneaiT- 
able  rapidity,  as  will  be  seen  ttom  the  statement  of  annual  imports^ 
taken  at  decennial  periods,  commencing  with  the  present  century : — 
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Imported      08,752  balee  of  cotton. 
„  174.132  ,< 

„  413,182  „ 

791,582 
„  1,164,269  „ 


The  relative  importance  of  Liverpool  with  all  other  ports  in  Qreat 
Britain,  as  regards  the  cotton  trade,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
1,673,006  bales  of  cotton  were  received  at  Liverpool  in  the  year  1860, 
while  only  176,200  were  received  at  all  other  ports  of  Great  Britain; 
in  1861  the  respective  quantities  were  1,748,946  bales  at  Liverpool, 
and  164,609  at  all  other  British  ports. 

Of  tobacco  the  total  quantity  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1861  was 
10,041  hhds.;  the  weight  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  on  whidii  dutj 
was  paid  in  that  vear  was  26,611,166  lbs. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Liver> 
pool  on  December  Slst,  1868,  wss : — Suling-vesselB,  under  60  tons  232, 
tonnage  8019;  above  60  tons  1786,  tonnage  704,342  :  steam-vessels, 
under  60  tons  24,  tonnage  878 ;  above  60  tons  102,  tonnage  24,826. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  bleared  at  the  port  during 
1863,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  was : — In  the  coasting  trade, 
sailing-vessels  inwards  7046,  tonnage  622,499 ;  outwards  7090,  tonnage 
467,949:  steam-vessels,  inwards  2728,  tonnage  898,861;  outwards 
2841,  tonnaffc  884,678.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
and  cleared,  of  sailing-  and  steam-vessels : — Inwards  2636  British, 
tonnage  1,102,966,  and  1822  foreign,  tonnage  902,976 ;  outwards  2966 
British,  tonnage  1,171,840,  and  2012  foreign,  tonnage  977,442. 

Numerous  railways  and  canals  diverge  from  Liverpool  to  all  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Wales,  by  which  the 
imported  produce  of  foreign  nations  ss  well  as  the  vast  products  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  surround- 
ing counties  are  conveyed  to  and  from  Liverpool  as  the  grand  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  is  128  miles  long;  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  notwith* 
standing  the  competition  of  the  railways,  still  conveys  both  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  frxim  Manchester;  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s 
Canal  connects  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire ;  the 
Ellesmere  Canal,  tiirough  the  western  pn^  of  Cheshire,  communicates 
with  North  Wales ;  and  the  river  Weaver  navigation  communicates 
with  the  salt  district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  These  were  indeed 
all  important  auxiliaries  to  the  progress  of  Liverpool  before  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Now,  an  uninterrupted  line^  of  railway 
communication  is  open  ftom  Liverpool  to  Hull,  thus  practically  joining 
the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Qerman  Ooean.  By  one  or  other  of  the  lines 
having  their  termini  within  the  town,  not  onlv  the  metropolis,  but 
any  place  of  importance  in  Eogland,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  may  be 
reached  by  railway  direct  from  Liverpool ;  whence  electric  tele- 
graph messagea  may  be  exchanged  with  most  railway  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1846,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  the 
Qrand  Junction  railway  united  with  toe  London  and  Birmingham 
line,  the  united  companies  assnroing  the  titie  of  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  railway  company.  This  line  has  a  very  handsome  and  com- 
modious terminus  in  Lime-streets  The  East  Lancasliire  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  have  a  joint  terminus  in  Tithebarn- 
street^  which  is  also  an  elegant  and  substantial  structure.  This  is  like- 
wise used  as  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  and  Southport  line.  The 
Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  junction  railway,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Money,  connects  Liverpool  with  Holyhead  and  the 
intervening  towns  of  Chester  and  Bangor ;  as  well  as  with  Shrewsbury 
snd  themmeral  districts  of  South  W Jes :  and  the  vast  and  important 
coal-fields  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  connected  hy  a  goods  railway 
from  Idverpool  to  Runconu  -.  _. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  port  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  appUcation  of  steam-power  to  navigation.  Two  magnificent  lines 
of  transatlantic  mail  steam-ships  called  the  British  and  North  American 
line,  belonging  to  Cunaid  and  Ca,  and  the  United  States  line,  belong- 

•  At  this  period  the  duties  were  tsksn  off  ootton-irool  sad  assny  othsr  lait 
materials. 
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log  to  CoUina  aod  Co.,  respectively  make  regular  weekly  Toyages 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  fortnightly  to  Halifax  and 
Boston.  The  average  time  of  each  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  10^ 
days  from  port  to  port  There  is  also  a  line  monthly  to  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  to  these  gigantio  floating  palaces,  which  are  propelled  by 
paddle-wheels,  innomerable  steam-boats  both  on  the  paddle  and  screw 
principles  leave  Liverpool  daily  for  Dublin  and  all  parts  of  Lreland, 
nom  Cork  to  Londonderry,  and  for  all  parts  of  the  British  coast,  from 
Southampton  to  Invemeea.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  extensive 
introduction  of  screw-steamers  into  the  Liverpool  shipping. 

A  continual  and  rapid  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  Liverpool  and 
the  Cheshire  shore  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  steam-boats,  which 
ply  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  various  ferries  of  Tranmere, 
WoodBide,  Birkenhead,  Seacombe,  Egremont,  New  Brighton,  and  the 
Liverpool  Landing-Stage.  This  brnding-stage  ia  a  triumph  of  mechani- 
cal skill  adapted  to  public  convenience :  the  stage  is  500  feet  long  and 
70  feet  broad.  It  rests  on  a  series  of  galvanised  iron  pontoons,  and  is 
oonnected  with  St.  Qeoi^ge's  Pier  by  a  spacioua  platform  at  either  end 
for  the  passage  both  of  pedestriana  and  carriages.  These  platforma 
are  furnished  with  self-acting  or  universal  hinges,  which  pennit  the 
stage  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The  average 
number  of  persons  daily  embarking  and  disembarking  at  the  landing- 
stage  is  computed  at  upwards  of  20,000.  At  Woodside  Ferry  alone 
200,000  paid  the  penny  toll  during  the  year  1861.  A  considerable 
amount  is  derived  from  the  transit  of  horses,  cattle^  vehicles,  and 
merchandise  by  ferry  steam-boats  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
Since  the  formation  of  a  railway  and  docks  at  Binenhead  the  progress 
of  that  place  has  been  surprising,  and  in  a  few  years  it  must  prove 
both  a  commercial  rival  and  an  auxiliary  to  Liverpool.  Upwards  of 
twenty-four  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  upon  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Mersey  and  the  formation  of  24  docks,  whereby  a  stormy 
se^tuary  and  an  unsafe  anchorage  have  been'  converted  into  the  moat 
perfect  harbour  ever  constructed  by  the  skill  of  man.  From  the 
Cheshire  shore  at  Seaoombe  the  panoramic  view  is  unrivalled.  The 
port  of  Liverpool,  with  its  6  miles  of  river-wall  and  docks,  crowded 
with  forests  of  shipping  of  every  size  and  from  every  clime,  and  the 
town  with  its  tower,  spires,  domes,  and  gigantic  warehouses,  present 
to  the  spectator  at  a  glance  more  of  the  grandeur  of  commerce  than 
any  other  port  in  the  world. 

There  are  84  consuls  of  various  nations  resident  at  Liverpool  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  port  in  1851  exceeded  200,000, 
of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  destined  for  North  America ;  but 
during  the  month  of  January  1852  several  emigrant  ships  left  the 
port  with  passengers  for  the  British  possessions  in  Australiiu  During 
the  first  four  months  of  1853  the  total  number  of  emigranta  who  left 
the  port  was  39,156,  of  whom  85,767  were  for  the  United  States,  81 
for  British  North  America,  and  3224  for  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
number  of  registered  lodging-houses  within  the  borough  in  1851  was 
8250,  of  which  215,  averaging  8  rooms  in  each,  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  sailors,  and  239,  averaging  12  rooms  each,  to  emigrants. 
There  are  also  very  extensive  establishments  called  Emigrants'  Homes. 

Liverpool  is  divided  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  into  16 
wards ;  each  ward  elects  an  alderman  and  three  councillors,  who  with 
the  mayor  constitute  the  Town  Council  By  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  council  is  empowered  to  nominate  persons  to  fill  corporate 
offices,  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  jK>l\oe,  the  docks,  and 
the  town  and  port  generally.  The  mayor  ia  ex  officio  a  justice  of  the 
peace  during  his  year  of  office  and  the  jwp  succeeding.  A  recoider, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  presides  as  judge  at  the  general  quarter- 
sessions  for  Uie  borough ;  a  stipendiary  magistrate  presides  daily  in  the 
police  courl^  and  the  assises  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
are  held  twice  a  year  in  St.  Oeoige's  Hall,  which  building  waa  opened 
for  that  purpose  on  December  8th  1851.  There  is  also  a  oounty  court 
at  Livexpool,  the  judge  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  a  oourt  of  passage,  or  paysage,  presided 
over  by  an  assessor,  possessmg  coordinate  power  with  ttie  superior 
courts,  has  existed  for  upwards  of  600  years. 

There  are  many  elegant  public  buildings  in  Liverpool,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Custom-House  (already  aUuded  to),  the 
Town-Hall,  the  Exchange  Buildings,  the  Collegiate  Institution,  the 
Sailors'  Home,  and  St.  Qeoxge's  HaU.  There  are  besides  numeroua 
fine  specimens  of  architecture  in  churches,  banks,  and  public  offices, 
but  our  limits  preclude  the  mention  of  even  the  namee  of  many  of 
them. 

The  Custom-House,  or  Revenue  Buildinga,  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
much  admired  for  its  chasteness  and  beauty ;  the  'long  room  '^  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  ia  146  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high. 
The  dome  may  be  seen  for  many  miles  around  Liverpool  The  Town- 
Hall  is  a  Grecian  building,  and  containa  on  the  ground-floor  the 
council-rooms,  several  committee-rooms,  the  mayor's,  treasurer's,  and 
various  other  offices,  in  which  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  tiau- 
sacted.  A  handsome  ataircase,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Oeorge 
Canning,  by  Chantrey,  leads  to  a  spacious  saloon,  two  extensive 
drawmg-rooms,  two  magnificent  ball-rooms,  and  a  large  banquet-room, 
•U  communicatmg  with  each  other.  The  staircase  is  lighted  by  lateral 
windows,  m  a  dome  which  is  106  feet  high  from  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ttg,  and  on  the  amumit  of  which  ia  afine  atatae  of  Britannia.  The 
fiZGhaoge  Boildings  form  three  aides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  Town- 


Hall  on  the  south  forms  the  fourth,  the  architecture  well  harmoniaiiig. 
The  quadrangular  area  is  197  feet  by  178  feet,  and  is  used  by  the 
merchants  of  the  town  as  an  exchange ;  in  the  oentre  ia  a  bronxe 
monument,  erected  in  honour  of  Nelson,  and  emblematical  of  his 
principal  victories.  On  the  east  aide  is  a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52 
fieet,  alcove  which  are  the  underwritera'  and  cotton  sales  rooma.  The 
west  and  norUi  sides  are  chiefly  occupied  as  offices  by  merchants,  and 
by  the  American  and  the  Liverpool  Chambera  of  Commerce. 

Si.  Qeorge^s  Hall  ia  of  great  magnitude,  and  hta  a  very  commanding 
appearanca  The  order  adopted  ia  the  Corinthian ;  the  eastern  fa^ade^ 
420  feet  long,  is  polystylo,  with  an  advanced  colonnade  in  the  centre 
200  feet  in  length  :  the  columns  are  45  ftot  high.  The  aouth  front 
haa  a  grand  portico  24  feet  deep ;  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  95  feet 
from  tiie  grmmd.  The  interior  oontaina  numeroua  apartments,  some 
of  which  are  of  noble  proportions.  The  great  hall  is  161  feet  laa^ 
75  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high.  Two  large  rooms  are  appropriated  for 
the  holding  of  assizes ;  the  hall  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
ftc.,  and  there  is  a  seoond  concert-room  of  considerable  taxe,  besides 
numerous  offices  and  private  apaxtmenta  The  architect  waa  Mr.  H. 
Lonsdale  Elmea,  who  died  before  ita  completion. 

The  Collegiate  Institution,  fronting  Shaw-etreet,  ia  one  of  the  most 
elegant  scholaatic  ediflcea  in  the  kingdom :  it  ia  in  the  Tudor  style^ 
and  built  from  a  deaign  1^  the  late  "K.  Lonsdale  Elmea,  the  architect 
of  St.  Geoige'a  HaU.  The  principal  front  ia  280  fset  long,  and  com- 
prises a  oentre  and  two  aUghtly-projectiog  wings.  A  magnificent  ardi 
rises  above  the  central  porch,  and  lofty  oriel  windows  are  earned  up 
through  two  atories,  the  main  building  being  fbur  atoriea  in  height, 
the  higheat  lighted  from  the  roofl  There  are  48  apaitmenta,  varying 
in  length  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  all  25  feet  wide ;  a  well-lighted 
sculpture  galleiy,  218  feet  long ;  a  laboratory ;  a  handsome  lecture- 
hall,  50  feet  high,  with  two  galleries,  which  will  hold  2300  persons; 
and  a  spacioua  muaio-room  opening  from  the  lecturer^a  platform,  with 
rising  seats  for  800  performers,  and  a  rich  and  powerful  organ.  Thia 
institution  comprises  three  distinct  day-ebhoolji  for  the  youth  of  the 
three  great  platison  of  aodety,  and  evening-schools  for  adults.  The 
foundation-stone  waa  laid  by  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby)  in 
October  1840;  the  Biahop  of  Chester  ia  the  visitor,  and  the  instruction 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  sSEulorB'  Home  ia  a  noble  gothic  building  adjacent  to  the  east 
end  of  the  custom-house.  The  foundation-etone  waa  laid  in  July 
1846  by  Prince  Albert  The  building  contains  a  spacious  hall  with 
four  tiers  of  galleries^  a  reading-room,  library,  chapel,  and  numerous 
oommodioua  offices.  The  ardiitect  waa  Ifr.  John  Cunningham.  The 
inatitution  provides  board  and  lodging  at  a  moderate  charge  for 
seamen  firequenting  the  port,  promotea  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  and  protecta  them  from  imposition  and  extortion.  At 
the  annual  meetmg  Januaiy  Slat  1852,  the  regirtry  contained  the 
number  of  16,254  seamen  of  established  character,  many  of  whom 
had  certificates  ftom  their  captains  for  seven  or  eight  voyages.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  80,000(.,  the  corporation  having 
gratuitously  present^  the  site. 

Liverpool  contains  51  churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  of 
which  two,  St  Nicholas  and  St  Peter^a  are  parish  churches.  St 
Nicholas  is  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as 
a  chapel  of  ease  imder  Walton,  before  the  town  became  a  separate 
parish  :^  both  St  Nicholas  and  St  Peter^a  stand  near  the  river,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town-halL  Many  of  the  other  churchea  were 
built  and  endowed  with  the  fonda  of  the  corporation,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  expenae  of  private  individuala.  There  are  also  II  Roman 
Catholic,  and  8  Scotch  churchea ;  7  chapels  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendents (for  one  of  which,  in  Gfreat  Geoige-street,  the  sum  of  12,000^. 
was  subscribed  in  a  few  days).  The  Baptists  have  10  chapels,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodista  15,  of  which  2  are  Welsh;  and  the  Calvinistio 
Methodiats  7,  including  1  Welah;  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  Jews,  and  various  oUier  denominations.  The  schools  are 
very  numerous.  They  consist,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  of 
2  Corporation  Free  achools ;  the  Blue-Coat  school  founded  in  1709,  for 
250  boya  and  100  girls;  National  and  British  schools;  8  adiooli 
attadied  to  the  Meohiuucs  Institution ;  2  schools  attached  to  the  Royal 
Institution ;  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Ac.  The  Royal 
Institution  possesses  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  minerals,  and  philosophical  apparatua.  To 
the  town. belonga  a  valuable  collection  of  soological  spedmens,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  A  medical,  a  philharmonic,  and  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  severally  flourish  in  handsome  build- 
ings, that  of  the  philharmonic  having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  20,0002. 

The  town  contains  many  buildings  devoted  to  charitable  purposes ; 
a  large  and  well  managed  infirmair,  and  two  amaller  hoapitals ;  three 
public  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthumic  infirmary ;  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
fever  hospital,  and  other  public  establishments  for  the  alleviation  or 
cure  of  disease.  The  workhouse  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  building. 
There  are  two  bridewells  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  besides  the 
borough  jail,  and  a  house  of  correction ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
county,  and  is  situated  at  Kirkdale,  at  the  northern  extremily  of 
LiverpooL 

The  corporation  have  erected  baths  and  waah-housM  in  TKiona 
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parts  of  the  town,  which  haye  been  well  attended  by  the  labouring 
dassea. 

The  principal  places  of  amusement  are : — the  theatre  in  Williamson- 
square;  an  amphitheatre  in  Great  Charlotte-street;  the  Adelphi 
theatre  in  Christian-street ;  the  concert-hall,  Lord  Nelson-street;  the 
music-hall,  Bold-street;  the  botanic  gardens  at  Edge-hill,  imd  a 
zoological  garden  in  West  Derby  road.  Near  the  last  named  is  the 
necropolis,  which,  with  the  cemeteiy  of  St.  James,  form  the  2  prin- 
cipal places  of  sepulture.  A  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  stands 
in  St.  James's  cemeteiy,  in  which  place  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
statesman  are  depositecL 

The  market-places  in  Liverpool  are  upon  an  extensive  scale: 
St.  John's  market,  which  stands  m  the  centre  of  the  town,  covers  an 
area  of  1]  acres,  being  550  feet  long  and  1S5  feet  wide,  the  whole 
under  one  roof,  supported  by  116  pillars.  Meat,  poultry,  finiit^  and 
garden  vegetables,  are  daily  sold  in  this  market,  but  the  principal 
market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturdi^.  The  fish-market  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  St.  John's  market  stands.  There 
are  several  smaller  market-places  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  companies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation;  a  long  and  severe  struggle  having  been 
successfully  made  to  obtain  powers  for  bringing  water  from  Rivington 
Pike,  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

LIVERPOOL.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

LIVNO.    [BoBNiA.]  • 

LIVONIA,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  European  Russia,  is 
situated  between  56**  34'  and  59°  Z'  N.  lat,  23*"  20'  and  27'*  38'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Esthonia,  E.  by  Lake  Peipus,  and  the  government 
of  Pskow,  S.  by  Vitepsk  and  Courluid,  and  W.  by  the  Qulf  of  Livonia, 
or  Bay  of  Riga,  wluch  contains  the  great  island  of  Oesel,  and  some 
smaller  ones  bdonging  to  this  province^  The  area  is  18,058  square 
miles ;  the  population  in  1846  was  814,100.  The  province  derives  its 
name  from  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Liven,  a  Finnish  tribe,  whose 
race  is  now  extinct  or  confounded  with  the  Esthonians  and  the 
Lettonians. 

The  surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  with  here  and  there  some 
hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  height.  The  highest  ground  of 
the  whole  province  is  the  Mesenbexg,  near  Wenden,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  1200  feet.  Livonia  is  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers, 
meres,  marshes,  and  heaths.  The  woods  contain  fir,  pine,  beech,  and 
alder ;  they  supply  abundant  fuel,  and  even  manure  for  the  land,  the 
timber  being  cut  down  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  surface.  The  soil 
on  the  sea-coast  (which  is  bounded  by  a  cliff  several  fathoms  high)  is 
very  sandy :  in  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  moorland  alternate; 
but  there  are  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In  the  south,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Diina,  there  is  some  very  picturesque  scenery. 
Most  of  ^e  forests  and  marshes  are  in  the  west.  The  Baltic  forms 
the  great  bay  of  Riga,  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  OeseL 

Of  the  lakes,  1120  in  number,  Ihe  most  considerable  are— the  great 
lake  of  Peipus,  united  by  a  narrow  channel  with  that  of  Pskow  on  the 
south-east;  and  the  lake  Werzierwe,  or  Wirzjierw,  above  100  square 
miles  in  extent,  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  which  is  connected  by  the 
Qi-eat  Embach  with  lake  Peipus.  The  lake  Peiptu,  or  Tchoudskoe,  is 
about  50  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  and  1086  square  mUes  in  extent ; 
of  which 448  square  miles  belong  to  Livonia,  495  to  St  Petersbui^  and 
142  miles  to  Esthonia;  it  contains  several  small  islands,  of  which  Forka 
is  the  largest.  Besides  the  waters  of  lake  Pskow  it  receives  several 
rivers — the  Embach',  the  Kosa,  the  Jelldia,  the  Tcherma,  &a  Its 
waters  flow  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  are  carried  by  the  Narova 
to  the  Qulf  of  Finland.  The  lake  is  deep  enough  for  small  frigates. 
It  abounds  in  fish ;  its  shores  are  low,  wooded,  and  marshy.  The 
channel  which  connects  lake  Peipus  with  the  lake  Pskow  is  rather 
more  than  8  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part  This  last-mentioned 
lake  is  about  20  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  92 
square  miles,  only  24  of  which  belong  to  Livonia.  It  receives  a 
large  supply  of  water  from  the  Velikaia  ^ver  at  its  southern  extremity.- 
The  principal  river  is  the  Diina,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
Livonia  and  Courland  tUl  it  reaches  Eirchholne,  where  it  changes  its 
durection,  and  empties  itself  at  Diinamunde,  below  Riga,  into  l£e  bay 
of  Riga.  It  receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger,  and  on 
the  left  the  Treider-aa,  which  runs  from  Courland  along  the  Bay  of 
Riga  and  falls  into  the  Diina  near  its  mouth.  Other  smaller  rivers 
are — Ihe  Boulder-aa,  which  rises  in  the  circle  of  Wenden;  the  SaMs, 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  lake  Burtnek ;  the  Pernau,  which  empties 
itself  at  Pernau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga ;  the  Little  Embach,  which  flows 
into  lake  Werzierwe,  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable  stream  under  the 
name  of  the  Qreat  Embach,  and  runs  into  lake  Peipua  The  smaller 
rivers  and  streams  are  nearly  300  in  number.    [Duna  ;  Aa.] 

The  climate  is  disagreeable^  being  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of 
May,  but  very  hot  in  the  three  summer  months,  with  frequent  thunder- 
storma     September  has  often  some  fine  days,  though  occasionally 
.  with  night  frosts. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the 
distillation  of  spirits.  Improved  methods  of  agriculture  have  been 
introduced,  slowly  and  partially  it  is  true ;  but  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  Livonia  is  much  in  advance  of  Courland  and  EsthoniiL  The 
country  produces  rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  linseed.  The 
fruit,  suoh  as  apples,  plums,  and  (dierries  is  very  indi£forent    There 


are  some  good  horses  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  bat  those  of  the 
peasantry  are  small  and  of  little  value.  The  homed  cattle  also  are  small ; 
sheep  of  the  German  breed  are  kept  by  the  nobles ;  the  peasants  have 
an  inferior  breed,  the  coarse  bbick  wool  of  which  is  manufaetared  into 
doth.  Qoats,  swine,  and  domestic  poultry  are  kept  chiefly  by  the 
nobles,  citizens,  and  deigy.  There  is  abundance  of  game ;  of  beasts 
of  prey  there  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes ;  and  of  fur-bearing 
animals  beavers,  otten,  martins,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  On  the  islands 
and  sea-coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  of  various  kinds  are  abundant 
Potters'  clay  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  some  parts.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  importance  except  in  Riga.  Coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths  are  made  for  domestic  use.  Spirit  distilleries  are  numerous. 
The  exports  are  com,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  linseed ;  the  imports  salt, 
iron,  lead,  coal,  colonial  produce,  wine,  manufi&ctured  good%  and 
articles  of  luxury. 

On  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring  and  after  the  autumnal  rains, 
barks  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Livonia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  descend  the  Diina  to  Riga,  and  thither  also  masts 
and  other  timber  are  brought  in  large  quantities  in  rafba.  Flax  and 
grain  are  brought  in  winter  to  Riga  on  idedges.  In  Riga,  which  is 
the  chief  tradin(<  port  for  a  large  portion  of  the  north-west  of  Russia^ 
large  fairs  are  held.  Between  1800  and  1400  foreign  vessels  enter 
and  dear  out  of  the  harbour  annually  in  ordinary  times.  The  exports 
in  1841  amounted  in  value  to  above  2,327,000iL;  the  imports  in  the 
same  year  were  under  850,0002.    [Riga.] 

The  population  consists  of  Lettes^  Liven,  or  Livonians,  Esthonians, 
Qermans,  Swedes  (who  form  the  noMily,  clergy,  and  burghers),  and 
a  few  Russians  and  Jews.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  are 
Lutherans.  The  Russians^  who  number  only  a  few  thousands,  are  of 
the  Qreek  ohurdL  There  are  also  a  few  Roman  Catholics  and 
Calvinists.  The  peasants  were  formerly  serfii,  but  vassalage  was 
abolished  in  1818,  and  they  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  German  peasantiy.  The  Jews  are  generally  innkeepers  and  shop- 
keepers; the  Russians,  who  are  the  most  striving  section  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  mostly  gardeners^  travelling  mechanics,  and  trades- 
mem  The  Lettes  and  Esthonians,  each  numbering  between  800,000 
and  400,000,  form  the  bulk  of  the  peasantrv.  The  Esthonians  of 
Livonia  resemble  their  countrymen  noticed  m  a  preceding  artida 
[Esthonia.]  The  Lettes,  who  occupy  the  south-west  of  the  province, 
are  of  great  natural  intelligence,  but  timid,  attached  to  the  soil, 
without  energy,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian.  Such  is  the  manual  dexterity  of  the 
Lette  that  he  makes  everything  for  himself-— his  house,  his  beer,  his 
clothes.  •  From  his  beech-wood  he  makes  his  furniture,  his  medicine, 
his  dye-stuSs,  his  charcoal,  his  plough,  his  bottles,  and  his  birken- 
wasser,  if  he  is  too  poor  to  drink  beer  or  mead.  Both  women  and 
men  ride  on  horseback  or  in  sledges.  Their  dwelling-houses,  to 
which  are  attached  (the  whole  forming  a  circle  or  a  square)  stables, 
cow-houses^  bath-houses,  and  the  rige  (for  thrashing  and  drying  the 
grain),  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Esthonians ;  they  have  different 
apartments,  an  oven,  and  chimneys.  The  Estiionlan  has  one  room 
and  no  chimney.  There  are  sddom  more  than  two  of  these  establish- 
ments built  together ;  so  that  villages  are  rare. 

The  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Courland,  and  Semgallen 
bdonged  in  the  earliest  times  to  Russia,  to  which  however  they  only 
paid  tribute,  and  had  their  own  government.  During  the  distracted 
state  of  Russia  they  made  themselves  wholly  independent  of  it,  and 
were  not  reduced  to  subjection  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when 
some  traders  from  Bremen  visited  it,  and  formed  settlements  in  it 
In  1186  Meinhard,  an  Augu&tine  monk,  with  other  Germans,  settled 
in  Livonia,  and  having  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity,  became 
the  first  bishop.  Albrecht,  the  third  bishop,  built  in  tiie  year  1200 
the  town  of  Riga,  and  fixed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Denmark, 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinces,  which  Waldemar  IIL,  one  of 
his  successors,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The 
weakness  of  this  Order,  which  was  unable  to  resist  the  czar  Ivan  IL, 
Waailjewitscb,  who  sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had 
been  detached  from  the  Russian  empire,  caused  the  entire  dissolu- 
tion of  the  state.  Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Sweden ;  Livonia  was  united  with  Poland ;  Courland  and  Semgallen 
became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which  Gotthard  Kettler,  the  last 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtained  as  a  fief  under  that 
crown.  From  that  time  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland  disputed  for 
Livonia  from  1561  to  1660,  when  Poland  ceded  the  provinces  to 
Sweden,  and  they  were  united  with  Esthonia.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  in  1721,  both  were  annexed  to  tiie  Russian  empire.  The 
island  of  Oesel,  which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  on  the  north,  is 
induded  in  the  province,  and  forms  the  drde  of  Arensbeig.  [Oesel.] 
The  small  islands  of  Rouno,  Ein,  and  a  few  others  in  the  gulf  are 
also  comprised  in  the  province  of  Livonia. 

The  province  of  Livonia  is  divided  into  five  circles  named  from 
the  chief  town  in  each.  These  are— Riga  ;  Arensberg ;  Dorfat  ; 
Pernau ;  and  Wenden.  Arentlmrg,  or  Arentbarg,  is  the  capital  of  the 
island  <k  OeseL  It  lies  on  the  Peddus,  a  small  river  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels ;  vessels  of 
large  draught  anchor  about  6  miles  below  the  town.    The  town 
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oontaiDB  a  BoMoia  and  a  Luthflran  ohoreh,  a  town-hall,  public  Bchool, 
an  hospital,  and  about  1600  inhabitauta.  Pemau  ia  a  well-built 
fortified  town  and  port^  with  10,000  inhabitanta,  at  the  month  of  the 
Pemau,  which  flowa  from  the  Winsjserw  Lake,  and  falla  into  the 
north-eaatem  part  of  the  Oulf  of  Livonia.  Only  Teaaela  of  6  feet 
draugh'  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  thoae  of  larger  mae  anchor  in  the 
roada  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  where  the^  are  unloaded  by 
lighten.  The  exporta  are  chiefly  com,  flax,  and  hemp;  the  importa 
oonnst  of  wine,  brandy,  aalt,  dniga,  and  varioua  klnda  of  maoufaotnrad 
gooda.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1842  waa  10d,015IL  16t.  2d., 
which  repreaeota  the  freight  of  75  ahipa  of  4461  tons  burden. 
Wenden,  N.E.  of  Riga,  aituated  on  the  Aa,  which  draina  the  centre  of 
the  province,  haa  a  population  of  2600.  The  fortraaa  of  DUnamwnde, 
built  on  an  idand,  in  the  SBstuacy  formed  by  the  embouohurea  of  the 
Diina  and  tibe  Aa,  deaervea  mention  for  ita  ligfathouae,  and  aa 
defeoding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Rigik 

LIVORNO  (Leghorn  in  English,  Livoume  in  French)  is  a  aeapport 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuacany.  It 
atanda  at  the  aouthera  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  nuunhy  plain, 
14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Piaa,  and  45  milea  W.  by  a  from  Florence, 
(m  48'  88'  N.  lat.,  lO**  10'  B.  long.),  with  which  cities  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  has  about  05,000  inhabitauts. 

The  town  is  regularly  built,  dean,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  mortly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  The  western  district,  called  La  Nova  Venecia,  ia  inters 
aected  with  canals,  by  which  gooda  are  carried  in  boats  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed  before  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants.  Many  of  the  private  houses  are  handsome,  uniting 
external  elegance  with  interior  comfort.  The  ahops  are  well  aupplied 
with  goods^  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  The  religious  edifices  are 
numerous,  comprising  a  gothic  cathedral  and  aix  parish  churches, 
besides  several  chapela  for  diffsrent  sects  of  Protestants,  a  mosque, 
and  a  synagogue.  There  are  also  three  hoapitals,  two  monti-di-pietSt,  a 
public  library,  an  observatory,  and  a  citadel.  The  natural  insalubrity 
of  the  site  haa  been  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  effectual  drain- 
age ;  and  good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  meana  of  an  aqueduct 
12  milea  long.  Of  all  the  towna  in  the  Mediterranean  perhapa  livorao 
most  resembles  an  Engliah  town ;  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  and  burying*grounds,  the  Qreeks  and  Armenians  have  each  a 
church,  and  the  Jewa  (who  number  about  8000  of  the  inhabitants)  a 
very  handsome  aynagogueu  The  English  burying-ground,  situated  on 
the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous  marble  monumenta — among 
others  is  one  to  Smollett,  who  died  here.  The  town  itself  is  little 
more  than  2  miles  in  drcumference ;  but  two  huge  suburbs,  one  beyond 
the  north  or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  odled  Borgo 
Cappucdni,  have  gndnally  increaaed  to  the  aixe  of  towna,  and  have 
be^  lately  included  within  the  boundariea  of  the  Porto  Franco, 
wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehouaed,  and  exported  again 
without  paying  duty.  The  outer  mole,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  joina  the  lighthouae,  affords  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour 
is  tolerably  laige^  but  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  roadstead,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe  and  good.  The  road> 
atead  is  between  the  harbour  and  the  Meloria  sand-bank,  ao  named  from 
the  rocky  ialet  of  Meloria,  the  Maenaria  of  Pliny,  on  which  a  tower 
now  stands.  The  Darsena,  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  ia  only  fit  for 
amaller  veeaela.  Near  the  Darsena  Ja  a  fine  ooloesal  statue  of  Ferdi- 
nand  L,  the  benefistctor  of  Livoma  The  lasaarettos,  of  which  there 
are  threes  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea-shore,  are  remarkable 
for  their  excellent  distribution  and  perfect  security,  being  surrounded 
by  wet  ditches,  and  furnished  wiUi  extensive  warehousee  and  con- 
venient lodginga 

livomo  is  entirely  a  oommerdal  place;  being  a  free  port  it  ia 
better  atocked  with  English  and  French  manufaoturea  than  any  oUier 
town  on  the  continent  It  haa  a  caaino,  or  aaaembly-houae,  a  theatre, 
veiy  ffood  inna  and  coffee-houses,  and  numeroua  elementary  and  infant 
schools.  Among  the  population  are  individuala  of  every  nation  in 
Europe,  besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from  Africa  and 
Asia.    Thirty-threei  foreign  consuls  reside  at  Leghorn. 

Livomo  ia  first  mentioned  aa  a  village,  pariah,  and  fort  adjacent  to 
Porto  Pisano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  11th  century.  It  waa 
ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  waa  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwarda  by  the  French  General 
Boucicault,  who  aold  it  in  1407  to  the  Genoeae  for  26,000  golden 
ducats.  The  Florentmes,  who  purchased  it  from  (}enoa  in  1421  for 
100,000  golden  florins,  established  ship-buildmg  docks  and  surrounded 
the  place  with  walls.  As  the  neighbouring  Porto  Piaano  became 
gradually  filled  up  [Abvo]  the  importance  of  Livomo  aa  a  port 
increaaed  in  proportion.  But  the  great  increaae  of  Livomo  took  place 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  MedicL  The  grand-duke  Coamo  L  granted 
to  all  new  settlers  numerous  and  important  privileges  and  immunities, 
built  a  mole  and  lighthouse^  and  made  the  harbour  the  atation  of 
the  galleys  of  the  militaiy  order  of  St  Stefano,  whoae  avocation  waa 
to  cruise  asainat  the  Mussulmana.  Hia  auccessor  Ferdmand  L  greatlv 
extended  the  improvementa  b^gun  by  Cosmo ;  he  raised  regular  forti- 
ficationa  rotknd  the  town,  built  warehouaea,  a  fortreea,  a  lainretto,  and 
numerous  other  buildings^  and  excavated  a  navigable  canal  commu- 
nicating with  the  Amo.  He  confirmed  the  privileges  and  immunities 
to  new  settlers  granted  by  Coamo,  and  publiahed  an  indulto^  dated  the 


10th  of  Jane  1603,  by  which  merchants  of  all  nationa  and  of  erezy 
religion  were  invited  to  come  and  aettle  at  livomo^  without  ftar  of 
beinig  moleated  on  account  of  their  religion. 

During  the  first  yeara  of  the  war  of  the  Freodi  Bevohition,  the 
neutrality  adopted  l^  tiie  grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  waa  at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghorn. 
When  Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Tuacany,  but  aeiaed  upon  all  Rtigliali,  Portuguese, 
Neapolitan,  and  Auatrian  property  at  Leghorn.  In  1808  Napoleon 
occupied  Tuacany  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this, 
the  trade  of  Livomo  was  annihilated,  but  with  the  peace  of  1814  ita 
proaperity  returned.  Population  and  buildings  have  rapidly  increased. 
The  immunitiea  of  the  Porto  Franco  have  been  extended  to  the 
suburbs,  an  aqueduct  and  railways  have  been  constructed,  and  other 
improvements  have  been  effected.  The  town  waa  taken  by  the 
Auatxiana  under  General  Aspr^,  May  13,  1849 ;  and  it  waa  for  a  long 
time  subsequently  occupied  by  an  Auatrian  garriaon. 

The  importa  into  Livomo  are  either  for  conaumption  or  for  deposife. 
In  the  filrst  places  Livomo  auppUea  with  foreisn  gooda  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  part  of  the  Roman  Statea,  and  partly  also  Modena  and  ParmiL 
In  the  laat  century  it  uaed  to  aupply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  haa 
aupplanted  Livomo  in  thia  branch  of  tnde.  The  depoait  trade  of 
Livomo  waa  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The^  English,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ahipa  from  the  Atlantic 
carried  thither  manufaoturea  and  colonial  goods,  and  exdianged  tbem 
for  cotton,  ailk,  and  other  produce  of  the  Levant^  which  were  brought 
to  Livomo  by  Italian  and  Greek  veaaela.  This  rel^on  of  things  is 
now  materially  altered.  Commerce  is  become  more  direct:  the 
English,  American,  and  other  vessels  from  the  west  proceed  straight 
to  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  their  cargoea  Still  the 
transit  tnde  of  Livomo  is  considerable;  its  warehouses  are  alwaya 
well  aupplied,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place  eapecially  for  the  amaller 
vessels  nom  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  ita  islands  to  take  in  their 


The  total  number  of  veasels  that  entered  the  harbour,  indnding 
the  ships  of  foreign  countries  snd  1280  coasters  in  1840,  amounted  to 
4131  (368,820  tons),  and  the  departures  in  the  same  year  numbered 
4017  (864,060  tons).  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Leghorn  in  1840 
amounted  to  4,784,4001  (importa,  2,928,0002.;  exports,  1,856,4002.). 
In  1830  the  imports  were  valued  at  3,089,2001;  the  exporta  at 
2,022,4002L  The  principal  articlea  of  import  are  com,  tiasuea  of 
ootton  hemp,  and  wool ;  sugar,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  bronae 
work,  and  jewellery ;  salt  fish,  skins^  and  hides;  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton;  coffee  and  cocoa;  iron  and  other  metala;  wool,  dyestuffi, 
drags,  gums,  spices,  wine^  brandy,  rum,  ftc.  Many  of  these  artides 
also  appear  among  the  exporta,  which  comprise  also  oil,  salt  of  tartar, 
paper  and  rags,  atraw  hat^  marble  and  alabaster,  worka  of  ait^  timber, 
cork,  ooral,  tallow,  andhoviea,  potaahea^  wool,  Ac. 

Sixty  ooral  beats  are  sent  out  annually  to  gather  coral  on  the 
ooaats  of  Barbery  and  Sardinia;  half  the  produce  ia  exported  raw, 
the  remainder  ia  worked  up  into  varioua  articlea  at  Leghorn  in  16  corsl 
factories.  There  are  also  numerous  establishments  in  the  city  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  woollen  capsi,  ropea,  aoap,  glaaa  bcittle^ 
ciystala,  wax,  tallow  candles,  cream  of  tartar,  borax,  and  sulphur. 
Ship-building  gives  employment  to  many  hands;  both  steamers  and 
suling^ressels  are  turned  out  of  the  yards  of  Leghorn.  There  is  a 
joint  stock  bank  which  iaauea  notea  and  discounta  biUa.  In  the  year 
1863  there  belonged  to  the  port  of  Leghorn  and  ita  dependencies 
604  veasela  of  all  aiaes,  with  a  tonnsge  of  20,761. 

To  the  south  of  L^om  sre  the  rugged  hills  of  Montenero,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  dotted  with  the  country  houses  of  the  Livomese 
merchants.  Livomo  givoa  name  to  a  department  of  Tuscany,  which 
indndes  the  isle  of  Gorgona,  and  has  a  total  area  of  88  aquare  miles; 
the  population  of  the  department  induding  that  of  the  city  was 
86,884  In  1842.  Oorgona  is  a  small  rocky  and  wooded  island,  situated 
between  Leghorn  and  Corsica,  about  8  miles  in  circuity  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  familiea  who  are  engaged  in  the  anchovy  fiaheriea,  for  which 
ita  coaata  are  fsmous.  A  signal  tower  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
isUnd  stands  hi  48*  26^  60'  N.  lat,  O"*  64'  48"  E.  long.  Gorgona  ia 
the  ancient  Gkirgon  or  Urgo ;  it  ia  about  20  nulea  from  the  mainland 

LIXNAW.    [Rkrbt.J 

LIZARD  POINT.    |tk>BirwALL.] 

LJUNGAN-ELF.    [AvoBBHANNL^in>.l 

LJUSNAK-ELF,  or  LIUSNB.    [Swbdeh.] 

LLANARTH.    [Caroioanshirb.] 

LLANBADARK-VAWR    [Cardiqakshirx.] 

LLANBERRia    [Casrkaryonshibb.] 

LLANDAFF,  Glamoiganahire,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish 
of  Lhttidaff;  is  ntuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Taafe,  or  Ta£^ 
hk  61*  30'  N.  hit,  8*  12^  W.  long.,  distant  about  2  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Oardifl^  and  168  milea  W.  ttom  London.  The  populaticm  of  the 
pariah  of  Uandaff  in  1861  waa  1821.  The  living  ia  a  vicange 
attached  to  the  oaihedral  church  of  the  diooeae  of  TJandaff. 

Llandaff  (Lkn  TAf,  the  church  of  the  TftOt  though  of  epiaoopal 
rank,  is  scaicely  more  than  a  village ;  it  contains  two  mansions,  and 
one  or  two  respectable  but  small  dweUing4iousea,  with  a  number  of 
cottages^  The  cathedral  stands  in  a  hollow  bv  the  river,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  viUagei    The  limits  of  the  edifice  were  oontraated 
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in  repatFB  executed  in  1751,  by  building  a  new  wertem  front  toroM 
the  nave,  the  western  portion  of  which,  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
English  architecture,  was  abandoned  to  decay.  The  original  west 
front  has  a  series  of  delicately  executed  lancet  windows,  of  yarious 
sises,  and  has  at  its  northern  angle  a  fine  tower  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  entire  external  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
800  feet,  the  breadth  80  feet  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  ehohr  is  the 
lady  chapel,  which,  with  part  of  the  choir,  is  of  decorated  English 
architecture.  The  presbytery,  comprising  the  two  eastern  bavs  of 
the  choir,  has  been  restonBd,  and  the  process  of  restoration  is  being 
applied  to  other  portions  of  the  edifice.  The  lady  chapel  having  been 
restored,  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church.  The  chapter-house,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  is  a  square  building  with  a  central  pillar, 
from  which  spring  the  arches  that  support  the  roof;  it  is  in  the 
decorated  English  atyle^  with  plain  but  elegant  groining.  Near  the 
cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  episoopal  P|>laoo»  consisting  of  a  laige 
gateway  and  part  of  the  external  walL  There  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  Two  considerable  cattle  ISuni  are  held  yearly  at 
Llandafi; 

The  diocese  of  Llandaff  includes  Monmouthshire  with  that  part  of 
Glamoiganshire  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Neath,  and  comprises  215 
benefices.  It  contains  only  the  archdeaconry  of  Llandaff  The 
chapter  consists  of  the  archdeacon,  dean,  chancellor,  seven  canons^ 
and  iwo  minor  canons.    The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4200^ 

LLANDILO-VAWI^  Caermarthenshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Llandilo-vawr,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Towy,  in  51*  58'  N.  lat,  8**  59'  W.  long., 
distant  15  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Caermarthen,  and  202  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Llandilo-vawr  in  1851 
was  4565.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaeoniy  of  Caermarthen 
and  diocese  of  St  IHvid's.  Llaadilo-vawr  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  99,487  acres,  and  a  popu« 
lation  in  1851  of  17,967. 

The  town  of  Lbmdilo-vawr,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Llandilo,  is 
beautifully  situated,  the  parks  of  Dynevor  and  Gk>lden  Qrove,  which 
are  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
scenery.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  of 
late  years.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Towy,  with  an 
elliptical  arch  of  145  feet  span  and  86  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1848. 
The  parish  church,  dedicateid  to  St  Teilo^  from  whom  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived  (Llan-deUo-fawr,  the  church  of  Teilo  the  Great),  was 
rebuilt  in  1850  in  the  eariy  decorated  style.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents; 
parochial  schools;  a  mechanics  institute;  and  a  savings  bank.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town:  Saturday  is  the  marketday.  Fairs 
are  held  on  February  20th,  Monday  before  Easter,  May  5th  and  14th, 
June  21st^  Angust  28rd,  September  28th,  November  12th,  and  the 
Monday  before  Christmas. 

The  town  is  seated  in  a  locality  very  interesting  to  the  ^legist 
It  stands  on  the  Uandilo-flag  formation,  to  which  it  imparts  its  namei 
South  of  the  town  are  developed  the  Caradoc  sandstone^  the  Ludlow 
and  Wenlook  rooks,  and  on  tibe  north  the.  clayslate  and  giauwaoke 
extend  to  the  coast  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Towy  stands 
the  ancient  castle  of  Dynevor,  or  Dinaa-£awr,  celebrsAed  as  the  residence 
of  the  aadent  princes  of  South  Wales :  the  remains  consist  chiefly  of 
a  square  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  waUs,  which  inclose  an  irregular 
area.  Newton  House,  the  present  mansion  of  Lord  Dynevor,  is  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  grounds. 

LLANDOVERY,  Caermarthenshire,  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llandingat^ 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Braen,  in  52**  N.  lat,  8"  47' 
W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  B.N.E.  from  Caermarthen,  and  191  Iniles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
1927.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  of  Llsadingat  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
arehdeaooniy  of  Caermarthen  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  liimdoveiy 
Poor-Law  TJnion  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
118,055  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,055. 

Llandovery  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Braen 
with  the  Towy.  A  stone  bridge  of  one  areh  and  a  suspension-bridge 
cross  the  Towy  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  There  are  in  the  town  some  chapels  for 
Dissenters,  and  National  and  Infant  schools;  In ^1847  a  'Welsh 
Educational  Institution'  was  founded  at  Llandovery  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  Esq.  The  pupils  receive  a  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation, but  the  Welsh  language  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  income  from  endowment  is  4402^  a  year.  The  number 
of  sdiolars  in  1851  was  80,  of  whom  20  were  on  the  foundation.  The 
marketnlaya  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Seven  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  vear.  Llandoveiy  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Llan  Fair  y  Biynn,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery.  The  CBetie,  which  was 
probably  built  by  some  of  the  Norman  barons  who  invaded  the 
country  soon  after  the  Conquest^  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  17th  century.    Some  vestiges  of  it  remain  on  a  hiU  by  the  Braen. 

LLANDRINDOD.    [Radnobshibb.] 

LLANDUDNO.    [Caernarvonsbirs.] 

LLANELLY,  Caermarthenshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 


parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanelly,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  LUedi,  near  its  con« 
fluence  with  the  seatuary  of  the  river  Burry,  in  51"*  41'  N.  lat,  4*  9' 
W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  S.S.E.  from  Caermarthen,  and  217  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Llanelly 
in  1851  was  8710.  The  living  is  a  vicarsM  in,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Caermarthen  and  diocese  of  St  David'a  Llanelly.  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  9  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  52,065  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  23,324. 

Llanelly  is  chiefly  built  on  rising  ground,  and  contains  some 
tolerably  good  houses;  the  suburbs  southward  lie  low,  and  aie  ooca- 
sionally  flooded  by  the  river.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Elliw,  has  two  towers,  one  surmounted  with 
a  spire,  the  other  with  an  embattled  turret  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters,  National  schooli,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  market  days  are  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  fain 
are  held  on  Holy  Thursdav  and  September  80th.  Collieries^  copper- 
works,  lead-  and  silver-works,  iron-foundries,  and  an  extensive  pottery- 
work  employ  numerous  workmen.  Coal  is  lai^ly  exported.  Copperoro 
is  imported,  and  copper-cakes  and  sheathing  exported.  Commodious 
docks  have  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  shippiog,  by  which 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  frequent  the  port  The  number 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  81st  1858 
were :— Under  50  tons,  40  vessels  of  1098  tons;  above  50  tons,  86  of 
8329  tons;  and  8  steam-vessels,  tonnage  62.  During  1853  there 
entered  the  port  1949  saUingrvessels  of  97,928  tons,  and  82  steam- 
vessels  of  9783  tons;  and  there  cleared  8107  sailing-vesseU  of  190,527 
tons,  and  77  steam-vesselB  of  9876  tons.  The  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  at  the  ^rt  in  1851  was  11742L  6s.  M.  The  South 
Wales  railway  has  a  station  at  Llanelly.  Besides  the  railway  there  is 
communication  by  canal  between  Llanelly  and  Kidwelly.  The  Caer- 
marthenshire railway  runs  between  Llanelly  and  the  limestone-quarries 
at  Castell-y-Qarre&  ft  distance  of  16  miles.  The  Llanelly  railway  is  a 
mineral  Ime  from  Machynis  Pool,  near  Llanelly,  to  the  shore  of  the 
SMtuary,  about  2  miles  fwther  up.  Near  the  town  is  an  ancient  camp 
supposed  to  be  British. 

LLANELLY.    [BbbokvoouhiiulI 

LLANERCH-Y-MEDD.    [Avqubbet.] 

LLANFAIR.      ptfONTOOMBBTBHISX.] 

LLANFIHANQEL.    [Bbboknookshibb.] 

LLANFYLLIN,  Montgomeiyshire,  a  small  market-town,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfyllin,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Vymwy,  in  52''  46'  N.  lat,  3*  16'  W.  long.,  distant 
23  miles  N.N.W.  from  Monlgomecy,  and  179  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  contributory  to 
the  Montgomeiy  district  of  boroughs,  was  1116  in  1851.  The  borouc^ 
is  governed  by  2  baili£b  and  12  aldermen.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Llanfyllin 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
117,958  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  m  1851  of  19,484.  The  principal 
streiet  of  Llanfyllin  is  crossed  by  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the 
Cain ;  over  this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  brick 
buil(Ung  with  a  covered  area  for  a  market  underneath.  The  church 
is  a  brick  building  in  the  Venetian  styles  erected  in  1710;  it  has  a 
fine  peal  of  six  bells  and  chimes.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Welsh  Calvinists  have  places  of  worship,  and 
there  are  a  combined  National  and  Endowed  school,  and  a  reading 
society  with  a  news-room.  The  market  day  is  Thursday :  eight  lairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

LLANQADOCE.      [CABBMABTHXirSBIBl.] 

LLANQAMMARCH.    [Bbboknooksbibx.] 

LLANQATTOCE.    [Bbiokhooxahibb.] 

LLANQEFNL    [Ahoubbbt.] 

LLANGOLLEN.    [Dbbbiqhbhibb.1 

LLANGORSB.    [Bbbokkookshibb!] 

LLANQYNIDR,    [Bbboknockshibbl] 

LLANIDLOES,  Montgomeryshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidloes,  is  situated 
chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  52''  27'  N.  lat,  8'*  31' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Montgomery,  and  188 
miles  W.N. W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which 
ii  one  of  the  Montgomeiy  district  of  boroughs,  in  1851  was  8045. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonzy  of 
Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

The  parish  of  Llanidloes  is  extensive,  including  laige  tracts  of  waste 
land  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon.  The  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of 
the  Severn  are  mostly  laid  out  in  sheep-walks.  The  town  oonsista 
chiefly  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Of  late  years 
many  good  modem  dwellings  have  been  substituted  for  the  ancient 
timber*framed  houses.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Severn  here,  one  of 
them  a  handsome  stone  structure  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  well 
lighted.  The  market  or  town-house  is  a  maasive  old  timber-framed 
building,  the  property  of  Lord  Mostyn.  There  are  large  and  commo- 
dious public  rooms.  The  church,  a  fine  old  edifice,  dedicated  to 
St  Idloes,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle  separated  from  each  other  by 
carious  clustered  pillan^  the  capitals  of  which  are  decorated  with 


a  Poor- 


■IB  LLANRWST. 

pnlm-leftTM.  There  are  chapsls  for  Independrati,  Old  WiJdh  BnptiBto, 
and  other  Ditsenten;  Ntttional  (chooU,  «nd  three  other  public  schoola. 
The  rtaple  manafsotoTB  of  thn  town  ja  flnnneL  Serecil  factories  for 
carding  and  aninning  woo],  fulling-mill >,  tan-yarda,  ooppor  and  lead- 
minei,  and  a  large  braae  and  iron  foundry,  giTO  »Omo  employment 
to  the  inhabitanta.  Coarse  slate  and  building  stone  are  quarried  in 
the  snrronndiDg  hilla.  The  market  on  Saturday  is  for  wool,  com, 
■Dd  provimoDs;  and  nine  fain  are  held  in  the  year,  some  of  which  ara 
great  sheep-fain. 

LLAKBWST,  Denbighshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
Law  Uulon,  in  the  ponsh  of  LlaDrwst,  is  pleasantly  si 
right  bank  of  the  riier  Conway,  whidi  here  sepantes  Denbighshire 
from  Caemarronshire,  in  6S°  8'  N.  lat,  S°  47'  W,  long.,  distant 
17  maei  W.  bj  8.  from  Denbigh,  and  217  milea  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  LlamTrat  in  1861  was 
8984.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Bt  Asaph.  L^rwst  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishea  and  town- 
thip^  with  a  population  in  1851  of  12,478. 

The  town  of  Llanrwat  is  encompassed  with  well-wooded  bills.  The 
houses  are  irregularly  built ;  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of  that 
In  which  the  town-hall  stands,  »«  narrow.  The'  bridge  over  the  Con- 
Way,  erected  about  200  years  ago,  from  deaigne  by  Inigo  Jonea,  conidats 
of  three  arches ;  the  span  of  the  middle  arch  is  fill  feet  Tho  pariah 
chureh  is  an  elejcant  atmcture  of  recent  erection ;  the  Qwydir  chapel, 
constructed  in  1833,  from  a  Aeaga  by  laigo  Jones,  wss  for  a  cooaider- 
able  time  the  burial-place  of  the  Owydir  family,  and  contains  numerou 
interesting  monumenta  and  incised  braasca.  There  are  chapels  fc 
Baptials,  Independents,  and  Hethodista ;  National  schools,  and  som 
almahousca.  Tuesday  is  the  markefrday;  nine  fairs  are  held  in  th 
course  of  the  year.  Coraclea  are  used  for  fishing  in  the  Conway  ;  the 
ttde  flows  to  within  a  nule  and  a  half  from  the  bridge,  and  in  aprir- 
tidea  brats  of  12  tons  can  ascend  the  river.  A  county  court  is  held 
the  town.     Llanrwet  ia  a  favourite  sUtion  for  anglers. 

LLANTRISaENT.    [Gi.*MoiiaiRsaiBE.] 

LLANTWIT.       [QLAMORQAiniBlKB.] 

LLERENA.    [EsrsEiunnHA,  Spnnish.] 
LLOUQQOR.    [CAEBUABriizNSHiiiE.J 

LLTSWEN.      rBoBCKKOCKBHtBE.] 

LLYWELL.    I^BBCK 

LO,  ST.    [MiSCHB.] 

LOANDA.    [Ahoola.] 

LOANOO,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  t^e  most  northern  of  the 
tour  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have  anciently  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  as  explained  in  the  articlei  AnQola  and  CONOO. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Oonsalvo  in  0°  44'  S.  Ia<i 
to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  aeparatea  it  from  Congo  in  about 
6°  S.  lat  To  the  north  it  is  said  to  be  bounded  by  Qabou,  or  Fongo, 
and  to  the  east  by  the  country  called  Hokoko,  or  Anziko.  It  is  said 
to  extend  about  200  milea  from  the  coast  towards  the 
Africa.  The  conntry  ia  described  by  Dapper  and  other  early  writen 
to  be  divided  into  several  districts,  among  which  the  following  names 
occur : — Hayomba,  or  Majumbo,  Kilongo,  Pin,  Wansi,  Loaugiri,  Loango- 
mongo,  Sette,  and  QobbL 

Loango,  the  capital  town,  Called  by  the  natives  Banza  Loangiri,  is 
in  the  province  of  Loangiri,  which  occupies  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  country.  It  stands  in  a  largo  plain,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  aea,  in  about  4°  89'  S.  lat.,  12°  17'  K  long  Tho 
bousea  are  ihaded  I7  palm-treea.    The  town  is  said  to  be  10  miles 

The  gOTemment,  like  tliat  generally  prevalent  among  the  barbarous 
tribra  of  this  part  of  Africa,  ia  the  most  absolute  species  of  despotism. 
The  kings  of  Loango  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities. 
Jn  particular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  down  rain 
from  the  sky ;  and  thia  uaaful  prerogative  they  eierciae  oveiy  year,  on 
the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great  ceremony.  The  king  has  an 
unlimited  nnmber  of  wives,  and  hia  children  ara  oounted  by  hundreds; 
his  principal  revenue  ia  or  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  slaves^  The 
Buccessor  to  the  Uirone  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  ho  have 
no  brother,  the  eldest  bod  of  his  eldest  sister.  Although  the  king 
however  ia  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  latter  in  their  own  sphere 
app^  to  exercise  unlimited  tyranny  over  the  common  people.  The 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  negroea  of  Congo,  is  an 
idoktry  of  the  moat  superstitious  character. 

A  gre^t  part  of  the  country  ia  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  it  is 
mountainous  only  in  the  interior  towards  the  south.  In  the  north  it 
poesessea  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  from  which,  and  from 
the  mountain^  many  rivers  descend  to  the  sea.  Among  these  however 
there  are  nono  of  magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  atands  the  town  of  Mayamba,  about  6  milea  S, 
from  Cape  N^ro,  or  nearly  in  8°  30'  S.  lat.  A  good  deal  ot  copper, 
ivory,  and  gum  is  got  in  the  district  of  Hayomba. 

Pish  forms  a  great  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people  j  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  which  ia  said  to  yield  three  harvoats  in  the  year  with 
very  little  cultivatioo,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  aro 
raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  the  trees  are  some  dye-wooda. 
The  only  tninerals  found  in  the  country  seem  to  be  iron  and  copper. 
The  principal  animals  are  elephaAta  and  apes. 

LOAHO,  or  LOVAKO.    [Albeboa.! 


LODDON.  m 

LOB08ITZ.    [Bon.] 
LOCANA     [ITRB*-] 
LOCAHNO.     [Ticiiro.] 
LOCHES,      pHnHE-ET-LOIBR.] 

LOCHHABEN,  Dumfriesshiro,  Scotland,  an  ancient  royal  hargti,  a 
parliamentary  burgh,  and  market-town,  is  situated  about  9  milea  S.E. 
from  Dumfries,  and  65  miles  S.W.  from  Edinburgh.  It  ia  governed 
by  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  nine  oounciUon  ;  and 
unites  with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Sanquhar  in  the 
return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliajnent.  The  popolation 
in  1851  WIS  1092.  Tile  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  tttaet, 
with  the  church,  a  neat  and  substantial  building,  at  one  cod,  the  croea 
and  town-bouse  at  the  other,  and  several  am^  cross  atreeta.  The 
town-boU,  under  which  is  the  jail  and  lock-up  house,  was  built  in  1745. 
There  ore  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbylerians,  asubecrip. 
tion  library,  an  Endowed  and  a  Pariah  school.  During  the  winter 
there  is  a  weekly  market  for  pork,  in  which  much  business  is  donOi 
The  castle,  now  in  mins,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  streogth ;  the 
works  covered  nearly  1 8  acres. 

LOCHWINNOCH.    [BESPBEWBHtRt] 

LOCKERBIE.    [Duufbiessbhik.] 

LOCRIS  was  employed  to  designate  the  country  of  three  distinct 
Orecinn  txibea,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  the  Locii 

The  Locri  ^icnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to  have  been 
more  ancient  Uian  the  Locri  Oxolai,  since  the  latter  an  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eaatara  coast  of  Phocis,  and  were  aepanted 
from  the  latter  country  by  a  mountun  range  which  stretohes  from 


whence  the  Epicnemidii  Locri  derived  their  name.  The  Opuntii 
Locri  derived  their  name  from  Opus,  their  chief  town,  on  the  borden 
of  liceotia.  TLey  protended  to  be  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  people 
in  Qrceca 


The  Locri  OedIs 

by  Doris,  on  the  ea.. , ._  . .^    ._. 

Quit  Ascording  to  Strobo  (iz.  p.  427)  the^  were  a  °°1°^  f^""^  ^ 
eastern  Ijocri.  The  origin  of  their  name  ii  nnoertun.  'The  western 
Looriana  are  said  by  Thucydidee  (L  G)  to  have  boon  a  wild  and 
barbarona  people  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their 
principal  towns  were  Amphissa  and  Naupactue.  Amphina,  the  capita] 
of  the  Locri  Oiolge  (now  Salona),  an  iolsnd  town  at  the  heskd  of  the 
Criasatan  Qulf,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Hacedon,  who  acted  under 
the  ordere  of  the  Amphlel?onB,  b.c.  338,  for  cultivating  the  sacred 

S'ain  of  Crissa.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt^  sod  in  the  war  with  tlie 
omans,  B.a  190,  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xiivii  6)  as  a  plaos  of 
considerable  importance.  Amphissa  was  80  stadia,  or  about  7  mits^ 
from  DelphL  The  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis  still  remain.  Salons 
is  now  the  capital  of  Phocis,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000. 
yaupactuB  {Nepakto,  or  Lepanto),  on  the  sea-ooast  on  the  bordsn  of 
.,^tolia,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possesuou  of  the  Atheniana,  who 
established  there,  in  B.a.  455,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Mesaenian  war, 
tliose  Meeseniana  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  in  later  times 
was  subject  to  the  .^toliana,  Nepakto  is  reckoned  a  town  of  the 
modem  Greek  province  of  .^tolla.     It  has  about  2000  inhabitanta. 

The  Locri  Epizophyrii,  who  inhabited  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Italy,  weie  a  colony,  according  to  Ephomi^  of  the  Loori  Opuntii, 
but  according  to  Stnibo  of  tho  Locri  Chtolce.    The  town  built  by  tliia 


loundsd  B.C.  710,  and  accordingto  others  B.a  683.  It  ia  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  pr«sent  town  of  Qersoei 
[Calasria,  voL  iL  236.]  The  Locri  Epizephyrii  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Greek  people  who  had  a  written  code  of  laws  (Strabo,  vi  3S7], 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Zalencus  about  s.0.  684. 

(Pausanina;  Strabo;  Hilller;  Dorians;  htake,  NorUitrn  Ortax.) 
LODDON,  a  hundrod  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  with  the 
adjoining  hundred  of  Clavcring  gives  name  to  a  Pooi^Law  Union. 
Loddon  andClavering  hundreds  are  bounded  S.  by  the  river  Wavenoy, 
which  here  separates  Norfolk  and  SuSoIk,  and  which  also  bonnds 
Clavering  hundred  on  the  B. ;  on  the  W.  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  hundreds  of  Depwade  and  Humbleyard ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
hundreda  of  Henstead  Blowfield  and  Walsbam.  The  hundreda  of 
Loddon  and  Clavering  comprise  40  parishes,  with  an  area  of  6S,40I 
cores,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  1S,02S.    Loddon  and  Clavonng 


861 


LODfiVE. 


LOia-ET-CHER. 
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I'oor^Law  Uuion  contains  42  parishes,  with  an.  area  of  56,Sd8  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,891.  The  village  of  Loddon  is  situated 
on  the  Chet,  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Tare.  It  so  closely 
adjoins  the  village  of  Chedgrave  that  ^he  two  form  one  street.  The  | 
population  of  Loddon  parish  in  1851  was  1211.  The  parish  church  is 
a  fine  stone  building,  with  an  elegant  tower ;  itwas  built  by  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  in  1478.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.  The  market-day  is  Thursday,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

LOD^VE.     [HfeRAULT.] 

LODI-E-CREMA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ben^amo ;  W.  by  that  of  Pavia ;  S.  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  duchies  of  Parma  an4  Piacenza ;  and  K 
by  Cremona  and  Brescia.  The  province  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Po,  and  is  watered  by  the  Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  a£9uents 
of  that  river.  Until  the  end  of  the  last  century  this  province  was 
divided  into  two  small  ones,  which  were  separated  by  the  Adda, 
namely,  Crema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  and  Lodi,  or  II  Lodigiano^  west  of  the  Adda,  which  was 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  80  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  27  mile  i  from  north  to  south.  The  area  is  459  square  miles. 
The  population  was  218,844  in  1850.  The  surface  is  a  plain  with 
slight  undulations.  The  soil  is  partly  sown  with  com,  flax,  and  pulse, 
and  partly  planted  with  the  vine  and  mulberry  trees ;  but  the  best 
part  consists  of  artificial  meadows  rendered  productive  by  irrigation. 
On  these  are  fed  a  great  number  of  cows,  from  the  milk  of  which  the 
rich  cheese  is  made  known  in  Lombardy  by  the  name  of  Lodigiano, 
but  called  in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Parmesan.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  <^  silk-worms,  and  a  good  deal  of 'coaiae 
raw  silk  is  brought  to  market.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  and 
pigs  are  bred.    In  every  commune  there  is  an  elementaiy  school. 

Lodi,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well-built,  walled,  episcopal 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants 
(including  the  suburbs)^  who  manufacture  pottery,  delft,  and  silks.  It 
has  a  royal  lyceum  and  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  an  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  savings  bank,  a  public  libraiy  of  15,000 
volumes,  and  a  monte-di-pietk  The  most  Interesting  structures  in 
Lodi  are — ^the  cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  pure  Lombardiaa  style ; 
the  great  square,  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  churoh  of  L'Incoronata, 
built  by  Bramante ;  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Adda,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Bonaparte,  May  10, 1796.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  some  antiquities  brought  from  Lodi-Vecchio,  including 
a  very  ancient  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Incoronata  is  deco- 
rated with  the  surpassingly  beautiful  paintings  of  CaUsto  da  Lodi,  a 
pupil  of  Titian.  Lodi  was  founded  in  1158  by  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  older  city  now  called  Lodi-Veechio,  a  small  place  of 
8000  inhabitants,  6  miles  from  Lodi  Lodi-Vecchio  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  to  have  been  called 
Laus  Pompeia.    It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  jld,  1111. 

CremOf  an  episcopal  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio,  is  a  wdl- 
built  place,  with  a  gymnasium  and  9000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
linen,  lace,  hats,  silk,  and  linen-thread.  Codogno,  S.E.  of  Lodi,  on  the 
road  from  Milan  to  Cremona,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  8000  inhabit- 
ants, a  theatre,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  silk,  &c.  San- 
Colombano,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lambro, 
has  a  population  of  5000. 

LOFODEN  ISLANDS.    [Tbondhjbm.] 

LOQANSPORT.    [IndiakaJ 

LOGKONO.    [CASTiLULLA-VntJA.] 

LOHEIA.    [Arabia.] 

LOIR,  RIVEa    [Loibkt-Cheb.] 

L01It-ET-CHEB>  a  department  in  France,  bounded  N.  by  Eure-et- 
Loir,  E.  by  Loiret  and  Cher,  S,  by  Indre,  and  W.  by  Indre-et-Loire 
and  Sarthe.  It  lies  between  47°  13'  and  48'  6'  N.  lat,  0"  38'  and  2°  14' 
E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  80  miles ; 
its  average  breadth  is  about  38  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
22022  square  miles.  The  population  amounted  to  249,462  in  1841,  and 
to  261,892  in  1851.  This  last  gives  118*92  to  the  square  mile,  being 
55*66  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The 
department  is  formed  out  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Orl^anais,  and  is  named  from  two  of  its  rivers,  the  Loir  and 
the  Cher,  tributaries  of  the  Loii'e. 

The  surface  presents  a  number  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains, 
unbroken  by  any  considerable  hills,  and  sloping  with  very  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  south-west.  The  department  is  divided  into 
two  pretty  equal  parts  by  the  Loire,  which  for  about  30  miles  of  its 
course  runs  between  two  chains  of  low  hills,  that  have  their  slopes 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  district  north  of  the  Loire 
is  traversed  by  the  Loir,  which  rising  in  the  south-west  of  Eure«t- 
Loir  flows  south-east  as  far  as  Bonneval,  and  thence  nearly  south  past 
Ch&teaudun  to  Venddme^  in  this  departments  From  Venddme  it  runs 
nearly  west,  crossing  the  south  of  the  department  of  Sarthe,  and 
reaching  the  bounduy  below  La-Fl^che  it  enters  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  taking  a  south-western  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Sarthe  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where  that 
river  is  Joined  by  the  Mayenne,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Angers.  The 
prindpJ  feeders  of  the  Loir  are  the  Osane^  the  Tdre,  and  the  Braye 
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on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Conie  on  the  left.  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  about  160  miles,  65  miles  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
navigation  commences  at  Coemont,  near  Chftteau-du-Loir,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe ;  but  it  is  available  for  floatage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Braye  on  the  western  border  of  Loir-et-Cher.  The  Loir  has  abundance 
of  water  in  all  seasons,  and  it  is  seldom  frozen.  The  principal  articles 
conveyed  along  the  stream  are»-timber,  fuel-wood,  hay  and  straw, 
charcoal,  paving-tiles,  lime,  cut-stone,  ftc 

The  district  south  of  the  Loire  is  drained  by  the  Ghbb,  its  feeder  the 
Sauldre,  and  by  the  Benvron  and  Cosson,  which  throw  their  waters 
into  the  Loire,  near  the  village  of  Cand^,  below  Blois.  The  Cosson 
flows  through  the  park  that  surrounds  the  fine  old  royal  chateau  of 
Ohambord,  which  after  being  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  France, 
of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  of  Marshal  de  Saxe,  and  of  Charles  IV., 
king  of  Spain,  was  given  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Marshal  Berthier.  The 
Princess  of  Wagram  sold  it  in  1820,  when  it  was  purchased  by  sub- 
scriptions raised  for  the  purpose,  and  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  takes  from  it  the  titie  of  Count  of  Chambord.  There  are 
numerous  ponds  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  south-east 
of  the  department,  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  old  district  of  Sologne 
which  was  included  in  the  BUusois,  a  dependency  of  Orldanais,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bomorantin,  presents  a  vast 
marshy  plain,  which  contains  many  hundreds  of  ponds. 

Roadway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  6  imperial,  16  departmental, 
and  11  parish  roada  The  department  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  from 
Paris  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  which  runs  through  Blois ;  and  by  the 
OrMans-Bourges  line,  which  has  82  miles  of  its  length  in  the  south-east 
of  this  department. 

The  soil  in  the  north-east  of  the  department,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  Beance  district,  consists  of  a  dark  rich  loam ;  in  the 
south-east  the  arable  lands  are  composed  of  strong  clay  and  sand ; 
along  the  Cher  the  soil  is  calcareous.  In  the  Sologne  district  the 
arable  soil  consists  of  a  light  fine  sand  mixed  with  pebbly  gravel  and 
a  small  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  and  yields  only  poor  light  crops. 
The  north-west  of  the  department,  forming  part  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Venddme,  has  an  arid  hungry  soil,  very  generally  covered  with 
heath,  gorse,  and  broom.  The  supraoretaceous  strata  which  occupy 
the  chalk-basin  of  Paris  extend  into  the  department  from  the  north- 
east, and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  chalk 
itseUl  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a  forward  state;  bread-stu£5ii  are 
njsed  in  quantity  more  than  sufllcient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Of  wine  the  annual  produce  is  about  18,200,000  gallons,  a  laige  portion 
of  which  is  distilled  into  brandy.  The  department  yields,  besides 
excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  beet-root,  hemp,  &a  The  Sologne 
sheep  are  extolled  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  but  the  horses  of 
that  district^  though  hardy,  are  small  and  ill-formed.  Black  cattie 
are  of  inferior  breed.  The  arrondissement  of  Venddme  is  famous  for 
its  breed  of  draught  horses.  The  rivers  and  ponds  abound  in  fish ; 
the  Sologne  marshes  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  leeches. 
Poultzv  and  game  are  plentifuL  The  department  contains  a  good 
deal  of  natur^  and  artificial  grass-land,  and  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bomorantin  there  are  large  pine-woods.  The  climate  is  in  general 
mild  and  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy  district  of  Sologne. 

Iron-mines  are  worked ;  alabaster  and  building-stone  are  quarried ; 
marl  and  potters'  clay  are  found.  Great  quantities  of  gun-flmts  were 
formerly  procured  from  the  layers  of  flint  in  the  chalk  depoaits  of 
this  departmentb 

The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  swanskini^ 
cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  leather  gloves,  beet-root  sugar,  woollen  yam, 
leather,  glass,  and  earthenwara  About  160  fairs  are  held  annually. 
The  dejMurtment  contains  465  wind-  and  water-miUs,  61  iron-foundries 
and  smeltiog-fumaoes,  and  194  factories. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  1,569,408  acres,  of  which  918,500 
acres  are  arable  land ;  77,500  acres  are  grass  and  meadow  land;  65,710 
acres  are  under  vineyards ;  201,818  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and 
forests;  200,153  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  barren  moors;  84,161 
acres  of  ponds,  rivers,  canals,  &o. ;  and  19,030  acres  are  under  orchards, 
nurseries,  gardens,  and  plantations  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArroncUssementB. 

Cantons. 

Commones. 

Population  la.  1851. 

1.  Blois       .        • 

8.  Romorantin        •    • 

8.  Yend6ine 

10 
6 
$ 

138 

48 

110 

181,817 
60,522 
79,558 

Total    . 

24 

296 

261,802 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  BLom,  Of  the  following  places  the  population  given  is  that 
of  the  canton  i^Mer,  N.E.  of  Blois,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
has  8686  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather,  and  trade  in  wine^ 
brandy,  and  vinegar.  Close  to  Mer  is  Menart,  where  there  is  a  very 
fine  chftteau,  in  which  some  years  sgo  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  its  owner, 
established  a  college.  3£ontrichard,  formerly  an  important  fortress, 
defended  by  a  strong  oasUe,  now  in  ruins,  is  situated  on  a  hiU  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Cher,  18  mfles  S.  from  Bloia,  and  has  2526  inhabit- 
antfl.  The  ancient  walla  of  the  town,  which  are  pierced  by  four  gates 
and  flanked  with  towers,  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
castle  of  Montrichard  was  founded  a.d.  1010  by  Foulques  Nerxa^  count 
of  Anjou,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  ground  on  which 
the  castle  was  built  belonged  to  Gelduin,  lord  of  Saumur  and  Pont- 
U'Voy,  who  appealed  to  Eudea  IL,  count  of  Blois,  for  redress.  The 
latter  assembling  his  forces  at  Pont-le-Voy  attacked  the  Angeyine 
troops,  which  marched  out  of  Montrichard  to  meet  him  (July  16, 
1016) ;  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Foulques  Nerra.  But  Herbert^  count  of  Maine,  who  had  prudently 
effected  a  retreat  from  the  previous  battle,  watching  his  opportunity, 
defeated  Eudes  a  few  days  after,  and  delivered  the  Count  of 
Anjou  and  all  the  other  prisoners.  The  castle  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  Amboise,  the  heirs  of  Gelduin.  The  kings 
of  England,  as  counts  of  Touraine,  strengthened  the  castle  and  main- 
tained a  garrison  u^  it.  In  1188  Philippe  Auguste  took  it  by  assault, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Colombiers  (July  6, 1190)  it  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  Bichard  CG9ui>de-Lion  then  rebuilt  the  castle 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls,  which  still  remain.  Near 
St.'Aignant  a  small  town  close  to  the  southern  boundary,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cher,  are  the  great  gun-flint  quarries  from  which  the 
French  armies  were  supplied. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Romorantin,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Morantin  with  the  Sauldre,  24  miles  S^E.  from 
Blois,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  7962  inhabitants  in  the  communes  The  town,  formerly  iU  buil<^ 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  the  streets  having  been 
widened  and  laid  out  more  regularly,  houses  erected  in  a  modem  style, 
and  the  roadways  well  paved.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  doth 
and  woollen  stufiEa,  several  spinning-factories,  tan-yards,  and  parchment- 
milla  At  the  siege  of  this  town  by  the  Black  Prince,  in  1866,  Froissart 
says  that  artillery  was  used.  The  prince,  compelled  by  King  John 
to  raise  the  siege,  retreated  towards  Poitiers,  where,  overtaken  by  the 
French  army,  he  gained  his  celebrated  victory.  SeUes^tur-Oher,  situated 
in  a  fertile  country,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Bomorantin,  on  the  Cher, 
which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  has  4252  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  &c  At  one  end  of  the 
town  stands  a  fine  chateau,  erected  by  Philippe  de  Bethune. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Venddme,  prettily 
sitiuited  on  the  slope  of  a  vine-dad  hill,  above  the  Loir,  which  here 
divides  into  two  branches,  stands  19  miles  N.W.  from  Blois,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  8100  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen  stufb,  gloves,  cotton-yam,  calico,  leather,  and  paper. 
The  town  is  well  built.  On  the  height  above  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Venddme,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  scenerr  of  the  Loir.  Among  the  more  remarkable  structures 
are  the  church  of  La-Sainte-Trinit^ ;  the  Benedictine  monastery,  now 
used  ss  a  barrack ;  the  desecrated  church  of  St-Martin,  now  converted 
into  a  corn-market ;  the  college  buildings ;  and  the  theatre.  Venddme 
from  a  very  early  period  gave  name  to  a  county,  which  in  1514  was 
raised  to  a  duchy.  In  the  wars  of  the  League  the  town  was  taken  by 
each  of  the  opposing  parties.  Henri  IV.  took  it  by  assault  and  dis- 
mantled the  castle,  which  has  since  fallen  to  ruins.  The  Parliunent 
of  Paris  met  in  the  castle  of  Venddme  in  1227,  during  the  minority 
of  St-Louis ;  and  again  in  1458,  to  try  the  Duke  of  Alenoon  for 
treason.  Charles  VII.  and  Francis  L  resided  in  it  occasionally. 
JliondoubUau,  a  small  place  of  1671  inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Graisne,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Braye,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Venddme.  A  fine  old  castle,  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditohes, 
BtiU  nearly  entire,  stands  above  the  town,  and  formed  one  of  the  chain 
of  fortresses  that  defended  the  frontier  of  the  old  province  of  Maina 
Montoir,  a  pretty  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loir,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  chAteau  of  St-Outrille,  has  3306  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  linen,  woollen  hosiery,  and  leather.  The  church  of 
8t.-Qilles,  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
and  the  handsome  sauare  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects.  Savigny,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Braye,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department^  has  a  population  of  8065. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Blois,  is  included  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Origans,  and  bdongs  to  the  18th 
Mihtary  Division,  of  which  Tours  is  head-quarters.  Loir-et-Cher  is 
one  of  the  departments  comprised  within  the  limite  of  the  University 
Academy  of  Paris.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Body 
of  the  French  empire.  ^ 

LOIBE,  LA  (the  Liger  or  Ligerig  of  the  Romans,  a  river  in  France, 
the  basin  of  which  is  bounded  E.  by  the  C^vennes  and  the  Cdte-d'Or 
which  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne;  N.  by  the  Morvan 
Hills,  the  plateau  of  Orl^ns,  the  heighte  of  Beauce,  and  their  con- 
tmuation  westward  round  the  source  of  the  Mayenne,  whence  a  ridge 
of  hiUs  runs  in  a  soutb-eouth-wert  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
ChAteaubriant  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine  • 
and  a.  and  &W.  by  the  Margeride  Mountains,  and  the  volcanic  group 
of  Auvergne,  with  its  ramifications  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  including 
the  Limousin  Mountains  and  the  plateau  of  Qatine.  The  limits  thtS 
described  indude  a  fourth  part  of  Franceu  The  greatest  length  of  the 
basin  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  870  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
224  mileik    Ite  area  is  estimated  at  above  50,700  square  miles. 


The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  €krbier<les-Jonos,  one  of  the  C^Tennes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Mezen,  in  the  department  of  Ard^he. 
The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  first  north,  then  north-west 
to  Orleans,  where  it  turns  westward,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  36  miles  below  Nantes.  The  number 
of  streams  received  by  the  Loire  is  very  great ;  its  navigable  feeders 
from  the  right  bank  are  the  Arroux,  the  loaine  (formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe) ;  from  the  left->the  Allier,  the  Loiret, 
the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  the  Thou^t»  the  Sdvra-Nantaise,  and 
the  Achenau,  all  of  which,  with  their  feeders,  give  a  total  amount  of 
internal  navigation  of  about  1300  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  ite 
course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier,  the  valley  of  the  Loirs  is 
narrow.  At  ite  source  the  Loire  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
below  Nevers,  at  ite  junction  with  the  Allier,  550  feet ;  at  Orleans,  294 
feet;  a  little  below  Tours,  160  feet ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Mayenne^ 
115  feet;  and  at  Nantes,  83  feet  above  the  searleveL 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is  546  miles,  of  whidi  505  miles  are 
navigable ;  but  of  these  44  miles,  fh>m  La-Noirie  to  Boanne,  are  navi- 
gable down  the  stream  only.  The  navigation  is  interrupted  by  frost, 
deficiency  of  water,  or  by  floods,  during  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  River  steamers  ply  between  Nantes  and  Moulins  on  the  Allier. 
For  two-thirds  of  Uie  distence  above  Boanne  the  Loire  is  available 
for  floating  timber. 

This  river,  with  ite  larger  affluents,  oonstitutes  the  great  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  central  and  western  Fnnoe,  The  banks  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours.  From 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  C^vennes,  in  which  it  has  ite  source^ 
the  Loire  is  subject  to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  whidi  it  has  been 
embanked  in  the  level  tracte  bdow  Orleans.  [Iim&B-BT-LoiBB.]  The 
sand  and  soil  which  ite  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  shifting 
banks  in  ite  course,  which  materially  impede  the  navigation,  especially 
above  Orleans  :  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  a  oanal  has  been  formed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  Canal-du-Centre,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Arroux,  to  the  Canal  de  Briara,  at  Briare  near  Oien. 
The  tide  flows  about  40  miles  up  the  river  to  a  short  distance  above 
Nantes.  [LoiBB-lNrfeRiBURs;  Nahtbs.]  The  Loire  is  connected 
with  the  Sadne  by  the  CanaMu-Centre ;  with  the  Sdne  by  the  canals 
de-Briare,  d'Ori^ans,  and  du-Loing;  and  with  Brest  Harbour  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest 

At  ite  mouth  the  Loire  is  about  7  miles  wide,  between  Paimboenf 
and  St.-Nazaire,  where  formerly  large  vessels  of  all  nations  were  seen 
afloat,  prevented  from  going  up  to  Nantes  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  only  vessels  of  about  800  tons  could  ^t  up  to  Nantes,  lai^ger 
vessels  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters ;  but  smoe  the  introduetion  of 
steam-tugs  all  vessels,  except  those  of  the  lai^gest  sise,  are  hauled  up 
to  Nantes  with  the  flow  tide.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  dan- 
gerous in  consequence  of  the  shoals  and  banks  that  traverse  it,  and  of 
ite  want  of  shelter.  In  hard  weather  vessels  mske  for  Quiberon. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  indicated  by  two  lighthouses — d'Aiguillon 
and  du  Commerce — ^which  stand  on  the  north  shore  about  a  mile 
apart.  The  d'AiguUlon  light,  101  feet  high,  stands  in  47**  15'  N.  lat, 
2**  15'  W.  long.  The  du  Commerce  tower  is  128  feet  high,  has  a 
remittant  light  at  thre»>minute  intervals,  and  stands  in  47^  15'  N.  lai, 
2**  14'  W.  long.  The  distance  between  the  two  lighte  is  2132  yarda 
The  general  fall  of  the  river  is  2*132  feet  in  every  2132  yards  of  its 
course ;  ite  course  therefore  is  rapid.  In  ordinary  floods  ite  waters 
rise  13  to  15  feet;  in  extraordinary  floods  20  to  23  feet  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  general  width  between  the  summite  of  the  embank- 
mente  is  639  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  the  strsam  in  the  embanked 
portion  is  ordinarily  419  yards. 

LOIBE,  a  department  in  France,  named  from  the  river  Loire,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Sadne-et-Loire^  K  by  those  of 
Bhdne  and  Is^re,  S.  by  those  of  Ardiche  and  Haute-Loire,  and  W.  by 
those  of  Puy-de-Ddme  and  Allier.  It  extends  from  45*  13'  to  46*  17' 
N.  lat.,  8°  41'  to  4"  45'  E.  long.  Ite  greatest  length  is  77  mUes ;  its 
average  width  is  about  29  miles:  the  area  is  1841*8  square  milea 
The  population  in  1841  amounted  to  484.086;  in  1851  to  472,588. 
This  last  number  gives  256*5  to  the  square  mile,  being  82*01  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  Frsnea 

The  department,  which  comprises  the  old  province  of  Fores  and 
portions  of  Lyonnais  and  Beaujolais,  was  included  in  the  departeaent 
of  Bhdne  till  1793.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Bhdne  by  the  C^vennes 
Mountains  on  the  east;  and  from  that  of  the  Allier  by  a  secondary 
chain  of  the  C^vennes  Mountains  on  the  west  The  highest  point  of 
the  eastern  mountains  is  Mont  Pilat,  which  rises  1509  feet  abore  its 
base  and  3985  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  summit  of  the  western 
chain,  which  is  connected  also  with  the  mountains  of  Auvsrgne,  is 
Pierre-sui>Haute,  8884  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  The  interior  of 
the  department  may  be  described  as  two  large  indined  plains  descend- 
ing from  these  two  mountain  ranges,  and  intersecting  in  the  water- 
line  of  the  Loire ;  but  as  the  mountains,  in  their  course  northward, . 
trend  off  respectively  in  directions  nearly  north-north««ast  and  north- 
north-west,  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  single  wide  plain,  which  includes  part  of  the  former 

Srovinoes  of  Beaujolais  and  Bourboimais,  and  is  called  the  plain  of 
Joanne.    The  rest  of  the  department  is  called  the  plam  of  Pores; 
and  between  it  and  the  plain  of  Roanne  the  division  is  marked  by  a 
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chain  of  hills  running  eaat  and  west^  and  uniting  the  two  mountain 
ranges  before  named,  except  at  the  point  where  it  is  broken  through 
by  the  Loire.  A  small  portion  of  the  south-east  of  the  department 
extends  eastward  of  the  C^vennes  into  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne,  which 
river  runs  along  the  boundaiy  for  about  6  miles.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  several  isolated  volcanic 
swells,  consisting  of  black  basalt^  lie  in  a  general  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  have  in  some  instances  their  summits  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or  monasteries.  There  are  several  of  these 
basaltic  excrescences  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  also. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loibe  and  the  Rh6ke,  by  means  of 
which  the  various  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  conveyed 
to  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  department  in  a  direction  of  north  by  west^  and  is 
navignble,  in  its  whole  length,  in  this  department ;  but  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  it  is  only  the  down  navigation  that  is  available 
as  far  as  Roanne,  where  the  general  navigation  of  the  river  commences^ 
Ita  priocipal  feeders  in  this  department  are  the  Ondtoe,  the  Furens, 
the  Coise,  the  Lignon,  and  the  Somin.  The  Over,  the  only  feeder 
which  the  Rhdne  receives  from  this  department^  rises  in  Mont  Pilat, 
in  descending  which  it  forms  several  cascades,  passes  St-Chamond  and 
Rive-de-Gier  and  enters  the  Rhdne  at  Givors.  The  lateral  canaJ  of 
the  Loire  from  Roanne  to  Digoin  runs  through  the  north  of  the 
department;  another,  the  Givors  Canal,  which  is  fed  by  the  Gier, 
runs  from  liive-de-Gier  to  the  Rhdne.  The  department  contains  many 
ponds  and  tarns,  about  450  of  which  are  in  the  plain  of  Forez.  A 
railroad  runs  along  the  right  bank  .of  the  Loire,  from  Roanne  to  St- 
£tieune,  with  a  branch  westward  to  Montbrison.  From  St-£tienne 
the  line  is  carried  through  the  Cdvennes,  and  continues  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhdne  to  Lyon ;  its  length  in  this  department  is  79  miles. 
The  department  is  also  travei'sed  by  6  state,  11  departmental,  and  21 
parish  roads. 

The  heights  of  Forcz  and  La-Madeleine,  separating  the  valley  of  the 
.  Loire  from  that  of  the  AUier,  are  chiefly  composed  of  granitic  rocks 
or  of  the  older  limestones  and  sandstones,  disturbed  in  places  by  those 
curious  protuberances  of  compact  basalt  thrown  up  by  ancient  volcanic 
agency  already  alluded  to.  Fart  of  the  high  groimd  between  the 
Loire  and  Rhdne  is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures;  and  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  is  occupied  by  strata  belonging  to  the  supraoretaoeous 
group. 

The  mountains  of  the  department  abound  with  excellent  pasture 
and  medicinal  plants ;  their  lower  slopes  are  cultivated  or  covered  with 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods.  In  the  upland  districts  of  the  depart- 
ment great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  much  cheese  is  made. 
In  the  plains  the  common  breadstuff— wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &a — 
axe  grown,  but  in  quantity  insufficient  for  the  consumption;  hemp, 
excellent  fruits,  oleoginous  seeds,  and  dyestuffs  are  also  raised.  About 
6,000,000  gallons  of  good  ordinary  red  and  white  wines  are  produced 
annually.  Horses  and  black  cattle  are  small ;  the  sheep  are  noted  for 
their  sweet  flesh ;  poultry  and  game  are  abundant.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhdne,  mulberry-trees  are  extensively  grown  for  the  production  of 
silk.  There  ara  also  extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir,  beech,  and  oak ;  on 
Mont  Pilat,  near  St.-£tienne,  an  immense  number  of  deals  ara  cut, 
saw-mills  being  estabUshed  on  every  available  stream  of  water.  But 
much  of  the  finest  pine-timber  is  made  into  charcoal,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  transport  from  the  mountain-heights  on 
which  it  grows ;  the  finest  trees  vary  from  98  to  115  feet  in  height. 
Great  quantities  of  chestnuts  ara  grown ;  these  enter  largely  into  the 
food  of  the  people ;  the  finest  ara  sent  to  Paris,  where  wey  ara  sold 
(like  those  of  Arddche)  under  the  name  of  Marrons  de  Lyon« 

The  department  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal-fields  in  France^ 
which,  besides  supplying  the  numerous  factories  and  furnaces  of  St- 
£tienne,  and  other  places  in  the  deportment,  also  funushes  lai^e  quan- 
tities for  exportation  to  Lyon  and  the  towns  on  the  Rhdne.  The  quantity 
of  coal  annually  furnished  by  the  mines  of  Loira  amounts  to  one-third 
of  all  the  coal  raised  in  France.  Lead-  and  iron-mines  ara  also  worked ; 
building  stone,  granite,  pottere'  day,  &c.,  ara  found ;  mineral  springs 
are  numerous. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  ara  of  great  variety  and 
importance,  and  give  rise  to  a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  chief 
products  are  fire-arms,  ironmongery,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
silks,  ribands,  crape,  velvet,  plush,  Uees,  linen,  cotton,  glass,  bricks, 
steel,  iron,  scythes,  hardware,  canvas,  mill-castings,  files  and  tools  of 
all  descriptions,  ,  cotton  and  linen  yam,  koe,  cutlery,  earthenware, 
tiles,  lime,  ftc,  ko.  Great  numbera  of  coal-bargea  and  canal-boats  are 
built  at  Roanne  and  St.-Rambert  The  great  centra  of  manufacturing 
industry  is  St-J^tienne.  The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  amounts 
to  936 ;  of  iron-  and  steel-works  to  94 ;  of  faotoiies  of  different  kinds 
to  714.  About  800  fiiin  ore  held  yearly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce. 

The  department  oontaina  1,178,780  acres,  of  which  area  618,100 
acres  are  arable  land;  211,609  acres  natural  pasture  land;  84,842 
acres  ara  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  156,824  acres  are  covered  with  woods ; 
31,821  acres  with  rivers,  ponds^  canals,  fto. ;  92,829  acres  consist  of 
barren  heath  imd  moorland ;  and  85,822  acres  are  oooupied  with  roads, 
•traetB,  bttildings,  Jba 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemantSy  wfaioh,  With 
their  rab<UTisoiia  and  population,  ara  as  follows  ^— 


Arrondiuemcntfl. 

Cantons. 

Ccmunanes. 

Popnlation  la  1851. 

1.  Montbrison 

2.  Roanne       .        •    . 

3.  SU-Ktienne      . 

9 

10 

8 

138 

108 

78 

188,110 
185,324 
305,148 

Total    .        .    . 

27 

319 

473,888 

1.  Of  the  firat  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  ir<m<6n«o»,  which  stands  on  the  Vi»$ey,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Loira,  in  45'  36'  N.  lat.,  4'  8'  46"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  46  mOes 
W.  from  Lyon  (60  jniles  by  railway),  and  has  6486  inhabitants  in  the 
commune.  It  is  built  round  abasaltic  hill  (from  the  summit  of  which 
thera  is  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of  Foree),  and  at  the  extremity  of 
a  branch  railroad  that  joins  the  St-fitienne-Roanne  Une  at  Montrond. 
The  town,  which  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  winding  streets  and  low 
houses,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  communal  and  eodeaiastical 
colleges,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  a  public  library  of  16,000 
volumes.  The  prmcipal  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame, 
which  dates  from  1226.  The  old  ramparts  and  ditches  ara  now  re- 
placed by  handsome  promenades.  Montbrison  is  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire,  which  distinction  it  owes  solely  to  its  central 
situation ;  for  with  respect  to  population,  for  oommereial  and  industrial 
activity,  it  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Sl-£tienne  and  Roanne.  The  town 
originated  in  a  castle  and  churoh  built  on  the  summit  of  a  volcanic 
hill  by  the  counts  of  Fores  in  the  13th  century.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  Foraz  and  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English  in  the  14th 
century.  In  the  religious  wan  of  the  16th  century  it  was  taken  by 
the  ferocious  baron  Adrats,  who  committed  unparalleled  cruelties 
against  the  townsfolk  and  the  garrison.  In  1690  the  Leaguers,  under 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  took  the  castle  of  Montbrison,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  demolished  by  Henri  IV.  Of  the  other  towns  that  ara 
noticed  the  population  is  that  of  the  commune  in  each  case.  iSc- 
B<mMi4^Chdteatikt  on  a  high  hill  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and 
on  the  Roman  road  made  here  by  Agrippa,  has  2066  inhabitants. 
ChazdUt-nur-Lycnt  a  small  but  well-built  walled  town  £.  of  Montbrison, 
has  a  population  of  SOU.  Ftwn,  the  ancient  Porum  Segutianonm^ 
and  the  midway  station  on  the  railroad  from  St.-£<tienne  to  Roanne^ 
from  each  of  which  towns  it  is  26  miles  distant,  stands  in  a  fertile, 
well-watered  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  2646 
inhabitants.  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  four  milestones,  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  some  mosaics,  corintnian  columns,  and  baths,  still 
exist  in  the  town ;  the  high  stone  dykes  which  confine  the  Loire  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  The  territory  of 
Forum  was  called  Pagus  Forensis,  whence  the  Forez  is  said  to 
derive  its  name.  The  churoh  of  Fours  is  built  with  materials  from 
Roman  buildinga  SL-QiUmiert  12  miles  E.  of  Montbrison,  on  the 
St.-£tienne-Roanne  railroad,  87  miles  from  Roanne,  stands  on  a  high 
hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Coise,  and  has  a  population  of  2768. 
It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aq^itSegtie :  and  is  still 
famous  for  its  cold  mineral  spring.  SL-Ramhert,  11  miles  S.B.  from 
Montbrison,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loira,  and  has 
8078  inhabitantSL  The  churoh  of  St.-Rambert  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  antiquity.  Nearly  3000  bai^s  are  built  here  annuallv,  and 
sent  down  the  Loire  laden  with  coal  to  Roaime.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  iron-foiges  and  smelting  furnaces.  8uiry4e-Oomt€U, 
7  miles  S.  from  St-Rambert,  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Forez,  whose  castle  is  still  in  good  preservation,  has  2464 
inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Roannej  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  navigable,  at  a  distance  of 
60  miles  by  railroad  from  Stw-£tienne,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college,  and  13,221 
hihabitants  in  the  oommunei  The  town  is  weU-built^  with  straight 
wide  streets,  formed  by  handsome  houses;  the  bridge  over  the 
Ijoira,  the  public  library,  and  the  college  buildings  are  the  most 
remarkable  structures.  The  manufactures,  which  are  important,  con- 
sist of  muslin,  calico,  broadcloth,  handkerohiefii,  glue,  oil,  porcelain, 
linen  thread,  cotton-yam,  and  leather ;  there  are  several  dye-houses^ 
and  numerouB  boat-building  yards.  By  means  of  the  lateral  canal  of 
the  Loire,  which  entera  that  river  at  Digoin,  and  by  the  numerous 
canals  and  riven  that  join  the  Loire,  Roanne  has  water  communication 
with  all  the  principal  towns  in  France.  The  trade  in  com,  wine,  flour, 
spun  cotton,  caUco,  planks,  coal,  charcoal^  the  manufactures  of  Lyon, 
and  of  the  southern  and  eastem  departments  of  France,  is  verj^  con- 
ffiderable.  Belmont,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Roanne,  has  8440  inhabitanta. 
OhoHieUf  12  miles  N  by  B.  from  Rosnne,  on  the  Somin,  a  feeder  of 
tiie  Loire,  is  fkmous  for  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  has 
3689  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  cotton,  silk  and  cotton-yam, 
and  shoe-  apd  glove-leather.  The  hospital  of  COiarlieu,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  was  founded  by  St-Louisi  Pmretue,  on  the  Rodon, 
4  miles  fh>m  Roanne,  has  2617  inhabitants.  Si.-Byiiphoneiirde-Laigp 
10  mUes  by  railway  8.S.  ttom  Roanne^  baa  cotton  factorial^  ooal-mine^ 
a&d  8989  inhabitants. 

8.  Of  the  third  arrondiflsement^  the  chief  town  is  SL-^iinni, 
\psnansM,  St.]  Somy-ArgmUal,  on  the  D^me,  in  a  fertile  vi^l^ 
abounding  with  mulberry  pUatatioDS^  from  which  ailk  of  the  Mit 
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quality  is  produced,  stands  18  miles  S.  from  Si-fitienne,  and  has 
2629  inhabitanto.  Le-Chawhon,  8  miles  from  St-fitienne,  is  situated 
on  the  Dondaine-Vaohery,  and  has  4028  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
ribands,  iron-  and  steel-ware,  table  cutlery,  pocket-kniyes,  &c  St.- 
Chamand,  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  the 
Janon,  74  miles  N.E.  from  St-fitienne,  and  near  the  Lyon-St-fitienne 
railway,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  containing  a  consultatire 
chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  8204 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  presents  a  great  number  of 
elegant  houses  incloBed  in  gardens.  The  church  of  St.-Chamond,  the 
public  baths,  and  promenades  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
town.  There  aro  extensive  coal-mines,  iron-forges,  and  smelting- 
fnmaces  in  the  environs.  The  town  contains  a  great  number  of  silk- 
mills,  and  has  important  manufactures  of  ribands,  stay-laces,  nails  for 
the  navy,  hardware,  &c.  Pilusainf  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pilat, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Rhdne,  and  in  a  fertile  wine  district,  has 
3511  inhabitants.  The  preparation  of  raw  silk  for  manufactures,  and 
the  working  of  the  porphyry  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood,  afford 
employment  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  population.  JUve-de-Gier, 
13  miles  N.E.  from  St-fitienne,  on  the  Lyon-St-J^tienne  railroad, 
previous  to  1815  had  uuder  4000  inhabitants ;  it  now  has  a  population 
of  above  12,000.  It  is  built  on  the  Gier,  hero  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  and  rendered  navigable  by  the  Canal-de-Glvors,  which  runs 
from  this  town  to  Givors  on  the  Rhdne.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  coal-mines,  exceeding  40  in  number,  which  aro  worked  m  the 
neighbourhood.  The  basin  of  the  canal  ia  lined  with  quays,  backed 
by  vast  coal  stores.  The  reservoir  of  the  Canal-de-Givors,  a  little 
south  of  the  town,  is  formed  by  massive  mason-work,  and  is  a  fine 
work  of  its  kind.  Besides  its  great  trade  in  coal,  with  which  Lyon 
and  several  other  towns  aro  supplied,  Rive^e-Gier  has  above  40  glass- 
works, steam-engine-factories,  iron-foundries  and  forges,  steel-works, 
silk-mills,  riband-factories,  &&  At  Terre-Naire,  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  St-£tienne  to  Lyon,  there  are  important  iron-furnaces  and 
foundries. 

The  department  forms  with  that  of  Rhdne  the  see  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Vienne ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  and  University  Academy  of  Lyon,  and  is  included  in 
the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head-quarters.  It  rotuma 
three  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{Didionnaire  de  la  Prance  ;  Awnuaire  pour  VAn  1849 ;  SUUiatique 
de  la  France  ;  Ojg^eial  Paptra.) 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  France,  takes  its  name  from  its 
situation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Loiro,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Puy-de-D6me  and  Loiro,  K  by  Arddohe, 
S.  by  Loe^re,  and  W.  by  Cantal.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  69  miles,  from  north  to  south  46  miles;  it  extends  from 
44"  44'  to  45°  25'  N.  Ut,  and  from  3"  4'  to  4"  26'  E.  long.  The  area 
is  1916  squaro  miles ;  the  population  in  1841  was  298,137,  in  1851  it 
was  304,615 ;  which  last  gives  158*98  to  the  squaro  mile,  being  15'6 
below  the  average  per  squaro  mile  for  all  France^ 

The  department  comprises  the  old  district  of  Velay  with  portions 
of  the  G^vaudan,  Forez,  and  Auveigne.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  Cantal  Mountains,  and  the  Margeride  Chain,  which  unites  them 
to  the  C^vennes,  cover  with  their  ofiShoots  so  much  of  the  south-west 
and  south  of  the  department  as  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier :  the 
south-eastern  and  eastern  districts  aro  occupied  with  the  mass  of 
the  C^vennes,  from  which  a  secondary  chain,  running  through  the 
interior  nearly  norths  and  south,  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire,  and  is  joined,  near  Chaise-Dieu,  by  another 
range  that  runs  north-west  from  Mont  Mezen,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  C^vennes  [Cevicnnss;  ABDica&]  The  country,  thus  sur- 
rounded and  traversed  by  mountains,  is  furrowed  by  numerous  rivers, 
,  brooks,  and  torrents,  which  flow  with  rapid  descent^  either  between 
steep  banks  that  expose  to  view  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  country, 
or  through  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys  whereof  the  soil  consists  df 
decomposed  lava  and  other  volcanic  deposits.  On  the  mountains, 
which  present  numerous  conical  peaks  and  craters,  and  have  their 
summits  covered  with  snow,  during  five  or  six  months  in  the  year, 
thero  aro  large  forests  and  extensive  pasturos,  whero  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  mules,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country,  are  reared.  The 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  chestnut  woods  and  vineyards.  In  the 
north-west  and  north-east  of  the  department  there  are  some  extensive 
plains  of  considerable  fertility,  all  oovcred  with  a  soil  of  decomposed 
volcanic  matter. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alubb,  which  drains  the  west  of  the 
department;  and  the  LoiBB,  which,  swelled  by  the  Gazeille,  the 
Lignon,  and  the  Somme,  from  the  right  bank,  by  the  Borne,  the 
Arson,  and  the  Ance,  from  the  left,  drains  the  central  and  eastern 
districts.  The  department  is  traversed  by  6  state  and  12  depart- 
mental roads. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  suffices  the  consumption. 
The  usual  wops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  mixed  grain,  beans,  &a  : 
fruits  are  abundant.  Of  wine  only  1,264,000  gaUons  aro  produced, 
imd  this  IS  of  inferior  quality.  Mules  are  reared  in  great  numbers ; 
homed  cattle  and  pigs  are  fatted.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  oats,  badgers,  &a 

The  geological  structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  aro 
9f  g^reat  variety,  though  the  latter  is  not  turned  to  much  advantsge. 


The  mountain  range  '^^hich  runs  north-west  from  Mont  Mezen 
consists  of  trachytio  rocks,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  of 
the  voleanic  structiures  of  central  France.  Mont  Mezen  itself  the 
culminating  part  of  the  C^vennes  is  a  vast  mass  of  volcanic  accumula^ 
tion,  above  5000  feet  high.  [Cayennes.]  The  district  of  the  VSlay, 
which  lies  south  and  south-west  of  this  range,  and  comprises  nearly  iX 
the  south  of  the  department^  is  occupied  with  basaltic  rocks  and  lava 
beds,  the  great  antiquity  of  which  is  proved  by  their  being  covered 
with  a  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  their  surface.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  this  district,  the  basaltic  columns  laid  bare  to 
view  assume  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms;  and  the  charred  fragments 
of  ancient  eruptions,  which  were  long  subsequently  rolled  and  worn 
in  watercourses  that  have  disappeared  for  ever,  are  seen  in  other  places 
deposited  in  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  piled  up  alternately  one  upon  the 
other.  AmoDg  the  primitive  rooks  aro  found  granite,  gneiss,  quartz, 
mica-schist,  &c.  Coal-,  lead-,  and  antimony-mines  are  woi^ed ;  iron- 
and  copper-ores  are  fotmd  at  various  pointa.  Chalcedony,  diamond- 
spar,  sapphires,  amethyists,  tourmalines,  &c.,  are  found,  and  alao 
marble,  millstone-grit,  gypsum,  &a,  &c.  Mineral  springs  aro  numerous; 
they  aro  all  saline  or  acidulous. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  common  articles  of  necessity  and  use, 
and  aro  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  silk  and  thread  lace  and 
riband&  The  people  aro  in  general  poor,  and  many  of  them  emigrate 
during  the  winter  months  as  sawyers,  hawkers,  porters,  sweeps,  &c. 
About  300  fain  aro  held. 

In  a  country  the  highest  point  of  which,  Mont  Mezen,  is  5820  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  whilst  its  lowest  point,  namely,  where  the  Allier 
crosses  the  northern  border,  is  only  1279  feet  above  the  same  level, 
thero  is  room  for  great  variety  of  climate  and  season.  Seed-time 
and  harvest  differ  in  different  cantons  according  to  the  elevation,  the 
maximum  variation  amounting  to  as  much  as  two  months ;  and  such 
is  the  difference  of  climate,  that,  while  in  some  districts  the  vine 
flourishes,  in  others  rye  will  hardly  ripen.  The  south-west  wind 
blows  at  times  for  weeks  continually,  and  with  great  violence ;  the  west 
and  north-west  winds  bring  rain. 

The  department  contains  1,226,246  acres,  of  which  area  560,258  acres 
are  arable;  196,288  acres  aro  grass  land ;  14,569  acres  are  occupied 
with  vines ;  177,896  acres  with  woods  and  forests ;  222,994  acres  consist 
of  barren  heaths  and  moors;  9371  acres  of  orohards,  gardens,  and 
plantations ;  and  12,680  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  tarns,  and  brooks. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondimements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Le-Puy      , 

2.  Yssengeaux         .    . 
8.  Brioude  . 

13 
6 
8 

Ill 

87 

107 

184,480 
87,161 
88,024 

Total 

27 

255 

804,615 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissementr  the  chief  town,  Le-Puy^  which  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  district 
of  Y41ay,  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  around  the  southern  slope  of  a 
steep  hUl,  at  the  jimction  of  throe  pretty  valleys,  watered  respectively 
by  the  Loire,  the  Borne,  and  the  Dolaison,  in  45"  2'  46*  N.  lat, 
3"  52'  55"  K  long.,  66  miles  S.W.  from  Lyon,  and  has  14,004  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  Except  the  broad  street  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  through  which  the  roads  from  Clermont  and  Lyon  run,  the  rest 
of  the  town  is  built  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  steep  sides 
of  Mont  Anis,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  basaltic  rock  called 
Comeiile.  From  a  distance  Le-Puy  presents  a  most  picturesque 
appearance :  but  the  interior  view  disappoints  the  expectations  thus 
raised.  The  streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  inaccessible  to  carriages;  they  aro  paved  with  Tolcanic 
breccia,  which  in  all  weathers  is  slippery  and  dangerous  to  walk  upon. 
The  most  important  structures  are — ^the  cathedral,  situated  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town  (the  pavement  of  the  nave  is  2250  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea) ;  the  church  of  SU-Lanrent^  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  containing  the  monument  and  part  of  the  remains  of 
Du-Quesclin;  the  prefect's  residence  in  the  spacious  square  of  Da- 
Breuil ;  the  college  church ;  the  museum,  near  the  cathedral,  in  which 
are  numerous  paintings,  Roman  antiquities,  and  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  in  France ;  the  theatre, 
an  ancient  structure,  supposed  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple ;  the 
ecclesiastical  college;  and  the  Pamessac  gate,  a  fine  specimen  of 
military  arohitecture  over  one  of  the  promenades  of  the  town.  Le-Puy 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
oommeroe,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college,  a  public 
library,  and  various  literary  and  scientific  societies.  In  the  suburb 
de  TAiguille  is  an  isolated  basaltic  rook  of  pyramidal  form,  and  285 
feet  high,  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  218  steps  cut  in  the 
rook,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  highly  ornamented  chapel  of  St.-Miehel, 
erected  in  the  10th  centu^.  Between  this  rock  and  &at  of  Comeiile 
stands  a  heptagonal  building,  said  to  have  been  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Chur,  and  now  used  as  a  corn-store.  The  chief  industrial  pitMiuots 
of  Le-Puy  are  laoe^  ooane  wooUeoa,  wineskins,  nails,  and  leather; 
the  commerce  is  in  these  artiolesy  and  in  oom,  iroh|  pottery,  cattle,  &o. 
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SL-PauHcn,  built  oa  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  said  to  be  Ituemum, 
or  JRevetsia  VtUavorum,  haa  a  population  of  S016;  several  Roman 
coins,  vases,  and  monuments  with  inscriptions  have  been  found  and  are 
preserved  here.  Saugues,  a  town  of  8805  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  rich 
com  and  pasture  country,  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Le-Puy,  and  has 
some  woollen  manufactures.  Just  outside  the  walls  is  a  monument 
of  rudely  cut  stone  without  inscription,  which  is  traditionally  called 
the  Tomb  of  the  English  General. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Yssengeaux,  or 
JssengeatuSf  an  ill-built  gloomy  place,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Le-Puy,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
7518  iuhabitants,  who  manufacture  silk,  lace,  and  ribands,  and  trade 
in  timber,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Jcidmagut.  The  town  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  the  pavement 
of  which  is  2822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains  also 
several  large  and  well-built  houses.  Boi-^n-Bcuaeif  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  12  miles  from  Tsseugeaux,  has  5783  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture lace  and  pottery.  The  town,  which  is  commanded  by  the  old 
castle  of  Rochebaron,  has  a  mineral  spring.  SL-Didier,  14  miles  N.E. 
from  Yssengeaux,  has  silk  factories  and  8972  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture  ribands  and  ai'tioles  in  papier-m&ch^.  Monittrol,  12  miles  N.E. 
from  Yssengeaux,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  an  ugly  ill-built 
town,  with  an  important  corn-market,  and  8975  inhabitants^  who 
manufacture  laoe,  ribands,  hardware,  satin,  silk  handkerchiefs,  leather, 
and  papier-m&ch^  articles.  A  few  miles  east  of  Yssengeaux  is 
MofUfaueon,  the  old  capital  of  the  Velay.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  now  a  small  plaice  of  only 
1200  inhabitcmts.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  very  strong  castle, 
and  gave  title  to  a  barony.  Tence,  a  manufacturing  town  of  5468 
inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lignon,  9  miles 
£.  by  S.  from  Yssengeaux. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Brioude,  is  situated 
29  miles  N.W.  from  Le-Puy,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  4635  in- 
habiiAuts.  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  and  stands  on  a  site  1466  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  church  of  St-Julien 
and  the  college  buildings.  Brioude  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Brivcu,  a  town  of  the  ArvemL  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman 
bridge  over  the  river  here,  and  that  this  circumstance  gave  origin  to 
the  name  Briva,  or  Brivas,  meaning  a  bridge.  Constantine  is  said  to 
have  built  a  church  in  Brivas.  The  church  of  St-Julien  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  still  more 
ancient  church,  which  was  built  over  the  spot  where  the  saint  suffered 
martyrdom.  Ld-Chaiae-Dieiik,  15  miles  E.  from  Brioude,  a  town  of  2000 
inhabitants,  takes  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Chaise-Dieu  (Casa 
Dei),  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  was  destroyed  during  the 
revolution  of  1793.  The  abbey  church,  a  gothic  structure,  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Clement  YI.,  a 
native  of  Chaise-Dieu,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  abbey  churches 
remaining  in  France ;  it  contains  tombs  of  Clement  V L  and  Qregory  XL, 
some  very  ancient  tapestries,  and  is  greatly  admired  for  the  carved 
wood-work  of  the  156  stalls  in  the  choir.  The  walls  of  the  choir  are 
ornamented  wiUi  ancient  paintings  in  fresco,  representing  the  Danse 
Macabre,  or  Dance  of  the  Dead.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
302  feet,  and  the  width  withm  the  walls  95  feet  The  choir  is  131  feet 
long,  and  its  bold  groined  roof  is  supported  by  22  pillars,  each  26  feet 
in  circumference.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  black  marble 
monument  of  Clement  YI.,  who  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Chaise- 
Dieu  and  buried  in  the  church.  The  organ  is  a  splendid  instrument. 
The  portal  entrance  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  numerous  bas- 
reliefs  executed  in  black  basalt  Langeae,  built  in  a  pretty  situation, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  has  3231  izihabitant&  There  are  ooal- 
zninea  and  stone-quarries  near  this  town. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Le-Puy,  is  Included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Riom,  and  of  the  University 
Academy  of  Clermont,  and  belongs  to  the  20th  Military  Division,  of 
which  Clermont  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members  to  the 
L^islative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{Dictumnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853;  Official 
Papers.) 

LOIRE-INFeRIEURE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is 
bounded  K.  by  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and  Ille-et-Yilaine,  E.  by 
those  of  Mayenne  and  Maine-et-Loire,  S.  by  that  of  Yend^e,  and  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  extends  from  46°  52'  to  47''  52'  K.  lat,  O*"  55' 
to  2"  32'  W.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  74  miles, 
from  north  to  south  69  miles.  The  area  is  2654*3  square  mUes  :  the 
population  in  1841  was  486,806;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  535,664 ; 
which  last  gives  201*89  to  the  square  mile,  being  27*31  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  all  France.  The  department  is  formed 
out  of  part  of  Bretagne,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  position  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  Loire.  The  south-west  portion  of  the 
department  constituted  the  old  duchy  of  Retz,  of  which  Pomic, 
Paimboeu^  and  Macheooul  were  the  chief  towns.  It  was  originally 
included  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  extended  application  of  that  term 
[Aquhajnb]  ;  subsequently  it  belonged  to  Poitou ;  and  finally  it  was 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  and  thus  came  to  be  considered 

Eart  of  Bretagne.    The  castles  of  Macheooul  and  Champtooe  (the 
ktter  near  Ingrande,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire)  were  the 


scenes  of  the  atrocious  crimes  of  Qilles  de  Laval,  lord  of  Retz,  the 
original  of  Blue  Beard. 

The  coast  line  ia  about  55  miles  in  length.  It  presents  an  Irregular 
outline,  broken  towards  the  north  by  the  bays  of  Pennebe  and  Pembron, 
which  are  separated  by  the  promontory  of  Piriac  and  by  the  bay  of 
Croisio,  sheltered  on  the  souui  and  west  by  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  the  town  of  Croiaic  is  built ;  in  the  centre  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Loire,  to  the  north  of  which  are  some  islets  called  the  Zeven 
Itlea;  and  in  the  southern  part  by  the  large  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  which 
extends  southward  from  Point-St-Qildas  between  the  miuidand  and 
the  island  of  Noirmoutier.  Of  the  promontory  of  Croisic  there  is  a 
dangerous  ledge  called  Le-Four,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  built  There 
are  considerable  salt-marshes  along  this  coast 

The  surfi&ce  of  the  interior  of  the  department  is  level,  with  the 
exception  of  a  line  of  low  hills,  which  crosses  it  in  the  north,  form- 
ing tiie  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Yilaine.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Loire,  which  enters  the  department  below  Ingrande  in 
Maine-et-Loire,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  is  5  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  lai^e  vessels  up  to  Nantes,  to 
a  few  miles  above  which  the  tide  ascends.  [Loibs,  La.]  The  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Loire  in  this  department  are,  from  the  left,  the 
SSvre-Nantaise  [SJkTRBS,  Deux]  and  the  Achenau,  which  last  is  the 
outletoftheLake  of  Grand-Lieu;  from  the  right,  the  Erdre,  which  below 
Nort  swells  out  into  the  proportions  of  a  lake,  and  enters  the  Loire 
at  Nantes.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on  the  north-west, 
receiving  the  Don  and  the  Isac  The  other  most  considerable  rivers 
are  the  Maine  and  the  Moine,  feeders  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise ;  the  Ognon 
and  the  Boulogne^  which  flow  from  Yend^  into  the  Lake  of  Gnmd- 
Lieu ;  the  Falleron,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bourg- 
neuf, after  forming  for  about  10  miles  the  boundary  between  Loire- 
Infdrieure  and  La  Yend^ ;  the  Briv^,  which  enters  the  Loire  above 
St-Nazaire ;  and  the  Tenu,  a  feeder  of  the  Achenau.  The  depart- 
ment is  crossed  by  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest;  also  by  6  royal, 
17  departmental,  and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  A  railway 
through  Angers,  Tours,  and  Orleans  connects  Nantes,  the  capital  of 
the  department,  with  Paris.  The  climate  is  healthy,  althougli  some- 
what damp;  the  heat  in  summer  ia  often  very  great 

Qrand-Lieti,  the  largest  lake  in  France,  and  the  reservoir  for  the 
waters  of  the  Boulogne^  the  Ognon,  and  some  smaller  streams,  is 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  which  it  has  communi- 
cation by  its  navigable  outlet  the  Achenau.  It  has  an  area  of  29  square 
miles,  and  abounds  in  fish ;  its  shores  are  marshy.  North  of  the  Loire 
there  are  many  small  lakes,  and  extensive  marshes  and  boga.  It  has 
been  recently  proposed  to  drain  the  lake  of  Grand-Lieu. 

The  quantity  of  cereal  grain  produced  suffices  the  consumption. 
The  chief  crops  of  this  kind  are  wheats  rye,  buckwheat^  and  mixed 
grain.  Barley  is  grown  in  small  quantity.  The  meadows  and  pastures 
along  the  Loire,  in  the  islands  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  are  excellent  Cattle  of  good 
breed  are  very  numerous;  horses,  of  which  also  great  numbers  are 
reared,  are  smalL  The  apple-tree  is  extensively  cultivated  north  of 
the  Loire  for  making  dder;  and  in  the  same  district  there  are  forests 
of  vast  extent  The  Bocage  district,  which  stretches  south-east  of  the 
Lake  of  Grand-Lieu,  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  as  the  name  implies, 
every  field  being  inclosed  with  hedgerows  and  lines  of  timber-trees. 
The  vineyards  of  the  department  yield  32,200,000  gallons  of  wine 
annually,  rather  less  than  a  third  of  which  is  used  for  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  of  the  surplus  part  goes  to  the  supply  of  Paris,  some  is 
distilled  into  brandy,  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  Orleans  to  be  converted 
into  vinegar.  The  wines  are  considered  of  middling  quality;  the 
sweet  wines  are  prixed  for  their  agreeable  flavour  and  for  their  keeping 
qualities.  Fishing  afiforda  occupation  to  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  principal  kinds  of  fish  taken  along  the  coast  are 
mackerel,  herring,  salmon,  turbot^  sardines^  soles,  skait^  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish,  &c. 

The  department  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal-measures,  and  the 
underlying  strata  is  covered  in  some  places  by  alluvial  deposits. 
Granite,  quarts^  mica,  kaolin,  and  feldspar  are  found  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Nantes ;  in  that  of  Ch&teaubriant  extensive  slate-quarries  are 
worked,  and  iron-ore  is  abundant^  supplying  20  forges,  blast-furnaces^ 
and  foundries.  In  the  arrondissements  of  Ch&teaubriant  and  Anoenis 
there  are  important  mines  of  coal  of  excellent  quality.  The  most 
important  mines  are  those  of  Nort  and  Montrebus.  Msgnetio  iron  is 
found  in  isolated  particles  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  tiie  right 
shore  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  Peat  is  dug  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  Near  Crossao  there  is  a  mine  of  lead 
not  worked.  A  tin-mine  is  worked  near  Piriaa  There  are  mineral 
springs  and  sea-bathing  establishments  at  Plains  and  Pomia 

The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  calico,  printed  ootton,  seige, 
and  coarse  woollen  stufBi,  which  are  manufactured  chiefly  at  Nantes, 
Clisson,  Ch&teaubriant,  and  Ghi^rande;  ship-building  is  extensivdy 
carried  on  at  Nantes,  Paimbcduf,  and  Pellerin;  and  at  Indret,  one  of 
the  ulands  in  the  Loire,  near  Nantes,  there  are  estabUshments  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam-machinery,  and  slips  for  buUding  steam-frigates. 
Other  articles  of  industrial  produce  are — paper,  leather,  poroelain, 
^ass,  ship-cordage,  chain-cables,  cotton-yam,  refined  sugar,  fta 
[NAimB.]  There  are  in  the  depurtment  1698  wind-  and  water-miUsi 
52  iron-foiges  and  blast-faroAoee,  and  76  tBuoUxoM  of  Turlooi  kindu 
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The  department  bas  an  important  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
coastwise,  and  with  the  interior.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are- 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  salt  (of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  made  along  the 
coast),  hardware,  oil,  proTisions,  soap,  wool,  and  other  French  and 
colonial  produce.  Ships  are  fitted  out  for  the  whale,  herring,  and  cod 
fisheries ;  and  ^e  mackerel  and  pilchard  fisheries  along  the  coast  are 
actively  plied.  About  840  fairs  axe  held  annually.  At  these  fairs  not 
cattle  only,  but  broadcloth  and  small  wares  of  all  descriptions  are  sold. 

The  department  contains  1,698,768  acres.  Of  this  area  794,722 
acres  are  cultivated;  259,490  acres  are  grass-land;  72,518  acres  are 
*nder  vine-culture;  92,796  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests; 
27,143  acres  with  orchards  and  plantations ;  819,647  acres  are  heaths 
and  moor-land ;  43,749  acres  are  occupied  with  rivers,  lakes,  canals, 
ftc  ;  and  71,285  acres  with  roads,  streets,  &c. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondlBsements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopulaUon  in  1851. 

1.  Ifsntes    . 

2.  Ancenls      •        •    • 
S.  Chiteaubriant  •        • 
4.  PaimboBUf   .        •    • 
A.  Bavenay  •        •        • 

17 
A 
7 
A 

11 

66 
27 
87 
2A 
Al 

240,440 
48,102 
71,462 
46,767 

128,69S 

Total    •        •    • 

45 

206 

A35,664 

1.  In  the  fint  arrondlBsement  the  chief  town  la  Naktes,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  whole  department :  jiopulation  of  the  commune, 
91,303.  With  the  other  places  noticed  the  population  given  is  that 
of  the  commune.  ChtM-tenai,  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  right  shore 
of  the  Loire,  has  a  population  of  8935.  Olision,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  at  the  junction  of  the  Koine  and  the  S^vre- 
Kantaise,  has  a  population  of  2759,  who  manufacture  woollen*cloth, 
cotton-yam,  leather,  and  paper.  On  a  rock  above  the  town  stand  the 
majestic  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Clisson,  which  for  extent,  con- 
struction, and  beauty  of  site,  has  scarcely  an  equal  among  the  castel- 
lated structures  of  France.  Some  repairs  were  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  M.  Lemot^  its  possessor,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay 
among  these  magnificent  ruins.  In  the  castle  Olivier  de  Clisson  was 
bom  in  1886 ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XXL,  took  refuge 
in  it  from  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Beaujeu ;  Charles  VIII.,  after 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Britannyy  entertained  the  Breton  nobles 
within  its  walls.  L^g4  is  situated  m  the  south  of  the  department, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Logne,  a  feeder  of  the  Boulogne,  on  a  hill 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  a  rich  well-cultivated  country.  The 
town,  which  suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  war  between  the  Vendeans 
and  Uie  Republicans,  li^  8401  inhabitants.  On  the  Nantes  road,  at  a 
short  distance  from  L^g^,  a  monument  was  erected  in  1827  to  the 
Yendean  general  Charette,  which  was  demolished  during  the  short 
ftrensy  of  1880.  Lotrmx-BoUereavt,  a  few  miles  B.  of  Nantes,  has  5000 
inhabitants :  within  the  town,  in  a  spacious  circular  place  surrounded 
by  trees,  a  statue  of  Louis  XVL  is  erected.  Machecoul,  an  ill-built 
town  on  the  little  river  Falleron,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Rets,  is  20  miles  S.W.  from  Nantes,  and  has  8745  inhabitants. 
This  town  was  the  scene  of  great  cmelties  and  of  some  severe  actions 
during  the  Yendean  war.  &,'Philhert,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Nantes,  is 
situated  on  the  navigable  river  Boulogne,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  of  Grand-lieu,  and  has  8285  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
wine  and  com  country,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  timber,  Ac.  VaUet,  5  miles  N.  from  Clisson,  is  situated  on  a 
height  among  rich  vineyards  that  yield  the  best  wine  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  has  6588  inhabitantSL  Yerlim,  5  miles  S.  by  K  from  Nantes, 
stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  and  has  5685 
inhabitants. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondisBement  the  chief  town,  Ancenit,  is  prettily 
situated  among  vine-clad  slopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  21 
miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Nantes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  college,  and  8661  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  old  castle  of 
the  dukes  of  Bethtme,  from  the  gardens  of  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  valley  and  islands  of  the  Loire ;  the  Ursuline  convent^  now 
a  cavalry  barrack;  and  the  hospital,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The 
steamboats  that  navigate  the  Loire  make  Ancenis  one  of  their  stations. 
MotUrtlau,  N.E.  of  Ancenls,  on  a  hill  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department^  stands  upon  a  valuable  coal-field,  and  has  about  2500 
inhabitants.  Coal-mines  are  worked  also  at  JHonzeU,  a  small  place  near 
MontrelaiSi  Varadet,  8  miles  by  railway  R  from  Ancems,  stands  on 
a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  8483  inhabitants.  It 
was  before  Yarades  that  the  Yendean  army,  after  their  defeat  at 
ChoUet  by  the  Republicans,  crossed  the  Loire  in  1798.  At  MeiUeraU, 
near  Yarades,  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe. 
Driven  from  their  retreat  by  the  revolution  of  1792,  the  Trappists  of 
Heilleraie  emigrated  and  founded  several  monasteries  in  foreign 
counties;  among  others,  one  near  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshin, 
where  thef  devoted  themselves,  as  elsewhere,  to  Bgrieultore  and 
reclaiming  waste  lands.  After  tiie  general  peace  they  returned  trdm 
l>orBetshire  to  their  original  monartexy  of  Meilleraie  in  1816^  with 
InoMued  flkiH  la  agcionltuxe,  and  furnished  with  superior  agriooltural  I 


instruments ;  repurchased  the  abbey  and  some  fBrms  adjacent,  and 
established  a  model-fiirm.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  how- 
ever, they  were  again  expatriated  ia  1831,  and  we  believe  again 
took  refuge  in  England. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Ohdteaubriantf 
stands  37  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Nantes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  4010  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  common  woollen 
stuffs,  cordials,  earthenware,  tiles,  and  leather.  The  town  in  its 
architecture  is  a  model  of  the  unsymmetrical  irregularity  and  bad  taate 
which  prevails  in  old  Breton  towns  generally.  It  seems  to  hare  been 
originally  called  CadHt.  The  present  name  was  assumed  in  1015, 
from  Briant,  count  of  Penthi^vre,  who  built  the  castle.  The  castle  was 
taken  and  demolished,  with  the  exception  of  the  keep  and  two  other 
high  towers  which  still  remain,  by  La  Tremouille  in  the  reign  of 
CHiarles  YIIL  There  is  a  new  ch&teau,  which  contains  a  fine  gallery 
and  other  handsome  apartments.  Moisdon,  on  a  hill  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Don,  has  iron-mines,  iron-foiges,  and  2305  inhabitants. 
Nort,  15  miles  N.  from  Nantes,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Erdre,  across  which  a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  leads  to  the  suburb 
of  St-Qeoi^^es.  The  Erdre  here  becomes  navigable  for  steamers  which 
ply  daily  to  and  from  Nantea.  Nort  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5561,  who  trade  largely  in  wood,  charcoal,  coal,  iron,  leather, 
cattle,  &c.  Noxayt  11  miles  N.  from  Nort,  on  the  road  from  Nantes 
to  Rennes,  has  3002  inhabitants.  Itoug6,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Ch&teau- 
briant,  gives  name  to  important  iron-mines,  and  has  2272  inhabitanta. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement  ia  named  from  its  chief  to¥m,  Paimbceuf, 
which  stands  24  miles  W.  from  Nantes,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  Loire,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  naval 
school,  and  4080  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction and  repairing  of  ships,  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  tiles, 
and  bricks,  and  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trada  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  is  built  along  the  quays  that  line 
the  river.  It  has  a  harbour  formed  by  a  well-constructed  mole,  and 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  shipa  Steamers  ply  several  times  a 
day  to  Nantes.  The  population  of  Paimbcduf  was  nearly  10,000 
before  the  French  lost  the  West  Indian  Islanda  Bourgneuf-en-Bets, 
15  miles  S.  from  Paimbceuf,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Boui^euf, 
opposite  the  isle  of  Noirmoutier,  in  a  low  marshy  plaoe,  and  has  2625 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  along  the  coast,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  St,-Pire-€n'IUtz^  4  miles  S.  from  Paimboeuf, 
has  2679  inhabitants.  Pomic,  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  its  fine  sea-bathing :  population  about  1500. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Savenajf, 
a  small  place  of  2381  inhabitants,  situated  22  miles  N.W.  from 
Nantes,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  town,  which  has  a 
tribunsd  of  first  instance,  was  the  Bcen6  of  a  most  bloody  engagement 
(November  25, 1793)  between  the  Republican  army  under  Westerxtainn, 
Kl<$ber,  Marceau,  and  Tilly,  and  the  gallant  Vendeans,  who  were 
entirely  defeated.  A  monument  in  honour  of  the  slain  has  been 
erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Savenay.  BcUz,  situated  among  the  salt- 
marshes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it  has  a  good  fishing  harbour,  is  a 
well-buUttown  with  8597  inhabitants.  It  has  a  handsome  church 
with  a  tower,  terminating  in  an  elegant  cupola  180  feet  high,  which 
serves  as  a  land-mark  for  sailors.  Btain,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isac,  has  5441  inhabitants.  The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  a 
strong  feudal  castle,  erected  by  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1105. 
This  fortress,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  towers,  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  subsequently  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Clisson, 
from  whom,  by  the  marriage  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  Constable 
Olivier  de  Clisson,  it  passed  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan.  Coueron,  prettily 
situated  a  few  miles  oelow  Nantes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  here  forms  a  commodious  harbour  for  ^e  repairing  of  vessels, 
has  glass-works  and  4214  inhabitants.  Croisic,  situated  on  the 
extremity  of  a  small  tongue  of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  an  ill-buUt  place  with  2539  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  soda,  and  in 
the  coasting  trade.  Qu£m4n£,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don  (which  here  begins  to  be  navigable),  at  a  distance  of 
22  miles  N.N.E.  from  Savenay,  has  4013  inhabitants.  Cfudrxuidi, 
an  ancient  town,  situated  about  8  miles  from  the  sea  and  25*  miles  W. 
from  Savenay;  has  an  ecclesiastical  coll^,  two  hospitals,  and  8503 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  great  quantities  of  salt,  linen,  serge, 
cotton,  and  woollen-yam,  &o.  The  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
is  commanded  by  an  old  castle  flanked  with  towers ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  walls  buUt  of  granite,  and  pierced  by  four  gates  situated  at  the 
cardinal  points.  The  ditches  which  formerly  surrounded  this  ancient 
fortress  are  now  filled  up  and  convertedT  into  shady  walks.  Herbignacj 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Savenay,  has  extensive  potteries  and  3176 
inhabitants.  St.-NaMaire,  a  town  of  8771  inhabitants,  composed 
chiefly  of  sailors,  pilots,  fishermen,  and  custom-house  ofllcers,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  tiie  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  at  the  head  of  the  mole  which  forms  the  harbour; 
its  chief  trade  Is  in  fish,  com,  and  salt.  Steam-tugs  for  hauling  large 
vessels  up  the  river  to  Nantes  lie  oft  Si-Nazaire.  Poni-QidteaUf  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Briv^,  which  is  navigable  by  means  of  the  tid« 
from  this  town  to  its  entrance  into  the  Loire  a  litUe  ftbove  St-Nasaire^ 
has  a  oom-market^  tan-yards»  and  8516  inhabitants. 
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The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  is  induded 
in  the  juriBdictlon  of  Uie  High  Court  and  University  Academy  of 
Rennes,  and  belongs  to  the  15th  Military  Diyiaioo,  of  which  Nantes 
is  head-quarters.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of 
the  French  empire. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  Franee;  Annuaire pour  T An  1853;  StaUttigue 
de  la  Frcmcej  Official  Papers,) 

LOIRKT,  a  department  of  France,  lies  between  47°  29'  and  48**  20' 
N.  lat.,  1"  82' and  8°  5'  K.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Seineet-Oise 
and  Seine-et-Mame,  E.  by  the  department  of  Tonne,  S.  by  those  of 
Ni^vre,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Cher,  and  W.  by  Eure^t-Lolre.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  72  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  42  miles.  The  area  is  2612'!  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1841  was  818,452,  in  1851  it  amounted  to  841,029; 
which  last  gives  130*55  to  the  square  mile,  being  44*03  under  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is 
form^  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Orldanais,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Berri  The  greater  part  of  Gd.tinaiB  proper,  a  sub-division  of  Orl^anaiSy 
Is  comprised  in  Loiret. 

The  department  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Loire. 
The  district  situated  south  of  this  river  is  part  of  the  old  district  of 
Sologne  [Cher],  and  presents  a  barren  sandy  soil,  covered  with  heath, 
but  here  and  there  swelling  Into  hills,  which  are  planted  with  vines, 
yielding  red  and  white  wines  of  moderately  good  quality.  The  district 
north  of  the  Loire  is  composed  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains, 
separated  by  wooded  hills,  and  diversified  by.  extensive  forests,  rich 
meadows,  and  pasture  lands.  A  chain  of  hills  that  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  traverses  the  department 
from  south-east  to  north-west^  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  L01B8,  which  river  crosses  the  department  in  the  same 
direction  as  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Loiret,'  a  little  river  that 
rises  all  at  once  in  full  flood  from  a  spring  in  the  park  of  Ch&teau-de- 
la-Source,  a  few  miles  S.S.K  from  Orleans,  and  flowing  westward 
enters  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank  after  a  course  of  7  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  Loiret  never  freeze,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  which  they 
have  on  issuing  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  shortness  of  their  course. 
The  DuiSf  a  sluggish  muddy  stream,  is  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
Loiret;  before  its  junction  with  the  latter  it  enters  a  whirlpool  by 
which  part  of  its  waters  are  generally  absorbed,  the  remainder  being 
conducted  to  the  Loiret  by  a  short  canal.  But  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  waters  of  the  Loiret  are  highest,  a  portion  of  them 
ascends  the  canal  and  enters  with  the  Duis  into  the  whirlpool,  which 
is  said  to  have  an  underground  communication  with  the  Loire.  When 
the  waters  of  the  Loire  however  rise  above  the  usual  level,  the 
whirlpool  then,  instead  of  absorbing  the  waters  of  either  of  the  small 
rivers,  overflows  and  adds  considerably  to  their  quantityi  The  Loiret 
18  navigable  almost  from  its  source ;  it  drives  the  machmery  of  several 
mills  and  factories.  The  Loing,  which  receives  the  Ouanne  and 
several  other  feeders,  flows  north  through  this  department  horn  that 
of  Tonne  in  its  way  to  join  Uie  Seine.  The  north-western  districts 
are  drained  by  the  Essonne,  which  flows  north  and  enters  the  Seine  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  The  department  possesses  great 
advantages  from  internal  navigation  by  the  Loire,  and  by  the  CSmal- 
d'Orl^ans  and  the  Canal-de-Briare,  which  unite  near  Montargis,  whence 
the  Canal-du-Loing  runs  northward  into  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Hame,  and,  passing  Nemours,  enters  the  Seine  near  Moret  The 
department  is  also  traversed  by  the  Paris-Orldans,  the  Orleans-Nantes, 
and  the  Orldans-Bourges  railways;  and  by  9  state,  14  departmental, 
and  a  great  number  of  parish  rcMtda. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  extremely  healthy;  the  prevailing  winds 
are  the  west  and  south-west. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supracre- 
taceous  rocks  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Paris.  These  occupy 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  river; 
and  extend  over  all  the  country  northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward 
of  the  Loing.  The  districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire 
are  occupied  by  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  except  for 
a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  on  each  side  of  the  river 
where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  supracretaceous  rocks. 

The  district  north  of  the  Loire  is  very  productive  of  170  and  other 
bread-stufb;  but,  owing  to  the  infertility  of  the  Sologne  district, 
the  produce  of  the  department  is  barely  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion. Tet  it  has  a  most  important  trade  in  com,  which  however  is 
supplied  from  the  great  wheat  districts  of  Beauce,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and 
Lower  Auvergne,  and  finds  easy  distribution  from  the  great  granaries 
of  Orleans,  by  the  means  of  transit  before  mention^  to  different 
parts  of  France.  The  quantity  of  oats  grown  is  enormous;  the  annual 
exports  amount  to  1,375,000  quarters.  Saffiron  is  extensively  and 
profitably  cultivated.  Asparagus  and  many  pot-herbs  are  raised  in 
hirgfi  quantities.  About  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  goes  to  the  home  consumption ;  most  of 
the  remainder  is  exported  under  the  name  of  Vins  d'Orl^ans,  generally 
of  ordinary  quality;  some  is  retained  for  making  vinegar.  Apple, 
pear,  and  all  fruit-trees  common  to  the  north  and  centre  of  France  are 
■ucoessfdlly  cultivated,  and  a  great  quantity  of  preserves  is  made. 
The  forests  contain  chiefly  oak,  beech,  birch,  elm,  and  chestnuts  Cattle 
•!«  of  good  breeds  and  also  aheep^  except  in  the  Sologne,  where  they 


are  nnall  but  well  fleeeed*  Bees  are  carefully  tended;  game,  poultry, 
and  fish  are  abundant.  Building-  and  Ume-stone,  marl,  chalk,  and 
potters'-day  are  the  only  minerals  found. 

The  manufactures,  except  those  of  Orl^ns,  are  unimportant ;  but 
the  commerce  of  the  department  is  very  extensive.  The  chief  articles 
of  trade  are  corn,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  groceries,  drugs,  fruits 
and  fruit-trees,  peas  and  beans,  chestnuts,  cider,  fish,  honey,  saffron, 
salt,  wool,  firewood,  oak-staves,  charcoal,  cattle,  &o.  About  220  fairs 
are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,671,760  acres.  Of  this  area  975,088 
acres  are  under  tillage,  60,454  acres  are  grass-land,  98,554  acres  are 
under  vineyards,  280,966  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests, 
15,855  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards  and  plantations  of  different 
kinds,  27,640  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  canals,  &c,  140,509  acres 
consist  of  barren  heath  and  moor>land,  and  50,626  acres  are  occupied 
as  roads,  streets,  and  buildings 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondissemenU. 

Cantons. 

OonunonoB. 

Popalationin  1851. 

1.  Orleans  • 

2.  Pithiviers  .        .    . 
8.  Oien 

4.  Montoreris  •        •     • 

14 
6 
6 
7 

106 
98 
49 
95 

154,600 
60,888 
49,162 
76,434 

Total 

81 

348 

841,029 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capital  is  OBLiANS :  population,  48,405  in  the  commune.  The  popu- 
lation given  with  the  other  places  noticed  is  in  each  case  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Qonmiunei  Bcaugeney,  17  miles  from  Orl^ns,  19  miles 
from  Blois  by  railroad,  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  idope  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  at  Beaugency  by  a  stone  bridge  of  39  arches. 
The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  a  castle,  walls,  towers,  and  bas- 
tions, some  of  which  works  still  remain.  There  is  a  massive  octagonal 
tower  180  feet  high,  and  of  unknown  antiquity,  hi  the  town.  The 
town-hall  is  a  small  but  elegant  building  of  the  time  of  Francois  L 
In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  Beaugency  was  taken  several 
times.  Brandy,  broaddoth,  and  leather  are  the  chief  industrial 
products,  which,  together  with  the  excellent  wine  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, com,  flour,  and  wool,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  kings 
of  France  had  a  palace  at  Beaugency  in  the  14th  century.  CkdteaU' 
neufsur-Loire  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  B.  of  Orleans, 
and  has  wooUen-cloth  and  beet-root  sugar  factories  and  2994  inhabit- 
ants. CUrpf  prettilv  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Orleans,  has  2578  inhabitants.  This  town  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  nave  of  which  is  a  marble 
monument  to  Louis  XL,  who  was  buried  here.  The  monument  which 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Louis  and  his  wife,  Chariotte  of  Savoy, 
was  completed  in  1622.  It  figured  after  the  first  French  revolution  in 
the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  in  Paris,  but  was  replaced  in  the 
church  of  Cldry  in  1816.  Jargeau,  11  miles  E.  from  Orleans,  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  has  a  population 
of  2247.  ITeuny,  a  well-built  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  12  miles  by  railroad  W.  by  S.  from  Orleans,  has  4515  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  leather,  room-paper,  and  felt  hats,  and  trade 
largely  in  flour.  Patay  is  a  small  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  15  miles 
N.  W.  from  Orleans,  near  which  Jeanne  d'Aro  defeated  the  E^lish  in 
1429  and  took  Talbot  prisoner, 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  is  named  txom  its  chief  town, 
Pithiviers,  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
above  the  (Euf  (a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  lower  down  takes  the 
name  of  Essonne),  25  miles  N.E.  firom  Orleans,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance  and  3772  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  pretty-well 
built,  is  famous  for  its  almond-cakes  and  lark-pies.  Pithiviers,  which 
is  also  called  Piviers,  existed  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  square 
castle  was  built,  of  which  there  are  stiU  some  remains.  In  1058 
Henri  I.  took  both  town  and  castle.  The  EngUsh  unsuccessfully 
besieged  it  in  1350;  but  they  took  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
in  1428.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  took  it  in  1562,  and  again  in  1567. 
Henri  IV.  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  dismantled  in  1589.  Beaune' 
la-R6Uande,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Pithiviers,  near  the  Essonne,  has  a 
population  of  2212. 

8.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  Oien,  a  well-built 
town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  12  arches,  at  a  distance  of  86  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Orl&ms.  From  the  left  bimk  of  the  river  the  view, 
comprising  the  bridge  and  the  town,  built  along  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
which  is  surmounted  bv  the  church  of  St.-Louis  and  a  fine  old  castle 
in  good  preservation,  is  very  nretty.  Gien  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  5349  inhabitants,  inio  manufacture  porcelain  and  leather, 
and  trade  in  salt,  com,  wine,  saflyron,  and  wool.  The  castle  of  Gien 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  the  property  of  fetienne 
de  Vennandois,  a  descendant  of  his  second  son.  In  1410  the  marriage 
of  the  Count  of  Quise  to  the  daughter  of  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of 
Bouzgogne,  took  place  in  the  OMtto  of  Qien.    In  1420  the  treaty 
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called  the  League  of  Oien  was  aigned  in  it.  Here  Jeanne  d'Aro 
prevafled  upon  Charlea  YIL  to  maroh  upon  Beima.  In  1494,  Anne 
of  France,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIIL,  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  castle.  Francois  I.  inhabited  it  in  1628 ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
with  all  his  court  made  a  long  stay  in  it  in  1652.  Briare,  6  miles  K 
by  S.  from  Oien,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  point 
where  the  Briare  Canal  enters  that  river.  It  has  a  population  of 
8229,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal  ChdtiUon, 
farther  up  the  Loire  and  on  its  left  bank,  has  2785  inhabitants.  SuUy, 

13  miles  W,  from  Oien,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  has  a  population 
of  2158,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  La  Tremoille, 
which  was  restored  by  Henri  IV.'s  minister,  Sully,  who  resided  here 
after  the  death  of  his  master. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  of  Montargis,  the  chief  town, 
MwtargUt  situated  near  a  forest  of  the  same  name,  in  a  plain, 
40  miles  K  by  N.  from  Orleans,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  canaUi  of 
Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Loing,  which  complete  the  navigation  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  has  a  college,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  and  7800  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  pretty  well 
built,  has  cloth-factories,  tan-yards,  paper-miUs,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  saffron,  hides,  wool,  cattle,  &c.  The  moat  remarkable 
objects  at  Montaiigis  are  the  church  of  La-Hadeleine,  the  old  walls  of 
the  town,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  extensive  castle  of  Montaigis, 
which  was  erected  by  Charles  Y.  on  a  hill  that  commands  the  town. 
The  castle  was  of  elliptic  plan,  surrotmded  by  deep  ditches  and  strong 
walls,  flMiked  with  battlemented  towers.  Three  vast  courts  capable  of 
lodging  a  garrison  of  6000  men  surrounded  the  royal  apartments  which 
were  attached  to  the  keep,  and  contained  a  hall  184  feet  long,  55  feet 
wide,  and  lighted  through  17  noble  painted  windows.  The  interior  of  the 
hall  was  decorated  with  paintings;  over  one  of  the  six  fire-places,  by 
which  the  interior  was  heated,  was  a  painted  representation  of  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  Dog  of  Montaigis.  Montaigis  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  m  1427  br  the  English,  under  the  earls  of  Suffolk  and 
Warwick ;  they  took  it  however  in  1481,  but  were  forced  to  evacuate 
it  the  following  year.  It  surrendered  to  the  Great  Cond^  in  1652. 
ChdUau-Rinard,  situated  11  miles  £.  from  Montar^s,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the    Ouanne,  has  2878  inhabitants.     ChdtiUonraur-La^, 

14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Montargis,  on  the  canal  and  river  Loing,  has  a 
population  of  2067..  CourtenaVf  with  a  castle,  which  is  the  cradle  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Courtenay,  who  are  deecended  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  is  situati'd  15  miles  K  by  N.  from  Montargis,  on  the 
Uttle  river  Clare,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  and  has  2567  inhabitants. 
Lorrit,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
famous  for  its  ancient  charter  of  privileges,  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  Philippe  Auguste  in  1187,  is  situated  12  miles  S.W.  from 
MontargiSy  and  has  a  population  of  1847.  The  old  castle  or  palace 
of  Lorris,  of  which  there  are  stiU  remains  of  two  old  towers,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  11th  century  by  Philippe  I.  Louis  le  Ghros,  Louis  le 
Jeune,  and  Philippe  Auguste  resided  frequently  in  Loiris  castle,  and 
conferred  upon  it  numerous  privileges.  A  treaty  called  the  peace  of 
Lorris  was  concluded  in  the  town  between  St.-Louis,  and  Raimond, 
count  of  Toulouse.  The  castie  was  forsaken  by  the  royal  family  of 
France  in  the  14th  century ;  it  then  fell  to  ruin,  and  tiie  town  lost 
its  importance. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the.  Bishop  of  Orl^ns,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Orldans,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Paris,  and  belongs  to  the  1st  Military 
Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters.  It  rstums  two  members  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{IHctionnaire  d^  la  Pranee;  Statitiique  de  la  France;  Annuaire 
pour  Tiln  1858 ;  Official  Papers.) 
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LOKEBKN.    [Flavdebs,  East.] 

LOMBARDO-VENETIAN  KINGDOM,  or  Austrian  Italy,  is  com- 
posed of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  and  of  the  territoiy 
of  the  republic  of  Yenica  Its  boundaries  proceeding  from  east  to 
west  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli,  and  the  Camio  Alps,  which  separate  it 
from  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  several  offsets  of  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  the  Tyrol :  farther  to  the  nort^-west  it  is  boimded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  from  the  Ortler  Spitz  to 
Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Grisons.  From  Monte  Jorio, 
an  irregular  boundary-line,  not  very  definitely  marked  by  nature, 
divides  the  Lombard  territory  from  that  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino. 
This  boundary-line  between  the  two  states  terminates  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the 
river  Tresa.  Thence  southward,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river 
Ticino,  which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Lombardo-Yenetian  Kingdom,  and  divide  from  the  Sardinian  territories. 
The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern  boundaiy,  and  separates  it 
from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States,  except  in  one  part  of  the 
Modena  frontier,  where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  which  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  continues  to 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  Lombwdy.  In  the  delta  formed 
by  the  Po,  the  bnmch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'Ariano,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  named  Porto  di  Qoro,  marks  the  limits  between  the  Austrian 
and  Papal  territories.  The  eastern  botmdary  of  the  kingdom  is  formed 
by  the  Adriatic.  Its  limits  to  the  north-east  are  fixed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ausa,  west  of  the  Isonso. 


Until  the  rebellion  of  1848-9  Austrian-Italy  was  governed  by  a 
Yiceroy,  who  waa  generally  an  arch-duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
£unily,  and  resided  at  Milan :  it  consisted  of  two  great  administrative 
divisions :  1,  Provincie  Lombarde,  or  government  of  Milan ;  and  2, 
Provinde  Yenete,  or  government  of  Yenioe.  These  divisions  ac- 
knowledged for  their  respective  political  heads  the  governors  of  Milan 
and  Yenice.  Each  division  was  subdivided  into  provinces  called 
Delegazioni,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  delegate ;  each  province  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  was  a  commissary. 
The  districts  were  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each  commune  had 
a  podosta  for  its  local  magistrate.  Since  1848  until  very  recently 
Austrian  Italy  haa  been  governed  by  martial  law.  Fidid-Marahai 
Count  Badetsky,  the  govemoivgenera],  reaides  at  Yerona,  two  military 
commanders  under  him  have  their  head-quarters  respectively  at  Milan 
and  Yenice,  in  which  cities  are  the  supreme  courts  of  appeal  and 
finance^  After  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  Id  the  spring  of 
1854  the  civil  government  of  the  country  was  partially  re-established. 

By  the  division  of  the  Austrian  empire,  established  in  1849,  Lom- 
bard^ and  Yenice  form  two  of  the  crownlands  of  the  empire.  Lombardy 
is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  population  of  which 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  1850  and  1851  are  as  follows : — 


ProTinocs. 

Area  in  Square  If  ilea. 

PopnUtioii. 

Bergamo          • 

1616*8 

878,123 

Brescia       •        • 

•    • 

1S06*S 

856,225 

Como      •        • 

1090-2 

423,206 

Cremona     •        • 

•    • 

623*1 

204.558 

Lodi-e-Crema  •        < 

459-3 

218,844 

MantoTS     • 

•    • 

903*1 

270,100 

Milam)    • 

745-7 

604,512 

Paria 

.     • 

401*2 

171,622 

Bondrio   .        • 

1253*0 

98,550 

Total    . 

■        . 

8,298*0 

2,725,740 

The  orownland  of  Yenioe  contains  eight  provinces  as  follows  : — 


FroTinceo. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Belluno  .... 
PadoTa        .        •        •    • 
Bovigo    .... 
Treriao       .        •        •     . 
Udine,  or  Frinli 
Venice        .        •        •    • 
Verona    •        •        •        . 
Vieenxa      •        .        .    , 

1239-8 

831*0 

428-0 

929*1 

2519*8 

1056*1 

1094*2 

1083*4 

157,120 
812,765 
153,783 
286,199 
429,844 
298,425 
302,902 
340,694 

Total    . 

9,180-9 

2,281,732 

The  total  area  of  Austrian  Italy  then  is  17,479  square  miles ;  and  the 
total  population  in  1850  was  5,007,472. 

Befbre  the  regular  administration  waa  superseded  by  the  military 
government,  which  waa  established  in  consequence  of  insurrec* 
tionary  movements  and  the  invasion  of  the  Auatrian  territory  by  the 
Sardinians  in  1849,  the  governor  of  each  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Milan  and  Yenice  was  advised  and  assisted  by  a  central  oongregatian 
or  provincial  assembly,  consisting  of  landholders  and  deputies  from 
the  royal  towns,  of  which  there  were  several  in  each  provinoe.  Every 
province  returned  two  landholders,  one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble, 
as  deputies,  and  every  royal  town  returned  one  deputy.  The  respec- 
tive communal  or  municipal  councils  selected  three  persons,  out  of 
whom  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chose  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  were  elected  for  six  years.  These  congregations  were  not 
legislative  assembliesi,  but  boards  of  administration ;  they  settled  the 
proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general  and  local ;  they  inspected  the 
accounts  of  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  had  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their 
revenues.  They  could  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  was  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  landowners, 
one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who  concerned  them- 
selves especially  with  the  administration  of  the  municipal  and  com- 
munal finances  of  their  respective  districts.  The  communes  had  their 
own  councils,  and  a  complete  system  of  communal  administration  was 
established. 

The  administration  of  Austrian  Italy  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  and  other 
public  works,  for  whidi  immense  sums  were  dlBpersed  by  the  state 
independent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  communes  for  the  communal 
or  parish  roads.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
fiBw  communal  roads  in  Lombardy  deserving  the  name.  St.  Yalery  in 
his  '  Yoyages  en  Italic,'  observes  that  "nowhere  perhaps  on  the  conti- 
nent is  the  administration  of  the  roads  and  bridgea  more  actively  and 
usefully  employed  tium  in  Loinbardy.  The  roads  are  like  the  walks 
of  a  giurden,  and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care.  Thia 
govemmenl^  economical  and  panumonious  in  other  respects^  is  great 
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and  magnificent  in  this."  Among  other  public  works  of  great  utility 
must  he  mentioned  the  repairing  of  the  dykes  in  the  province  of 
Mantua ;  the  completion  of  the  great  canal,  called  Naviglio ;  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  moimtainous  districts  of  Bergamo :  the 
great  commercial  road  of  the  Splugen;  the  road  over  the  Stilfser 
Joch,  and  its  continuation  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gomo 
down  to  Lecco ;  completing  the  cathedral  of  Mihm ;  the  splendid 
bridge  at  Baffalora  on  the  Ticino ;  the  construction  of  railways  from 
Venice  to  Treviso;  from  Venice  through  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona 
to  Milan,  which  is  fdl  but  completed  from  Verona  to  Mantua,  and 
from  Milan  to  Oomo ;  and  finidly  the  measures  taken  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Po  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino  by  means  of 
steam-tugs. 

In  the  department  of  popular  education  the  Austrian  government 
has  extended  to-  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  the  same  general 
and  uniform  system  established  in  its  German  states.  The  elementary 
schools  were  first  opened  in  Lombardy  in  1822,  and  ten  years  after 
there  was  hardly  a  commime  without  its  school,  whilst  several  of  the 
more  extensive  and  populous  communes  had  two.  The  number  of 
communes  in  the  Lombard  provinces  is  2284,  and  the  elementary 
schools  for  boys  are  2038  and  those  for  girls  1852.  There  were  besides 
328  adult  schools,  25  infant  schools,  75  training  or  upper  schools,  and 
874  high  schools,  making  a  total  of  5192  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the 
crownland  of  Lombardy  in  1847^.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
crownland  of  Venice  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  2218. 

In  the  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of  provinces 
there  are  courses  of  methodical  teaching  for  those  who  are  intended 
for  schoolmasters.  There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lom- 
bardy Sunday  and  holiday  schools  for  children  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  or  for  those  below  that  age  who  cannot  on  account  of  their 
occupations  attend  the  daily  elementary  schools. 

From  the  upper  elementary  schools  boys  who  intend  to  puisne  their 
studies  pass  into  the  gymnasia,  of  which  there  are  64  in  Lombardy  and 
24  in  the  crownland  of  Venice.  The  gymnaaial  course  lasts  six  years, 
four  of  which  are  employed  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Roman  history. 
The  other  two  years  are  engrossed  by  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of 
the  classics,  algebra,  general  geog^phy,  and  histoiy,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  religious  instruction.  Besides  the  gymnasia  there  are 
numerous  private  institutions  for  youth  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  exercises  an  inspection  over  them.  There  are  two  general 
direzioni,  or  boards,  at  Milan  and  Venice,  for  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  establishments  for  secondary  or  grammar  education  throughout 
the  kingdom.  For  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  there  are  seveAd 
female  colleges,  mostly  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Teresa,  of  Saint  Frauds  of  Sales,  of  Santa  Chiara,  and  other  orders, 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth. 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  not  only  better  supplied  with 
elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Italian  state,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  a  universal  system  of  popular  education  has  been 
established.  With  regard  to  *  aeoondaiy '  or  gymnasial  education  this 
kingdom  is  also  better  provided  than  any  other  Italian  state,  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  excepted.  Above  the 
gymnasia  are  the  Lycea,  or  schools  of  philosophy,  of  which  there  are 
20  in  the  crownland  of  Lombardy  and  16  in  Uiat  of  Venice.  The 
Lycea  are  devoted  to  philosophical  studies,  and  the  course  lasts  two 
years.  Lastly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kingdom,  Padua  and  Pavia, 
supply  instruction  in  all  professional  branches  of  learning. 

The  object  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this  extensive  system  of 
education  was  dear  and  definite ;  it  proposed  to  form  a  population  of 
docile  but  not  indolent  or  ignorant  subjects ;  to  make  individuals  in 
general  contented  with  their  respective  stations  in  life,  without  pre- 
cluding any  one  from  using  his  honest  exertions  to  moJce  the  best  of 
that  station ;  and  also,  if  Ulents  and  opportunity  should  favour,  to 
rise  to  a  higher  one  without  injury  to  others  or  disturbance  to  sodety. 
The  emperor  Francis  being  urged,  says  St»  Valdry,  once  by  some 
Milanese  noblemen  to  prochum  a  distinct  criminal  statute  for  his 
Italian  territories,  as  the  Austrian  statute  was  considered  too  mild 
for  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  he  refused,  saying  that  the  spread  of 
education  and  civilisation  would  render  his  code  as  fit  for  Lombardy 
as  it  was  for  the  hereditary  states.  "  When  all  the  people  shall  \m 
able  to  i«ad,"  said  he,  "  they  will  stab  no  longer."  Events  since  1848 
have  blunted  the  point  of  this  hopeful  observation. 

The  Austrian  dvil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  force  in  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingdom.  According  to  this  system  trials  are  not  public. 
Bvery  species  of  torture  has  be^  abolished  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL 
The  Austrian  penal  code  also  abolished  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  retained  in  certain  cases — among  others, 
against  emigrants;  but  since  1849  the  Austrian  government  has 
violated  its  own  code  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
settled  in  Sardinia.  By  the  Austrian  law,  the  property  of  a  state 
prisoner  or  political  emigrant  who  will  not  surrender  himself  for 
tzial  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  for  the* 
benefit  of  his  &mily,  creditors,  and  heirs ;  and  it  is  restored  to  him 
on  his  return,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  after  his  death  if  he  dies  an 
emign^nt. 

Religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Austrian  laws.  The  Jews 
have  synagogues  at  Venice,  Mantua^  Padua,  and  otlier  towns. 
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The  Italian  regiments  are— eight  of  infantry  of  three  battalions' 
each,  one  battalion  of  light  infantf^,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry. 
These  are  numbered  among  the  other  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and,  like  them,  are  called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  empire. 
There  are  besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  Mantua  and  Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  the  police  service.  There  is  a  military 
collie  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  The  principal  station  of 
the  Austrian  navy  is  at  Venice,  where  there  is  a  college  for  cadets, 
also  a  corps  of  marines,  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artillery.  [Austria, 
vol.  L,  ooL  784.]  In  all,  the  number  of  the  military  furnished  by  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  86,000  men.  There  are 
eight  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  Mantua,  which  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  Peschiera,  Legnago,  Osopo,  Pizsdghettone,  Ro<X3a  d'Anfo,  Palma 
Nova,  and  Venice.  Since  the  late  rebellion  Verona  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  the  walls  being  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style.  The 
Austrian  troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  frontier 
places  belonging  to  neighbouring  states,  namely,  Piacenza  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  and  Ferrara  and  Comacchio  in  the  Papal  States.  The 
military  head-quarters  is  stationed  at  Verona. 

The  hierarchy  conslBts  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and  Venice, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  the  rank  of  patriarch,  and  18  bishops.  The 
parishes  number  4483,  and  the  clerical  seminaries  20. 

The  judiciary  in  ordinary  times  consists  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  both  for  dvil  and  criminal  matters,  in  eveiy  head  town  of  a 
province;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan  and  the  other  at 
Venice  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  supreme  court  for  the  whole  kingdom,  called 
ihe  Senate,  which  sits  at  Verona.  Two  commercial  courts  are  estab- 
lished, one  at  Milan  and  the  other  at  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller 
towns  is  a  Pretore,  or  inferior  judge. 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  increase  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soiL 

The  numerous  rivers  which  come  from  the  Alps  are  perennial,  and 
the  fields  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that  parched  condition  which 
those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
exhibit  in  siunmer.  The  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are 
those  of  Lombardy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest  provinces 
are  Sondrio  or  ValteUina,  and  Belluno. 

Lombardy  proper  produces  in  abundance  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  its  population,  com,  wine,  rice,  fruits, 
cheese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two  principal  artides  of  exportation 
are  silk  and  ride.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is  cultivated  are  the 
low  flats  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua,  Lodi-e-Crema,  Cremona,  and  part 
of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the  provinces  of  Padua  and  Rovigo.  The 
cultivation  of  rice,  which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently 
under  water  for  a  certain  period,  is  considered  by  many  as  productive 
of  diseases  among  ^e  peasantry.  The  other  articles  of  exportation 
are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi,  and  hemp,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo.  Salt  is  imported  from  Istria, 
Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manufactures,  besides  those  of  silk,  are  glass,  especially 
at  Venice,  paper,  ornamental  works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats.  There 
are  also  establishments  for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works. 
Lombardy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives  most 
of  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  uses  from  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  bookselling  and  publishing  trade,  although 
subject  to  the  censorship,  was  until  lately  more  flourishing  at  Milan 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put  together.  About  1000  new  works  of 
every  description  were  published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  journals  published  in  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  amounted 
to  nearly  40 ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  under  the  military  govern- 
ment which  has  lately  prevailed  the  g^reater  number  of  these  have 
been  suppressed.  Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  Milan  has  also  a  'conservatorio,'  or  college  for  musical 
pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establishments,  hospitals,  orphan  and  foundling 
asylums,  houses  of  industry,  '  monti  di  piet^'  &c,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom,  are  to  the  nimiber  of  88. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  m  ordinary  times  to  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have 
remained  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French 
administration,  but  the  respective  burdens  have  heen  somewhat  alle- 
viated. The  tax  which  the  French  government  had  put  on  those  who 
exercised  the  liberal  professions  has  been  abolished,  and  a  cheap 
postage  has  been  established.  Since  the  late  rebellion  the  provinces 
have  had  to  pay  more  than  one  forced  loan. 

Lombardy  takes  its  name  from  the  Zongohardi,  a  nation  of  andent 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (*  German.,'  40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi: 
he  describes  them  as  few  in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  appears  that  they  lived 
east  of  the  Elbe,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wamefridus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that  their  name 
was  Viniles,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Langobards, 
from  two  Teutonic  words,  'lang'  and  'hart,'  *  long-beards.'  The 
LoDgobards  joined  Arminiua  against  Maroboduus,  kiog  of  the  Suevi. 
(Tacit., '  Amial.,'  ii  46.) 
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During  the  dd  and  4th  centuries  of  our  era  the  Longobards  followed 
the  general  movement  of  the  northern  nations  towards  the  south,  and 
came  to  the  banlu  of  the  Danube,  where  we  find  them  aeting  as  allies 
of  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  orer  Norioum, 
and  bordered  on  the  region  then  ocoupied  by  the  Longobard&  The 
Longobards  afterwards  totally  defeated  and  almost  exterminated  the 
Heruli ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  they  ocoupied  part 
of  Pannonia,  under  their  king  Audoin.  Here  they  oame  in  contact 
with  the  Gepidse,  a  nation  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  which  the  Longobards,  with  the  assistanoe  of  the 
Avari,  a  tribe  of  the  Hunni,  totally  defeated. 

In  the  year  568  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near  Forum  Julii, 
and  led  the  Longobards  to  the  conquest  of  the  phuos  of  North  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors. 
Pavia  became  the  capital  of  the  Longobards.  After  Alboin's  death 
the  Longobards  elected  Clefo  as  his  suoceesor,  a.d.  578 ;  but  on  his 
being  murdered  by  a  servant,  eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became 
divided  among  a  number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Tidno,  or  Pavia,  a  duke 
of  Friuli,  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Beigamo,  a  duke  of  Brescia, 
besides  thirty  dukes  in  as  many  other  cities.  Under  these  dukes  the 
Longobards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  conquered  Tuscany, 
Liguria,  Umbria^  and  part  of  Campania.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
retained  Ravenna,  Bome  and  its  duchy,  Padua,  Genoa,  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, Naples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily.  After 
ten  ;ears  of  this  disorderly  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the  Longobards 
chose  for  their  king  Autans^  son  of  Clefo,  586 — 592.  His  reign  was 
prosperous :  he  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  Byzantines  on  the  other ;  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern 
Italy,  where  he  founded  the  diJcedom  of  Benevento.  After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodolinda,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Boiaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulfiis,  duke  of  Turin,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Longobards  as  their  king.  Agilulfiis,  through 
the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  became  a  Catholic,  most  of  his  coun^ymen 
being  Arians,  and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Theodolinda  built  the  church  and  pals^e  of  Monza,  where  was  depo- 
sited the  iron-crown  (so  called  from  a  nail,  said  to  be  from  the  oross 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted  inside  of  the  crovm),  which  has 
served  ever  since  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombafdy. 
Agilulfus  took  Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided 
with  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Agilulfus  died  in  615,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Adaloaldus,  under  the  regency  of  Theodolinda.  Adaloaldus, 
ten  years  after,  was  deposed,  and  Aiiovaldus  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
Ariovaldus  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  a.d.  636.  It  was  under  his 
reign  that  Columbanus,  the  Irish  monk  and  missionary,  i^r  passing 
through  Helvetia  and  Bhntia,  came  into  Italy  and  founded  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bobbio,  near  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  manuscripts. 

After  the  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Rothar,  son-in-law  of  Agilulfus,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first  who  made  a  compilation  of 
the  unwritten  laws  and  usages  of  the  Longobards,  and  published  them 
in  a  kind  of  barbarous  Latin,  under  the  name  of  '  Edicts'  with  his 
own  preface  and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Longobards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  population,  which 
continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  By  a  subsequent  law  of 
King  Liutprand,  who  made  considerable  additions  to  the  edict  of 
Rothar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longobard  woman, 
the  children  bom  from  such  a  marrisge  were  Roman,  and  followed  the 
condition  of  the  father.  Pecuniary  compensation  was  awarded  for 
most  personal  injuries.  Adultery  and  theft  were  punished  wi^  death. 
The  judges  were  enjoined  to  decide  causes  within  a  limited  number 
of  da^s.  Duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its  practice  was  characterised 
by  Liutprand  as  absurd. 

With  regard  to  the  political  system  of  the  Longobards,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  federation  under  an  elective  king,  who  was  the  chief 
of  the  nation.  When  Autaris  was  elected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general 
assembly  agreed  to  give  one  half  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  royal  office  and  state,  but  in  other  respects  they  acted  as  sovereigns 
in  their  respective  duchies,  each  making  wars  and  conquests  on  his 
own  account,  as  appears  by  the  chronicles  and  also  by  the  letters  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  The  orders  and  enactments  of  the  king 
required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  army  (for  the  two  words  are 
used  as  synonymous)  of  the  Longobards.  The  kmg  was  supreme 
judge  and  commander,  but  not  absolute  legislator.  These  relations 
were  maintained  with  tolerable  fairness  among  the  Longobards  them- 
selves, but  the  '  Roman'  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Longobards  were 
looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  subject  race.  They  had  neither  the 
same  political  nor  civil  rights  as  the  conquerors;  they  had  no  voice  in 
their  assemblies ;  they  had  no  appeal  against  the  caprice  of  their  Longo- 
bard rulers;  they  lived  among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  but  in  any  afiairs  between  them  and  the  Longobards  thc^  wen 
judged  by  Longobard  judges  and  according  to  the  Longobaid  law. 

Rothar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thuscia  Lunensis,  or  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa^  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
died  A.D.  658,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rodoaldus,  who  after  five 
years'  reign  was  killed  by  a  Longobard  for  having  seduced  his  wifei 
Aripertus,  a  nephew  of  queen  Theodolinda,  being  dected  in  his  place, 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  when  he  died,  and  his  two  sons  Pertharitus 
and   Godebertus   divided   the   supreme   authority   between    them. 


Godebertus  however  conspired  against  his  brother,  who  was  obliged 
to  run  away ;  but  Godebertus  himself  was  killed  by  Ghimoaldus,  a 
chief  from  Benevento,  who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  a.d.  662. 
Grimoaldus  was  an  able  and  warlike  usurper.  He  defeated  the  fVanka, 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  AstL  Shortly  after, 
Constans  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  grandson  of  Heraclius, 
having  landed  with  an  army  at  Tarentum  with  the  intention  of 
recovering  Italy  from  the  Longobards,  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to 
Benevento,  of  which  Romnaldus,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  was  duk&  Grimo- 
aldus marched  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  son,  and  obliged 
Constans  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Naples.  Under  the  reign  of 
Grimoaldus,  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Italy  with  all 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Longobard  king. 
The  king  sent  him  to  lus  son  the  duke  of  Benevento,  who  assigned  to 
him  the  towns  and  territories  of  Boianum,  Sspinum,  ^semia,  and 
other  places  in  the  country  of  Samnium,  which  had  remained  desolate 
in  consequence  of  the  wsrs.  Warnefridus  (b.  v,  ch.  29)  adds  that  the 
descendants  of  those  Bulgarians  continued  there  in  his  days,  "and 
although  they  spoke  Latin,  had  not  lost  the  use  of  the  language  of 
their  ancestors '"  a  remarkable  passage,  which  shows  that  the  general 
language  of  Italy  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  wss  still  ^e  Latin,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  northern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

Grimoaldus  died  at  Pavia,  A.D.  671.  After  his  death  the  exile 
Pertharitus,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  England,  returned,  and  by 
tmiversal  consent  resumed  the  crown.  Pertharitus  reigned  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  688,  leaving  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  married 
Ermelinda,  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady.  Cunipertus  was  driven  away  by 
Alachis,  duke  of  Tarentum,  but  he  returned,  defeated  and  killed 
Alachis,  and  resumed  the  crown.  In  the  meantime  Romualdus,  duke 
of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  from 
the  Byzantines,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  Cunipertus  died  in 
the  year  700.  Hu  infant  son  Linpertus  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertus^ 
duke  of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  crown.  Asprandiis,  whom  Cuni- 
pertus had  appointed  guardiaa  to  his  son,  fled  into  Boiaria  with 
Liutprand,  the  son  of  Asprandus.  Nine  years  afterwards  they  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bavarians,  and  after  a  battle,  in  which  An* 
pertus  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus,  Asprandus 
was  acknowledged  king  of  the  Longobards ;  he  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Liutprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  consent,  a.i>.  71  S. 

liutprandus  reigned  thirty*two  years.  He  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Longobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  but  after- 
wards made  peace  with  the  Byzantines  and  restored  Ravenna,  was 
fiiendly  with  the  Pope  Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at 
that  time  were  alienated  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  consequence  of 
the  schism  of  the  Iconoclssts;  and  he  was  also  friendly  with  Charles 
Martel,  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  against  the  Saracens^  who  had 
entered  IVovence  in  the  year  789.  Liutprand  raised  many  churches 
and  other  buUdings.  His  laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors Rothar  and  Grimoald,  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the 
Longobards.  Liutprand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his  misconduct^ 
when  Ratchis,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  king.  Ratchis,  after  five 
years'  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the  crown,  and  went  to  Rome, 
and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  became  a  monk.  Ratchis 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Astolphus.  Astolphus  took  Ravenna 
in  751,  and  put  an  end  fo  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs,  attacked  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that  city  also  to  his  authority. 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  came  twice  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope, 
and  each  time  defeated  Astolphus  near  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  give 
up  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis,  and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  bestowed 
upon  the  Roman  see.  Astolphus  died  in  756,  and  Desiderius,  a 
Longobard  duke,  was  elected  his  successor.  Desiderius  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  Astolphus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolphus,  but  likewise  devastated  the  duchy  of  Romei 
The  Pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for  assistance.  Charle- 
magne came  into  Italy  a.d.  774,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  carried  him 
prisoner  into  France,  where  he  became  a  monk.  Adeldus,  son  oi 
Desiderius,  fled  to  Constantinople,  firom  whence  he  returned  to  Italy 
with  some  troops,  and  fell  in  battle.  The  kingdom  of  the  Longobards 
ended  with  Desiderius,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  territories 
became  subject  to  Charlemagne. 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  6t  the  Longobards  by  Charlemsgne 
did  not  destroy  the  political  existence  of  that  people.  They  retained 
their  laws  and  institutions,  their  property,  and  their  numerous  and 
powerful  nobility;  they  continued  a  nation  and -a  kingdom,  subject 
however  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks.  At  Pavia,  which  was  uxen 
the  capital  of  the  country,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  were 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombsrdy  as  kings  of  Italy,  previous 
to  their  coronation  at  Rome  as  emperors  of  the  West  and  kings  of 
the  Romans.  The  Longobard  code  continued  in  force  for  the 
Longobard  population,  while  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, or  Romans,  as  they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law. 
The  name  of  Lombardy  was  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the 
former  dominions  of  the  Longobards :  the  duchies  of  Spoleto,  Friuli, 
Tuscany,  and  Benevento,  although  some  of  them  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  not  included  in  the  general 
name. 

The  feudal  system,  according  to  which  the  possetaion  of  land  was 
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the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  oooBtitutod  his  liability  to  military  Mrvica 
uid  feudal  dutiee,  waa  more  fuUy  developed  under  the  suooeeeon  of 
Charlemagne,  whan  areiy  duke,  count,  or  marquia  divided  and  sub- 
divided the  land  belonging  to  him  among  numeroua  subfeudatories 
called  vavassors,  who  swore  fealty  and  homage  to  him,  and  were 
bound  to  follow  him  to  the  wars. 

About  the  9th  century,  the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls, 
which  had  been  rased  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians^  Saracens,  and  other 
predatory  banda  The  towns  had  retained  the  ancient  system  of 
ouria^  or  municipalities,  and  the  citiaena  elected  their  own  magistrates. 
The  distinction  between  Longobard  and  Boman  became  ^adually 
obliterated  among  the  people;  they  became  all  Italians  or  Lombards 
together. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  the  crown  of  Italy 
was  disputed  for  about  70  years  among  a  suooension  of  pretenden^ 
Italians  and  Buigundians,  imtil  Otho  L  of  Saxony  seiaed  it  with  a 
firm  band,  and  waa  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  A.D.  961.  Otho 
and  his  successors  resided  chiefly  in  Germany ;  they  came  now  and 
then  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  geneiaUy  pitched  their 
tents  and  held  their  sovereign  court  in  the  plain  of  UonoagUa  near 
Piacenaa,  whither  all  the  great  feudatories  of  Lombardy  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  were  summoned  to 
pay  their  homage,  and  to  listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and 
'placita.'  But  with  the  emperor^s  return  to  Germany  the  great 
vassals  retired  to  their  castles,  and  the  magiatrates  and  biwops 
returned  to  their  cities.  Each  town  and  district  was  in  a  manner 
independent  of  every  other,  all  aoknowledgiDg  allegiance  to  a  distant 
sovereign.  A  veil  covers  the  first  period  of  the  histoiy  of  the  muni* 
cipal  emancipation  of  the  towns  of  Lombardy;  it  seems  to  have 
grown  silently  under  the  reign  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the 
citiaens  slowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  attention  to 
their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  we  find  discord  first 
breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between  the  various  classes  of 
the  population.  The  vavassori,  or  inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there 
were  several  gradations^  rose  in  arms  against  the  great  noblee,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  orchbiahop  Henbert  The  archbishop  defeated 
them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined  bv  the  mal- 
contents from  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  appealed  to  the  emperor 
Courad,  who  came  to  Italy  in  1036,  and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the 
archbishop.  Heribert  soon  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  deigy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people,  and  in  order  to  defend  himself  agunst  the  imperial  forces 
he  called  to  arms  the  people  of  every  dirtriot  of  the  town,  without 
distinction  of  condition.  Till  this  time  the  use  of  arms  had  been  a 
priviloga  of  the  nobles.  On  this  occasion  Heribert  introduced  the 
caroocio,  or  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the 
Israelites,  with  the  great  banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  waa 
drawn  in  the  midst  of  tiie  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders, 
who  from  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the  fight 
By  degrees  every  dty  adopted  the  caroccio,  which  became  a  kind  of 
pcdladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  independence.  Thus  it  waa 
that  the  episcopal  government  of  Milan  and  other  citiea  prepared  the 
way  for  their  municipal  liberty.  In  1041  ^e  plebeians^  or  burghers, 
headed  by  Lanco,  himself  a  noble,  rose  against  the  class  of  nobles, 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  archbishop 
Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  emigrated 
with  the  rest  The  nobles,  being  joined  by  others,  blockaded  Milan, 
and  reduced  the  citizens  to  famine,  when  alter  three  years  Lanio 
managed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatioQ,  and  the  nobles  returned. 

In  1059  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest  of 
Lombardy  on  account  of  Uie  married  clergy.  The  church  of  Milan 
had  its  peculiar  litmrgy  uid  system  of  discipline  (called  Ambroaian 
from  its  great  bishop  St.  Ambrose),  according  to  which  married  men 
could  be  ordained  priests,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives^ 
though  an  unmarried  prieat  could  not  marry  after  his  ordination. 
This  quarrel  agitated  the  city  till  the  time  of  Pope  Oragory  VIL, 
when  the  archbishops  of  Milan  became  gradually  dependent  on 
Borne,  received  the  pallium  from  the  Pope,  and  swore  obedience  to 
him.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the 
Roman  discipline,  and  the  regulation  waa  enforced  of  sot  admitting 
any  persons  to  oxdera  except  unmairied  men. 

In  the  great  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and 
other  Lombard  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  the  nobility,  who  were 
mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor,  but  at  last  in  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Countess  Matilda  and  her  second 
husband  Quelph,  with  whom  they  formed  an  allianoe^  It  was  during 
this  long  struggle  that  the  dties  really  established  their  independenoe, 
acknowledging  no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicars.  The  citiaena 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates^  whom  they 
styled  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  commsnded  the  militia ; 
they  were  chosen  from  three  orders,  namely,  captains,  or  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  vavassori,  and  burghers.  Laws  snd  written  constitutions 
were  few  in  those  times^  and  w  consuls  enforoed  the  onstoma  and 
precedents,  which  wore  collected  in  1216  in  a  kind  of  oode^  and 
publiahed  at  Milou  and  other  cities.    The  war  of  the  investitures 


over,  the  citiea  oontinned  to  acknowledge,  at  least  nominally, 
the  emperor's  sovereignty  over  Italy. 

The  tiombard  cities  liaving  now  secured  their  municipal  Ubertiea 
bogan  to  fight  among  themselves.  Milan  and  Pavia  were  nvala  of  old; 
and  Cremona,  which  waa  the  third  great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also 
jealous  of  Milan;  but  before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one 
another  they  bogan  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours :  Cremona 
attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  attacked  Lodi  and 
Novara.  At  last  Lombardy  became  divided  between  two  parties :  that 
of  which  Milan  was  the  head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  aud  Tortona; 
and  the  other  consiated.of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  Lodi  and  Como. 

In  1107  the  Milanese  commenced  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi, 
destroyed  their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last,  in 
June  1111,  took  the  town,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  plundered 
the  rest,  rased  their  houses,  and  drove  the  survivors  to  the  neigh- 
bourinjg  villages.  The  spot  is  stlU  known  by  the  name  of  Lodi- 
Vecchia  The  people  of  Pavia  on  their  side  took  Tortona  and  burnt 
it.  In  1118  the  Milanese  began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  iu 
1127  was  obliged  to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of 
their  town  were  raoed;  but  in  the  year  1154  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
stauSen  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia, 
aud  afterwards  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome.  He  ordered  the  Milanese 
to  let  their  neighbours  of  Lodi  live  in  peace,  and  aXLow  them  to 
rebuild  their  town.  The  Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and 
the  war  began  between  the  emperor,  joined  by  the  militia  of  Pavia 
and  Cremona,  on  one  side,  and  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  the 
other.  The  war  lasted  aeveral  years,  and  horrid  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted by  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  obliged  to  surrender,  in 
March  1162 ;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  leave  the  town  with  all 
they  could  carry,  after  which  Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  aa  it 
had  treated  Lodi — to  be  razed  to  the  ground;  and  the  people  of 
Cremona,  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como  readily  executed  the  sentence. 

Frederick  having  returned  to  Germany,  his  officers  and  podestas 
treated  the  Milanese  and  other  Lombards  with  the  most  unsparing 
rigour,  and  oppressed  them  in  every  way.  The  emperor  was  applied 
to  for  redress,  but  in  vain.  At  last  a  general  spirit  pervaded  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  and  extended  to  those  of  the  marches  of  Verona 
and  Treviso  b^ond  the  Adige.  In  April  1167  a  secret  conference  was 
held  by  deputies  of  the  various  cities  m  the  convent  of  Pontida,  in  the 
territory  of  Bergamo ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  league  for  the 
common  protection,  and  to  assist  the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  city. 
Pope  Alexander  IIL  declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombanl 
league,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  citiea-^remona,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacensa,  Verona,  Vicensa, 
Padua,  Venice,  Treviso,  and  Lodi,  which  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
rest  The  league  was  afterwards  joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  R^gio^ 
Bobbio,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remained 
attached  to  the  emperor's  party,  and  as  the  Marquia  of  Montferrat 
took  the  same  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuilding  MUan  founded  a  new 
town  on  the  borders  of  Montfefrat,  which  they  called  Alessandria, 
from  the  name  of  their  protector.  The  towns  reestablished  their 
consular  governments,  snd  a  kind  of  federal  diet  was  sssembled  at 
Modena,  composed  of  consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  styled 
rectors  of  the  league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  union  lasted 
only  as  long  aa-  the  content  with  Frederick,  after  which  it  dissolved 
xtselt  The  league  however  carried  its  purpose  bravely  for  the  time. 
After  several  campaigns  the  Lombard  militia  completely  defeated  the 
Imperial  army  at  Legnano  in  May  1176,  took  the  emperor^s  camp,  and 
Frederick  was  obligeii  to  escape  alone  to  Pavia.  This  led  to  a  truce, 
snd  afterwards  to  the  peace  of  Constance  in  1183.  By  this  celebrated 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  for  regulating 
questions  which  arose  between  the  Qerman  empire  and  the  North 
Italian  states^  the  cities  were  confirmed  in  their  independent  adminis- 
tration ;  they  had  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of 
the  emperor  aa  king  of  Italy  and  their  suserain. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  independence  being 
termini^ed  they  soon  fell  again  to  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  to  check  their  internal  factions,  adopted 
the  institution  of  the  Podesta,  which  Frederick  had  first  introduced. 
This  officer  was  a  kmd  of  dictator ;  he  was  supreme  judge,  assisted 
however  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  had  the  right  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  territory  of  another 
town,  and  from  among  the  nobility,  and  changed  generally  every  year. 
It  was  imagined  that  by  choosing  a  stranger  impartiality  might  be 
better  secured.  Milan  <£o8e  in  1186  for  its  podesta  Uberto  Visconti, 
of  Piaoenaa.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  magistrates  of  various 
kinds.  In  1198  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  nobles 
and  the  'popolani,'  or  burghers.  The  latter  insisted  on  having  their 
separate  councils;  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  the  vavassori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  also  had  each  their  own  council  Each  of  these  coun- 
cils ('credenae')  had  its  consuls,  who  made  edicts  for  those  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction ;  but  the  four  credenze^  and  those  they 
represented  generally,  resolved  themsdves  into  two  parties,  tha 
nobles  and  the  popohini  The  nobles  were  haughty  and  overbear- 
ing towards  others  and  quarreUome  among  themselves;  and  tha 
burghers  on  their  part  aa  they  became  wealthier  would  no  longer 
brook  their  assumed  superiority.     The  consequence  was  that  the 
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nobles  were  driven  oub  of  Milan  and  Brescia;  but  they  returned, 
being  supported  by  their  friends  from  Cremona  and  other  places. 
Beggio,  Bologna^  and  other  cities  were  likewise  distracted.  Besides 
tiiese  internal  feuds  there  was  the  old  rivalry  among  the  towns,  which 
revived  after  their  united  contests  with  the  emperor  had  terminated. 
The  interminable  list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Boss!  and 
other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  account  of  the  origin  of  most 
of  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignation  mixed  with  contempt ;  people 
were  killed,  property  was  destroyed,  and  famiUes  were  made  unhappy 
by  these  absurd  feuds. 

It  has  been  said  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the  Italian  free 
cities  prospered ;  the  real  truth  is  that  some  of  them  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  It  is  observed  that  a  number  of  towns  which 
are  mentioned  as  being  of  importance  in  the  11th  century,  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  18th.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florence,  but  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and  calamities 
of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa.  Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the 
wealth  of  the  great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages ;  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  their  territory,  their  manufactures  in  which 
they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  practice  of  their  citizens  of 
lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout  Europe,  whence  the  name 
of  Lombard  became  synonymous  with  that  of  banker  as  weU  as 
usurer.  But  however  flourishing  the  cities  might  be,  the  subject 
country  had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
Bufierers  in  the  contiaual  wars  between  them  were  the  unfortunate 
country  people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no  political  rights,  had 
no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  were  doomed  to  sufler  from  both  parties, 
who  treated  them  like  dogs. 

In  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  Frederic  II.  the  Lombard 
cities  were  divided :  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Modena  were  against 
the  emperor ;  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena,  R^^o,  were  for  him.  But 
his  most  effective  ally  was  Eccelino  da  Romano,  whom  the  Veronese 
had  made  their  podesta.  In  1287  Frederick  attacked  the  Milanese  and 
their  aUies  at  Cortenova,  near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  Still  the  emperor  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  advantage, 
and  Milan  was  saved.    A  desultory  war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers  of 
Milan  induced  the  latter,  who  were  dissatisfled  with  the  podesta  for 
favouring  the  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct  podesta,  or  magistrate  for 
themselves,  as  they  had  already  a  separate  credenza  and  separate 
consuls.  They  chose  for  this  office  Piagano  della  Torre,  lord  of  Valsesina, 
on  whose  death  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  for  their  chief 
magistrate,  with  the  title  of  '  Elder,' '  Anziano  della-Oredenza,'  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Martino  expelled  Paolo  di  Soresina,  the  podesta  of 
the  nobles;  the  latter  then  had  recourse  to  Eccelino  da  Romano. 
Eccelino  advanced  towards  Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  the 
Adda,  but  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  in 
attempting  a  retreat  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his 
wounds,  in  October,  1259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Martino  della 
Torre,  unable  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry,  engaged  Pelavicino 
(a  former  friend  of  Eccelino)  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five  years  and  a  pension.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent  afterwards  of  hiring 
mercenaiy  troops,  or  condottieri  The  Milanese  emigrants  were 
besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago,  near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted 
their  provisions  and  the  water  of  the  wells,  and  their  horses  having 
died,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  public  view,  and  kept 
there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of  Lodi  and 
Novara  as  their '  signore,'  or  lord,  which  in  those  small  communities 
implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than  that  wMoh  he  had  at  Milan. 
The  fashion  spread ;  Cremona  chose  for  its  lord  the  marquis  Pelavi- 
cino; Verona  chose  Martino  della  S<»la;  Mantua,  the  Count  San 
Bonifazio ;  Ferrara,  the  Marquis  of  Este,  kc  The  desire  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  from  factions  induced  the  citizens  to  submit  to  a 
chief  who  could  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly  required  of  him 
to  punish  quickly  and  severely  those  who  troubled  the  public  peace. 
They  preferred  summary  and  often  brutal  justice  to  anarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Perego,  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  named 
to  the  see  the  canon  Otho  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and  powerful  family, 
who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles  some  years  before.  But  as 
the  Delia  Torre  family  opposed  his  coming  to  liOlan,  considering  him 
as  an  emigrant,  the  archbishop  elect  continued  for  several  years  to 
remain  on  the  estates  of  his  family  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  he 
collected  many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della  Torre  havizig  died  in 
12(53,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him  as  lord  of  Milan/Lodi,  and 
Novara,  to  which  he  added  Como,  Vercelli,  and  Beigamo,  which  towns 
elected  him  as  their  lord.  Thus  tiie  foundation  was  laid  of  that 
consolidation  of  Lorn  hardy  into  cue  state  which  in  after  times  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della  Torre  died 
in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Napoleone  della  Torre. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  X.  m  1276,  Archbishop  Visconti 
took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecco,  and  at  last  marched  against 
Milan.  Napoleone  della  ToiTe  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  he  and  his  relations  were  confined 


in  cages,  after  the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martina  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city. 
A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop  Visconti,  whom 
they  saluted  as  *  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.'  This  occurred  in  January. 
1277. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  hereditary,  was  at  firsts 
at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the  people,  who,  at  the 
death  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  successor.  The  council  of  the 
elders  continued  to  discuss  the  laws  which  the  lord  proposed,  to  levy 
the  taxes,  superintend  the  expenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other 
functions  of  a  legislature.  But  gradually,  and  especially  from  the 
time  of  Bemab5  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  farm  the  revenue,  make 
war,  and,  in  short,  exercise  all  the  acts  of  sovereignty.  In  the  14th 
century  the  Visconti  ranked  among  the  most  powerful  Italian  princes. 
They  extended  their  dominions  not  only  over  Lombardy  proper, 
north  of  the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Asti,  Ales* 
sandria,  Bobbie,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  Bologna,  and 
other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  (3aleazzo  Visconti  received  in 
1395,  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  the  title  of  'Duke  of  Milan  and 
Count  of  Pavia.'  The  charter  of  investiture  included  26  towns  and 
their  territories,  extending  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagoona 
of  Venice.  Besides  these  he  obtained  also  possession  by  force  or 
fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  attack  it  with  all  his  forces,  when  he  died  of  the  plague,  in 
September,  1402.  In  the  following  century  the  duchy  of  Milan 
became  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits.  The  Venetians  took 
the  three  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  between  the 
Mindo  and  the  Adda,  which  lub  river  became  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  Bellinzona,  and  other 
valleys  north  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  duchy  of  Milan  likewise 
lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont  its 
boundary  was  the  Sesia,  including  within  its  limits  the  extensive 
province  of  Novara,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories. 
The  duchy  of  Milan  therefore,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Visconti  and 
their  successors  the  Sforza,  from  whom  it  came  into  possession  of 
Charles  V.,  extended  about  70  miles  north  to  south  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  west  Its  principal  cities  were  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Cremona.  Mantua  formed  a  separate  duchy  until  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  These  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombardy  proper. 

The  duchy  of  Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained 
under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  declined  greatly  from 
its  former  prosperity.  With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  Lombardy  began  to  recover.  But  it  was  under  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvements  of  every  sort  proceeded  with 
rapid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The 
population  also  Increased  rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900,000,  and  in  1770 
it  was  1,130,000.  Joseph  II.  pursued  the  career  of  improvement  in 
Lombardy.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  people  of 
Lombardy  grew  attached  to  the  Austrian  sway.  Austria  continued  to 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1796.  By  the 
peace  of  Campoformio  of  the  follomng  year  Austria  gave  up  Milan 
and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensation  for  them  and  Belgium, 
which  was  also  taken  from  her  by  the  French,  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which  Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and 
Mantua,  or  Lombardy  Proper,  were  constituted  first  as  a  republic 
dependent  on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of  which 
Napoleon  I.  made  himself  king  in  1805.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  L  retook  from 
Austria  the  Venetian  territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy, 
styling  the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  this 
new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third  of  Italy.  He  added 
to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Legations,  and  lastly  in  1808  the  Pa^ial 
Marches.  The  whole  population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  6,000,000. 
In  1814  the  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  the  emperor  Francis  again  took  possession  of  his  former  territories 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of  Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation 
for  his  loss  of  Belgium ;  and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  Con* 
gress  of  Vienna.  The  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their 
former  sovereigns ;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and  Marches 
to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  constituted  the  territory  of 
Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a  kingdom,  styled  Lombardo-Veneto^ 
which  was  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Austria. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aspirations  and  disappointed 
national  feelings  of  the  Italians,  who  regret  being  dependent  on  a  foreign 
power,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  was  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  1848  in  a  thriving  and  pro- 
gressive condition,  and  that  it  was  the  best  administered  country  in 
Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tuscany.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
late  insurrection,  and  of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  is  given  in  the  artide 
AusTBiA.  The  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  the  two  crownlands  axe 
noticed  in  separated  articles.     [See  Italy  in  SupFLEarsNT.] 

LOMBEZ.    [Gbbs.] 

LOMBOK,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying  betwMa  8* 
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and  9°  a  lat,  116°  and  lir"*  E.  long.,  haa  the  ialand  of  Bali  on  the  west 
and  that  of  Sumbbawa  on  the  east.  Its  mean  length  and  breadth  are 
respectiyely  5d  miles  and  45  miles.  The  suiface  of  the  island  is  moun- 
tainons.  Two  ranges  run  along  the  north  and  south  coasts,  inclosing 
a  well>watered  plaw  laid  oat  in  rice*fielda.  In  the  northern  range  is 
a  volcanic  peak  above  12,000  feet  high.  On  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains maise  and  coffee  are  grown.  The  island  is  well  cultivated,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  springs  of  water  which  feed  several  smaU  streams,  some  of  which 
fall  into  the  sea  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour 
named  Ampanam.  Trading  ships  and  whalers  resort  to  Ampanam 
for  provisions,  procuring  from  the  natives  abundant  supplies  of  oxen, 
swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  is 
named  Mataram.  There  is  a  town  named  Lalm-Hadje  on  the  east 
coast^  and  a  good  roadstead  at  Peejow.  The  inhabitants,  who  num- 
bered about  305,000  in  1852,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Java  and 
Borneo  :  their  chief  food  is  rice,  of  which  they  export  laige  quantities. 
Lombok  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Ball,  who 
may  now  be  considered  to  be  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch.  [Ball]  The 
Dutch  claim  Lombok  as  one  of  their  colonial  possessions  in  the  east. 
The  ponies  of  Lombok  are  in  high  repute  in  the  east 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  extends 
between  56**  and  56°  20'  N.  hit,  4°  80'  and  4°  42'  W.  long.,  in  a 
direction  from  N.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  about  24  miles,  and  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  and  W.  by  Dumbartonshire. 
The  southern  portion,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  its  length,  is  from 
4  to  7  miles  wide,  and  contains  several  well-wooded  islands.  The  whole 
number  of  islands  is  about  thirty.  North  of  Luss  in  Dumbartonshire 
the  lake  becomes  gradually  narrower.  It  coven  a  surface  of  45  square 
miles.  Its  genend  depth  is  about  20  fftthoms,  but  in  some  places  its 
depth  is  120  fathoms.  The  surface  is  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  a  graat  number  of  small  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains ;  the  Endrick  is  the  ozdy  con- 
siderable stream  whidi  falls  into  it.  [Stirlinqshibe.]  Loch  Lomond 
is  famous  for  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  which  its  banks  exhibit. 
The  country  around  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but 
fertile,  rich,  and  well  cultivated :  it  is  dotted  with  gentlemen's  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  plantations,  while  the  lake 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery.  Where  the  lake  begins  to 
narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises  its  head  3197  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Arrochar  hills  rise  on  the  other  side  with  a  steep 
acclivity  and  with  bare  and  rocky  simimits  to  nearly  the  same  elevation 
as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  completely 
inclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark  mountain  masses. 

LONATO.    rBBBSOiA.] 

LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  mostly  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
about  60  miles  W.  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river  to  the  Nore 
Light,  or  about  40  miles  direct  distance.  The  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  m  51°  80'  47-59"  N.  Ut,  6'  48-2"  W.  long.  The 
tides  influence  the  Thames  as  high  as  Teddington,  and  steam-boats 
ascend  it  to  Hampton  Court,  but  ship-navigation  terminates  below 
London  Bridge.  At  London  Bridge  the  tide  flows  5  hours  and  ebbs 
7  hours.  The  velocity  upwards  on  an  average  is  about  8  miles  an 
hour ;  downwards  about  34  miles  an  hour.  The  rise  of  the  tide  at 
the  London  Docks,  on  an  average  of  spring-tides,  is  18  feet ;  neap-tides 
is  14  feet  The  width  of  the  Thames,  between  London  Bridge  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  varies  from  about  300  to  400  yards ;  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  the  river  makes  a  great  bend,  the  direction  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge  being  north  and  south,  while  Westminster  Bridge  is 
nearly  west  and  east,  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  is  intermediate, 
north-west  and  south-east  The  volume  of  the  Thames,  immediately 
above  the  tidal  influence,  haa  been  calculated  to  be  equal  to  about 
1337  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  115,516,800  cubic  feet  per  day. 

London  stands  on  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of  beds  of  day  and 
gravel,  beneath  which  is  the  geological  formation  denominated  the 
London  Clay.  The  gravel-beds  are  thickest  and  most  numerous  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  convey  water  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, especially  in  the  city,  where  there  sjre  many  springs  which  would 
rise  to  the  surface,  but  they  are  now  nearly  all  covered  in,  and  supply 
water  tu  pumps.  For  manufacturing  purposes  wells  are  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  in  some  places  deeper,  and  a  large 
supply  of  water  is  thus  obtained.  The  Fleet  River,  Walbrook,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  which  formerly  flowed  through  London,  now 
pasa  under  it  in  the  sewer& 

The  mean  temperature  in  London  is  50'5°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  about  48°.  The  mean  temperature  in  each 
month  is  as  follows :— January  36*34°  Fahr.,  February  39*6°,  March  42°, 
April  47-61°,  May  65-4°,  June  59-36°,  July  6297°,  August  62*9°, 
September  57*7°,  October  50*79°,  November  42*4,  December  88*71°. 
The  temperature  in  the  summer  seldom  rises  to  80°  in  the  shade, 
but  has  been  known  to  reach  96° ;  it  seldom  falls  in  winter  to  20° 
during  the  day,  but  has  sunk  as  low  as  5°  below  zoro  at  night  In 
1813-14  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  so  as  entirely  to  stop  the  navi- 
gation above,  London  Bridge,  and  it  has  been  partially  frozen  over 
three  or  four  times  since.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  29*74  inches;  the  mean  elevation  is  30*356  inches;  the 
mean  depression  is  29*075  iuches.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which 


falls  in  the  year  is  25  inches.    Fogs  occasionally  occur  in  the  winteri 
and  are  sometimes  exoeedingly  dense. 

London  is  the  largest  dty  at  present  existing  in  the  world,  and  is  • 
probably  the  largest  that  ever  has  existed  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
slopes  gently  upwards.  The  right  bank  is  a  uniform  flat  As  a  com- 
pact mass  of  houses  the  metropolis  may  be  taken  as  a  pandlelogram 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  34  miles  in  width — ^thus  covering  an  area 
of  21  square  miles.  There  are  besides  some  continuous  lines  of  houses 
extending  to  suburban  towns,  which  are  included  in  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  as  a  part  of  the  metropolis.  The  returns  for  1851  include 
in  the  London  district  an  area  of  78,029  acres,  or  121*92  square  miles, 
which  are  equal  to  a  circle  of  more  than  12  miles  diameter,  and  in 
fact  extend  in  some  directions  to  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Within  these  limits  are  included — on  the  east.  Bow  and 
Woolwich ;  west,  Hammersmith, :  north,  Highgate ;  and  south.  Heme 
HilL 

According  to  the  Census  of  1851  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
is  2,362,236,  of  whom  1,106,558  are  males,  and  1,255,678  are  females. 
The  number  of  houses  inhabited  is  305,933,  which  gives  7*721  persons 
to  a  house.  There  are  besides  16,643  houses  uninhabited,  and  4815 
building.  If  all  these  houses  were  arranged  as  closely  as  they  are  in 
the  city  and  liberties  of  London  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  con- 

i'ointly,  they  would  cover  an  area  of  about  80  square  miles.  The 
imits  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Bickman,  who  superintended  the 
population  returns  from  1801  to  1831  inclusive,  comprised  29,850  acres, 
or  46*64  square  miles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Registration  Districts  and  Poor-Law 
Unions  of  the  Metropolis,  with  the  area  of  each,  and  population  for 
1851  :— 


EegUtrstion  Districts  and  Foor-Law  Unions 
of  the  Metropolis. 


Bermondsey  (St.  Mary) 

Bethnal  Green 

Camberwell  (St.  Giles) 

Chelsea 

Clerkenwell  (St.  James) 

George,  St,  Hanover  Square 

George,  St.,  In-the-East 

George,  St,  Southwark 

Giles,  St tin.tUc- Fields,  and  St.  George,  Dloomtbury 

Greenwich 

Haoknej 

Hampstead 

Holbom 

Islington  (St.  Mary) 

James,  St,  Westminster 

Kensington.        .        •- 

Lambeth  (St  Mary) 

Lewisham 

London,  City  of 

London,  East       ....... 

London,  West 

Lnke,  St,  Old  Street 

Margaret,  St.,  and  St.  John,  Westminster         .     . 
Martin,  St,  in.the-Fields     .        .        .        . 

Marylebone,  St 

Newington  (St.  Mary) 

Olave,  St 

Faneras,  St         •        .         •        • 

Foplar     ....•••.. 

Botherhithe  (St  Mary) 

Sayionr's,  St 

Shorediteh  (St.  Leonard) 

Stepney 

Strand 

Wandsworth  and  Clspham 

Wbitcehapel         .        •        •        •        • 


Area  in 
Acres. 


Fopulation 
in  U51. 


Total  . 


688 
760 

4,343 
865 
380 

1,161 
243 
282 
245 

5,367 

3,929 

2,252 
196 

3,127 
164 

7.374 

4,015 
17,224 
434 
158 
136 
220 
917 
305 

1,500 
624 
169 

2,716 

2,918 
886 
250 
646 

1,257 
174 

11,695 
406 


78,020  ,. 


48,128 
90,193 
54,667 
66,538 
64,778 
73,230 
48,876 
61,824 
54,214 
99,305 
58,429 
11,986 
46,621 
95,329 
36,406 
120,004 
139,325 
34,835 
55,932 
44,406 
28,790 
54,055 
65,609 
24,640 
157,696 
64,816 
19,375 
166,956 
47,162 
17,805 
35,731 
109,257 
110,775 
44,460 
60,764 
79,759 


2,362,236 


The  houses  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  puhllo  buildings 
and  a  few  others  belonging  to  clubs,  bankers,  insurance-offices,  and 
private  persons,  are  built  of  brick,  but  many  of  them  are  faced  with 
stucco.  Nearly  all  the  streets  are  paved  with  granite,  but  a  few  are 
macadamised,  and  some  small  portions  are  paved  with  wood.  The 
streets  have  a  foot-path  on  each  side  laid  with  flags,  and  divided  from 
the  carriage-way  by  being  raised  two  or  three  inches  above  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  tiles,  the  rest  with  slates. 

The  central  and  oldest  portions  of  the  metropolis  are  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  London,  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of 
Southwark.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
comprising  a  number  of  parishes  and  districts.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  metropolis  as  consisting  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  London,  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Westminster, 
Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth, 
and  then  add  such  statements  as  relate  to  the  metropolis  generally. 

City  and  Libertiet  of  London, — London  was  one  of  the  chief  stations 
of  the  Romans,  at  least  in  the  later  times  of  their  occupation  of  Britain, 
By  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers  it  is  called  Xiondiuiumi  Londiuuiu. 
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and  Augaata;  by  the  Britons  it  was  called  Lundayne,  and  by  the  older 
Saxons  Lundenceaster, '  ceaster '  signifying  a  fortified  place.  The  wall 
appears,  from  careful  examinations  of  certain  portions,  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Romans^  and  to  have  extended  from  the  Tower 
to  Cripplegate,  whence  it  was  carried  direct  south  to  the  Thames. 
Ii^tsstephen,  writing  of  the  wall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  says : — 
**  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  massive ;  it  has  seven  gates  with 
double  doors,  and  on  the  north  side  towers  set  at  proper  distances 
apart.  In  like  manner  London  has  also  walls  and  towers  on  the  south 
Bide ;  but  that  great  river,  the  Thames,  which  abounds  in  fish,  and 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  running  on  that  side,  has  in  course 
of  time  loosened,  overthrown,  and  washed  away  the  walls  on  that  part" 
Stow,  in  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  describes  the  circuit  of  the  wall  as 
it  existed  in  his  time,  specifying  the  distances  ftom  place  to  place  in 
perches,  which  are  here  converted  into  yards.  "  From  the  Tower  of 
liondon  to  Aldgate,  451  yards;  from  Aldgate  to  Biahopsgate,  470 
yards ;  from  Bi^opsgate  to  Cripplcgate,  891  yards ;  from  Cripplegate 
to  Aldersgate,  4124  yards;  ^^m  Aldersgate  to  Newgate,  863  yards; 
from  Newgate  to  Ludgate,  281  yards ;  from  Ludgate  to  the  Fleet  Dyke, 
830  yards ;  from  the  Fleet  Bridge  to  the  Thames,  885  yards  :  total, 
85364  yards,  or  2  miles  164  yards."  Excavations  which  have  been 
made  at  various  times  show  that  the  general  level  of  the  streets  of 
Romau  London  was  from  15  to  20  feet  bolow  the  present  level ;  and 
that  SpitiUfieldfl  and  other  districts  eastward  outside  the  walls  were 
used  as  a  cemetery.  Many  sepulchral  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  these  portions.  Within  the  waUs  have  been  discovered  tesselated 
paven.ent8,  foundations  of  buildings  and  other  architectural  remains, 
coins,  um%  pottery,  utensils,  tools,  and  ornaments  of  a  great  variety 
of  kinds.  A  collection  of  the  remains  of  Roman  London  has  recently 
been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation.  London  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  dty 
aud  liberties  up  to  the  time  of  Stow,  who,  in  his  '  Survey,'  which  bears 
the  date  of  1603,  states  that  there  were  then  110  churches  in  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  London,  and  only  18  churches  in  the  suburbs,  including 
Westminster  and  Southwark. 

The  great  fire,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1666,  desti'oyed  almost 
the  whole  of  London  within  the  walls,  including  84  churches.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  within  the  walls  was  previously  97,  so  that 
only  IS  escaped.  Some  of  these  afterwards  became  ruinous,  and  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  besides  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  rebuilt  53  of  the  parish  churches,  and  34  were  never  rebuilt, 
the  parishes  being  respectively  united  to  adjoining  parishes  which  had 
churches.  Other  churches  have  since  been  taken  down,  and  the  parishes 
united  to  others  in  like  manner.  Thus  one  was  taken  down  when  the 
present  Bank  of  England  was  built,  one  for  making  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  and  two  to  make  room  for  the  present  Royal  Exchange. 
The  number  of  parishes  ii  now  109,  but  the  number  of  the  paruh 
churches  is  redu<^  to  70.  The  area  of  the  whole  and  the  respective 
areas  of  the  parishes  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in 
Stew's  time.  The  entire  area  (including  the  Inns  of  Court,  most  of 
which  are  extra-parochial)  is  600  acres^  or  40  acres  Less  than  a  square 
mile. 

After  the  great  fire  Sir  Christopher  Wren  proposed  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  dty  which  would  have  secured  a  convenient  width  for 
the  streets,  a  sufficient  degree  of  regularity,  and  open  places  for  venti- 
lation and  as  sites  for  pubUc  structures.  Wren's  plan  was  not  adopted ; 
and  the  actufld  process  of  rebuilding  left  only  the  great  lines  of  tho- 
roughfare of  a  proper  width,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  dty  consisted  of 
narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  iJleys.  Most  of  Wren's  churches  are  built 
in  the  sides  or  at  the  angles  of  these  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  situations  they  are  built  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  of  smaller  or  larger  size  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  respective  parishes,  and  with  more  or  less  of  solidity  and  archi- 
tectural decoration  according  to  the  funds  allowed  him  by  the  parish 
authorities.  Some  are  domed,  some  have  towers,  some  have  towers 
and  spires,  some  have  the  interior  divided  by  colunms  into  a  nave 
and  aisles,  and  some  are  simple  rectangular  buildings  of  four  walls 
with  a  small  belfry.  Several  of  the  towers  and  spires  are  eminentiy 
beautiful. 

The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  comprehend  the  City  of  London 
within  the  Walls  and  the  City  of  London  without  the  WaUs.  London 
within  the  Walls  is  limited  to  the  area  formerly  indosed  by  the  widls. 
London  without  the  Walls  extends  westward  to  Holbom  Bars  and 
Temple  Bar,  northward  some  distance  beyond  Aldgate  and  Bishopa- 
sate,  eastward  to  the  Minories,  and  southward  over  London  Bridge  so 
far  as  to  include  a  portion  of  ground  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
London  within  the  WaUs  comprises  an  area  of  870  acres,  and  in  1851 
had  7174  houses  inhabited,  1127  uninhabited,  17  building,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  54,702.  London  without  the  Walls  comprises  an  area  of 
230  acres,  and  had  7406  houses  inhabited,  832  uninhabited,  12  bmlding, 
and  a  population  of  78,167  :  total  population,  127,869. 

The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  contain  a  Urge  number  of  public 
buildings.    We  can  only  notice  briefly  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  Tower  of  London  lies  just  outmde  the  dty  and  libertiee,  but 
may  be  noticed  here,  as  it  has  in  reality  formed  the  nucleus  of  modem 
London.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  structures  hidosed  within  a  wall 
and  ditch.  The  oldest  part  is  the  White  Tower,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  quu^lrangle,  and  is  known  to  have  been  built  by 


Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  fha  Conqueror,  about  the  year 
1078.  The  area  within  the  waUs  of  the  Tower  exceeds  12  acres.  The 
ditch  ia  now  dry.  Bound  the  quadrangle  are  several  towers  whidi 
have  distinctive  names,  and  at  the  north-westeni  comer  is  the  church 
of  St  Peter^d-Vincula.  Several  of  the  kings  of  England  occasionally 
resided  in  the  Tower,  and  courts,  coronatlon-fHes  and  tournaments 
were  held  in  it  For  five  or  six  centuries  however  it  was  chiefly  used 
as  a  state-prison ;  and  in  it  ware  retained  as  captives  kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  philosophersy  and  patriots.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
publidy  executed,  and  not  a  few  were  privately  tortured  and  mur- 
dered. The  horse  armoury.  Queen  Elisabeth's  armoury,  and  the 
regalia  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Tower.  Laige  portions  of  the  Tower 
buildings  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  yeara;. 

St  Paul's  cathedral  was  buUt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  the  dte 
of  a  former  St  Paul's  cathedral,  of  gothic  architecture,  which  waa 
burnt  by  the  g^reat  fire  in  1666.  Sir  Christopher  laid  the  first  stone 
June  21st  1675,  and  he  completed  it  in  1710,  being  then  in  his  78th 
year.  It  is  the  only  English  cathedral  built  in  the  classic  style.  It  is 
built  in  the  usual  form  of  a  crossi  The  length  from  east  to  west  is 
500  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transept  is  285  feet  Over  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept  rises  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  globe, 
and  cross.  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  generally  stated 
to  be  404  feet,  but  some  authorities  reduce  it  to  865  feet  from  the 
ground.  Two  campanile  towers,  220  feet  high,  flank  the  great  western 
portico.  In  the  interior  are  many  monuments  and  statues  erected  in 
honour  of  naval  and  military  oommanders,  and  a  few  in  honour  of 
philanthropists,  literary  men,  and  artists*  In  the  crypt  the  remains 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington  are  deponted — those  of  NelBon  in  the 
sarcophagus  originally  prepared  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  intended  by 
him  for  his  own  interment  in  the  chapd  at  Windsor;  those  of  Welling^ 
ton  lie  about  20  feet  east  of  Nelson'a. 

The  Mansion  House,  the  oflldal  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
during  his  year  of  office,  was  erected  by  Dance  between  1789  and 
1753.  The  prindpal  room  is  the  E^gyptian  Hall,  in  which  tiie  dvie 
banquets  are  hdd.  The  justice  room,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  dta 
as  a  poUoe  magiBtrate,  is  on  the  left  of  the  prindpal  entrance.  The 
Mansion  House  is  richly  furnished,  and  contains  a  large  supply  of 
valuable  plata  The  GhidldhaU  was  originally  btdlt  in  1411,  but  con- 
tinued to  recdve  additions  and  decorations  till  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  The  great  fire  destroyed  all  within  and 
near  it,  but  left  the  walls  so  far  uninjured  that  they  still  stand.  The 
Guildhall  as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1789  by 
Danes.  The  entrance-poroh  is  a  part  of  the  original  struoture,  and 
the  crypt  is  scili  in  Its  original  state.  The  Hall  is  152  feet  in  length, 
50  feet  in  breadth,  and  55  feet  in  height  Various  courts  are  held  in 
other  apartments  of  the  OuildhalL 

The  Royal  Exchange  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange^ 
with  some  additionsl  area.  It  was  erected  bv  Mr.  Titeu  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  January  17,  1842,  and  the  structare 
was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  October  28th,  1844.  The  length  from 
the  portico  at  the  west  end  to  the  columns  of  the  east  entrance  is  308 
feet;  the  width  of  the  west  end  is  119  feet,  of  the  east  end  174  feet 
The  interior  quadrangular  area  u  170  feet  by  112  feet,  of  which  111 
feet  by  58  feet  is  uncovered,  leaving  21  feet  for  the  width  of  the 
ambulatory  clear  of  the  plinths.  The  height  of  the  bell-tower  to  the 
top  of  the  vane  is  177  feet  In  front  of  the  grand  or  western  entrance 
is  a  bronse  equestrian  statue  by  Chantry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  originslly  erected  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  George  Sampson,  1782  to  1784,  and  then  comprised  only  the 
centre  of  the  south  front^  the  hall,  bullion  courts  and  court-yard.  The 
east  and  west  wings  were  added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor  between  1766 
and  1786 ;  and  the  renudnder  of  the  structure  was  completed  by  Sir 
John  Soane,  who  was  appointed  the  architect  to  the  Bank  in  1788. 
He  rebuilt  many  of  the  parts  constructed  by  Sampson  and  Taylor,  and 
the  whole  of  the  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  said  to  be  from  his 
designs.  The  exterior  appearance  has  since  been  improved  by  Mr. 
CockerelL  It  now  coven  an  irregular  space  of  four  acres.  Near  the 
Bank,  on  the  east  dde^  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Capel  Court 

The  Central  Criminal  Courts  in  the  Old  Bailey,  consists  of  two 
courts,  the  Old  Court  and  the  New  Courts  which  meet  monthly,  and 
both  sit  at  the  same  time  for  the  greater  despatch  of  buaineas.  The 
Recorder  and  Common  Seijeant  are  the  prending  judges  in  most 
cases,  but  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  assists  occasionally; 
and  a  third  court  is  sometimes  presided  over  by  one  of  the  chief  law 
officers  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate«treet  stands 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  built  by  Dance,  and  complete  in  1788.  It  is 
a  masdve  and  prison-like  structure.  In  Giltspur-street^  on  the  oppodte 
side  of  Newgate-street,  stood  the  Giltspuretreet  Compter,  also  by 
Dance ;  it  was  also  a  prison  for  criminals,  but  having  been  superseded 
by  the  new  city  prison  at  Holloway,  it  is  now  (November,  18ft4)  being 
taken  down.  Whitecross-street  Prison  is  for  debtors ;  and  BrideweU 
is  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  summarily  convicted  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

The  General  Post  Office,  St  Martin's-le-Grand,  was  bnllt  between 
1824  and  1829  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  building 
is  of  the  Ionic  order,  889  feet  long,  180  feet  wide^  and  64  feet  high. 
The  ITall,  in  which  letters  aud  uewdpapers  are  delivered,  is  80  feot 
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long  and  60  feefc  wide.  The  Ciutom  House  in  Lower  ThameMtreet, 
WAS  erected  1814-17,  from  the  designs  of  David  Ldung,  but  in  oonie- 
qnence  of  the  foundation  having  given  wa^,  the  ori^Dal  centre  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  front  towards  the  Thames  erected  by 
Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  East  India  House,  the  house  of  bushiess  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  built  by  Mr.  R  Jupp,  in  1799,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  from  designs  by  0.  li.  Cookerell  and  W. 
Wilklns.  The  facade  is  200  feet  in  length.  The  pediment  is  of  the 
lonio  order.  The  Mint»  on  Tower  Hill,  was  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  the 
entrances,  &o.,  were  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  who  Unished  the  works 
in  1811. 

The  Com  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  opened  In  1747,  was  enlarged  and 
partly  rebuilt  and  reopened  June  24th,  1828.  The  Coal  Exchange, 
Lower  Thames-street,  was  built  by  Mr.'  J.  R  Banning,  between 
December  1847,  and  October  80th,  1849,  on  which  day  it  was  opened 
by  Prince  Albert  The  new  building  for  Billingsgate  Market  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  structure,  affording  great  faoilities  for  the 
landing  and  sale  of  fish  of  all  kinds. 

The  principal  educational  establishments  of  the  city  are  Christ's 
Hospital,  St.  Paul's  school,  the  Merohant  Taylors'  school,  the  Mercers' 
school,  the  Charter-House  school,  and  the  City  of  London  school 
Christ's  Hospital,  in  Newj^ate-street,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat 
school,  was  rounded  by  Edward  VI.,  June  26th,  1558,  and  oocupiet 
the  site  of  the  Gray  Friars  Monastery.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
hftU  was  laid  April  28th,  1825,  and  the  hall  publicly  opened  May  29th, 
1829.  The  architect  was  James  Shaw.  In  1858  there  were  950  boys 
on  the  foundation  in  London,  who  are  instructed  in  the  olassiGS  and 
mathematics,  and  450  boys  and  70  girls  in  a  braneh  school  at  Hert- 
ford, which  was  founded  in  1688.  St.  Paul's  school  is  opposite  the 
east  end  of  St  Paul's  cathedraL  The  number  of  scholan  is  limited 
to  153,  the  number  of  fish  taken  In  the  miraculous  draught  (John,  zxi 
11).  The  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  founded  in  1561  by  the  Merohant 
Taylors'  Company,  in  1858  had  260  scholars,  to  which  number  it  is 
limited.  The  City  of  London  school.  Milk-street,  Cheapside,  is  partly 
an  old  foundation  of  1442.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in 
1835.  The  school  is  open  to  the  sons  of  any  respectable  persons 
recommended  by  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Each  pupil  has  to 
pay  SL  5«.  a  year  school  feesL  The  number  of  scholars  in  July  1852 
was  579. 

Doctors'  Commons,  on  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
are  so  called  because  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  here  dine  in  oommon. 
The  original  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  professors.  It  is  here  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Admiralty  Courts  are  held. 

There  are  five  principal  markets  within  the  limits  of  the  city  and 
liberties  of  London — Smithfield  Market,  for  the  sale  of  live  cattle  and 
sheep ;  Newgate  Market,  chieflv  for  the  Bale  of  meat  iu  the  carcase ; 
Leadenhall  Market,  chiefly  for  poultry  and  game;  Billingsgate 
Market,  for  fish;  and  Farringdon  Market  for  general  purposes.  A 
new  market  for  the  sale  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  is  being  constructed 
at  Copenhagen  Fields,  near  Holloway,  on  the  completion  of  which 
Smithfield  Market  will  be  discontinued. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
London  Bridge  was  built  after  the  designs  of  John  Kennie,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  son  Sir  John  Rennie.  It  was  commenced 
March  15, 1821,  and  opened  by  King  William  IV.,  August  1,  1831. 
The  bridge  and  ite  approaches  cost  little  less  than  two  milUons  sterling. 
It  stands  about  180  feet  higher  up  the  river  than  old  London  Bridge, 
which  was  not  pulled  down  till  after  the  new  one  was  completed. 
London  Bridge  is  built  of  granite,  and  has  five  semi-elliptic  arches,  of 
which  the  central  arch  has  a  span  of  150  feet  The  tetal  length  of 
the  bridge,  including  piers  and  abutmente,  is  920  feet  It  combines 
massive  strength  with  elegance  of  structure,  and  is  a  truly  magnificent 
work.  Southwark  Bridge  was  erected  by  John  Rennie,  between  1815 
and  1819,  at  the  expense  of  a  company  of  proprietors.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  the  central  arch  being  240  feet  in  span,  and  the  other 
arches  210  feet  each.  Tho  two  piers  and  abutmente  are  of  stone; 
all  the  rest  of  the  bridge  is  of  iron,  5780  tons  of  cast  iron  and  50  tons 
of  wrought  iron  being  used  in  the  work.  Tolls  are  levied  on  this 
bridge,  foot-passengers  being  charged  one  penny  each.  Blackfriors 
Bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Mylne,  a  Scotch  engmeer,  between  1760 
and  1769.  The  funds  for  the  work  were  raised  by  a' city  loan,  to  be 
repaid  by  tolls.  The  government  purchased  the  tolls,  and  made  the 
bridge  free  in  June,  1785.  The  bridge  consisto  of  nine  elliptic  arches, 
of  which  the  centnd  arch  is  100  feet  in  span.  The  length,  between 
the  abutments,  is  996  feet  This  bridge  is  in  a  somewhat  insecure 
condition. 

The  Monument  on  Fish-street  HUl,  ia  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric 
order,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1671-1677,  to  commemorate 
the  great  fire  of  London.  The  bas-relief  on  the  pediment  ia  the  work 
of  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber. 

Temple  Bar,  the  gatew^  which  separates  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London  trom  the  city  of  Westminster,  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  In  1670.  The  stetues  in  niches  (Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
on  the  east  side,  Charles  I.  snd  Charles  II.  on  the  west  side),  are  all  by 
John  Boshnelly  who  died  in  1701. 

The  Inn  of  Court  called  the  Temple,  is  nearly  all  within  the  limito 
of  the  City  Liberties,  but  ia  eztra-parochiaL    The  buildings  belong  to 


the  two  law  societies  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  Temple  is  so  called  from  the  Knighte  Templars,  to  whom  it 
originally  beloufsed.  The  bqildings,  which  for  the  most  part  consist 
of  chambers,  are  arranged  in  various  courts.  Each  Temple  has  a  hall, 
and  the  beautiful  Temple  Church,  the  restoration  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1842,  is  oommon  to  both  societies.  The  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  metropolis.  The  Inner 
Temple  Qarden  is  an  extensive  lawn,  bordered  on  three  sides  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  open  in  front  to  the  Thames.  The  public  are 
admitted  to  it  on  summer  evenings. 

Some  of  the  insurance  societies  possess  handsome  structures  of 
stone.  Several  of  the  banks  have  massive  fronte  of  granite,  and 
present  an  appearance  of  great  solidity,  and  even  grandeur. 

The  Halls,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  various  London  Companies  are 
for  the  most  part  extensive  quadrangular  buildings  with  a  courtyard 
in  the  oentre ;  some  of  these  consist  of  two  quadrangles  which  ara 
separated  by  the  banqueting-hall  With  the  exception  of  the  Gold- 
smiths* Hall  in  Foster-lane,  Fishmongers'  Hall  at  the  foot  of  London- 
bridge,  and  Ironmongers'  Hall  in  Fenchuroh-street,  few  of  these  struc- 
tures have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance  of  exterior;  the 
interiors  however  are  in  some  instances  of  cousiderable  extent  The 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  stone,  of  classic 
architecture,  designed  by  P.  Hard  wick,  and  opened  July  15th,  1885. 

For  municipal  purposes  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London  are  divided 
into  26  wards,  and  are  governed  hf  a  Lord  Mayor,  26  aldermen,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  Mayor,  and  240  oommon-councilmen.  There  are  two 
sheriffs,  who  are  jointly  sheriflb  of  London  and  Middlesex,  a  recorder, 
common  serjeant,  chamberlain,  town-derk,  and  a  variety  of  other 
officers.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  elected  annually  from  among  those  alder- 
men who  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff  He  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  9th  of  November,  when  there  is  a  procession  called 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life  by  such 
householders  of  the  wards  as  are  freemen.  They  constitute  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  every  alderman  is  a  justice  or  peace  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  presides  in  the  court  of  wardmote  in  his  ward.  The 
oommon-oouncUmen  are  elected  annually  on  St  Thomas's  Day,  at  a 
wardmote  in  each  ward,  the  electors  being  the  same  as  in  the  elections 
of  aldermeiL  They  do  not  meet  in  any  court  exclusively  their  own, 
their  sittings  being  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  alder- 
men having  the  right  to  attend.  The  sherifls  are  chosen  annually  by 
such  of  the  freemen  as  are  liverymen  of  some  of  the  City  Companies. 
The  recorder  is  elected  for  life  by  the  oourt  of  aldermen.  The  livory 
of  London  is  the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  the  several  City 
Companies,  of  which  81  still  exist 

London  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopria  The  diocese  comprises  tho 
county  of  Middlesex  and  several  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey :  the  number  of  benefices  is  813.  The  chapter 
comprises  a  dean,  2  archdeacons^  4  canons,  a  precentor,  chancellor, 
28  prebendaries,  and  12  minor  can6ns.  The  income  of  the  present 
bishop  ia  returned  at  11,7002.;  that  of  his  successors  is  fixed  by 
Act  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77,  at  10,000/.  The  Bishop  of  London 
takea  precedence  of  the  other  biahops,  ranking  next  after  the  arch- 
bishops. 

Besides  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  there  are  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court,  a  court  held  by  each  of  the  sheriffs,  and  two  polioe-courte, 
one  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  other 
at  Guildhall,  before  one  of  the  aldermen.  The  London  sessions  are 
held  eight  times  a  year,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
recorder,  for  minor  misdemeanors  and  poor-law  appeals. 

The  police  of  the  City  and  Libertiea  of  London  are  under  the  control 
of  a  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  common  council,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  The  number  of  policemen,  usually 
about  500,  is  fixed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council 

The  sewers  are  under  the  management  of  commissioners  of  sewers 
appointed  by  the  corporation.  They  have  authority  to  compel  the 
proper  drainage  of  houses,  and  they  also  attend  to  the  repairs  of  tho 
streetSb  A  medical  officer  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  take  cognisance  of  matters  affecting  the  public  health  within 
the  city.  Gas  is  supplied  chiefly  by  two  companies,  and  the  totel 
consumption  is  about  750,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 

The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  are  under  three  Poor-Tjaw 
Unions,  wnich  are  denominated  respectively  the  City  of  London 
Union,  East  London  Union,  and  West  London  Union.  The  London 
workhouse  admite  about  1000  inmates,  the  East  London  600,  and  the 
West  London  about  650. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  amounto  to  about  190,0002.  Tho 
expenditure  in  1850  was  about  170,0002.  Besides  this  revenue,  which 
Strictly  belongs  to  the  oorporation,  a  considerable  income  is  collected 
trom  duties  on  coala  and  other  aources,  which  is  appropriated  to 
public  improvements,  including  the  construction  of  new  streete,  the 
repair  of  the  bridges,  and  some  other  specific  purposes.  The  total 
amount  of  dues  collected  in  the  port  of  Ix)ndon  on  the  importetion 
of  coal  or  coke  in  the  year  1851  was  about  110,0002.  By  the  same 
duties  charged  on  coals  brought  by  railway  to  London,  the  Corporation 
collected  in  1851  about  75002.;  and  on  coals  brought  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  and  by  road,  about  7652.  was  collected.  Hie  duty 
on  wine  produced  66202.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  return 
four  members  to  the  House  of  CommonSi    The  right  of  election  ia  ia 
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the  freemen,  being  lireiymeD,  and  the  inhabitant  houBeholders  occu- 
pying dwellingB  of  10/.  yearly  value. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ia  conservator  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  ia  chief  magistrate  of  the  river  as  well  as  of  the 
city.  The  port  of  London  extends,  for  general  purposes,  from  London 
Bridge  to  a  little  below  Blackwall ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  coal- 
trade,  it  reaches  to  a  little  below  Qravesend.  The  control  of  the 
maritime  afiairs  within  the  port  of  London  repts  chiefly  with  the 
harbour-masters,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  principal  and  three 
subordinate.  The  Corporation  receive  dues  varying  from  one  half- 
penny to  three  farthings  a  ton  from  every  vessel  that  enters  or 
leaves  the  port,  whetl^er  engaged  in  the  foreign,  colonial,  or  coasting 
trade.  These  dues  amounteid  in  the  year  ending  July  25th  1851  to 
16,0882.  12s.  6d.  About  a  fourth  of  the  whole  British  shipping  trade 
is  conducted  through  the  port  of  London.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  on  December  Slst  1853 
^ere — under  50  tons  749,  tonnage  24,621;  above  50  tons  2209, 
tonnage  654,694.  Of  steam-vessels  under  50  tons,  there  were  116  of 
8759  tons,  and  above  50  tons,  291  of  109,598  tons.  In  the  coasting 
trade  during  1853  there  entered  the  i>ort  19,240  sailing-vessels,  of 
2,744,524  tons  burden;  aod  7721  steam-vessels  of  558,452  tons;  and 
there  cleared  1592  sailing-vessels  of  446,925  tons,  and  1565  steam-vessels 
of  431,082  tons.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
(including  steamers)  6261  British  vessels  of  1,524,219  tons ;  and  5502 
foreign  vessels  of  1,069,894  tons;  and  cleared  8807  British  vessels, 
tonnage  1,060,408 ;  and  4954  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  946,684.  The 
amount  of  exports  in  the  year  1852  was  18,802,1222.,  in  1853  it  was 
22,991,082Z. 

Connected  with  the  port  of  London  are  the  Docks.  Nearest  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  the  St  Katharine's 
Docks,  which  include  an  area  of  23  acres,  11  acres  of  which  are 
water.  The  London  Docks  are  three ; — London  Dock,  with  an  area 
of  20  acres,  East  London  Dock,  with  an  area  of  7  acres,  and  Shadwell 
Basin,  with  an  area  of  8  acres.  The  West  India  Docks  are  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  east  from  the  London  Docks.  The  entire  area  occu- 
pied by  theiie  docks,  including  the  canal  cut  to  avoid  the  bend  of  the 
Thames  at  the  Isle  of  Dog9,  is  295  acres.  The  East  India  Docks  are 
below  Blackwall.  The  import  dock  has  an  area  of  1 9  acres ;  the  area  of 
the  export  dock  is  1 0  acrea.  These  docks,  sinoe  the  opening  of  the  trade 
to  India,  have  been  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  the  West  India 
Docks,  and  are  now  open  to  vessels  from  all  parts.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  are  the  Commercial  Docks,  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
Docks,  the  Greenland  Dock,  the  East  Country  Dock,  and  some  smaller 
docks.  - 

The  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  extends  from  Temple  Bar  on 
the  east,  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
Thames  on  the  south  to  Harylebone  on  the  north.  It  embraces  the 
parishes  of  St  Clement-Danes,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  St  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  St  Martin-in-the-Fielda,  St  Anne,  Soho,  St  Maigaret,  West- 
minster, St  James,  Westminster,  St  George,  Hanover-square,  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist  It  includes  an  area  of  2355  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  199,799.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  of  West- 
minster includes,  in  addition  to  the  City  and  Liberty,  the  district  of 
the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  are 
situated  between  the  Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The 
Metropolitan  Borough  has  an  area  of  2500  acres,  and  had  in  1851  a 
population  of  241,611.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Westminster,  next  to  the  City  of  London,  contains  the  laigest 
number  of  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  most  ancient  of 
these,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting,  is  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  church  was  built  on  the  site  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter ;  but  the  first  Westminster  Abbey 
was  erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  1049  to  1066.  Henry  IIL,  in 
1220,  commenced  the  building  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church.  In  1245  he  began  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  the  church.  He  died  in  1272.  The  parts  of  the  present 
structure  erected  during  his  reign  are  not  exactly  known ;  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  completed  the  choir  and  transepts,  besides  erecting 
the  chapel  to  the  Virgin  and  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  building  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  successive  abbots. 
Heni7  VII.  took  down  Henry  IIL's  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  own  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  now  called 
Henry  VIL's  ChapeL  The  upper  parts  of  the  two  western  towers 
were  added  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  interior  length  of  the 
Abbey,  including  Henry  VIL's  Chapel,  is  511  feet ;  entire  breadth, 
across  the transeptS;^  203  feet;  length  of  the  nave,  166  feet;  length  of 
the  choir,  155  feet;  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  79  feet;  breadth 
of  the  choir,  38  feet;  height  of  the  roof,  102  feet;  height  of  the 
western  towers,  224  feet  Henry  VIL's  chapel  is  103  feet  long,  70  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  high. 

Westminster  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Abbey,  42  churches 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  St  Maiy-le-Strand,  both 
built  b^  Gibbi;  Whitehall  Chapel,  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  as  the 
banqueting-hall  for  the  intended  palace  of  Whitehall ;  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  which  possesses  one  of  tiie 
finest  windows  of  painted  glass  in  the  metropolis.    The  church  erected 


at  the  expense  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
modem  gothic. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  apartments  appropriated  to  parlia- 
mentary business,  is  not  yet  completed.  Sir  Charles  Barry  is  the 
architect  The  first  stone  was  laid  April  27th  1840.  The  east  or 
river  front,  which  is  finished,  has  a  length  of  900  feet,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Thames  by  a  terrace  formed  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  walls 
of  the  whole  structure  are  constructed  externally  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone from  Anston,  in  Yorkahire,  and  lined  internally  with  brick. 
The  main  beams  and  joists  all  through  the  building  are  made  of  iron : 
the  oak  wainscoting,  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  walls,  is  the  only  material  used  that  can  cause  any 
danger  from  fire.  The  style  of  the  building  Ib  highly-decorated 
palatial  Tudor.  The  west  or  land  front  is  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  fronts,  because  the  most  varied  in  surface.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  contains  the  Grand  Central  Octagon  Hall,  is  nearly  finished, 
and  will,  when  completed,  present  one  great  lantern,  three  lights  in 
height,  with  flying  buttresses  pinnacled;  above  this  a  second  story 
two  lights  high,  and  over  all  a  richly-crocketed  gothic  spire,  the  sum- 
mit rising  to  the  height  of  800  feet  The  Victoria  Tower,  which 
stands  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  building,  and  forms  its 
grandest  single  feature,  is  75  feet  square,  and  rises  over  four  magnifi- 
cent pointed  arches  60  feet  in  height,  two  of  them  opening  on  two 
sides  direct  into  the  street ;  the  other  two  opening  respectively  on  the 
Guard  Room  and  the  Royal  Staircase.  This  stupendous  tower  is 
raised  at  the  rate  of  only  30  feet  a  year;  it  has  not  yet  reached  much 
more  than  a  half  of  its  intended  height,  840  feet  The  Clock  Tower, 
which  stands  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  building,  is  40  feet 
square.  It  is  to  bear  an  eight-day  clock  with  four  faces,  each  nearly 
80  feet  in  diameter,  striking  the  hours  on  a  bell  weighing  9  tons,  and 
chiming  the  quarters  on  eight  bells.  It  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
richly-decorated  belfry  spire,  the  summit  of  which  will  be  320  feet 
above  the  ground.  A  large  window  in  the  western  face  of  the  Clock 
Tower  is  to  open  into  a  wing  which  will  displace  all  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge-street,  extend  up  to  Margaret-street,  thence  cross 
to  tile  comer  now  occupied  by  the  Law  Courts,  and  thence  return  to 
Westminster  Hall,  thus  inclosing  the  whole  area  of  Kew  Palace  Yard. 
An  additional  tower  of  metal-work,  of  rather  large  dimensions,  is 
being  erected  near  to  the  principal  front  To  afford  light  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  stnicture  there  is  a  long  series  of  courts  con- 
nected together  by  groined  archways  under  the  chief  buildings. 
Westminster  Hall,  which  is  270  feet  Jong,  74  feet  wide,  and  90  feet 
high,  will,  when  the  Westminster  Palace  is  completed,  be  incorporated, 
and  form  a  part  of  this  magnificent  whole.  ' 

St  James's  Palaoe,  a  dingy  brick  structure  opposite  the  bottom  of 
St  James's-street,  was  originally  built  in  1532  by  Henry  VIII.,  after 
a  design  by  Holbein.  Many  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  up 
to  the  time  of  (Jeoxf^  IIL  resided  in  it,  and  the  court  is  still  held 
there.  Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  west  end  of  St  James's  Park,  ia 
the  town  residence  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  commenced  by  Nash 
for  George  IV. :  a  new  front  towards  St  James's  Park  has  been 
recently  added.  Considerable  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace.    Behind  the  palace  is  a  large  garden. 

On  the  south  side  of  Whitehall  are  some  of  the  most  important 
government  offices — the  Treasury,  extending  from  Downing-street  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  including  the  Board  of  Trade;  the  Horse 
Guards,  which  contains  the  offices  of  the  Secretaiy-at*War,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Quarter-Master-General ;  and  the  Admiralty, 
which  contains  the  offices  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  four  Junior  Lords.  The  office  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  is  in  Pall  MalL  Other  government  offices  are  held  in 
Somerset  House,  Strand — the  Stamp  and  Tax  offices,  the  offices  of 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  the  Inland  Revenue  office,  the  Audit 
office,  and  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  buildings  of 
Somerset  House  the  Royal  Society,  Astronomical  Society,  Geographical 
Society,  and  Geological  Society  have  apartments.  The  University  of 
London  has  apartments  in  Somerset  House :  it  is  an  examining  body, 
not  educational,  and  confers  degrees  in  arts,  laws,  and  medicine. 
King's  College  occupies  the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House.  It  was 
founded,  in  1828  for  imparting  a  university  education  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  hospital  is  attached 
to  the  college,  and  it  has  museums  and  libraries.  The  matriculated 
students,  unlike  those  of  University  College,  are  distinguished  by 
an  academical  dress.  In  1853  there  were  79  theological  students, 
102  in  general  literature  and  science,  46  in  engineering,  manufac- 
tures, and  architecture,  and  239  in  medicine.  This  college  has 
several  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  some  valuable 
prizes. 

In  this  borough  are  the  Westminster,  the  St  Qeoi^ge's,  and  Charing- 
cross  hospitals.  Westminster  contains  most  of  the  theatres  of  the 
metropolu.  The  old  Covent  Garden  theatre  was  burnt  down  Septembcsr 
20th  1808,  was  rebuilt  by  Smirke,  and  was  opened  September  ISth 
1809.  The  old  Drury-lane  theatre  was  also  burnt  down  February  24tli 
1809,  was  rebuilt  by  B.  Wyatt,  and  opened  October  10th  1812.  The 
Opera  House  and  Haymarket  theatre  are  both  in  the  Haymarket;  the 
St  James's  theatre  is  in  King-street,  St  James's ;  the  Adelphi,  Lyceum, 
and  Kew  Strand  are  in  theSti-and ;  and  thie  Olympic  is  in  Wych-stree^ 
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The  Paniheon,  in  Oxford-street,  originally  a  theatre,  is  now  a  bazaar. 
There  are  seyeral  other  bazaars  in  Westminster. 

There  are  several  buildings  and  rooms  for  lectures,  exhibitions, 
concerts,  and  balls.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Royi^  Institution, 
Albemarle-street ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  John*street,  Adelphi ;  the 
-National  Qallery,  Trafalgar>square,  and  Marlborough  House,  Pali-Mall, 
for  the  National  collection  of  pictures ;  the  British  Institution,  Pail- 
Mall;  Qallery  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-Mall;  the  Old 
and  New  Water^Colour  Societies'  Galleries,  Pall-Mali ;  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly ;  Wyld's  Great  Globe,  Leicester-square ;  the  Panop- 
ticon Institution,  Leicester-square ;  the  Leicester-square  Rooms ;  the 
Hungerford  ]»Iarket  Rooms;  the  Hanover-square  Rooms;  the  Argyle 
Rooms ;  Sxeter  Hall ;  and  the  Whittington  Club  Rooms.  The  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Bridewell  prisons  are  in  Westminster. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  erected  a  handsome  new 
building  for  its  Bloomsbory  branch.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  and  presents  a  four-storied  front  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
rusticated  projections  at  the  sides. 

The  two  principal  markets  in  Westminster  are  Covent  Garden  for 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  Hungerford  Market  for  fish, 
fruit,  Slc 

In  Westminster  are  included  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
as  far  as  the  Serpentine  River,  the  Green  Park,  and  St  James's  Park.  A 
new  line  of  street,  called  Victoria-street,  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  Pimlico,  and  some  exten- 
sive ranges  of  dwelling-houses  have  been  built  along  part  of  the  line. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  erected  by  Charles  Labelye,  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  The  first  stone  was  laid  January  29th  1738,  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  November  18th  1750.  It  consists  of  15  arches, 
the  centre  arch  being  76  feet  span.  The  entire  length  is  1223  feet 
This  bridge  has  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  condition ;  and  a  new 
bridge  is  now  being  constructed  under  powers  gnmted  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Thomas  Page  is  the  architect.  The  bridge  is  to  be 
in  the  gothic  style,  to  harmonise  with  the  houses  of  parliament,  and 
is  to  consist  of  7  principal  arches,  and  2  of  smaller  dimensions  on 
the  Surrey  side.  The  length  of  the  roadway  is  914  feet,  and  the 
extreme  width  of  the  bridge  will  be  85  feet  The  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  121  feet  Waterloo  Bridge  was  erected  by  John  Rennie  for 
a  company  of  proprietors.  The  first  stone  was  laid  October  11th 
1811,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  June  18th  1817.  It  consists  of 
9  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge 
and  abutments  is  1880  feet  The  approaches. have  been  raised,  and 
the  bridge  is  level.  A  toll  of  ^d.  is  charged  to  foot-passengers,  and 
there  are  other  tolls  for  vehicleit  Hungerford  Suspension-Bridge  was 
erected  by  I.  K.  Brunei.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1841,  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  April  18th  1845.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  the 
span  of  the  centre  arch  being  676  feet,  and  that  of  each  of  the  side 
arches  333  feet  It  is  only  for  foot  passengers,  who  are  charged  a 
toll  of  id  each. 

The  Borough  of  Maryldtone  adjoins  Westminster  on  the  south, 
Oxford-street  and  the  Uxbridge-road  forming  the  boundary.  The 
area  is  5310  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  287,465;  in  1851  it 
was  370,957.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  borough  contains  the  Regent's  Park,  with  the  Gktrdens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  the  ^tanical  Society ;  the  termini  of  the 
Great  Western,  North-Westem,  and  Great  Northern  railways ;  the 
two  exhibitions  of  the  Colosseum  and  Diorama ;  University  College ; 
the  Foundling  Hospital;  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  and  St  Mary's 
Hespital,  Paddington.  University  College  was  designed  by  W.  Wilkins, 
to  consist  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings  advancing  at  right  angles  from 
its  extremities.  The  centre  only  has  been  completed.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  April  30th  1827,  and  the  building  was  opened  October  1st 
1828.  The  grand  entrance  under  the  portico  opens  into  an  octagomtl 
veatibule,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  interior  contains 
several  lecture-rooms,  a  lai^e  general  library,  a  Chinese  library,  a  law 
library,  a  museum,  &c  The  Flaxman  Gallery,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains  the  original  models  of 
the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  works  of  Flaxman.  The  number  of 
students  in  arts  and  law  in  1858  was  236;  in  medicine  186.  The 
college  has  been  already  endowed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  various 
benefactors.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  Junior  school,  of  very  high 
character,  which  is  held  in  the  south  end  of  the  building.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  290.  University  College  Hospital 
stauds  opposite  the  college,  and  besides  the  usual  benefits  conferred 
by  an  hospital  affords  improved  means  of  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to  the  medical  students  of  the  college,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  its  professors. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  was  founded  by  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  in 
1739.  The  funds  were  afterwards  increased  by  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  10,0002.,  and  the  system  of  admission  was  altered.  The  children 
are  now  admitted  on  application  of  the  mother,  who  must  depose  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  father,  and  non-recognition  of  the  parish 
authorities.  The  number  of  children  in  the  institution  is  usually 
about  400.  After  receiving  a  moderate  education  the  boys  are 
apprenticed  to  trades,  and  the  girls  either  apprenticed  or  put  to 

service. 

The  Borough  of  Finshury  adjoins  Westminster  and  Marylebonc  on 
the  west,  and  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  south. 
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The  area  is  4670  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  265,048 ;  in  1851 
it  was  323,772.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  borough  contains  the  British  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn, 
the  College  of  Suigeons,  the  Mechanics  Institute ;  the  Free  and  the 
Lying-in  Hospitals,  and  St  Luke's  Asylum  for  Lunatics ;  the  Charter 
House,  and  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  The  British  Museum  owes  its 
origin  to  the  purchase  by  government  for  20,0002.  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
collection  of  books  and  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  purchase 
was  made  in  1753,  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts  was  added 
to  it,  and  Montague  House  was  bought  as  the  place  of  deposit  Large 
additions  have  since  been  made  by  gifts  and  parliamentary  grants.  A 
new  museum  was  commenced  in  1823  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  has 
been  recently  completed.  The  library  of  printed  books  is  said  to 
consist  of  about  500,000  volumes ;  there  is  also  a  very  large  collection 
of  manuscripts.  The  Print  Room  contains  prints,  drawings,  &a  of 
the  first  masters.  The  zoological  department  is  supplied  with  a  vast 
collection  of  stuffed  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  shells. 
The  collections  of  mineralogy  and  geology  are  very  large.  The  speci- 
mens of  fine  art  consist  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  sculptures  from 
Nineveh,  the  Elgin  marbles,  Phigaleian  marbles,  Lycian  marbles,. and 
Townley  marbles. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  so  called  after  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1312,  and  whose  town-residence  occupied  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  site  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  assigned  the  grounds  to 
certain  professors  of  the  law,  who  built  on  them  an  inn  of  court  for 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  England.  Lincoln's  Inn  Old  Hall,  in  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  sits  during  vacation,  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  modernised.  It  is  a  fine  room,  but  not  very  lai^.  Lincoln's 
Inn  New  Hall  and  Library  were  built  by  Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.  They 
form  a  very  handsome  structure  of  Tudor  architecture  on  the  west 
side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  was  commenced  April  20th  1843, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  October  30tli  1845.  Tha  hall  is  120 
feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  62  feet  high,  and  has  a  roof  of  carved  oak. 
The  library  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  high.  The  hall 
forms  the  south  end  of  the  structure,  the  library  the  north  end,  and 
they  are  connected  by  a  vestibule. 

Gray's  Inn  derives  its  name  from  Edmund  lord  Gray  of  Wilton, 
who,  in  1505,  sold  the  manor  of  Portpocle,  four  messuages,  four 
gardens,  and  other  premises  and  grounds,  to  Hugh  Denny,  Esq.,  from 
whom  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  tha  prior  and  oonvent  of 
East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  by  whom  they  were  leased  to  certain  students 
of  the  law.  The  hall  was  completed  in  1560.  It  is  a  handsome 
apartment,  little  inferior  to  the  Middle  Temple  HalL 

Eight  Inns  of  Chancery  are  nominally  attached  to  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  To  the  Inner  Temple  are  attached  Clifford's  Iim,  near  St  Dun- 
Stan's  church,  Fleet-steet,  Clement's  Inn,  near  St  Clement-Danes, 
Strand,  and  Lyon's  Inn,  at  the  bottom  of  Newcastle-street,  Strand. 
To  the  Middle  Temple  is  attached  New  Inn,  Wych-street,  Drury-lane. 
To  Lincoln's  Iim  are  attached  Fumival's  Iim,  on  the  north  side  of 
Holbom,  and  Thavies  Inn,  nearly  opposite,  on  the  south  side.  To 
Gray's  Inn  are  attached  Staple  Inn,  near  Holborn  Bars,  and  Barnard's 
Inn,  in  Holbom,  adjoining  Fetter-lane. 

.  The  College  of  Surgeons  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  contains  an 
excellent  collection  of  anatomical  specimens,  and  a  museum  of  com- 
parative anatomy.    The  Mechanics  Institute  was  founded  in  1823. 

The  Charterhouse,  which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,  is  an 
asylum  for  about  80  decayed  householders  upwards  of  50  years  of  age, 
and  has  also  a  Free  school  in  which  about  40  boys  are  educated,  some 
of  whom  are  sent  to  the  university,  and  others  are  apprenticed.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  in  1851-52  was  about  180. 

The  Borough  of  the  Tower  HandeU  adjoins  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  west  The  area  is  8988  acres.  The 
population  in  1841  was  419,730 ;  in  1851  it  was  539,111.  It  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  publio  buildings  in 
this  borough  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  special  notice ; 
but  it  includes  the  Victoria  Park;  the  East  and  Went  India,  the 
London,  and  the  St  Katherine's  dodu ;  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway ;  the  London  Hospital,  the  Jew's  Hospital,  Bancroft's 
almshouses,  and  numerous  others;  the  Tower  Hamleta'  cemetery; 
and  the  extensive  Union  workhouse  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Borough  of  SoxUhwo/rh  is  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  north,  by 
the  borough  of  Lambeth  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  the  borough 
of  Greenwich  on  the  south-east  The  area  is  590  acres.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  142,620 ;  in  1851  it  was  172,863.  It  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  contains  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  St  Patrick's  Hospital;  the 
Surrey  Theatre ;  the  fine  old  church  of  St  Saviour;  the  modem  gothic 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral ;  the  terminus  of  the  South-Eastem  and 
Brighton  railways;  and  the  Queen's  Prison.  St  Saviour's  church, 
formerly  St  Mary-Overy,  though  it  has  been  much  injured,  is  still, 
next  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  old 
gothic  churches  of  the  metropolis.  The  Lady  chapel  was  restored  in 
1832,  in  accordance  with  the  original  architectura 

The  Borough  of  Lambeth  adjoins  that  of  Southwark  on  the  east  and 
north.  The  area  is  8840  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  197,412 ; 
in  1851  it  was  251,845.    It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
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CommoBfl.  It  oontaini  Lambeth  Palwiw,  th«  Orphan  ABylum,  I^iomiMwi 
Yietoallen^  Mhool;  the  Samy  eoimty  jail;  the  terminus  of  the 
Bouth-Weatem  railway ;  the  Yiotoria  The^re,  Aitlej'a  Amphitheatrap 
the  Vaoxhall  Gardens,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  QardensL  Lambeth 
Palaoe,  sitnated  near  Westminster  Bridce^  has  tor  sereval  oentories 
been  the  obief  residenoe  of  the  arohbsinopa  of  Oanterbury*  The 
various  boildings  of  which  it  oonnsts  are  erected  round  two  courts. 
The  outer  court  is  on  the  western  side  near  the  Thames,  and  the  famer 
court  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  HalL  The  outer  court  is  entered  by 
a  lofty  arched  gatehouse  flanked  by  two  embattled  towers.  The 
Lollard's  Tower,  which  was  elected  in  1484,  and  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  heretics  tiU  the  Reformation,  is  in  the  outer  court :  it  is  of  stone. 
The  prison  was  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  palace  was  much  injured 
by  the  Puritans,  but  has  riace  been  repaiied,  and  some  parts  have 
recentiy  been  rebuiltb 

Tke  Melropoik. — ^The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  have  a  muni- 
cipal gOTcmment  already  described,  and  a  limited  jurisdiction  in 
Southwark.  The  City  ct  Westminster  has  a  limited  jurisdiction 
under  a  high  steward  and  deputy,  a  hi^  constable,  and  16  burgesses, 
and  the  Tower  is  a  fortress  under  a  constable,  an  office  which  was  held 
by  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  is  now  held 
by  General  Viscount  Combermere.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole 
of  the  local  government  of  the  metropolis  is  under  the  management 
of  the  parishes,  by  vestries  and  other  public  meetings,  and  by  parish 
officers.  The  parishes  of  Westminster  have  been  already  enumerated. 
Chelsea  is  noticed  separately.  [Chsisba.]  Then  follow,  on  the  north 
ude  of  the  river,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  the  parishes  of  Keo- 
rington,  Paddington,  Blaiy  lebone,  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  Sk  George, 
Bloomsbury  (St.  Giles's  and  St  Geoige's,  Bloomsbury,  are  for  many 

Cirposee  united),  St  George  the  Martyr,  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  St 
uke,  Old-street,  St  Mary,  Islington,  Hackney,  Shoredioh,  Bethnal 
Green,  Spitalflelds,  Whitechapel,  Wapping^  St  George's^n-the-East, 
Shadwell,  Stepney,  limehouee,  and  Poplar.  On  the  south  eide  of  tiie 
river,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  parishes  of  Lambeth, 
NewingtoD,  Camberwell,  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  the  five  parishes 
in  the  ward  of  Southwark,  of  St  Saviour,  St  Olave,  St  John  (Hoialey- 
down),  St  George,  and  St  Thomas,  and  then  follow  the  parishes  of 
Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe^  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Lewii^HuiL 

Greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increased  in  extent  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  the  map  of  London  at  that  period  shows  it  to  have  been  a 
mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its  present  gigantic  dimensions.  All 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as 
well  ss  neariy  all  the  south  bank  ot  the  river.  London  Bridge  was 
then  the  only  structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed. 
Insignificant  as  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Elisabeth's  reign  may  now 
appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehension  as  weU  as  wonder 
at  the  time,  that  the  queen  Issued  a  prodamatton,  in  158^,  forWdding 
the  erection  of  any  but  houses  of  the  highest  dsss  within  8  miles  of 
the  city.  The  same  was  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  efibct ;  so  that  by  1666  many  new  districts 
and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Terrible  as  wss  tiie 
calamity  which  during  that  year  befel  the  city  itself,  when  upwards 
of  18,000  houses  and  other  buildings,  including  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
were  destroyed,  it  has  been  attend^  with  much  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  streets  and  houses  in  the  city. 

Within  the  course  of  .the  next  hundred  years  from  this  date  the 
metropolis  extended  itself  considerably  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
where  it  became  more  fashionable  to  reside ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of 
London  had  a  great  share  in  this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the 
city  having  been  destroyed  by  it,  the  nobility  removed  from  that  seat 
of  bustle  and  traffic  much  earlier  than  they  otherwiee  might  have 
done.  In  1700  Old  Bond-street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  was 
then  almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanes,  and  uncovered 
ground ;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  surrounded  bv  buildings 
and  streets  for  a  considerable  distance,  then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary, 
with  only  a  few  straggling  houses  in  their  neighhourhood ;  such  were 
Montague  House,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  when  the 
preeent  system  of  paving  and  Ughtinff  the  etreets  was  introduced,  that 
the  metropolis  b^an  to  put  on  a  dvilised  appearance,  by  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts,  water- 
spouts, and  all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed ; 
foot-paths  were  Udd  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  the  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  almost  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metropolis,  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  architecture;  or  rather 
It  has  so  happened  that  it  has  been  followed  bt  numerous  other 
structures  and  improvements,  which  have  given  (at  least  as  far  as  they 
extend)  quite  a  different  aspect  to  the  town.  The  first  of  these 
improvements  was  the  formation  of  Regent-streetand  the  Regent*  sPark. 
These  were  followed  by  other  improvements,  not  only  in  the  street- 
architecture  of  the  west  endof  the  town,  but  hi  the  reconstruction  of 
several  parts  of  the  dty.  The  alterations  occasioned  by  the  building 
of  New  London  Bridge,  and  forming  apptt>aches  to  it,  have  ah«dy 
great^  changed  that  part  of  the  city ;  and  a  spacious  and  handsome 
line  of  street  luat  opened,  caOed  Cannon-street  West,  connects  the 
•est  end  of  King  William-street  with  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's 


Churchyard.  Hie  range  of  buildings  m  Prino8S*strBet»  which 
previously  a  narrow  lane^  has  an  impoaing  air  of  noble  rimpliotty. 
Mooijg^te-street,  which  extends  from  ^inces-strset  to  Finsbory-cirensy 
dispU^  a  consideifable  regularity  of  design,  sod  yet  does  not  oflend  fay 
teo  great  sameness  and  monotony,  the  Ovations  being  bnduB  into 
sufficiently  distmct  mssswi.    The  Bxdae  Office,  m  Broad-sftrest,  once 


the  Gresham  College,  has  besn  replaced  l^  a  handsome  range  of 
buildings  for  mercantile  porpoaeiL  Warehouses  of  very  latge  extent 
and  of  massive  appearance  hava  besn  rsoenily  constructed  in  Gresham* 
strset^  in  Cannon-strsety  and  on  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's  ChvrehyardL 

The  squares  of  the  metropolis  are  diiefly  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  The  largest  is  Linooln's  Inn  Fields,  which  comprises  an  area 
of  12  acres.  BuaeQ-square  and  Bdgntve-square  occupy  10  acres  each. 
The  rest  occupy  from  about  7  to  8  acres  each. 

The  metropDiis  is  now  liberally  supplied  with  parks,  and  the  number 
is  increasing.  At  the  west  end  are-^St  James's  Parl^  the  Qreeoi  Park, 
and  Hyde  Park,  with  Kensington  Chvdena  On  the  north-west  side 
are  the  Regent's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill ;  on  the  north-east  the 
Victoria  tnk;  on  the  sooth  Kennington  Park  has  recently  been 
opened  to  the  public,  and  Batteisea  Park  is  in  preparatbn.  Ceme- 
teries also  have  been  formed  at  Kensall  Green,  at  Highgate,  in  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  at  Stoke  Kewington,  at  Miie  End,  at  Stepney,  at 
Bow,  and  at  Nunhead  and  Norwo^  in  Surrey. 

That  London  is  not  commonly  considered  as  a  manu&cturing  town 
is  owing  to  the  more  importsnt  aspects  under  which  it  presents  its^, 
and  not  because  of  the  absence  of  manufisctuiing  industry.  Manufac- 
tures of  almost  every  kind  are  in  Isct  carried  on  in  the  meteopdia,  and 
upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitudei  The  largest  breweries,  distilleries, 
snd  sugar-refineries  in  the  kingdom  are  in  the  metropolia.  The 
msnufaoture  of  metals  in  almoat  eveiy  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  vast 
extent  Almost  BV«rr  kind  of  machinery,  from  the  smallest  wheels 
required  by  the  watchmaker  to  the  most  powerful  steam-engines,  are 
made  in  London.  The  making  of  gold  and  silver  articles,  ot  optical 
and  surgical  and  other  instruments,  tools  of  the  best  quality,  and 
musical  instruments,  givee  employment  to  numerous  hands.  Ship- 
building and  its  acceasoiy  occupations,  rope-making,  mast-making, 
block-making,  anchor-making,  fta,  have  always  been  actively  proee- 
cuted.  There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scale, 
tanneries,  soap-raanufoctorisi^  potteriea,  and  dye-housesL  Clothing  of 
all  deecriptions  is  made^  not  merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  but  for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  king|dom,  and  for  exportation  to  the  British  colonics.  The 
metropolis  ii  also  the  great  workshop  of  literature^  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  published  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  uoited  kingdom  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  is  produced 
in  London.  The  periodical  literature  is  of  correspcoding  rank  and 
magnitudei 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy  the 
amount  of  consumption  in  London.  A  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  that  passes  every  year  through  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  is  forwarded  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  lees  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  dietillerieB^  tanneries,  Aa  A  tolerably  good  test 
of  the  consumption  of  but<diers'  meat  was  formerly  supplied  by  the 
returns  of  eheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  market,  thoujj^  this 
would  at  all  times  be  somewhat  below  the  actual  amount,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  animak  sold  to  butchers  by  the  drovers  en  their 
road  to  the  maiket;  but  since  the  improvement  of  turnpike  roads,  and 
the  consequent  acceleration  of  travelling,  and  more  especially  since 
the  adoption  of  steam-navigation  and  railways,  a  great  and  eontinually- 
increasiDg  quantity  of  cattle  and  slaughtered  meat  is  brought  for  sale, 
of  which  no  account  is  taken.  The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  into 
the  port  affords  no  evidence  of  the  quantity  consumsd  in  the  metro- 
polis, much  of  it  being  sent  into  the.  country.  The  quantity  of  ooals 
brought  into  London  during  1861  was  above  8,600,000  tons. 

Until  comparatively  a  recent  period  the  police  of  the  metropolis  was 
very  defective;  but  in  1829  the  metropolitan  police  was  formed,  and 
subsequently  the  police  of  the  city  of  London.  The  city  polioe  has 
jurisdiction  only  within  the  city  and  liberties.  The  metropolitan  police 
extends  10  or  12  miles  irom  St  Paul's  to  the  surrounding  vilUu^ea. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  two  commissioners,  and  is  formed  into 
18  divisions,  each  of  which  Ib  distinguished  by  a  letter.  A,  B,  ftc 

For  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  there  are  11  metropolitan 
police-courts,  besides  the  two  magisterial  courts  of  the  city.  At  Bow- 
street  police-court  there  are  three  magistrates^  at  each  oif  the  others 
tiro,  except  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  where  there  are  two  magis- 
trates for  the  two  courts,  and  so  at  Hammersmith  and  Wandsworth. 

Besides  the  prisons  of  the  city,  namely,  Newgate,  Whiteoroas^treet 
Prison,  and  BrideweU  House  ot  Correction,  there  are  belonging  to  the 
metropolis — ^the  Queen's  Prison,  which  includes  the  offenders  formerly 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  and  the  Marshaliea;  the  Pentonville 
Prison;  the  Coldbath-Fields  House  of  Correction;  the  TothUl-Fields 
Prison ;  the  Horsemonger-lane  or  Surrey  County  Jail ;  the  Millbvik 
Penitentiary;  the  Clerkenwell  Houee  of  Detention;  the  new  City 
Prison,  HoUoway;  the  Brixton  House  of  Correction;  and  the  Hulks, 
or  ship  prisons,  some  of  which  are  moored  adjoining  the  dockyards  of 
Woolwich,  and  others  at  Portsmouth. 

According  to  the  Betoms  of  the  Census  of  1861  it  appears  that 
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thero  were  then  in  the  metropolis  1097  places  of  worship,  affording 
sittings  for  601,788  persons.  Of  these  places  of  worship  468  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  161  to  Independents,  164  to  six  sections 
of  Methodists,  180  to  five  sections  of  Baptists,  86  to  Roman  Catholics^ 
23  to  Presbyterians,  20  to  Mormons^  11  to  Jews,  0  to  Quakers^  0  to 
Unitarians,  8  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  6  to 
Lutherans,  6  to  Irviugites^  8  to  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists,  8  to 
Swedenborgians,  8  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  2  to  Moravians,  2  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  1  each  to  Sanderaanians,  French  Protestants, 
German  Catholics,  Italian  Reformers,  German  Protestant  Refbrmen, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands.  The  returns  include 
48  'isolated  oongregations.'  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  701, 
with  188,600  scholars  on  the  books,  of  whom  96,671  attended  Sunday 
schools  on  March  80th  1861;  the  respective  numbers  of  the  sexes 
being  46,488  males  and  61,188  females.  Of  day  schools  there  were 
863  public,  with  167,298  scholars,  and  8698  private,  with  86,941 
scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  100,  attended  by 
2878  scholars  on  March  29th  1861. 

The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  very  numerous. 
Baths  and  wash-houses,  chieBy  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes, 
have  recently  been  established  in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  In 
1 853  there  were  about  80  savinn  banks  in  London,  which  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  the  articles  Kbitt,  MroDLESBX,  «nd  Subsist. 

The  metropolis  is  now  well  lighted  with  gas,  whidi  is  supplied  by 
18  companies.  They  have  about  20  gas-making  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  supply  daily  about 
16,000,000  cubio  feet. 

The  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  except  those  of  the  city  atid  liberties, 
which  are  under  a  distinct  commission  iippointed  by  the  corporation, 
were,  by  an  Act  of  1848,  all  placed  under  a  general  board,  styled  tiio 
'  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,'  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
'*  to  all  such  places  or  parts  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  Kent^  or  any  of  them,  not  more  than  12  miles  distant  in 
a  straight  line  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  city  of  London,  but 
not  being  within  the  city  of  London  <^  the  liberties  thereof."  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  August  1864,  the  powers  of  this  com- 
mission were  continued  till  August  Slst  1866,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  re-construction  of  the  board. 

As  the  parish  fire-engines  of  the  metropolis  were  found  insufficient 
for  the  repression  of  the  fires  which  occurred,  the  fire-insurance 
companies  maintained  each  their  own  firemen  and  engines.  In  1888, 
however,  the  fire-offices  of  the  metropolis  united,  and  formed  a  fire- 
brig^e  ifbr  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  which  is  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  various  companies  in  proportions  amed  upon. 
The  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment  has  17  stations,  where  engines 
are  kept  and  firemen  are  on  duty  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
besides  two  floating  engines  on  the  Thames.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  under  one  superintendent,  and  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  foremen,  engineers,  sub-engineers,  senior  firemen,  junior 
firemen,  and  extrameo. 

The  yearly  value  of  the  house  property  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
estimated  at  about  8,000,000^,  and  the  amount  of  poor-rates  at  about 
650,000?. 

The  metropolitan  post-office  consists  of  two  districts,  one  of  a 
circle  of  three  miles  round  the  general  post-office,  the  other  of 
districts  beyond  that  circle,  but  within  a  circle  of  12  miles  from  the 
post-office,  which  have  fewer  and  later  deliveries  of  letters  than  the 
inner  circle.  Besides  the  General  Post-Office  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
there  are  branch-offices  at  Lombard-street,  Chating-croas,  Old 
Cavendish-street,  and  Blackman-street  in  Southwark.  In  each  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  in  every  district,  at  convenient  distances, 
receiving-houses  are  kept  by  shop-keepers.  The  amount  of  postage 
paid  by  the  metropolis  is  about  900,000/.  per  annum. 

The  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  uj  nine  companies;  the  total 
supply  per  day  during  1868  averaged  60,614,823  gallons,  of  which  the 
New  River  Company  supplied  upwards  of  17^600,000  gallons,  and  the 
East  London  Company  about  12,000,000  gallona. 

Eight  lines  of  railway  connect  the  metropolis  with  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom — ^the  Great  Western ;  the  ^orth-Westem ;  the  Great 
Northern ;  the  Eastern  Counties ;  the  Blackwall ;  the  Greenwich  and 
North  Kent ;  the  Croydon,  Epping,  and  Brighton ;  and  the  South- 
western. There  are  besides,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  Padding- 
ton  branch,  which  joins  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  then  passing  quite 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  metropolis  is  cozmected 
with  the  Thames  between  the  London  Do<^  and  West  India  Docks. 
On  all  the  main  lines  of  railway  the  electric  telegraph  is  placed,  wMle 
wires  are  carried  under  the  pavement  of  the  streets  in  pipes  from  the 
respective  termini  to  the  central  and  western  offices  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  in  Lothbuiy  and  at  Charing  Cross,  to  the  General 
Post-Office,  to  l^ie  Admiralty,  and  to  otiier  public  departmental  There 
are  seven  or  eight  small  canals^  which  are  of  eompamtivelj  little 
importance. 

LONDON.    rCAWADi.] 

LONDON,  NEW.    [CoNmBcrtcuT.] 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  Jrt-ovince  of  tfWer,  hi 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  a  portion  of  Lohgh  Neagh,  S.  by  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
and  W.  by  tha  county  of  Donegal.   It  lies  between  54°  88^  and  56*  22' 


N.  lat,  O*'  28'  and  7°  24'  W.  long.  In  form  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  404  miles ;  from  east  to  west, 
84  miles.  The  area  is  810  square  mUea,  or  618,596  acres,  of  which 
318,282  acres  are  arable,  180,709  acres  uncultivated,  T718  acres  in 
plantations,  1669  acres  in  towns,  and  10,827  aorss  under  water.  The 
population  in  1831  was  222,012;  in  1841  it  was  227,174;  in  1851  it 
was  191,868. 

Co€ut4in€  and  8ufftee,^On  a  low  rocky  peninsula,  at  the  extrema 
north-east  of  the  county,  is  the  thriving  town  of  Portrush;  and 
nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  running  down  between  low 
headlands  of  basalt  is  Port  Stewart,  a  well-built  and  fashionable 
watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided  with  shelter  for  any  craft  above 
the  siM  of  a  fishing-boat.  West  of  the  sand-banki  which  occur  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Bann  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  pre- 
dpitous  cliffii  from  the  sandy  beach. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  coast-line  is  the  tmet  which 
extends  fh>m  the  western  extremity  of  the  oliflb  to  Uie  low  point  of 
Magilligan,  and  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Roe,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Fotlb,  Louob.  The  north-eastern  liberties  of 
Coleraine  occupy  an  irregular  semioirole  of  about  4  miles  in  radius, 
surrounding  Coleraine  town,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  tho  Bann.  In 
this  district  the  elevations  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  tame  and  blei^  From  the  Lower  Bann,  nearly  ^e 
whole  length  of  its  oourse,  the  surface  gradually  rises  westward  for 
about  10  miles,  forming  a  chain  of  Novations  which  bound  the  valley 
of  that  river.  Of  these  hoighta^  which  slope  with  a  gentle  declivity 
eastward  and  northward,  hut  present  steep  and  often  precipitous 
escarpments  towards  the  west,  the  most  prominent  are  Benyevenagh^ 
at  the  northem  extremity  of  the  range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  3ie 
sandy  flat  of  Magilligan  to  a  height  of  1260  fset;  Donald's  Hill, 
9  miles  farther  south,  1818  feet;  Benbradagh,  8  miles  S.  from  Donald's 
Hill,  1681  feet ;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh  by  the  bold  amphi- 
theatrical  valley  of  Glenshane,  the  upper  or  eastern  boundary  of  which 
is  formed  by  Camtogher  Mountain,  1621  feet  high,  is  Craignashock, 
1778  feet,  with  its  subordinate  heights  of  Altceglish,  1261  fset^  and 
Tamniarin,  1272  feet  West  of  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen  com- 
mences a  moontam  ohaln  which,  with  little  interruption,  extends  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  between  Uie 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  The  highest  of  the  group  is 
Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2286  fset,  about  midway  between 
Slieve  Gallion  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  ohain.  The  district 
included  between  these  mountains  and  Lough  Foyle,  oonstituthig  the 
western  division  of  the  county,  is  divided  by  a  central  tract  of  high 
land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan.  The  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  a  rioh  and 
open  country,  which  under  the  name  of  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of  the 
Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Fovle  by 
Muff,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lough  opens  into  the  vuley  of 
the  Faughan.  To  the  south  of  this  comparatively  level  tract  the 
district  between  these  two  valleys  is  oonsiderably  encumbered  with 
moor  and  mountain.  Legavannon,  the  principal  eminence,  which 
occupies  neariy  the  oentre  of  the  district,  has  an  elevation  of  1269  feet. 

Between  tho  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  range  of  undulating 
ground  crosaed  by  a  valley  through  which  the  high  road  from  Dun- 
given  is  carried.  The  dty  of  Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Foyle,  along  which  the  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract,  extending  from  about  4  miles  above  the  dty  to  a  mile 
below  Culmore,  where  the  river  expands  into  Lough  Foyle.  The 
length  of  this  outlying  portion  of  the  county  is  10  miles,  and  its 
br«tdth  from  1  to  84  miles.  It  is  all  arable^  and  in  a  good  state  of 
improvementb 

Hydrography  tmd  Chmmunieaiwni. — The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Foyle,  the  Faughan,  the  Roe,  and  the  Lower  Bimn.  The  Foyle,  a 
spadous  river  iHien  it  enters  tiie  county,  flows  nearly  north-east  about 
4  miles  to  the  dty  of  Londonderry,  and  6  miles  below  it  expands  into 
the  Lough.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  is  navigable  for  ^ps  of  800  tons 
to  the  bridge  of  Londonderry,  and  for  vessels  of  condderable  burden 
about  8  miles  higher,  where  by  a  canal  tbe  traffic  is  continued  to 
Strabane.  The  Ftmghan  River,  which  springs  from  the  northem 
declivities  of  Sawell,  reedves  numerous  rnls  and  streams  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  and  after  skirting  the  bases  of  the  several  moun- 
tains which  extend  westward  and  northward  to  within  two  miles  of 
^e  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north-north-east^  and  runs 
through  a  highly-improved  open^  valley  to  Lough  Foyle.  The  Jtoe, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  Glenshane,  is  joined  by  the  Owenreagh 
and  Owenbeg  nvers  at  the  entrance  of  that  valley,  from  which  it 
pursues  a  northem  course  to  Lough  Foyle,  which  it  enters  by  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  west^  immediately  under  the  base  of  Banyevenagh.  The 
Zower  Bonn,  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
80  miles,  has  a  fUl  of  only  48  fbet  The  sea  flows  up  to  the  Cutts 
above  Coleraine^  a  distance  of  6  miles,  between  low  banks  which  are 
incumbered  towards  the  month  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of 
sand.    The  river  is  navigable  to  Coleraine  for  veawls  of  200  tons. 

Of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  valley  of  the  Bann  the  most  con- 
dderable are  the  Maoosqum,  which  haa  its  sources  in  the  'slack '  (as 
mountain  passes  are  here  provindally  termed)  between  the  mountaina 
of  Benyevenagh  and  Keady :  and  the  Agivey,  which  unites  the  waters 
of  several  streams  desoending  fh>m  the  range  of  Donald's  Hill  and 
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Benbradflgh.  The  Clady  joins  the  Bann  at  Portglenone.  South  of 
this  tiie  drainaga  of  the  county  is  towards  Loogh  Neagh,  through  the 
riven  MayoU  and  BaUinderry,  the  latter  of^  which  forms  part  of  the 
county  boundary  on  this  side. 

The  roads  throughout  the  county  are  in  general  excellent.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Bann^  and  the  district  of  Lough  Neagh  in 
particnlar,  are  closely  intersected  with  lines  of  communication.  The 
western  district  is  not  so  well  opened.  The  chief  lines  here  are  those 
connecting  Newtownlimavady,  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loogh  Foyle 
and  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Faugban,  with  Londonderry,  and  that 
which  runs  by  the  Upper  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  the  same  place. 
The  valley  of  the  Roe  is  well  provided  with  roads,  which  extend 
southward  by  Banagber  to  Clady,  giving  ample  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  country  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Roe  and 
Faughan.  The  communication  southward  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of 
the  Foyle  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Eallynascreen 
on  the  other.  Besides  these  there  are  several  passes  from  Tyrone  iuto 
Londonderry  amoog  the  motmtain  groups  which  lie  between  these 
points.  A  line  of  railway  connects  Londonderry  city  with  Coleraine. 
The  railway  from  the  city  of  Londonderry  to  EnniBkillen  runs  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle  till  it  crosses  tho  river  a  little  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  county. 

Qeology, — The  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  renpects  to  the 
remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bann  [Antrim], 
except  that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed ;  the  surface,  and  the 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  the  Baun  dipping 
towards  the  north-east,  whereas  their  direction  on  the  Antrim  side  is 
nearly  to  the  south-west.  The  basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  greatest 
tbickxiets  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  field,  the  cap  of  Benyeve- 
nagh  measuring  upwards  of  900  feet  Chalk,  lias,  limestoue,  and  red- 
sandstone,  succeed  in  descending  order  (one  or  more  of  the  members 
being  frequently  absent),  and  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  system, 
which  throughout  reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  of 
primitive  rock  overlaid  in  part  by  a  field  of  secondary  formations, 
capped  by  basalt.  The  boundary-line  is  marked  by  the  abrupt 
declivities  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  nmge  it  passes  across  the  Mayola  River 
to  the  east  of  Slieve  Oallion,  and  so  to  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  it  re-appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  GUnavy  River.  The 
main  constituent  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  mica-slate.  This  rock 
covers  about  450  square  statute  miles  of  the  surface  of  Londonderry. 
In  general  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  red-sandbtone, 
which  is  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  secondary  field,  is  well 
defined.  One  mass  however,  that  of  Coolcoscrahan  Mountain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly  composed 
of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the  advanced  baisaltio 
heights  of  Craignashock  and  Bcnbradagh.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
the  mica-slate  of  this  district  belong  to  the  talcose  variety.  Primitive 
limestooe  is  of  (requent  occurrence  throughout  this  field.  At  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Camtogher  Moun- 
tain, it  is  found  with  veins  of  coloured  spar,  quartz,  and  green  chlorite. 
It  also  occurs  near  Dungiveu  and  Claudy.  On  the  east  side  of  Slieve 
Oallion  there  is  a  granular  limestone,  which  contains  quantities  of 
orystallirieil  hornblende.  Hornblende  slate  is  found  at  several  places 
in  the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  a  bed,  400  yards  in  extent,  oocurs  near  the 
old  church  of  Dungiven,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive 
limestone  above  mentioned.  The  structure  of  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county  is  more  complex.  Slieve  Oallion,  besides 
having  a  cap  of  basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  exhibits 
towards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  porphyry.  On 
the  north-west  side  the  sienite  verges  into  greenstone.  Several  masses 
of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the  tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also 
crop  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountaiQ.  All  along  the  western 
verge  of  the  basaltic  region  the  red-sandstone,  which  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in  a  belt 
varying  from  one  to  two  miles  m  breadth.  This  is  the  surface  rock 
of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the  head  of  which  it  sweeps 
across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Ballinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve 
Oallion  and  the  line  of  basalt  into  Tyrone.  A  detached  patch  of 
stratified  limestone  occurs  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field 
at  Desartmartin.    There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 

Climattj  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  is  comparatively  moist 
snd  cold.  The  soil  of  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bann  where  the 
subsoil  is  hard  basalt,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit, 
without  sufiS  dent  strength  or  cohesion  for  wheat  crops.  Numerous 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently  separated 
by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt^  are  scattered  over  this  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land  along  the  banks  of  the  several 
rivers  which  traverse  the  district,  and  especially  at  their  junctions. 
A  tract  of  rich  open  country,  which  extends  southward  into  Tyrone, 
is  the  most  extensive  tract  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  Beyond 
the  eastern  terrace  which  bounds  the  valley  above  Newtownlimavady 
commences  a  tract  of  red-clay,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
sandstone,  which  at  this  side  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  imme- 
diate acclivities  of  the  moimtains.  This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
of  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bears  excellent  grain  crops.  The 
schistose  district,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan 


L)  to  a  great  extent  moory  and  mountainous.  The  valleys  of  Faugbia 
Yale  and  Muff  Olen,  running  southward  from  the  open  tract  alon^  tue 
margin  of  Lough  Foyle  into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of 
fertile  land.  In  the  main  valley  of  the  Faughan  River  are  gravel 
terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region  at  each  side.  These  are 
well  cultivated.  The  best  improved  portions  of  the  county  are  the 
district  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the 
Faughan,  including  the  coast  of  Lough  Foyle,  between  the  embou- 
chures of  these  rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londondenr  oq 
both  sides  of  the  Foyle. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  materiarr 
forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  uear  Muij 
by  the  Company  of  Orocers  of  London,  who  here  hold  Urge  estaU-s 
under  the  crown.  There  are  172  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  schol 
for  experimental  farming;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  connected 
with  the  establUhment.  Jtn  1853  there  were  under  crops  in  the  county 
174,857  acres,  of  which  2163  acres  grew  wheat;  88,176  oats;  22V-} 
barley,  here,  rye,  peas  and  beans;  29,749  potatoes;  12,231  turnips; 
1735 'mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  vetches,  and  otiier  green  crops;  19/21U 
flax;  and  19,324  acres  meadow  and  clover.  The  plantations  in  1S41  • 
covered  11,291  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  pine,  &c.  In  lSo2 
on  17,487  holdings,  there  were  19,640  horses;  400  mules  and  as«<^ ; 
92,132  catUe;  2d,343  sheep;  22,421  pigs;  2518  goats;  and  229,501 
poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was 
estimated  at  817,108^. 

The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen  is  the  staple  trade  of  the 
county.  The  most  extensive  bleach-gi^eens  lie  along  the  rivers  Roe  auil 
Faughan :  on  the  Faughan  there  is  abundant  water-power,  and 
numerous  sites  are  admirably  calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  at 
the  ports  of  Loudonderry  city  and  Portrush,  the  latter  being  the 
sea-port  of  Coleraina  The  county  is  chiefly  in  the  diooese  of  Derry, 
'  with  portions  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh  and  Connor.  It  is  divided 
into  four  baronies — Coleraine,  Kennaght,  Lougbinsholin^  and  Tir- 
keeran — and  two  liberties,  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  which  include 
the  city  and  town  of  these  names.      The    principal  towns  are — 

LONDONDCRRT  CiTT,  CoLBRAINE,   NEWTOWXLIMAVADT,  and  MaGUERA- 

FSLT,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  more 
important  places  are  the  following,  vrith  the  population  of  each  iu 
1851  :— 

CcutU-Davion,  population  663,  situated  on  the  Mayola  River,  con- 
tains some  good  dwelling-houses,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  Presbyterian 
mee ling-house.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  linen  mauufac- 
ture.  A  monthly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle-Dawson,  the 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  O.  R.  Dawson,  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

Dungiven,  population  917,  a  market-  and  post-town,  situated  on  the 
river  Roe,  15  miles  E.S.E.  from  Londonderry,  consists  principally  of  a 
long  straggling  street  built  on  a  ridge  of  red-sandstone,  and  contains 
a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and 
a  dispensary.  At  the  head  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
and  bawn  built  in  1618  by  the  Skinners*  Company,  to  whom  the  place 
belongs.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  rock  rising  200  feet  from 
the  stream,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  abbey-church,  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  1100,  and  containing  a  richly-sculptured 
altar-tomb  of  a  chief  of  the  O'Kanes.  The  village  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  romantic  site,  being  surrounded  by  some  of  the  princii>al 
heights  of  the  county,  with  Benbradagh  as  chiefl  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  25th  and  October  25th.     A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Garvaghj  population  785,  a  mai'ket-  and  post-town,  distant  11  iniles 
S.  fi-om  Coleraine,  is  a  neat  little  town,  containing  a  parish  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  several  schoolii, 
and  a  district  dispensary.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  £airs  are 
held  on  May  28rd,  July  26th,  and  November  5th. 

Kilrea,  population  993,  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  situated  near  the 
river  Bann  on  its  left  bank,  distant  11  (  miles  from  Coleraine.  The 
place  has  been  much  improved  by  its  proprietors,  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, who  have  built  a  market-house,  a  public  school,  a  police  barrack, 
and  a  hotel,  and  have  also  constructed  new  roads.  Linen-weaving 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.    A  fair  is  held  on  October  10th. 

Magf^ra,  population  1162,  a  market-  and  post-town,  distant  244 
miles  S.R  by  EL  from  Londonderry,  contains  a  parish  church,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  distnct  dispensary,  and  a  petty  sessions 
house,  in  which  a  court  is  held  every  alternate  Saturday.  The  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  In  the  town  are  some  interesting  ruins  of  the  old  pariah 
church. 

Monegmore,  population  781,  a  market-  and  post-town,  about  39  miles 
S.K  from  Londonderry,  is  distinguished  by  an  appearance  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  and  contains  various  places  of  worship,  a  court  house, 
market-house,  linen-hall,  a  district  dispensary,  and  numerous  hand- 
some dwelling'houses.  The  Drapers'  Company  of  London,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  have  liberally  aided  m  the  improvement  of  ihe  town  and 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linen.  A  oom- 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  the  21st  of  every 
month. 

Port  StcwaHf  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  about  25  miles  N.E.  from 
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Londondeny,  containfl  a  cbarcli,  a  Presbyteriaa  meeting-house,  a 
district  dispensarji  and  several  handsome  dwelling-houses.  There  is 
a  harbour  with  accommodation  for  small  oraft.  Pleasantly  situated 
on  the  coast)  the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  in  summer,  and  is  steadily 
improving. 

Hiiiory  and  Antiquities. — ^At  the  most  remote  period  the  county 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  septa  of  O'Loughlin  and  O'Neill, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  O'Cahan,  who  held  the  eastern  and  central  dis- 
trictfl,  was  tributary.  After  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1197,  John 
de  Courcy  invaded  the  country  of  O'Cahan,  and  seized  Derry,  but  was 
compelled  by  Hugh  O'Neill  to  abandon  his  conquest.  An  English 
garrison  was  established  at  Coleraine,  and  grants  appear  to  have  been 
made  and  inquisitions  to  have  been  taken  in  Derry  in  the  regular 
manuer ;  and  in  the  patent  roll  of  the  20th  Edward  XL  is  an  entry  of 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Coulrath,  or  Coleraiue,  as  0'Cahau*s  country  was  then  called.  After 
the  great  revolt  of  the  O'Neills  in  1333,  the  native  Irish  held  possession 
of  the  county  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  1600  Sir  Henry 
Dockwra,  with  a  force  of  4000  foot  and  200  horse,  arrived  in  the  river 
Foyle,  and  made  the  commencement  of  a  permanent  settlement  by 
the  construction  of  three  forts.  The  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty 
in  IGOS,  and  tho  flight  of  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  in  the  preceding  year, 
left  the  entire  of  this  and  five  other  counties  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  In  1609  the  king  granted  on  certain  conditions  the  forfeited 
lauds  in  this  county  to  the  corporation  of  London,  who  still  retain 
possession  of  them.  For  the  management  of  these  estates  the  common 
council  elect  a  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one-half  retire  every  year. 

In  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  their 
estates  erected  into  one  county,  to  be  called  the  county  of  London- 
derry. The  corporation,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Irish  Society, 
still  exists  as  constituted  under  the  charter  granted  by  Cliarles  II.  after 
tho  restoration.  The  division  of  the  county  took  place  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  The  several  city  companies 
had  portions  of  the  county  assigned  to  their  management,  and  the 
laiida  not  assigned  to  the  companies  still  belong  to  the  society.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  colony  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
which  up  to  this  period  had  been  one  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  id 
Ireland.  Artisans  in  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture 
were  brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
independence  became  fixed  among  the  population.  The  native  Irish, 
returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased  so  far  as  nearly  to  equal  in 
number  the  descendants  of  Uie  settlers. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  fortress  at  the  Qiant's 
Sconce,  on  the  road  from  Newtownlimavady  to  Coleraine.  Dungorkin, 
a  circular  mount  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  near  Claudy,  is  a 
remarkable  earthen  fortress.  There  are  several  cromlechs,  and  other 
Ro-called  druidical  remains,  of  which  the  largest  is  at  Slaught-Manus. 
Artificial  caves  and  tumuli  are  frequent.  The  only  militcuy  edifices 
remaining  are  the  castles  of  Kiloloo,  Dungiven,  Salterstown,  and 
Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of  Dungiven,  which 
occupies  a  romantic  site  on  a  rock  rising  200  feet  above  tho  bed  of 
the  river  Roe,  was  built  in  1100  by  O'Cahan,  and  contains  several 
well-sculptured  monuments  of  that  family. 

LoudondeiTy  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  two 
members  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  Londonderry  city  and  the 
borough  of  Coleraine.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Londonderry  :  quarter 
sessions  there  and  at  Coleraine,  Magherafelt,  and  Newtownlimavady : 
in  all  which  towns  there  are  bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in 
12  places.  The  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary  are  in  London- 
derry, as  also  the  district  lunatic  asylum  fer  Donegal,  Londonderry, 
and  Tyrone  counties,  to  which  the  county  of  Londonderry  is  entitled 
to  seud  69  patients.  There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry,  and  23  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Savings  banks  are  established  in  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Newtown- 
limavady ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858 
was  70,110^.  6«.  The  county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Belfast ; 
and  there  are  barracks  in  Londonderry,  where  also  the  staff  of  the 
county  militia  is  stationed.  The  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary 
force,  consisting  of  106  men,  officers  included,  are  at  Coleraine;  those 
of  the  4  districts,  comprising  18  stations,  are  at  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, Magherafelt,  and  Newtownlimavady.  There  are  2  stations  of 
thtt  coast  guard,  at  Down  Hill  and  Port  Stewart^  and  2  stations  of  the 
revenue  police,  at  Draperstown  and  Learmont.  In  September,  1852, 
there  were  177  National  schools,  attended  by  6899  male  and  6063 
female  children. 

LONDONDERRY,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  London- 
dei'ry,  a  city  and  soa-port,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Foyle, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Tirkeeran,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  London- 
derry, in  64'  69'  N.  lat,  7'  19'  W.  long.,  distant  144  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin  by  road.  'The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  coimcillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was 
19,888,  beiiides  591  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Londonderry  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  139,178 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  62,241. 

The  town,  anciently  called  Derry  Calgach  from  an  oak  grown  in  | 


the  vicinity,  grew  up  around  a  monasteiy  founded  by  St.  Columb,  in 
546.  During  the  first  few  centuries,  its  progress  was  repeatedly 
checked  by  fire,  and  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  the  neighbouring 
Irish  chiefs.  In  1198  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under  De  Courov. 
After  a  series  of  disasters,  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  m 
1566,  during  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Two  years  later, 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine,  when  the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry 
Docwra  arriving  with  a  large  force  in  1600,  rebuilt  the  fort  In 
1608  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  surprised  the  fort»  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  town.  A  few  years  after  the 
modem  city  was  founded  by  the  London  companies,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  place  in  1618.  The  walls  were  then  built  in  their  present 
extent,  the  cathedral  and  some  other  public  buildings  were  completed, 
and  the  town  rapidly  advanced  till  1637,  when  their  charter  was 
cancelled.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against  the  troops  of 
James  II.  in  December  1688.  'The  famous  siege  of  Derry  followed. 
On  the  18th  of  April  1690,  James  advanced  against  the  city,  and 
conducted  the  operations  in  person  during  11  days.  On  the  1st  of 
August  the  siege  was  hastily  raised,  on  the  arrival  of  a  victualling 
ship,  which  having  escaped  the  firo  of  the  batteries,  and  broken 
through  the  boom  drawn  across  the  river,  introduced  supplies  to  the 
famished  inhabitants.  After  this  siege  the  city  gradually  recovered 
from  all  its  disasters,  and  steadily  advanced  towards  its  present  extent 
and  prosperity. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides,  and  around  the  base 
of  an  oval  hill,  rising  119  feet  above  high  water,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Foyle.  The  city  within  the  walls  (which  are  still  entire  and  form 
an  agreeable  promenade)  is  traversed  by  four  leading  streets  which 
extend  at  right  angles  from  a  square  in  the  centre,  called  the  Diamond, 
to  the  four  gates.  The  street  between  the  eastern  and  western  gates 
stretches  above  half  a  mile  further  to  the  west  with  branches  on 
either  side.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved,  and  supplied 
with  water  fiK)m  reservoirs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church  of  Templemore, 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  It  is  a  handsome  building  with  a 
tower;  from  which  an  elegant  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  179  feet. 
It  was  completed  in  1633,  but  has  been  considerably  altered  by 
frequent  repairs.  The  bishop's  palace,  a  plain  substantial  building, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Augustinian  convent.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  Free  church,  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  six  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  The  Endowed  schools  are — Gwyn's  charitable  insti- 
tution, established  in  1833,  for  the  support  and  education  of  male 
orphan  children  of  the  city  and  liberties ;  it  has  an  income  of  1870^ 
per  annum,  and  about  120  boys  under  training;  the  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar  school,  or  Foyle  college,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building  near  the  river  to  the  north  of  the  city,  with  a  yearly  income 
of  2802.  from  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  and  60  scholars  in  1852, 
of  whom  6  were  free ;  the  Parish  or  Poor  school,  founded  in  1812  by 
Bishop  Knox,  and  endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith;  an  Infant  school, 
and  a  National  school,  besides  some  others  aided  by  the  Irish  Society. 
There  is  a  mechanics  institute  with  a  library  attached.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  the  Corporation  Hall  or  Town  House,  a  lai^e  building 
with  a  circular  front  and  a  cupola,  occupying  the  site  of  that  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege.  Between  the  cathedral  and  bishop's 
palace  is  the  court-house,  a  very  handsome  edifice  with  a  fa9ade  of 
126  feet,  consisting  of  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  and  of  wings 
adorned  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peace 
and  Justice.  The  buUding  was  commenced  in  1813,  and  cost  above 
30,000Z.  Bishop's  gate  is  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  In  1789,  the 
centenary  of  the  opening  of  the  gates,  at  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Near  it  on  the  central  western  bastion  is  a  monument  90  feet  high, 
consisting  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  with  a  statue  of  the  Rev.  Qeorge 
Walker,  governor  of  the  dty  during  the  siege  in  1689.  To  the  west 
of  this  wtJl  is  the  county  jail,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building. 
The  crown  prison  stands  a  few  yards  apart.  Outside  the  walls,  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  facing  the  river,  is  the  custom-house,  a 
hollow  square  of  buildings,  170  feet  by  130  feet.  Among  other  publio 
buildings  are  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  the  county  infirmary  and 
fever  hospital,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Among  the  charitable 
institutions  are : — the  mendicity  house ;  the  poor  shop,  established  in 
1821  to  provide  the  indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime 
cost;  and  the  ladies'  penny  society  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  inaigent 
room-keepers ;  a  charitable  loan-fund,  and  a  penitentiary  for  females. 
A  savings  bank  has  been  in  operation  since  1815. 

The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  1068  feet  long  by 
40  feet  broad,  connecting  the  city  with  the  opposite  suburb  of  Water* 
side.  For  the  upper  navigation  of  the  Foyle  it  is  divided  by  a  swing- 
bridge,  the  machineiy  of  which,  in  turning  the  platform,  acts  upon 
the  pipes  by  which  water  and  gas  are  conveyed  across  the  river.  The 
port  formed  by  the  river,  which  here  expands  into  a  spacious  sestiuury, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  appoint  a  vice- 
admiral  over  it,  and  the  Lough  and  adjacent  coast.  It  is  also  in 
charge  of  a  boaxd  of  ballast  conuniBaioners,  under  whose  control  are 
harbour,  pilot,  and  ballast  masters,  with  29  pilots.  The  quays  extend 
northward  from  the  bridge  above  half  a  mile.  A  ship-yard,  with  a 
patent  cJip  attached,  admits  vessels  of  800  toneai   There  is  a  ship* 
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bQildiag  yard  on  th«  itruid.  Tha  gvefttegt  dapth  of  water  in  the  port 
at  iow  water  to  81  feet,  and  12  to  14  feet  at  the  quajt.  VeaseU  of 
fiOO  tona  can  diachaige  at  the  quays.  The  numW  and  tonnage  of 
▼enels  legistered  aa  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  81et  1858 
were : — Sailing  remeHa,  under  60  tons  10^  tonnage  250 ;  abore  50  tons 
14,  tonnage  4171 ;  and  7  steam-ressels  of  1464  tons.  The  returns  of 
▼easels  enteced  and  deaied  at  the  port  during  1858  were  as  follows : — 
Coasting  trade,  inwards,  aailiag-Tessels  588,  tonnage  89,000;  steam- 
yessels  468,  tonnage  148,815  :  outwards,  sailing-veasels  256,  tonnage 
15,820;  steam-TeiBelB  464,  tonnage  146,698.  In  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  there  entered  178  vessels  of  85,791  tons,  and  dearsd 
81  TSiaelB  of  22,220  tons.  The  customs  duties  of  tiie  port  in  1852 
amounted  to  116,799^ 

In  Uie  city  are  two  flax  spinning-mills  and  several  flour-mills,  three 
distilleries,  three  breweries,  several  rope-walks,  one  foundry,  and  five 
tan^yards :  near  it  is  an  extensive  aaimon  fishery.  Assizes  for  the 
eounij,  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  city.  Fairs  are 
held  June  17th,  September  4th,  and  October  17th,  and  markets  daily 
for  provisions ;  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  grain,  and  on  Thursday 
for  muL 

LOKQFOKD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  in 
Ireland,  Ues  between  58°  29'  and  58°  56'  N.  lat.,  7*  19'  and  7*  56' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  K.  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan, 
E.  and  S.  by  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  W.  by  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  29  miles,  from 
east  to  west  22  mile&  The  area  comprises  269,409  acres,  of  which 
191,828  ars  arable,  58,987  acres  uncultivated,  4610  acres  in  planta- 
tions, 864  acres  in  towns,  and  13,675  acres  under  water.  The  population 
in  1841  was  115,491,  in  1851  it  was  88,250. 

Smtfaee,  Hydrogrcpky^  and  CommnmicaitUm*. — ^The  southern  half  of 
the  county  consists  of  a  low  table-land,  inclining  gently  on  the  east 
and  south  towards  the  valley  of  the  Inney,  and  boidered  on  the  west 
by  the  flat  and  boggy  shore  of  Lough  Ree.  In  this  division  Uie  only 
considerable  eminence  is  Slieve  Gkiuldry,  which  rises  about  6  miles 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Longford  to  a  height  of  650  feet  North 
of  the  table-land  the  county  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
▼all^  of  the  Camlin,  a  well-improved  tract,  the  southern  slope  of 
which  is  diversified  by  numerous  seats  and  well-planted  demesnes. 
The  opposite  bank  rises  on  the  east  into  a  slightlv  elevated  district, 
which  slopes  northward  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Qowoagh  to  the 
basin  of  the  Erne;  on  the  west  it  is  overlooked  by  the  pastoral  hiUs 
of  the  Clouhugh  range,  which  extends  about  10  miles  in  a  south- 
westeriy  direction,  varying  from  686  feet,  the  height  of  Crott  Hill  on 
the  north-east  to  912  feet,  the  height  of  Cum  Clonhugh  near  the 
opposite  extremity.  North  of  this  range  the  moorish  district  of 
I>nimlish  spreads  between  Lough  Cbwnagh  and  the  limits  of  the 
county.  From  the  western  termination  of  the  range  to  the  Shannon 
there  is  an  open  fertile  tract  bounded  towards  the  river  by  the^planta- 
tions  of  Castle  Forbes,  the  seat  of  Uie  Earl  of  Ghimard. 

Except  a  few  streams  that  fall  into  Lough  Gownagh,  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  the  Shannon.  That  river  with  its 
windings  forms  a  boundaiy-line  of  about  50  miles.  Near  its  first 
contact  with  the  county  it  spreads  into  Lough  Forbes,  a  small  lidce 
three  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  its  widest  part,  and  is  there 
Joined  by  the  Rinn,  a  considerable  stream  that  flows  south  out  of 
Leitrim.  Two  miles  below  the  lough  is  the  confluence  of  the  CamUn, 
which  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
with  a  winding  course  of  above  20  miles,  passing  through  Longford 
town.  About  half-way  in  its  course  along  the  county  the  Shannon 
expands  into  Lough  Ree,  an  extensive  lake,  strikingly  diversified  by 
deep  b^s,  rugged  headlands,  and  numerous  islands.  The  shores  of 
Lough  Ree  are  subject  to  extensive  inundations  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  its  waters  in  winter  to  an  average  height  of  7  feet  above  the 
summer  level  An  inlet  running  4  miles  eastward  along  the  southern 
limit  of  the  county  receives  the  waters  of  the  Inney,  which  rises  in 
Cavan,  and  next  to  the  river  Suck  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Shannon*  Many  small  lakes  diversify  the  surface  of  the  county;  but 
Longfbrd  derives  its  chief  advantage  from  the  river  Shannon,  which 
connects  the  county  with  the  important  line  of  navigation  extending 
fix>m  Lough  Allen  to  the  city  of  Limerick.  This  Tine  again  has  a 
connection  through  Longford  with  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Royal 
Oanal  enters  the  county  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  after  con- 
tinuing its  course  in  a  westerlv  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon 
passes  north  by  west  to  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour,  where  on 
the  Cloondara  island,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Camlin,  are  the  canal  docks,  basins,  and  warehousesL  The  county  is 
generally  provided  with  good  lines  of  rood. 

Geology  and  MinertUogy, — The  southern  half  of  the  eountv  consists 
of  the  stratified  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland.  The  other 
division  is  a  continuation  of  the  day-slate  of  the  grauwacke  forma- 
tion of  Cavan.  Thf^se  two  fields  are  separated  at  their  western  extre- 
mity by  a  bdt  of  yellow-sandstone  ana  conglomerate,  which  projects 
from  a  small  tract  in  the  south  of  Leitrim.  A  patch  of  sandstone 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Inney  and  spreads  round  Ballymahon.  Another  , 
forms  the  mass  of  Slieve  Qauldry,  and  stretches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  . 
town  of  Longford.  Along  the  south  and  south-east  border  of  the 
county  are  laiige  quantities  of  fine  calcareous  sand  and  mari.  Marly 
cUy  in  beds  fh>m  1  foot  to  10  fbet  thick  underiies  many  of  the  boggy 


tracts,  which  have  an  average  depth  of  30  feet  Marble  of  a  deep 
gray  colour  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ballymahon.  Excellent  ironstone  associated  with  coal-shale  and  lead- 
ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  extent  of  wet  and  marshy  surface 
renders  the  climate  less  genial  than  that  of  the  midland  counties  in 
general  The  sml  of  the  boggy  district  of  Lough  Ree  is  inferior,  bat 
over  the  rest  of  the  limestone  plain  there  is  a  ridi  vegetable  monid, 
which  produces  heavy  grain  crops  and  the  finest  pasture.  The  northern 
division  of  the  county  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  occupations 
of  the  county  are  tillage  and  grasing,  principally  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  butter  are  made  by  the  farmers  and  cottiers.  Linens 
and  ooafse  woollens  are  manufsbctared.  In  1858  there  were  under 
crop  82,544  acres,  of  which  1166  acres  grew  wheat,  40,952  acres  oats, 
867  barley,  here,,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  15,576  potatoes,  2810  turnips, 
1175  mangel-wutsel,  carrots,  parsnips,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops, 
781  acres  flax,  and  19,167  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  the 
plantations  covered  5987  acres,  growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir, 
fruit-trees,  &c  In  1852  on  8269  holdings  thero  were  6523  horses, 
8006  mules  and  asses,  40,495  head  of  cattle,  19,102  sheep,  12,465  pigs, 
8014  goate,  and  138,294  head  of  noultty.  The  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  here  enumerated  was  estimated  at  868,802/. 

Divitims  and  Towng, — ^The  county  of  Longford  is  in  the  Ardagh 
diocese,  with  a  small  portion  in  Meath.  It  is  divided  into  6  baronies, 
Ardagh,  Qianard,  Longford,  Moydow,  Rathdine,  and  Shrule.  The 
principal  towns  are  Longford,  Obavard,  and  Balltxahoit,  which 
aro  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following  towns  and 
villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851,  may  be  mentioned. 

Ardoffk,  5i  miles  S.E.  br  K  from  Longford,  containing  a  parish 
ohuroh  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  is  romarkable  only  as  giving 
name  to  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese.  An  abbey  is 
said  to  have  been' founded  and  the  see  to  have  been  established  by 
St  Patrick  about  the  year  454.  Fairs  aro  held  April  5th,  and  August 
26th.  The  population  of  Ardagh  was  returned  in  1841  as  165  ;  but 
in  the  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851  the  place  is  returned  as  without 
inhabitants.  JDrumUA,  population  400,  situated  in  a  bleak  and 
barron  district,  about  44  miles  N.R  from  Newtown-Forbes,  contains 
an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  market  is  held  weekly 
on  Tuesdays  fh>m  October  to  Maroh  inclusive.  EdgeworthsUnon, 
population  817,  a  village  6J  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Longford,  the  resMence 
of  the  Edgeworth  fitmily,  and  beautified  by  the  family  mansion  and 
its  highly  improved  demesne.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
Established  Clergy.  There  aro  a  National  and  some  other  schools,  a 
loan-fund,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Furs  aro  held  six  times  a  year. 
Keenagh,  population  244,  a  village  9  miles  S.  from  Longford,  containing 
a  churoh  and  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  district  dispensary  and  a  loan- 
fund.  A  fair  is  held  on  October  lOth.  In  the  neighbourhood  aro  the 
mansion-house  and  well-kept  demesne  of  Mosstown,  with  the  ruins  of 
Mosstown  Castle.  KUlashee,  population  198,  a  village  5  miles  aW. 
from  Longford,  containing  an  Episcopal  churoh,  and  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Methodists.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Royal  Canal,  which  hero 
sends  off  a  branch  of  6  miles  to  the  town  of  Longford.  Large  quantities 
of  daily  and  agricultural  prodace  from  the  surrounding  country  aro 
shipped  at  the  village.  Thero  is  a  loan-fund.  Fairs  aro  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  Laneiborovi^h,  population  201,  a  market-  and  poet- 
town  sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Ree,  10  miles  8.W.  from  Longford,  contains  a  churoh,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapelj  a  district  dispensary,  and  a  police  station.  The  Dublin  road  hero 
crosses  the  Shannon  by  a  bridge  of  9  arohes,  under  one  of  which  a  lateral 
cut  with  a  small  basin  continues  the  river  navigation.  Thero  is  a  con- 
siderable corn-market  A  fair  is  held  on  Februaiy  12th.  Newtoten- 
Forbes,  population  831,  a  small  post-town  24  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Longford,  contains  a  churoh,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist 
meeUng-house.  A  court  of  petty  sessions  is  held  every  alternate 
Tuesday.  Fairs  aro  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  September  4th,  and 
October  Slst 

The  county  rotums  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
assises  aro  held  at  Longford,  whero  are  the  county  prison  and  the 
county  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  aro  held  at  Longford,  Ballymahon, 
and  Granard ;  each  of  these  towns  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Petty  sessions  aro  held  in  11  places.  The  county  is  within  the  military 
district  of  Dublin.  The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at 
Newtown-Forbes.  The  constabulair  force,  consisting  of  202  men  and 
officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Longford.  The  county  is  divided 
into  five  police  districts,  comprising  29  stations;  the  districts  aro 
Longford,  KiUaishee,  Ballymahon,  Dtumlish,  and  Granard.  In  Sep- 
tember 1852  thero  were  57  National  schools  iii  operation,  attended  by 
8888  male  and  8111  female  children. 

Hittory  and  AnHquiti€»,—Th<b  territoiy  at  present  constituting  the 
coxmty  of  Longford  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath, 
and  as  such  was  included  in  the  grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  IL  to 
Hugh  do  Lacy.  The  district  was  erected  into  a  separate  county  in 
the  11th  of  Eiinbeth.  In  1615,  a  commission  was  appointed  and  an 
inquisition  taken,  by  which  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  the 
grant  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  to  take  possession  of  this 
territory  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  absentees.  A  commission  was  in 
consequence  Issued  empowering  the  Lord  Deputy  and   others  to 
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dkpoie  of  the  etUtaa,  ao  found  to  be  Id  the  kiog^  to  patenieen  Tiie 
plantation  did  not  take  effeot  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the 
entire  county  appears  to  haye  been  Miatd  back  by  tbe  O'fkmlB, 
except  Longfofd  Castle  and  OMtle-ForbeiL  Tka  ooiBfiacatidiifl  Tiriiich 
ensued  extended  over  nearly  the  entire  oevniy^  and  intradueed  a 
nearly  new  proprietary. 

The  remains  of  the  old  tenvn  of  Oraoard  poasBW  eoaddeiaUe 
interest  when  taken  in  eonneetion  with  the  nei|piboiiriDff  iMspart  of 
Dunda,  which  nins  from  Lough  Kinale  to  Lough  Qownag%  a  distance 
of  nearly  8  miles.  This  work  is  similar  to  the  Dane's  Cast  [Down.] 
On  the  island  of  Lich'Clorin,  in  Lough  Ree^  are  the  roina  of  seven 
churches,  and  the  foundation  of  a  round  tower.  An  abbqr  was 
founded  here,  about  640,  by  Sk  Dermid.  The  Lord  Riohard  Tutte^  in 
1205,  built  an  abbey  at  Orauard  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whioh  was 
rifled  by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bmoe^  in  1816.  The  abbey  at 
Longford  wsa  one  of  Patrick's  foundationa.  O'Furel,  prinoe  of  Annaly, 
founded  a  very  fine  monastery  on  the  site  of  this  abbey  in  1400.  The 
church  of  the  friars  is  now  the  parish  ohuroh.  Abbeyshmle  was 
another  rich  foundation  of  the  same  fiunily.  In  Lough  Ree,  besides 
the  seven  churches  of  Inoh-Clorin,  were  the  monasteries  of  AU  Saints, 
founded  by  St  Kieran  in  644,  and  Innisbofin,  founded  by  a  nephew 
of  Patrick  about  680,  on  islands  bearing  these  names  respeotiTely. 
There  are  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  Also  of  the  religious  houses 
of  Moydow,  Clonebrone,  Clone,  Derg,  and  Innismore,  a  foundation  of 
St  ColumWs  on  an  island  in  Lough  Gownagh.  A  few  easUes  are 
still  partially  standing ;  the  principal  ones  are  at  Osstle*Vorbes, 
Granard,  Tenallick,  Castlecor,  Rathdine,  and  Ballymahon. 

LONGFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a 
market-  and  poat-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  rirer  Camlin,  in  68'  44'  N.  lat,  7'  46'  W.  long.,  76  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1861  was  4144,  beaides  9006 
in  the  workhouse,  80  in  the  infirmary,  and  117  in  the  jaiL  Longford 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
109,961  aores,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  87,066. 

The  town,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  small 
portion  on  the  opposite  bank,  consists  of  several  regfular  and  well-built 
streets.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building. 
The  Roman  Catholio  cathedral,  recently  ereoted,  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  with  a  portico  of  six  lonio  columns,  and  a  tower  nearly 
200  feet  high.  There  are  in  the  town  chapels  for  Prsabyterians  and 
Methodists,  the  county  oourt-house,  the  oountyjail,  and  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  barracks.  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Gsnal  oomes  to  Long* 
ford  from  Killashee^  At  the  Canal  basin  there  is  a  fine  market-house, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Longford.  An  extensive  corn-trade  is  oarried 
on,  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  storehouses,  tanyards,  and  a  brswery. 
The  assizes  for  the  oounty  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  in  Longford. 
Markets  aro  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  June  10th 
and  October  22nd. 

LONG  ISLAND.    [Bahamas  ;  Niw  Tobk.] 

LONGNOR     [Stavfordshirb.] 

LONGOBUCO.    [Calabria.] 

LONGTON.     [STAVFORseHiRB.] 

LONGTOWN,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  is  situated  near  the  border  of 
Scotland,  in  65"  V  N.  Ut,  2*"  66'  W.  long.,  distant  0  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Carlisle,  and  800  miles  K.N.W.  flppm  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1861  was  2142.  The  living  is  a  reotory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Longtown  Poor>Law  Union  contains 
14  parishes  and  townshlpa,  with  an  arsa  of  04,620  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  0606.  The  strsets  of  Longtown  are  regular  and 
spacious.  There  are  a  chapel  in  oonneotion  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  ohapel  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chumh,  an 
old  Endowed  school,  and  a  public  room  for  the  Independent  United 
Order  of  Mechanics.  A  bobbin-mill  gives  some  employment,  and  a 
little  handloom  weaving  is  oarried  on.  The  corn-market  is  on  Thurs- 
day ;  on  Monday  a  market  is  held  for  bacon  and  butter.  Fairs  are 
held  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  Martinmas.  Netherby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  drsham,  Bart,  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  tha  banks  of  the 
Esk,  about  two  miles  fVom  LongtowQ. 

{Communieatum  from  Longtown.) 

LONGWY.    [MosBLLB.] 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER.    [Jura.] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDa    [Lixou-Kibou  IsLAKoa.] 

LOOE,  EAST  and  WEST.    [Cornwall.] 

LOP  NOR,  LAKE.    [Tubkibtak.] 

LORCA.    [MuROiA.] 

LORETO.    [Abruzbo;  Macbrata.] 

LORGUES.    [Vab.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Franoe,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scorf  and  the  Blavet  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  stands  in 
47*  44'  46'  N.lat,  8«  21'  87"  W.  long.,  266  mUeaW.  by  S.  from  Paris, 
and  has  22,661  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

The  town  is  of  modem  origin.  In  1666  Louis  XIV.  granted  per- 
mission to  the  French  India  Company  to  establish  magazines  and  docks 
for  building  vessels  on  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  SK-Louis,  the  name  given 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet  The  eatablishment  thus  formed,  which 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  company  tiU  1770,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  government    From  the  company's  establishmant  the  plaoe 


took  the  titie  of  Port  de  L'Orieat  (Port  of  the  Eait).  In  1720  the 
building  of  the  town  was  commenoed;  in  1788  the  inhabitanta 
amounted  to  14,000,  and  is  that  year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The 
India  Company  had  previously  established  here  their  annual  sale  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  oommoditiea.  In  1744  the  town  was  fortlAad. 
Tlie  English  landed  and  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  ^e  town  in 
1746;  but  it  iras  bravely  defended  by  the  Count  de  Tinteniae^  a 
Breton  nobleman,  who  came  to  the  assistanee  of  the  bewildered  towns* 
folk  with  a  few  hundred  men,  and  the  AigUsh  finally  withdrew  to 
their  ahips.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  revolution  the  commerce 
and  population  of  the  town  dedined,  but  since  the  peace  of  1816 
QOmmeroe  has  been  gradually  resuming  its  former  aotivi^. 

The  town  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide^  straight^  well-paved,  and 
dean  streets ;  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  are  seven!  pleasant 
promenadea.  The  bridge  over  the  Seorf,  the  quays^  the  theatre,  the 
abattoir,  and  the  covered  meat  and  fish  markets,  are  the  publio 
buildings  most  entitied  to  notice.  The  port  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  from  which  it  is  walled  off:  its  length  is  nearly  4000  feet;  its 
breadth  nearly  2000  feet  The  imperial  dockyard  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire ;  there  are  slips  for  laying  doWn  80  vesssls  of 
war  at  a  time.  Both  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  of  the  largest  siae 
are  turned  out  of  the  doekyard  of  Lorient  Among  the  most  remark* 
able  objects  connected  with  the  dockyard  are—the  machinery  for  fixing 
the  masts;  the  basin  for  ships  under  repair;  the  bloek-manufaotory, 
worked  by  steam ;  the  arsenal ;  the  bagne,  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
fined for  insubordination ;  the  handsome  artillery  barraeks^  capable  of 
accommodating  1800  men;  the  school  of  naval  uiillery,  with  its 
libraiy,  museums,  and  drawing-hall ;  the  apartments  and  gardens  of 
the  maritime  prefect ;  and  the  offices  of  the  varioua  departments  of 
the  public  service.  There  is  an  observatory,  or  signal-tower,  bu£lt  on 
an  eminence  south  of  the  harbour,  from  which  vessels  can  be  discerned 
80  miles  out  at  sea.  The  height  of  the  observatory  is  104  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  181  feet  above  its  base.  The  Place-Roysle  is  wdl 
built  and  planted  with  lime-trees.  In  the  market-place  is  a  granite 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a  brave  French  naval  offioer  named 
Bisson,  who  was  appointed  to  command  a  priae  taken  from  Greeks  in, 
the  Axohipelago,  and  blew  it  up  rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  pirates, 
who  subsequentiy  attaoked  him  in  superior  force. 

Beaides  the  national  establishments  connected  with  the  imperial 
dockyard,  Lorient  has  manu£sotures  of  hats,  linens,  braid,  and  pottery; 
the  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  flour,  wax,  honey,  sal^  butter,  com,  pro* 
visions,  lead,  iron,  hardware,  and  manufisotured  goods,  is  still  important 
The  sardine  fishery  is  actively  carried  on.  Vessels  sail  ft*om  Lorient 
to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

About  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Soorf,  ia  a 
powder-magaaine;  and  a  mile  west,  an  ezeroise-ground  for  the  artil- 
leiy.    An  hospital  ia  erected  on  the  island  of  St-Miohel,  in  the 

Lorient  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  the  head-quartere 
of  a  maritime  prefecture,  and  a  fortress  of  the  third  dlaia.  It  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  a  naval 
school,  a  communal  collage,  a  custom-house,  and  several  other  govern- 
ment oflloes.  The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  In  good  condition. 
The  environs  are  exceedinf^y  weU  cultivated. 

LORIOL.    [Db6mb.] 

LORRAINE,  a  provinoe  or  military  government  of  IVanoe  before 
the  revolution,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  electorate  of  Treves;  N.B.  by 
the  duehy  of  Deux-Ponts,  in  the  Pslatinate ;  R  by  Alsaoe,  firom  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  VoBges ;  S.  by  Franche-Comttf ;  8.  W.  by  the 
coimty  of  Langrss  in  Champagne;  and  W.  by  other  distriote  of 
Champsgns.  The  length  of  the  province  was  about  00  miles;  its 
breadth  87  milea.  Its  area  was  about  6780  square  milea.  It  was 
watered  in  the  west  by  feeders  of  the  Aiine  and  Mame,  belonging  to 
the  system  of  the  Seine,  and  by  the  Mouse ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mosell« 
and  its  tributaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  corrsaponding 
with  the  bounds  and  dimensions  given  above,  comprehended  : — 1.  The 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  conts^^ed  Lorraine  proper,  German  Lor* 
raine,  and  the  Pays  dee  VoQges,  of  whioh  the  respective  chief  towns 
were— -Nancy,  Sarreguemines,  aad  lipinal !  2,  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Bar-le-Duc :  and,  8,  the  PiayB-dea-TroiB-£vdch6S| 
which  had  Meta,  Toul,  and  Verdun  for  chief  towna 

A  small  portion  of  German  Lorraine  was  ceded  by  P^rance  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1816.  The  remainder  constitutes  the  depart* 
ments  of  Msobthb,  Miusb,  MosiLtJi,  and  Voson. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  Lorraine  was  inhabited 
by  the  Treviri,  the  Mediomatrici,  the  Verodunenses,  and  the  LeuoL 
It  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima,  and  was  included  in 
the  earlier  conquest  of  dovia.  In  the  division  of  the  FVankish  empire 
under  the  sons  of  Clovis,  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Atutraaia.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  among  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  was 
assigned  to  Lothaire,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  from  whom  it  took 
the  Latin  name  of  Lotharingia,  ui  German  Lothringen,  and  in  IVench 
Lothierregne  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed  for  a  long  period, 
and  was  united  with  the  imperial  crown,  so  that  eastern  P!rance  became 
a  portion  of  the  empire. 
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The  duchy  of  Lomine,  which  oonmrted  of  a  large  part  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Loirame,  was  eatabluihed  in  the  10th  century,  and  was 
afterward!  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant^  and 
Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  its  designation  to  modem  times. 
The  dnchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was  in  the  11th  centoiy  conferred  by 
the  emperor  on  Gerard,  a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gerard  des- 
cended the  long  line  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  who  goTcmed  the 
country  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
in  the  11th  century.  The  connection  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  with 
France  invoWed  them  in  the  disputes  of  that  kingdom.  Baoul,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci,  1346, 
fitting  agiinst  the  English ;  and  Jdan,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere 
boy,  was  taken  prisoner  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1346.  Ue  was  again  taken  prisoner,  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auniy  in  Bretagne,  in  which  Charles  de  Blois 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  J^an  de  Montfort,  his  rival  claimant  for 
th^t  duchy,  llie  duke  J^an  of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the 
battle  of  Rosbecque,  in  which  Charies  YL  of  France  defeated  the 
Flemings  (1882) :  he  died  in  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  the  successor  of  J^an  in  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by  Ren^  I.,  duke  oi 
Bar  and  of  Anjou,  and  Antoine  de  Yaudemont^  nephew  of  Charles. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Ben^  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
(1431)  by  his  rival;  but  he  obtained  his  liberty  in  1436,  and  set 
out  for  Naples,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  both 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  of  the  council  of  B&le.  He  resigned 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest  son  J^an,  duke  of  Calabria,  ih 
1453.  J^m  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death 
(1473)  Lorraine  came  to  Ren^  IL,  grandson,  on  his  mother^s  side, 
of  Rea6  L,  and  on  his  fathei'^s  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who 
had  been  Rent's  competitor.  Ren^  II.  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
T^m^raire,  duke  of  Bouigogne,  together  with  his  mother  Yolande, 
almost  immediately  on  his  (Rent's)  accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though 
released  by  the  interference  of  Louis  XL,  was  obliged  to  make  an 
alliance,  otfensive  and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  after- 
wards again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  capital  (Nancy)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  duchy.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Qranson  and  at  Herat  in  1476,  Ren^ 
returned  to  Lorraine,  and  rapidly  reconquered  it.  Charles  led  an 
army  in  the  ensuing  winter  to  recapture  Nancy,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Rend  (January,  1477).  Rend  subsequently  obtained  of 
Charles  YIIL  of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Louis  XL     He  died  in  1608. 

Antoine,  the  successor  of  Rend  IL  (1508),  seems  to  have 
merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the 
title  which  he  received  of  <  the  Good.'  His  reign  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine  as  a  tree  and  independent 
sovereignty  by  the  Germanic  body.  He  died  in  1644,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Franfois  L  Fran9oi8  L  reigned  only  a  year. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (1645-1608)  acquir^  regal  rights  over 
that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  which  he  held  as  vassal  of  the  king  of 
France.  Henri  IL,  Franjois  IL,  and  Charles  IIL  (or  I Y.)  successively 
occupied  the  ducal  throne.  Charles  III.  (or  lY.)  was  involved  in 
hostilities  with  Louis  XI I L  of  France,  by  whom  the  duchy  was  in 
great  part  conquered,  but  it  was  restored  to  Charles  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  subs'equent  negotiations  (in  1661)  with  Cardinal 
Mazarin  secured  also  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  Charles 
agreed  that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should  fall  to  the 
crown ^  of  France;  but  soon  after  renouncing  his  independent 
sovereignty,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Louis  XIY. 
seized  his  dominions  in  1670.  Duke  Charles  distmguished  himself  in 
the  imperial  service  on  several  occasions,  till  his  death  in  1675. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles  lY.  (or  Y.),  also  a 
distinguished  military  commander.  Finding  himself  (1677)  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  imperialistB»  he  attempted  to  regain 
Dosssession  of  Lorraine,  but  was  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Mardchal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  At  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  1678,  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  was  oflered  to  him, 
but  on  conditions  which  he  refused  to  accept  He  diBtinguiahed 
himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski  in  the  deliverance  of  Yienna  (1683). 
He  died  in  1600.  ^        ^ 

Leopold,  the  successor  of  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of  his  states 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697.  Ho  observed  neutrality  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Francois  Etienne,  who  in  1735  acquiesced  in  a  treaty 
between  France  and  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to 
Stanislas  Leckzinski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Louis  XY.  of  France.  It  was  further  agreed  that  on  the 
death  of  Stanislas  the  duchy  should  be  united  to  France.  Francois 
Etienne,  who  married,  the  following  year,  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  was  afterwards  (1745)  elected  to  the  imperial  crown, 
received  the  reversion  of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorndne.  SUnislas 
was  recognised    as   Duko  of    Lorniino    and    Bar  in    1737.      After 


governing  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  he  died  in  1766. 
On  his  death  Lorraine  was  incorporated  with  France. 

LOSS  ISLANDS.    [Sdsbba  Lbohs.]' 

LOSTWITHIEL,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Lost- 
withiel,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  in  50"*  25' 
N.  lat,  4*  40^  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  S.S.K  firom  Bodmin,  and  234 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Lost* 
withiel  in  1851  was  1053.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  governed  by  7  capitd 
buigesses,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  17  assistants. 

Lostwithiel  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  In  the  civil  war  of  the 
tune  of  Charies  L,  Restormel  Castle,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
at  Lostwithiel  in  command  of  the  parliamentary  army,  had  to  retire 
with  his  forces.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  are 
covered  with  slate,  of  which  large  slabs  are  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  roughly  paved:  they  are 
lighted  with  gasL  The  church  ii  of  the  early  English  style,  and  hu 
an  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorated  character.  There  are  in 
the  town  one  chapel  for  Independents,  two  chapek  for  Methodists,  a 
National  school  for  girls,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  A  grammar 
school  formerly  existed  here.  Near  the  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
building  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  Uie  dukes  of  Cornwall.  The 
market  is  on  Friday.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Lime  burning,  tanning,  and  wool-stapling  employ  a  few  of  the  popu- 
lation.   Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  iron,  and  coals. 

LOT,  RIYER.    [Lot,  Department  of.] 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  the  Lot^  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  Corr&se,  E.  by  those  of  Cantal  and  Aveyroo, 
S.  by  Tam-et-Qaronne,  and  W.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dozdogne.  It 
lies  between  44**  13'  and  45**  3'  N.  lat,  1"  1'  and  2'  14'  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  65  miles ;  its  average 
breadth  is  about  35  miles.  The  area  is  2168  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  was  287,739;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  296,2:24, 
giving  136*63  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  37*95  below  the  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Lot,  a  river  which,  riidog 
in  the  Margeride  Mountuns,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re,  flows  in  a 
general  western  direction  across  the  departments  of  Loz^re,  Aveyron, 
Lot,  and  Lotet-Garonne,  where  it  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  right 
bank  a  little  above  Aiguillon,  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  187  miles  of 
which,  from  Entraigues,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Truy^re,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron,  are  navigable.  The  north  of  the  department 
Ib  drained  by  the  Dobdogne.  The  watershed  between  these  two 
rivers  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains,  which 
traverse  the  department  from  north-east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
slopes,  the  nortiiem  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Dordogne,  the 
southern  one  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The  Sdle,  whi(3i  flows 
along  the  south-eastern  side  of  this  mountain  range,  and  enters  the 
Lot  on  the  right  bank  near  St-Cirq,  is  the  only  other  river  of 
importance.  Some  small  feeders  of  the  Garonne  rise  in  the  south 
of  the  department,  the  laigest  of  which  is  the  Barffuelonne.  The 
eastern  districts  of  the  depigment  are  covered  with  low  hills  which 
are  ramifications  of  .the  Civennes. 

The  deep  soils  of  the  valleys  and  plains  yield  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats ;  on  the  lighter  soils  rye,  rape,  and  buckwheat 
are  grown ;  and  on  the  strongest  soils  considerable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  hill-slopes  along  the  rivers  are  generally 
laid  out  in  vineyards,  which  yield  annually  13,200,000  gallons  of  wine, 
the  best  kinds  being  those  of  Cahors  and  Grand-Constantb  About 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  produce  are  exported  or  distilled  into  brandy. 
The  white  mulberry  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
silk.  Excellent  truffles  are  found.  Plums  are  grown  in  lai^ge  quanti- 
ties, and  when  dried  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Turkeys, 
geese,  game,  and  poultry  generally  are  very  plentiful  Horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  of  inferior  breeds;  goats  are  numerous;  and  large 
numbers  of  pigs  are  fatted  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments. Wild  boars  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Hares  and  rabbits  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  laige  size.  Fish  is  abundant  in  all  the  riverv, 
among  which  the  C^re,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  is  famous  for  eels, 
and  the  Lot  for  carp  of  enormous  size. 

^  The  south-west  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  chalk  forma- 
tion ;  the  southern  and  central  parts  by  the  strata  which  intervene 
between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone;  the  eastern  side  by  the 
formations  from  the  new  red-sandstone  (inclusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-east  of  the  department, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Cdre,  by  the  primitive  rocks.  Among  the 
mineral  productions  are  coal  and  iron.  The  hills  afford  granite, 
marble  of  various  colours,  limestone,  calamine,  alabaster,  calcareous 
spar,  and  stone  for  mill-stones  and  lithography.  Crucible-clay  and 
fullers'-earth  are  found  in  the  valleys.  There  are  several  mineral- 
springs,  and  one  or  two  remarkable  caverns  in  the  department :  one  of 
these  near  the  bank  of  the  Selle  contains  the  fossil  bones  of  itnimAla 
not  now  found  in  Europe. 

Of  industrial  activity  there  is  little:  a  little  bar-  and  cast-iron, 
coarse  cotton-  and  woollen-stuffs,  brandy,  and  paper  are  manufisMstured. 
The  corn-mills,  which  are  922  in  number,  ard  the  only  important 
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mannfaoturing  establiabments  in  the  department.  The  oommeroe  is 
compoaed  of  the  articles  alt*eady  indicated,  and  of  hides,  salt,  oalL- 
staves,  groceries,  small  wares,  broadcloth,  &c.  About  680  fairs  and 
markets  are  held  in  the  year.  Roadway  accommodation  is  afforded 
by  4  state,  11  departmental,  and  37  pariah  roads. 

The  department  presents  great  differences  of  temperatare  and 
climate.  Among  the  granitic  highlands  of  the  east  the  winters  are 
long  and  rude,  generally  lasting  from  November  to  April,  during 
which  time  snow  and  rain,  each  accompanied  by  cold  winds,  alter- 
nately succeed  each  other.  The  calcareous  slopes  of  the  Auvergne 
range  have  a  drier  and  less  rigorous  climate,  and  a  much  shorter 
winter.  In  the  plains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Lot 
the  climate  is  genial,  except  during  the  spring,  when  the  night-froats 
ai^  often  very  harsh  and  biting. 

The  department  contains  1,388,187  acres.  Of  this  area  574,622 
acres  are  under  tillage,  62,483  acres  consist  of  grass-land,  144,876 
acres  are  under  vines,  215,620  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and 
forests,  176,153  acres  with  heatlis  and  moors,  and  80,520  acres  are 
occupied  with  orchards,  plantations,  and  nurseries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  3  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondimcmcnts.  * 

Cantons. 

Commtinefl. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Cahors    .        •        • 

2.  Figeuo        •         •    . 

3.  Gourdoa 

11 

7 

g 

125 

112 

73 

118,515 
94,345 
83.364 

ToUl    . 

27 

310 

296,224 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissements  and  of  the  whole  department^ 
Cahors  is  the  capital.  Cattelnathde-Montratier  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill,  14  miles  S.  from  Cahors,  and  has  4133  inhabitants. 
Its  position,  its  ramparts  and  strong  castle,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  vestiges,  rendered  it  form^ly  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
MorUcuq,  situated  on  a  conical  hill  between  two  valleys,  14  miles  S.W. 
from  Cahors,  has  2314  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  of  Quercy;  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Meaux,  its  formidable  defences  were  demolished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  square  tower  109  feet  high,  which  still  stands  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  town.  Puy-VEvique  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Lot,  on  it*  right  bank,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cahors,  and  has 
2505  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Figeae,  is  situated 
in  a  pretty  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  are  covered  with  woods, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selle,  32  miles  N.E. 
from  Cahors,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6171 
inhabitants.  This  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  ramparts  and 
ditches,  part  of  which  still  remains.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill 
laid  out ;  the  houses  ill  built,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  antiquity 
of  style.  The  most  important  buildings  are  the  Ch&teau-de-Baleine, 
a  part  of  the  old  fortifications  of  which  now  serves  for  a  court-house ; 
the  abbey-church  of  St-Sauveur ;  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-du- 
Puy.  Two  obelisks,  called  Aiguilles,  one  south  the  other  west  of  the 
town,  are  remarkable  for  their  structure  and  antiquity ;  they  were 
used  in  former  times  as  fire-beacons  to  guide  travellers  by  night 
through  the  surrounding  countries,  which  were  then  covered  with 
dense  forests.  Figeac  originated  in  a  monastery  founded  A.D.  755. 
It  was  governed  by  consuls,  had  the  right  of  coining  money,  and 
enjoyed  several  other  immunities.  All  these  it  lost  for  voluntarily 
submitting  to  the  English  in  the  reign  of  King  Jean ;  by  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  they  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners  their 
privileges  were  afterwards  restored.  The  English  seized  the  town 
again  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  levied  heavy  contributions  as  a 
condition  of  evacuating  it.  Cajarc,  a  town  of  2055  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Figeaa  St,-CSr6,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Figeac,  is 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Bave,  a  feeder  of  the  Bordogne,  and 
has  3902  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  gi*eat  quantities  of  hats.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  fortified  camp,  said  to  be 
Roman,  in  which  however  several  ecclesiastical  structures  seem' to  have 
been  erected ;  of  these  two  lofty  isolated  towers  are  still  standing. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town, 
GourdoHf  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  west  of  the  department^ 
22  miles  N.  from  Figeac,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  5325  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  and  hats. 
Tiic  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  church, 
w^.s  formerly  surrounded  by  strong  ramparts.  Oramai,  situated  in  a 
romantic  valley,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Qourdon,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alzon,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  has  mineral  springs  and  3560 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  wool.  Martel,  11  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Gramat,  has  a  college  and  3070  inhabitanta  It  owes  its  origin 
and  name  to  Charles  Martel,  who  erected  here  the  church  of  St-Maur, 
which  was  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  in  the  year  1300,  and  is  lighted 
through  stained-glass  windows  remarkable  for  beauty  of  colouring 
and  correctness  of  design ;  the  subjects  represented  are  the  principal 
incidents  of  our  Saviour^s  passion.  S&niUcu;,  a  well-built  town,  with 
a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  3087  iiihabitanto,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
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valley,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Qourdon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1362,  and  by  the  Calvinists  in 
1562.^  Coarse  woollens,  agricultural  implements,  bar-iron,  leather, 
and  iron-ware  are  manufactured;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  wine^ 
tobacco,  hides,  salt,  groceries,  oak-staves,  cattle,  &c 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Cahon ;  it  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  within  the 
limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  belongs  to  the 
12th  Military  Division,  of  which  Toulouse  is  head-quarters.  It 
returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 
There  are  a  diocesan  seminary,  an  endowed  college,  and  a  normal 
school  at  Cahors;  and  communal  colleges  at  Figeac  and  Martel, 
besides  the  ordinary  communal  schools. 

(Dietionnaire  de  la  Prance;  StcUwliquede la  Prance;  Annuairepour 
Til »  1853;  Official  Papei*8.) 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  E.  by  those  of  Lot  and  Tam-«t-Garomie, 
S.  by  that  of  Gbrs,  and  W.  by  those  of  Landes  and  Gironde.  It  lies 
between  43"  58'  and  44"  45'  N.  lat.,  V  5'  E.  and  O**  8'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  63  miles ;  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  55  miles.  The  area  is  2067  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1841  was  347,073 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  only  to  341,845, 
which  gives  165'14  to  the  square  mile,  or  9*44  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  all  France.  The  depaHment  iakes  its  name  from 
the  two  principal  rivers  which  traverse  it — the  Lot,  from  north-east 
to  west,  and  the  Garonne  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  and  is  formed 
out  of  the  old  district  of  Ag^nois,  part  of  the  diocese  of  Condom, 
and  small  portions  of  those  of  Bazas,  Lectoure,  and  Cahors. 

The  surface  of  the  department  presents  a  high  plain,  furrowed  to 
different  depths  by  river-valleys,  but  diversified  in  the  south  by  some 
low  swells,  the  last  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  northward ;  the  whole 
inclining  towards  the  north-west  and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne ;  the  slopes  that  inclose  them  are  covered 
with  vines  and  other  fruit-trees,  especially  the  fig  and  the  plum,  and 
the  low-lands  yield  abundantly  wheat,  maize,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco,  ftc 
The  valley  of  the  Baise,  in  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Dropt,  in  the 
north  of  the  department,  are  also  very  fertile.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  department  presents  an  arid,  treeless  surface,  with  a  barren  stony 
soil,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Lot  and  the  Garonne.  In  the  upper  part  of  Ag^nois,  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
iron-coloured  clay  that  ill  repays  the  labour  of  the  husbandman ;  and 
in  the  Landes,  which  extend  over  the  south-west  of  the  department 
along  the  Avence,  the  ground  is  covered  with  arid  sands,  unhealthy 
marshes,  and  in  some  places  with  a  scanty  soil,  which  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  to  produce  a  few  ears  of  com.  In  this  last  district 
there  are  also  some  hungry  pastures  and  forests  of  pine  and  cork ;  the 
cork-woods  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gelise,  a  feeder  of  the  Losse,  in 
the  south  of  the  department,  are  the  largest  in  France.  On  the 
northern  borders  there  are  fine  chestnut  woods.  The  quantity  of 
wine  annually  produced  is  14,014,000  gallons,  half  of  which  goes  for 
the  home  consumption ;  part  of  the  surplus  is  distilled  into  brandy, 
and  the  remainder  is  exported  to  Bordeaux.  A  considerable  number 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Immense  numbers  of 
geese  also  are  reared,  and  form  an  important  article  of  export  Game 
and  fresh- water  fish  are  plentiful  The  climate  of  the  department  is 
in  general  very  healthy ;  but  long  alternations  of  drought  and  rain  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lor,  the  Gabonke,  and  the  Gers. 
The  Baite,  which  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Lot,  rises  near  the  village  of  Lannemezan,  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  whence  it  flows  northward  through 
the  department  of  Gerj*,  passing  Mirande  (below  which  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  bank  by  the  Baise-Devant)  and  Condom,  to  which  town  we 
believe  it  has  recently  been  made  navigable.  At  a  short  distance 
below  Condom  it  enters  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  and 
passing  N^rac  (where  the  navigation  formerly  began)  it  joins  the 
Garonne  opposite  Aiguillon  after  a  course  of  nearly  100  miles.  The 
Dropt  rises  in  the  department  of  Dordogne  to  the  east  of  Montpazier. 
It  flows  westward  along  the  southern  base  of  a  western  ofiset  from  the 
mountains  of  Cantal,  and  in  its  course  crosses  the  boundaxy  between 
Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne  more  than  once.  Below  Eymet  in  the 
south  of  the  latter  department  it  finally  leaves  Dordogne,  and  crossing 
the  north-western  angle  of  Lot-et-Garonne  it  runs  north-west  to  Mon- 
sdgur  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  and  thence  west  by  south  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Garonne  below  La-R^ole.  Its  whole  length  is  about  85 
miles.  The  Dropt  runs  through  a  pretty  valley;  it  is  crossed  by  many 
mill-dams,  but  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  canalisation  and  by 
lifting  apparatus  up  as  far  we  believe  as  Eymet.  Steamers  ply  up  the 
Garonne  between  Bordeaux  and  Agen.     [Aoen  ;  Gabonne.] 

The  projected  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  north-west  between  La-R^ole  and  Marmande,  where  it 
crosses  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  From  Mar- 
mande it  is  to  run  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  through 
Tonneins  to  Agen,  thence  through  Moissac  to  Montauban,  and  then  to 
the  Garonne  at  Toulouse.  Roadway  communication  is  afforded  by  6 
state  and  16  departmental  roads. 
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Th«  department  is  oooupied  wholly  by  the  suprmcretaceoiu  strata. 
IroD-mines  are  worked ;  good  building  stone,  oaloareoua  spar,  gypsum, 
and  mail  are  found.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cork,  sailcloth,  linen, 
swauAkina,  pottery,  linen-  and  cotton-yarn,  iron,  glass,  paper,  lime, 
ropes,  leather,  tobacco.  The  commerce  is  composed  of  the  various 
industrial  and  agricultural  articles  enumerated,  and  of  pitch  and  tar 
made  from  the  pines  of  the  Landes.  About  675  fairs  and  markets  are 
held  annually.  The  department  possesses  1138  wind-  and  water-mills, 
9  iron  foiges  and  funuuses,  and  239  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  contains  1,323,062  acres.  Of  this  area  706,996 
acres  are  arable  land ;  104,£84  acres  are  grass  land;  171,371  acres  aro 
under  vineyards;  169,617  acres  are  covered  with  woods;  97,9S6  acres 
consist  of  barren  heaths  and  moors;  28,752  acres  are  occupied  with 
roads,  buildings,  &c.;  12,689  acres  with  rivers ;  and  19,020  acres  are 
laid  out  in  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  of  various  kinds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  i  arrondissemeutSy  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiflMmenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

72 
96 
83 
62 

Popalationin  1851. 1 

1.  Agcn 

2.  Matinando  .         •     • 

3.  Villvncuve       .        . 

4.  N^rao         •         •     • 

9 

9 

10 

7 

84,092 

101,014 

95,391 

6U,818 

Total 

35 

312 

341,345 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Agerif  which  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  department,  and  of  the  former  district  of  Ag^nois,  is 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article  [Aoen].  Of  the  following  places  the 
population  is  that  of  the  commune.  Attaffort,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Qers,  10  miles  S.  from  Agen,  is  surrounded  by  old  turreted 
half-ruined  walls,  and  has  2414  inhabitants.  A  large  cross,  erected  at 
a  short  didtauce  from  the  rear  of  the  parish  church,  marks  the  spot, 
still  called  Champ  des  Uuguenots,  on  which  the  Priuce  of  Ccndd  was 
defeated  in  the  religious  wars.  Port-Sainte- Marie,  12  miles  W.  from 
Ageo,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  and  forms 
a  commodious  harbour  for  river  craft  The  high  road  to  Bordeaux 
passes  under  an  arcade  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  the  whole  built 
with  small  square  stones,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  erection.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  3025. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Maiiaande,  is 
situated  in  the  west  of  the  department,  on  a  hill  above  the  Garonne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  Marmande  is  an 
ancient  place,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  The  Goths  are  said  to  have 
occupied  it.  The  Saracens  destroyed  it  in  the  8th  century.  It  was 
rebuilt  however,  and  the  fortifications  it  is  said  were  raised  by  the 
English  Coeur-de-Lion.  In  1212  it  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  again  in  1219  by  Amaury  de  Montfort,  whose 
troops  massacred  all  the  townsfolk  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  In 
1424  the  English  attacked  it  without  success ;  but  took  it  in  1427, 
and  held  it  for  a  short  time.  Henri  IV.  besieged  it  without  success 
in  1577.  In  1814  the  town,  garrisoned  by  a  small  force,  held  out 
fur  a  month  against  an  English  division.  It  has  an  old-fashioned 
look ;  many  of  the  houses  are  timber-framed.  The  most  important 
buildings  arc  the  town-hall,  the  court-house,  the  college,  and  the 
hospital.  Marmande  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  has 
8257  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hats,  woollen  stuffs,  brandy,  ropes, 
and  leather.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  plums,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.  Steam-boats  ply  several  times  a 
day  to  Bordeaux.  Ulairac,  a  clean  well-built  town,  stands  in  a  pretty 
situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  has  4842  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  white  wine,  plums,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  Cattd-Mwon, 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  which  was  taken  in  1315  by  the  English, 
stands  on  the  Lot,  and  has  2379  inhabitants.  Le-M(u-d*Ag^noU,  a 
small  but  ancient  town,  is  situated  8  miles  from  Marmande,  on  the 
loft  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  has  2414  inhabitants.  TonneinSf  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Le-Masd'Agdnoi^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  is  a  cheerful,  well-built 
town,  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful 
view.  The  town-hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  public  baths  are  the  most 
conspicuous  buildings.  Tonneins  has  a  population  of  6973,  who 
manufacture  great  quantities  of  ropes,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  trade 
in  these  articles,  as  also  in  hemp,  plums,  wine,  corn,  brandy,  &c. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  ite  name  from  ViUeneuve  iPAgen, 
a  town  of  12,337  inhabitant*,  14  miles  N.  from  Agen,  situated  on  the 
Lot,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  united  by  an  ancient 
bridge  of  remarkable  structure.  ViUeneuve  occupies  the  site  of  Gajac, 
a  town  which  was  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  ;  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  brother  of  St  Louis  in  1264,  and  has  been  since 
called  Villeneuve,  or  the  new  town.  Gajac  it  is  supposed  occupied  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Excisum  mentioned  in  the  *  Anton ine  Itinerary.' 
By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  consists  of  several  wide,  straight,  well-built  streets,  that 
abut  in  a  circus  surrounded  by  arcades.  Of  the  old  lortifications, 
two  towers  and  the  castle  still  remain ;  the  ramparts  have  been  turned 
into  handsome  promenades.    The  buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of 


Eyssesy  situated  about  three^iuarteni  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  now 
form  a  convict  prison  for  eleven  departments.  Villeneuve  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  college.  Linen,  leather,  tiles, 
hammers  for  metal  foundries,  &c,  are  manufactured ;  the  oommeroa 
is  composed  of  fiour,  plums,  wioe,  cattle,  paper,  iron,  copper,  &c. 
Fumd,  R  by  N.  from  Villeneuve,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot^  has 
paper-mills,  and  2577  inhabitants.  SainU-JUvrade,  W.  of  Villeneuve, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lot,  has  a  population  of  3209,  who 
manufacture  leather,  and  trade  largely  in  plums.  Jlion^nqtUnf 
situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  L^de,  9  miles  N.  from 
Villeneuve,  has  5075  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
ill  paved.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits.  Toumon, 
a  market-town,  16  miles  £.  from  Villeneuve,  situated  on  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baudusson,  a  feedw  of  the  Lot^  has  49S6 
inhabitants. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement  comprises  the  south-west  of  the 
department,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  N^rae,  which  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  Baise,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Agen,  and  has  tri- 
bunals of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  7090  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  sea-biscuits,  corks>  leather, 
and  great  quantities  of  flour.  The  old  town,  situated  on  a  steep 
slope,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baise,  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  streets 
of  old  wooden  houses ;  it  is  joined  by  two  stone  bridges  to  the  new 
town,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  larger  and 
better  built.  This  town  has  several  pretty  and  shady  walks,  one  of 
which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Henri  IV.  .  The  mosaics,  the 
remains  of  a  palace,  a  temple,  an  aqueduct,  and  of  baths,  found  here, 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  probably  of  a  Roifiaa  city,  the  name  of 
which  is  lost  The  lords  of  Albret  had  a  castle  here  which  was  built 
on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  erected  in  1250.  The  castle 
consisted  of  four  ranges  of  buildings  surroimding  a  square,  and  was 
built  by  the  different  members  of  the  house  of  Albret  after  that 
family  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Navarra  The  last  addition  to  the 
building  was  made  by  Jeanne  d' Albret  who  built  the  fourth  range 
with  the  materials  of  demolished  churches  and  monasteries  after 
her  conversion  to  Calvinism.  In  this  part  of  the  building  Hemi  IV. 
lodged  in  his  youth.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI IL  N^rao  sided  with 
the  Calvinists,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  Mayenne  in  1621.  In 
the  following  year  its  defences  were  aismantled.  The  town  tiudes  in 
linen,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  and  is  famous  for  its  partridge 
patties.  NiSrac  has  an  important  corn-market  Gcutd-Jaloux,  18 
miles  N.W.  from  N^rac,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avanoe^  is  a  pretty 
well-built  town,  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  '  landes,'  and 
has  2585  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coane  cloth,  piq[>er,  gla», 
leather,  &o.  It  has  also  iron-forges,  copper-foundries,  smelting- 
furnaces,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine, 
pitch,  and  tar,  oak-bark,  chestnuts,  and  leeches.  Mizin,  7  miles  S. 
from  Ndrac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gelise,  a  feeder  of  the  Baise,  is 
au  ill-built  town,  with  3042  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cork^ 
pottery,  flour,  paper,  and  leather. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Agen,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  belongs  to' the  14th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  3  memberg 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  There  are  a  diocesan 
seminary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  communal  college  at 
Agen.  Aiguillon,  Marmande,  Mdzin,  and  Villeneuve  also  have  com« 
munal  colleges.  The  Calvinists  have  churches  at  Tonneins,  Clairac, 
N^rao,  Lafitte  (a  village  near  Clairac),  and  Castelmoron;  and  19 
meeting-houses  in  different  towns  of  the  department 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853;  Qjicial 
Paper $,) 

LOTHARINGIA.    [Lorraine.] 

LOTHIANS,  THE,  a  term  by  which  is  understood  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  includes  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and 
Linlithgow,  called  respectively  East  Lothian,  ^d  Lothian,  and  Weat 
Lothian. 

LOUD^AC.    rC6TEa-DU-N0RD.l 

LOUDUN.    [ViENNB.] 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  Leicestei'shire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Loughborough,  is  situated  in 
52"  47'  N.  lat,  V  13'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Leicester,  109  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  1 15 ^  miles 
by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Loughborough  in  1851  was  10,900.  The  sanitaxy  arrange- 
ments of  the  town  are  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough. Loughborough  Poor- Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  42,513  acres,  and  a  population  in  18jl 
of  25,208. 

Loughborough  coDsists  of  five  principal  streets,  which  radiate  firom 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  several  smaller  streets.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  old  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  per- 
pendicular style  with  a  fine  tower.  Emmanuel  church  is  of  recent 
erection.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  Burton's  school,  founded 
in  1495,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1742^  16«. ;  with  the 
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foundation  there  are  now  connected  five  distinct  schools,  in  which  all 
the  scholars  pay  a  small  sum  fixed  by  the  trustees.  The  number  of 
scholam  in  1853  was — in  the  Grammar  and  Commercial  school  87  ;  in 
the  High  school  70 ;  in  the  Low  school  120 ;  in  twoQirls'  schools  116. 
Tht're  are  also  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  philosophical 
society,  a  working  men's  improvement  society,  a  public  library,  a 
savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  barracks  for  cavalry.  A  Roman 
Catholic  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Institute  .of  Mercy  is  in  the 
town.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  patent  angola  hosiery,  or 
fleecy  hosiery.  Other  kinds  of  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  net  lace,  and 
shoes  are  also  made.  The  Leicester  Navigation  and  the  Loughborough 
Canal  commimicate  with  the  Soar  and  unite  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  town.  The  Midland  Counties  railway  passes  the  town  on  the 
north«east  side.  The  market-day  is  Thursday  :  eight  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  A  county-court  is  held  in  the  town.  Public 
walks  have  been  laid  out  by  the  trustees  of  Burton's  charity. 

LpUGHOR.    [Glavorqanshire.] 

LOUGHRBA,  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Lougbrea  Lake,  in  63"  12'  N.  lat,  8"*  86'  W.  long.,  23  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Galway,  and  110  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
was  3651,  besides  2661  in  the  workhouses,  and  30  in  the  bridewell. 
Loughrea  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  84  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  198,832  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  38,735.  The 
principal  street  on  the  Dublin  and  Galway  road  contains  some  good 
houses.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a  neat  building  erected  in  1821, 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  Carmelite  friary  and  nunnery, 
to  which  chapels  aro  attached.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
court-house,  a  linen-  and  yam-hall,  a  barrack  for  cavalry  and  Infantry, 
a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouses.  Brewing  and  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  narrow  linen  and  coarse  diapers  are  carried  on. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  attached 
to  the  friary,  is  part  of  a  Carmelite  abbey,  with  a  square  tower,  founded 
in  1300. 

LOUGHTON.    [Essex.] 

LOUIS,  ST.    [Mhsourl] 

LOUISBOURG.    [Cape  Brbtok.] 

LOUISIADE  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  lie  south-east  ef  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  8**  and  1 2" 
S.  lat.,  160°  and  155"  E.  long.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Bougain- 
ville in  1768.  The  islands  occupy  a  space  of  more  thin  800  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  lai*ge. 
The  principal  among  them  are  named  D'Entreoastreaux,  Jurien,  St.- 
Aignan,  and  Rossel.  So  far  as  a  rough  conjecture  may  be  formed, 
there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  40  miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  rise 
to  a  considerable  elevation ;  they  generally  appear  to  be  very  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Papua  race,  and  are  very  averse  to 
any  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels  which  visit  the  dangerous  sea 
that  washes  the  southern  coast  of  these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  ara  cannibals.  The  inhabitants  make  large  pirogues,  or  canoes, 
and  use  shields  as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougainville ;  D*£ntrecasteaux.) 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  most  south-western  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  extends  between  28"  55'  and  33"  N.  lat.,  88"  40' 
and  94"  26'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
from  which  it  is  divided  down  to  31"  by  the  river  Mississippi;  N.  by 
Arkansas;  W.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  200  miles,  or 
above  two-thirds  of  the  distance  by  the  Sabine  River;  and  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  which  its  coast-liue  extends  for  400  miles. 
The  area  is  41,346  square  miles;  the  total  population  in  1850  was 
617,762,  or  12*52  to  the  square  mUe.  The  federal  representative 
population  in  1850  was  419,838,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  ratio  of  representation 
established  by  the  Census  of  1850  (one  representative  to  93,423), 
entitles  the  state  to  send  four  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the 
Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,  Louisiana  sends  two 
members. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Louisiana  at  the 
decennial  censuses  from  1810,  the  first  taken  after  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  the  relative  proportions  of 
whites,  free-coloured  persons,  and  slaves  : — 


Date  o(  Census. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured 
rereonn. 

Slaret. 

34,660 

60,064 

100,5^8 

108,452 

244,809 

Totol. 

1810  . 
1830       .     . 
1830  . 
1840       .     . 
1850  . 

34,311 

73,383 

89,441 

158,457 

355,491 

7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
25,502 
17,462 

76,556 
153,407 
215,739 
852,411 
517,762 

Of  the  white  population  126,917  were  bom  in  the  stiite,  60,641  in 
other  states  of  the  Union,  67,308  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  626  the 
birthplace  was  unknown.  Of  the  foreigners  3598  were  bom  in 
England  and  Wales,  1196  in  Scotland,  and  24,266  in  Ireland;  17,507 
in  Germany,  and  11,562  in  France. 

Surface,  By4/rogr^vpkjf,  mnd  CommuMcaiions, — Along  the  coast  are 


several  spacious  bays  and  inlets,  or,  as  they  are  called,  lakes,  but  there 
are  few  good  harbours.  Vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  can  ascend 
Lake  Poutchartrain  to  Madisonville,  but  the  other  inlets  are  mostly 
shallow.  The  roadstead  on  the  west  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands, 
known  as  Naso  Roads,  affords  secure  riding  for  large  vessels.  The 
smaller  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  penetrate  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  country,  afibrd  shelter  for  small  crafk.  Off  the 
eastern  coast  are  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  kjiown  as 
the  Chandeleur  Islands :  they  are  not  very  fertile,  but  are  regarded  as 
very  healthy,  and  the  larger  of  them  are  inhabited.  On  the  south 
coast,  and  west  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  are  several  other 
islands  which  lie  close  to  the  shore,  and  are  said  to  possess  a  soil  of 
remarkable  fertility. 

Louisiana  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  surfac?,  though  it  is  for 
the  most  part  a  plain  country,  only  in  a  few  places  rising  into  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  for  100  miles 
from  the  shore  is  a  low  unbroken  level.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Atchafalaya 
Bay  on  the  west  (91"  40'  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  do  Marianne  (89"  15' 
W.  long.)  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  and  includes  a  coast-line  of 
above  250  miles;  and  thence  up  the  MiBsissippi  to  the  great  bend 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Homochitto  River,  about  31"  16'  N.  lat. ; 
comprehending  about  one-fourth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
square  miles.  Tbiii  yaat  tract  of  country,  which  is  in  few  places 
elevated  more  than  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  spring  floods,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year  is 
either  covered  with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along 
the  sei^  and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  lies  north 
aud  west  of  the  marshes.  The  marshes  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sea  at  high  tide.  They  arc  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grasa,  which  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps  can  only 
be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous  watercourses  which 
intersect  them.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy  region  is  confined 
to  the  very  narrow  banks  of  the  watercourses,  and  even  there  settle- 
ments are  only  formed  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on 
account  of  the  great  unhealthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  comprehends  more  than  two4hirds  of  the 
delta.  All  that  part  of  the  delta  which  is  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  west  of 
Baton  Roug(%  is  deeply  inundated  from  February  to  August,  during 
which  period  it  forms  an  immense  lake.  The  common  depth  of  the 
water  is  6  feet,  but  in  many  parts,  especially  where  the  Red  River 
joins  the  Mississippi,  it  is  much  more.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  dry  and  the  soil  firm.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with 
high  and  valuable  forest- trees.  The  country  ea^t  of  the  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  higher  ground 
west  of  Baton  Rouge,  U  only  inundated  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feft, 
and  the  inundation  ceases  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers  also  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  the  country  farther 
back,  so  that  they  are  at  most  only  slightly  inundated,  aud  numerous 
settlementa  have  been  formed  along  them.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
country  is  covered  with  trees.  To  protect  the  cultivated  ground 
from  the  annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  '  lev^e,'  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  it  begins  at  Fort  Si  Philip 
(29"  2^'  N.  lat.),  and  extends  to  the  higher  grounds  of  Baton  Rouge 
(30"  30'),  a  distance  of  130  miles.  In  some  places  above  New  Orleans 
this  embankment  is  16  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  base,  but 
generally  it  does  not  exceed  12  feet  at  the  base  and  6  feet  in  height. 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  the  Sabine  River  is  likewise 
bordered  by  a  broad  belt  of  sea  marshes,  extending  from  10  to 
30  miles  inland,  and  having  in  many  places  clumps  of  live  oak. 
North  of  the  marshes  the  country  rises  oonsiderably,  and  extends  in 
open  prairies,  which  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  grass.  The  prairies  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  whose 
narrow  valleys  or  '  bottoms '  are  overgrown  with  trees,  and  contain 
fertile  tracts.  The  banks  of  the  river  Teche  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  inundated  country,  but  they  are  above  the  line  of 
the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  cultivated  tracts.  To  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  pniiries  of  Opelousas  lies  an  extensive 
wooded  region,  which  on  the  Sabine  extends  to  30"  10',  and 
terminates  not  far  from  the  marshes.  It  occupies  the  country  about 
the  northern  half  of  the  course  of  the  Calcasiu  River,  and  approaches 
the  inundated  country  of  the  delta  on  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  a  bitinch  of 
the  Courtableau.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  covered  with 
pine-forests,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  It  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  except  at  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Louisiana^ 
between  the  upper  course  of  the  Sabine  River  and  the  Red  River, 
where  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this  wooded 
region.  Where  it  enters  Louisiana,  high*grounds  covered  with  pine- 
trees  approach  to  the  mai^n  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  but  about 
60  milea  lower  down  a  remarkable  swampy  depression  of  the  surface, 
known  as  the  Rafts,  extends  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, about  60  miles  long  with  a  mean  width  of  8  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  low  region  is  inundated  from  1  to  20  feet  during  the  spring, 
but  in  summer  the  lakes  and  low  grounds  are  nearly  dry,  and  in 
October  and  November  they  become  meadows  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  green  and  succulent  herbage. 
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The  country  extending  from  Red  Hiver  on  the  west  to  the 
MiftBiasippi  Uiver  on  the  east  oonsiate  mostly  of  elerated  woodland, 
especially  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  the  Washita  or  Ouachita 
River.  In  this  region,  east  of  Lake  Bistineau,  is  the  highest  land  of 
Louisiana.  It  consiBts  of  numerous  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet 
above  their  base :  they  are  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  oak, 
thinly  interspersed  with  ash,  hickory,  and  dog-wood,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  herbage  in  summer  and  spring.  Farther  east  these  bills 
sink  into  a  sandy  plaio,  which  extends  to  the  Washita  and  river 
BcQuf,  a  confluent  of  the  former ;  it  is  mostly  covered  with  pine- 
forest  ;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  have  a  fertile  soiL  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  river  Boeuf  with  the  Washita,  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  less  inundated  part  of  the  delta.  But  between  the  river 
Boouf  and  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  latter, 
is  a  low  tract  traveraed  by  the  river  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Black 
river,  which  is  likewise  inundated  by  the  water  which  issues  from 
the  Minsissippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Narrow  strips  along  the 
river  become  quite  dry  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  swamp,  which  produces  fine  timber-trees, 
especially  cypress.  From  these  forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with 
lumber  and  fuel. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  extends  an  elevated  country, 
broken  by  numerous  streams.  Its  projections,  worn  away  by  the 
aotion  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Blufis.  They  rise  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  alluvial  plains  near  the  Mississippi.  Those 
bills  continue  eastward  for  15  or  20  miles  from  the  banks,  and  lie 
scattered  about  in  wild  confusion.  They  are  ovei^rown  by  mingled 
forests  of  oak,  sweet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickory,  and  some  pine, 
and  have  an  almost  uniformly  productive  soil.  By  degrees  the  hills 
disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  plain  which  is  considerably  elevated 
above  the  delta.  This  plain  has  a  sandy  sterile  soil,  and  is  entirely 
overgroym  with  pitch-pine.  On  the  south  it  does  not  extend  to '  the 
lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to 
lower,  at  a  distance 'of  about  10  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the  river 
Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  narrow  swamps,  which 
line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lakes.  The  soil,  though  light,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
plantations,  and  the  extensive  pine-forests  produce  abundance  of  pitch 
and  tar. 

The  Miuimppi  becomes  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  at  its  most 
north-eastern  comer,  83 '^  N.  lat,  but  receives  no  accession  of  water 
from  the  right  until  it  has  attained  81  **  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  waters  of  Red  and  Black  rivers,  which  together  probably 
drain  a  tract  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense 
body  of  water  during  the  spring  months.  From  31**  N.  lat,  the 
Mississippi,  which  has  formed  the  boundary  of  the  state  for  450  miles, 
runs  wholly  in  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  the  remainder  of  its  course 
being  about  850  miles.  Where  it  enters  the  state  the  Mississippi 
sends  off  its  first  great  branch,  the  Atchafalaya,  here  called  l^e  Chafalio, 
which,  "flowing  in  a  southern  and  south-eastern  direction,  traverses 
the  lowest  part  of  the  deltc^  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  lake 
Chetimaches,  and  issuing  from  it,  passes  through  the  marshes  into 
Atchafalaya  Bay.  Lake  Chetimaches,  or  Grand  Lake,  is  about  40 
miles  long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide ;  at  its  southern  extremity  it  is 
40  feet  deep.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atchafalaya  by  several  natural 
channels,  which  traverse  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into 
many  islands,  making  a  kind  of  net-work.  From  the  Atchafalaya  the 
Mississippi  flows  in  a  general  south-eastern  direction,  but  with  many 
great  bends.  About  SO**  20'  N.  lat,  the  river  sends  off  the  second 
great  branch,  the  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
river.  The  united  stream  falls  into  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet 
of  water  about  8  miles  in  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake 
of  Pontchartrain  by  the  Pass  of  Manchaa  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  20  miles  by  82  miles,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
deep ;  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Borgnc  by  two  channels,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  Chef  Menteur,  and  the  northern  the  Rigolets. 
By  means  of  the  St  John's  Bayou,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  its 
southern  shore,  and  a  short  canal,  cut  from  the  St  John  to  New 
Orleans,  Lake  Pontchartrain  has  become  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  a  considerable  district  of  the  interior  and  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  state.  Lake  Borgne,  though  denominated  a  lake  is 
really  a  bay  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Pass 
de  Marianne.  A  few  miles  below  the  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  the 
Mississippi  sends  off -another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines^ 
which  is  only  6  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atchafalaya.  Though  it  has 
only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  important  for  the  internal 
navigation.  Farther  down  occurs  the  last  great  efilux  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  La  Fourche  (the  Fork).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at 
Doualdsonville,  and  flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  for  90  miles ;  it 
has  9  feet  water  on  its  bar,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  4  or  6  feet  to 
within  30  miles  of  its  efflux ;  but  the  upper  part  of  its  courae  is  very 
shallow  from  September  to  March.  From  the  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche 
the  Mississippi  flows  east  to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to 
the  sea  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  it  divides  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
west, South,  East,  North-east^  and  L'Outre  Pass.  The  most  frequented 
is  the  Eaj<t  Pass,  with  12  feet  water  at  ordinary  tides ;  the  South-i^est 


Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East  Pass.  The  other  p-isaes  have  from 
5  to  8  feet  water,  but  they  are  rarely  frequented.  The  depth  of  the 
water  increases  rapidly  in  the  channels,  so  that  it  is  upwards  of  30 
feet  within  a  mile  from  the  bars,  and  still  greater  farther  upwards. 
[MiasiBSXFPL]  In  the  inundated  tract  there  is  a  great  number  of 
lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  lai^gest  is  lake  Quacha,  or  Barataria, 
south-Bouth-west  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  22  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide.  As  these  lakes  are  united,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  facilitate  the  internal 
navigation,  especially  Lake  Palourde  and  Lake  Verret,  which  are  united 
with  one  another  and  with  the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche,  branches 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Bed  River,  which  rites  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses  Louisiana 
with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles,  but  by  the  windings  of 
the  river  of  above  300  mile&  Shortly  after  it  enters  the  state  com- 
mences the  depression  mentioned  above,  and  known  as  the  Raft, 
which  consists  of  a  swampy  extension  of  the  river,  20  to  30  miles  wide, 
and  extending  for  a  length  of  70  miles.  The  water  having  become 
obstructed  by  fallen  timber  has  forced  for  itself  a  number  of  new 
channels,  most  of  them  shallow,  which  have  likewise  in  their  turn 
become  blocked  by  the  trees  brought  down  by  floods,  so  that  during 
certain  seasons  the  whole  width  of  the  tract  might  occasionally  be 
traversed  on  horseback.  The  United  States  government  has  however 
recently,  at  a  great  expense,  caused  so  much  of  the  raft  to  be  removed 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  steam-vessela.  The  navi^tion  is  again 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  in  31"  20'  N.  lat,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks 
extend  across  the  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other ;  but  when  the  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  obstruction  to 
the  passing  of  boats.  Its  principal  affluents  are  BUck  river  and  the 
Bayou  de  Bon  Dieu. 

The  other  rivers  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels  of  navi- 
gation. The  Sabine,  which  divides  the  country  from  Texas,  rises  in 
the  last-mentioned  state,  and  has  a  generally  southern  course  of  300 
miles.  Before  it  enters  the  sea  it  flows  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles 
long,  and  from  8  to  5  miles  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not 
above  8  feet  water  on  its  bar.  It  is  navigable  throughout  Louisiana 
by  steamers  of  light  draught  East  of  the  Sabine  is  the  Caloasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Red  river  and  Sabine,  flows  puallel  to 
the  Sabine  at  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  expands  near  its  mouth 
likewise  into  a  laige  but  shallow  lake,  and  has  also  only  8  feet  water 
on  its  bar.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mermentou, 
which  flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  the  channel 
by  which  Lake  Mermentou  discharges  its  watera  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  receives  most  of  the 
waters  which  originate  on  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  but  the  different 
streams  unite  before  they  enter  the  marshes  in  one  river,  which 
receives  the  name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the  Sabine  and 
Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mermentou  are  two 
large  bays,  Vermilion  Bay  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united 
by  several  passes  with  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  have  12  feet  of 
water,  but  the  passes  ouly  5  or  6  feet  Vermilion  Bay  receives  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  on  the  pi-airies  of  Opelousas 
30"  30'  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern  course  about  80  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  5  feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  canals  in  the  state  are  the  Orleans  Bank  Canal,  extending  from 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  the  Barataria  Canal  from  New 
Orleans  to  Berwick  Bay ;  Lake  Veret  Canal  from  Lake  Veret  to  La 
Fourche  River ;  and  a  short  line  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Bay  of 
St  John's. 

Louisiana  has  been  slower  than  most  of  the  states  in  adopting  rail- 
way communication.  The  only  lines  in  operation  in  June  1854  wera 
the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railway,  uniting  those  places,  24  miles 
long ;  the  Mexican  Qulf  railway,  from  New  Orleans  to  Proctorsville,  27 
miles ;  the  Milnebuig  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Milneburg,  6  miles ;  the  New  Orleans  and  CarroUton,  uniting  the  towna 
so  named,  6  miles ;  and  the  West  Felician,  26  miles.  A  convention  was 
however  held  some  time  back  at  New  Orleans,  of  representatives  of  the 
South-Westem  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  very  extensive 
system  of  railways  for  facilitating  intercommunicatiou  between  thoiie 
states,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  the  ports  of  the  Mexican  Gul£  In 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  then  passed  several  extensive  lines  of 
railway  have  been  projected,  some  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Of  these  lines  commenced  or  projected  the  principal  are 
the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Qreat  Western,  213  miles  long; 
the  Vicksbui-g  and  Shreve-port,  207  miles;  and  the  New  Orleans,  Jack, 
son,  and  Qreat  Northern,  51  miles.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  the 
general  government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Misauwippi  below 
New  Orleans. 

Geoloffy,  Mineralogy^  Ac. — The  rocks  of  Louisiana  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  Eocene  and  later  deposits.  The  oldest  are  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata,  green-sandstone,  and  marl,  outlyers  apparently  of  the  great 
cretaceous  formations  of  Texas,  which  are  said  to  occur  in  the  north- 
western and  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  state  west  of  the  vaMey  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Red  river,  appears  to  consist  of 
Eocene  strata,  consisting  of  a  white  limestone,  sandstone,  marls,  and 
red  and  white  clays.    The  middle  and  upper  strata  (Miocene  and 
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Pliocene)  of  the  tertiary  rocks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ideiitidod 
in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  rocks  exist  The  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Qulf,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  the  state, 
and  along  Red  river  up  to  Natchitoches,  or  about  81**  45'  N.  lat, 
belong  to  the  post-tertiary,  post-pliocene,  or  quaternary  rocks,  and 
consist  of  sandy  and  clayey  deposits,  containing  vast  quantities  of  | 
various  fresh-water  shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  beds  or  on  the 
borders  of  these  rivers ;  but  many  of  the  cliffs  or  blu£&  which  contain 
these  shells  are  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  rivers.  The  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  is  formed  of  recent  rocks.  The  river  brings  down 
immense  quantities  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  which  are  depo- 
sited on  the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  form  a  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  delta ;  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
in  consequence  is  continually  shifting  its  position.  The  bluffs  along 
the  Mississippi,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  have  been  evidently  formed  in 
the  same  manner  and  slowly  upraised  to  their  present  position,  the 
river  carving  out  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated 
stmtH  as  they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and 
leaving  mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces.  **  The  deposits 
forming  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi,"  he  says, 
**  consist  of  sedimentary  matter  extending  over  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet 
deep.'*  The  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Mexican 
Qulf  has  been  estimated  at  about  60  feet  a  year,  or  a  mile  in  a 
century  :  the  average  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down 
annually  by  the  river  is  about  1-1 700th  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
water,  or  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  being  about  ten  times  that  of  the  Rhine. 

The  minenilogical  riches  of  Louisiana  are  not  very  considerable. 
An  inferior  aluminous  brown  coal,  serviceable  for  fuel  where  the  true 
coal  is  not  obtainable,  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Iron  is  found  throughout  the  tertiary 
beds ;  the  Red  river  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  is  owing  to  the  ferruginous  matter  contained  in  the  strata 
through  which  it  flows.  Salt-springs  occur  in  several  places  in  the 
parishes  of  Natchitoches  and  Rapides,  but  are  not  now  worked. 
Gypsum  of  good  quality  abounds,  as  do  also  very  rich  marls  and  ochre. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productiaru. — ^A  considerable  difference  is  observed 
between  the  climate  of  the  low  and  high  lands  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
low  lands  it  seldom  snows,  and  frost  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the 
thermometer  commonly  not  sinking^  the  freezing-point.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  great,  and  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  close 
of  September;  the  thermometer  then  ranges  between  75°  and  85% 
and  sometimes  rises  to  90**  and  even  96**.  At  this  time  the  inun- 
dation ceases,  and  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
infects  the  air  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orleans,  according  to 
Darby,  does  not  exceed  CS"*,  or  about  18  degrees  above  that  of  London, 
which  is  21  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  On  the  higher  grounds,  espe- 
cially on  the  open  prairies  of  Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more 
severe.  In  30^  80'  N.  lat.  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  depth  of  11  inches, 
and  remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  Frost  occurs  there 
every  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in  AprU  and  September,  so  that  at 
Natchitoches  it  does  great  injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants. 
In  July  there  are  heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sometimes 
hurricanes  blow  from  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by  forcing 
the  wat«r  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  adjacent  level  country.  In  winter 
the  north-western  gales,  which  are  very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature. 

The  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  (or  as  they  are  here  called  coasts, 
from  the  French  '  cdt^s ')  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
This  tract,  the  whole  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces 
excellent  sugar  crops,  extends  for  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
river  from  about  150  miles  above  New  Orleans  to  140  miles  below 
that  city.  It  lies  below  the  flood-tides,  from  which  it  is  defended  by 
a  dyke  or  lev^e.  Although  not  so  rich  as  this,  all  the  river  bottoms 
have  a  very  fertile  soil  Of  the  '  inundated  lands '  about  two-thirds 
are  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  canes  and 
other  plants.  The  cypress  swamps  have  a  fertile  soil,  but  the  surface 
is  generally  depressed,  and  there  is  no  natural  outlet :  if  drained 
however  they  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  excellent  rice 
grounds.  The  sea  marshes  are  only  partially  covered  with  timber; 
their  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  clay.  The  pine  lands  are  always 
poor  and  often  sterile.  The  dispersed  ti*act8  of  elevated  prairie  are 
free  from  timber  and  generally  very  fertile. 

The  staple  products  are  cotton  and  sugar.  The  cereals  chiefly 
cultivated  are  rice  and  maize.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  most 
cultivated  towards  the  north,  but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent.  Sugar 
succeeds  well  as  far  north  ai  the  head  of  the  delta.  Cotton  succeeds 
everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Good  tobacco  is  raised  in 
different  places,  but  its  cultivation  has  decreased.  The  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent^  but  has  been 
abandoned.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  vine,  peach,  and 
fig  flourish ;  and  the  orange  up  to  about  SO"*  30'.  The  apple  cannot 
be  cultivated  successfully,  and  the  cherry  is  wholly  unproductive. 
Vegetables  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sweet  potato. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  is  covered  with 
forests.    The  pine-tree^  which  is  most  abundant^  covers  the  northern 


and  western  sandy  districts,  and  is  extensively  usad  in  the  miniifao* 
ture  of  tar  and  pitch.  On  the  declivities  by  which  the  prairies  or 
wooded  regions  descend  to  the  inundated  grounds  the  forests  mostly 
consist  of  oak,  sweet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  aud  hickory  of  various 
species;  the  same  trees  occur  on  the  broken  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi :  the  chincapin  grows  on  ihe  borders  of  the  inundated 
lands. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  meadows  of 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  as  likewise  horses  and  mules.  The  bison, 
or  buffalo,  is  only  met  with  towards  the  northern  and  western  border, 
where  also  wild  horses  are  found.  Deer  are  only  plentiful  in  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas  and  in  the  pine-forests.  Bears,  lynxes,  the 
American  panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  somewhat 
numerous.  Locusts  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  all  the  rivers,  but  is 
most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant  water :  it  is  not 
dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or  wounded.  The  Mississippi  and 
its  branches  abound  in  fish.  The  forests  swarm  with  birds,  among 
which  are  the  wild  turkey,  the  paroquet,  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  and 
the  humming  bird.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  very  numerous  on 
the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  along  Red  river. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made  at  the 
last  Census  respecting  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state : — The 
number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  Louisiana  on  June  Ist  1850 
was  13,422 :  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was  1,590,025 
acres ;  of  unimproved  land,  8,899,018  acres.  The  cash  value  of  i'arms 
was  returned  at  75,814,898  dollars;  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  at  11,576,988  dollars.  Of  the  chief  products  of  Louisiana 
the  total  produce  was :— Maize,  10,266,873  bushels  (5,952,912  bushels 
in  1840);  rice,  4,425,349  lbs.  (3,604,534  lbs.  in  1840);  ginned  cotton, 
71,494,800  lbs.  (152,255,868  lbs.  in  1840,  being  a  decrease  of 
81,060,5681bs.);  cane-sugar,  226,001,000  lbs.  (119,947,720 lbs.  in  1840); 
molasses,  10,981,177  gallons ;  tobacco,  26,878  lbs.  (119,824  lbs.  in 
1840,  being  a  decrease  of  92,946 lbs.).  The  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  cotton  was  mainly  due  to  the  destructive  floods  which  swept  over 
the  cotton  districts  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  but  much  of  the  labour 
and  capital  formerly  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
have  been  diverted  to  the  culture  of  other  crops,  and  especially  sugar, 
of  which  Louisiana  alone  in  1850  produced  91*28  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  other  more 
important  crops  were  as  follows: — Wheats  417  bushels;  rye,  475 
bushels ;  oats,  89,637  bushels ;  potatoes,  95,632  bushels ;  sweet 
potatoes,  l,4i28,453  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  161,732  bushels;  hay, 
25,752  tons ;  hops,  125  lbs. ;  of  wine,  only  15  gallons  were  made. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  22,359  dollars ;  of  market-garden 
produce,  148,829  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  89,514  ;  asses  and 
mules,  44,849;  milch  cows,  105,576;  working  oxen,  54,968;  other 
cattle,  414,798;  sheep,  110,338;  swine,  597,301.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  11,152,275  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  1,458,990 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were:  —  Butter,  688,069  lbs. ; 
cheese,  1957  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs. ;  bees-wax  and  honey,  96,701  lbs. 

Manufaetura,  Commerce,  Ac, — Louisiana  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
state,  the  manufactures  being  chiefly  of  articles  required  for  domestic 
consumption  and  the  supply  of  a  southern  planting  state.  The  Census 
of  1850  does  not  show  the  number  of  free  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  very  precisely,  and  the  slaves  are  omitted 
in  the  tables  of  oocupations.  According  to  it^  in  1850  there  were  in 
Louisiana  18,689  free  males  above  15  years  of  age  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  32,879  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  mechanical 
arts.  At  the  Census  of  1840  there  were,  including  slaves,  79,289 
persons  employed  in  agriculture,  7565  in  manufactures,  and  8549  in 
commerce.  The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
producing  to  the  value  of  600  dollars  and  upwards  in  1850  was 
1021.  Of  these  8  were  manufactories  of  iron-castings,  employing  a 
capital  of  255,000  doUars  and  383  persona ;  15  were  tanneries,  em- 
ploying 66  persons ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  sugar-refineries,  which 
employed  252  hands;  saw-  and  planing-mills,  898  liands;  grist-mills; 
and  other  works  usual  in  a  southern  agricultural  state.  The  home- 
made manufactures  of  the  year  were  valued  at  189,282  dollars. 

Besides  the  valuable  produce  of  its  own  soil  a  large  proportion 
of  the  production  of  the  other  states  within  the  extensive  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  which  are  destined  for  a  foreign  market  passes  through 
this  state ;  it  has  also  a  very  laige  coasting-trade,  and  an  extremely 
important  internal  trade.    The  whole  of  this  commerce  is  concen- 
trated at  Nbw  Oblbans.    Louisiana  has  the  largest  export  trade  of 
an^  state  except  New  York ;  its  imports  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.    The  total  exports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th  1852  amounted  to  49,058,885  dollars,  of 
which  48,808,169  dollars  were  American  produce,  and  250,716'  dollars 
foreign^     The  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  12,057,724 
dollars,  of  which  9,782,977  doUars  were  conveyed  iv  American  vessels^ 
and  2,824,747  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.    The  exports  for  the  pre- 
\  ceding  year  amounted  to  54,413,963  dollars;  the  imports  to  12,528,460 
'  dollars.    Up  to  1851,  when  the  lax^est  amount  was  registered,  the 
I  exports  had  been  on  the  whole  steadily  progressive ;  but  the  imports 
,  attamed  their  highest  amount,   17,519,814  dollars,  in  1835.      The 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  vesselB  which  entered  and  deared  at  the 
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f  oris  of  Lmiisinna  in  1850  were :— Entered,  603  veseols  of  3d0|853 
tons,  of  which  524  TcsseU  of  176,969  tons  were  Amerioan,  and  374 
vesMis  of  174,884  tons  were  foreign;  cleared,  American  493,  of 
211,800  tons,  and  foreign  350,  of  158,137  tons.  In  the  coasting-trade, 
during  the  year  ending  June  80th  1851,  there  entered  1178  Tesaela  of 
466,415  tont,  and  cleared  1227  Tcaiele  of  858,178  tone.  The  total 
Talue  of  the  exports  coastwise  during  the  year  was  27,288,612  dollars. 
The  total  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  foreign  and 
domestic  ports  during  the  year  ending  June  SOth  1851  were  as 
follows :— Cotton,  997,458  bales;  sugar,  44,147  hogsheads  and  8644 
hurels;  molasses,  686  hogsheads  and  67,024  barrels;  tobacco,  54,501 
hogsheads;  com,  585,382  sacks;  flour,  583,418  barrels;  pork,  192,737 
barrels;  bacon,  46,241  hogsheads;  lard,  738,956  kegs;  beef,  42,415 
barrels;  whiskey,  67,892  barrela.  The  receipts,  chiefly  of  these 
staple  exports,  ffom  the  interior  by  the  Missii^sippi  during  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  106,924,088  doUars,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  considerable  traffic  by  LAke  Fontcfaartrain  and  the  new  cansl.  The 
^ggi^gnte  of  the  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to 
250,090  tons,  the  whole  of  which,  except  1881  tons  owned  in  the 
sub-district  of  Teche,  belonged  to  the  district  of  New  Orleans.  Of 
the  above,  83,668  tons  were  registered;  160,630  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed ;  5789  tons  were  of  vessels  under  20  tons  burden ;  three-fifths 
of  the  tonnage,  151,618  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  During  the 
yrar  ending  June  30th  1852,  1  brig,  11  schooners,  and  4  steamers,  iu 
the  aggregate  1284  tons,  were  built  in  the  state. 

Divinom,  Twmt,  isc. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  two  districts ;  the 
eastern  district  having  21  parishes,  and  the  western  district  26 
parishes.  Baton  Rouge  is  the  political  capital ;  but  New  Oblkans  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  in 
the  United  States.  All  the  other  towns  are  of  small  size;  but 
several  of  them  are  places  of  considerable  business  as  shipping 
stations,  or  otherwise.  New  Orleans  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article ; 
the  other  more  important  towns  are  noticed  below ;  the  population  is 
that  of  1850:— 

BaUm  Bouge,  the  capital,  stands  partly  on  elevated  ground  on  the 
left  bank,  and  245  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  1120 
miles  S.W.  from  Washington :  population,  8905,  of  whom  2562  are 
whites.  The  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  penitentiary,  county 
house.  United  States  barracks,  churches,  a  college,  schools,  &o.  Some 
trade  is  carried  on,  the  business  part  of  the  town  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff.    Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly. 

CarrMonf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  MisBissippi,  6  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  population  1470,  is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade,  but  con- 
tains no  buildings  of  any  note.  JhnaldsonvilU,  the  capital  of  Ascension 
parish,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  27  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Baton 
Rouge  :  population,  1498.  It  contains  a  court-house,  arsenal.  United 
States  land-ofiice,  churches,  a  college,  schools,  Ac. ;  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade.  Lafayette  [New  Orleaxb].  Naiehitoehett  the 
capital  of  Natchitoches  parish,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Red 
River,  145  miles  N.W.  from  Baton  Rouge,  population  1261,  of  whom 
474  are  slavea  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having 
been  founded  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the 

Eopulation  is  of  French  and  Spanish  descent  It  contains  a  oouri- 
ouse.  United  States  land-office,  jail,  churches,  and  schools ;  possesses 
considerable  trade,  and  supports  a  weekly  newspaper.  Opdoutat,  the 
oapiti^  of  Landry  parish,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  Vermilion  River, 
55  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Baton  Rouge :  the  population  is  not  given  in 
the  Census  Return.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place 
of  oonsiderable  trade;  contains  a  court-house.  United  States  land- 
office,  four  churches,  schools,  Franklin  college,  two  banks,  several 
extensive  stores,  and  supports  a  daily  and  a  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Pinnt  CoupSe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  86  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Baton  Riouge :  the  population,  which  is  chiefly  of  French  descent, 
is  not  given.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jnil,  churches,  schools,  ftc. ; 
is  the  dep6t  for  a  very  important  planting  district ;  and  supports  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  levde  extends  along  the  Mississippi  from  this 
place  downwards.  Shreveport^  the  capital  of  Caddo  parish,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Red  River,  1  mile  from  Soda  Lake,  and  about  200 
miles  N.W.  from  Baton  Rouge,  population  1728,  of  whom  595  were 
slaves.  It  contains  a  eourt-house,  jail,  churches,  &&,  and  ia  a  place  of 
much  business.  There  are  several  other  business  towns,  as  Alexandria 
on  the  Red  River,  Jackson  on  Thompson's  Creek,  Iberville  and  St 
Francisville  on  the  Mississippi,  Thibodeauxville  on  the  La  Fourche, 
kc ;  bat  thej  all  have  a  Teiy  small  white  population. 

(?0MrRflioi2, /iMlicfliiii^  dfc«.~-The  first  state  constitution  wss  adopted 
in  1812,  and  superseded  by  a  new  one  in  1845.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  Louisiana  was  adopted  in  1852.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  in 
all  state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  yearn  of  age, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  12  months,  and  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  offers  to  Tote  6  months  next  preceding  the  election;  but 
persons  in  the  army  or  navy,  paupers,  and  persons  interdicted  or  con- 
victed of  any  crime  punishable  with  hard  labour,  are  not  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members  elected 
for  4  yean^  one-half  being  elected  biennially ;  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  70  nor  more  than  100  members  (at  present 
97),  eleoted  biennially.  The  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  the  appoint- 
ments of  officers  made  by  the  govemop.    The  election  of  United  States 


senators  is  made  by  a  joiut  ballot  of  both  houses.  Mcmbei's  may 
address  either  house  In  the  English  or  French  language.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  4  years,  but  is  incapable  of  re-election  for  a  consecutive 
term.  He  has  a  veto  on  acts  of  the  legislature ;  but  a  bill  becomes 
law,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  if  it  be  again  passed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses.    His  salary  is  6000  dollars. 

The  legislature  may  grant  aid  to  companies  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  proportion  to  one-fifth  of  their  paid-up  capital ;  but  the  toul 
amount  of  debt  incurred  in  this  way  must  not  exceed  8,000,000  dollars ; 
and  the  state  shall  not  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  any  banking  cor- 
poration, nor  make  any  loan  to,  nor  pledge  its  faith  for,  any  such 
corporation.  No  law  can  be  passed  sanctioning  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  Lotteries,  and  the  buying  and  selliug  of  lottery- 
tickets,  are  prohibited.  No  divorce  can  be  granted  by  the  legislature. 
No  principal  or  second  in  a  duel,  and  no  one  who  sends  or  accepts  a 
challenge,  shall  hold  any  office  or  enjoy  the  rights  of  suffrage.  Pro- 
positions to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  must  be  carried  by  a  vote 
of  two- thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  house ;  the  vote  must  then 
be  published  throughout  the  state  three  months  before  the  nt-xt 
general  election ;  and  then,  if  it  be  ratified  by  a  migority  of  voters  at 
such  election,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  state  on  January  1st,  1853,  was 
11,766.407  dollars;  but  of  this  the  sum  of  9,612,068  dollars  was  for 
liabilities  incurred  on  account  of  property  banks,  the  proper  state  debt 
being  only  2,154,819  dollars.  The  entire  revenue  for  the  year  end  in.; 
December  31, 1852  (including  a  balance  left  in  1851  of  308,886  dollars), 
was  1,455,455  doUars ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  1,1 00,U34 
dollars.  The  state-militia  consists  of  42,823  men,  of  whom  loU2  are 
commissione  I  officers.  The  judicature  couaists  of  a  supreme  court, 
having  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  district  courts.  The  supri^me  court 
is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  having  a  salary  of  6000  doUars,  and 
four  associate  justices  witli  salaries  of  5500  dollars  each :  these  judges 
are  all  eleoted  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  ten  yeara.  There  ai'e  6 
district  courts  of  New  Orleans  each  presided  over  by  a  judge  with  a 
salary  of  3500  doUars,  and  18  other  district  courts  :  all  the  judged  of 
these  and  the  inferior  courts  are  also  elected  by  the  people. 

A  superintendent  of  education  is  directed  by  the  constitution  to  be 
elected  every  two  years.  It  also  directs  that  free  public  schools  shall 
be  established  throughout  the  state ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  or  escheated  to  the  state,  shall  be  held 
as  a  permanent  fund,  on  which  6  per'oent^  interest  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  for  the  support  of  those  schools.  In  1850  the  number  of 
public  schools  was  664,  having  822  teachers  and  25,016  pupils; 
colleges  and  academies  143,  having  354  teachers  and  532S  pupiU 
The  total  number  of  children  attenduig  school  in  1850  was  returned 
at  32,838  whites  and  1219  free  coloured  children;  total,  34,057.  The 
number  of  white  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
was  61,165;  of  free  coloured  children,  4463.  The  number  of  adults 
in  the  state  in  1850  who  cannot  read  and  write  was  21,221  whites  and 
8889  free  coloured;  total,  24,610,  of  whom  18,339  were  natives  of  the 
United  States  and  6271  foreigners.  The  principal  coUeges  in  tbe 
state  are  tbe  foUowing : — Centenary  (Methodist)  CoUege,  at  Jacksou, 
founded  in  1839,  which  on  Januaiy  1st  1853  had  7  instructors,  102 
students,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes ;  St  Charles  (Roman  Catholic) 
CoUege,  at  Qrand  Coteau,  founded  in  1838,  which  had  21  instructors, 
103  students,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes;  Baton  Rouge  College, 
founded  in  1838,  which  had  four  instructors,  45  students,  and  a  library 
of  300  volumes;  Frankliu  College,  at  Opelousa^  founded  in  1S39, 
which  had  4  instructors  and  70  students;  and  the  University  of 
Louisianay  founded  in  1849,  which  had  7  professors  in  the  department 
of  Arts,  and  connected  with  it  law  and  medical  schoola 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
next  to  them  the  Methodists,  are  the  most  numentua.  In  1850  the 
Roman  CathoUcs  had  55  churches,  affording  accommodaUou  for 
87,780  persons;  the  Methodists  125 chui^ches, afibrding accommodation 
for  33,180  persons;  the  Baptists  77  churches,  with  accommodation 
for  16,660  persons;  the  Presbyterians  18  churches,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  9510  persons;  the  Episcopalians  14  churches,  with  accommo- 
dation for  5210  persons.  Including  all  sects  there  were  306  churches 
in  the  state  with  accommodation  for  109,615  persons.  The  state 
institutions  for  the  reUef  of  the  unfortunate  are — ^a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  at  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  in 
which,  during  1852,  there  were  admitted  18,035  patients,  dischai-ged 
15,057;  died  2098.  Of  the  patients  admitted  1709  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  16,144  natives  of  foreign  countries,  and  IS  I  of 
unknown  birth.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  the  state  in  1850  was  54,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of 
12,269,824  copies.  Of  these  11  were  published  daily,  6  tri-weekly, 
and  87  weekly:  13  were  literary  and  miscellaneous;  6  neutral  and 
independent,  33  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific. 

The  Mississippi  river  was  discovered  by  land.  The  Spaniards  navi- 
gated the  Qulf  of  Mexico  for  two  oenturies  without  being  aware  that 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe  falls  into  it  This  fact  may  be 
explained  from  the  circumstance  that  a  low,  flat,  and  dangerous  coast 
extends  on  both  aides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  The  French, 
after  their  establishment  in  Canada,  got  some  information  as  to  the 
river  about  1^0,  but  did  not  discover  its  mouUi  before  1699,  when 
M.  de  Iberville  founded  the  first  colony.    The  city  of  New  Orleans 
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waa  built  in  1717,  about  which  time  tho  colony  began  to  be  of  some 
importancei  and  it  soon  after  acquired  uniTersal  notoriety  from  having 
been  granted  to  the  company  formed  by  John  Law  at  Paris  in  1716, 
and  incorporated  as  the  Mississippi  Company.  When  the  Mississippi 
bubble  burst  the  land  vsua  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  the  commei-ce 
of  the  Miasiflsippi  declared  frea  The  French  remained  in  possession 
of  Louisiana  up  to  1762,  when  they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  Tlie  colony  waa 
much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  improved  very  slowly,  notwith- 
standing its  numerous  natural  advantages.  lu  1800  Bonaparte 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Spanish  government  to  re-cede  Louisiana  to 
France.  It  was  held  for  a  time  nominally  as  a  French  colony,  but 
only  long  enough  to  enable  Napoleon  I.  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
1803  for  the  sum  of  60,000,000  franca  (2,400,0002).  At  the  time  of 
the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French  and.  descendants  of 
French ;  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed  90,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  40,000  were  slaves.  Louisiana  comprehended  all  the 
country  included  in  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  except  the  tract 
wliich  extends  north  of  the  river  Amite,  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain ;  and  in  addition,  the  immense  tract  of  country 
Included  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Itocky  Mountains. 
The  country  was  then  divided  into  sevei-al  territories,  of  which 
Louisiana  first  rose  to  a  state.  Louisiana  waa  formed  into  a  state 
in  1812. 

(Darby,  OeoffraphiaU  Description  of  the  Siaie  of  Louiaiana  ;  De  Bow, 
Industrial  Resources,  dsc.,  of  the  Southern  an4  Western  States  ;  Fisher, 
Statistical  Cfazetleer  of  the  United  States  ;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United 
States;  American  Almanac,  1854;  Marcou,  Qeological  Map  of  the 
United  States  ;  Lyell,  Manual,  and  Principles  of  Oeotogg,  &c.) 

LOUISVILLE.    [Kbntuoky.] 

LOUTH,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Louth,  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Ludd, 
in  63^  22'  N.  lat.,  O**  1'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Lincoln,  143  mibs  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  140}  mUea  by  the 
Qreat  Northern  and  East  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  waa  10,467.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  lighting, 
paving,  and  sewerage  of  the  town  are  under  the  management  of 
commissioners  appointed  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1826.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Louth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  88  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  145,512  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,388. 

Louth  was  incorporated  by  Edward  YL  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  In  the  town  are  a  modern 
guildhall,  an  assembly  room,  a  public  subscription  library  and  news 
room,  a  small  theatre,  a  sessions  house,  and  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  division.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  parish  church  is  a 
beautiful  edifice  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  consists  of 
a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  rich  octangular 
crocketed  spire,  800  feet  high.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
mean  brick  structure,  erected  in  1834.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesley  an 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  King  Edward  YL's  Free  Grammar  school  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  620/.  a  year;  it  has  6  teachers ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  was  71.  Dr.  Mapletofb's  Endowed  Commercial  school, 
with  which  has  been  I'ecently  conjoined  Hardies'  foundation,  contains 
about  50  boys.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  sohooU; 
a  mechanics  institute,  with  a  library  of  upwards  of  2000  volumes ;  a 
savings  bank;  a  dispensary,  supported  by  public  subscription;  and 
12  bede-housea,  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  grammar-school,  in 
which  12  poor  women  reside  and  have  an  annual  allowance.  There 
are  several  iron  foundries  and  tanneries,  a  large  carpet  manufactory, 
and  other  establishments.  On  the  canal  from  Tetney  Haven  to  Louth, 
an  extensive  traffic  in  corn  and  coals  is  carried  on.  Wednesday  is  the 
principal  market-day ;  another  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are 
held  in  April,  September,  and  November.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  town  are  some  remains  of  Louth  Abbey,  founded  by  Alexander 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  in  1139,  for  Cistercian  monies. 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
is  buunded  N.  by  the  county  of  Armagh  and  the  Bay  of  Carlin^ford, 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down ;  E.  by  the  Irish  Channel ; 
S.  by  the  county  of  Meath ;  and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
]^ronaglmn.  It  lies  between  53^  43'  and  64'  7'  N.  lat.,  6"  6'  and 
6"*  41'  W.  long.  Itii  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  25  miles, 
from  east  to  west  15  miles.  Louth  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland, 
having  an  area  of  315  square  miles,  or  201,434  acres,  of  which  178,972 
acres  are  arable,  15,603  acres  uncultivated,  5318  acres  in  plantations, 
723  acres  in  towns,  and  813  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841 
was  111,979;  in  1851  it  was  90,812. 

Coast-line  and  Surface. — From  the  Boyne  to  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
dalk,  about  17  miles,  the  coast  is  low  and  comparatively  level.  The 
fiat  and  sandy  beach  extends  in  some  places  to  a  breadth  of  3  miles 
at  low  water.  In  a  small  bay  south  of  Dunany  Head  are  some  reefs 
which  are  covered'  at  high  water,  but  left  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  ebb-tide.  The  only  striking  elevation  is  Clogher  Head,  a  pro- 
montory 181  feet  high,  about  8  miles  north  from  the  Boyne.  This 
heatUaud  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  hilU  stretching  across  the 


oounty  from  the  north-east  border  of  Meath.  The  highest  summit  is 
Belpatrick  in  the  west^  788  feet  With  the  exception  of  this  range 
the  county  consists  of  extensive  flats  and  tracts  gently  undulating. 
From  the  head  of  Dundalk  Bay  a  margin  of  level  land  sweeps  round 
the  peninsula,  which  projects  to  the  south-east  between  that  bay  -and 
Carlingford  Lough.  This  open  tract  is  several  miles  wide  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  but  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shore  of  Carlingford  Bay  and  the  valley  of  the  Newry  Hiver. 
Within  this  low  coast-line  the  land  rises  into  a  group  of  mountains 
ranging  from  904  feet,  the  height  of  Dorlargy  on  the  west,  to  1935 
feet,  tUe  height  of  Carlingford  Mountain,  which  overhangs  the  lough. 
This  group  is  opened  by  a  considerable  valley  towards  the  south- 
east, and  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Slieve  Qullion  and 
ForkhLll  groups  of  Armi^h  by  a  ravine  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  forming,  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dundalk 
and  Newry.  Through  this  defile  the  great  northern  road  is  carried 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream. 

Hydi*ography  cund  Communications, — By  the  river  Boyne  the  county 
is  connected  with  the  inland  navigation  to  Navan,  while  the  harbour 
of  Drogheda  affords  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  southern 
districts.  At  its  first  contact  with  the  county  the  Boyne  is  joined  by 
the  river  Mattock,  which  forms  the  boundary-Una  for  some  miles  after 
flowing  southward  by  Mellifont  Abbey,  from  its  rise  on  the  west  of 
Tullyesker  Hill  Tlie  Dee  rises  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  town  of  Ardee  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  until 
within  4  miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  receives  the  White  River.  The 
Qlyde,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meath, 
with  a  stream  descending  from  the  Monaghan  border,  crosses  the 
county  through  a  succession  of  rich  demesnes  and  low  marshy  lands 
to  Castle-BelUngham,  and  then  winding  southward  along  the  coast^ 
unites  with  tho  Dee  before  reaching  the  sea  at  the  small  pprt  of 
Anagassan.  The  Fane,  which  rises  in  Monaghan,  runs  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Qlyde,  and  falls  into  Dundalk 
Bay  at  the  village  of  Lurgangreen.  The  Castletown  or  Dundalk  Hiver, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  which  come  in  from 
Monaghan,  flows  eastward,  and  receiving  tho  Kilcurry  River  from 
the  north-west^  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  enters 
the  bay  at  the  harbour  of  Dundalk.  The  Big  and  Little  rivers  fall 
into  the  bay  from  the  valley  on  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula. 
Carlingford  Lough  connects  the  county  by  the  Newry  River  and  Canal 
with  the  inland  navigation  of  Ulster.  Besides  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
and  Carlingford  harbours,  there  are  some  small  fishing  ports  on  the 
coast  The  oounty  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  excellent  roads. 
The  two  leading  lines  are  the  Qreat  Northern  road  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast)  and  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Castle-Blaney  by  Ardee.  The 
Dublin  and  Belfast  junction  railway  traverses  the  oounty  nearly  its 
whole  length.  The  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  railway  oonneots  Dun- 
dalk and  Castle-Blaney,  and  on  the  south  Drogheda  is  connected  with 
Navan  by  a  branch  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway. 

Geoloffy. — The  level  portion  of  the  oounty  south  of  Dundalk  belongs 
to  the  northern  clay-slata  formation  of  Ireland.  A  considerable  patoh 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow  belt  of  yellow 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  occurs  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  are  found  along  the  western  border  of  the 
clay-slate  division.  This  formation  also  occupies  the  level  space 
between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  from  the  town  of  Carlingford 
round  to  the  valley  of  the  Castletown  River,  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Kilcurry.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  region  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Moume,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of 
granite  supporting  the  clay-slate  and  limestone  on  its  flanks. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — The  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  off  shore,  and  the  excellent 
drainage  of  the  county  by  its  numerous  streams,  render  the  oliulate 
comparatively  mild  and  dry.  The  soil  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  county  is  well  calculated  for  every  kind  of  grain-crop.  The  tract 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea^ 
also  produces  heavy  wheat  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried  on 
in  a  superior  manner.  In  the  mountain  district  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  much  inferior.  Spade  cultivation  is  here  very  general,  and 
the  old  slide  car  without  wheels  is  still  in  use. 

The  chief  occupations  are  agricultural  The  linen  manufacture 
and  bleaching  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Ravensdale,  Collon, 
and  Drogheda.  There  is  a  large  export  of  produce  from  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  and  Carlingford,  and  along  the  coast  the  fishery  gives 
employment  to  many  families.  In  1853  there  were  109,889  acres 
under  crop,  of  which  4201  acres  grew  wheat;  40,301  acres  oats; 
23,904  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  9128  acres  potatoes; 
9741  aci*e3  turnips,  mangel-wuri^]^  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbage ; 
8134  acres  vetches  and  other  green  crops;  2091  acres  flax;  and  17,094 
acres  meadow  and  clover.  Of  plantations,  in  1841  there  were  6685 
acres  growing  oa£:,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  fruit,  &a  In  1851,  on  7693 
holdings,  there  wore  11,314  horses,  1786  mules  and  asses,  27,733 
cattle,  24,305  sheep,  15,823  pigs,  5231  goats,  148,751  head  of  poultiy. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was  326,990Xi 
The  fishery  district  of  DundaJk  extends  the  whole  Une  of  coast  from 
Ballagan  Point  to  Maiden  Tower,  comprising  40  miles  of  maritime 
boundary,  which  in  1853  had  115  registered  fishing-vessels,  employing 
658  men  and  boys. 
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JHviiumt  and  Towns. — The  county  of  Louth  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese 
of  Armagh,  with  a  small  portion  in  that  of  Meath.  It  is  divided  into 
six  baronies : — Ardee,  Drogheda,  Lower  and  Upper  Dundalk,  Ferrard, 
and  liouth.  The  principal  townd  are  Dundalk,  Aboeb,  and  part  of 
Drogheda,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
foUowing  are  some  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages^ 
with  the  population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

Carlingford,  population  887,  a  market-town  and  sea*port  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Cariingford  Lough,  11^  miles  1S.N.E.  from  Dondalk, 
is  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  chiefly  inhabit-ed  by  fishermen.  It  con- 
tains a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meetings 
house,  National  schools,  and  a  district  dispensary.  There  is  a  quay 
for  coasting  vessels,  with  convenient  shelter  for  fishing*boats.  The 
chief  employment  is  the  oyster-fishery  in  the  bay.  A  fair  is  held  on 
October  10th  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.  Near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  John, 
and  those  of  a  monastery,  founded  in  1305  by  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl 
of  Ulster.  Ctutle-Bellingham,  population  588,  a  neat  Tillage  on  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  road,  7}  miles  S.  from  Dundalk,  contains  a  hand- 
some church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  the  district  dispensary, 
and  a  loan  fund.  Linen-weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive brewery.  Fairs  are  held  five  times  a  year.  Cloglicr,  population 
895,  an  increasing  town  on  the  coast,  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing, 
lb  is  situated  near  Clogher  Head,  about  7^  miles  N.N.K.  from  Drogh- 
eda. Collon,  population  761,  a  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  road 
from  Drogheda  to  Ardee,  about  18  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dundalk,  a 
well-built  place,  much  improved  by  the  late  Lord  OrieL  The  market- 
house  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  church  was  erected  in  1818, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  60002.  There  are  a  handsome  glebe-house, 
and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists.  The  district 
dispensary  is  in  the  town.  A  cotton-factory  and  a  bleaching-green, 
stocking-making,  and  linen-weaving  are  the  chief  sources  of  employ- 
ments Fairs  are  held  five  times  a  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
Tillage.  IhtnUer,  populaiion  605,  about  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Drogh- 
eda, is  situated  in  a  sheltered  valley,  through  which  the  White  River 
flows,  is  a  principal  coach-station  on  the  road  between  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk.  In  the  town  are  an  Episcopal  ehurch  and  a  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Louth,  population  585,  an  ancient  town,  now  a 
poor  decayed  place,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Castle 
BUyney,  5^  miles  S.W.  from  Dundalk.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  National  schools,  and  a  district  dispensary.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  erected  in  1148. 
The  town  was  plundered  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Danes.  Temum- 
feckan,  population  329,  a  pleasant  village  and  sea-bathing  place, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Termonfeclun  rivulet^  about  17  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Dundalk,  was  formerly  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Usher  last  dwelt  in 
the  Tillage.  The  church,  a  neat  building  with  a  spire,  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  stream.  Its  chancel  is  the  burial-place 
of  several  archbishops.  The  village  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  National  school,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here. 

Louth  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the 
county  and  one  for  Dundalk  borough.  The  assissea  are  held  in  Dun- 
dalk, and  quarter  sessions  there  and  at  Ardee.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  in  ten  places.  The  county  court  house  and  county  jail  arc  at 
Dundalk.  The  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  which  the  county  is 
entitled  .to  send  23  patients,  is  at  Dublin.  The  county  infirmary  is  at 
Dundalk.  At  Drogheda  is  a  fever  hospital,  and  there  are  nine  dispen- 
saries in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Savings  banks  are  established 
at  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Ardee ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  November  20th  1853  was  70,396/.  0».  9d  The  county  is  partly 
within  the  Military  District  of  Dublin  and  partly  in  that  of  Belfast 
There  are  cavalry  barracks  in  Dundalk,  and  the  staff  of  the  county 
militia  is  stationed  at  Dunleer.  The  police  force,  consisting  of  192 
men  and  o£5cer8,  ia  distributed  over  5  districts,  compiising  27  stations, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Dundalk.  The  coast-guard,  which 
numbers  50  men  and  4  oflBcers,  is  distributed  over  9  stations.  In 
September  1862  there  were  78  National  schools  in  operation,  attended 
by  5607  male  and  5985  female  children. 

Biitwy  and  Antiquities, — Louth,  at  the  coming  of  the  English, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel,  by  which  name 
it  was  afterwards  distinguished  from  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
territory.  Having  been  conquered  by  Do  Courcy  between  1179  and 
1 180,  Louth  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John  in  1210.  Being 
at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster,  it  formed  part  of  the  graut 
to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his  time  to  De  Lacey,  by  whom  is  was  divided 
among  inferior  barons.  Louth  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Lein- 
Bter  until  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  ensuing  civU  wars,  extended  over  nearly 
the  entire  county. 

The  numerous  antiquities  which  occur  throughout  Louth  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  volume  entitled  'Louthiana,'  published  at 
Dublin  in  1768.  Earthen  mounds  and  entrenchments  are  of  very 
irequent  occurrence.  The  most  remarkable  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Castle  Guard  at  Ardee.  The  mound  and  buUdmg  called  Fahs  na  ain 
tighe,  or  '  the  one  night's  work,'  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion  of  the  earthen  i-ath  with  the  stone  cashiol.    Stone  oircloa  and 


other  primeval  remains  are  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  are  at 
Ballirckan  and  Ballinahatry  near  Dundalk.  At  Ballymascanlan  ia  a 
cromlech,  the  covering  stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  30  tons.  Round  towers  farmerly  stood  at  Louth 
and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dromiskin  and  Monas- 
terboyce.  In  the  churchyard  near  the  tower  at  Monasterboyoe,  stand 
two  beautifully  sculptured  stone  crosses.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boyne's 
Cross,  is  18  feet  high.  The  arms  of  theso  crosses  are  inclosed  ia 
circles,  and  the  entire  surface  of  each  is  covered  with  rich  tracery  and 
allegorical  sculpture.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  founded 
in  the  17th  century,  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Mattock 
River,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate-tower,  part  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal  chapter-house.  The  ornamental 
part  of  the  doorways  and  arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed 
of  blue  marble,  and  have  been  highly  gilt.  Of  the  various  feudal 
buildings  throughout  the  county  the  chief  are  the  castle  of  Cariingford, 
erected  by  King  John,  Robe's  Castle,  north-west  of  Dundalk,  and 
Torfeckan  or  Termonfeckan  Castle. 

LOUVAIN  (Loven,  Lowen,  Leuven),  an  ancient  town  in  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  is  situated  on  the  Dyle,  in  50°  5<4' 
N.  lat,  4^  39'  E.  long.,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Malines,  49  miles  N.W. 
from  Li&ge,  and  has  about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  first-class  station 
on  the  Brussela-Li^ge-Cologne  railway.  The  origin  of  the  town  is 
unknown.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  CsQsar,  and  the  old  castle, 
a  portion  of  which  still  remains  outside  the  Malines  Gfate,  is  still  called 
Ch&teau  de  Csssar;  it  is  known  however  that  this  was  built  in  890 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Northmen.  An  earthen  rampart,  80  to  100 
feet  high,  within  a  deep  dry  fosse,  incloses  the  town  on  the  west  and 
north-west,  except  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  roads  to  Malines 
and  Brussels.  The  bastions  and  casemates  now  in  ruins  were  probably 
erected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  ground-plan  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  is  nearly  a  circle.  Louvain  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1156, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  In 
those  times  it  was  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  commercial 
city  in  the  countxy.  Its  principal  trade  consisted  in  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  are  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  to  such  an  extent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  as  to  give  employment  to  150,000 
workmen ;  but  this  number  appears  to  be  exaggerated.  The  weavers 
in  1882  revolted  against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  for  a  time  desolated 
the  province,  but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  the  ring- 
leaders being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  came  to  England, 
where  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  The  English 
Edward  III.  resided  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  castle  of  Louvain,  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  brought  up  in  it.  The  walls  of  Louvain 
were  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference ;  they  are  now  partly  turned 
into  boulevards.  A  great  part  of  the  space  inclosed  is  no  longer 
occupied  by  houses,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  gardens  and  viue- 
yarda.  It  is  said  thftt  the  town  was  never  taken  till  1792,  when  General 
Kleber,  at  the  head  of  a  French  revolutionary  force,  made  himself 
master  of  it. 

The  manufiicture  of  woollens  and  lace  is  now  carried  on  in  Louvain 
to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  breweries  in  the  town,  and  the 
beer  of  Louvain  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  has  a  great  sale  in  other 
parts  of  Belgium.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  hops, 
and  other  agricu]tui*al  produce. 

The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built,  but  it  contains  several  fine 
buildings  and  nnmerons  masterpieces  of  art  The  University  of 
Louvain  was  established  in  1426  by  John,  the  fourth  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  long  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  fre- 
quented by  6000  students,  and  was  then  as  now  a  distinguished  school 
of  Catholic  theology.  There  were  formerly  43  colleges,  of  which  20 
still  remain :  many  of  them  are  fine  buildings.  The  university  was 
suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  but  was  restored  in  1817,  and  is 
again  a  flourishing  institution  with  60  professors  and  600  students  :  it 
has  a  botanic  garden  and  zoological  and  mineralogicsl  museums. 

The  town-hflJl,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gothic  buildings 
in  the  world,  was  erected  ia  1448-1469 ;  it  has  been  recently  restoi-ed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town  and  the  government.  Every  part  of 
the  exterior  is  decorated  with  delicately-chiselled  masonry  and 
sculpture ;  the  interior  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  near  the  town-hall,  is  one  of  the  finest 
I'eligious  edifices  in  Belgium.  It  was  founded  in  1040,  but  the  present 
structure  dates  from  1358.  The  interior  consists  of  nave,  choir,  and 
aisles  running  all  round  the  buildiug.  The  rood-screen,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  richly  ornamented  in  the  flamboyant 
gothic  style.  The  tabernacle  of  sculptured  stone;  the  admirably- 
carved  pulpit  (representing  St  Peter  standing  on  a  rock,  aud  the  con- 
version of  St  Paul) ;  the  font  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  and  the 
paintings  which  adorn  the  sidc-chapels  (including  masterpieces  of 
Memling  and  Quintin  Matsys),  are  among  the  attractive  decorations  of 
this  church.  The  tower,  which  fell  down  in  1604,  is  said  to  have  been 
633  feet  high.  St  Gertrude's  church,  which  was  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  js  celebrated  for  its  carved  oaken  stalltf 
recently  restored. 

LOUVIERS.    [EURE.] 

LOUVIGNfi-DU-DESERT.    [Ille-kt-Vilainb.] 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  Northern  Europe  which  is  surrounded  by  Hanover,  Prussia^ 
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France,  and  the  North  Sea,  and  which  now  compriBea  the  kiugdoma 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg.  All  this 
territory  was  united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandfi  from 
1815  to  1830,  when  Belgium  ehook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch.  The 
king  of  Holland,  whose  territories  comprise  only  the  northern  part  of 
the  Low  Countries,  ii  still  sometimes  styled  Eang  of  the  Netherlands. 
[Nbthbblands ;  Holland;  Bbloium.] 

LOWELL.     [Massachusbtts.] 

LOWESTOFT,  colloquially  LAYSTOFP,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in 
the  parish  of  Lowestoft,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  in  52°  29'  N.  lat, 
l*"  44'  £.  long.,  distant  45  mUes  N.E.  from  Ipswich,  114  miles  N.E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  149}  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  ndlway. 
The  population  in  1851  was  6580.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  town  stands  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  £»cing  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  beach  in  some  parts  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
consists  of  a  principal  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  well  paved,  and  of  some 
smaller  streets.  The  parish  church,.a  handsome  edifice  of  perpendicular 
architecture,  nearly  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  is  182  feet  long,  57 
feet  broad,  and  43  feet  high;  it  has  a  tower  and  spire  120  feet  high. 
In  the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists;  Wylde*s  Free  school,  which  educates 
about  60  boys ;  Annott's  Endowed  school,  which  has  been  made  a 
National  school,  and  has  90  scholars ;  a  Qirls'  school,  and  an  Infant 
school.  There  are  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  bathing-house.  On 
the  cliff  is  the  upper  lighthouse,  and  on  the  beach  are  the  lower  light- 
house and  a  battery  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Off  the  shore  are 
the  North  and  South  roads,  sheltered  to  sea-ward  by  the  Corton  and 
Ne  woome  sands.  South  of  the  town  is  the  cut  communicating  between 
lake  Lothing  and  the  sea,  forming  part  of  the  line  of  the  Norwich  and 
Lowestoft  navigation.  The  tide-lock  wUl  admit  vessels  84  feet  long 
and  21  feet  in  beaoL  A  principal  branch  of  industry  at  Lowestoft 
is  the  fishery.  Great  quantities  of  mackerel  and  soles  are  caught,  and 
sent  to  the  London  and  Norwich  markets;  and  large  numbers  of 
herrings  are  taken  and  cured.  There  are  rope  and  twine  manufactories. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Lowestoft 
is  also  frequented  as  a  bathmg-place.  Communication  by  steam-vessel 
is  maintained  during  the  season  between  Lowestoft  and  Tdnningen,on 
the  Evder,  being  the  nearest  point  of  communication  with  Denmark. 

LOWTHER.    [Westmobeland.] 

LOWTHERSTOWN,  or  IRVINESTOWN,  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  a 
post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  barony  of  Lurg, 
is  situated  in  54*>  28'  N.  lat,  r**  89'  W.  long.,  10}  miles  N.  from  Bnms- 
killen,  and  111  J  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1851  was  1008.  Lowtherstown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  75,916  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
25,678.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  forming  part  of 
the  post-road  from  Enniskillen  to  Pettigo,  and  contains  a  ohapel  of 
ease,  a  ohapel  for  Methodists,  a  National  school,  the  district  dispensary, 
and  the  union  workhouse.    Fairs  are  held  on  the  8th  of  each  month. 

LOXA,  or  LOJA.    [Obamada.] 

LOZERE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Cantal  and  Haute-Loire,  £.  by  Ard^che,  S.  by 
Oard,  and  W.  by  Aveyron.  The  department  lies  between  44'  V 
and  44**  58'  N.  lat.,  8**  and  4"*  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north- 
west to  south-east  is  about  65  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
44  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  1995  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  was  140,788;  in  1851  it  was  144,705,  giving  72-53 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  102*05  below  the  average  population 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  named 
from  one  of  its  principal  mountains,  and  is  formed  out  of  a  subdivision 
of  Languedoc  (»lled  Q^vaudan. 

The  department  is  altogether  of  a  mountainous  character.  The 
C^veunes  cross  it  in  the  south-eastern  part ;  Mont  Loz^re,  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  4887  feet  high,  and  gives  name 
to  the  departments  The  Margeride  Chain  which  branches  off  from 
the  Cayennes  at  Mont  Loz^re,  and  unites  that  mountain  range  with 
the  volcanic  group  of  Auveigne,  extends  through  the  department  in 
the  direction  of*  its  length,  covering  all  the  east  of  the  department ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  western  part,  and  extend 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron.  The  mountain  ranges  of 
the  C^vennes  and  La-Margeride  determine  the  watershed  of  the 
department^  which  they  divide  between  three  of  the  great  river-basins 
of  Franoei  A  small  portion  on  the  south-east,  separated  by  the 
crest  of  the  C^vennes,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne;  the 
rest  of  the  department  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  La-Maigeride, 
between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and  that  of  ^he  Qaronne 
in  the  west  The  part  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Gh&ronne  is 
considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  it  comprises  many  high 
plains  (called  (^uss^),  some  of  which  are  of  great  fertility ;  but 
others  of  them,  as  the  Caussde  de  Sauveterre,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Mende  to  Florae,  is  a  calcareous  table-land,  bare,  arid, 
and  totally  uninhabited.  This  Causs^  is  about  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tne  sea,  and  about  7  miles  broad :  the  cold  felt  upon  it 
in  winter  is  intense ;  it  is  then  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  exposed 
to  violent  hurricanes. 

The  department  is  chiefly  oocupied  by  the  primitive  rocks  which 
oonstitute  the  mass  of  tho  C^vennes  and  the  connected  mountains. 
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On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  C^vennes,  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Rhdne,  the  granites  and  other  primitive  rocks  are  covered  with  the 
strata  of  later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
sallferous  sandstone.  The  same  strata  overspread  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  and  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  between  themu  One  or  two 
extinct  volcanoes  have  been  observed  within  the  limits  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  adjacent  departments 
of  Haute-Loire  and  Cantal 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead,  silver, 
antimony,  copper,  and  iron-ore  are  procured.  Marble,  freestone, 
porphyry,  granite,  basalt,  and  gypsum  are  quarried.  There  are  some 
mineral  springs,  of  which  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  Bagnols 
les  Bains  near  Mende. 

The  melting  of  the  snow  that  lies  on  the  mountains  of  the  depart- 
ment for  several  months  in  the  year,  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
rivers  which  drain  the  three  slopes  formed  by  the  mountain  masses 
above  named.  The  riven  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course 
which  lies  within  the  department  To  the  basin  of  the  Rb6ne  belong 
the  C^,  which  rises  in  Mont  Lozdre,  and  brings  down  particles  of 
gold;  the  Gku?don  d'Alais,  the  Qardon  de  Mialet,  and  the  Qardon 
d'Anduce,  which  unite  their  streams  to  form  the  river  Oard  [Gard], 
in  the  adjacent  department  of  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of  which 
all  these  riven  join  the  Rhdne.  The  Ohassezac  rises  on  the  east  side 
of  the  department,  and  flows  by  the  Ard^he  into  the  Rhdne 
[Abd^che.]  The  Borne,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Ohassezac,  forms  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire  belong  the  AUier, 
which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  La-Margeride,  and  for  some 
distance  separates  this  department  from  those  of  Arddohe  and  Haute- 
Loire ;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  also  rise  on  the  same 
slope  and  flow  northward  into  the  AUier  [Allieb.]  To  the  basin  of 
the  Gkirenne  belong  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn.  The  Lot  rises  in  the 
south-western  slope  of  La-Margeride,  not  far  frY>m  Mont  Loz^re,  and 
flows  west  by  Mende  and  Chanac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron  : 
nearly  40  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  department  It  receives  the 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams.  [Lot.]  The  Truy&re,  a  more 
important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of  La-Mai^eride,  and  flows 
north-west;  it  does  not  join  the  Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundary  of 
this  department  The  B^  a  tributary  of  the  Truydre,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  departments  of  Loz^re  and  Cantal ;  it  rises  in 
that  of  Loz&re.  [Cantal.]  The  Tarn  rises  on  the  western  side  of 
Mont  Loz^re  and  flows  westward  to  Sainte-Enimie,  and  then  south- 
west into  the  department  of  Aveyron.  It  .receives  the  Tamon,  which 
has  a  northerly  course  below  Florae,  the  jonte  (which  separates  the 
department  of  Loz^re  from  that  of  Aveyron),  and  several  smaller 
streams.  None  of  the  riven  named  is  navigable  in  this  department 
Many  of  them  flow  through  gloomy  ravines  and  dark  glens,  screened 
by  lofty  cavernous  rocks.  There  are  a  few  small  tarns  in  the 
mountains  of  Aubraa 

The  department  is  entirely  destitute  of  inland  navigation,  and  very 
indifferently  provided  with  roads.  There  are  5  state  and  21  depart- 
mental roads,  but  in  general  they  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Narbonne 
and  Perpignan.  ^  Goods  are  conveyed  for  the  most  part  on  mule-baok. 

The  climate  is  variable  and  cold :  winter  lasts  about  four  months 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  C^vennes,  and  is  prolonged  to  six  months 
in  the  north  of  the  department ;  the  spring  is  very  rainy,  and  violent 
storms  are  frequent  in  sunmier,  during  which  season  the  heat  is  great 
in  the  lower  grounds  of  the  department 

The  nature  of  the  soil  presents  great  obstades  to  the  laboura  of  the 
farmer ;  yet  in  most  instances  the  land  everywhere  that  it  is  capable 
of  cultivation  is  well  tilled.  The  chief  crops  raised  in  the  north  of 
the  department  are  rye,  some  barley,  oats,  and  hay ;  in  the  Caussdes 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  fruits,  &a  are  grown ;  and  in  the  Cdvennes,  the 
chestnut  and  the  potato  are  the  chief  support  of  the  population. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  fietvourable  situations;  but  the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  does  not  suffice  for  the  consumption,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  cereal  productions  of  the  department  In  tho 
basin  of  the  Tarn  the  mulberry  is  extensively  grown  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk :  here  also  bees  are  kept  by  every  householder.  The 
mountain  pastures  are  extensive,  and  of  excellent  quality;  great 
numbere  of  well-woolled  sheep  are  reared.  Horses  are  not  numerous ; 
but  mules  and  homed  cattle  arei  Amongst  the  wild  animals  are 
wolves,  badgers,  great  numben  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Mudicinal 
plants,  and  plants  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  are  abundant  The 
forest  timber  is  composed  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  chestnut,  fto.  The  base 
of  Mont  Loc^re  is  surrounded  with  large  forests,  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  pastures,  on  which  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
numbering  together  above  200,000,  feed  during  the  summer  months. 
The  C4vennes  also  about  the  sources  of  the  Tarn  and  its  feeders 
abound  with  forests,  and  are  scored  by  numerous  wild  glens  and 
defiles,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  many  extensive  caverns,  the  retreats 
of  the  persecuted  Calvinists  in  the  b^g^izming  of  the  18th  century. 

The  manufiictures  are  imimportant;  some  woollen  yam,  serge^ 
blankets,  drugget^  and  cotton-oloth,  nearly  all  for  home  use^  are  the 
chief  pxtKluots.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Florae  there  are  some 
cotton-spinning  and  silk-throwing  establishments.  Paper,  leather, 
felt  hat^  parohmenty  tiles,  and  earthenware  toe  also  made.    About  40 
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fain. an  held  in  tha  yaan  The  oommerQe  of  tbo  department^  owing 
to  the  want  of  water  commumoation  and  good,  voadwaya,  k  iBonfined 
to  avtiolea  of  mere  neoeeaity^  and  ia  altogether 'insMDnifioant. 

The  department  oontains  / 1,276,766  acres.  Of  thU  area,  516,629 
aeres  are  arable ;  110,185  aorea  are  oonrered  with  wood»  and  foresta ; 
448,278  aoo^  ooniist  of  natural  paatures,  heatha,  and  moon;  and 
72,806  am^lbrafmder  different  ktnda  of  oiUtnre. 

The  department  ia  divided  into  3  arrondiaMmente,  which,  wiih 
their  sabdiTis^ns  and  population,  are  as  followa  :«-> 


AmmdiaMmeato. 

OantBB«. 

Communet. 

PopttlattoikiB  1851. 

1.  Menda    •        .        • 
3.  Florae         .        •    . 
8.  Marvfjola       • 

7 

7 
10 

68 
52 
79 

49,361 
41,426 
58,918 

Total    •        .    . 

24         1         194 

144.705 

1.  The  first  Arrondi3eein«nt  ia  named  from  ita  chief  town,  Mende, 
which  ia  aituated  m  a  valley  aurrounded  by  high  hills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lot,  in  44"  31'  4'  N.  lat,  S**  30'  4"  £.  long.,  8426  feet 
ji\)0v«  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  hai  a  tribunal  of  first  inatanoe,  eccle* 
aiaetical  and  oommunal  collegea,  a  public  library,  and  6345  inhabitants 
in  the  commune.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  nmparts,  which  form 
a  pretty  walk ;  the  atreets,  many  of  which  are  aupplied  with  fountains, 
are  narrow  and  orooked.  Mende  is  the  aeat  of  a  bishop ;  the  cathedral, 
a  gothic  structure  surmounted  by  two  towers,  one  of  which  is  greatly 
admired  for  itsgraoeful  elegance ;  and  the  former  episoopal  palace,  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  Loi^e,  are  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  On  Hont  Mimat,  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town,  is  the 
hermitage  of  St,  Privat,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vandals.  The  town  was  fint  surrounded  with  walls  by  Adalbert 
bishop  of  Q^vaudan,  in  1151.  In  the  religious  wan  of  the  16th 
century  the  town  was  taken  no  less  than  aeven  times.  The  citadel 
was  demolished  in  1597  after  the  reduction  of  the  town  by  the  forces 
of  Henri  lY.  About  10  miles  from  Meode  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot  is 
SagnoU-Ut-BaiiUf  a  small  village  fiunous  for  its  medicinal  springs  and 
baths.  lapagnae,  a  pretty  town  aituated  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tarn  and  on  t^e  south  side  of  the  CauBs4e<de-Sauveterr^  has  a 
mineral  spring  and  1800  inhabitanta.  Langogne,  a  small  town,  with 
an  eocleaiastical  school,  and  2803  inhabitant^  ia  aituated  on  a  high 
plateau  on  the  left  beak  of  the  Allier,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
department.  It  has  an  andent  church  which  belonged  to  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  10th  century.  A  few  miles  west  of  Langogne  between 
the  source  of  the  Allier  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Cbapeaurouz  ia 
ChAUa^tnemf'lt-SaandQfh,  whilst  beuegiDg  the  eaatle  of  which  the 
chivalrous  constable  Dugtiesdin  died.  The  commander  of  the  fortrees 
had  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  in  a  fortnight  in  case  no  succour 
arrived ;  the  time  having  expired  without  bringing  the  expeotad  aid  he 
brought  the  keya  of  the  fortress  and  laid  them  on  the  dead  warrior^a 
ooiBu.  The  road  from  Laogogne  to  Mende  crosses  the  Ma^erido 
mountains  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  juat  named  by  a  high  paas, 
often  blocked  up  with  snow.  VUUforij  a  small  place  of  under  2000 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Loake,  is  important  for  its 
lead-  and  oopper-mines. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Florae,  is  situated 
in  44''  19'  29'  N.  lai,  8*>  85'  44"  £.  long.,  1960  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Tamon,  ji  feeder  of  the  Tarn,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  fint  instance,  and  2286  inhabitants  in  the  oommuna  Near  Florae 
is  Oneae,  a  mountain  village,  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Urban  Y. 
Sainte-Bnimief  an  ancient  town  which  originated  in  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  7th  oentuzy  by  a  daughter  of  Olothaire  IL,  ia  situated 
amongst  savage  mountains  with  loffy  precipitous  aides,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  and  haa  1200  inhabitanta.  The  Tarn,  which  runa 
in  a  deep  rodty  bed  in  all  thia  part  of  ita  course,  is  famoua  for  its 
excellent  trout  JSarre,  a  small  market-town  of  about  700  inhabitants, 
is  situated  in  the  C^venqes  mountains  about  9  miles  S.S.ik  from 
floraa  St.- Germain- de-CalberU,  aK  of  Flonc,  is  situated  in  a 
district  almoat  entirely  covered  with  mulberry  pUntations,  and  has 
2025  inhabitants,  who  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  nw  silk. 
Meyrueit,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  department,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jonte,  a  Iseder  of  the  Tarn,  has  hydraulic  aaw-miUs, 
manufaeturea  of  hats,  cheese^  kce^  wire  for  cards,  and  knitting  needles. 
The  population  is  200&  Vialaa,  15  milea  E.  from  Florae,  on  tho 
Bouthem  slope  of  Mont  Loa^re,  has  lead-mines  and  2126  inhabitanis. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  ia  Marw^U,  which 
ia  situated  in  a  valley  planted  with  fruit-trees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Colagne  (a  feeder  of  the  Lot),  12  miles  W.  from  Mende,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance^  a  coU^ge^  an  ecclesiastical  sdhool^  and  4142^ 
inhabitants,  i^  manufactura  woollen  eloth  and  yam,  leatiier,  bricks, 
&a  It  stands  about  2900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  44**  88'  17" 
N.  lat.,  3*  17'  28"  S.  long.  The  town  ia  regularly  built,  well  paved, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains.  A  canal  from  the  Colagne  supplies 
the  dye-housee  of  the  town  vrith  water,  and  drives  the  machinery  of 
several  factoriesi  8^  Alban,  16  milea  N.N.B.  from  Marvejols,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Truy*^  has  2138  inhabitanta,  and  an  old  baronial 
oastle  new  oonvorted  into  a  flBtmalo  lunatic  asylum.     Lo'Can^wyue, 


7  miles  Si.  from  Morvejola,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Urugne  and  near  the  junction  of  the  small  stream  with  the  Lot 
Som^  antiquities  supposed  to  be  Celtic  exist  in  the  town.  The 
population  of  the  commune  numben  about  2000.  The  town  has 
been  always  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sei^e  and  drugget 
StcChAvt  on  the  great  road  from  Clermont  to  Narbonne,  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  country  north  from  Marvejols,  and  has  about  1600 
inhabitants.  Chirac,  8  miles  S.  from  Marvejols,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Colagne,  and  nelur  its  mouth  in  the  Lot,  has  1644  inhabitanta  in 
the  commune,  ifo^tets  5  milea  IT.  from  St-Alban,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Truy^re,'faa8  1200  inhabitants,  who  manufaotun  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  blankets. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Mende,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Ntmes,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Montpellier,  and  belongs  to  the  10th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Montpe^er  is  head-quarters.  It  returns 
one  member  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empin.  There 
are  in  Mende  a  diocesan  aeminary,  a  propantory  ecclesiastical  school^ 
a  communal  oollege,  and  a  normal  schooL  The  Calviuists  have 
ohurches  in  Meyrueis,  Florae,  Yialas,  Bam,  and  St-Qermaine-de- 
Calberte,  besides  8  meeting-housee  in  other  districts  of  the  department 

{Didiownain  dt  la  Framce;  AwMtaire  pattr  VAn  1858). 

L0B£CK»  a  free  city  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  situated  in  53^  51' 
N.  lat,  10""  i(y  E.  long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  riven  Travo 
and  Wakenita.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  npublio  whose  territory,  con- 
siating  of  a  oontinnous  tnot  along  the  Tnve,  is  bounded  K  by  Meck- 
lenburg Strslitz,  W.  by  Oldenburg  and  Holstein,  S.  by  Lauenburg, 
and  N.  by  the  Bnltia  The  city  also  possesses,  in  common  with  Ham- 
burg, the  VitrUmdm  district,  a  rich  fertile  tract  inclosed  by  arms  of 
the  Elbe^  from  the  floods  of  which  it  is  protected  by  dykes.  Thia 
district,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  a  Dutch  colony 
settled  hare  in  the  18th  century,  forms  the  bailiwick  of  Beigedorf,  so 
named  from  ita  chief  town  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Bille  into  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Elbe.  The  total  area  of  the  posaessions  of  the  npublio  is 
110  squan  miles  (of  which  16  squan  miles  an  in  the  Yierlande),  and 
the  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  amounted  to 
54,166.  The  population  is  thus  distributed  :-^ity  of  Lubeok,  26,098; 
country  parts,  16,587 ;  bailiwiok  of  Bergedor^  11,481. 

Adolphus  IL,  count  of  Holstein,  founded  the  present  dty  of  Liibeck 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tnve  in  1140.  In  1158  Adolphus  ceded  it  and 
its  territory  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  nbuilt  the  town,  surrounded  it 
with  w^ls,  gave  it  magistntes  of  its  own,  granted  it  several  privileges, 
allowed  the  northern  nations  a  free  trade  to  it,  and  gave  it  the  cele- 
bnted  code  of  laws  called  '  Daa  LUbiaehe  Becht'  In  1163  the  see  of 
the  biahoprie  of  Oldenburg  waa  transferred  to  Lubeok.  The  ohunhes 
of  St  Idary  and  St  Peter  wen  alnady  built,  and  the  cathedral  waa 
founded,  by  Bishop  Gkrold  in  1170.  Henry  the  Lion  being  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empin,  Liibeck  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  during  whoee  absenoe  in  the  Holy  land  Henry  returned 
from  England  and  recovered  it,  but  had  held  it  only  three  yean  when 
it  was  taken  by  Adolphus  III.,  count  of  Holstein  (1192).  Ten  years 
later  it  waa  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark. 
The  oitiasna  expeUed  the  Danish  garrison  in  1226,  and  plaoed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  who  confirmed 
all  their  privileges,  and  made  Liibeck  a  fne  imperial  city. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Liibeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League,  of  whioh  it  became  the  head,  about  1260.  Tho 
city  waa  the  seat  of  government  of  the  League,  the  npository  of  its 
archives,  and  the  station  of  ita  fleet,  to  the  command  of  whioh  Liibeck 
was  entitled  to  appoint  one  of  her  own  citizens.  For  four  centuries 
the  city  maintained  her  flourishing  condition,  and  possessed  it  ia  said 
at  one  time  a  population  of  200,000  souls.  From  the  dissolution  of 
the  League  in  1680  Liibeck  haa  considerably  diminished  in  importance, 
her  oonmierce  has  greatly  decayed,  and  her  atreets  that  wen  once 
erowded  with  the  buatle  of  busy  commerce  an  now  partially  oveiigrown 
with  grass.  The  oooupation  of  the  city  by  Bliicher  after  his  ntreat 
from  the  battle  of  Jena  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  town  during  three 
daya  hy  about  75,000  French  troops^  who  after  expelling  the  Prussians 
took  up  their  quarten  in  the  towxL  Liibeck,  like  'Hamburg,  waa 
incorporated  with  the  French  empin  in  1810,  and  so  nmained  till  it 
recovered  its  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813.  The  most 
important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  the  town  is  its  oonnection 
by  a  branch  railway  with  the  Hamburg-Berlin  line  at  Buchen. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  atate,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ;  the  old 
nmparts  an  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the  city,  being  on  a 
mocbrmte  emmenos  between  the  Tnve  and  the  Wakenita,  ia  very 
pleasantly  situated,  very  dean  and  cheerful.  The  interior  is  mora 
regnUr  than  in  most  of  the  old  Qerman  towns^  it  being  intersected 
by  several  broad  and  straight  streets.  The  housea  an  built  of 
stone.  A  great  number  of  the  houses  an  in  the  old-iuhioned  style, 
with  the  gable-ends  towards  the  street,  and  many  of  them  an  richly 
decorated.  The  doin,  or  eathednl,  erected  between  1170  and  1341, 
ia  a  laige  red-brick  structun  surmounted  by  two  spires.  In  the  choir 
and  side-chapels  an  many  tombs  of  the  bishops  and  leading  fiunilies 
of  Liibeck.  The  soreen  which  separatee  the  choir  from  the  nave  ia  a 
masterpiece  of  wood-carving  of  the  early  Qerman  sbhooL  Bot  the 
great  tressun  of  this  chunh  is  a  painting  by  Memling^  in  ona  of  the 
edde-chapels^  npnsenting  the  chief  inoidenta  in  tha  FMrion  of  our 
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Lord ;  it  ill  inelofled  in  double  lAiuttdi^  on  trhidl  are  ptotures  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  Various  saints.  The  baptiflmal  fbnt  is  a  rich  speci- 
men of  admirably-sculptured  gotbic  work,  which  dates  hom  1455. 
The  Marien-Kirche,  also  a  red-brick  structure,  is  Celebrated  as  one  of 
the  finest  pointed  gothic  churches  in  northern  Germany.  It  is  34  0 
feet  long ;  the  nave  is  16!2  feet  high  and  45  feet  wide.  The  interior 
is  lighted  through  painted  glass  windows,  and  la  very  imposing  for  its 
elegant  architecture ;  a  brass  screen  surrounds  the  choir.  This  church 
contains  valuable  paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Perughio,  Overbeck. 
and  other  masters ;  a  curious  astronomical  clock ;  a  '  Dance  of  Death; 
a  fine  organ ;  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  QuUlinus  of  Antwerp.  The 
other  churches,  four  in  number,  are  much  inferior  to  the  marien- 
Kirche ;  but  the  Katherine-Kirohe,  though  noW  used  as  a  gallery, 
retains  its  altars,  pictures,  and  rood.  The  Raath-haua,  in  which 
deputies  from  the  85  cities  of  the  Hanseatio  League  held  their  sittings, 
stands  near  the  Marien-Kirche,  fronting  the  market-plaCe.  It  is  an 
imposing  gothic  structure,  erected  between  1442  and  1517.  The 
beautiful  Hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  which  the  council  used  to  meet^  is  now 
divided  into  small  apartments.  The  Senate  of  LUbeck  still  assembles 
in  the  Jower  story  of  the  building.  Other  remarkable  architectural, 
objects  in  LtLbeck  are — the  Burg  and  Holstein  gates,  and  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  city  has  an  exchange  and  several  insurance 
companies.  A  splendid  avenue  of  lime-trees  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  road  to  Travemllnde.  Liibeck  is  celebrated  for 
its  charitable  institutions,  which  are  numerous  and  admirably  Con- 
ducted. The  other  public  establidiments  and  buildings  are — the 
gymnasium,  the  commercial  institution,  the  Eoman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Calvinistic  church,  and  many  others. 

The  commerce  of  LtLbeck  is  still  im|k)rtant.  Its  geographical 
position  gives  it  a  considerable  share  in  the  transit  trade  with  Russia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  corn  of  Mecklenburg  and  part 
of  Holstein  is  snipped  at  LUbeck.  Northern  produce  is  forwarded 
by  the  Trave  and  the  Steckenitz  Canal  to  the  Elbe  and  Hamburg. 
Besides  the  railway  before-mentioned  LUbeck  is  connected  with 
Hamburg  by  means  of  two  eood  turnpike-roads.  Regular  commtlnk> 
cation  is  kept  up  with  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg  by 
large  steamers.  Vessels  drawing  about  9  feet  water  can  go  up  the 
Trave  to  LUbeck,  where  they  lie  in  a  spacious  dock  lined  with  quays, 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Vessels  of  greater  draught  stop  at  TravemUnde  (where  there  is  secure 
^anchorage  for  ships  of  any  burthen),  and  load  and  discharge  by  means 
of  large  lighters.  The  chief  exports  of  LUbeck  are  com,  cattle,  Wool, 
fish,  quills,  iron,  timber,  &c. :  ^e  imports  consist  of  zinc,  sUk  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  other  manufactures,  colonial  products, 
dye-stunu,  &c.  Pit-coal  and  salt  are  important  articles  of  transport 
by  the  Steckenitz  CanaL  The  foi'ests  beiobs;ing  to  the  city  supply 
excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  which  is  In  a  flourishing  state  at 
LUbeck.  Large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  wool  (In  June),  cattle, 
and  horses.  Tobacco,  soap,  paper,  playiog-cards,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  iron,  copper  and  brass  wares,  ftc,  are  manufitctured.  The 
arrivals  at  the  port  of  LUbeck  in  1849  numbered  918 ;  the  departures 
922,  exclusive  of  steamers  and  Coasters :  in  1852  the  arrivals  were 
1022,  carrying  63,569  lasts  (of  4120  LUbeck  pounds  each),  the  deprt- 
ures  1064,  with  68,293  lasts.  The  official  return  states  the  weight  of 
imports  in  1851  to  have  been — by  land  (including  the  river  and  canal 
traffic)  50,463,308  LUbeck  pounds ;  by  sea  214,192.119  LUbeck  pounds. 

LUbeck  is  governed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  April  8, 1848, 
by  a  senate  of  20  (which  evety  two  years  elects  two  of  its  members 
as  burgomasters  for  the  two  following  years),  and  by  a  body  of  dele- 
gates named  for  aix  years,  and  numbering  120.  The  senators  are 
named  for  life,  and  all  citizens  above  80  years  of  age  are  eligible. 
Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  senate,  and  a  commission  named  by 
the  people.  For  electoral  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  11  districts, 
one-third  of  the  delegates  returned  by  each  of  which  resign  ^eir 
■eats  every  two  years.    A  delegate  may  be  re-elected. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic,  raised  chiefly  on  state  property  and 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  amounted  to  899,157  marcs  (16  to  the  pound 
sterling)  in  1853 ;  the  expenditure  to  1,014,690  marcs.  The  state 
debt  at  the  end  of  1852  amounted  to  12,200,000  marcS».  of  which 
8,000,000  marcs  were  borrowed  in  1850  for  making  railways. 

LUbeck  ia  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  tree 
towns  (Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfurt-am-^yn).  The 
court  consists  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  each  of  the 
free  towns ;  Frankfort  and  Bremen  name  the  fifth :  the  sixth  is  named 
alternately  by  LUbeck  and  Hamburg,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Hamburg  has  the  appointment  twice  for  LUbeck's  once.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  court  is  named  by  the  senates  of  the  four  towns  from 
year  to  year. 

Twenty  foreign  consuls  reside  at  LUbeck. 

The  Trave,  before  it  enters  the  Baltic,  forms  a  large  shore-lake  called 
the  Binnen^asser,  or  Binnen-teCf  the  eastern  part  of  which  belongs  to 
Mecklenburg.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  embouchure  is  TravemUnde, 
the  port  of  LUbeck,  10  miles  N.K.E.  from  that  city,  with  a  lighthouse^ 
and  a  population  of  about  1500.  It  is  slightly  fortified,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  summer  as  a  watering-place.  Large  steamers  and  all 
vessels  in  the  LUbeck  trade  drawing  above  10  feet  water  anchor  at 
TravemUnde.  Small  steamers  ply  up  the  river  to  LUbeck,  with  which 
TravemUnde  is  also  connected  by  an  excellent  turnpike  road  and  a  ferry. 


htrSlXVf,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Lublin  hi  Poland,  is 
situated  in  about  51*^  16'  K  lal,  22"*  80'  E.  long.,  94  miles  RE.  tetm 
Warsaw^  and.  has  about  16,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison.' 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminenbe  above  the  left  bahk  of  Bys&icza,  a 
feeder  of  th^  Wieprz,  and  is  surrounded '  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
lakes ;  it  is  divided  hito  the  upper  and  lower  town,  of  whidi  the 
latter  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle  on 
a  hill,  and .  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  The  most 
considerable  buildinm  are  the  town-hall,  the  Sobieski  palace,  18 
churches,  of  Which  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the 
churches  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  those  of  the  Visitandines; 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  there  are 
Several  monasteries,  a  Piarist  college,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  an 
academy  of  sciences,  and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  town  has  three  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  a  month,  which 
are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  foreign  merchants :  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  cotton  manufactures,  woollen-cloths,  com,  and  Hun- 
garian wines.  Lublin  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  Poland;  large  spinning-mills  have  been  recently 
established  in  the  town.  It  1^  been  long  fisunous  for  t&e  manufw^ 
ture  of  c6arse  woollens. 

LUBLIlf,  GOVERNMENT  OP.    [Poland.] 

LtTCAN.    [DuBLiiT,  County  of] 

LUCANIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  N.  by  the  SilaruSi^ 
the  Apennines,  and  the  Bradanus,  which  separate  it  from  Campania, 
Samnmm  and  Apiilia  respectively;  E.  by  the  Qulf  of  Tarentum, 
along  which  it  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Crathls ;  S.  by  Brutium ; 
and  W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Laus  tod 
SUarus.  The  territory  of  Lucania  is  now  comprised  chiefly  in  the 
modem  province  of  Baeilicata ;  portions  of  it  are  included  in  Calabria 
and  Principato  Citra.  Under  these  heads  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country  is  given,  and  many  particulars  respecting  its  ancient 
towns.  The  rivers  that  fidl  into  the  Qulf  of  Tarentum  between  th9 
Bradanus  and  the  Crathls  were — proceeding  from  the  north,  the 
CoSuentUfl,  the  Acalandrus,  the  Aciris,  the  Slris,  and  the  Sybaris. 
These  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  that  cover  all  the  interior  of  the 
province,  and  run  generally  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south  across  a 
very  fertile  plain,  which  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Bay.  Along 
this  shore  were  several  celebrated  chies  founded  by  early  Greek 
colonies !  Metapontum,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bradanus  and  the 
Casuentua ;  Heracleia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aciris  and  on  its  right 
bank ;  a  little  higher  up  the  right  bank  was  Pandosia;  Slris,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Siris  and  on  its  left  bank';  Sybaris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sybaris ;  and  ThurU,  a  few  mUes  higher  up,  in  the  plain  between 
the  Crathls  and  the  Sybaris.  On  the  ooakt  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  were 
Paostum,  a  few  mUes  south  of  the  Silarus,  and  Elea»  or  Telia.,  ftirther 
south,  on  the  Bay  of  filea,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  promontory 
of  Pallniirus. 

fferacleia,  founded  about  B.a  432  by  the  inhabitants  of  lf  hurii  and 
Siris,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Italian  Greeks  till  its  capture 
hv  Alexander,  king  of  EpirUs,  who  transferred  the  meetings  to  ThuriL 
The  city  early  rose  to  prosperity,  and  was  in'  close  alliance  with 
Tarentum  agamst  the  Lucanians  and  MossaplanS.  The  first  engage- 
ment between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  took  plaCe  in  the  plain 
between  Heracleia  and  Siris  n.o.  280,  and  ended  in  tke  total  defeat  of 
the  latter.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Heraclei^ts  entered  into  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city  under  Roman 
sway  till  the  time  of  the  empire.  The  date  of  ita  final  extinction  is 
unknown.  Its  site  is  marked  by  mounds  of  mbbish  and  the  founda- 
tions of  ancient  buildings  near  the  farm  of  Policoro,  which  is  marked 
on  some  maps  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri. 
Many  coins,  bronzes,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  on  the 
site,  and  at  a  short  distance  were  discovered  the  two  very,  interesting 
bronze  tables  called  Tabulaa  Heracleenses,  which  contain  a  Latin 
inscription  relating  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city.  On  the 
back  is  a  long  Greek  inscription  of  earlier  date  and  of  much  less 
interest  The  coins  of  Heracleia  are  beautiful  masterpiecee  of  ancient 
art.  Zeuxis  the  painter,  it  is  said,  was  a  native  of  Heracleia, 
[Basilicata;  Calabria;  Pbimcipato  Citra  ;  Pjssrua^&a] 

LUCAYOS.    [Bahahas.] 

LUCCA,  a  small  duchy  in  Italy,  which  now  forma  a  province  of 
Tuscany,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
territories  of  Modena,  E.  and  S.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Serchlo,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Garfagnana  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Arno.  Its  area  ia  512  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1852  amounted  to  260,745.  Lucca  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions : 
1st,  the  mountainous  districts  among  the  Apennines,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Lima,  an  affluent  of  the  Serchio ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio,  Uicluding  the  fine  plain  of  Lucca,  wluch  is  cultivated  like  a 
garden ;  3rd,  the  flats  near  the  sea^  which  are  in  part  marshy,  but 
produce  good  pasture  for  cattle.  The  people  are  very  industrious; 
many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  countries^  where  they  work  as 
plasterers  and  image-makera,  and  others  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts repair  every  winter  to  the  maremme  of  Tuscany  and  other 
neighbouring  states  to  work  in  the  fields,  wUcuce  they  return  home 
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in  the  rammer.  Tbera  ie  a  lyoeom  in  the  city  of  Ltuxm  and  nnmeiw 
oua  grammar  and  elementary  schooU.  In  spiritual  matten  the  Laocfaea 
are  subject  to  the  archfaiahop  of  Lucca. 

The  country  is  divided  for  adminintratJTe  purposes  into  21  com- 
munes. At  the  head  of  each  commune  is  a  politioel  officer  called 
Oonfaloniire,  and  likewise  a  judge  called  Commissario  Giusdicente. 
In  the  town  of  Lucca  ace  the  ciTil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals 
for  the  whole  duchy. 

The  climate  of  Lucca  is  sharp  and  cold  In  the  Apennines,  hot  in 
the  plain,  and  moist  and  unhealthy  near  the  coasts  along  which  it 
extends  about  7  miles.  The  soil  in  the  centre  and  south  is  rich  and 
fertile ;  in  the  north  stony,  and  in  the  west  marshy.  Agriculture  is 
carried  to  high  perfection,  but  such  is  the  density  of  the  population 
that  bom  has  to  be  imported.  The  fields  sre  bordered  wtth  elms^ 
plane-trees,  and  mulberry-trees,  linked  together  by  rinea.  Olive^  orange, 
citron,  mulberry,  and  sweet  chestnut  trees  flourish  in  the  plahi ;  they 
are  cultivated  in  plantations,  and  serve  as  supports  to  vines,  which 
are  grown  in  the  intervals  between  the  trees.  The  Apennines  of  Lucca 
are  covered  in  part  with  chestnut,  larch,  and  pine-trees  up  to  their 
summits.  The  chief  products  of  Lucca  are  com,  pulse,  almonds,  figs, 
citrons,  oranges,  chestnuts,  wine,  oil,  and  silk.  Homed  cattle  are 
numerous ;  bees  are  generally  kept.  Marble,  alabaster,  building-etone, 
and  potter*s-clay  are  the  only  minerals.  Agriculture  is  almost  exdu- 
sively  the  occupation  of  the  people ;  the  only  important  factories  are 
those  for  the  preparation  of  oil  aud  the  reeling  of  silk.  Oil  and  raw 
silk  are  the  cfiief  exports.    The  coast  fisheries  are  aAively  worked. 

The  chief  town  is  Lticea,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

Yiareggio,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is,  next  to  Lucca,  the  principal 
town  of  the  duchy ;  it  has  a  roadstead  which  is  frequented  by  coasting- 
vessels,  both  native  and  foreign,  which  take  away  caigOes  of  oil,  timber, 
silks,  beans,  statuaiy  marble,  aud  other  minor  articles.  The  manu- 
lectures  of  the  country  consist  of  some  silks,  woollens,  paper,  glass,  iron 
and  copper  vessels,  linen  and  cotton  doths,  and  hats.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio,  about  10  miles  N.  from  the  city  of  Lucca,  are  the  cele- 
brated baths  of  Lucca,  a  much  frequented  watering-place.  Near  the 
city  are  the  soKnJIed  baths  of  Nera 

The  province  comprises  the  territory  of  the  old  republic  of  Lucca, 
which  (as  stated  in  the  next  article)  existed  from  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centuij  to  1805,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  favour 
of  one  of  ifapoleon  L's  sisters.  By  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it 
was  given  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa,  duchess  of  Parma,  in  lieu  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  which  was  then  conferred  upon  Maria  Louisa, 
ex-empress  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1847  Lucca 
was,  in  accordance  with  the  same  trekty,  united  to  Tuscany,  and  the 
duke  of  Lucca  entered  into  possession  of  Parma. 

LUCCA,  the  capital,  fomierly  of  the  duchy,  now  of  the  province^ 
of  Lucca,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  sm> 
rounded  by  mountains;  it  is  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  10  miles 
K.E.  from  Pisa,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants.  Lucca  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  very  pleasant 

Eiomenade.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
rought  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  (which  is  supported  on  459  arches), 
from  Monte  Pisano.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  dean.  Lucca, 
like  most  other  Italian  dties,  is  rich  in  churches :  the  cathedral,  which 
belongs  to  the  11th  century,  is  adorned  with  good  paintings,  and  with 
statues  and  monumeuts  by  the  native  sculpto  CivitalL  The  archie- 
piscopal  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a  vast  mass  of 
hiatorical  documents,  parchments,  and  manuscripts,  some  as  old  as 
the  7th  century.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are  those 
of  San  Frediano,  San  Francesco,  and  San  Miohele.  The  former  ducal 
palace  is  a  vast  building;  it  contained  previous  to  1847  agidlery  of 
valuable  paintings  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of  25,000 
volumes.  The  other  remarkable  structures  are  the  town-house,  the 
aqueduct,  the  public  library,  and  several  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobles.  The  Aoulemy  of  Letters  and  Sciences  in  Lucca^  instituted  in. 
1817,  which  consists  of  36  members,  holds  its  meetings  once  a  month, 
and  has  published  several  volumes  of  Memoirs.  Lucca  (Luca)  is  men- 
tioned in  ancient  history  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Etmscans  after 
they  had  conquered  the  counti^  between  the  Amo  and  the  Macra  and 
taken  it  from  the  Ligurians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Lucca  is  connected  by  railways  with  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Florence. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  republic,  often  at  war  with  Pisa  and 
Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at  the  head  of  the  Qhibeline 
party ;  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1870,  was  subject 
successively  to  several  tyrants,  and  at  last  settled  gradually  into  a 
narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its  dtizens,  Burlamacchi,  about  1546, 
being  made  gonfUonidre,  attempted  a  revolution  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tubcan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given  up  to  the 
imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  death.  In  1556  a  law  was ' 
passed  at  Lucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfaloni^ro  Martino  Bemardini, 
by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were  eligible  to  office :  this 
law,  called  'Martinian,'  from  its  author,  established  a  dose  aristocracy 
like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600  the  privileged  families  were  160 ;  in 
1797  they  were  reduced  to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct. 
From  among  these  families  was  elected  a  *'8ignoria,°or  executive  of  9 


*aniaani,*  or  elders,  and  a  gonfUoni^rsi,  a  senate  of  36  memben^  and  » 
great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Luoea  was  administered  for  more 
than  two  centuries  in  peaceable  obacority.  In  1799  the  Frendi,  under 
Qeneral  Serrurier,  entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the 
arsenal,  carried  away  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  ramparts^  and 
exacted  two  milliona  of  francs,  besides  sapplies  of  provisiops,  pro- 
fessing all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  andent  republic 
of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  democratic  party,  supported  by  the  French, 
demanded  a  change  in  the  form  of  government;  the  Martlnian  law 
was  aboUshed,  and  a  oonstitation  s]^er  the  then  prevalent  fashion, 
with  two  consuls  and  a  directory,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Napoleon, 
hsving  reestablished  monarchy  both  in  France  and  Italy,  gave  Luoca 
to  his  aister  Eliza  as  a  principality,  with  new  oonstitational  laws. 

LUCENA.    rCoBDOVA.] 

LUCENTUK    [Alicaictk.] 

LUCERA.    Cafitanata.] 

LUCERN.    [LuzxBN.j 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  IsUmd  of,  one  of  the  Lesser  AntiUes,  is  situated 
in  13*  50'  N.  lat,  60*  58'  W.  long.,  about  40  miles  N.  from  St  Vincent. 
Its  extreme  length  firom  north  to  south  is  32  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  about  12  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several 
of  the  mountains  terminate  -at  their  summits  in  craten  of  extinct 
volcanoea  One  of  these  called  Ia  Souffri&re,  at  the  south-west  aide 
of  the  island,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pil,  and  some  severe 
earthquakes,  which  are  still  remembered,  are  attributed  to  the  con- 
vulsions within  this  mountain.  Saint  Luda  comprises  two  districts: 
of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest  part  is  well  cultivated,  but 
abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes ;  the  other  district,  called  Capisterre^ 
consists  of  a  sucoeasion  of  abrupt  fantastically-diaped  mountains, 
covered  to  their  summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  in  eveiy  stage  of  decomporition ;  the  island  is 
consequently  unhealthy,  but,  according  to  the  governor's  reports,  its 
character  in  this  respect  has  been  mu<£  improved  of  late  years. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  island  aro  sugar,  molasses,  and  mm. 
In  1852  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  63,517  cwt,  valued  at 
44,462t  The  total  imports  amounted  to  57532.  The  inward  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  was  11,856;  the  outward,  11,832.  On  December  Slst 
1853  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as  bdonging  to  Saint  Lucia  was 
14,  of  which  number  12  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  882 ;  the  two 
other  vessels  were  together  335  tons  burden.  The  total  population  of 
the  island  on  June  25th  1851  was  24,318,  of  whom  only  512  were 
Protestants.  There  are  8  Protestant  churches  and  10  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  the  island.  A  Board  of  Education  has  been  recently 
appointed,  which  appropriated  upwards  of  1000/L  in  aid  of  schools 
during  the  year  1852.  There  are  eight  public  schools,  a  Free  school, 
and  two  Infant  schools ;  seven  of  these  schools  are  supported  in  part 
fiom  an  endowment  founded  by  Lady  Mico. 

CattriUf  the  chief  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
winding  luiy,  in  a  low  manhy  spot,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.  It  has  a  churoh,  and  convenient  wharfs ;  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  water-works  constructed  within  the  last  few  yean,  and 
defrayed  by  a  parochial  rate.  Soujfrihre  and  Vituxport  are  the  names 
of  two  other  towns,  but  they  are  both  soiall  and  of  little  importance. 

St,  Luda  is  so  called  from  having  been  fint  discovered  on  St.  Lucia's 
day  :  this  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a  settlement  was  attempted 
by  a  party  of  English,  who  were  soon  after  driven  off  by  the  Carribs. 
About  1650  the  French  effected  a  settlement;  from  that  time  till  1804 
it  was  taken,  retaken  and  transferred  between  the  English  and  French 
no  less  than  eleven  times :  since  1804  it  has  remained  subject  to  the 
British  crown.  The  colonial  revenue  was  13,746^  in  1852,  and  the 
colonial  expenditure  12,5202. ;  the  militaiy  expenditure  defrayed  by 
Oreat  Britain  was  12,7062L  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive  counciL  The  French  code  of 
law  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  property  has  continued  in  use. 

LUCKENWALD&    [Brandembubgh.] 

LUCKNOW.    [HiWDUSTAN.j 

LUCKPUT  BUNDER.     [CuTCH-I 

LUgON.    rVKKDis.]' 

LUOON,      [pHIUPPIinB  ISLAITDS.] 

LUCRINE,  LAKE.    [Avebno.] 

LUDGERSHALU    [Wiltshire.] 

LUDLOW,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tcme,  m  52*  22'  N.  .  .j;.,  2'  44'  W.  long.,  distant 
25  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  143  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway  connects  Ludlow 
with  the  North-Westem  and  the  Oreat  Western  lines.  The  populatiou 
of  the  municipal  borough  was  4691  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  waa  5376.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  aud 
12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Ludlow  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  82,736 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,051. 

Ludlow  has  returned  two  membera  to  parliament  continuously  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  the  houses  are  generally  well  built;  and  there  ia  a 
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good  sapply  of  water.  Over  the  Teme  ia  a  handaome  stone  bridge  of 
three  arohee.  The  pariah  church  ia  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
There  are  chapela  for  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodiata,  Inde- 
pendentBy  and  Plymouth  Brethren;  a  Free  achool,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.,  which  haa  an  income  from  endowment  of  S501.  a  year, 
besidea  150^  for  exhibitiona,  and  had  42  acholars  in  1852;  two 
National  achoola,  an  Infant  aohool,  a  meobanios  inatitute,  a  Natural 
Hiatory  aociety,  with  a  muaeum  particularly  rich  in  geological 
apeoimena ;  a  aavinga  bank,  a  diapensary,  a  aociety  for  the  relief  of 
lying-in-women,  a  winter  clothing  chanty,  and  a  district  viaiting 
aociety.  The  Ludlow  public  buUdinga,  including  accommodation  for 
muaeum,  library,  newaroom,  ball-room,  and  aavinga  bank,  with 
magiatratea'  and  other  ofiicea,  were  erected  in  1839.  The  borough 
jail  waa  erected  in  1764.  The  principal  market-day  ia  Monday; 
marketa  are  held  alao  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Nine  faira  are 
held  in  the  year  for  cattle,  wool,  and  hopa. 

The  caatle  of  Ludlow  waa  one  of  the  moat  extenaive  fortreaaea  on 
the  Welsh  border,  and  ita  ruina  are  perhapa  the  moat  perfect  of  any 
of  them  yet  remaining.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  it  waa  poaaeaaed 
by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  on  the  advance  of  the  king'a  army 
in  1469,  abandoned  the  caatle  and  town,  which  were  given  up  to 
plunder.  Edward  IV.  repaired  the  caatle,  and  made  it  the  court  of 
hia  aon  the  Prince  of  Widea.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  castle 
again  became  a  royal  reaidence ;  and  Arthur,  the  king^a  eldeat  aon, 
held  a  court  here  to  celebrate  hia  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Aragon. 
The  prince  died  here  the  following  year.  During  the  reigua  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth,  the  lord-preaidents  of  the  marches  held 
their  oouria  here.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  held  the  office  of  preaident, 
made  thia  caatle  hia  favourite  reaidence,  and  put  it  into  repair.  In 
1616  it  waa  viaited  by  Prince  Charlea,  afterwarda  Charlea  I.  Milton*a 
maaque  of  'Comus'  waa  firat  performed  here  in  1634,  during  the 
preaidency  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  In  the  reign  of  Charlea  L 
thia  caatle  waa  kept  as  a  garriaon  for  the  king;  but  in  June,  1646,  it 
was  delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary  forcea  After  the  diasolution 
of  the  court  of  the  lorda-marchera,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
oaatle  was  auffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  it  ia  now  a  magnificent  ruin. 

{Commumcaiion  from  Ludlow,) 

LUOANO.    [TiciNO.] 

LUGO.    [Fbrrara  ;  Qaliou,  Spanish.] 

LULEA-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

LUMLEY,  GREAT.    [Durham.] 

LUND,  a  town  in  Sweden,  ia  situated  in  SS""  4(r  N.  lat,  IS""  10' 
R  long.,  about  7  milea  from  the  eastern  ahore  of  the  Sound,  and  haa 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  ia  aituated  in  the  exteuaive  and  fertile 
plain  of  Scania,  80  milea  S.S.E.  from  Helsingfora.  The  atreeta  are 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  houaea  commonly  of  two  atoriea,  and  many 
of  them  aurrotmded  by  orcharda  and  gardena.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  ia  the  cathedral,  a  large  irregular  structure  of  hewn  stone,  and 
dating  from  the  12th  century.  Lund  ia  the  aeat  of  a  biahop,  and  haa 
a  celebrated  university.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the  univeraity 
buildinga  ia  a  apace  planted  with  lime-treea,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  tmiveraity  buildinga,  erected  in  1668,  conaist  at  present  of  two 
extenaive  edineea,  the  old  and  new  ona  The  former,  which  ia  the 
larger,  ia  three  atoriea  high,  and  haa  a  tower,  which  ia  uaed  aa  an 
observatory.  Besidea  muaeuma  and  leoture-rooma,  it  containa  a  library 
of  nearly  40,000  volumea,  and  a  few  valuable  manuacripta.  The  new 
univeraity  building  containa  the  meeting-rooma  of  the  aenate  and  of 
the  four  facultiea,  and  likewise  the  arohivea ;  in  the  aecond  floor  are 
the  coUectiona  of  natural  hiatory.  The  chemical  laboratory  ia  in  a 
aeparate  building.  There  ia  a  botanical  garden  belonging  to  the 
university.  The  university  waa  founded  with  the  permisaion  of  the 
Pope  by  Christian  L  of  Denmark,  in  1479,  after  his  return  from 
Rome.  It  haa  the  uaual  four  facultiea  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philoaophy.  The  number  of  atudenta  ia  between  400  and  500.  An 
active  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  coontry  ia  carried 
on  between  Lund  and  Malmo,  a  port  which  liea  11  miles  S.W. 
from  Lund.  • 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Lund  waa  a  large  and 
wealthy  city,  with  a  conaiderable  commerce,  and  80,000  inhabitanta 
who  lived  chiefly  by  trade  and  piracy.  In  after  timea  it  gave  title  to 
an  archbiahop,  who  was  considered  primate  of  the  North.  On  a  hill 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  Scandinavian  monarchs  were 
installed  aa  sovereigns  of  Scania.  Before  the  Reformation  there  were 
no  less  than  21  churches  (including  6  churchea  of  as  many  religioua 
houses);  there  are  now  only  two  besidea  the  cathedral  There  are 
aeveral  woollen-manufactoriea  in  the  town. 

LUNDY  ISLAND.    [Devonshire.] 

LUNEBURG  is  an  ancient  allodium  of  the  houae  of  Brunswick, 
which,  in  the  year  1235,  waa  raiaed,  together  with  Brunawick,  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy,  but  waa  subaequently  aeparated,  and  formed  a  distinct 
principality.  In  recent  times  it  lost  the  bailiwick  of  Klotze,  which 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by.  the  addition  of  that 
part  of  Lauenbuig  which  waa  retained  by  Hanover.  It  is  now  a  land- 
droetei,  or  province,  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  between 
52"  15'  and  6$"  80'  N.  lat,  9*  16'  and  11*  40'  K  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Holstein,  Hamburg,  and 
Lauenburg;  N.E.  by  Meckleubuig-Schwerin  and  Prussia;  E.  by 
Saxony;  S.E.  and  S.  by  Brunswick  and  Hildesheim;  and  W.by  Calen- 


berg.  The  area  is  4326  square  mUea,  and  the  population  in  1852 
338,764.  ^  The  country  is  an  immense  sandy  pUuo,  broken  by  chains 
of  low  hills.  The  surface  is  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  extensive  turf 
moors,  and  forests  mostly  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  is  rare ;  but  on 
the  banks  of  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  there 
ia  aome  very  rich  marah  land.  The  principal  river  ia  the  Elbe,  which 
runa  along  the  frontier,  and  receivea  aeveral  amall  feeders  in  this  pro- 
vince. The  Aller,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  belongs  to  the  valley 
of  the  Weser.  The  country  has  a  very  gradual  fall  towards  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  especially  towards  the  former,  against  the  inundation 
of  which  the  land  is  secured  by  dykes.  The  highest  land  between 
the  two  rivers  is  the  Liineburg  Heath.  This  tract  haa  aome  villagea 
and  aeata  of  rich  landowners  on  the  small  streams  that  run  through 
it  A  breed  of  small  coarse-wooUed  sheep  \a  kept  on  this  heath.  The 
villagers  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  tending  bees  and  gather- 
ing bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries,  of  which  vast  quantities 
are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
land  produces  also  hops,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  and  turnips  in 
abundance,  but  only  a  little  fruit.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  more 
profitable  than  tillage ;  aheep  are  f  ery  numeroua,  but  their  wool  ia  in 
general  indifferent.  The  breed  of  horsea  has  been  lately  improved. 
The  heath  is  ao  fsivourable  to  the  breeding  of  beea,  that  many  thousand 
beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
forests  afford  timber  for  building  aa  well  as  fuel,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  sale.  Gypsum  abounds  in  many  places ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gypsum  are  saline  springs.  The  mam  common  road  for  commerce 
between  Hamburg  and  the  interior  of  Germany  passes  through  this 
principality ;  it  is  traversed  also  by  the  railroad  from  Hanover  to 
Hamburg  (opposite  Hambui^)  which  passes  through  Celle,  Ulzen,  and 
Liineburg.  The  transit  trade  along  this  railroad  since  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  of  Hamburg  is  very  important  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  province  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  towns.  The  country 
people  manufacture  most  articles  required  for  their  domestic  use. 

Towns. — Liineburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  about 
63'  16'  N.  lat,  lO''  17'  K  long.,  82  miles  by  railway  N.N.E.  from 
Hanover,  on  the  Ilmenau  (which  is  here  navigable  about  15  miles  above 
ita  junction  with  the  Elbe), 'and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  waa 
formerly  aurrounded  with  walla,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions  are  the 
royal  palace,  the  gymnasium,  St  Michaera  church,  in  the  vaulta  of 
which  are  the  monumenta  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Liineburg,  the  con- 
vent of  St  Michael,  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  &c.  The  iuh^bitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  such  aa 
linen,  aaXt,  wax,  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  flax,  horses,  of  which 
70,000  are  annually  brought  hither  to  market,  &c.  There  are  very 
productive  salt-works  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is  called  the  Sulze.  Great  quantities  of  lime 
are  burned  in  the  Kalkbexg,  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town  (850  feet 
high),  and  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  There  axe  manufactories 
of  soap,  breweries,  diatilleriea,  a  paper-mill,  &a  The  gymnasium  of 
Liineburg,  called  Johanneum,  ia  attended  by  about  250  pupila. 

Of  the  other  towna  in  the  province  the  most  important  \a  CeUe,  or 
Zdl,  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fuse  and  the 
Aller.  CeUe  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  it  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  churches 
(belonging  to  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics),  and  12,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  suburbs,  which  are  very  extensive,  there  is  a 
pdace  with  a  large  garden,  in  which  Matilda,  sister  of  Geoi^e  III.,  is 
buried.  The  industrial  pn^ducta  of  Celle  comprise  chicory,  linen, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  spirits,  soap,  &c.  There  is  alao  a  considerable  transit 
trade  by  the  Aller  and  by  the  railway,  by  which  the  town  is  27  miles 
distant  from  Hanover  to  the  north-east  Marburg^  the  chief  port  of 
Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  to  Hamburg  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article.  [Harbubo.]  Uelzen,  a  first-class  station 
on  the  z'ailway  from  Hanover  to  Harburg,  from  which  towns  it  is 
respectively  distant  60  and  106  miles,  ia  aituated  on  the  Liinebui^g 
Heath  and  on  the  Ilmenau,  haa  3000  inhabitanta,  who  grow  flax,  and 
manufacture  woollen-cloth,  camleta,  and  ataroh. 

LUNEL-LA-VILLE,    [Hebault.] 

LUNENBURGH.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

LUNEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  atanda  in  48''  35'  35"  N.  lat,  6  29'  45" 
E.  long.,  180  milea  E.  from  Paria  in  a  atraight  line,  on  the  Vezouze, 
a  feeder  of  the  Meurthe,  and  haa  a  tribunal  of  flrat  inatance,  a  college, 
and  12,476  inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  firat-class  station  on  the  Paris- 
Straaburg  railway,  by  which  line  of  communication  ii  ia  240  milea 
distant  from  Paris.  Luneville  appeara  to  have  been  a  mere  village 
before  the  11th  century.  It  afterwarda  became  a  fortified  town  and 
the  capital  of  a  county.  In  the  war  between  Charlea  the  Rash,  duke 
of  Bourgogne,  and  Ren^  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  it  was  frequently  taken. 
In  the  year  1638  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolished  the 
fortifications.  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  resided  here,  and  built  a 
palace,  which  was  subsequently  much  improved  by  Stanialas,  ex-king 
of  Poland.  Both  of  these  princes  made  great  improvements  in  the 
town,  which  presents  wide,  straight,  and  well-built  atreeta,  and  aome 
handaome  squares.  Behind  the  palace  is  the  parade  ground,  or  Champ  do 
Mars,  which  covers  a  space  of  500  aoraa.    The  other  remarkable  objects 


LURCY-LEVT. 


LUZERN. 
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in  Luneville  we— the  pariah  church ;  the  immenM  caTaliy  barraclo, 
with  ttabling  for  6000  iionee ;  the  ridiog-school,  which  Ib  conaidered 
the  fineet  in  Fhmce,  being  liitge  enough  for  200  hone  aoldien  to 
exerciae  in;  the  hoBpitala ;  and  the  Place-KeUYe,  which  ia  ornamented 
with  handaome  buiidinga.  Great  bodiea  of  cavalry  are  frequently 
collected  at  Luneville  in  the  autumn  for  the  purpoae  of  manoduvring 
on  a  large  aeale.  The  town  haa  manufacturea  of  woollen-cloth,  calico, 
hotiery,  lace,  glovea,  earthenware,  aheet-iron,  and  beer ;  it  haa  alao  a 
good  trade  in  wine,  com,  brandy,  hemp,  flax,  wood,  &c.  By  the  treaty 
of  peace  aigned  at  Luneville,  February  9, 1801,  the  Rhine  waa  made 
the  limit  between  France  and  Germany. 
LURCY-LEVY.  jAmKft.] 

LURE.      fSAdNE-HAtJTE.] 

LURGAN,  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  poat-town. 
and  the  aeat  of  a  Pooi*-Law  UnioD,  ia  aituated  in  54'  28'  K.  lai,  6*  21' 
W.  long.,  16  niilea  N.E.  from  Armagh  by  the  Ulater  railway,  and  91} 
milea  N.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  and  Belfaat  Junction  railway. 
The  population  in  1851  waa  4211,  beaidea  440  inmatea  of  the  work- 
houae.  Luxgan  Poor-Law  Union  compriaea  20  electoral  diviaiona,  with  ' 
an  area  of  79,286  aci'ea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  67,317.  | 

Lurgan  waa  built  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  by  William  Brownlow, 
E^q.,  one  of  the  Engliah  aettiera  :  it  waa  burned  by  the  inaurgenta  in 
1641,  and  again  deatroyed  by  the  army  of  Jamea  II.  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  town  consiata  principally  of  a  wide  atreet  extending 
along  the  Armagh  and  Belfaat  road,  and  haa  a  clean  and  neat  appear- 
ance. Beaidea  ihe  parish  church,  which  ia  a  handsome  building  with 
a  tower  and  octagonal  apire,  there  are  placea  of  worahip  for  Roman 
Catholioa,  Preabyteriana,  Quakera.  and  Methodiats.  The  public 
buiidinga  are — the  market-houae,  a  linen-hall,  a  court-houae,  a  diatrict 
dijipenaary,  a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouae.  The  manufacture  of 
linena,  eapeclally  of  damaaka  and  diapera,  for  which  Lurgan  ia  famed, 
ia  extenaively  carried  on.  There  are  a  brewery  and  a  distillery. 
Quarter-aeaaiona  and  petty  aeaaiona  are  held  here.  Falra  are  held  on 
Auguat  5th,  November  22nd,  and  the  aecond  Tueaday  of  every  montlx. 
The  market-day  ia  Friday.  Lurgan  Caatle,  the  aeat  of  Lord  LurgaUi 
ia  a  manaion  of  modem  erection  In  the  Elixabethan  style. 

LURL    [Corsica.] 

LUS.    [Beloochistak.J 

LUSATIA.    [Lausitz.] 

LUSIGNY.    [AUBE.] 

LUSITANLA.    [PoRTUbAL.1 

LUSK.    [Ddbun,  County  of.] 

LUSS.      [l)nMBABTO}fBHIUE.] 

LUTON,  Bedfordahire,  a  market-town,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor>Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Luton,  ia  aituated  in  a  depreaaion  of  the  chalk 
hilU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea,  in  51*  52'  N.  hit,  0*  25'  W.  long., 
diatant  12  milea  S.  by  E.  from  Bedford,  and  51  milea  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  in  1851  waa  10,648.  For  aanitary  purposea 
the  town  ia  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  dloceae  of  Ely.  Luton  Poor-Law 
Union  containa  14  pariahea  and  townabipa,  with  an  area  of  39,998 
acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,088. 

The  town  haa  a  neat  and  clean  appearances  The  atreeta  are  lighted 
with  gaa  and  paved.  The  principal  building  ia  the  church,  a  remark- 
ably fine  edillee,  174  feet  long  by  51  feet  wide,  of  the  early  Engliah, 
decorated,  and  perpendicular  atylea ;  but  it  haa  Buffered  much  from 
injudicioua  alterationa.  In  the  Interior  ia  an  almoat  unique  baptistery 
over  the  fbnt  of  decorated  character.  There  are  aeveral  Disaenting 
placea  of  worship,  a  National  and  a  Britiah  achool,  and  almahouaea. 
A  town-hall  haa  been  recently  erected.  In  the  town  are  a  literary 
institution  and  library,  a  mechanica  inatitute.  and  a  aavinga  bank. 
Straw-plaiting  ia  extenaively  carried  on,  and  mere  are  several  atraw- 
bonnet  manufactoriea,  the  Luton  plait  having  a  high  reputation. 
Malting  and  brewing  are  alao  carried  on.  The  market  ia  on  Monday. 
Faira  are  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  and  October,  and  a  atatute 
fair  in  September.  Petty  aeaaiona  and  a  oounty  court  are  held  in  the 
town.  Luton  Hoo,  the  aeat  of  the  Marquia  of  Bute^  waa  almoat  wholly 
deatroyed  by  fire  in  1848. 

LUTTERWORTH,  Leiceaterahlre,  a  market-town,  and  the  aeat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Lutterworth,  ia  aituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  litUe  river  Swift,  in  52*  27'  N.  hit  1'  12'  E.  long., 
diatant  18  milea  S.  by  W.  from  Leiceater,  and  89  milea  N.W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  in  1861  waa  2446.  The  living  ia  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leiceater  and  dioceae  of  Peterborough. 
Lutterworth  Poor-Law  Union  containa  37  pariahea  and  townahipa, 
with  an  area  of  61,090  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,194. 

The  town  conalata  of  one  main  atreet  and  aeveral  amaller  onea,  and 
la  lighted  with  gaa.  A  new  town-hall  waa  erected  in  1836.  The 
parish  church,  erected  about  the  year  1100,  and  thoroughly  repaired 
about  1740,  la  a  large  handaome  buildbg.  The  ohanc3  ia  aeparated 
fifom  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  acreen.  From  the  pulpit,  which  ia  of 
finely  carved  oak,  Wickliffe,  who  held  the  Uving  of  Lutterworth,  ia 
said  to  hare  addreaaed  hia  flock.  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodiata, 
Independenta,  and  Baptiata  have  placea  of  worship.  There  are  two 
endowed  achoola— Ryder'a  achool  for  girla,  and  Sherrier'a  and  Poole'a 
for  boya;  a  mechanica  institute;  and  a  aavinga  bank.  A  county 
ceurt  ia  held.  The  chief  manufucturea  are  thoae  of  coarae  hoaiery 
and  Bilk  ribbon.    The  maricet  la  on  Thursday.    Faira  are  held  on 


April  2nd,  Holy  lliunday,  September  IQUi,  and  on  the  FHdny  after 
September  16th. 

LUXEMBOURG.  tiT  LUXEMBURG,  a  gnmd<dachy,  the  adverelgnty 
of  which  until  latdy  treated,  aooording  to  the  afrangementi  of  the 
Oongreaa  of  Vienna,  in  the  King  of  the  Netherlanda,  who  tiiua  became 
d  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  After  the  aeveranoe  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  In  1880  the  grand-duohy  waa  divided  after  eon* 
aiderable  delay  and  diacuaaion  between  theae  two  statea,  the  Kingof 
Holland  retaining  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of  Luxembourg.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  two  atatea  runa  a  little  eaat  of  the  water- 
ahed  between  the  Meuae  and  the  Moaelle,  Belgian  Lulembourg, 
which  liea  to  the  weat  of  the  line  juat  indicated,  being  drained  by  the 
Semoia  or  Semoy,  the  Leaae,  and  the  Ourthe ;  and  Dutch  Luxembourg 
by  the  Moaelle  and  the  Our,  which  meet  a  few  milea  west  of  Trdvee 
and  form  the  eaatem  boundary  of  the  grand-duchy.  The  interior  of 
Dutch  Luxembourg  ia  drained  alao  'l^  the  Alsette,  the  Sdre,  and 
many  other  atreama,  all  feeders  of  the  Our.  All  these  rivers  rise  in 
the  Ardennea  or  the  EifeL 

Luxembourg  ia  croaaed  from  south-weat  to  north-east  by  a  range  of 
high  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennea,  which  separates  the  v«Iley  of  the 
Maaa  from  tiiat  of  the  Moaelle.  The  soil  of  this  elevated  region  ia 
calcareoua,  and  ia  principally  occupied  aa  pasturage.  The  lovrar  lands 
are  very  productive,  and  yield  abundant  harveata  of  wheat,  rye,  flax, 
hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  &c.  Such  of  the  high  lands  aa  are  tilled  rarely 
yield  anything  but  lyo,  oata,  and  potatoes.  Luxembourg  contains 
many  large  forests.  Agriculture  ia  In  rather  a  backward  atate  all 
through  Luxembourg.  The  vine  ia  cultivated  on  the  banka  of  the 
Moaelle  and  the  Stirs.  The  quality  of  the  wine  ia  inferior.  In  Dutch 
Luxembourg  there  are  a  great  number  of  distilleries,  and  some  iron> 
works.  Horace,  homed  cattle,  awine,  and  aheep  are  numeroua.  In 
Belgian  Luxembourg  there  are  iron-worka,  ahite^uarriea,  potteries, 
tanneries,  cloth,  and  paper-milla.  Iron-  and  lead-minea  are  worked ; 
copper  ia  found  in  Dutch  Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg  ia  bounded  K  by  ihe  Pruaaian  Rhenish  provinoes,  K. 
by  Li^ge,  W.  by  Namur,  and  S.  by  the  French  departments  of  the 
Moaelle  and  Ardennea.  Ita  greateat  length  from  eaat  to  west  is  75 
milea,  and  ita  greateat  breadth  ia  50  milea. 

IhUch  Luxembourg,  the  poaaeaaion  of  which  givea  the  King  of 
Holland  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and  a  Toice  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, liea  eaat  of  Belgian  Luxembourg,  and  has  an  area  of  848 
square  milea,  with  a  population  in  1852  of  210,275. 

Belgian  Liucemhourg  ia  the  larger  and  more  weatem  part  of  the  grand* 
duchy ;  it  containa  alao  the  old  duchy  of  Bouillon,  a  amall  territory 
in  the  aouth-west  of  the  province,  and  haa  an  area  of  1703  square 
milea,  with  a  population  (in  1849)  of  187,978. 

The  city  of  ittxembouig,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Luxembourg,  ia  % 
fortreaa  of  great  Mreogth,  aituated  in  49*  87'  N.  lat,  6*  9'  £.  long., 
on  the  Alzette,  or  Else,  76  milea  S.3.E.  frt)m  Li^ge,  and  has  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  deep 
ditches,  and  haa  a  double  line  of  outworka  in  the  form  of  a  heptagon. 
The  upper  tovm  ia  built  on  a  platform  of  a  rock  which  ia  ioined  to 
the  neighbouring  country  on  the  weat  side,  and  on  the  other  three 
aidea  descenda  precipitou^y  about  200  feet  Similar  lofty  precipicea 
riae  opposite  them  acreening  a  deep  Talley  watered  by  the  Alsette, 
along  which  the  lower  town  ia  built.  The  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towna  ia  by  flighta  of  atepa'and  by  dgzag  streets 
which  are  passable  for  carriages.  The  fortificationa  hare  been  greatly 
atrengthened  by  the  German  Confederation  aince  1880.  The  Vale  of 
the  Alzette  ia  croaaed  in  varioua  directiona  by  the  fortificatione.  A 
projecting  rock,  called  Le  Bouc,  which  dividea  the  lower  town  into 
two  quartera,  containa  caaematea  for  4000  men  hollowed  out  of  the 
rook,  which  ia  perforated  with  loopholea  and  embraaurea  eo  aa  to 
aweep  the  valley  up  and  down.  A  new  fort  has  been  built  outside 
the  Tr^vea  gate.  The  garrison  numbera  about  6000  men.  In  the 
lower  town  are  aeveral  milla  and  dye-worka.  The  town  ia  small  but 
well-built ;  it  haa  four  churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built 
market-place.  £chtemach,  a*  walled  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
SiXre,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Luxembourg,  has  a  population  of  about 
4000,  who  are  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  pottety,  damasks, 
and  woollen-cloths. 

Of  Belgian  Luxembourg  the  chief  town  is  Arlok.  The  only  othev 
towna  worth  notice  are  Btutogne,  19  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Arlon, 
population  2500 ;  and  BouilUm,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duohv  of 
Bouillon,  which  atanda  near  the  French  frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Semoia  in  a  gorge  of  the  Ardennea,  and  has  2600  inhabitanta.  The 
old  caatle  of  Bouillon,  built  on  a  rock  high  above  the  town,  has  been 
restored  and  ia  now  u^ed  aa  a  priaon.  A  few  milea  weat  of  Bastogne 
is  the  forest  of  St-Hubert,  which  ia  aaid  to  be  the  original  of 
Shakeapere'a  '  Foreat  of  Arden.'  The  acenery  atili  anawera  to  the 
deacriptiun  of  the  poet  At  St-Hubert,  a  poor  village.  In  a  clearing 
in  the  naddle  of  the  foreat,  ia  a  fine  gothio  church,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St 'Hubert  who  waa  buried  here  in  825. 
A  railroad  ia  in  course  of  conatruction  from  Namur  to  Arlon. 

LUXOR.      tTHEBES.] 

LUXEUIL.    [SAdifB,  Haute.] 

LUZB'RN  (Lucerne),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Aargau,  E.  by  Schwytz  and  Zug,  3.  by  Unterwalden,  and  W.  by  Bern. 
Ita  greatest  length  from  north  to  aouth  ia  S3  mile^,  and  ita  greatest 
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bre«dth  27  mil«&  Its  mm  ia  686  ■quare  milet;  and  ihe  population 
M  1 32,789,  who  are  all  Swias  but  687,  aad  all'  Catholica  but  1563.  The 
declivity  of  the  valleys  ia  towarda  the  northniaat  and  north-weai  The 
aouthem  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the  baain  of  the  Reuaa,  whioh 
iasuea  out  of  the  Waldatadter  Lake  at  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  flowa 
north-east  into  Aargao.  Below  Luoem  the  Beuaa  ia  joined  by  the 
Wald'Emme,  whioh  riaea  at  the  aouth-weat  extremity  of  the  canton. 
A  suooeasion  of  high  grounda,  running  aoroaa  the  middle  of  the  canton, 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Beosa  from  that  of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter 
river  the  northern  part  of  Luaeni  belonga.  North-eaat  of  the  Sempaoh 
Lake,  which  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  is  another  lake  called  the 
Baldeg  Lakei  The  only  mountaina  in  the  canton  are  at  ita  southern 
extremity,  on  the  borders  of  theXJnterwalden  and  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  None  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  perpetual  anow.  The  highest 
is  Mount  Pilatua,  aouth-west  of  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  a  conspiououa 
feature  in  its  landscape.  It  ia  a  mountain  group  nearly  30  miles 
in  length,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Luzern  and  Unterwalden, 
and  having  7  peaks,  of  which  the  Tomlishom  (6858  feet)  and  the  Esel 
(6678  feet)  are  the  highest  The  view  from  these  summits  is  very 
extensive.  The  soil  of  Lucem  ia  fertile ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
cantons  of  Switzerland  whioh  produoea  more  com  than  it  conaumes. 
Fruit-treea  are  also  abundant :  tne  vine  ia  cultivated  in  some  favourable 
situations.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
in  a  great  part  of  the  canton.  In  soma  districts  there  are  manufao- 
tories  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  trade  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy  by  the  St  Gothard  employs  a  number  of  people,  and  aU  the 
goods  pass  through  Luzern  and  across  the  Waldst^ter  Lake. 

Qeroian  is  the  language  spoken.  Luzern  is  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleura  It  returns  7  members  to  the 
National  Council  of  Switzerland.     [Switsibland.] 

LUZGyRN,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Waldstildter  Lake,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  bv  the  Reuns,  which  iaauea  out  of  the  lake.  The  larger  part, 
which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  tbe  whole 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.  The  interior  of  the 
town  presents  streets  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill  paved.  The  remarkable 
buildings  are — the  town-house,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  three  covered  wooden  bridges,  whioh  are  built  on  the  lake, 
ornamented  with  paintings,  and  form  the  chief  curiosities  of  Luzern. 
The  paroohial  church  and  cemetery  are  outside  of  the  town,  and  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Luzern  contained  10,088  inhabitants  in  1852.  It 
haa  twohospitala,  a  savings  bank,  a  friendly  society,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  It  has  also  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  very  good 
elementary  and  secondary  achoola.  The  foroea  of  the  Sonderbund 
were  defeated  near  Luzern  by  the  federal  army  of  the  Swiss  Diet^ 
under  Qeneral  Dufour,  on  November  24tb,  1847.    [Switzbbland.] 

In  a  secluded  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luzern  is  the  monument 
erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  died  in  the 
defence  of  the  Tuileriea  agninst  the  mob  of  Paris  on  August  10th, 
1792.  It  consists  of  a  wounded  and  dying  lion  of  colossal  size,  in  alto- 
rilievo,  sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rook  in  a  kind  of  nicha  The  model 
for  it  waa  aent  by  Thorwaldsen  from  Roma  The  names  of  the  officers, 
26  in  number,  who  with  760  soldiers  fell  on  that  memorable  ocoasion, 
as  well  as  those  offleen,  16  in  number,  who  with  about  850  soldiers 
survived  it,  are  engraved  underneath.  The  lion  is  represented  grasping 
a  shield  with  a  fleur-de-lys  on  it,  and  a  bundle  of  broken  arms  with 
the  Swiss  cross  are  lying  on  one  side. 

LUZON.    [Philipfinb  Islands.] 

LTCAO'NIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  who  describes  it  as  extending  eastward  from  Iconium  in  Phrygia 
to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  SO  parasangs,  about  110 
English  miles  ('  A  nab.,'  i  2.  s.  19.)  It  wn  united  during  the  Persian 
monarchy  to  the  satrapv  of  Cappadocia.  (Xen.,  '  Anab.'  vii  8,  s.  25.) 
But  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  the 
south-enstem  part  of  Phrygia;  and  it  was  bounded  S.  by  Mount 
Taurus,  E.  by  Cappadocia,  and  W.  by  Pisidia. 

Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  high  table-land,  deficient  in 
water  (which  the  inhabitants  could  procure  only  by  digging  deep 
wells),  but  well  adapted  for  sheep.  Iconium  was  the  principal  town 
of  Lycaonia  [Konitbb].  Itavria  ia  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of 
Lycaonia ;  it  coihtamed  the  cities  c^  Larauda,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the 
two  last  of  which  were  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  'Acts,'  to  have  been  places  of  considerable  importance. 
(Acts,  xiv.  6.) 

The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain,  to  GhUatia ;  but  the  southern  part  was  governed  in  the  Ume 
of  Cicero  ('Fam.'  xiii,  78)  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of 
Antipater,  who  resided  at  Derbe.  Antipater  however  being  afterwards 
conquered  by  Amyntaa,  king  of  Qalatia,  the  whole  of  Lycaonia  fell 
unddr  the  power  of  the  Galatians.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas  B.o.  26, 
Lycaonia,  together  with  Ghdatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  (Dion. 
Cass.,  Uv.,  p.  689, '  Stephan.')  In  the  time  of  Pliny  Lycaonia  formed 
a  separate  tetrarchy,  which  contained  14  towns.    ('  Nat  Hist,'  v.  26.) 

LT'CIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  by  Phrygia,  E. 
by  Pamphylia^  W.  by  Caria,  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
coaat  ia  skirted  by  lofty  mountaina,  which  riae  in  many  placea  to  a 
great  height  Mount  Solyma  (now  Takhatlu),  to  the  north  of  Phaaelia^ 
on  the  borders  of  Ftanphylia,  riaea  to  the  heighl  of  7800  feet   Aooord. 


ing  to  Strabo  (xiv.  c  iii.,  vol.  ill,  p.  218, '  Tauchnitz '),  there  wai  a 
great  number  of  good  harbours,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  coast  The  length  of  the  coast,  from  Telmlaaus  on  the  west  to 
Phaselis  on  the  east,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  1720  stadia.  The 
northern  part  of  Lycia  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  which  support 
the  hii^h  table-land  of  Phrygia  on  the  south,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients  uuder  the  name  of  Masicytus.  Mount 
Masicytua  is  erroneously  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  where  ther^  are  no  mountains,  according  to  Mr.  Fellowes. 
The  Xanthtts,  which  is  also  represented  as  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
is  in  reality  a  river  of  considerable  length,  flowing  from  the  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Lycia;  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  instead  of  being 
occupied  by  mountaina,  as  was  comntonly  thought,  Ib,  ou  the  contrary, 
a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  aide,  and  draine4 
through  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Xanthus. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Lycians  were  ori{{inally  called  Milyans, 
and  afterwards  Solymi;  but  again  changed  their  name  to  that  of 
Termilas,  after  Sarpedon  settled  in  the  oountiy,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  Crete  in  consequence  of  dissensions  with  his  brother  Minos. 
They  were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  Lycians 
from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  came  to  I^yeia  after  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  M^eiM,  (Herodot  L  173; 
Strabo,  vol  ill  p>  217,  218.)  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is 
always  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people 
against  whom  B.llerophon  waa  aent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia  ('  IL,' 
vi.  184).  In  later  times  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  tbe  north  of 
Lycia,  was  always  called  Milyaa;  but  the  people  are  never  called 
Solymi,  though  the  name  stUl  remained  in  Mount  Solvma  on  the 
north>eaatem  coast  That  Lycia  was  early  colonised  by  the  Greeks  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  from  many 
other  Lycian  traditions,  a«  well  as  from  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which 
was  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Xanthus  was  a  Cretan  settlement 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  60  atadia  below  the  town  was  a  grove  aaored  to 
lAtona,  near  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol  iii 
p.  215  ;  Diod.,  v.  56).  But  the  chief  temple  waa  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oradea  through  the  mouth  of  a 
prieateaa.    (MUller, '  Doriana.') 

The  Lyoiana  appear  to  have  obtained  oonaiderable  power  in  early 
timea.  They  were  almoat  the  only  people  weat  of  tiie  Halya  who  were 
not  aubdued  by  Croaaua  (Herodot,  L  28) ;  and  they  made  an  obatinate 
reaistance  to  Harpagua,  the  general  of  Cyrua,  but  wei'e  eventually 
conquered.  (Herodot,  I  176.)  They  supplied  Xerxea  with  fifty  ships 
in  his  expedition  against  Oreece.  (Herodot,  vil  92.)  After  tbe 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  they  continued  subject  to  the  Seleugido^ 
till  the  conquest  of  Autiochus  by  the  Romana,  when  their  country,  a* 
well  aa  Caria,  waa  granted  by  the  oonquerora  to  the  Rhodiana 
(Polyb.,  p.  848. '  Caaaubon ')  ,*  but  their  freedom  waa  afterwatda  again 
aecured  to  them  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p^  925),  who  allowed  them  to 
preserve  their  own  laws  and  their  political  constitution,  which  ia 
greatly  praised  by  Strabo.  According  to  this  account  (vol  ill,  p.  214) 
tbe  government  was  a  kind  of  federation  consisting  of  28  cities,  which 
aent  deputies  to  an  assembly,  in  whioh  a  governor  waa  ohoaan  for  the 
whole  of  Lycia,  aa  well  aa  judgea  and  inferior  magiatrntesi  All  mattem 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  country  wore  diMuased  in  tlua 
aaaembly.  The  aix  principal  oitiea,  Xanthua,  Patara»  Pinara,  Olympua, 
Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  three  votes  each;  other  oitiea  two  votea  eaoh; 
and  the  remainder  only  one  each.  In  oonaequenoe  of  diaaenaiona 
between  the  different  cities,  this  constitution  waa  aboliahed  by  the 
emperor  Claudiua  (Suet.,  <  Claud.,'  a  25;  'Yeapaa.,'  a  8);  and  the 
country  united  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion.  Caaa.,  Ix.  p.  777, 
'Steph'). 

Lycia  oontuned  many  oitiea  of  considerable  imporlanoa  Pliny 
('  Nat  Hiat,'  v.  28)  mentiona  86,  but  aaya  that  there  wan  fonnerbr 
aa  many  aa  70.  Telmeaaua,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  a  aea^port  with 
a  good  harbour,  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  tbe 
time  of  CroBsus  (Herodot,  L  78),  but  afterwards  daeUned  in  power; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  aa  a  amall  place.  South  of  Telmeaaua,  on 
the  coast,  were  th4  towna  of  Pynda,  Cfragua,  and  Patara ;  the  laat  of 
whioh  ia  deacribed  by  Strabo  aa  a  large  city  with  many  templea  in  it^ 
and  ia  aaid  by  Uvy  (xxxviL  15)  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Lyoia. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  ancient  name  of  thia  town  waa  Satama 
('Hiat  Nat,'  v.  28);  but  the  name  waa  afterwarda  dhanged  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua  mto  Arsiobe.  (Strabo,  vol  il,  p.  216-16.)  To 
the  north  of  Patara,  on  the  river  Xanthua  (now  Btohen-Chai),  waa  the 
town  of  Xanthua,  which  waa  taken  and  deatroyed  by  Harpagua,  the 
general  of  Cyrua  the  Great  Five  oenturiea  later  it  waa  burnt  by  ita 
own  inhabitants,  when  they  could  no  longer  resist  Arutua.  It  wm 
however  again  reatored,  aa  ia  evident  from  the  Ghreek  inacriptiona 
and  the  atate  of  the  ruina  when  discovered  by  Feliowea,  whoae 
coUeotion  of  Lycian  aepulohnd  marfolea  of  varioua  agea,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  waa  obtained  in  and  near  this  ancient  dty.  A 
portion  of  the  very  ancient  Cydopean  walla  of  Xanthua  atill  remain. 
The  mine  are  in  parte  covered  with  inacriptiona,  many  of  them  in  a 
perfect  atate  but  in  an  unknown  language  They  oonaiat  of  waUa, 
templea,  tomba,  triumphal  arohea,  and  a  theatre.  The  tomba  and 
other  ruina  are  covered  with  aeulptovea  of  elegant  deaign  and 
execution,  and  with  poetioal  baa^reliala.  The  waUa  of  the  dty  are 
eztenaive  and  mamTe^  the  Cyol<^Man  being  mixed  with  Ghreek  maaonry. 
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Several  gateways  with  their  paved  roads  stiU  exist  In  the  walls  of 
the  acropolis  many  beautifully  scalptured  marbles  are  used  as 
materials,  Fellowes  thinks  that  the  oldest  of  the  sculptures  of 
Xanthns  belong  to  the  6th  or  7th  centuiy  B.C.  The  tombs,  many  of 
which  he  examined,  extend  over  several  miles  of  country.  In  the 
Xanthian  room  in  the  British  Museum  are  fragments  also,  and  casts 
of  some  of  the  marbles  of  Xanthus,  and  also  those  of  Tlos,  Telmessus, 
Pinara,  Myra,  and  Cadyanda. 

Farther  up  the  Xanthus  in  the  interior  was  Tlos,  where  Pinara  is 
marked  on  most  maps,  and  where  Fellowes  discovered  a  highly- 
finished  theatre,  and  other  interesting  ruins  and  rock-tombs.  To  the 
east,  along  the  coast,  were  Myra  j[mentioned  in  the  Acts,  xxviL  5,  as 
a  sea-port,  but  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  interior),  Limyra,  and 
Olympus.  Between  Myra  and  Olympus  was  the  sacved  promontory, 
stretching  out  a  cohsidenible  distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were 
the  Chelidonian  Islands.  On  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  was  the 
important  town  of  Phaaelis,  founded  by  the  Dorians.  (Herodotw  ii. 
178.)  It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  vol.  ilL,  p.  217),  and  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  Cilician  pirates  in 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  was  destroyed  for  this 
reason  by  Paulus  Servilius.  (Cic.,  *  Verr.,'  vi,  10.)  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viiL  251) ;  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  importance. 

According  to  Fellowes,  Lyeia  is  now  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by  Turks, 
many  of  whom  lead  a  life  half  settled  and  half  nomadic.  Trade  is 
carried  on  by  Armenians  and  Qreeks  who  live  in  the  coast-towns,  and 
/orm  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  inland  town  of 
Almali,  which  is  the  largest  in  Lycia,  the.  population  being  about 
25,000.  Many  of  the  Turks  wander  with  their  herds  on  £e  high 
plateaus,  like  the  Turkomans.  Along  the  coast  of  Lycia,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  there  live  a  number 
of  Arabs  (Syrians  0,  who  are  generally  seamen,  and  seem  to  have 
settled  there  many  centuries  ago.  Among  the  wild  animals  the 
'kipldn'  (which  term  is  here  applied  to  the  leopard),  and  the  'arsUn,' 
or  lion  (perhaps  the  panther),  commit  great  depredations  among  the 
herds ;  great  numbers  of  them  are  annually  killed,  and  a  reward  of 
from  100  to  200  piasters  is  given  bv  the  government  for  each  aiBldn. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  district  of  Sidy  ma,  on  the  coast  The 
ox  is  precisely  the  same  as  represented  on  the  ancient  coins  and  monu- 
ments of  Lycia;  but  there  is  also  a  species  of  dwarf  ox,  of  the  size 
of  a  Inrge  dog,  though  more  stoutly  built  There  are  great  numbers 
of  buffaloes  and  camels.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  herds  of  many  hundreds  are  often  seen  grazing 
together  in  the  valleys.  The  only  kind  is  that  of  which  such  spirited 
representations  are  seen  in  the  ancient  marbles ;  the  head  is  of  Ambic 
cast,  the  chest  is  very  large,  the  feet  are  remarkably  fine  and  thin,  and 
the  ears  are  small,  as  in  the  antique.  They  are  not  shod.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  lan^e  tortoises,  and  on  their  banks  the  trees 
swarm  with  the  green  climbing  frog.  Ko  part  of  Asia  Minor  contains 
such  splendid  valleys  as  those  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Dolomon  ChiU. 
Myrtle,  oleander,  and  pomegranates  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers ; 
the  plains  along  the  rivers  are  well  cultivated,  and  in  many  places  the 
fields  are  inclosed  by  fences  of  myrtle  and  the  small  prickly  oak, 
mixed  with  the  orange,  the  wild  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  oleander, 
the  elegant  green  storax,  which  are  most  beautifully  matted  together 
by  vine,  clematis,  and  many  other  climbers.  Fruit-trees  are  planted 
in  inolosures.  The  bills  are  covered  with  large  oaks  and  planes,  which 
supply  excellent  timber,  of  which  however  only  small  quantities  are 
shipped  from  the  coast-towns.  The  oak  (Q^ei'ClU  cpgilops)  is  a  source 
of  wealth  from  its  acorns,  the  '  valonea '  of  the  Smyrna  merchants, 
which  is  used  in  tanning  leather,  and  gives  it  that  agreeable  smell 
which  places  the  Turkish  leather  even  above  the  Russian  '  jucht'  A 
sort  of  horse-radish  is  used  as  food,  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  In 
proportion^  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  high  upland  plains  the 
tender  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  the  olive,  the  aloes,  and  other  southern 
plants,  disappear,  and  are  replaced  bv  the  walnut,  apple,  and  pear 
trees.  The  high  plain  round  Almali,  which  is  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  com  tracts  in  Asia  Minor ; 
its  chief  produce  is  barley,  which  is  the  common  food  for  horses. 
Maize  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  cosst 

(Fellowes,  An  Account  of  IXscoveria  in  Lycia — aJ<ywmdL  written 
during  an  Excurtion  in  Ana  Minor.) 

LYDD.     [Kbmt.] 

LYDFORD,  or  LIDFORD.    Dkvonshikb.] 

LYODIA  {AvSla\  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  various  times ;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  S.  by  CJaria,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Ma?ander ;  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains 
known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it  from  Mysia; 
E.  by  Phrygia;  and  W.  by  the  .figean,  though  the  tract  of  country 
along  the  coast  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia. 
Lydia  was  intersected  by  mountain  ranges  running  from  east  to  west, 
of  which  tiie  principal,  called  M^ssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  branch  of 
Taurus,  and  forms  the  northern  boimdary  of  the  valley  of  the  Msean- 
der.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Tmolus,  which  appears  to  detach  itself  from  the  M^ssogis 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mdssogis  through  the  ' 


centre  of  Lydia,  and  tem^nates  on  the  western  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Chios.  A  branch  of  Tmolus,  called  Sipylua,  stretches  more 
to  the  north-west  towards  the  towns  of  Cuma  and  Phocsoa.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  northern  range  known  in  Bithynia  by  the  name  of 
Olympus,  and  in  Mysia  by  that  of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  is  thus 
divided  into  two  principal  vaUeys :  the  southern,  between  M^ssogis 
and  Tmolus,  through  which  the  Oaystrus  flows,  is  of  moderate  extent; 
but  the  northern,  between  Tmolus  and  Sardene,  watered  by  the 
Hermus,  and  its  tributaries  the  Hyllus,  Pactolus,  and  Oiganns,  forms 
a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  and  this  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  ChishuU  speaks 
of  the  country  between  Tmolus  and  M^ssogis  as  a  '*  region  inexpressibly 
delicious." 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  Some  writers,  and 
among  others  Josepbus  ('  Antiquit,'  i.  6,  4),  have  imagined  that  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  (jlenesis  (x.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lud, 
in  which  passage  they  are  described  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Homer 
does  not  appear  to  have  Imown  the  name  of  Lydia,  but  always  calls 
the  people  Mseones.  According  to  most  ancient  writers,  the  people 
were  originally  called  Ms&ones,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  who  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the 
first  king  of  the  country.  (Herod.,  L  7;  Diod.  Sic,  iv.;  Pliny 
'  N.  H.,'  V.  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  distinction  between  Mteonians 
and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as  dwelling  on  the  north-east 
of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllus,  and  the  Lydians  as  inhabiting  the 
[  southern  part  of  the  country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians 
were  of  a  common  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (L  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who  informs 
us  that  three  d3rnasties  ruled  in  Lydia :  the  Atyadie  from  the  earliest 
times  to  B.a  1221 ;  the  Heradidso  from  b.c.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the 
MermnadsB  from  B.C.  716  to  556.  The  proper  history  of  Lydia  can 
be  said  to  begin  only  with  the  last  of  these  dynasties ;  since  the  two 
first  are  almost  entirely  fabulous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Mermnadas  princes; — 1.  Oyges,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  Heraclidse  monarchs,  reigned 
from  ao.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardys,  from  B.0. 678  to  629.  3.  Sadyatte^,  from 
B.C.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyattes,  from  B.o.617  to  560.  5.  Crossus,  from 
B.O.  560  to  556,  though  he  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  These  monarchs  were  engaged  in 
almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Qreek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the 
empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power.  It  obtained  its 
greatest  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Crcosus,  who  subdued  all  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot,  L  28.)  But  this  empire,  the 
most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus 
(B.a  556) ;  and  the  country  became  a  Persian  province.  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  no  nation  in  Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians 
(L  79) ;  till,  through  the  advice  of  Croesus,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
arms  by  Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (L 154).  After 
Alexander's  conquests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidsa  :  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antio- 
chus  by  the  Romans  (b.o.  189)  it  was  given  to  Eumenea,  king  of 
Peigamus,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  them  in 
their  war  against  the  Syrian,  monarch.  (Livy,  xxxviL  56-;  Appian, 
<  Syr.,'  38 ;  1  Mace.,  viiL  8.)  On  the  death  of  Attains  IIL  (B.a  133) 
it  came,  with  the  oUier  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans. 

The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  commercial 
prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  rich 
presents  which  Crcesus  sent  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot, 
i  50.)  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  gold  which 
was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  river  Pactolus ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining. 
(Herodot,  i.  93,  v.  101.)  But  in  the  time  of  Strabo  no  gold  was 
found  in  this  river  (xiiL  928) ;  and  if  Herodotus  had  been  misin- 
formed, which  is  improbable  since  he  visited  Sardis,  the  tale  might 
have  arisen  from  the  appearance  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which,  according 
to  a  modem  traveller,  Chishull,  as  quoted  by  Chandler,  **  is  adorned 
with  bright  and  shining  particles,  resembling  gold-dust"  The  Lydians 
are  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp 
upon  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the 
games  which  were  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(L  94). 

The  most  extraordinary  work  of  art  in  ancient  Lydia  "was  the 
enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  erected 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river  Hermus,  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Sardis.  Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and  describes  it  as  six  stadia 
(about  three-quarters  of  a  mUe)  and  two  plethra  (200  feet)  in  drcuni- 
ference ;  and  13  plethra  (1300  Greek  feet)  in  width.  The  basement 
was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  part  of  earth.  (Herodot,  L 
93.)  Chandler  visited  the  spot  in  which  this  mound  is  supposed  to 
have  been  raised ;  he  describes  the  ground  as  covered  with  eartliea 
barrows  or  mounds  of  various  sixes,  and  mentions  one  in  particular, 
near  the  middle,  lai^er  than  the  rest)  which  he  supposes  to  nave  been 
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the  Mpulcfanil  mound  of  Alyattes,  and  ooigeotares  that  the  baBement 
of  atone  is  now  concealed  by  the  mould,  which  has  been  waahed 
down  from  the  top.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mound  ia  the  lake 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  QygSBiL  (Homer,  '  H/  ii  864 ; 
Herodot,,  i  98.)  It  is  deaciibed  by  Chandler  as  large  and  abounding 
in  fish ;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond-water,  with  beds  of 
sedge  growing  in  il    ('  Travelfl^'  p.  262.) 

The  most  important  Lydian  towns  were  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Thyatira. 

Sardis,  now  Sort,  was  situated  on  the  riyer  Paotolus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hermus,  in  the  middle  of  an  extenaiTe  plain,  now  in  great 
part  a  swamp.  The  citadel  was  remaikable  for  its  strength,  being 
built  on  a  lofty  hill,  which  was  a  perpendicular  precipice  on  the 
back  part  towaras  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  some  have  conjectured  that  he  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Hyde  (S8i|,  'H,'  zx.  385.)  Sardis  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians 
during  their  invasion  of  Lydia,  in  the  reign  of  Aidya.  (Herodoi,  i 
15.)  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians, 
B.O.  508  (Herodotw,  v.  100-101);  at  which  time  the  houses  were  prin- 
cipally made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  built  of  brick  had  thatched 
roofs.  Under  the  Romans,  Sardis  formed  the  seat  of  a  separate 
provincial  govemmentb  (Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist/  y.  80.)  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Taa, '  Ana,'  ii 
47);  but  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
wan  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  ia  now  a  'miserable 
village;'  there  are  large  ruins  of  Sardis  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fellows  mentions  the  remaina  of  a  ooloaaal  temple  (said  by  Hamil- 
ton to  have  been  dedicated  to  Cybele),  the  proportions  of  which 
resemble  those  of  Agrigentum ;  they  are  near  the  Pkotolus,  about  a 
mile  from  Sart.  Among  other  remains  he  enumerates  a  theatre  (which 
Hamilton  says  is  of  Boman  erection),  stadium,  temples,  which  he  says 
"  may  be  readily  traced,  but  the  masses  of  wall  composing  the  rest  of 
the  city  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its  extent,"  One  cMf  the  largest 
piles  ci  buildings  consists  of  distinct  long  rooms  with  circular  enda 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  pidace.  The  earth,  which  has  fallen  from  the 
hills  above  it,  has  buried  great  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

Philadelphia,  now  AUah  Shehr,  28  miles  S.K  from  Sardis  (Anton., 
'  Itin.,'  p.  836),  stands  oq  a  part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  by  the  river 
Coganus.    This  town  was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per- 

famus;  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  importancei  *'Its  waUa,"  says 
'allows,  "  are  still  standing,  inclosing  several  hills,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  the  town  stood.  They  are  built  of  imhewn  stone,  massed  and 
cemented  together  with  fragments  of  old  buildings.  Some  immense 
remains  of  buildings,  huge  square  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  archea 
are  also  standing  and  are  called  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church,"  but 
Fellows  supposes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a  heathen  templ& 

Thyaleiraf  now  Akhisaar,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator;  though 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  before  ms 
time,  called  Pelopia.  (Steph.  'Bjz,*;  Pliny/ Nat.  Hist.,' v.  29.)  Strabo 
mentions  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Macedonians  (xiii  p.  929).  It  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  near  the  river  Hyllus,  on 
the  road  between  Pei^gamus  and  Sardis.  It  was  famous  for  the  art 
of  dyeing  purple.  (Acts,  xvi.  14.)  *' AkhissHr/' says  Fellows,  who 
writes  the  name  Acsit  as  he  heard  it  pronouuced,  ''teems  with  relics  of 
a  former  city,  although  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  site  of  any  ruin  or 
early  building."  In  a  portion  not  exceeding  one*third  of  uie  ceme- 
tery he  counted  130  parts  of  columns,  which  fix>m  their  meaaurement 
and  different  orders  must  have  belonged  to  aeven  or  eight  distinct 
buildings.  The  streets  of  Akhissarare  in  places  paved  with  fragments 
of  carved  stone.  There  are  several  columns  of  granite  and  of  veined 
marble ;  and  also  some  small  columns,  which  were  two-thirds  engaged, 
and  which  Fellowes  pronounces  to  be  an  unerring  indication  of  the 
Chriatian  age,  being  probably  for  the  interior  adornment  of  the 
churolL  In  the  town,  and  for  two  miles  out  of  it,  the  mouths  of  the 
wells  are  formed  of  the  capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars,  the  bucket 
being  drawn  up  through  holes  cut  in  the  centre.  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Sardis  are  three  of  the  Seven  Churches  which  are  addressed 
m  the  Book  of  Revelations.  There  are  Chriatian  communities  to  this 
day  in  Philadelphia  and  Thyatira. 

(Chandler,  Travelt  in  Atia  Minor;  Arundell,  Viiil  to  the  Seven 
Chwrehea  of  Atia;  Heeren,  Reaearchee,  &o. ;  Fellows,  Trandt  in  Atia 
Minor  ;  Hamilton,  Rtua/rchet  in  Atia  Minor  ;  Lond,  Qeograph  Journal) 

LYBNEY.      [QLOUOESTXBfiHIBE.] 

LYME  REGIS^  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port^  and  municipBl 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Lyme,  ia  situated  in 
50**  43'  N.  lat,  2"  55'  W.  long.,  diatant  25  miles  W.  from  Dorohester, 
143  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Lyme  Regia  in  1851  was  2661 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  waa  8516.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaooniy  of 
Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

The  town  of  Lyme  Regis  had  a  charter  as  early  as  the  12th 
Bdwaid  L,  i^m  which  time  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  it 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  atreets  are  lighted,  but 
the  houses  are  irregularly  built.  The  parif>h  church  is  ctf  the  Nte 
perpendicular  style,  with  a  Normau  eutranue.     It  has  been  much 

aioa.  Diy.  vol.  in. 


improved  by  the  vicar,  Dr.  Hodges,  and  adorned  with  painted  glasa^ 
The  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman  CSitho- 
lics  haye  chapela,  and  there  are  Britiah  and  National  abhools,  an  Infant 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  pier  called  the  Cobb^  built  of  stone^ 
runs  out  in  a  serpentine  form  into  Uie  sea.  The  harbour  is  useful  as 
a  place  of  refiige  for  small  yesaela  during  rough  weather,  there  being 
no  safe  shelter  eastward  between  this  and  the  Start  Point  of  Portland, 
about  30  miles  distant,  The  number  and  tonnage  of  yessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  on  81st  December  1858  were— under  50  tons» 
7  yessels,  217  tons ;  above  50  tons,  18  yeasels,  1754  tons.  During  1858 
there  entered  195  vessels  of  10,069  tons,  and  cleared  110  of  4708  tons. 
The  market  days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Fain  are  hdd  on  Febrttaiy 
18th  and  October  2nd. 

LYMFIORD,  or  LOMFIORD.    [JuTLionx] 

LTMINGTON,  Hampahire,  a  market-town,  munidpal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Lymington,  at  a  short  distanoa 
from  its  mouth,  in  50*  45'  N.  lat.,  1°  82'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Southampton,  and  98  milea  S.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  2651  in  1851 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  was  5282.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is -mayor,  and  retuma 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  ia  a  curacy 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Boldre  in  the  arohdeaoonry  and  diooeae  of 
Winchester.  Lymington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six  pArishaSi  with 
an  area  of  80,122  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,153. 

Lymington  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  It  haa  rotumed  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  town  haa 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  ia  well  lighted  with  gaa  and  paved.  As 
a  port  Lymington  is  subordinate  to  Southampton.  In  1884  exoellent 
bi^ha  were  erected  in  the  town ;  and  other  improyements  have  aince 
been  made.  The  parish  dhuroh  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V L, 
but  it  has  undeigone  many  alterationa.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Irvingitea  have  plaoea  of  worahip,  and 
there  are  National  and  British  aohoola,  a  literary  institute,  a  aavinga 
bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  manufactory  is  that  of  sail  The 
salt-wo^  are  aituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent  Channel,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The  fairs, 
which  are  chiefly  for  cheese,  are  held  on  May  12th  and  October  2ud. 

LTMM.    [Chxshiri.] 

LYMPNE.    [Keht.] 

LYNCHBURO.    [Vibqikia.] 

LYNDHURST.    [Hamfsribi.] 

LYNMOUTH.    [DiyonsHiBK.] 

LYNN,  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  Norfolk,  a  market- 
town,  aea-port,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  Ottse^  in  52"*  45'  N.  lal,  0"  25'  E.  long. ;  distant  41  miles 
W.N.W.  firom  Norwich,  96  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and 
98}  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eaat  Anglian  railwaya.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  waa  19,855.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  24  councillora,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  retuma 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  lighting,  watching, 
and  general  aanitary  arrangementa  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings  are  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Norfolk 
and  dioceae  of  Norwich.  King^s  Lynn  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
four  parishes,  with  an  area  of  5410  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  20,828. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  waa  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a 
town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West  or  Old  Lynn  now  stands, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  The  harbour  of  Lynn  waa  much 
enlarged  by  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  river  Ouse,  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent  swept  liway,  with  one 
of  the  churehes  of  Old  Lynn.    Lynn  had  been,  previously  to  this,  a 

Slaoe  of  considerable  trade,  and  waa  especially  favoured  by  King 
ohn,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  FVom  the  23rd  of 
Edward  L  the  borough  haa  returned  two  memben  to  parliamentb 
Henry  VIII.  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn  Episcopi, 
Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  Eling^s  Lynn.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  L  the  town  stood  out  for  the  king^  but  capitulated  in  1648, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks. 

The  town  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  traversiBd  or  bounded 
by  several  narrow  streams  or  '  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridgeai 
There  is  no  bridge  in  the  town  oyer  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide 
as  the  Tliames  at  London  Bridge ;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a  mile 
above  the  town  over  the  Bau  Brink,  the  'old  channel  of  the  Ouse, 
communicating  with  West  Lynn,  Wisbeaoh,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens. 
The  town  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  of  which 
a  few  fragmenta  with  one  of  the  gatea  remain :  the  moat,  which 
encompassed  the  walls,  still  enoireles  the  town.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  town  is  St  Ann's  Fort,  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  town  is  well  paved  sftid  lighted, 
and  aupplied  with  water.  The  principal  market-place  comprises  an 
area  of  about  three  acres,  surrounded  by  many  good  houses.  The 
market-cross,  an  octagonal  building,  erected  in  1710,  has  an  lonio 
poristyle  rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  gallery, 
Tho  guildhall  is  an  ancient  building  of  atone  and  fliut,  vin't,b  cou^ 
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sMNPfy  aaaembly-roomi,  fta  There  are  •  borough  jail,  an  esohaogo 
and  ouatom-house  in  one  building,  9n  oxoiae-offioe^  and  a  neat  theatre. 
▲  ooanty  court  m  held  in  the  town. 

The  diurch  of  St.  ICargaret  ie  a  apacioiia  orooiform  atnioture, 
wffitainlng  portions  of  early  EngJiwh,  deeorated,  and  perpendicular 
avefaiteetore.  The  ehanoel  haa  a  fine  eaet  window;  axA  two  octagonal 
tnirete  crowning  the  bnttrcieea  at  the  an^^ea.  The  nave  was  r&uilt 
ki  1747|  the  old  nave  haTing  been  deetcoyed  by  the  ikll  of  the  spire, 
366  feat  high,  whieh  was  blown  down  in  a  storm.  Theie  are  two 
western  towem  The  chapel  of  Si  Nicholas  194  feet  long  by  74  feet 
wide^  ooasista  of  a  lofty  naye  with  side  aisles,  but  without  any 
transe^  or  distinct  choir :  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  and  perpendicular 
architecture,  with  lai^ge  east  and  west  windows.  It  has  a  very  ri<^. 
south  pordi,  and  a  fine  wooden  «oof.  It  had  a  spire  107  foet  high, 
whioh  itae  blown  down  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  SI  Haigaret's. 
All  Saints  ohuroh  is  also  cruciform,  but  smaller  than  St  ICar^uret's : 
the  tower  fell  down  in  1768,  and  demolished  part  of  the  ohuroh.  SL 
John's  church  was.built  in  1846.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons  baye  places 
of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1510,  haa  an  endow- 
ment of  752.  a  year,  and  six  exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University. 
The  number  of  schciars  in  1858  was  53.  There  are  several  National 
and  British  schools;  a  sodety  of  arts,  with  120  members,  and  a 
literary  institute  with  823  members  in  1851 ;  several  public  libraries, 
a  savings  bank,  an  hospital  for  about  60  patients,  almshouses,  and 
numerous  charitable  institutions. 

The  oom-market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  general  market  on 
Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in  February  and  October.  Bope-making 
and  ship-building  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Operations  for  deep- 
ening the  channd  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  by  the  N(HfoIk 
iEstuary  Improvement  Company.  The  exports  are  chiefly  com  and 
agricultural  produce  sent  coastwise,  and  a  fine  white  sand  which  is 
found  near  the  town,  and  used  in  making  glass.  A  vast  quantity  of 
shrimpp,  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  are  sent  to  London.  The 
imports  are — corn  and  coal;  timber  from  America;  timber,  deals, 
hemp,  and  tallow  from  the  Baltic ;  wine  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
&C.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Ljrnn  on  the  Slst  December  1853  were  as  follows : — Sailing* 
vessels,  under  50*  tons,  55^  tonnage  1769 ;  above  50  tons  122,  tonnage 
18,569  :  steam-vessels  2,  tonnage  26.  During  the  year  1858,  in  the 
coasting  trade,  there  entered  the  port  1529  saaling^vesaels,  of  188,725 
tons,  and  49  steam-vessels  of  5439  tons ;  and  there  cleared  865  sailing- 
vessels  of  18,057  tons,  and  51  steamers  of  5661  tons.  In  the  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  the  returns  were — inwards,  166  vessels,  tonnage 
17,291 ;  outwards,  86  vessels,  tonnage  4619. 

Some  remains  of  ancient  ecdesiastical  edifices  are  in  the  town.  A 
hexagonsl  tower  90  feet  high,  formerly  the  Qray  (or  Franciscan)  Friars 
monastery,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour.  The 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Mount,  or  Red  Mount  Chapel,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  town,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture :  it 
is  a  small  chapel  of  stone,  orucifDnn  inside,  but  octagonal  externally^ 
erected  on  the  walls  of  a  mora  ancient  building  of  coarse  red  brick,  an 
irregular  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttrossesat  the 
angles*  There  are  beautiful  walks,  called  the  Mall,  along  the  old 
fortifications  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  town. 

LYNTON.    [Dbvokshire.] 

LTON  (the  Celtic  and  Roman  Zngdurmn),  an  ancient  and  large 
city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Rbdne,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sa6ne  with  the  Rhdne^  and  at  an  elevation  of  969  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  45**  45'  45"  N.  lat,  4°  49'  38'  K  long., 
at  a  distance  of  240  miles  in  a  straight  line,  816  miles  by  railway 
through  Dijon,  S.S.E.  from  Paris ;  and  had  156,169  inhabitants  in  the 
commune,  according  to  the  census  of  1851.  The  population,  including 
the  suburbs  of  Croix-Rousse  and  La  Guilloti^re,  which  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  census  formed  distinct  communes,  is  probably  over 
200,000.  The  commune  of  Ia  Guillotidre  has  been  recently  annexed 
to  the  dty. 

It  is  said  that  Lugdunum  was  founded  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
commander  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Qaul  at  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar^s 
death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of  Vienna  (Vienne),  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  AUobroges  about  B.a  42.  It  seems  improbable 
however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Gauls;  and  the  Celtic  name  Lugudunum,  or  Lugdunum,  would 
toad  one  to  think  that  there  was  a  town  here  before  the  time  of 
Plancus.  C»sar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  Plancus  established  at  Lugdunum 
*u  °*^  oolony,  or  rather  a  municipium.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul 
about  the  time,  and  appears  to  have  made  Lugdunum  his  plaoe  of 
residence  for  some  time,  an  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  the 
place.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  made  it  the  centre  of  four 
great  Roman  roads  which  traversed  GauL  Strabo  describes  I^agdunum 
as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul,  except  Narbonne  (iv.  192,  Casaub). 
It  was  tne^great  mart  of  the  Romans,  had  even  at  that  early  time 
a  mmt  for  commg  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name  to  one  of 
tne  four  great  divisions  of  QauL    An  altar  was  erected  here  by  sixty 

•p^?J^?°*.*'^  ^*^  ^y  common  consent,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Ti.    1  *^^°^^^^**  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  the  town. 
XAe  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted  games  professedly  in  honour  of 


Augustus^  about  A.D.  40.  The  emperor  Qaudius,  himself  a  native  of 
Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a  municipium  to  that  of  a  colony, 
and  regulnted  its  local  government  It  was  utterly  destroyed  in  a 
single  night  by  fire  about  59.  The  rebuilding  of  the  dty  was  pro- 
moted  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  citiaena 
manifested  their  affection  and  fidelity  in  his  downfalL  Upon  Vitellius 
assuming  the  imperial  purple  they  emfomoed  his  cause,  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdonum  on  his  way  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  to 
Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came  to  this  city  on  the 
overthrow  of  ViteUioi^  to  establish  the  authoritj  of  hia  father 
Vespasian  ia  GauL 


Coin  of  Lyon. 
Britisli  Museum.    Actual  sixe.    SIlTer. 

In  the  e<Mitest  of  Clodius  Albinus  with  Septimius  Severua,  Lugdu* 
num  beoaoae  the  scene  of  contest  In  an  engagement  near  tiiia  town 
Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  (197).  Lugdunum,  which  had 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who 
put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which 
Herodian  describes  aa  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  tiie  reign  of 
Probus,  Prooulus  waa  elected  emperor  by  the  people  of  Lugdunum, 
who  had  been  ill-treated  by  Aurelian,  and  were  fearful  of  the  severity 
of  Probua  The  latter  however  defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  (280). 

The  usurper  Magnentius,  having  been  defeated  by  Constantius,  sole 
survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  took  refuge  in  Lugdunum,  but 
was  seized  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus  made  their  peace  with  Con- 
stantius (858).  Magnentius  slew  himself  to  avoid  being  delivered  up. 
While  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  the 
environs  of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  AlleinannL  The  emperor  Gratian,  pursued  by  the  usurper 
Maximus,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum  (388).  In  the  be^n« 
ning  of  the  5th  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  suoceasors, 
the  Buigundians  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  town  and 
of  the  aouth-eastem  part  of  Gkiul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperors, 
who  employed  them  to  oppose  oUier  barbarians  of  a  fiercer  character. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  Lugdunum  came  into 
the  power  of  the  Franka 

Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  considerable  place 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  The  Gtospel  had  been 
early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  peieeoution 
I'aged  in  the  reign  of  Marous  Aurelius  Antoninus  (172  or  177).  The 
churches  at  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum  sent  a  relation  of  their 
sufierings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phiygia.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyon, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel  into  these  regions, 
was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution.  His  successor  waa  St 
Ireneeus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  the  Merovingian 
princes,  Lyon,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bourgogne  (561-618).  In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  empire 
among  the  grandchildren  of  Charlemagne  (843).  Lyon,  with  the  di»> 
trict  of  Lyonnais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lotboire,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (855)  it  fell  to  Charles,  king  of  Pro- 
vence, who  made  it  his  usual  residence.  On  his  death  (868)  it  waa 
seized  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  of  France.  On  the  re-establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  by  Boson  (879),  Lyon  was  included  in 
his  dominiona  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Carlovingian  kings 
of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternately  to  that  kingdom  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurane.  It  was  in  these  troubled  times 
that  the  counts,  or  governors,  of  Lyon  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
heieditary  sway  over  the  districts  of  Lyonnais,  Fores,  and  Beaujolais, 
but  not  over  the  city  of  Lyon,  the  lordship  of  which  was  obtained  by 
Bouchard,  aixshbishop  of  Lyon,  and  after  his  time  remained  annexed 
to  the  see.  The  archbishops,  whose  temporal  power  over  the  city  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1157,  received  the  title  of  Exuch ;  they 
were  allowed  firee  and  independent  jurisdiction,  except  so  far  aa  they 
were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  general 
laws  of  the  empira 

At  Lyon  was  held,  in  1245,  the  13th  general  ooundl,  in  which  the 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounced  sentence  of  excommnnioation  and 
deposition  against  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  on  the  ground  of 
sacrilege  and  heresy ;  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  agreed  upon ;  and  it  was  determined  to  render  aid  to  the 
emperor  Baudouin,  or  Baldwin  IL,  of  Constantinople.  In  1 274  the 
fourteenth  general  council  was  held  also  in  Lyon,  attended  by  500 
bishops,  70  abboto,  and  about  1000  other  dignitariea  Pope  Gregory  X. 
presided  in  person.  At  this  council  the  emperor  Paleologua  and  the 
Eastern  bishops  renounced  by  their  representatives  the  Greek  schism, 
accepted  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  acknowledged  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  conncil  had  for 
their  chief  object  the  reform  of  abuses  among  the  dexgy.  Many  other 
councils  were  held  in  Lyon. 

About  the  middle  of  tho  13th  century  the  citizens  of  Lyon  became 
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dissaiiafied  with  the  govemmeDt  of  their  eccleaiasticftl  rulers ;  thej  ' 
elected  a  municipal  body,  between  whom  and  the  archbiahop  diasen- ' 
sions  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  French  crown,  the  judicial  adminiatration  remaining 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  partly  in  the  municipality  or 
consulate,  as  the  civic  council  of  Lyon  was  called.  The  citizens  had 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  to  control  the  receipts 
and  outlay  of  the  municipal  officers ;  they  were  also  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  courts  but  those  established  in  the  city.  Under 
this  government  the  town  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce tiU  the  16th  century,  when  it  suffered  much  at  the  bauds  of 
.  the  Huguenots,  but  recovered  its  prosperity  in  the  17th  and  18  th 
centuries.  In  the  year  1798,  during  the  government  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Revolutionary 
Club  which  had  been  established  in  the  city,  and  seizing  the  town-haU 
put  Challier,  the  president  of  the  club,  to  death.  To  avenge  this 
affront  the  Convention  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men,  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  was  bombarded,  and  obUged,  after  a  siege 
of  sixty-six  days,  to  yield  to  famine  and  force ;  and  during  the  cruelties 
that  followed  in  the  next  five  months  nearly  6000  victims  perished, 
includiog  those  who  fell  in  the  defence ;  the  principal  buildings  were 
demolished;  and  a  new  name,  Commune  Affranchie,  was  given  in 
mockeiy  to  the  city.  This  dreadful  blow,  together  with  the  long  war 
which  followed  the  French  revolution,  caused  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Lyon  to  languish ;  but  under  the  empire  it  rose  again 
to  prosperity.  The  city  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  in  1814.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba  in  1816,  his  cause  was  espoused  by 
the  Lyonneae.  In  18S1  and  1834  Lyon  was  the  scene  of  great  disturb- 
ances, which  originated  in  the  disputes  of  the  trades-unions  with  the 
master-manufacturers  respecting  wages,  but  had  also  connection  with 
the  republican  party  who  headed  the  insurrection,  and  were  ready  to 
make  it  subserve  their  own  purposes.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  insurgents  by  barricading  the  suburbs  contested  the  possession  of 
the  town  for  two  days  with  the  militaty,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  city  of  Lyon  is  very  advantageously  situated  on  the  line  of 
railway  from  Paris  to  Marseille,  and  on  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Kh6ne  and  the  Sadne,  in  the  fork  between  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built  This  part  of  Lvon  consists  mostly  of  narrow 
crooked  dirty  streets,  formed  by  solidly  bnilt  houses  of  7  or  8  stories 
high.  To  afford  room  for  the  extension  of  the  town  southward  the 
two  rivers  have  been  made  to  meet  about  a  mile  below  their  original 
junction,  thus  forming  the  peninsula  of  Perrache,  on  which  the  streets 
are  built  with  more  regularity  and  elegance,  and  some  beautiful  pro- 
menades are  laid  out  The  old  fortifications  between  the  city  and  the 
hUl  and  suburb  of  Croix-Rousse  prevented  the  extension  of  the  town 
northward,  but  by  a  decree  of  toe  French  Republic,  dated  March 
1848,  these  fortificationB  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  a  wider 
enceinte  to  be  constructed,  so  as  to  include  this  suburb.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  both  shores 
of  which  are  lined  with  quay&  Here  also  is  the  steep  hill  and  subuf  b 
of  Fourvi^res  on  the  south-west ;  and  the  suburbs  en  Serin  and  Vaise 
on  the  west  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne  are  the  suburbs  of 
Brotteaux  and  Guillotidre ;  its  right  bank  is  lined  with  qtuiys  through- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  some  of  them  being  phmted  with 
trees  and  forming  delightful  promenades. 

The  suburbs  of  Fourvi^res  and  Croix-Rousse  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  silk-weavers.  The  hill  of  Fourvi&res  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  Fontm-Vettu,  an  ancient  Roman  structure  whi<^  stood  on  its 
summit,  and  on  tiie  site  of  which  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  is  now 
built  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre  have  been 
found  on  this  hill.  F^m  the  terrace  close  by  this  church,  or  from  a 
tower  erected  near  it,  the  view  over  the  city  of  Lyon,  its  two  noble 
rivers,  its  squares,  chief  structures,  quays,  avenues,  and  bridges,  the 
hills  and  plains  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Mont  Blano  and 
the  Alps  of  Dauphin^  in  the  far  distance,  presents  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  most  beautiful  panoramas  in  Europe. 

The  Rh6ne,  which  nms  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  flows 
with  a  rapid  current  656  feet  wide,  and  is  spanned  by  four  bridges, 
that  unite  the  dty  to  the  populous  suburbs.of  Chnlloti^  and  Brot- 
teaux, which  a«  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  river  by  high 
embankments.  The  Sadne  flows  in  a  gentle  current  with  a  breadth 
of  492  feet  along  the  base  of  the  hill  Fourvi^res,  a  projecting  crag  of 
which  formerly  blocked  up  the  passage  along  the  ri^t  bank,  but  was 
cut  through  by  the  Romans,  and  hence  it  got  Uie  name  of  PetraExscisa, 
still  remaining  in  the  modem  name  Plarre-Sdse.  The  Sadne  is  crossed 
by  nine  bridges. 

Of  the  60  squares  or  open  spsoes  in  the  olty,  the  finest  aro  the 
Flaoe-Bellecour,  which  is  planted  with  lime-trees  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  squares  in  Europe;  and  the  Place<le»'TeReauz,  of  which  the 
town-hall  Mid  the  Palais-des-Arts  form  two  sides.    In  the  letter  a  [ 


colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  was  erecte«l 
in  1852. 

The  public  structures  of  Lyon  are  numerous,  and,  with  some  ezeep* 
tious,  more  remarkable  for  solidity  than  elegance.  Among  the  chief 
religious  edifices  are— the  splendid  cathedral  of  St-Jean,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sadne,  the  churches  of  St-Pierre,  d'Ainai,  de  I'Observance, 
Notre-Dame-de-Foorvi^res  before  mentioned,  St-Nizier,  St-Bonaven- 
ture,  St-Polycarpe,  des-Chartreux,  St-Georges,  St-Irfode,  and  St-Just 
These,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  archblBhop,  form  a  series  of 
buildings  interesting  for  their  architecture,  extent,  decorations,  and 
antiquity.  Among  the  civic  structures  are  the  prefect's  residence, 
once  a  convent;  the  town-hall,  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in 
France;  the  court-house,  on  the  Qaai-de-la-Sa6ne ;  the  public  library 
the  Palais-des-Arts,  in  which  are  an  exchange,  galleries  of  paintings 
and  sculptures,  cabinets  of  medals,  collections  of  minerals,  and  of 
natural  history,  specimens  of  silk  manufactures,  kc;  the  Loge-dn- 
Change,  formerly  an  exchange,  now  a  Calvinist  church ;  the  college, 
situated  on  the  Quai-du-Rhdne ;  the  mint;  the  general  hospital,  or 
Hotel-Dieu;  the  Maison-de-la-Charit^,  or  asylum  for  the  poor;  the 
hospital  de  PAntiquaille,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  palace  in 
which  Claudius,  Caligula,  and  Oefmanicus  were  bom;  the  Mont-d6< 
pi^td ;  the  prisons ;  the  two  theatres ;  and  the  numerous  barracks. 

The  fortifications  of  Lyon  are  formed  by  a  series  of  detached  forts, 
seven  of  which  are  built  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  rest 
on  the  heights  of  Croix-Rousse,  and  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sadne.  The  environs  of  Lyon  are  dotted  wjth  numerous  country 
seats,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 

Lyon  is  an  important  manufacturing  town.  The  staple  articles  of 
industrial  produce  are  silk-stufi^  of  all  descriptions,  which  for  solidity 
of  texture,  richness  and  permanence  of  dye,  and  beauty  of  design  are 
not  equalled  in  the  world.  In  this  manufacture  about  100,000  of  the 
population  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  Cashmere  and  silk 
shawls,  ribands,  cotten-cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  printed  calico,  jewellery, 
liqueurs,  chemical  products^  gold  and  silver  laoe,  crapes,  tulle,  glue, 
sheet  lead,  musical  strings,  ornamental  paper,  &c.,  are  also  mann- 
ftbctured.  There  are  besides,  numerous  printing-establishments,  dye- 
houses,  metal-foundries,  glasfi-works,  potteries,  tan-yacdsi,  brtwcries^ 
boat-building  yards,  &e. 

Lyon  is  also,  from  its  advantaseons  position,  a  pHice  of  great 
commerce.  The  products,  imported  into  the  town  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, or  for  re-exportation,  are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  soap, 
rice,  chestnuts,  salt,  raw  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  sulphur,  lead,  teazles, 
madder  and  other  dye-stufb,  kc  Timber,  firewood,  building-stone, 
and  asphalte  are  the  chief  articles  brought  down  the  Rhdne  to  this 
city.  Down  the  Sadne  are  brought  timber  of  all  kinds,  oak-staves, 
fire-wood,  charcoal,  tanning-bark,  iron  and  iron-ore,  gypsum,  hay, 
straw,  com,  building-stone,  bricks,  tiles,  &a  Steamers  ply  on  the 
Sadne  to  Ch&lon-sur^adne;  on  the  Rhdne  down  to  Avignon  and  Aries, 
and  up  as  far  as  Seyssel.  The  town  has  communication  with  the 
Rhine  by  the  Canal-du-Rhtee-au-Rfain ;  and  with  Paris  by  the  Sadne 
and  the  canals  that  join  it  to  the  Seine.  Railroads  unite  Lyon  with 
Pbris  and  with  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  St-Etienne,  and  the 
extensive  coal-fields  of  the  department  of  Loire.  A  railway  is  in 
course  of  constroction  southward  to  Avignon,  whence  it  is  completed 
to  Marseille. 

Lyon  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  see  includes  the  depart* 
ments  of  Rhdne  and  Loire.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire,  and 
Rhdne;  and  of  a  University- Academy,  the  Hmits  of  which  comprise 
the  departments  just  named  and  aho  Sadne-et-Loire.  It  is  also  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  Military  Division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Rhdne,  Loire,  Sadne-et-Loire,  Ain,  Is^re,  Hsutes-Alpes,  Drdme, 
and  Ard^he.  There  are  also  in  Lyon  faculties  of  theology  and  the 
sciences,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  college.  The  city  has 
also  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  council  of  Pmd'  Hommes,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts,  a  dio- 
cesan seminary,  a  preparatory  theological  college,  a  school  ot  the  fine 
arts,  a  min^  an  establishment  for  deaf  mutes,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
besides  various  other  literary,  sdentiflc,  and  benevolent  institutions. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Almanac  pour  CAn  1853;  O^cial 
Papert;  VAH  de  Verifier  tea  Dates,  vol.  iii)    [See  StTPPLRMBOT.] 

LYONNAIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Rhdne  and  Loire.  It  was  divided  into  Lyonnais 
proper,  of  which  Lyon  was  the  capital ;  Franc-Lyonnais,  chief  town 
Neufville;  the  Beaujolais,  capital  Villefranche ;  and  the  Forez,  which 
had  Fooun  for  its  chief  town. 

LYa    [Bbloiuv.} 

LYS,  ST.    [Garonne,  Haute.] 

LYTCHBTT    MATRAVEK3,    and     LYTCHBTT     MIi?SXEa. 

[DOBSETSHIRB.] 

LYTHAM.     [Lancashibb.] 
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MAA&    [Mkusb.] 
MAASETK.    [LiscBURO.] 

MAAS-SLUIS,  or  MAASLAND-SLUIS.    [HoLLAin).] 

MAASTRICHT.    [Limburg.] 

MACAIRE,  ST.    [OiROin>B.J 

MACAO,  an  island  at  the  south-western  mouth  of  the  Choo-Eliang 
or  Canton  River  in  China.  It  terminates  to  the  southward  in  a 
peninsula  running  in  the  direction  of  north-east  to  south-west  for  a 
length  of  more  than  two  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile  where 
widest^  and  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  long  narrow 
isthmus  about  100  yards  across.  On  this  peninsular  projection  stands 
the  Portuguese  town  and  settlement  of  Macao ;  the  rest  of  the  island 
ip  held  by  the  Chinese  who  haye  built  a  wall,  with  a  gate  and  guard- 
house in  the  centre,  across  the  isthmus.  The  town  is  built  on 
declivities  round  the  harbour,  the  shore  beneath  being  embanked  so 
as  to  form  a  marine  parade,  backed  by  a  terrace  of  white  houses, 
above  which  Chinese  and  European  houses  are  intermingled.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  church  and  college  of  St  Joseph,  11  other 
churches,  the  senate-house,  and  several  Chinese  temples.  The  house 
in  which  Camoens  wrote  part  of  the  'Lusiad'  still  exists.  The 
harbour  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  town,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Patera,  is  not  deep  enough  for  large  ships ;  these  anchor 
in  the  Macao  roads  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  from  5  to 
10  mUes  E.S.K  from  the  town.  The  Chinese  regulations  permit 
none  but  Portuguese  or  Spanish  vessels  to  trade  at  Macao;  but 
through  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officials,  and  the  readiness  of 
the  Portugese  inhabitants  to  lend  their  names  to  foreigners  who  wish 
to  be  associated  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  the  port, 
vessels  of  other  nations  have  little  difficulty,  generally  speaking,  in 
lading  or  dischaiging  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portuguese  boats.  The 
Portuguese  obtc^ied  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Macao  in  1586, 
and  made  it  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  other  eastern  countries.  For  many 
yean  the  trade  hsjo  been  of  little  importance.  Indeed  Macao  may  be 
said  to  be  a  place  without  any  manufactures  or  commerce  of  its  own. 
It  is  merely  a  plaon  for  landing  goods,  which  are  afterwards  sent  for 
sale  to  Canton.  Goods  imported  (comprising  cotton,  broadcloth, 
camlets,  betel-nut^  tin,  edible  birds'-nests,  rattsms,  saltpetre,  pepper, 
opium,  gold  and  silver,  ftc.)  pay  a  moderate  duty  at  the  Portuguese 
custom-house.  Nr»  cognisance  is  taken  of  goods  exported,  nor  do 
they  pay  any  duty. 

The  population  r{»f  the  peninsula  is  about  13,000,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  Chinert^;  the  whole  island  has  a  population  perhaps 
exceeding  20,000.  The  Chinese  part  of  the  island,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  are  raroly  admitted,  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  and*iB  extremely 
well  cultivated,  being  made  to  yield  all  kinds  of  potherbs  and  vege- 
tables. The  town  receives  its  supplies  from  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
inland  or  from  the  mainland.  "V^en  the  Portuguese  give  offence  to 
the  Chinese  the  gate  of  the  isthmus  is  shut,  and  all  supplies  and 
intercourse  are  cut  off  till  satisfaction  is  niade.  The  Portuguese 
govern  themselves.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and 
senate  composed  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  the  judge,  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants ;  but  all  real  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  mandarin  resident  in  the  town.  The  harbour  of  Macao  is 
defended  by  six  forts.  Besides  the  college  of  St  Joseph  the  Portu- 
guese have  an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Macao  is  about  80  miles  from  Canton.  The  flagstaff  is  in  2T  12'  45' 
N.  lat,  118**  36'  K  long. 

MAC  CARTHT  S  ISLAKD.  .  [Qambu*  Colony  o£] 

MACASSAR.    [Cklbbes.] 

MACCLESFIELD,  Cheshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Prestbury,  is  situated  on  the  river  BoUin,  in  63-  16'  N.  lat,  2*  6' 
W.  long.,  distant  34  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chester,  167  miles  N.W.  by 
N.  from  London  by  road,  and  165^  miles  by  the  North- Western  and 
North  Staffordshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1861  was  39,048.  The  borough  is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  36 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy-  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  Macclesfield  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,078  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  63,322. 

In  1260  the  son  of  Henry  IIL,  as  Earl  of  Chester,  made  Macdes- 
field  a  free  borough.  Various  advantages  were  granted  to  the  burgesses 
in  later  times.  Macclesfield  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  idlk-throwing  trade, 
which  progressively  advanced  from  1808  to  1826,  When  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity.  The  manufacture  is  still  very  considerable. 
Almost  every  variety  of  silk,  including  the  finest  kind,  is  manufactured 
here.  The  mills  are  mostly  situated  on  the  Bollin.  Macclesfield 
possesses  also  several  cotton-factories,  dye-works,  foundries,  and 
breweries.  Small  wares  are  extensively  made.  Coid,  slate,  and  stone 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base  of  a  range 
of  high  land  on  the  border  of  Cheshire  which  forms  part  of  the  mountain 
region  of  Derbyshire.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Qrand  Trunk  and 
P^ik  Forest  canals  passes  close  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus  opens  a 
water  communication  with  most  parts  of  England.  The  town 
contains  four  principal  streets,  diverging  frx>m  the  market-plaoe  in 
various  directions ;  tike  streets  are  parUally  paved,  the  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  sewerage  is  good.  Baths  and  wash-houses  were 
established  in  1860.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building.  A  subscription 
library,  founded  in  1770,  has  above  20,000  volumes,  and  contains  like- 
wise the  public  records.  The  oourt-house  and  jail  are  situated  in  the 
market-place.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

There  are  in  all  seven  churches.  The  oldest  and  finest,  St.  Michael's 
church,  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  in  1278  :  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  rebuilt^  contains  a  painted  window.^  The 
Independents,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  Association 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics  and  Mormons  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1602 
by  Sir  John  Peroyval,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  native  of  Maccles- 
field. It  was  refounded  by  Edward  YI.  The  annual  revenue  is 
1600A  The  number  of  scholars  in  1863  was  39.  A  Commercial 
school  is  also  supported  on  the  foundation,  and  the  Grammar  school 
has  two  exhibitions.  In  the  town  are  National  and  Infant  schools, 
and  schools  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  a  school  of  design,  established  in  1861 ;  a  useful 
knowledge  society,  which  had  618  members  in  1861,  and  2000  volumes 
in  its  library ;  a  museum ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
com  and  butchers'  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  June  21st,  July  11th,  October  iih^  and 
November  1st 

MACEDONIA,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  included  a  considerable  part 
of  Illyria  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedonia  proper  may  be  considered  as 
separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains ; 
from  Illyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus 
and  Bemiis,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindus  also  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus ;  from  McBsia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
called  Orbelusand  Scomius,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus; 
and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river  Strymon.  The  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  was  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwards 
mentioned.  Macedonia  proper,  as  defined  above,  is  watered  by  three 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  the  Lydios,  and  the  Haliacmon, 
all  of  which  flow  into  the  Thermaio  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Saloniki).  The  most 
easterly  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  ^Vxius  (Vardar),  flows 
from  the  ranges  between  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  in  the  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  and  is  increased  by  several  tributaries,  and  particularly 
the  Erigon  (Kuchuk  Kara-su),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  between 
Macedonia  and  Illyria.  The  next  river  to  the  west  of  the  Axius  is 
the  Lydiss  (called  at  the  present  day  Kara  Asmac,  on  the  coast,  and 
Potova  in  the  interior),  which  flowed,  according  to  Strabo  (vii., 
'  Extracts,'  sec  9,  vol  ii  p.  130,  Tauchn.),  through  the  lake  on  which 
Pella  is  situated  into  the  sea.  It  now  joins  the  Axius  about  a  league 
above  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  sea.  To  the  west  of  the 
Lydias  is  the  Haliacmon,  which  flows  from  the  Cambunian  Mountains ; 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the  Lydias  (vii.  127),  but  at  piesent 
it  flows  directly  into  the  sea  to  the  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
AxiuB.  The  Haliacmon  was  called  Astrseus,  probably  from  the  gorges 
of  Bersea;  the  modem  corresponding  names  are  Injdkara  and  yistriiSi&. 
The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  oonaiderable 
distance  in  the  interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  veir 
low  and  marshy.    [Axiua.] 

From  the  mountains  which  divide  Illyria  and  Macedonia  two 
mountain  ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating  the  valleys 
of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius :  the  most  southerly  of 
these  ranges,  which  is  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  was  odled 
Bermius;  and  the  moft  northerly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius, 
Dysorum,  in  one  part  of  its  coiune  at  least  The  only  other  rivers  of 
any  importance  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whose  valleva 
were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  Orbelus  on  the  north  towards  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice. 
The  Strymon  (Struma)  rises  in  Mount  Scomius  and  flows  into  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Orphano).  Not  far  from  the  seft  it  forms  a 
lake,  called  Cdrcinitis  (Kerkine),  into  which  the  Angites  flows  from 
the  eastward.    [Axphipolib.] 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Macedonians  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Some  modems  have  attempted  to  derive  the  name 
from  the  Kittim  mentioned  in  Gen.,  x.  4 ;  Numb.,  xxiv.  24  ;  Jer.,  ii. 
10 ;  Ezek.,  xxviL  6;  Dan.,  xL  80.  In  the  book  of  Maooabees,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim 
(1  Maoc.,  i.  1),  and  Perseus  is  called  king  of  tiie  Kittians  (1  Mace., 
viiL  6).  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name^  there  is  abundant  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  of  Hellenic  race,  and 
that  the  Maoedoniana  themselves  were  an  Ulyrian  people,  though  the 
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ooantiy  must  also  haye  been  inhabited  in  retry  early  times  by  many 
Hellenic  tribes.  The  Qreeks  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  a 
people  not  of  Hellenic  origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of 
these  two  nations.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  Maoedonis 
comprehended  onlv  the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias, 
for  he  observes  that  Macedonia  was  separated  from  Bottisais  by  the 
united  mouth  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  (Herodot,  viL  127.)  How 
far  inland  Herodotus  conceiyed  that  Macedonia  extended  does  not 
appear  from  his  narratiye.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Maee- 
donia  was  originally  called  Emathia  (Plin.,  *  Nat.  Hist.,'  iy.  17 ;  Justin, 
viL  1 ;  GelL,  xiy.  6) ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians 
from  the  earliest  times,  imder  the  ancient  forms  of  Maketso  and 
MakednL  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus  (Herod.,  i  56;  yiii  43),  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

There  are  yarious  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Macedotiian 
monarchy,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  royal  funily  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  Temenus  of  Aigos.  (Herodot,  yiiL  137- 
139  ;  Thuoyd.,  IL  99.)  Perdiccas  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  this  empire,  the  dominions  of  which  were  first  confined  to  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the 
Haliacmon,  but  afterwards  extended  as  far  as  the  Axius,  and  subse- 
quently along  the  coast  as  far  aa  the  Strymon.  Very  little  however 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas  L, 
who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Piaistra- 
tidsB  from  Athens,  &o.  560,  This  monarch  submitted  to  Megabyzus, 
who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by  Darius  after  the  failure  of  his  Scythian 
expedition ;  and  Macedonia  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  till  the  battle  of  Plateea  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  PersiiL 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.,  who  was  obliged 
to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Greece,  but  was  able  on  several 
occasions  to  render  important  services  to  the  Qreoian  cause.  Alexander 
vras  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the  Olympian  games  until  he  had 
proved  his  Argive  descent.  (Herodot,  y.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  The 
time  of  Alexander's  death  is  imoertain,  but  hb  lived  at  least  to  B.a  463 
(Plutarch, '  Gimon,'  c  14.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  IL,  a  ficUe 
and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  alternately  assisted  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interests  or 
policy  dictated.  His  successor  Arohelaus  (B.a  418)  was  l^e  wisest 
monturch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Macedon.  He  effected 
greater  improvements  in  his  kingdom,  according  to  Thucydides,  than 
all  the  other  monarchs  together  who  had  prsoeded  him  (ii.  100).  He 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  his  army ;  he  erected  forts  to  repress 
his  barbarous  neighbours;  Constructed  roads;  and  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  among  his  subjects  a  love  of  Grecian  literature  and  refinements 
He  is  said  to  have  invited  Socrates  to  settle  at  his  oourt^  and  Euripides 
resided  there  during  the  latter  part  of  his  lifeu 

On  the  assassination  of  Archelaus,  B.a  399,  the  greatest  confusion 
prevailed ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Amyntas  IL  (b.o.  393), 
that  anything  like  order  wss  restored  to  the  ooanti7.  But  even  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  Macedonia  was  distracted  by  intestine 
commotions  and  foreign  enemies:  and  on  his  death,  &o.  369,  the 
same  state  of  confusion  prevailea  that  had  followed  the  death  of 
Arohelaus.  Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  IL, 
who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the  supreme  power  for  three  years  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Perdiccas;  but^  in  consequence  of 
abusing  his  trusty  he  was  cut  off  by  Perdiccas,  B.a  364.  Perdiccas, 
after  a  reign  of  five  years^  fell  in  battle  against  the  lUyrians,  b.o.  359, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the  celebrated  Philip,  who 
succeeded  to  a  kingdom  assailed  by  numerous  enemies  and  weakened 
by  intestine  oommotions,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  career  of  Alexander, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  estabUshed  the  short- 
lived Macedonian  empire,  cannot  be  traced  in  a  sketch  like  this.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  in  the  oommotions  consequent 
upon  Alexander's  death  the  royal  fkmily  was  finally  destroyed,  and 
Cassander  obtained  at  first  the  power  and  eventually  the  title  of  king 
of  Macedon«  Cassander  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip,  B.a  296, 
who  reigned  only  two  years ;  and  on  his  death,  in  B.a  294,  his  two 
younger  brotiiers,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respect- 
iDg  the  succession,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  who  reigned  for  seven  years.  He  was  driven  from  bis 
kingdom,  B.C.  287|  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was  however 
deposed  in  his  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months^  by  Lysimaohus, 
king  of  Thrace. 

On  the  death  of  Lysimaohus,  who  fell  in  battle,  ao.  281,  the  country 
remained  in  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  for  many  years.  The  invasion 
of  the  Gauls  from  B.a  280  to  b.o.  278,  and  the  contests  between  the 
numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Eventually  Antigonus  (sumamed  Gonnatas),  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  was  proclaimed  king;  but  he  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus, 
who  again  obtained  the  kingdom  on  his  return  from  Italy.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  regained  possession  of  the  throne,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  B.a  239.    The  two  following  monarchsi 


Demetrius  IL  (b.o.  239-229)  and  Antigonus  II.  (&o.  229-220),  were 
principally  occupied  in  the  Grecian  wars  whic^  followed  the  formation 
of  the  Achaaan  league. 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntas,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal;  but  was 
never  able  to  afford  him  any  effectual  assistance,  in  consequence  of 
continual  wan  with  the  ^tolians  and  Illyrians.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Carthage,  Philip  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Roman  power;  and  aifter  continuing  the  contest  for  a  few 
years,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  victors  chose 
to  grant.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  B.a  178,  who  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans,  and  was  finally  conquered,  B.O.  168.  Mace- 
donia was  not  immediately  cotwerted  into  a  Roman  province,  but  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  were  considered  mdependent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  of  which  the  capitals  were  respectively 
— Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia.  Macedonia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  B.a  142. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
yince  of  Macedonia.  According  to  the  '  Epitomizer '  of  Strabo  (vii.), 
it  vras  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west ;  on  the  north  by  th.e 
mountains  of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope,  and  Hssmus ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Via  Egnatia ;  and  on  the  east  it  extended  ss  far  as  Cypsela  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Macedonia  cannot  be  correct,  since  we  know 
that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Achsea ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provinces,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  Achasa  extended  farther  north  tlian  Uie  south  of  Thessaly. 

Macedonia  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  numerous  tribes, 
whose  names  continued  to  be  given  till  a  late  period  to  y«rious  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  The  most  important  of  these  divisions  were— 
Mygdonia,  Bottiesis  or  Bottissa,  Pieria,  Elimea,  Stvmphalia,  Orestis, 
Lyncus,  Eordia  or  Eordssa,  Emathia,  PaBonia,  and  Chalcidice. 

Mygd<mia,  on  the  Thermaio  Bay,  was  separated  from  tlie  district 
of  Bk>ttis9i8,  or  Bottia>a,  by  the  Axius  (Herodot.,  vii  123) ;  but  its 
boundaries  on  the  east  are  doubtful.  Thucydides  miJEes  it  extend  as 
far  as  the  Strymon  (iL  99);  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon 
under  the  name  of  Bisaltia.  (Herodot,  vii*  115.)  Mygdonia  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Edones,  a  Thraoian  people,  who  were 
expelled  thence  by  the  Temenidea.  (Thucyd.,  ii  99.)  The  principal 
town  in  this  district  was  Therme,  afterwards  called  Thettaloniea  by 
Cassander  in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  (Strabo^ 
vii, '  Excerpta,'  sec.  10,  voL  iL  p.  131.)  It  was  a  laifpe  and  prosperous 
town,  and  exists  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  SalonikL  The 
aposUe  Paul  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  Christian  converts  in  this 
town.  The  lake  Bolbe,  called  at  the  present  day  Betchik,  was  eiUier 
in  or  near  Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i.  58) ;  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  8  mUes  in  breadth.  To  the  west 
of  Bolbe  was  another  and  smaller  lake,  which  is  now  called  St.  Basili. 

The  jBottusit,  or  BoUicea,  of  Herodotus,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Axius,  on  the  west  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  and 
Lydias  (viL  127),  and  on  the  north  by  Emathia.  The  principal  town 
of  Bottiseis  was  Pella,  situated  on  the  lake  through  which  the  Lydias 
flows,  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedon. 
Pella  was  a  small  place  till  the  time  of  Philip,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified.  (Strabo,  yii.  sec.  9,  voL  il  pp.  130, 181.)  The 
ruins  of  Pella  may  still  be  seen  at  AlakilisselL  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lydias  was  the  town  of  Ichnss,  celebrated  for  an  ancient  temple. 
(Herodotus,  viL  123 ;  Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist,'  iv.  17 ;  Mela,  ii.  3 ;  Hesyeh., 
under  'Ixyohip.)  Thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pella,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius  (Pliny,  *  Nat.  Hist.,'  iv.  17),  was  the  ancient 
city  of  BerrhceOy  or  Berosa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xviL  10). 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Pieria,  The  ancient  dis- 
trict of  Maceidonia  originally  intervened  between  BottisBa  and  Pieria. 
According  to  Strabo  (viL  sec.  8,  voL  iL  p^  130),  and  LLvy  (xliv.  9), 
Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dium ;  bat  in  more  ancient  times 
the  name  was  probably  applied  to  all  the  country  between  Macedonia 
and  the  Peneus.  Ptolemy  calls  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Lydias  and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Pieria.  Pieria  was 
celebrete^  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  first  seat  of  the  musea  Pydna, 
the  chief  place  in  this  district,  also  called  Cydna  (Steph.  Bye),  and 
Citron,  according  to  Strabo  (viL  sea  8,  vol.  ii  p.  180),  known  at  the 
present  day  under  the  name  of  Kidros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek 
city,  and  was  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Athenians ;  but  was 
afterwards  taken  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The  battle  between 
Perseus  and  ^milius,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  was  fought  near  Pydna.  South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of 
Dium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  of  which  Livy  has  given  a  short 
description  (xliv.  6, 7).  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Phny, 
*  Nat  Hist,'  iv.  17.)  Forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Pydna  was  Methane 
(Strabo,  viL  sec  8,  vol  iL  p.  130),  at  the  siege  of  which  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lost  an  eye. 

In  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  *  the  valley  of  the  Haliac- 
mon, was  the  district  of  Blimea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Elimiotes.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  Elimea  was  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs,  but  wtm  governed  by  its  own  princes  (iL  89) 
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There  wu  a  nmd  from  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Cambunian 
Mountains  (Livy,  zlii.  68),  and  another  to  iBtolia  (Liyy,  xlilL  21). 

South-weat  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Slymphalia,  which  was 
annexed  to  Macedon  on  the  conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans  (Livy, 
xlv.  80),  together  with  the  country  of  the  Atintani  and  Paravsei,  whioh 
extended  to  the  wast  of  Elimea,  in  Illyria  and  Epirus. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  OnaUa  (Polyb.,  xyili.  80 ; 
Liv.,  xxxiii.  84),  which  probably  deriyed  its  name,  as  Miiller  has 
remarked,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  {ipos,  moun- 
tain), and  not  from  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  Orestse 
appear  to  ha?e  been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  they  were  however  obliged  at  length  to  submit  to 
their  authority,  but  were  declared  independent  again  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans.  (Livy,  xxxiii.  34.)  The  principal 
town  in  this  district  was  Celetrum,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which 
ran  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name  (the  modem  Kastoria,  or  Kesrie). 

Lj/ncuM,  or  LjfneettiSythe  country  of  the  Lyncestee  (Thncyd.,iT.  88, 1 24 ; 
Liv.,  xxtL  25 ;  xxxi.  38 ;  xxxii.  9),  north  of  Orestis,  was  surrounded 
by  mountains  on  all  sides.  It  contained  no  towns  of  any  importance 
except  Heraelea,  which  was  situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  road.  The 
LyncestcB  were  governed  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of 
Arrhibeeus  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd., 
iv.  124.) 

To  the  east  of  Lyncus,  and  north  of  Elimea  and  the  Bermius,  was 
the  district  of  Eordia,  or  JSordtea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias.  The 
Eordians  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  country,  which 
however  still  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Eordia,  by  the  Temenidso, 
and  to  have  settled  afterwards  about  Physca,  which  was  probably  a 
town  in  Mygdonia.    (Thucyd.,  ii  90.) 

Emaihia,  which  wsa  afterwards  limited  to  the  country  north  of 
Bottiaea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  was  the  name,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  by  whioh  the  country  was  originally  called,  accord- 
ing to  many  ancient  writers.  The  chief  town  in  this  district,  ^gcB, 
afterwards  called  JSdessa  ( Vodina),  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  in  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
royal  residence,  it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  the  kint^e.  It  was 
a  lai^e  city  in  the  time  of  Idvy  (xlv.  80).  It  stood  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
80  milea  west  of  Pella. 

The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
Pteonians :  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Pelagonians,  who  dwelt 
north  of  Lyncestis.  The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia.  The  Agrians,  north-east  of  the  Pelagonians,  were  a  power- 
ful Pseonian  tribe,  living  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  (Strabo,  vii 
s.  18,  vol  ii,  p.  188.) 

The  peninsula  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Thermaic  and 
Stiymonio  gulfs,  was  called  Chalcidiee  from  the  Chalcidians  of 
Eubcea,  who  formed  settlements  in  this  countr^r  in  very  early  times. 
The  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  comprised  in  the  south  three  smaller 
peninsulas :  Pallene,  formerly  called  Phlegra  (Strabo,  vii.  s.  12. ;  vol 
JL  p.  181),  between  the  Thermaic  and  Toronaic  gulfii;  Sithonia, 
between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitio  gulfs ;  and  Acte,  as  Thucydides 
calls  it  (iv.  1 09),  or  Athos,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  22),  between 
the  Singitio  and  Strymonio  gulfii.  [Athos.]  The  peninsitla  of  Chalci- 
dioe,  tc^ether  with  the  three  smaller  peninsulas,  contained  several 
important  towns,  whioh  are  frequently  mentioned  In  Grecian 
history. 

Pohdad,  afterwards  called  Oauanndria  from  Cassander,  king  of 
Maoedon,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thucyd,  i.  56),  stood  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  the 
mainland.  It  sent  300  men  to  Plat»a  (Herodot,  ix.,  28),  and  after  the 
Persian  war  was  subject  to  the  Athenians.  Potida»  revolted  from 
Athens,  B.a  48!S ;  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years, 
when  the  Potidseans  surrendered  and  were  allowed  to  quit  the  place. 
A  mutilated  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  now  in  Uie  British  Museum, 
commemorates  the  courage  of  those  Athenians  who  fell  in  a  battle 
before  this  town,  B.a  482.  An  Athenian  colony  was  afterwards  sent 
to  occupy  the  town.  (Thucyd.,  it  70.)  It  subsequently  fell  under 
the  power  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and  continued  from  that  time  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  kings.  The  other  towns  of  Pallene  wer« 
Aphytis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus ;  Mende,  a  colony  of 
Eretria  in  Eubosa  (Thucyd.,  iv.  128),  which  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians, B.O.  428,  and  was  retaken  by  Nidas  and  Nicostratus;  and 
Scione,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pellenians  frt>m  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  also  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  B.O.  428,  but 
was  retaken,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  cruelty ;  the  town 
and  lands  were  afterwards  given  to  the  Plateoana.    (Thucyd.  v.  82.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Qulf  was  the  important  town  of 
Olynthua,  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Erethrians  of  Euboaa.  [Oltn- 
THUB.]  The  chief  town  in  l^thonia  was  Torone,  on  the  south-western 
coast,  which  was  also  pobably  founded  by  the  Euboeans.  Torone 
was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  was  ef entually  united  to  the 
Macedoman  monanhy  by  Philip. 

The  peninsuU  of  Aot^,  or  Athos,  was  inhabited  In  the  time  of 
Thucydides  by  a  few  people  of  Chalddic  origin,  but  principally  by 
Pelasgians,  Biaalta),  Creetonians,  and  Edones,  who  dwelt  in  small 
fortified  villages.  (Thuoyd.,  iv.  109.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  penin- 
■nla  was  Mount  Athos.  The  canal  which  Xerxes  out  across  the  isthmus 


can  still  be  distinctly  traced.  Acanthus,  situated  on  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  was  once  an  important 
town.  [Athos.]  Th^  chief  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcirlice  were  Chalois  and  Apollonia,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xvii.  1). 

The  Via  Egnatia, '  whioh  formed  one  great  line  of  communication 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byzantium,  commenced  at  Apollonia 
in  Illyria,  and  was  joined  at  Clodiana  on  the  Genusua  by  the  Via 
Candavia,  from  Dyrraohium,  whioh  however  is  also  called  the  Via 
Egnatia.  (Strabo,  vii  sec.  8.)  The  Via  Egnatia  entered  Macedonia 
in  the  district  of  Lyncus,  and  passed  by  tho  towns  of  Edesaa,  Pella^ 
Thessalonica,  Apollonia,  and  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered  Thrace. 

MACERATA-E-CAMERI'NO,  a  province  of  the  Papal  States, 
forming  ^art  of  the  old  division  called  the  Marches,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Ancona  and  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  S.  by  the  Adriatic, 
W.  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  S.  by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fermo- 
ed-Ascoli.  Its  area  is  1173  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1848 
was  264,080.  The  country  slopes  towards  the  noHh-east  from  the 
foot  of  the  central  Apennine  chain  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Potenza,  Chienti,  and  Musone,  which  rise  in 
the  Apennines  and  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  province  of  Macerata  is  in  part  very  mountainous  and  barren ; 
but  the  valleys  and  plains  towards  the  sea-ooast  produce  abundanoe 
of  com,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and  very  good  silk.  The  coa«it 
along  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour  which  deserves  the  name.  Recanati 
has  an  anchoring-place  for  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Poteftza,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  following  i—Mn^xTtUa,  on  a  hill  in  a  fine 

country  watered  by  the  Chienti,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  16,000 

inhabitants.   It  has  several  churches  and  convents  with  good  paintings, 

a  college,  and  a  university  with  a  library  containing  20,000  volumes,  a 

'  court  of  appeal,  a  handsome  town-house,  and  sovend  fine  private 

I  palaces,  amongst  which  the  Palace  Compagnoni  is  the  most  remark- 

'  able.     Macerata  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate. 

It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  bom,  silk,  and  cattle. 

IfOreto  is  famous  for  its  aanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  called  the  Santa 
Casa,  or  Holy  House,  which  is  said  to  be  the  house  in  which  the 
Virgin  Maiy  lived  at  Nazareth,  and  to  have  been  miracuIousW  carried, 
first  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  above  the  town  of  Fiume  in  Dalmatia, 
and  finally  in  1204  to  its  present  site,  on  a  hill  about  15  milea  S.B. 
from  Ancona,  and  8  miles  from  the  Adriatic  coast    The  ground  on 
which  the  house  was  deposited  belonged  to  a  woman  named  Lauretta, 
whence  the  name  of  Loreto.    The  city  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  sanctuary  is  well  built,  and  contains  8000  inhabitants.  The  square 
in  which  the  church  called  Chiesa  della  Santa  Casa  is  situated  is  occu- 
pied on  one  side  by  a  house  belonging  to  the  Jesuits ;  on  the  other 
side  by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  a  noble  building,  erected  after 
designs  by  Bramante;  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  seated,  and  giving  the  benediction.    Over  the  central  door 
of  the  facade  of  the  church,  whioh  forms  the  third  side  of  the  square,  k 
a  fuU-length  bronae  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Girolamo 
Lombardo.    The  great  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  three  superb 
bronze  doors,  whioh  are  divided  into  compartments,  filled  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  various  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  the  triumphs  of  the  Church.    The  Campanile,  which  is  of 
great  height,  was  designed  by  VauvitelU ;  it  exhibits  a  combination  of 
the  four  orders,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid  containing 
B  bell  22,000  lbs.  weight    The  vault  of  the  nave  is  painted  in  cbiaro- 
oscuro,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Huly 
Scriptures.    But  the  great  wonder  of  this  celebrated  church  is  the 
Santa  Casa  itself,  whioh  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation  and  Incarnation,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Holy  Family  after  the  return  from  Egypt.     It  ie  a 
small  brick  house,  with  one  door  facing  the  north  and  one  window 
facing  the  west,  and  it  is  built  in  the  rudent  manner.    Above  the  fire- 
place is  a  celebrated  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Josus, 
reputed  to  have  been  sculptured  by  St  Luke :  it  is  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  quite  black  with  age.    The  Santa  Casa  is  cased  with 
white  marble,  and  this  casing  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
modem  art    It  was  designed  by  Bramante,  and  executed  by  Sanso- 
vino,  Oorolamo  Lombardo,  Bandinelli,  John  of  Bologna,  and  other 
illustrious  artists.    The  casing  forms  four  fh>nts,  each  of  which  is 
covered  with  sculptures  in  relief.    The  western  frY>nt  presents  the 
Annunciation  by  Sansovina  characterised  by  Vaaari  as  a  'divine  work,' 
with  smaller  tablets  on  which  are  sculptured  representations  of  the 
Visitation  and  of  St  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Bethlehem  by 
Sangallo ;  and  in  the  angles  are  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
by  Sansovino  and  Qirolamo  Lombardo  reepectivdy.    On  the  southern 
front  is  the  Nativity,  another  grand  work  by  Sansovino.    Tlie  eastern 
fh>nt  presents  the  fine  bas-reliefs  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Holy  House  at 
Loreto,  the  Death  and  Burial  of  the  Ble«ed  Vfagin,  Ac.,  by  Nieolft 
Tribolo.    On  the  northern  ftont  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nativity  d  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  SposaUzio,  and  several  prophets^  by  Sansovino^ 
Bandinelli,  and  Raffisele  da  Montelupo.    The  baptistrf,  or  font,  is  a 
noble  woric  in  bronze,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  great  merit,  repre- 
senting the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour,  and  several  other  scriptural  snb>- 
Jeots.     The  side  chapels  are  ornamented  with  fine  mosaics,  from 
pictures  by  great  masters,  with  bas-reliefs,  fresgoes,  and  paintings^ 
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The  chapel  of  the  Treasury  is  remarkable  for  the  freBooee  of  ita  roo^ 
which  represent  the  leadiog  eyents  in  the  life  of  the  Bleeaed  Yiigin. 
The  treasury  contains  a  rich  collection  of  oostly  offerings. 

^ecanati,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Loreto,  on  the  Musone,  near  the 
Adriatic,  has  4050  inhabitants,  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches, 
conyents,  and  some  fine  palaces.  There  is  an  aqueduct  from  Becanati 
to  Loreto  for  the  water  supply  of  the  latter  dty.  ToUnHno,  farther 
inlsnd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cbienti,  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
has  9437  inhabitants  and  an  interesting  cathedraL  By  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  (1797)  the  Pope  ceded  the  Bomagna  to  the  F^nch.  Came^ 
fine,  the  ancient  Cbrnmnum,  is  an  old  town  among  the  Apenuines,  and  a 
biihop's  see,  with  5500  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  a  imiyersity,  seyeral 
churches  and  conyents,  and  some  silk-factories.  Camerino  has  been 
recently  made  the  capital  of  a  separate  delegation,  which  comprises 
311  square  miles  of  the  ares^  and  38,415  of  the  population  given 
aboye.  Fabriano,  farther  north,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants, 
manufactories  of  paper  and  parchment,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wool  San  Severino  has  3000  inhabitants.  MoUelica,  is  an  old  waUed 
town,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

MACHECOUL.    [LoiRB-IzrvidtiEUBi.] 

MACHYNLLETH,  Montgomeryshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Machyn- 
lleth, is  situated  in  52"  35'  N.  lat.,  3*  51'  W.  long.,  distant  35  miles 
W.  from  Montgomery,  and  205  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1673;  it  forms  one  of 
the  Montoomery  district  of  boroughs  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  liying  is  a  rectory  in  ^e  archdeaconry  of 
Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  Machynlleth  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  116,647 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,116. 

The  town  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dulas  with  the  Doyey.  It 
is  neatly  and  regularly  bmlt,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  streets, 
which  are  wide,  and  contain  some  good  houses.  There  is  a  plain 
town-hall  and  market-house.  The  ancient  building  in  which  Owen 
Olyndwr  held  the  parliament  or  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  Wales 
in  1402,  by  which  his  title  to  the  principality  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged, is  still  standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
in  1827.  The  Wesleyan  and  Calyinistic  Methodjsts,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  is  a  large  National 
schooL  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is 
that  of  'webs,*  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  coarse  flannels^  Tanning 
is  carried  on.  Lead-ore  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slate  is 
quarried.  Salmon-trout  and  sewin  are  taken  in  the  riyer  Doyey,  and 
during  the  season  Maohynlleth  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  six  faxn  in  the  year. 

MACKENZIE  BIYEB.    [Hudson's  Bat  TbrritobubiJ 

mACON,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  occupies  the  site  of  Matiaeo, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  jEdui,  mentioned  by  CsBsar  {'  Be  Bell.  QalL,' 
vii.  90).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii '  (in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Castrum),  and  is 
noticed  for  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  It  suffered  much  from  Attila. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks ;  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  under  Boson,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Bouigogne  xmder  the  later  dukes.  It  was  much  injured  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  Before  the  first  French  Beyolution 
it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

M&con,  now  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  SaAnO'et-Loire, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  in  46''  18'  24"  N.  lat, 
4**  50'  18"  £.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  605  feet  above  the  sea ;  275 
miles  S.S.E.  by  xuilway  from  Paris,  41  miles  N.  from  Lyon,  and  has 
12,658  inhabitsiita  in  the  commune.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  Sa6ne,  along  the  bank  of  which 
there  is  a  noble  quay,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  Alps.  A 
green  island  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  quay ; 
and  an  ancient  bridge  of  twelve  arches  connects  the  town  with  the 
suburb  of  SL-Laurent  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain.  The  streets  of  M&con  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved : 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  substantially  built  The  ramparts  of  the 
town  have  been  demolished  and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades. 
The  former  cathedral  was  ruii^  in  the  first  Bevolution,  but  the 
episcopal  palace  escaped,  and  is  now  used  for  the  prefect's  residenoa 
The  chief  public  buildings  are— the  town-hall,  which  contains  a 
theatre  and  public  library;  the  general  hospital,  on  the  parade; 
the  church  of  St-Yincent;  and  the  prison.  Among  the  Boman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Janus. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  wines 
of  the  district,  com,  hoops,  staves,  cattle,  &c.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  blankets,  leather,  earthenware,  docks,  and  watches.  M&con 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  it  has  also 
a  coUegOy  and  a  primary  normal  schooL 

Mdcon  had  in  the  middle  ages  ooupts  of  its  own.  Their  county 
constituted  the  district  of  the  MAoonnais,  which  nearly  coincided  with 
the  present  arrondissement  of  M&con.  St  Louis  purchased  the 
dounty  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown.    [BouBOOOirs.] 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  Ftotnct^  Anmmrepour  VAn  1853.) 

MACON.    [Qeoroia,  U.S.] 

MACQUARIE  RIVER.    [New  South  Walks.] 


MACBOOMy  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sullane,  and 
on  the  road  from  Code  to  KiUamey,  in  61*  55'  N.  kt,  8**  55'  W.  long., 
distant  by  road  24^  miles  W.  from  Cork,  and  182}  miles  aW.  by  a 
from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  3727,  besides  2124  in  the 
workhouse.  'Macroom  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  oi  179,108  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
87,394.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  occupied  in  great  part  by  cabins  and  other  mean  dwellings. 
Near  the  centre  are  some  good  houses  and  shops.  The  parish  church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  diapel,  the  seisions-houae  and  bridewell,  and  a 
market-house,  the  dispensary,  and  the  Union  workhouse  are  the  public 
edifices.  Petty-sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
12th  day  of  May,  July,  September,  and  Noyember.  There  is  a  large 
weekly  market  Macroom  Castle  is  a  fine  old  structure  overhanging 
the  river. 

MADAGASCAR  (called  by  the  natives  Madecaase),  a  huge  island 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  240  nules  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  extends  from  12''  to  25"  45'  a  lat,  and 
between  48**  and  51""  £.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape 
Ambr^,  and  Cape  St  Mary,  it  is  960  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
from  200  to  500  miles ;  it  is  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  225,000 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  extent  of  France.  The 
most  eastern  and  western  points  of  the  island  are  Cape  East  and  Cape 
St'Fehx  respectively.  It  is  sepsrated  from  the  continent  of  Africa 
by  the  Channel  of  Mosambique. 

The  eastern  coast  runs  in  the  direction  of  north  by  east,  and  nesrly 
in  a  straight  line,  being  indented  only  by  the  bay  of  Antongil,  which 
runs  up  into  the  island  to  the  west  of  Cane  Baldriok,  and  Cape  East. 
The  western  side  of  the  island  has  a  much  more  sinuous  outline;  the 
part  of  the  coast  that  fitoes  the  north-west^  between  Cape  Ambr^  and 
Cape  St  Andrew,  presents  several  small  inlets — Chimpaiki,  Narinda, 
Majambo,  and  Bembatooka ;  on  the  southern  part,  between  the  Crab 
Islands  and  the  Barracouta  Islands,  are  Murderers  Bay  and  the  Bay 
of  St  Augustina  Cape  St  Andrew  is  nearly  in  16°  a  lat ;  between 
it  and  Mozambique  laland  the  Channel  of  Mozambique  is  narrowest, 
being  about  240  miles  across.  The  Comoro  Isles,  and  near  the 
African  coast  the  Querimba  Islands,  lie  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
tiie  channel,  in  which  are  numerous  small  islets ;  of  these  we  can  only 
name  the  Juan-de-Nova  Islands  in  its  narrowest  part^  and  Europa 
Island  opposite  Murderers  Bay,  and  near  40°  S.  long.  The  most  im« 
portent  island  on  the  eastern  coast  is  that  of  St  Maiy,  which  lies 
south  of  Antongil  Bay,  and  is  occupied  by  the  French. 

A  mountain  range  traverses  Madagascar  in  its  whole  length ;  some  of 
the  summits  rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  The  eastern 
and  western  slopes  of  this  range  are  furrowed  by  numerous  riyers,  many 
of  which  trayerse  lakes  and  form  cascades  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
course.  Its  ofisets  coyer  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  and  in  some 
places  approach  to  the  yery  shores  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  north 
between  Cape  Passadava  and  Cape  Ambr^  where  we  stupendous 
peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  head  not  &r  from  the  shore,  and  also  near 
Cape  St  Andrew  on  the  west  coast.  But  between  G^pe  St  Andrew 
and  Cape  Passadava  a  low  marshy  plain,  crossed  by  several  riyers, 
extends  along  the  shore  and  runs  60  or  80  miles  inland.  The  bays, 
harbours,  and  riyers  which  indent  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  which 
are  mentioned  above,  are  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatook&  The  eastern 
coast  is  high  and  rocky  from  Cape  Ambr^  to  the  bay  of  Antongil,  one 
of  the  most  spacious  harbours  of  the  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay 
the  shores  are  low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  varying  firom  10 
to  40  miles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  In  the  interior  the  country 
in  many  places  contains  extensiye  plains,  which  are  excellent  pasture- 
ground,  and  frequentiy  posseia  a  soil  adiapted  to  idl  kinds  of  tropical 
plants. 

At  the  entrance  of  St  Augustine  Bay  is  Sandy  Island  (28*  89^ 
a  lat,  44°  E.  long.).  Onglahy  River  falls  into  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Ships  anchor  here  for  provisions,  refreshments,  and  barter.  Large 
fat  bullocks  (with  a  hump),  sheep,  and  goats  are  obtained  for  European 
articles,  such  as  gunpowder,  brass-mdls,  looking-glasses,  musxets, 
ketUes,  scissors,  glass  and  coral  beads,  &o.  Pumpldns,  yams,  sweet- 
potatoes,  limes,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  may  be  had  here.  Ilsh  are 
abundant  Qood  Water  is  got  4  or  5  miles  up  the  riyer,'  which  is 
infested  with  alligators. 

Bembatooka  iSiy,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  ssstuary  of  several 
rivers.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  84  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  (15*  48' 
S.  lat,  46°  28'  E.  long.),  but  inside  it  is  nearly  8  miles  wide.  Under 
Bembatooka  Point,  to  the  north  of  Bembatooka  town,  ships  may  lie 
land-looked  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  bay  is  considered  to 
be  yery  eligible  as  a  commercial  station,  its  shores  being  healthy  and 
easy  of  access.  Prime  bullocks  are  very  numerous  and  cheap,  and 
salt-beef  might  be  prepared  in  any  quantity;  wild  pigs  abound^  and 
rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  French  buy  bullocks  here,  and  have 
them  driven  to  Fort  Dauphin,  on  Antongil  Bay,  where  salt  proyisions  for 
their  navy  and  for  colonial  consumption  are  cured.  The  Arabs  of 
Mascat  frequent  this  port.  Slayes  are  an  article  of  trade.  Bembatooka 
itself  is  a  village,  but  MajungOf  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  ia  a 
large  town^  and  the  harbour  of  Thanaanariye,  the  capital  of  the 
Orahs,  the  most  powarfuli  industrious,  and  dvilised  sntion  of  the 
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iflland.  VeaseU  drawing  15  feet  water  can  proceed  to  Majunga  and 
15  miles  up  the  bay.  From  thia  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer 
Betaibooko,  a  distance  of  10  milea,  there  is  an  eztenaive  lagoon,  deep 
enough  to  be  navigated  by  Teeeela  of  considerable  burden ;  in  spring- 
tides  the  water  rises  20  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  its 
mouth  to  Thanaan^arive  is  a  distance  of  245  miles  by  the  road.  Boats 
sail  160  miles  up  the  Betsibooka ;  from  the  point  where  the  naviga- 
tion terminates  merohandiee  is  carried  overland  to  Thanaan-aiive,  a 
distance  of  about  85  miles.  Following  the  road  from  Majunga  along 
the  river  to  the  capital,  the  count^  is  low  and  swampy  for  60 
miles,  but  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice :  40  miles  farther,  the 
land  is  more  elevated  and  the  rafia-tree  {Sagtu  rqfia)  abounds.  Then 
for  70  miles  a  barren  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance 
of  75  miles  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  country,  in  which  rioCi 
sugarHMme,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Thanaan'Grive,  which  is  described  as  a  close  assemblage  of  numer- 
ous villages,  is  situated  in  18**  56'  S.  lat.»  about  47**  £.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  some  well-built  houses,  and  a  few  in  the 
European  £B«hion  were  erected  in  modem  times,  under  the  reign  of 
Kaddma.  Tamaiave,  a  sea-port  on  the  eastern  coast  (18"*  10'  3.  lat. 
49"  31'  £.  long.),  has  a  good  anchorage  with  a  bard  and  sandy  bottom. 
The  entrance  to  Tamatave  however  is  between  reefs,  and  ships  are 
exposed  to  easterly  winds.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  though  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1819.  To  the  north  of  Tamatave  is 
Foul  Foin^  where  ships  may  anchor  and  procure  provisions  and 
water. 

South  of  Tamatave  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manooroo,  or  Man- 
garow.  It  traverses  an  extensive  country,  which  is  generally  level 
and  of  great  fertility,  and  contains  extensive  pastures.  The  Man- 
garow  seems  to  be  the  most  important  river  which  descends  from 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  interior  mountain  range. 

Antongil  Bay,  called  Manghalees  by  the  natives,  is  named  from  its 
discoverer  Antonio  Oil,  a  Portuguese  captain.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  are  several  small  islands ;  the  largest  of  which  is  Marotto,  in 
IS""  25'  S.  lat.,  about  a  mile  long  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
shore.  Ships  anchor  to  the  north  of  the  island,  on  which  wood  snd 
water  may  be  obtained  :  provisions  are  got  from  the  mainland.  A 
river,  navigable  for  boats,  enters  the  head  of  tiie  bay  north-north- 
west from  the  island.  The  anchorage  of  the  river  is  called  Port 
Choiseul  by  the  French ;  near  it  is  Fort  Dauphin,  named  above. 

St.  Mary  s  Island,  called  Nossi  Ibrahim  by  the  natives,  lies  between 
Foul  Point  and  Antongil  Bay,  and  extends  north-east  by  north  from 
17'*  5"  to  16**  33'  S.  lat  On  the  west  side  of  it  therv  is  a  bay,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  is  Quails  Island.  The  French  occupied  St. 
Mar/s  in  1740  and  again  m  1743.  They  abandoned  it  in  1761  but 
we  believe  they  have  recently  re-occupied  it  and  several  points  along 
the  coast. 

At  another  Fort  Dauphin  (25'  5'  S.  lat,  W  35'  E.  long.)  the  French 
cany  on  a  considerable  trade,  bartering  European  articles  for  rice, 
poultry,  cattle,  turtle,  oranges,  and  other  fruit,  aJl  of  whidi  are  abundant, 
and  exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  coimtry 
about  Fort  Dauphin  is  very  populous,  Uie  natives  living  in  fortified 
villages  built  on  eminences.  Cattle  and  poultry  are  very  abundant, 
large  quantities  of  rice  are  grown ;  beautiful  mats,  doth  from  native 
cotton,  and  various  8(ui&  £rom  vegetable  fibre  are  manufiMtured  by 
the  natives. 

The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  geographical  position.  The  elevated  lunge  in  the  interior,  and 
the  wind  constancy  blowing  from  the  sea,  render  the  heat  support- 
able. The  interior  is  very  healthy,  but  the  low  swampy  coasts  which 
contains  numerous  marshes  and  lakes,  and  in  certain  seasons  large 
sheets  of  stagnant  water,  is  destructive  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 
The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons.  The  first 
occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  then  the 
south-east  monsoons  prevail.  During  the  north-west  monsoons,  which 
blow  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundant^ 
and  sometimes  incessant  for  several  days. 

Madagascar  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil,  and 
produces  nearly  every  kind  of  gram.  Rice  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture ;  it  is  cultivated  either  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with 
little  care.  Other  products  are  manioc,  or  cassava  root,  maise.  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  indigo,  allspice,  black-pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  (which  is  indigenous),  grapes,  and  all 
tropical  fruits.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  are  the  prickly  yam, 
breadfruit,  many  varieties  of  plantain,  and  arrow-root.  The  iSo^^ii* 
rafa  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  ito  leaves,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  ipgenioualy  woven  into  cloth,  which  is  worn  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  naUves.  The  dresses  of  the  higher  classes  are  manufactured 
of  sUk  or  cotton.  The  silk-worms  of  this  island  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  suspend  their  cocoons  from  the  branches  of  trees.  They  feed  on 
^0  leaves  of  Cytitut  Cojan,  or  Pigeon-Pea,  which  is  indigenous  in 
Madagaacar.  By  an  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Urania  spectMo,  a 
glutinous  jmoe  u  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  building  and  thatching  houses.  There  ai^ 
eleven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this  island.  Coffee  has  been 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  succeeds  very  well.  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  and  the  mangrove  abound  aloDg  the  shores.    Forests^  cover  a 


large  part  of  the  island;   the  timber  trees  are  of  great  idae  and 
excellent  quality. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  kept  Wild  swine, 
and  in  parts  wild  cattle,  are  numerous.  The  wild  aas,  wild  large-tailed 
sheep^  and  zebras  abound.  The  large  wild  aninuds  of  the  African 
continent  are  not  met  with,  but  macaucos,  *^imans^  and  serpents 
abound.  Birds  of  beautiAil  plumage  exut  in  great  variety;  the 
pheasant  and  the  wild-duck,  as  elsewhere,  are  highly  prized  as  food. 
Fish  in  great  numbers  frequent  the  ooasts  and  Uie  rivers;  whales 
also  visit  the  shores  during  the  rainy  season ;  sharks  and  crocodiles,  or 
rather  perhaps  alligators,  infest  the  bays  and  rivers.  Beautiful  shells 
are  common  on  the  beach. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  examination  little  is  known  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  island,  except  that  lead,  tin,  iron,  <5bpper, 
mercury,  talc,  rock-salt,  saltpetre,  rock-crystal,  and  precious  stones 
are  stated  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  mountains. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  four  and  five 
millions.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  belong  to  different  races,  which 
have  mixed  together,  and  speak  only  cue  language,  which  contains  a 
great  number  of  Malay  words.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  are 
short,  rather  darker  than  mulattoes,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  and 
flat  faces,  and  large  eyes  and  moutha.  Their  hair  is  long  but  erisptd. 
The  Ovahs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  phuns  in  the  interior  (which  are 
remarkably  fertile  and  populous),  are  in  height  rather  above  the 
European  standard,  portly  in  their  person,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour 
from  deep  black  to  copper,  and  their  hair  is  long  and  lank.  The 
Madagaases  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not 
require  such  substantial  dwellings.  In  sgriculture  and  the  arts  con- 
nected with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Java.  The  Ovahs  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  manu- 
facturing silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in  forging  iron,  which  they  apply  to 
various  purposes^  from  the  blade  of  a  lance  down  to  a  needle,  amd  in 
the  making  of  silver  and  gold  chains,  balances,  and  other  articles,  in 
which  great  ingenuity  is  displayed.  Their  language  is  written  in  the 
Arabic  character.  Their  religion  is  idolatry.  Under  the  reign  of 
Raditma  Christianity  was  much  favoured;  schools  were  established 
by  English  rmssionaries,  who  were  protected  by  the  king ;  but  after  his 
murder  in  1828,  Ranavala  Manjoka,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne^ 
restored  the  old  system  of  Fetidsm ;  and  by  a  royal  edict  of  1835  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  was  forbidden  in  the  island.  The 
French  missionaries  nevertheless  have  still  continued  their  endeavours 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  estabUshments  on  or  near  the  coast 

Madagascar  is  said  to  be  divided  into  22  states,  governed  by 
kings;  but  in  the  present  century  most  of  them  were  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  the  Ovahs  by  King  Kad&ma,  who  died  in  1828.  This 
extraordinary  man,  who  in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  the 
Great,  introduced  into  his  country  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  communication  with  the  English  in  the  Island  of 
Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  missionaries,  and  promoted 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  increased  to  more  than  100,  in  which  nearly  5000  children 
were  instructed.  Several  young  people  were  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
and  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European  mechanics 
were  well  received  and  employed  by  Badiima.  He  introduced  into 
his  army  the  discipline  and  arms  of  the  Elnglish.  Besides  the  Ovahs, 
the  Seclavaa  have  distinguished  themselves,  but  only  as  pirates.  They 
inhabit  the  north-western  shores,  whence  they  send  fleets  oonsist- 
ing  of  several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Mands  and  even  to  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves;  but  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Raddma,  their  conqueror, 
effected  at  the  request  of  the  English,  their  excursions  have  been 
less  numerous  and  destructive.  Still  however  slavery  exists  in 
Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  this  island. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1665,  and  several  others  were  made 
afterwards.  These  settlements  never  prospered,  partly  on  account  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  low  western  coast  where  they  were  formed, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  the  French  have  again  made  aome 
attempts  in  two  or  three  places.  In  1821  they  settled  on  Isle  St  Mary, 
which  is  31  miles  long,  and  frx>m  2  to  3  miles  in  breadth.  This  settle- 
ment is  improving,  though  the  French  at  first  suffered  much  from  the 
climate.  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foul  Point  Bay,  but  it  is 
inconsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements  at  S.  Luce  (24**  44' 
S.  kt),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called  Tholangar  (25"*  5'  &  lat), 
where  the  French  have  built  a  email  fortress^  called  Fort  Dauphin. 
In  these  establishments  the  French  cultivate  sugar,  coffise,  and  other 
tropical  productions,  which  are  sent  to  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  The 
English  of  the  Mauritius  fetch  from  the  harbour  of  Tamatave  rice, 
cattle,  tortoise-shells,  amber,  and  some  minor  articles.  Some  parta 
of  Madagascar  keep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia 

(Owen,  Voyaga  to  the  Shorm  of  Africa  ;  L<md<m  Oeographieal  Jour^ 
fiaZ.  vol.  v.;  Ellis,  Hiitory  of  Madagascar;  Macgregor,  Commerciai 
Statistics,    {See  Supflkmbnt.] 
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MADEIRA,  an  ialuid  belonging^  to  Portugal,  la  aitaatsd  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  82°  80'  and  82*"  50'  N.  lat,  W  40'  and  ir""  20^ 
W.  long.,  and  about  400  milea  ftom  the  north-westem  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  45  miiea  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10  to  16  miles,  but  towards  the 
east  the  island  terminates  in  a  narrow  projection  about  9  miles  long 
and  8  miles  wide,  opposite  the  isle  of  Fora.  The  area  is  about  860 
square  miles.    The  population  is  about  100,000. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather  steep  ascent 
from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards  the  interior,  wnere  the 
highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from  south  of  east  to  the  north 
of  West^  between  Cape  de  St  Laurenfo  on  the  east  to  Cape  de 
Pargo  on  the  west.  Pico  Ruivo,  the  highest  summit,  attains  6165 
feet  above  the  sea-leyeL  Both  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys  and  depressions, 
traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  valleys  contain  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are  formed  on  the  declivities  of  the 
rocks  and  on  artificial  twraoes  on  the  mountain  sides,  to  the  height  of 
2300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down  to  the 
very  shore,  along  which  however  soundings  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
85  to  50  fathoms  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  equable  and  mild.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68**.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below  60* ;  the 
mean  temperature  of  that  season  being  68**.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  hottest  months  (August  and  September)  is  between  78**  and  74° ; 
but  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  African  desert,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  90°.  Madeira  suffers  occasionally  from 
hurricanes.  The  climate  is  considered  very  healthy,  and  many  consump- 
tive persons  withdraw  to  it  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  prolongixig 
their  lives. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island  to  about  750  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the  date  palm-tree^  the 
plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the  sweet  potato,  Indian  oom^  arrow- 
root, coffee,  and  the  American  agave,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  the 
olive-tree,  the  pomegiaoate,  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to  a 
height  of  from  750  to  2500  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  maise,  are  raised ;  and  in  this 
region  ore  also  the  extensive  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important 
article  of  exportation.  Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants  snd  trees  are 
found  wUch  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This  region  contains  also 
extensive  chestnut  forests,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  common  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  Its  surface  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks 
appear  in  many  places.  The  highest  portion  of  the  rocks  is  covered 
with  heath,  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  preserves 
its  verdure  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this  region  being 
frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fogs,  and  subject  to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  and  most  of  them  are  imported.  Cattle  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  sise.  Asses  are  the  most  common 
domestic  animaLs,  and  best  adapted  to  the  roads  of  the  country  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  are  rather  numerous,  as  well  as  fowls.  In 
the  interior  there  are  many  wild  swine  and  rabbits.  Birds  sre  not 
numerous,  and  fish  is  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  sea 
which  surrounds  the  island.  Salt  cod  and  herring  are  important 
articles  of  import. 

Funchal,  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island,  is  on  the 
southern  coast  in  32°  51'  7"  K.  Ut,  16°  54'  7"  W.  long.  It  has  only 
an  open  roadstead,  with  a  rocky  and  very  uneven  anchorage,  in 
which  vessels  are  exposed  to  great  danger  from  November  to  February, 
when  gales  from  the  south-east  and  south-west  prevaiL  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  ships  bound  to  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  or 
the  East  Indies,  as  a  place  of  refreshment,  and  from  it  all  the  produce 
of  the  island  is  exported.  The  town  consists  of  a  pretty  wide  street 
along  the  sea-shore,  where  there  are  several  good  buildings,  and 
numerous  narrow  hmes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
slope  of  the  hiJL  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about  2000,  and 
that  of  the  inhabitanta  to  20,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  four 
forte,  and  has  a  cathedral,  eight  churcheS|  several  convents,  a  theatre, 
and  an  hospital.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square,  planted 
with  exotic  trees.  The  environs  are  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
Foreign  consuls  reside  in  FunchaL 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  with  England  is  considerable.  The 
principal  export  is  wine,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  Madeira  wine  and 
Malvasia  de  Madeira.  The  former  is  cultivated  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  island,  the  latter  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  near  the  village  of 
Machico.  Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruits,  dragonVblood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels  bound  to 
more  remote  places.  The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  com, 
fiirii  (herring  and  cod),  oil,  salt-beef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  was  discovered  about  1420  by  Qonzalves  Zuoo.  It  was 
then  covered  with  forests,  whence  its  name  is  derived,  Madera  in 
Spani^  signifying  wood.  The  forest  was  set  on  fire,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  oonflanation  lasted  seven  years.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  culture  of  sugar  and  wine 
was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the 
islands  in  the  West  Indien  were  settled;  but  upon  that  event  the 
culture  decreased,  and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 
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About  40  miles  N.E.  from  Madeira  lies  the  small  island  of  Porto 
Santo.  It  is  a  basaltic  rock,  which  does  not  exceed  500  feet  in  height 
Indian  com  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  for  consumption,  and  a 
little  wine  for  exportation.  The  population  amounts  to  about  1400,  of 
whom  600  live  m  the  small  town  of  Porto  &mto,  the  roadstead  of 
which  is  much  exposed  to  southerly  winds.  The  island  is  destitute 
of  trees  and  has  only  one  spring.  It  has  a  bleak  and  barren  look. 
There  are  several  small  rocky  islets  near  Porto  Santo. 

To  the  south-south-east  of  Cape  St  Lauren90  are  three  smaU  basaltic 
rocks,  lying  in  a  row  from  north  to  south.  They  are  called  Ilhaa 
Dezertat,  and  are  only  inhabited  by  sea-fowl,  but  they  are  visited  from 
Madeira  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the 
greatest  part  of  their  surface  is  covered. 

MADEIRA,  RIO.    FBRAnL.] 

MADELEY,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Madeley,  is  situated  in  52°  88'  N.  lat,  2°  26' 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  140  miles 
N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8525. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Hereford.  Madeley  Poor-Law  Union  contams  12  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  27,951  acres^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
27,627. 

Madeley  is  situated  about  a  mile  ftom  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a  Grecian 
stmcture,  erected  in  1796.  A  second  church  has  just  been  erected. 
In  Madeley  are  National  and  British  schools ;  and  at  Ironbridge  are 
a  dispensary  and  savings  bank.  The  extensive  coal-  and  iron-works  of 
Goalbrookdale  are  in  Madeley  parish.  The  products  of  this  vast 
manufacturing  district  are  exported  and  distributed  by  the  Severn 
and  by  several  canals.  An  iron  bridge,  the  first  erected  in  the  country, 
here  crosses  the  Severn,  and  consists  of  one  arch  with  a  span  of  100 
feet  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  a  manti&cture  of  coal-tar. 
China-ware  is  manufactured  at  Coalport  The  market-day  is  Friday. 
Two  fairs  sre  held  annually  at  Ironbridge. 

MADISON.      [INDIAHA.] 
MADLET.      [HBRBFORSBHIIIB.1 

MADRAS,  Presidency  of.  The  presidency  of  Madras  comprises 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  including  part 
of  the  Circars  and  the  whole  of  the  Caraatic  on  tiie  eastern  side, 
and  extending  across  so  as  to  include  Canara,  Malabar,  &&,  on  the 
western  side.  The  distribution  of  the  presidency  into  Regulation 
Districts  and  Non-Regulation  Districts,  and  also  the  total  area  and 
population,  are  stated  in  the  article  Hindustan.  The  government  of 
the  presidency  is  conducted  by  a  Governor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  a  council  of  three  members,  and  secretaries 
of  the  political,  civil,  and  military  departments.  The  total  net  revenue 
of  the  presidency  for  the  year  1851-52  was  3,704,0482. ;  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,204,278^ 

MADRAS,  the  capital  city  of  tibe  presidency  of  Madras,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan,  in  13°  4'  N.  lat,  80°  16'  E.  long. 
In  1639  a  factory  was  established  here,  and  a  fortress  was  built  to 
protect  it,  which  was  named  Fort  St  George.  This  name  was  formerly 
given  to  the  presidency  and  the  city,  and  is  still  occasionally  used,  as 
Fort  William  is  for  Calcutta.  The  entire  population  of  Madras  pro- 
bably amounts  to  300,000,  and  there  are  several  populous  suburban 
villages. 

The  largest  portion  of  Madras  is  called  the  Black  Town,  from  its 
being  inhabited  by  the  native  population.  The  Black  Town  is  north 
of  Fort  St  George,  and  both  are  situated  close  to  the  shore,  on  level 
ground,  with  a  lai^e  open  space  called  the  Esplanade  between  theuL 
The  Black  Town  contains  many  good  streets,  especially  one  very  hand- 
some street  in  which  Europeans  reside ;  but  the  houses  of  most  of 
the  Europeans  occupy  a  space  of  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  Black 
Town  and  the  fortress.  These  houses  are  placed  without  any  arrange- 
ment into  streets ;  they  are  generallv  one  storv  in  height,  and  are 
shaded  with  trees,  and  inclosed  by  hedges  of  bamboo  and  prickly 
pear.  St  Gorge's  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure ;  and  at 
Vepery  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  gothic  churches  in  Hindustan.  The 
Government  House,  which  adjoins  the  Esplanade,  is  a  handsome 
structure ;  detached  from  it  is  a  large  banqueting-house.  Madras 
gives  title  to  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church,  and  is  the  principal 
station  in  South  India  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  the  city 
are  several  endowed  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  coast  has  no  indentation,  nor  has  Madras  any  harbour  or  pier. 
A  heavy  swell  rolls  in  shore  throughout  the  year,  and  vessels  anchor 
in  the  open  roads  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  landing  passengers  and  goods. 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  Biadrid 
[Castilla.  la.  Nusya],  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  extensive 
table-Und  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  in  the  middle  of  Spain,  in  40°  25' 
N.  lat,  3°  42'  W.  long.  Though  it  is  the  residence  of  the  court  and 
of  the  chief  civil  and  military  authorities,  it  is  only  designated  a  villa 
(town),  not  a  dudad  (city) ;  it  is  not  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  no 
cathedral  The  circumference  is  about  five  miles,  and  it  has  no 
suburbs.    The  population  in  1845  was  216,745. 

Madrid  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  the 
range  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  to 
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the  norih.  The  eummer  heat  is  ezoessive,  especially  when  the  wind  ia 
from  the  Bouth-east,  the  average  summer  temperature  being  76*  4' 
Falir.;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  90%  and  even  100*".  The  winters  are 
very  cold,  especially  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  the  mean 
winter  temperature  being  43*1 "  Fahr. ;  but  it  sometimes  sinks  to  18* 
Standing  in  a  wide  and  arid  plain,  without  the  shelter  of  trees,  and 
overlooked  by  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  it  a 
subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  producing 
pulmonacy  and  other  diseases^  which  are  often  fatal  The  average  of 
deaths  is  1  in  28. 

Madrid  is  built  on  and  around  several  low  hills,  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Manzanares,  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  Guadarrama  Moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Jarama,  an  af&uent  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Manzanares  is  sometimes  dried  up  in  the  summer ;  but  in  the  winter, 
and  more  especially  during  the  rains  of  spring,  it  is  occasionally 
swollen  to  a  wide  and  rapid  torrent,  which  however  soon  passes  away. 
It  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  the  Puente  de  Segovia  is  the 
largest;  it  1b  a  solid  and  handsome  structure  of  stone,  built  by 
Herrera,  695  feet  long,  and  31  feet  wide.  The  Puente  de  Toledo 
and  the  Puente  de  Casa  del  Campo  are  also  of  stone.  The  Puente 
de  San  Isidro  is  an  old  bridge  of  wood,  and  the  Puente  Verde  is  a 
modem  bridge  of  wood,  painted  green — ^whence  the  name. 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  20  feet  high,  and  is  entered 
by  15  gates,  5  of  which  are  principal.  Some  of  the  approaches  have 
a  gentle  ascent  between  rows  of  trees,  and  terminate  in  handsome 
arched  gateways,  mostly  of  granite.  The  Puerta  de  AlcaM  is  particu- 
larly handsome. 

The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches  is  anything 
but  inviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of  churches  and  con- 
ventual buudiDgs,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  sterility  of  the 
neighbouriiood,  and  the  total  absence  of  villas,  pleasure-gardens,  or 
other  ornamental. buildings,  such  as  usually  indicate  the  approach  to 
a  great  dty,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  a  veiy  gloomy  and  forbidding 
appearance.  The  interior  however  is  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The 
form  is  somewhat  circular,  or  rather  that  of  a  square  with  the  comers 
rounded  oK  The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  in 
these  streets  the  houses  are  well  built,  four,  five,  and  six  stories  high, 
with  basements  of  granite,  the  rest  of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  generally 
painted.  Each  house  contains,  as  in  Paris,  several  families,  who 
occupy  the  different  floors.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  obtained 
mostly  from  oiL  There  are  several  large  and  handsome  public 
buildings^  and  more  than  30  public  fountains,  several  of  which  are 
handsome  structures.  The  water  is  obtained  from  springs  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  filtering,  naturally  through 
coarse  sand  and  gravel,  and  ia  pure.  Much  of  the  washing  of  clothes 
is  performed  in  the  bed  of  the  Manzanares,  and  the  articles. are  spread 
out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  gravelly  banks.  The  whole  of  the 
interior,  as  to  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  Madrid  is  an  open  space  of  no  great  extent 
called  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  the  east  gate  having  formerly 
stood  there.  From  this  spot  some  of  the  principal  streets  diverge-— 
the  Calle  de  Alcaic  eastward,  the  Calle  Mayor  westward,  the  Calle  de 
Montera  northward,  and  the  Caile  de  las  Carretas  souUiward.  The 
Puerta  del  Sol  is  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes ;  for  the  men  of 
business  and  for  the  idle.  It  is  continually  thronged  with  company. 
The  Calle  de  AlcM  runs  east-north-east  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol;  it 
has  a  gentle  rise,  is  planted  with  acacia-trees,  and  widens  gradually  as 
it  approaches  the  Prado  (meadow),  which  is  an  extensive  district, 
including  a  park  (the  Campo  Grande),  a  botanic  garden,  a  Campo 
Santo  or  cemetery,  the  Palacio  del  Buen  Retire,  and  the  artillery- 
banracks.  The  principal  square  (Plaza  Mayor)  is  a  short  distance 
west-south-west  from  tne  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  from  it  extends  the  Calle 
de  Atocha  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  and  the  Calle  de  Toledo 
southward.  There  are  altogether  upwards  of  40  squares,  but^  with 
the  exception  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  Plaza  de  Cebada,  and  one  or 
two  others,  they  are  mostly  of  small  size.  The  Plaza  Mayor  is  quadri- 
lateral, 434  feet  by  334  feet,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  stone  buildings 
six  stories  high,  ornamented  with  pillars  of  gray  granite,  which  form 
a  fine  piazza  sJl  round. 

Madrid,  as  already  observed,  has  no  cathedral,  and  not  one  of  the 
seventy  churches  which  it  contains  is  worthy  of  special  description. 
The  royal  palace  (Palacio  Real)  is  a  magnificent  structurei  It  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  Madrid,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  of  the 
Moors,  which  was  inhabited  by  Philip  IL  and  his  successors  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1734.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  by 
Philip  v.,  and  was  continued  by  his  successors.  It  is  a  square  of 
470  feet  each  side,  and  is  100  feet  high.  The  basement  is  of  granite 
rusticated,  the  upper  part  of  a  white  stone  which  glitters  in  the  6un 
like  pure  white  marble.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly 
style,  but  was  greatly  injured  by  the  French  during  their  occupation 
of  Madrid.  The  Patio,  or  interior  courts  is  240  feet  each  side.  The 
Palacio  del  Buen  Retire  is  in  the  Pkado  at  the  east  end  of  Madrid. 
It  was  built  by  Philip  IV.  as  a  summer  residence.  It  occupies  an 
eminence.  A  wide  esplanade  separates  it  from  the  artillery-barracks 
(Cuartel  de  ArtiUeria),  and  near  it  is  a  new  theatre.  Extensive  gardens, 
well  laid  out  and  well  kept,  are  attached  to  the  palace,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  have  recently  been  opened  to  the  public.    Near  the 


Palacio  del  Buen  Retiro  ia  the  Moaeo  de  Pinturaa  (Picture  Gallery), 
the  largest  and  finest  oollection  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  2000 
pictures,  among  which  are — 62  by  Velasquez,  46  by  Murillo,  58  by 
Ribera,  62  by  Rubens,  22  by  Vandyke,  48  by  Titian,  10  by  Raffaeile, 
and  oUier  masters  in  a  like  proportion,  ^ust  outside  the  Puerta  de 
Alcalll  is  the  Piaza  de  Toros  (Bull-Arena),  a  large  circular  straoture 
capable  of  containing  14,000  spectators.  It  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  are  given  to  the  public  charities.  In  the  summer 
there  is  a  bull-fight  every  Monday  afternoon.  The  Armoury,  a  fine 
building  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  is  near  the  Palacio  Real  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautifol  specimens  of  armour  in  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  contains  several  complete  suits  of 
armour  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ferdinand  V.,  Charles  V.,  the 
Great  Captain,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  de  Paredes,  and  other  illus- 
trious Spauiai^sls.  The  centre  of  a  gallery  227  feet  in  len^h  is  filled 
with  steel-clad  warriors  on  foot  and  horseback.  Swords,  shields, 
helmets,  and  fire-arms,  are  contained  in  glass-cases.  The  new  parlia- 
ment house  (Palacio  del  Congreso)  is  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes.  It 
is  built  in  imitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Calle  de  Alcald,  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  is  the 
Aduana  (Custom  House),  a  large  and  handsome  quadrilateral  structure, 
built  in  1769.  The  Real  Acadamia  de  San  Fernando  is  near  the 
Aduana.  It  contains  about  300  pictures  of  no  great  merit,  and  has  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  (Gabinete  de  Ciencias  Katurales),  in  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  semi-foesil  known,  the  huge  Megathe- 
rium, which  was  found  in  1789  about  thirteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  chiefly  from  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  The  post-office  (Caaa  de 
Correos)  is  a  large  square  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Puerta  del 
Sol.  It  was  originally  buUt  as  a  palace  for  Carlo  III.  Adjoining,  to 
the  west,  are  the  mau  and  post-horse  establishments  (Casa  de  Posta*)). 
The  town-hall  (Casa  de  Ayuntamiento)  is  a  structure  of  the  16th 
century.  The  ptock-exchauge  (Bolsa  de  Comercio)  was  established  in 
1831 ;  it  is  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  The  Biblioteca  Naoional  contains 
about  200,000  volumes.  It  is  rich  in  Spanish  books  and  maaascripta. 
It  is  open  daily  from  10  to  3.  The  Biblioteca  de  San  Isidro  has  a 
good  collection  of  books  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
theatres  are — Teatro  del  Principe,  Teatro  de  la  Cruz,  Tefttro  del 
Circo  (gymnastics),  Teatro  del  Museo  (built  in  1838),  Teatro  del 
Instituto  (buUt  in  1845),  Teatro  de  Variedades  (built  in  1843),  Teatro 
de  Buena- Vista,  and  Teatro  de  Oriente.  Besides  the  buildings  already 
mentioned  there  are — a  college,  9  academies,  an  observatory,  a 
foundling  hospital,  18  other  hospitals,  2  other  public  libraries,  and  a 
Conservatorio  de  Artes.  On  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Manzanares  is  the  Real 
Casa  del  Campo,  a  summer  palace,  with  extensive  walks  and  gardens. 

Before  the  year  1834  there  were  66  convents,  84  for  men  and  32 
for  women.  Some  of  them  have  been  since  pulled  down  either  to 
^den  the  streets  or  to  form  squares;  others  have  been oonverted 
into  barracks  (especially  the  large  convent  of  San  Francisco  el  Grande), 
hospitals,  magazines,  and  government  offices. 

Among  the  public  monuments  are— an  equestrian  statue  of 
Felipe  IV.,  in  the  Plaza  de  Oriente;  a  statue  of  Cervantes,  in  the 
Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  erected  in  1835;  and  the  Monumento  del  Dos  de 
Mayo,  a  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Spaniards  who  were 
slain  on  that  day  by  the  French  in  1808. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are— the  royal  manufactories  of 
porcelain  and  carpets,  and  manufactures  of  jewellery,  sUks,  hata,  and 
paper,  none  of  which  are  important. 

Madrid  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanorum 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  ciuled  Majoritum  by  the  Gk>ths.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the  place  served  as  a 
frontier  town,  and  its  castle  was  often  taken  from  the  Moors  and 
retaken  by  them  until  1086,  when  it  was  finidly  taken  by  Alfonso  VI., 
the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo, 
to  which  it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  mere  village  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  very  fond  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  which  animals  were  then  abundant  in 
the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made  the  place  his  residence  during  the 
hunting  season.  Charles  V.  occasionally  lived  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last 
made  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son,  Philip  II. 
On  the  23rd  of  March  1808  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  French  troops 
under  Murat,  and  the  royal  family  was  decoyed  into  France.  The 
heroic  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May  of  the 
same  year  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  aroused  the 
whole  Spanish  nation.  Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  Napoleon  L  in 
person  in  December  following,  and  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  1809. 
It  was  held  by  the  French  till  1812,  when  the  Duke  of  WeUingtou 
entered  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards 

(Laborde,  View  of  Spain,  vol.  iil ;  Viage  Artitlieo  de  Espaika,  voL  vi. ; 
Miliano,  Dicdonario  Otoffrafico  de  Etpaiia  y  Portugal,  voL  v. ;  Quintana, 
Orandeza  de  Madrid;  Captain  Cook,  ^tetchea  in  Spain;  Mesonero, 
Manual  de  Madrid;  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Baxter,  Tagme  emd 
the  Tiber  ;  Madoz,  Dicdonario  Oeograflco  de  StpaHa.) 

MADRIDEJOa    [Castilla  la  Nueva.] 

MADURA,  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  separated  by  anano^ve 
strait  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Java.  Madura  lies  between 
6'  68'  and  7'  80'  a  lat,  110'  20'  and  111'  50'  E.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  17  mi  lea. 
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MADURA. 


The  ialaad  is  politically  divided  into  three  diitricta^  each  of  which  ii 
nominally  under  the  goyemment  of  a  native  chief;  bat  the  whole 
are  subjeot  to  the  au&ority  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Java.  Theae 
divisions  are  : — Bangkalan  occupy ing  the  western,  Pamakassan^  the 
centre,  and  Sumanap  the  eastern  portions  of  the  ishtnd.  Each  division 
oontains  a  town  or  capital  bearing  the  name  of  the  distriot 

The  population  of  Madura  in  181^,  according  to  a  census  made  by 
the  English  government,  which  was  then  in  the  posseanon  of  tho 
island,  was  218,659,  of  whom  6844  were  natives  of  China.  In  1840 
the  population  numbered  about  800,000.  The  inhabitants  reside  in 
villages.  The  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  Brahminical,  and  the  prao> 
tice  of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  fine  rice. 
Bufibloes  and  sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation.  Coooa-nut  oil  is 
prepared.    The  principal  export  trade  is  salt.    [Java.] 

MADURA.    [CARKATia] 

MJ!:AND£R,  river.    [Xnatolia.] 

MAENTWROa.    [Mxbionethshirs.] 

MJiOTIS,  PALUa    [Azof,  Sea  ot] 

MAFRA.    [Estremadcra,  Portuguese.] 

MAGADOXO.  or  MUKDEESHA,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Africa,  is  situated  in  about  2**  2'  N.  lat,  45**  25'  £.  long.,  and  is  the  only 
important  place  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Garda-Fui  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  long  coral-ree^  and  the 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Umarween  and  Chamgany ;  the  latter 
consists  entirely  of  tombs.  Umarween  contains  nearly  150  stone  and 
many  wooden  houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  with  Arabia.  Its  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  cloth ;  it  imports  sugar,  dates,  salt-fi^,  arms,  and  slaves.  Its 
sovereign  (whose  territory  extends  along  the  Haines  and  Juba  rivers^ 
and  has  a  population  of  about  150,000)  is  dependent  on  the  Iman  of 
Muscat  in  Arabia. 

MAGALHAENS.  STRAIT  OF,  commonly  called  the  Strait  of 
MagdUm,  is  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  is  above  200  miles ;  but  if  the 
three  great  bends  sre  taken  into  account  it  is  rather  more  than  800 
mUes.  It  divides  tiie  continent  of  South  America  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  eastern  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virglnes  on 
the  continent,  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Ca&erine's 
Foreland,  which  is  on  King  Charles's  Southland,  the  largest  of  the 
islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  its  wrotem  entrance  are 
Cape  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the  island  of  South  Desolation,  and  Cape 
Victory  on  the  norUi,  on  a  small  island  beloi^ging  to  Queen  Adelaide's 
Archipelago.  The  most  northern  bend  of  the  strait  approaches 
53*"  10'  S.  lat,  and  the  most  soutfiem  inlet,  called  Admiralty  Sound, 
55"  S.  lat.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait  is  situated  in  about 
68*"  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  extremity  in  about  74**  40'. 

This  strait  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
eastern  part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape  Negro,  and  its 
direction  as  far  as  the  first  Narrow  is  nearly  west,  but  afterwards 
south-west  In  two  places  the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  5  or  6 
miles,  forming  the  two  Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  la 
Esperansa,  and  the  second  that  of  San  Simon.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  pass  through  these  Narrows  from  east  to  west, 
as  western  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
western  currents  set  through  them  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  7  miles 
an  hour.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is 
rather  level ;  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  range  of  hills  rises 
on  each  side  to  a  moderate  height  No  trees  grow  in  this  country ; 
the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  and  the  grass  though 
abundant  is  coarse. 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  from  Gape  Negro  to  Cape 
Froward,  lies  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest  part,  extending  in 
two  luge  inlets,  called  the  Useless  Bay  and  Admiralty  Sound,  deep 
into  King  Charles's  Southland.  This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest 
to  navigate,  being  firee  frOm  islands  and  clifb,  except  the  huge  island 
of  Dawsoa  The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  snow-covered 
mountains.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent, 
which,  as  wdl  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  axe 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber-trees. 

The  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Cape  Froward  to  Cape 
Pillar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  north-west  This  part  is 
very  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  the  width 
varying  between  5  and  25  miles,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless 
clii&  and  islets,  with  which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
ai-e  lined.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  the  north-western 
gnlos,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel  of  the 
strait  The  mountains  on  each  side  rarely  attain  the  snow-line ;  but 
tlioir  huge  masses  approach  so  dose  to  the  shores  that  in  many  places 
it  is  difficult  to  find  as  much  level  ground  sa  is  required  to  place  a 
boat  upon.  Land4ocked  basins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in 
several  places,  and  afford  safe  harbours.  On  each  side  of  Clarence 
Inland  an  island-studded  strait  leads  out  of  Magellan  Strait,  entering 
the  Pacific  by  Cookbum  Channel.  Nearly  opposite  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  large  island  of  South  Desolation  a  channel  opens 
eastward  into  the  continent  This  strait,  called  Jerome  Channel,  leads 
to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  50  mi  ten  long,  trending  to  the 
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north-east,  and  separated  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  strait  oalj 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this  lake  another  channel,  called  Fitaroy 
Channel,  12  miles  lon^^  leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another 
inland  lake,  called  Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  84  miles  long  and 
12  miles  wide.  The  country  bordering  theae  lakes  on  the  south  and 
weat  is  high,  rocky,  and  mostly  covered  with  trees ;  whilst  that  which 
incloses  them  oxk  the  east  and  north  is  a  low  undulating  graasy  plain 
without  trees.    [Axoon-Siii-Salida.] 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  discovered  by  Fernando  Msgalha^rufii 
in  1320.  Its  navigation  has  been  for  a  long  time  rarely  attempted  by 
trading  vessels,  the  passage  by  Gape  Horn  beii^  in  general  safer  and 
more  expeditious.  Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  C^ifomia  however 
many  emigrant  and  tzuding  vessels  found  their  way  through  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens  at  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  caused  by  that 
event 

(Cordova,  Voyoffe  of  DiscofMry  to  the  Strait  qf  Ma^AUmj  Xomfon 
Qeograpkieai  Jowrnalt  voi  L) 

MAGDALENA,  RIVEH.    [New  Gbanasa-I 

MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the  Prusaisii 
province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
the  county  of  Barby,  the  baiHwick  of  Gommem  (without  the  oirole 
of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailiwiek 
of  Klotaa,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg,  Quedlin- 
burg,  Wemigerode^  and  Schauen.  Ita  area  is  4466  square  mUes^  and 
the  population  in  1847  was  674,149.  The  government  is  divided  into 
15  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  fi^t  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and  level  tract;  the  hills  in 
the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of  the  Hans,  are  low,  and  in  other 
parts  the  surface  is  merely  varied  by  genUe  elevatioos.  Railways 
cross  the  government  in  several  directions^  from  Magdeburg  as  a' 
centre.  One  line  proceeds  eastward  through  Potsdam  to  Berlin;  a 
second  south  through  Cothen  and  Halle  to  Leipaig;  a  third  west 
through  Brunswick  to  Hanover,  near  which  it  meets  the  lines  to 
Harbui|f,*  Bremen,  and  Cologne;  and  a  fourth  northward  ^irough 
Stendal  to  the  Berlin-Hamburg  line,  which  it  joins  near  the  Witten* 
berg  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  of  the  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Prussia, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  an  island  formed  by  ita  armi^ 
in  52'*  8'  N.  lat,  ll*"  SO'  K  long.,  90  miles  by  raUway  S.W.  from 
Berlin,  and  has  a  population  of  55,000.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  called  Alstadt,  Neumarkt,  and  Friedrichs-stadt ;  and  of  two 
suburbs,  Sudenburg  and  Neustadt  It  is  iU  built,  with  narrow 
crooked  streets.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are— the  noble 
cathedral,  which  was  completed  in  1368,  the  town-hall,  the  govern* 
ment-house^  the  artillery  barracks,  and  the  theatre.  Of  the  squares 
the  largest  are — the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  Otho 
the  Great ;  and  the  cathedral  square,  which  is  surrounded  by  hand* 
some  buildings  and  avenues  of  trees.  The  town  has  numerous 
charitable,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions,  schools,  libraries,  and 
pioture-galleriea.  It  has  also  manulactures  of  sUk,  broaddotb,  leather, 
gloves,  tobacco,  jewellery,  pottery,  beer,  spirits,  ko,  A  canal  runs 
from  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg  to  the  Havel;  steamers  ply  daily  to 
Hamburg.  Magdeburg  ia  rich  in  historical  associations;  the  most 
celebrated  events  in  its  annals  are  its  oi4>ture  by  storm  (M^  10th, 
1631)  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  and  again  in  1806  by  the  Frenebt 
who  annexed  it  Vo  the  kingdom  of  Westphaliai 

Aschertleben.    fAfiOHEBSLEBBN.] 

JBurg,     [iiuBO.] 

Halberstadt,    [Halbebstaot.I 

Quedliniburg,  a  walled-town,  the  birthplace  of  Klopstock,  stands  on 
the  Bode,  a  feeder  of  the  Saale,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Magdebui^,  and 
has  1^000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beet-root  sugar,  spirits,  and 
woollen-doth.  This  place  was  long  famous  for  its  convent,  the 
superioress  of  which  w^  in  spiritual  matters  subject  to  the  Pope  only, 
was  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  Diet  At  the 
Reformation  the  abbess  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  the 
institution  continued,  but  with  greatly  diminished  means,  till  1802, 
when  the  convent  waa  sequestrated.  The  abbey  church  is  a  fine 
building,  and  interesting  on  account  of  the  tombs  it  contains ;  among 
these  are  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Heniy  L  snd  his  wife  Matilda. 

Sahwedd,  a  walled-town,  54  miles  N.W.  from  Magdeburg,  stands 
on  the  Jetael,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  It 
has  six  churdies^  two  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  8000  inhabitanti^ 
who  manufacture  woollen-stufis,  gloves,  needles,  beer,  spirits,  &a 

SchCnebeck,  7  miles  (10  miles  by  railway)  S.S.E.  from  Magdebuxig,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  important  salt-works  and  7400 
inhabitants,  who  msnufaoture  tobacco,  leather,  chemical  products, 
gloves,  &a 

Stendal,  a  walled-town,  entered  by  five  gates,  stands  on  the  Uohta^ 
32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Magdeburg,  and  has  6800  inhabitants,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  doth,  calico,  and  leather. 

MAGELLAN.    [B1aoalhabn&] 

MAGGIORE,  LAGO.    [Laoo  Maooiors.] 

MAGHERA.    [Lo2n)ONDBBBT.] 

MAGHERAFBLT,  Londonderry,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Armat^h  and 
Coleraine  road,  in  54*"  46'  N.  lat,  6^  37'  W.  lonj.,  distant    by  road 
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MAGINDANAO. 


MAINE-ET-LOmE. 
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m  mileii  S.E.  by  £.  from  Londonderry,  and  ll7i  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1890.  Magherafelt  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divisionsy  with  an  area  of  155,904 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,822.  The  town,  which  has 
been  much  improved  by  its  proprietors,  ike  London  Salters'  Company, 
contains  a  parish  churdi,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  National,  Free,  and  other  schools  partially  endowed. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and  market-house,  the 
bridewell,  district  dispensazy,  and  Union  workhousa  The  chief  occu- 
pation is  the  manufiicture  of  linen,  of  which  large  sales  are  made  at 
the  weekly  market.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
Fairs  are  held  May  25th,  August  25th,  and  October  29th. 

MAGINDANAO.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

MAGNA  GRiB'CIA,  was  used  to  designate  the  south  of  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  which  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  name  it 
seems  was  not  applied  to  the  country  north  of  Cuma  and  Neapolis. 
Pliny  ^>parently  considers  Magna  Grsoda  to  begin  at  the  Locri 
Episephyrii  ('Nat  Hist.,'  iii  15);  but  Strabo  even  includes  the 
Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under  this  name.  The  name  does  not  occur, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  but  it  is  used  by 
Polybius  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  contained 
many  cities  &r  superior  in  size  and  population  to  any  in  Greece 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these  places  were — Tarentum,  founded 
by  the  Lacedsemonians;  Sybaris,  Croton,  and  Metapontum,  by  the 
Achssans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the  Locrians ;  and  Rheqium,  by  the 
Chalcidians— all  in  Italy ;  and  in  Sicily — Straouse,  founded  by  the 
Corinthians ;  Gela,  by  l^e  Cretans  and  Rhodians ;  and  Aoriosntum, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.    [Basilicata  ;  Calabria;  Passtuh,  &c.] 

MAGNESIA.     [Karl^.] 

MAGUIRFS  BRIDGE.    [Fermanagh.] 

MAH£.    [HiNDuaiAN.] 

MAHON,  PORT.    [Menoroa.] 

MAIDENHEAD,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51*"  31'  N.  lat,  0"  42' 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E.  by  K  from  Reading,  and  224  °^^ 
W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of 
•the  borough  in  1851  was  3607.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men, or  bridge-masters,  and  12  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  urchdeaconry  of  Berks  and 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Maidenhead,  anciently  called  South  Ealington,  is  a  smaJl  but  neat 
town,  a  littl»  way  from  the  Thames,  on  the  Bath  road.  It  consists 
of  one  long  street,  which  is  Ughted  with  gas  and  paved.  In  the  town 
are  a  market-place,  a  town-hall,  and  a  jail,  a  plain  modem  chapel, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  a  National  school,  and  almshouses  for  eight 
poor  men  and  then*  wives.  The  bridge  consists  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  of  stone,  and  three  smaller  arches  of  brick  at  each  end.  The 
Great  Western  railway  is  here  carried  across  the  Thames  by  a  remark- 
ably fine  brick  bridge.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  meal,  malt, 
and  timber;  there  is  an  extensive  brewery.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  a  considerable  mart  for  com.  There  are  three 
fairs.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  Taplow  Court,  the  seat  of  Earl  Orkney,  ^pd  several  other 
mansions.  The  soeneiy  of  the  Thames  just  above  Maidenhead  is  very 
beautiful. 

MAIDSTONE,  Kent,  the  county  and  assize-town,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway, 
in  51**  16'  N.  lat,  0**  80'  E.  long.,  distant  27  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Canterbury,  34  miles  S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  56  miles  by  the 
South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
20,801.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Maidstone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  35,806  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  86,097. 

According  to  Nennius  this  place  was  called  Caer  MegwUd,  or 
Medicig  (the  town  or  city  of  the  Medway).  At  a  very  early  period 
Maidstone  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
in  the  Domesday  survey  it  is  placed  among  the  lands  of  the  archbishop. 
Charters  were  granted  to  the  town  by  Edward  Y L,  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
Charles  II.,  and  George  II.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  principal 
streets,  which  are  well-paved  and  lighted,  and  contain  many  well-built 
bouse&  Water  is  supplied  from  reservoirs  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Medway.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  excellent 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style  :  it  has  been  recently  restored  in 
a  very  costly  manner.  There  are  also  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity, 
St  Peter's,  and  Tovil,  and  two  other  churches ;  with  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unita- 
rians. AU  Saints  College,  founded  in  1846,  is  held  in  a  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  college  of  All  Saints,  suppressed  by  Edward  YI. 
There  was  also  a  fratemily  of  Corpus  CSiristi,  on  the  suppression  of 
which  the  buildings  belonging  to  it^  then  called  *  The  Brotherhood 


Hall,'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  established  the  Free 
(Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  about  60^  a  year,  and  had 
40  scholars  in  1851.  There  are  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  60  boys  and  40 
girls ;  a  Brown-Coat  school  for  educating  200  boys  and  100  girls,  and  for 
clothing  and  educating  24  boys  and  24  girls ;  National  schools ;  alms- 
houses for  19  poor  persons ;  a  dispensary ;  a  philosophical  society ;  a 
mechanics  institute;  a  library;  a  savings  bank;  county  assembly- 
rooms  ;  and  a  theatrei  The  oounl^  jsil  was  erected  in  1818,  at  a  cost 
of  200,0002.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  is  a  neat  town-hall; 
and  nearly  opposite  to  it  is  a  spacious  oom-exchange.  The  archbishop's 
palace  was  originally  erected  in  the  14th  century,  but  has  imdergone 
many  alterations.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  oavaliy  barracks. 
There  are  at  Maidstone  numerous  paper-mills,  an  extensive  oil-mill, 
manufiBUstories  of  felt  and  blankets,  and  several  breweries.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Medway  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  traffic  increased 
by  the  construction  of  a  lock  two  noiles  below  the  town.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  grooerieS|  iron,  and  rags ;  the  exports 
are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  Kentish  ragstone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbournood,  and  paper.  The  market  days  are  Thursday  and 
Saturday;  fairs  are  held  on  February  13th,  May  12th,  June  20&L,  and 
a  lazge  hop  fair^n  October  17th. 

MAIMAITCHIN.    [Kiacuta.] 

MAINA.    [Laoonioa.] 

MAINE,  LE,  one  of  the  old  proyinces  of  Fiance,  was  bounded  N. 
by  Normandie,  E.  by  Orl^nais,  S.  by  Anjou,  or  Touraine,  and  W.  by 
Bretagne.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Sabthb  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  arrondissement  of  La-Fldche),  the  arrondissements  of 
Laval  and  Mayenne.  in  the  department  of  Matbnkb,  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Mortagne  in  the  department  of  Ornb,  and  part  of  the  arron- 
dissements of  Dreux  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou  in  the  department  of  Eubb- 
BT-LoiB.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  Haut-Maine,  capital  Le-Mans; 
Baa-Maine,  capital  Mayenne ;  Haut-Perche,  capital  Mortagne ;  Perche- 
Gouet,  chief  town  Montmirail ;  Terres-Fran^aises,  chief  place  Tour- 
Grise-de-Yemeuil ;  and  Thymerais,  chief  town  Ch&teauneuf.  Its  length 
was  about  113  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadth  59  oules,  and  its 
area  about  3886  square  ihiles.  It  was  watered  in  the  western  part  by 
the  Mayenne ;  and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and 
its  branches. 

Le-Maine,  as  well  as  its  capital  Le-Mans,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Aulerd  Cenomani,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabited  it  The 
Aulerci  Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  north  of 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le-Maine  was  among  the  earlier 
conquests  of  the  Franks,  who  established  here  a  kingdom,  which  lost 
its  separate  existence  when  Clovis  amalgamated  the  Frankish  tribes 
imder  his  sway. 

Le-Maine  was  early  formed  into  a  county.  It  was  conquered  by 
William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandie  (1063),  a  little  before  the 
conquest  of  England.  Henry  L,  his  youngest  son,  ceded  the  province 
(1100)  to  H^lie  de  la  Fldohe,  on  whose  death  (1110)  it  came  to  the  counts 
of  Anjou.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandie  (1151),  and  subsequently  to  the 
crown  of  England  as  Henry  II.  (1154),  Maine  again  became  part  of 
the  English  possessions  in  France.  On  the  confiscation  of  these  by 
Philippe  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  was  granted  by  that  prince 
(1204)  to  Berengaria,  widow  of  Richard  L  of  England,  on  whose  death 
it  probably  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  St-Louis, 
together  with  the  county  of  Anjou  (1246),  to  his  brother  Charles^ 
count  of  Provence.  Under  Philippe  YL  de  Ycdois,  who  had  inherited 
it  before  he  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
crown ;  but  Philippe  shortly  after  his  accession  invested  his  son  Jdan 
with  the  two  counties,  and  when  J^an  became  king  he  bestowed  them 
on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subsequently  became  count  of  Provence 
and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  line  it  continued  for  some  time.  In 
1440  R^n^,  who  possessed  the  counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  bestowed  the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitted 
it  to  his  son :  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (1481)  the  county  of  Maine 
was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  has  never  since 
been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  Fiance,  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  £.  by  Indre-et-Loii«, 
S.  by  the  departments  of  Yienne,  Deux-S^vres,  and  Yend^e,  and  W.  by 
Loire-Inf^eure.  It  lies  between  46''  58'  and  47^  46'  N.  lat,  0**  15'  E.  and 
l**  18'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  by  north  to  west  by 
south  Ib  77  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
is  60  miles.  The  area  is  2756'3  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841 
was  488,472;  in  1851  it  was  515,452,  which  gives  187*34  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  being  12*76  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for 
the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  former 
province  of  Anjou,  and  it  is  named  from  the  two  principal  rivers 
which  traverse  it 

The  department  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  there  any  very  high  hills. 
The  high  lands  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Yilaine  and  the  Loire 
occupy  a  small  part  of  the  north-western  border,  and  the  southen?. 
part  is  overspread  by  the  prolongation  of  the  heights  of  Gfttine, 
which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loire  on  the  south-west  The  surface 
of  the  department  consists  for  the  most' part  of  low  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  phuns,  divided  by  ditches  and 
quickset  hedges,  and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees,  whose  foliage  gives 
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▼ariety  and  beauty  to  the  landaoapa  The  eastern  aide  of  the  depart- 
ment ia  occupied  by  the  chalk  whic^  enoirclea  the  Paris  basin :  a  belt 
of  land  in  tne  centre,  extending  across  the  department,  first  south- 
west along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Suthe  to  its  junction  witii  the 
Mayenne,  and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Brissac,  and  Dou^, 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the  saliferous 
sandstone :  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  primitiye  rocks. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which 
river  crosses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  in  its  course  seyeral 
beautiful  ialanda.  The  northern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Mayenne 
and  its  faeder  the  Oudon,  by  the  Sarthe  and  its  feeder  the  Loire,  and 
by  the  Authion.  [Matennb;  Sarthb;  Loib£-bt-Cqer  ;  Indrk-bt- 
LoiRB.]  The  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe  unite  above  Angers  and  form 
the  Maine,  which  afber  a  course  of  about  6  miles  fedls  into  the  Loire 
south  by  west  of  Angers.  These  last-named  rivers  are  navigable ;  the 
Loire  steamers  between  Nantes  and  Tours  ply  up  the  Maine  as  far  as 
Angers.  The  chief  feeders  of  the  Loire  from  the  left  bank  in  this 
department  are  the  Thouet  and  the  Layon.  The  S6vre«Nantaise  and 
its  tributary  the  Moine  drain  a  small  portion  of  the  south-west  of  the 
department  The  department  is  •traversed  by  the  Orleans-Nantes 
railroad,  which  passes  through  Saumur  and  Angers ;  it-is  als6  crossed 
by  9  state,  24  departmental,  17  military,  and  33  parish  roads.  The 
cUmate  is  healthy,  and  the  temperature  mild ;  winter  is  rainy ;  west 
and  south-west  winds  prevaiL 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  yielding  com  more  than  enough  for  the 
consumption.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  all 
kinds.  Other  valuable  producte  are  hemp,  flax,  nuts,  excellent  fruits, 
&C.  About  11,000,000  gallons  of  white  and  red  wine  are  made 
annually,  some  of  which  is  of  good  quality.  Since  1838  a  good  deal 
of  effervescing  wine,  resembling  the  true  champagne  and  rivalling  it 
in  quality,  has  been  manufactured.  The  department  is  famous  for 
its  melons.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  also  made.  The 
forests  of  the  department^  which  are  extensive,  consist  chiefly  of  oak 
and  beech.  The  pasturage  is  good,  and  great  numbers  of  horses, 
mules,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Deer  and  wild  boars  are 
met  with  in  the  foresto;  wolves  and  badgers  are  sometimes  seen; 
foxes,  weasels,  and  wild  cato  are  more  common.  Feathered  game  is 
vei7  abundant.  Fish  is  plentiful;  the  rivers  are  infested  by  otters. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  vipers,  adders,  the  common  snske^  and 
land-lizards. 

Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked.  Marble,  granite,  building  stone, 
limestone,  slate,  and  potters'-clay  are  quarried.  The  slate-quarriet  of 
the  department,  especially  those  of  Angers,  are  vast  excavations, 
worked  right  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  above  8000  men,  who  raise  about  80,000,000  slates  annually. 
The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  amounts  to  622 ;  of  iron  forges 
and  foundries  to  90 ;  and  there  are  160  factories  and  workshops  of 
different  kinds,  in  which  sailcloth,  linen,  ootton-handkerchiefs,  flannels, 
paper,  oil,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  &c,  are  manufactured.  There 
are  also  numerous  tan-yards,  sugar>refineries,  distilleries,  bleach-works, 
and  dye-houses. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemente,  which  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondissementB. 

Cantons. 

Commanes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Angers    .        • 

2.  B9Mg6         .        .    . 

3.  Segre      .        •        • 

4.  Beaupr^iu  .        •    . 

5.  Saumur  . 

9 
6 
6 
7 
7 

88 
66 
61 
75 
83 

154,945 
79,713 
63,U80 

121,875 
97,339 

Total    .        .    . 

84 

373 

515,453 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissemente  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capitfd  is  Angen,  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate  artida  [Anqebs.] 
Of  the  other  towns  named  in  this  article  the  population  given  in  each 
case  is  that  of  the  commune.  Chetlonnetf  prettily  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  between  the  Layon  and  the  Loire,  12  xniles  by  railway  S.  by 
W.  from  Angers,  has  4927  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  serge,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  brandy.  Ponta^U-CS,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitante, 
stands  about  4  miles  S.  from  Angers^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Authion 
into  the  Iioire.  It  takes  ite  name  from  the  series  of  bridges  that 
here  connecte  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with  the  intervening  islands. 
These  bridges  form  one  of  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Loire ; 
they  are  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  and  contain  109  arches 
in  fdl,  the  entire  length,  including  the  causeway,  being  3280  yards. 
The  town  consiste  merely  of  rows  of  houses  built  along  the  cause- 
ways connecting  the  bridges.  About  half  a  mile  below  Ponts-de-G^, 
and  oi^  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  an  ancient  Roman  encamp- 
ment, which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Csesar.  Some 
derive  the  name  Ponts-de-Cd  from  Pontes  Csssaris  (Geesar's  Bridges.) 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  of  Baug4,  has  for  its  chief  town 
BitugS,  which  stands  east  of  Angers,  in  47**  32'  32"  N.  lat,  0**  6'  11' 
W.  long.,  192  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  Couesnon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Authion,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  3147  inhabitante,  who  manufacture  coarse  wooUens,  linen,  and 
uriides  of  horn.    The  old  castle  built  here  by  Foulques  Nem  ia  well 


preserved,,  and  forms  now  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Maine.  .S«a»- 
fortf  situated  in  an  extremely  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Anjou ; 
but  since  the  construction  of  the  dyke  along  the  Loire,  on  the  summit 
of  which  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angen  runs  and  not  as  formerly 
through  Beaufort^  the  town  is  much  fallen  from  ite  former  prosperity. 
It  is  however  a  well-built  and  still  important  town,  with  5474  inhabit* 
ants,  who  manufacture  sailcloth,  zinc,  leather,  ftc.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  firuit,  hemp,  fta  Durtal,  a  town 
of  3452  inhabitente,  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  ' 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  passed  by  a  bridge  of  cut 
stone.  There  is  a  pretty  ch&teau,  with  two  battlemented  and  machico- 
lated  towers,  on  a  hill  near  the  town.  Earthenware,  tiles,  bricks,  and 
linen  are  manufactured  here.  LonguS,  on  the  Lathan,  a  feeder  of  the 
Authion,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Baug^,  has  4287  inhabitents,  who  manu- 
facture oil  and  leather,  and  trade  in  cattle,  leeches,  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  leeches  are  found  in  a  marsh  lake  traverMd  by  the 
Luthan. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  ite  chief  town  Segri^ 
which  is  situated  in  the  north  of  the  department,  on  the  Oudon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instsnce,  and  2631 
inhabitants.  Lkm^* Angers,  a  well-built  little  town,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Oudon  with  the  Mayenne,  has  a  population  of  2732.  PouancS, 
in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  department,  has  iron-smelting  foiges 
and  blast  furnaces,  and  2821  inhabitents. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Beattpriau,  stands 
on  the  Erve,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  84  miles  S.W.  j&om  Angers,  and 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  coUege,  and  3448  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  fine  turreted  chateau  near  the  town.  Leather,  flannel  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  and  linen  are  manufactured.  ChemUU,  E.  of  Beaupr^au, 
on  a  river  called  lonne,  is  an  old  town  with  4049  inhabitante,  who 
manufacture  linen  of  all  kinds,  calico,  cotton-yam,  and  paper.  Cholei, 
or  ChoUet,  a  busy  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment»  stands  on  the  Moine,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  council 
of  Prud'Hommes,  a  college,  and  8413  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
burnt  in  the  Vendean  war  by  the  Vendeans  and  the  Bepublioaos ; 
but  it  has  been  since  rebuilt.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  pocket-handkerchiefs;  flannel,  calico,  cotton-yam,  and  leather 
are  also  made ;  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  cattle  and  * 
agricultural  produca  Sk-PLorent-U-  Vieil,  a  town  of  2025  inhabitents^ 
stands  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  of  Saumur  the  chief  town,  Saumur, 
stends  in  a  charming  situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in 
47'  16'  34"  N.  lat,  0"  4'  17"  W.  long,  252  feetabove  the  level  of  the  sea,  • 
at  a  distance  of  28  miles  by  railroad  W.  from  Tours,  and  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  coUege,  and  12,608  inhabitants. 
A  magnificent  stone  bridge,  of  12  arches,  310^  yards  long,  joins  the 
town  to  an  extensive  suburb  built  on  several  ialete  in  the  river  and 
along  the  dyke  on  ite  right  bank.  Saumur  is  built  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  au  old  castle, 
now  used  as  an  arsenal  The  lower  part  of  tiie  town  is  well  built, 
and  extends  along  the  river,  which  ia  lined  with  quays.  The  higher 
part  of  the  town  is  irregularly  built;  the  streete  are  ill  laid  out^  and 
some  of  them  very  steep.  The  principal  buildings,  besides  the 
castle,  are  the  churches  of  St-Pierre,  Kautilly,  and  Notre-Dame-des- 
ArdilUers  (the  convent  formerly  attached  to  this  church  is  now  an 
hospital) ;  and  the  town-haU.  The  splendid  barracks  of  Saumur, 
which  were  built  between  the  Loire  and  the  Thouet,  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  May  8th,  1848.  Other  objecte  of  notice  at  Saumur  are  the 
public  library,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths.  There  are  several  fine 
promenades ;  the  view  from  the  castle  over  the  valley  of  the  Loire  is 
very  splendid.  The  environs  of  Saumur,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  abound  in  druidical  monuments.  The  chief  industrial  producte 
are  linen,  cotton  handkerohie&,  enamelled  articles,  beads,  saltpetre, 
and  leather.  The  line  of  steamers  that  ply  between  Nantes  and 
Tours  put  in  at  Saumur.  DouS,  S.W.  of  Saumur,  is  a  well-built  little 
town,  with  2590  inhabitante,  who  trade  in  com,  linen,  iron,  and 
cattl&  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  fountains  in  Frauce,  both  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view  and  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  ite 
waters.  PontevrauU,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department, 
9  miles  from  Saumur,  has  a  population  of  3639.  The  town  owes  ite 
existence  to  the  famous  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  1099,  of 
which  the  great  churob,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  12th  century, 
and  all  the  other  buildings  now  remaining,  have  been  converted  into 
a  central  prison  for  eleven  departments.  The  abbey  possesses  great 
interest  for  an  Englishman ;  it  contains  the  cemetery  of  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  and  the  Gounte  of  Anjou.  The  tombs  of  Henry  IL 
and  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  of  Coeur-de'Lion,  and  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  of  John,  alone  have  been  saved  from  utter  destruction. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Angers.  It  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Gourt  of  Angers,  and  belongs 
to  the  15th  Military  Division,  of  which  Nantes  is  head-quarters.  It 
returns  four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 
There  aro  at  Angers  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  preparatory  theological 
college,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  an  endowed  college,  and 
a  primary  normal  school ;  and  communal  colleges  at  Baugd,  Beaufort, 
Dou^,  and  Saumur.  The  former  University-Academy  of  Angers  (like 
some  othen)  is  now  suppressed  and  by  recent  legislation  and  a  decree 
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of  the  emperor  the  department  is  sow  placed  within  the  limit  of  the 
Uni^enity  Academy  of  Rennee, 

(JHctionnain  de  la  France;  Anwuaire  p(mt  VAn  1853;  Qjfeial 
Papen,) 

MAINE,  the  most  norihem  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
extends  between  48*  and  47**  SO^  N.  la^,  and  between  66*  6^  and 
71*  6'  W.  long.  It  is  bonnded  £.  by  the  British  colony  of  New  Bmna- 
wiok;  N.  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Lower  Canada;  W.  by  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  Sw  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  state,  which  is 
of  ^ery  irregular  form,  has  an  area  of  about  85,000  square  miles,  or 
about  8600  square  miles  larger  than  that  of  Scotland.  The  population 
in  1850  was  588,169,  or  16'66  to  the  square  mila  The  inhabitants 
being  all  firee,  the  federal  representative  population  is  the  same  as  the 
entire  population  in  1850;  this  according  to  the  present  ratio  of 
representation  entitles  the  state  to  send  6  representatives  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  A^dne  sends  two  members. 

C(Hut4in€,  Swrfact, — The  coast-line  extends  in  a  straight  line  280 
miles,  but  following  its  windings  it  is  above  900  miles  long.  It  is 
greatly  broken,  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  is  skirted  by  numerous 
islands,  generally  small,  but  some  of  oonaiderable  sise,  ixUiabited  and 
cultivated.  The  southern  portion,  as  far  north  as  Casco  Bay,  is  rather 
high,  but  comparatively  free  from  rocks  and  islanda  Ca^oo  Bay 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-esst  20  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of 
five  miles,  and  is  landlocked  by  a  chain  of  islands,  the  laigest  of  which 
are  the  Great  Qebrag  and  Sebascodegan.  Along  the  bay  are  several 
good  harbours.  So  far  the  coast  trends  from  south-south-west  to 
north-north-east.  Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  the  coast  of 
the  mainland  runs  nearly  east  and  west;  but  numerous  long  peninsulas 
stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea,  and  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  narrow  and  deep  indentations,  which  form  exQpUent  harbours. 
These  bays  contain  numerous  small  islands.  Penobscot  Bay  extends 
from  St  Oeoige's  Point  (44*  N.  lat.)  and  the  Fox  Islands,  thirty  miles 
northward,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  nearly  in  a  northern 
direction.  It  contains  numerous  wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are 
considerable,  as  Long  Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  islands.  The  remainder  of 
the  coast-line,  isova  Penobscot  Bay  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  resembles 
the  coast  west  of  Penobscot  Bay,  consisting  of  an  aJtemation  of  pro- 
montories and  indentations;  but  the  promontories  are  commonly 
wider,  and  the  inlets  do  not  run  so  fiar  into  the  mainland.  The  most 
extensive  bays  are  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Machias  Bay.  Frenchman's 
Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  extensive  island  called  Mount 
Desert  Island.  The  approach  to  this  ooast,  which  runs  from  the  south 
•  of  west  to  the  north  of  east,  is  also  rendered  difficult  by  numerous 
rocks  and  small  islands.  Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  is  very 
intense  in  winter,  and  the  numerous  islands  favour  the  formation  of 
ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  the  year  round,  the  strength 
of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  24  to  40  feet,  preventing  their  being 
closed  up. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  mostly  hilly,  except  along  the  shore, 
which  is  flat^  and  sandy ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and 
northern  districts  that  the  hills  rise  to  any  great  altitude.  This  northern 
and  north-western  region  is  full  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  of  which 
the  highest^  Mount  Kathadio,  between  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
the  Penobscot  River,  rises  to  5880  feet.  The  other  lofty  heights  are 
the  Bald  mountains  west  of  Moosehead  Lake,  Mounts  Saddleback, 
Abraham,  and  Bigelow,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountains  on  the  west  of 
the  Walloostook.  These  hills  and  mountains,  though  mostly  isolated, 
occupy  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  r^ion,  and  about  as  much  is  occupied 
by  the  lakes.  The  lowest  part  of  this  region  is  probably  from  600  to 
700  f«et  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  few  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  it^  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin,  at  the  southern 
extremity,  where  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation.  This  region 
occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  state. 

Between  this  region  and  the  cosst  is  the  hilly  region,  which  is  well 
drained  by  nimierous  rivers  with  a  rapid  course.  Swamps  are  here  of 
rare  occurrence  and  of  moderate  extent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Matawamkeag,  where  they  occupy  a  space  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Hydo'ographyt  ComnvwnieaiiQnt, — Maine  is  in  every  part  abundantly 
provided  with  streams,  rivulets,  or  lakea  It  is  estimated  that  above 
a  tenth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  rivers  in  the 
southern  district  have  a  short  course.  The  principal  arethePiscap 
taqua  [Nsw  Hamfbhibb],  the  Saco,  and  the  Presumscot,  or  Casco.  The 
two  latter  rise  on  the  southern  and  western  declivity  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Saco  running  about  90  miles  and 
the  Presumscot  about  60  miles.  The  Presumscot  traverses  a  large  lake 
called  Sebago  Pond,  and  falls  into  Casco  Bay,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Portiand.  In  ihe  northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  Walloostook,  or 
Main  St  John,  the  chief  branch  of  the  St  John's  River.  It  rises  in 
Somerset  county,  and  flows  at  first  north  and  then  north-east  to  its 
coufluence  with  the  St  Francis  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  united  river,  under  the  name  of  the  St  John,  flowing  at  first 
east  and  then  south-east,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state  to  67*  49' 
W.  long.,  when  it  enters  the  province  of  New  Brunbwiok,  to  which 
the  remainder  of  its  course  belongs. 

i:I?ist  of  Casco  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  which  reoeivee  two  oonsi- 
deiable  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec  *T)i9  Andrt>9€ogg%n 
is  formed  by  toe  confluence  of  two  small  streams  in  the  north-eastem 


part  of  New  HampaUrv,  and  enters  Maine  about  44*  15'  N.  1«t  It 
then  flows  for  some  distaooe  in  a  generally  eastern  dirsotioo,  but  near 
the  town  of  Jay  tuna  aouth  and  afterwards  aonCh-east,  when  it  passes 
over  the  Pejepekeag  Falls,  and  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merry  Meeting 
Bay,  16  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ketmdteo  rises  in  several  blanches 
on  tiie  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  iHiioh  separates  Maine 
from  Canada :  these  branohea,  some  of  which  have  a  course  of  40  miles^ 
unite  in  Moose-Head  Lske,  a  sheet  of  water  about  80  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  t6  20  nulesi  From 
the  south-western  side  of  this  lake  the  Kennebec  iMues  in  a  large 
stream,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder  of  its  coozve  is  to 
the  south,  but  with  considerable  deviations  to  the  west  and  east,  until 
it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Androscoggin,  after  a  course  of  about  180 
miles.  Though  their  courses  are  much  obstmoted  by  fsLk  and  shoals^ 
both  of  these  rivers  are  of  great  importance  in  the  transportation  of 
lumber.  The  tide  ascends  to  Augusta,  60  miles  from  the  sea;  steamers 
of  light  draught  and  small  vessels  ascend  to  Augusta.  Kennebec  Bay, 
in  which  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec  imite,  stretches  more 
than  20  miles  fsrther  south,  being  formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of 
Phippsbury  on  the  west,  and  by  numerous  islands  on  the  esat 

The  upper  branches  of  Pauhteot  River  are  numerous.  All  the 
waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  southei-n  border  of  the  St  John's  River,  between 
I  68*  and  70*  W.  long.,  flow  down  to  the  Penobsoot  The  western  or 
_  principal  branch  is  formed  by  several  mountain-strsams  uniting  in 
I  Chesuncook  Lake,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  issues, 
flowing  eastward  to  Pemadumcook  Lske,  after  leaving  whidi  it  unites 
with  the  north  branch  and  the  Matawamkeag,  two  large  rivers  which 
come  from  the  north.  The  united  stream  flows  in  a  soath-westeni 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Piscataquis  River,  a  large  stream  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  west  The  renuiinder  of  its  oourse  is  a  llttie  to 
the  west  of  south,  and  it  falls  into  Penobsoot  Bay  after  a  course  of 
about  300  miles.  The  tides  reach  up  to  Bangor,  60  miles  fxx>m  the 
sea.  Penobsoot  River  is  more  navigable  than  the  other  rivers  of 
Maine,  as  no  obstruction  occurs  for  20  miles  above  Bangor,  except  its 
rapid  current,  and  it  is  much  used  for  the  transport  of  lumber. 

From  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distaooe  of  100 
miles  along  the  maigin  of  the  ocean,  no  large  river  empties  itself  into 
the  sea.  The  last  romarkable  river  is  the  S.  Ortfix,  or  Sooodio,  which 
forms  the  boundary-line  in  this  part  between  the  United  States  of 
North  America  and  the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  farthest 
sources  are  a  number  of  lakes,  curving  from  north  to  east,  and  extending 
in  length  about  40  miles ;  they  are  Imown  as  the  Ghnnd  or  Chiputnati- 
oook  Laka  The  river  issuing  ftom  the  last  of  this  series  of  lakes  runs 
southward  until  it  unites  with  the  outiet  of  another  series  called  the 
Scoodic  lakes.  Hence  its  course  is  to  the  south'^ast,  but  with  some 
considerable  bends.  It  enters  Passamaquoddy  Bay  after  a  oourse  of 
about  100  miles.  Passamaquoddy  Bay  is  of  a  veiy  irregular  form, 
extending  upwards  of  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  River 
to  Quoddy  Point ;  on  the  side  of  Maine  it  forms  a  bay  of  oonsidenble 
extent,  called  Kopscook  Bay. 

The  SBstuaries  of  the  above  rivers,  with  the  deep  inlets  and  har- 
bours, form  the  natural  lines  of  communication  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  only  canal  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal, 
which  connects  Portland  with  Sebago  Pond ;  it  has  25  locks,  and  is 
204  miles  long;  but  by  an  additionial  lock  is  connected  with  Saco 
River,  and  with  Brandy  and  Long  Ponds,  giving  a  navigable  length  of 
over  5Q  miles. 

The  carriage-roads  are  generally  well  laid  out  and  well  maintained. 
The  railways  are  extensive  and  important :  above  450  miles  are  com- 
pleted, and  a  great  additional  length  is  in  progress  or  projected.  The 
most  important  completed  line  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  originally  called 
the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawronce,  which  was  finished  in  1858,  and  forms 
a  continuous  line  from  Montreal  in  Canada  to  Portland  in  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  a  distance  of  292  miles :  of  this  railway  the  Maine  portion, 
149  miles  long,  is  knovm  as  the  Portland  District  ^way,  and  has  a 
branch  from  Mecharaio  Falls  to  Buckfield,  18  miles.  Three  other 
lines  of  railway  meet  or  terminate  at  Portiand  :  the  Portland,  Saoo, 
and  Portsmouth,  52  miles  long,  which  runs  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  unites  Portland  with  Boston ;  a  connected  line  called 
the  Portland  and  Kennebec,  which  is  completed  to  Augusta,  60  milee, 
with  a  branch  9  miles  long  to  Bath;  and  the  York  and  Cumberland 
railway,  which  is  open  to  Saco  River,  18  miles.  The  other  lines  in 
this  state  are — the  Androscoggin  Junction,  20  miles,  oonneoting 
Androscoggin  and  Livermore;  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec,  a 
broad-gauge  line,  from  Danville  to  Waterville,  55  miles ;  the  Bangor 
and  Piscataqua,  from  Bangor  to  Old  Town,  12  miles ;  the  Calais  and 
Baring,  uniting  the  places  so  named,  6  miles ;  and  the  Franklin,  from 
Machias  Port  to  Whitneyville,  9  miles. 

Oeology,  Mintralogy^  Ac, — The  larger  part  of  the  rocks  of  the  state 
is  of  the  Igneous  and  Palaeozoic  formations.  Igneous  rooks,  eruptive 
and  metamorphic,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  western  and  southern 
sides,  and  they  appear  in  the  Silurian  districts  about  the  middle  of 
the  state.  Much  of  the  north-western  mountain  region  is  granitio ; 
Mount  Kathadin  and  other  of  the  loftier  summits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the  St.  John  River,  aro  of  granite;  and 
it  occurs  largely  about  Augusta  and  elsewhere  towards  the  south. 
Tmp-dykes  are  very  widely  distributed ;  porphyriesi  mica,  and  talcoae 
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Echistfl,  greenstonee,  soapatone,  &c.,  abound.  Lower  Silurian  strata 
occupy  the  whole  centre  of  the  state,  except  where  broken  through  or 
transformed  by  intrusive  rocks.  The  Lower  Silurian  series  is  here 
i-epresented  chiefly  by  strata  of  blue  fossiliferous  limestone  and  argil- 
laceous schists.  The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occupy  the  north-west 
districts,  including  the  valley  of  the  Walloostook,  and  they  also  appear 
in  detached  portions  quite  across  to  Eastport,  at  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  state :  these  rooks  are  chiefly  a  light-gray  limestone.  In 
the  most  northern  part  of  Maine  the  characteristic  rocks  are  of  the 
Devonian  formation^  consisting  of  strata  of  deep  red-sandstone,  which 
correspond  to  the  old  red-sandstone  of  Great  Britain,  crowning  beds  of 
schistose  clay.  Miocene  and  Pliocene  strata,  or  the  middle  and  upper 
series  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  occur  at  Portland,  Augusta,  and 
elsewhere.  Recent  rocks  are  found  in  various  places  at  the  sestuaries 
of  rivers  and  along  the  coast.  Raised  beaches  are  met  with  in  several 
localities. 

Gold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Moose  rivers.  Iron-ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found  m  considerable 
quantities.  Traces  of  bituminous  coal,  outlyers  of  the  carboniferous 
measures  of  New  Brunswick  probably,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  south-eastern  districts  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix. 
Granite-limestone  and  marble  of  superior  quality  are  largely  quarried, 
as  well  for  export  to  other  states  as  for  use  in  Maine.  Lime  is  burnt 
to  a  great  extent  at  Camden  and  Thomaston.  There  is  a  salt-spring 
at  Lubeo. 

SoUf  CUmatef  and  Productionf. — Along  the  sea-coast,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  inland,  the  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  frequently 
intersected  with  sandy  and  sterile  tracts;  but  beyond  this  region  the 
soil  improves,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers  is  a  very  fertile  tract  of 
country.  The  tract  between  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  has 
a  strong  moist  soil,  and  is  known  a»  the  White-Pine  Land,  from  the 
tree  which  most  largely  covers  it.  The  mountain  districts  are  chiefly 
available  for  grazing. 

The  winter  is  very  severa  From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  Ist 
of  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
with  ice.  The  summer  on  the  sea-shore  is  very  hot.  The  thermometer 
&e(^uently  rises  to  90°,  and  sometimes  to  100* ;  and  the  weather  is 
8ub]ect  to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Vegetation  commences  late ; 
the  season  of  growth  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  but  growth  is  vigorous  for  little  over  three  months,  during 
which  it  makes  rapid  progress.  Drought  is  frequent.  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  42**.  In  the  year  the  thermometer  ordinarily 
ranges  116** ;  between  96**  above  and  20"^  below  zero.  In  the  interior 
of  the  hilly  r^on  the  weather,  though  not  so  warm,  ia  much  more 
regular.    The  climate  is  generally  healthy. 

A  very  dense  forest  covered  Maine  in  its  natural  state,  and  still 
spreads  over  the  greater  part  of  it  The  forest-trees  consist  princi- 
pally of  white  pine,  spruo^  maple,  beech,  birch,  white  and  gray  oak> 
and  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  state,  timber  being  its 
stapla  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  occupy  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
Buriace.  Maize,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, thrives  well  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot 
Biver.  Most  other  cereals  are  cultivated  in  this  state.  The  fruit- 
trees  of  northern  Europe  thrive  veiy  well,  especially  pears  and  apples, 
as  well  as  most  of  our  vegetables. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  numerous,  and  afford  articles  of  exportation. 
Beer  were  formerly  abundant;  wolves,  bears^  beavers,  foxes,  luul 
squirrels  are  still  common.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  especially  cod; 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  full  of  fish,  especially  salmon ;  large  trout 
are  common  in  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Ifoni^actiiref,  Commerce,  Jkc. — ^Maine  is  not  to  any  great  extent  a 
manufacturing  state ;  the  chief  branches  of  manufacture  are  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  and  iron.  Very  nearly  half  of  the  male  population 
over  15  years  of  age  (77,082  out  of  162,711)  are  returned  as  employed 
in  agriculture^  while  a  vezy  large  number  are  occupied  in  the  forests 
cutting  timber,  in  the  numerous  saw-mills  on  the  rivers  preparing  the 
timber  for  market,  and  in  various  employments  more  or  less  connected 
with  agriculture  and  the  timber  trade. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  forests,  as  timber, 
lumber,  boards,  and  potash,  and  of  dried  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  grain. 
For  the  year  ending  June  dOth  1852  the  value  of  the  articles  of 
domestic  produce  exported  was  1,668,274  dollvs ;  of  foreign  produce 
exported,  49,544  dollars;  total,  1,717,818  doUars.  The  imports 
anaounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,094,977  dollars,  of  which  947,926 
dollars  were  in  American  vessels  axid  147,051  dollars  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  imports  consist  mostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe, 
and  salt,  iron,  and  oolonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  eapodeiiij 
Cuba.  This  state  possesses  a  laiger  amount  of  shipping  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  except  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  and  a 
larger  number  of  ships  are  now  built  in  Maine  than  in  any  other 
state.  In  1852  there  were  354  vessels  built  in  the  state  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  110,047  tons :  of  these  188  were  ship^  63  brigs,  148 
Bchooneni,  aad  5  sloops  and  caaai-boats. 

IHvitions,  Towntf  ^c— Maine  is  divided  Into  13  countiea.  Augusta 
is  the  political  capital ;  but  Portland  is  the  commercial  metropolu  and 
most  populous  town  in  the  state.  These,  with  the  other  more  import- 
ant towns,  we  notice  below :  the  poptdation  is  that  of  1850,  but  it 


is  proper  to  intimate  that  the  term  'town'  as  used  in  Maine  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  'township,'  and  the  Census  Report  does  not 
disoriminate  the  urban  and  rmttl  population. 

Auguata,  the  capital,  is  built  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  ths 
Kennebec  River,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  48  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  595  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  in  44°  18'  N.  lat,  69*  50^ 
W.  long. :  population,  8225.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  a 
fine  bridge  520  feet  long  connects  the  main  part  with  that  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  state-house, 
which  stands  a  little  south  of  the  town,  the  county  buildings,  state 
lunatic  asylum.  United  States  arsenal,  several  churches,  schools,  ftc. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  to  the  principal  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  the 
Portland  and  Kennebec  railway  terminates  here.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  here  weekly. 

.^  Portland,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  county,  is  the  chief  commercial 
city  in  Maine,  and  the  third  in  importance  in  the  New  England  states. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  promontory  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Casco  Bay,  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  Augusta :  population,  20,815. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built,  especially  in  the  mora 
recent  parts.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  which 
includes  the  post-office,  custom-house,  and  United  States  court-rooms } 
the  city-hall ;  the  old  custom-house ;  18  churches ;  numerous  high 
and  public  schools ;  an  athenaeum ;  natural  lustozy  society's  museum, 
&a  Portland  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  foreign  commeiva 
of  the  city  is  principally  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
coasting-trade  is  chiefly  with  Boston,  with  which  port  there  is  regular, 
and  during  summer  daily,  steam-boat  communication.  The  exports 
are  lumber,  ice,  flsh,  provisions,  ko.  Portland  Harbour  is  oapacioiis, 
safe  and  well  sheltered,  has  a  good  entrance,  and  is  seldom  obstructed 
by  ice.  Four  lines  of  railway  terminate  at  Portland,  and  afford  very 
complete  facilities  for  communication  with  the  neighbouring  states  and 
Canada.  There  is  a  very  extensive  maau&ctory  of  locomotives  and 
railway-carB  in  the  town.  Two  daily  and  seven  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  her& 

Bangor,  the  capital  of  Penobscot  county,  occupies  both  honks  of 
the  Kenduskeag  River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Penobscot,  at  the 
head  of  steam  navigation,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Augusta :  population, 
14,482.  The  harboiir  is  spacious  and  deep.  The  chief  trvMde  is  in 
timber.  The  town  has  good  railway  and  steam-boat  communication 
with  the  other  leading  towns  of  the  state.  A  bridge  1820  feet  long, 
across  tiie  Penobscot  just  above  the  city,  connects  Bangor  with  the 
manufacturing  vUlage  of  Orrington.  Bath,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec,  12  nules  from  the  sea,  and  28  miles  S.  from  Augusta,  popu- 
lation 8020,  is  a  busy  sea-port  and  commercial  town,  ^e  shipping 
belonging  to  the  town  in  1850  amounted  to  108,626  tons,  of  which 
76,606  tons  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  A  branch  of  the 
Kennebec  and  Portland  railway  is  carried  to  the  town.  Belfast  Is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Bay,  80  miles  from  the  nOk,  and  87 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Augusta :  population,  5<M>1.  The  harbour  is 
capadoufl^  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  rarely  obstructed 
by  ice.  The  town  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of 
lumber  and  fish.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There 
is  regular  steam-boat  communication  with  the  neighbouring  ports. 
Brwuvick,  on  the  right  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Androscoggin, 
29  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Augusta :  population,  4977.  A  laige  quantity 
of  lumber  is  brought  here  for  export^  and  there  are  extensive  saw-milia 
both  at  Brunswick  and  at  the  vUlage  of  Topeham,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  two  places  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  on  which 
also  passes  the  Portiand  and  Kennebec  railway.  Bowdoin  College  and 
Medicsl  School  is  situated  at  Brunswick.  Camden,  on  the  west  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  36  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Ausustay  population  4005,  pos- 
sesses a  good  harbour,  is  somewhat  laxgely  engaged  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  especially  in  the  export  of  lime,  fisheries,  and  ship-building. 
Calais,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.-Croix  River,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  183  miles  KN.E.  from  Augusta :  population,  4749.  Calais 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  village;  to  the  lower  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  ascend,  and  there  is  an  extenuve  trade  in  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  lumber.  The  upper  and  lower  villages  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  state  by  a 
railway,  and  with  the  British  territory  by  a  bridge,  which  is  caniad 
across  the  St.-Croix  below  the  lower  foils  of  that  river.  Eastport,  on 
Moose  Island,  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  close.to  the  British  islands  Campo 
Bello  and  Indian,  145  miles  E.N.E.  firom  Augusta :  the  population  of 
the  island,  which  is  4  miles  long,  and  several  smaller  islands,  is  4125. 
Eastport  has  a  large  lumber  trade ;  and  a  considerable  business  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  and  ship- 
building. A  United  States  garrison  is  maintained  on  the  island,  whidi 
Ib  the  most  eastward  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Chrdiner,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cobbessecontee,  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Augusta :  population,  6486.  A 
great  amount  of  water  power  is  afforded  by  the  rivers,  and  immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  sawn  here.  The  Portland  and  Kennebec 
nulway  passes  through  Gardiner.  Mallowell,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kennebec,  2  miles  S.  from  Augusta:  population,  4769. 
The  town  is  regularly  hud-out^  and  contains  some  neat  buildings. 
The  town  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade;  the  chief  exports  are 
lumber  and  granite.  Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  lie  alone- 
side  the  whadQi.    The  Portland  aad  Kennebec  railway  passes  through 
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Hallowell.  Saco,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Saco,  67  milea  S.S.W. 
from  Augusta,  population  of  the  township  5798,  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  the  preparation  of  lumber  for  export,  and  has  nine  large 
ootton-factories,  a  woollen-mill,  and  other  establishments.  The  town 
is  united  by  a  bridge  with  Biddeford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  two  places  are  closely  associated  in  business  interests. 
The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railway  places  these  towns  in 
connection  with  the  railway  system  of  the  state.  WtddohorOt  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Muscongus  River,  where  it  opens  into  Muscongus 
Biiy,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Augusta :  population,  4199.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  principally  in  ship-building,  the  coasting-trade,  and  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  There  are  several  mills  and  tannerira. 
WdLt,  on  the  coast,  80  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Augusta :  population, 
2945.  The  town  carries  on  a  rather  considerable  coasting-trade ;  and 
has  numerous  mills,  tanneries,  &c.  '  The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railway  has  a  station  here.  Wiicattett,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sheepscot  River  where  it  opens  into  Sheepscot  Bay,  22  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Augusta :  population,  2832.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &c.  Although 
the  foreign  trade  has  somewhat  declined,  Wiscassett  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  sea-port  towns  in  the  state.  York,  on  tiie  coast, 
92  miles  S.W.  from  Augusta :  population,  2980.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out.  Vessels  of  250  tons  can  lie  in  the  harbour.  The 
coasting-trade  and  fisheries  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment. 

Governmentf  Jttdicaiuref  d:c. — The  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1820  when  Maine  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state.  By  the  constitution  the  right  of  voting  in  all 
state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age, 
not  being  a  pauper  or  imder  guardianship,  who  has  resided  for  three 
months  in  the  town  for  which  he  proposes  to  vote.  The  legislative 
body,  elected  annually,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not  less  than  20 
nor  more  than  31  (at  present  30)  members,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  200  (at  present  151) 
members. 

Maine  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  Cabots  in  1497.  It  was  after- 
wards visited  by  the  French,  who  called  the  southern  part,  west  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  part  Acadie.  About  1635 
the  English  succeeded  in  making  some  settlements  in  the  southern 
districts  The  first  charter  was  proprietary,  and  granted  in  1639  to 
Sir  Ferdinand  Qorges ;  but  in  1652  Maine  was  imited  to  Massachu- 
setts under  the  title  of  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  In  1 676  Massachusetts 
bough^  the  country  from  the  family  of  the  Qoiges,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  annexed  to  that  state,  but  advanced  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  constant  disputes  between  the  English  and  French,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  native  Indians.  Its  progress  became  more  decided  from 
1712,  when  England  obtained  full  possession  of  it  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  Massachusetts 
opposed  the  attempts  of  the  inhabitants  to  separate  Maine  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of  Maine 
to  decide  this  question ;  and  the  majority  of  votes  being  in  favour 
of  a  separation,  Maine  became  in  1820  an  independent  member  of  the 
Union. 

{StaUttieal  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States;  Darby,  Vitw  of  the  United 
StcUet ;  Seventh  Censtu  of  the  United  Stales;  American  Almanac,  1854 ; 
Harcou,  Geological  Map  of  the  United  States,  &c.) 

MAINTENON.    [Edbb-et-Loire.] 

MAINZ,  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  the  Roman  Mogimtiacum,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  RhemheBsen,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of 
Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Maine  with  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  50  N.  lat., 
8*  11'  K  long.,  and  has  about  31,000  inhabitants.  It  is  connected, 
b^  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  village  of  Eastel,  or 
Kassel,  included  in  the  system  of  fortifications,  which  render  Mainz 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  a  duef  bulwark  of 
Germany  against  France.  The  town  is  connected  by  railways  with 
Frankfort,  Manheim,  and  Paris.  The  distance  to  Paris  by  railway 
through  Ludwigshafen,  Forbach,  and  Nancy  is  415  miles  W.  Besides 
the  hiU-side  the  town  occupies  a  long  ^p  of  land  on  the  river 
bank.  The  extent  of  the  fortifications,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
French  while  the  city  was  in  their  possession,  including  tibe  citadel  and 
other  strong  works,  exclusive  of  Kastel,  is  two  leagues  and  a  half. 
Kastel,  which  is  united  with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensive 
fortifications,  which  consist  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly 
fortified  island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works  are  of 
greater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.  The  inner  works 
consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions.  On  the  land  side  there 
are  four  great  gates  with  double  drawbridges,  and  toward  the  river 
several  gatea  The  Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine 
from  east  to  west.  About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
riven  is  the  village  of  Kostheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  little  farther  up 
a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a  strong  tdte-de-pont.  On  the  last 
settlement  of  the  afi&iirs  of  Germany  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Mainz  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  it  was 
decided  that,  as  a  fortress,  it  should  belong  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, with  a  garrison  of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  troops.  This 
garrison  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.  The  military  governor, 
who  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Austrian  and  a 


Prupslan  gezieral.     Tlila  great  fortress  requices  for   its  defence  a 
garrison  of  30,000  men. 

Mainz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fashioned  and  ill-built  town.  The 
streets,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
gloomy,  though  there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  some 
fine  public  edifices.  Of  the  27  squares  and  market  places  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Parade,  which  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Of 
the  11  churches,  of  which  only  one  is  for  Protestants,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is  considered 
a  model  of  beautiful  ecclesiastical  architecture,  St.  Peter's  church, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  is 
350  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and  20  chapels.  It  was 
much  injured  in  the  siege  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  I.  it  was  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  has  since 
been  repaired.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  great  treasures  which 
it  formerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even  many  of  the  fine 
monuments  have  been  destroyed.  The  other  public  edifices  comprise 
the  grand-ducal  palace  (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order), 
the  arsenal,  the  palaces  of  the  commandant  and  of  the  vice-governor, 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  &c.  A  bronze  statue  of  Gutenbei^, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  and  a  native  of  Mainz,  modelled  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  cast  in  Paris,  was  erected  in  an  open  space  opposite  the 
theatre  in  1837.  The  expenses  were  paid  by  subscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  A  gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former 
imiversity,  and  there  are  several  schools.  The  dty  library  consists 
of  above  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are  cabinets 
of  medals  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  philosophical  and 
mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  a  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  Eichel- 
stein  in  the  citadel  is  supposed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Drusus  Germanicus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Near  the 
village  of  Zahlbach  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  same  Drusus.  There  are  pleasant  walks  on  the  Rhine  ; 
the  environs  are  very  beautiful  and  the  prospects  over  the  surrounding 
country  magnificent  Mainz  is  a  free-port;  it  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  soap,  leather,  glue,  false  pearls,  musical  instruments,  por- 
celain, &C.  The  commerce  in  corn,  wine,  thnber,  and  Rhenish  products 
generally,  is  considerable.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  the  chief  towns 
on  the  Rhine.  Two  railroads  run  from  Kassel,  one  east  to  Frankfurt- 
wn-Main,  the  other  north  to  Wiesbaden. 

Mainz  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici,  who  inhabited  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  domi- 
nion ended  in  the  year  72  B.o.  In  13  b.g.  Drusus  founded  the  fortress 
of  Magontiacum,  or  Maguntiacum,  on  the  site  on  which  Kastel  now 
stands.  The  town  which  sprung  up  near  it  did  not  extend  under  the 
Bomans  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and 
lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries,  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  A  new  and  brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  commenced  with 
St  Bonifacius,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  bishop  of  Mainz. 
Some  affirm  that  the  bishopric  of  Mainz  was  founded  by  Crescens, 
a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  103.  Others  say 
that  Bonifacius  was  its  first  bishop.  In  1798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  Mont  Tonndre;  in  1816  it  was 
ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse. 

MAIO.    [Cape  Verd  Islands.] 

MAIRE,  LE,  the  name  of  a  strait  that  lies  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  between  Staten  Island 
and  ^ng  Charles's  Southland,  along  which  it  extends  from  Cape  San 
Diego  to  Cape  Qood  Success.  This  strait,  which  is  situated  in  the 
route  of  vesaels  making  for  Cape  Horn,  is  about  20  miles  in  length 
and  width.  It  is  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  but  still  some  difficulties 
are  en6ountered  in  traversing  it  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  western  and  south-western  winds,  and  a  strong  current 
which  always  sets  through  it  from  the  south.  Strait  Le  Maire  was 
first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and  Schooten  in  1616,  from 
the  former  of  whom  it  received  its  name. 

MAJORCA,  the  English  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands^ 
which  the  Spaniards  call  Mallorca.    [Mallobca.] 

MAKARIEW.    [CosTROMA.] 

MALABAR.    [Hindustan.] 

MALACCA,  a  British  settlement  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  between  2°  and  3"  N.  lat,  102"  and  103*"  E.  long. 
It  comprises  the  town  of  Malacca  and  a  territory  of  about  1000  square 
miles,  including  the  district  of  Naning,  which  is  of  some  value  for  its 
tin-mines.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  The  surface 
is  imdulating,  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  valleys  are 
swampy.  The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  tropical  produce,  but  little 
of  it  is  cultivated.  Around  the  town  of  Malacca  are  extensive  fields 
of  rice,  cultivated  mostly  by  Malaya  The  other  products  are  tin, 
sugar,  sago,  pepper,  nutmegs,  rattans,  and  timber.  Malacca,  with 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  and  Singapore,  since  September,  1851,  have 
formed  a  separate  province  of  the  East  India  Company's  possessions. 
The  revenue  of  M^acca  for  the  year  1851-52  was  9,275/. ;  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  year  was  7,620^ 

MALACCA,  the  capital  of  the  British  settlement  of  Malacca,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  by  the  mouth  of  an  inconsiderable 
river,  in  2"  12-  N.  lat.,  102°  16'  E.  long.  The  town  presents  a  hand- 
some appearance  from  the  sea.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and 
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well  built,  and  several  of  the  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome.  The 
principal  public  builcQngs  are  the  town-house,  court-house,  jail,  bar- 
racks, civil  and  military  hospitals, -and  an  Anglo-Chinese  college.  The 
population  is  about  16,000,  mostly  Malays  and  Chinese.  There  is  a 
fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  is  a  small 
island,  between  which  and  the  mainland  is  secure  anchorage  for  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  18  feet  water.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  small  harbour  close  to  the  town  is  only  accessible  to  boats. 

Malacca  was  built  about  1250  by  Sri  Iscander  Shah,  king  of  the 
Malays.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1507,  and  taken  by 
Alfonzo  Albuquerque  in  1511.  It  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Dutch  in  1640.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1795, 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken 
again.  In  1 8 14  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  the  place.  The  town 
and  fort  with  their  dependencies  were  finally  ceded  to  the  British  by 
treaty  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  March  1824. 

MALAQA.    rOBAHADA.] 

MALAHIDE".    [DuBLlif,  County  of.] 

MALAR,  LAK£.    [Swedsn.] 

MALASIA.    [MaIiAT  Peninsula.] 

MALATIA  (Malatiyah),  atown  in  Asia  Minor,  about  88*"  27'  N.  lat, 
38**  20'  E.  long.,  is  built  in  a  limestone  plain  on  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Tokma-su,  a  feeder  of  the  Euphrates,  and  contains  only  about  200 
houses.  The  Tokma-su  flows  about  6  miles  to  the  north  of  Malatiyah, 
and  joins  the  Euphrates  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward. 
There  is  little  or  no  wood  near  Malatiyah,  so  that  in  summer  it  is 
exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Formerly  the  inhabit- 
auts  used  to  reside  here  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  retire  to  Aspuzi ;  but  the  Turkish  pasha  having  for  a  lopg  time 
previous  to  1840  occupied  Malatiyah  as  winter  quarters,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  been  obliged  to  reside  permanently  at  Aspuzi,  and  Malatiyah 
itself  has  sxmk  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  although  it  is  still  we 
believe  the  seat  of  a  Kaimakan.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Mditene,  of  which  parts  of  the  walls  and  old  gateways  still 
remain.  Melitene  was  originally  a  Roman4»mp ;  from  this  a  city  sprung 
up,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Oappadocian  province  of  Melitene. 
The  province  which  gave  name  to  the  town  was  so  designated  from 
the  Melas,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tokma-su.  According  to  Mr. 
Brandt,  who  visited  Malatiyah  in  1835  at  a  time  when  it  was  deserted, 
the  population  then  at  Aspuzi  numbered  2800  Turkish  and  1128 
Armenian  families.  About  six  miles  south  of  Malatiyah  is  the  town  or 
village  of  Aepim,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  subjected  to  a  refined 
system  of  irrigation  (an  heirloom  of  remote  antiquity),  and  is  covered 
with  verdant  and  shady  gardens.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Malatiyah 
have  taken  up  their  abode  permanently  at  Aspuzi  a  bazaar  has  sprung 
up  at  the  latter  place,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
town  are  to  be  found.  Malatiyah  is  about  2780  feet  and  Aspuzi  about 
2980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  both  places  are  vexy  hot  in 
summer  and  have  a  low  temperature  in  winter.  Malatiyah  derives  its 
importance  only  from  its  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar>bekr  and  Mosul,  and  from  being  one 
of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
(London  Ckogro/phical  JoumtUj  vols.  vi.  and  x.) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and  the  Qulf  of  Slam  and  &e  Chinese 
Sea  on  the  east.  It  is  united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremity. 
Its  most  southern  points  form  the  northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Singa- 
pore. Evri  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  River,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  its  northern  boundary ;  they  are  situated  near  12^  N.  lat. 
Gape  Burns,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1**  15'  N.  lat, 
and  Cape  Romania,  in  V  17'  N.  lat.  constitute  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Strait  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98"  and  104" 
E.  long.  It  is  750  iniles  long,  with  a  width  varying  between  60  and 
180  miles.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles. 

The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  is  a  continue* 
iion  of  the  Samroiyet  (that  is,  three  hundred  peaks)  Mountains,  which 
between  12°  and  14"  N.  lat.  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim 
Biver  from  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain, 
which  in  this  part  rises  in  numerous  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  3000 
feet,  sinks  lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  traverses  the  isthmus 
of  Krah,  or  Elraw,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  8"  and 
12"  N.  lati  The  mountain  range  on  this  long  isthmus,  though  of 
xnoderate  elevation,  occupies  together  with  its  offsets  the  whole 
country  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  except  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  an  extensive  tract  of  alluvial  land,  inclosing  the  Bay  of  Chai-ya, 
occurs  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.    ' 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  south.  At  its  southern 
oxtremity,  between  8"  and  9'  N.  lat,  the  Malay  Peninsula  turns  to  the 
south-east^  and  preserves  this  direction  to  its  most  southern  point 
Between  6"  80'  and  8"  N.  lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than 
on  the  isthmus,  but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  European  has 
ever  traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  5"  and  6"  30'  N.  lat, 
appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  range,  the  peak  of  Titch 
Bangsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Queda,  rising,  according  to  Crawfurd,  to 
6O00  feet  The  mountains  in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country,  leaving  only  a  low  level  tracts  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
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in  width,  along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  mostly 
covered  with  jungle,  out  when  cultivated  yields  rich  crops  of  rice  and 
paddy.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  are  probably  more  exten- 
sive, but  the  ofibets  of  the  mountains  in  some  parts  approach  near  the 
sea-shore,  as  Cape  Patani  and  Bocky  Point 

South  of  5"  N.  lat  is  the  widest  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  interior 
or  mountain  region  of  this  part  is  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  less  elevated  than  the  country  farther  north,  and  the  summits  of 
the  hills  are  more  roimded.  The  level  tract  along  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  widens  considerably,  being  about  18  miles  in  breadth  nortii 
of  4"  N.  lat,  and  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel; 
but  along  the  sea-shore  a  few  isolated  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height, 
as  Rachado  Point  and  others.  The  range  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  riven  which  fall  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  the 
Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer 
the  western  than  the  eastern  shores.  The  level  coimtiy  along  the 
Chinese  Sea  is  also,  so  far  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  near  the 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lale  called  Braugh,  50  miles  in 
circumference.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Malacca  is 
an  elevated  simimit^  the  Gunong  Leadaug  of  the  natives,  and  Mount 
Ophir  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4000  feet 
high.  Proceeding  farther  south,  the  mountains  subside  into  hills; 
but  even  along  Uie  Old  Strait,  which  divides  the  island  of  Singapore 
firom  the  continent,  the  coimtry  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  shore, 
and  its  surface  is  strongly  imdulating,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called 
hilly.  Towards  this  extremity  the  level  country  along  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  of  inconsiderable  width. 

The  comparatively  small  width  of  this  peninsula  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  mountain  range  prevent  the  formation  of  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest  which  are  known  are  the  Muar  Biver,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundaxy  of  the  district  of  Malacca  and  falls  into 
the  strait  of  that  name,  and  the  Pahang  River  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  before  they  issue  from  the 
mountains,  and  are  separated  by  a  portage  of  not  more  than  300  yards. 
The  Pahang  River  flows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Suruting,  and 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Braugh,  from  which  it  issues  under  the  name 
of  the  Braugh  River,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  River.  At  its 
mouth,  near  Pahang,  are  four  large  islands,  planted  with  cocoa-nut 
and  palm-trees.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  rivers,  navigable 
at  least  for  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  are  not  known.  The 
number  of  small  rivers  is  vexy  great^  and  there  probably  is  no  country 
better  watered  than  this  peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  eastern  resembles  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Cochia 
China  proper,  as  the  mountain  range  interrupts  the  clouds  brought 
by  the  south-west  monsoon,  during  which  period  tiie  dry  season 
prevails.  But  the  country  is  exposed  to  the  fiUl  effects  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and  the  wet  season  commences  in  the  beginning  of 
November  and  continues  till  March.  The  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  in  cUmate 
resembles  Aracan,  having  its  rainy  season  in  our  summer,  and  its 
dry  season  in  our  winter.  The  southern  portion  of  the  western  coast 
differs  in  climate  from  all  other  countries  in  Southern  Asia.  It  con- 
stitutes the  eastern  side  of  a  lai^e  valley,  running  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Strait  of  Malacca  extends  like 
a  large  river.  On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by  the 
mountain  range -which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its  whole  length, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  mountain  chain  which  traverses  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  monsoons,  the 
north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  Accordingly  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  dry  and  wet  seasons  is  imknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer. 
They  moderate  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
vegetation.  No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  winds  except  the 
sea  and  land  breezes.  The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in  other 
countries  near  the  equator;  and  though  during  the  day  the  sandy 
shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air  is  cooled  sufficiently 
during  the  night  The  range  of  &e  thermometer  amounts  hardly  to 
10"  or  12"  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  a  tough  red  clay,  or  of  a  black  earth 
similar  to  peat ;  in  many  places  it  yields  rich  crops  of  rice.  Besides 
rice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains  and  some  other  vegetables ;  also 
on  fruits,  in  which  this  country,  especially  towards  the  south,  sur- 
passes all  other  countries.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  chiefly  pine- 
applesi,  mangosteens,  durion,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.  The  country  is 
generally  covered  with  high  trees,  even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but 
the  teak-tree  does  not  occur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very 
great  Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous products  of  the  peninsula  are  comprised  bamboo,  areca-palm, 
sago,  caoutchouc  and  many  other  valuable  gums  and  resins,  druj^, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  &c. 
Ivory  and  horns  are  exported;  grain  is  imported  from  Sumatra  aud 
Bengal. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffidoes  abound.  No  sheep  are 
kept;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentifuL  In  the  uncultivated  tracts  and 
woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoceroses  are  frequently  met  with,  ai«d 
sometimes  elephants.    Among  birds  the  swallbw,  which  makes  the 
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•dible  nesty  ia  th«  mort  remftrkable,    Fiah  is  extremely  pleniifiil,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articlei  of  food. 

The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the  mineral 
Idngdom.  Gold  is  foand  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also  got  from  mines. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  Uiia  metal  is  collected  to  justify  the  name  of 
Checsoneeus  Aurea,  or  the  Qolden  ChersoDese,  which  the  ancients  gave 
to  this  countiy.  Tin  in  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  occnr  in 
the  whole  range  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus.  Part  goes  to 
Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore:  part  is  exported  from  the 
harbours  on  the  Qiilf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other  metals  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of  Malays. 
The  former  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Elrah  and  the  districts  north  of 
6*  40'  N.  lat,  and  the  latter  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Malays  of  this  country  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  civilisation 
which  is  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  They 
show  little  industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  principal  occupation  is  fishing.  The  languu^o 
of  these  nations  is  different.  The  Malay  race  and  language  seem  to 
have  spread  over  all  the  islands  of  the  eastern  seas  from  Madagascar 
to  Easter  Island ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  race  inhabits  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  is  from  this  circumstance 
sometimes  called  McUasia — a  name  which  comprises  Borneo,  Celebes, 
the  Moluocas,  the  Philippines,  the  Sunda  Isles,  &c.  In  person  the 
Malays  are  short  and  robust^  height  about  5  feet  2  inches,  £soe  round, 
complexion  generally  brown,  mouth  wide,  teeth  remarkably  fine,  eyes 
small  and  black,  hair  long,  coarse,  and  black.  The  Malays  of  Java 
are  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation.  They  are  acquainted  with 
agriculture  and  some  mechanical  arts,  have  made  some  progress  in 
medicine  and  music,  and  are  devotedly  fond  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  not  a  little  addicted  to  pirapy.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
are  Mohammedans. 

In  the  interior  there  are  two  other  nations :  the  Jakong,  or  Benna, 
inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula;  they  are  of  a  copper^oolour,  their  hair  is  straight,  and 
their  features  resemble  those  of  the  Malays.  They  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  and  live  by  the  produce  of  the  chaoe.  In  the  interior, 
between  6**  and  8°,  live  the  Samaogs,  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  native 
Australian  race.  They  resemble  the  African  negroes  in  their  features, 
and  have  woolly  hair.  In  stature  however  they  are  much  shorter, 
their  average  height  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  indies.  They  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  tlie  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  reptiles.  They 
are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours. 
The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many 
extensive  districts  in  the  interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  popula- 
tion perhaps  does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of 
Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  King  of  Siam.  On  that  bay 
are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon,  and  on  the  opposite 
western  coast  is  the  harbour  of  Phunga,  or  Pongo,  from  which  a  com- 
mercial road  traverses  the  peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The 
produce  of  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmus  to  Bandon 
and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok.  From  the  island  of  Eos 
Sammi,  or  Pulo  Camam,  the  Chinese  fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests ; 
10  or  15  junks  arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  bay  of  Chai-ya 
and  Cape  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay  sovereigns,  dependent 
on  the  King  of  Siam,  and  partly  belongs  immediately  to  Siam.  The 
town  of  Ligar  is  said  to  have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
SiamescL  A  few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to  them 
sapan-wood,  are  exported  from  the  towns  of  Talung  and  Snngora, 
which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous  but  fertile  island  of  Tantalem. 
A  road  begins  at  Talung  which  crosses  the  peninsula  to  the  small 
town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable  for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most 
southern  of  the  small  kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile 
and  productive  than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  was  once 
much  visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  Toyages  to  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  resorted  to.  It  has 
intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  exports  much  rice,  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern,  and  that 
of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are  only  nominally 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial  produce,'consisting  of  gold, 
tin,  and  pepper  is  brought  to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Qneda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants,  leads  across 
the  peninsula  to  Sungora;  this  road  is  much  frequented.  Another 
communication  connects  the  month  of  the  river  Muda  in  Queda 
with  the  town  of  Patani  For  a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are 
conveyed  in  boats  on  the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much 
frequented.  The  British  colony  of  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  is  partly  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Penako.] 
The  ^  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was  formerly 
considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  establishment  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles  farther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more 
populous  place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  princes. 


The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  Is  divided  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  Johore  on  the  eastern  side,  that  of  Rumbowa 
in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salangore  and  PersJc  on  the  western 
coasty  together  with  the  British  colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca.] 
These  kingdoms  are  independent,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  None  of  the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  import- 
ance ;  they  send  their  produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper  to 
Malacca  and  Singapore.  Perak  contains  the  most  productive  tin- 
mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some  rich  tin-mines 
have  been  opened,  not  fiur  from  Cape  Bachado.  The  islands  lying  in 
the  Chinese  Sea,  as  fSar  as  the  Nantnas,  are  subject  to  Johore.  Bstween 
the  towns  of  Malacca  and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which 
is  much  favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Suruting^  a  branch 
of  the  Pahang  River,  and  also  on  the  Pahang. 

(Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra;  Crawfnrd,  Emhauy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin  China;  Finlayson,  Journal  of  a  Mistion  to  Siam  and  ffuSj 
and  Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  &c.,  collected  by  J.  H.  Moor, 
Singapore,  1837.) 

MALDON,  Eissex,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chelmer,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Black- 
water  River,  in  51**  44'  N.  lat,  0**  40'  E.  lonff.,  distant  9  miles  E.  from 
Chelmsford,  37  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  44  miles 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  4558 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
6888.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Pariiament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arohdeaeoniy  of  Essex  and  diooese 
of  Rochester.  Maldon  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  32  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  81,260  acreS|  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
22,138. 

The  town  of  Maldon  consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  streets,  at 
light  angles  to  each  other;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is 
an  old  building.  All  Saints  church  is  a  Terr  ancient  edifice.  St. 
Mary's  parish  church,  and  ohapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  are  the  other  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  Of  St. 
Peter's  church  only  the  tower  remains.  The  €b«mmar  school,  founded 
by  Alderman  Breeder  in  1608,  had  12  scholars  in  1850.  There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is 
held.  The  market-day  is  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  May  and  on  September  18th.  There  are  malt-houses, 
breweries,  boat-building  yards,  sail-lofts,  cooperages,  soap-works,  and 
iron-foundries;  and  on  the  Blackwat^  extensive  salt-works,  and 
fisheries.  The  haven  is  convenient^  and  vessels  of  200  tons  burden 
can  come  up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides.  The  number  and  ton* 
nas^e  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st 
1853  were  as  follows: — ^Under  50  tons  111,  tonnage  3196 ;  above  50 
tons  48,  tonnage  4741.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  1220 
vessels,  tonnage  76,273 ;  and  cleared  1 141  vessels,  tonnage  47,1 04.  Coal, 
iron,  com,  &c.,  are  brought  into  the  port  in  considerable  quantities. 

MALEDIYA  ISLANDS  (the  Maldives)  Ue  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  extend  between  72''  48' to  73°  48'  E.  long.,  and  from  7*  6'  N.  lat, 
to  0"  40'  S.  lat,  or  nearly  550  miles.  They  consist  of  several  groujrB, 
or  Atolls,  surroimded  by  coral  reefis,  all  of  which  however  are  not 
continuous.  The  most  northern  Atoll  is  about  850  nules  from  Cape 
Comorin,  the  nearest  point  of  Hindustan.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  language  of  Malabar,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  Dwipa, '  an  island,'  ia 
corrupted  into  Diva,  and  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  these  islands^ 
which  is  called  Mali. 

The  sovereign  of  these  islands  styles  himself  Sultan  of  the  Thirteen 
Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but  the  actual  number  of  these 
islands  is  probably  more  than  treble  or  fourfold  this  number.  They 
are  inclosed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of  ooral-reeiiii,  which 
surround  them  like  a  wall.  This  protecting  wall  is  either  circular  or 
oblong,  and  contains  breaks,  which  constitute  oonvenient  passages  for 
vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  these  coral-reefs  is  fourteen, 
thirteen  of  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  They  lie 
on  a  long  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of  which  their  outer  sides  extend, 
and  beyond  them  there  are  no  soundings.  The  channels  which  divide 
these  Atolls,  or  AtoUons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  places 
deep  and  safe.  Thev  are  passed  by  the  vessels  wUch  are  bound  to 
Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva  Islands  lying  across  the 
direct  route  to  these  places.  Two  of  these  navigable  channels  are 
south  of  the  equator :  the  Addon,  or  south  channel,  and  the  Equatorial 
Channel,  which  are  south  and  north  of  the  island  of  Addon  respectively. 
North  of  the  equator  are  first,  the  One  and  a  Half  Degree  Channel^ 
the  widest  and  safest  of  alT  these  channels,  and  frequently  used  by 
ships  proceeding  eastward  In  the  westerly  monsoon :  the  CoUoman- 
dons  Channel,  and  the  Cardiva  Channel,  all  of  which  seem  to  offer  a 
safe  passage,  but  the  last  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  frequented  two  centuries  ago. 

Within  the  Atolls  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  storms,  and  there  are 
always  soundings  m  20  or  80  fisthoms  of  water.  The  islands  are 
generally  situated  along  the  inclosing  coral-wall,  the  central  part  of 
the  Atolls  containing  only  few  of  them.  The  islands  are  all  small ; 
not  many  of  them  exceed  a  mUe  in  length  and  bn»dth,  and  a  few  are 
less  than  half  a  mile.    They  are  generally  ciroular  or  losenge^haped. 
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Many  are  mere  narrow  siripa,  50  or  100  yards  broad,  forming  a  circle, 
which  luclosee  a  lower  tracts  filled  up  with  broken  coral-rocks,  and 
dry  at  spring-tides.  Within  this  ring  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
depth  of  water,  from  one  to  ten  fathoms,  so  that  a  perfect  lagoon  is 
formed.  The  highest  part  of  the  islands  is  from  6  to  14  feet  abo?e 
water.  Their  surface  consists  of  sand,  about  8  feet  thick,  the  top 
part  of  which  is  mixed  with  regetable  matter,  forming  a  black  light 
sandy  soil  Beneath  the  eand  is  a  soft  sandstone,  resembling  particles 
of  beeoh-sand  indurated.  This  sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
below  which  depth  it  softens  again  to  sand,  and  here  fresh  water  is 
found.  All  the  inhabited  iilands  ha^e  fresh  water,  and  also  some 
which  are  not  inhabited. 

All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  thick  impenetrable  jungle,  among 
which  there  are  many  fine  large  trees,  as  the  Indian  banyan  fig-tree, 
the  candoo-trea,  the  breadfruit-tree,  and  others.  The  bamboo  grows 
on  Bome  islands,  but  is  scarce.  On  some  of  the  islands  are  small 
plantations  of  Indian  com  and  sugar-cane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
from  which  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  is  made.  Two  kinds  of  millet 
are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  live  mostly  on  fish  and  the  cocoa-nut 
palms,  which  are  cultivated  with  care.  A  few  cattle  are  foimd 
only  on  the  Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or 
goats.  The  common  fowl  is  very  abundant.  A  few  cats  ax's  kept  to 
keep  the  houses  clear  of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  numerous. 
The  '  flying  fox,'  as  it  is  called  in  India,  a  lai^ge  species  of  bat,  is  very 
common.  Fish  ia  very  abundant,  and  sharks  are  common  and  dangerous. 
Turtle  are  common.  Cowries  are  collected  and  exported  to  a  great 
amount. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Two  languages  are  in  use 
among  them — the  common,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people, 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 
alphabet^  which  ia  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are  indi- 
cated by  points,  as  in  Arabia  The  whole  population  may  amoimt  to 
between  150,000  and  200,000.  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  called 
sultan,  who  sends  annual  presents  to  the  British  governor  of  Ceylon, 
receiving  others  in  return.  Ue  resides  on  the  Mali  or  Maldiva  AtoU, 
which  contains  the  largest  of  the  islands,  called  Mali;  its  circum- 
ference is  about  7  miles.  Spoken  of  collectively  as  a  kingdom  the 
Maldives  are  called  by  the  natives  *Male-Rague.' 

The  inhabitants  bring  cowries,  coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  turtle-shell,  salt- 
fish,  rope-mats,  and  some  smaller  articles  to  Bengal,  Sumatra,  and 
elsewhere,  whence  they  import  rice,  sugar,  silk-stufis,  broadcloth, 
hardware,  and  tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with 
the  south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  the  middle 
of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoyn. 

(London  OeographicaX  Joumed,) 

MALINES.    [Mech£L£N.1 

MALLING,  TOWN,  or  WEST  MALLINQ,  Kent,  a  smaU  town, 
formerly  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  West  MaUing,  is  situated  in  51'  17'  N.  lat,  V  23'  £.  long., 
distant  9  miles  W.  from  Maidstone,  and  about  29  miles  S.E.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  2021.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Mailing  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  48,305  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,555. 

A  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  at  Mailing  at  a  very  early 
date.  Many  parts  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  remain,  especially 
a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  wh^oh  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  parochial  school 
is  partly  supported  by  endowment.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Fairs 
are  held  in  August,  September,  and  October :  the  priucipal  fair,  that 
in  September,  is  chiefly  for  horses.  Numerous  remains  of  moats  and 
encampments,  probably  Roman,  exist  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MALLOROA,  or  MAJORCA,  the  laxgpst  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  is 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  to  which 
kingdom  it  belongs.  It  lies  between  89^  20'  and  39*'  57'  N.  lat.,  2"  20' 
and  3"  30'  £.  long.,  about  110  miles  from  the  coast  of  CataluZia,  and 
120  miles  from  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  nearly  60  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  in  some  parts  40  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  The 
circumference  is  143  miles.  The  area  is  about  1410  square  miles. 
The  population  is  about  182,000. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly.  On  the  north-west 
side  a  mountain  range  crosses  the  island,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
the  Puig  de  Torellas,  is  above  4500  feet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty 
hills  runs  parallel  to  this,  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high 
grounds  in  many  parts  border  on  the  coast.  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  are  the  most  level.  Some  of  the  plains  are  liable  to  be  inun- 
dated by  the  periodical  rains,  on  which  account  they  are  generally 
used  as  pasture-land.  Near  Campos  on  the  south,  and  near  Alcudia 
on  the  north  of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria 
to  a  very  pernicious  extent  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  roads  in  the  interior  are 
▼ery  rugged  and  stony,  and  are  traversed  only  by  mules,  which  form 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  and  by  carts  of  clumsy  and  primitive 
oonstruction. 

The  climate  of  Mallorca  is  delightful;  the  winters  being  mild, 
though  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  heats  of  rammer  being  tempered 


by  the  sea-breezes  and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Firs,  holm-oaks,  and 
wild  olives,  adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  cover  the  summits  of  the 
higher  mountains ;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  maijoram,  saffron,  and 
roses,  perfume  the  air;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts  produce  some 
com  and  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  date-palm  and  the 
plantain  attain  their  full  sixe,  though  seldom  yielding  fruit.  The 
vslley  most  famed  for  beauty  and  fertility  is  that  of  Soler,  11  or  12 
miles  in  circumferenoe,  abounding  in  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood. 

Three  rivers  of  no  great  sise  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast 
One  of  these  enters  the  sea  beneatii  the  ramparts  of  Palma.  It  is 
almost  dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  full  and 
impetuous.  Two  other  small  rivers  reach  the  sea  between  Cabo 
Blanco  and  Cabo  Salinas.    Small  streams  are  veiy  numerous. 

Mallorca  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  wines  of  excellent 
quality ;  olive-oil  in  large  q|aantities ;  hops,  vegetables,  fruits,  particu- 
larly melons,  oranges,  and  citrons,  all  of  superior  flavour;  honey, 
hemp,  wool,^  and  a  little  silk.  Mules  and  asses,  sheep,  goats,  homed 
cattle,  and  pigs  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers ;  poultry  and  game 
are  abundant  Olive-oil,  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  saffron,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  com,  salt-beef,  iron,  hardware,  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  rice,  cutlery,  and  other  made  goods,  and 
articles  of  clothing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  foxes  and  hawks 
the  island  is  free  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

The  geology  of  Mallorca  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Granite  and  por- 
phyry are  said  to  be  found,  but  the  generality  of  the  rocks  ai«  of  second* 
ary  or  tertiary  formation.  There  is  slate,  fine  marble  of  various  colours, 
with  abundance  of  sandstone,  ft«estone,  and  chalk.  Salt  is  procured 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  the  low  grounds  about  Campos. 

The  manufactures  of  Mallorca  are  linen-cloths  (eoarsa  and  fine), 
silk-stu£b,  and  woollen  goods,  as  tapestry,  blankets,  sashes,  and  corded 
stuffs.    Brooms  and  baskets  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm. 

Palma,  a  city,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  was  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  island, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bight  of  a  deep  bay,  10  or  12 
miles  ¥ride,  formed  by  the  capes  Blanco  and  Cala  Figuera.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  40,514.  The  city,  though  walled  and  fortified, 
could  not  sustain  a  regular  siege.  The  streets  are  in  some  parts 
narrow  and  mean,  in  others  wide  and  regular ;  the  houses  are  large 
and  without  external  ornament,  mostly  in  the  Moorish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  some  are  built  of  marble.  Palma  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  is  a  suffragan  of  Valencia.  The  cathedral,  a  large  gothic  edifice 
of  much  simple  beauty,  was  built  in  the  b^inning  of  ue  18th  century 
by  James  of  Aragon,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  who  is  interred  within 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spire  of  such  remarkable 
delicacy  and  airiness  that  it  has  reoeived  the  name  of  the  Angel's 
Tower.  There  are  many  other  religious  edifices  in  Palma,  five  parish 
churches,  and  numerous  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  conventual 
establishments,  together  with  several  hospitiOs  and  two  colleges. 
Ferdinand  Y.  founded  a  university  here  in  1488.  The  othdk*  public 
buildings  are — the  episcopal  paUoe ;  the  royal  palace,  a  very  andent 
edifice,  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  or  govemor  of  Ihe  island, 
comprehending  also  an  arsenal,  a  magazine,  and  a  prison;  the  town- 
hall  ;  and  the  house  of  contractation,  or  of  mercantile  assembly  and 
judicature,  a  gothic  edifice  of  remarkable  beauty.  Palma,  though  in 
the  13th  century  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  has  now  com- 
paratively but  little  commerce.  Its  port  is  small,  and  will  only  admit 
vessels  of  little  draught  Within  and  without  the  city  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  evidences  of  the  superior  size,  population,  and  commercial 
importance  of  Palma  in  past  ages. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Mallorca  are  the  following : — Alcudia, 
on  the  north-east  coast,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  two  bays  of 
Alcudia  and  Pollenza,  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  fortified  with 
ancient  walls  of  great  height  Some  centuries  ago  it  was  a  lai^  and 
fiourishing  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  a  population  ot 
only  1000.  Arta,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  range  of 
hills  which  extend  eastward  to  Cape  Para:  population  4000,  who 
manufacture  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  are  employed  in  fishing. 
Llwmayor,  17  miles  £.S£.  from  Palma,  is  well  built,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens :  population,  7112.  ifanofor,  80 
miles  K  from  Palma,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
The  popuhition  in  1845  was  9642.  PoUenza  (the  PoUentia  of  Strabo), 
28  miles  N.E.  from  Palma,  stands  2  miles  W.  from  the  Bay  of  PoUenca. 
The  bay  is  large  and  well  sheltered.  The  town  contains  a  handsome 
church,  and  hiuB  manufactures  of  black  woollen  cloth :  ^e  population 
in  1845  was  6402.  There  are  several  other  towns  of  smaller  size,  and 
numerous  villsges. 

Castilian  is  spoken  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  the 
language  of  the  lower  orders  is  a  mixed  dialect  of  Castilian,  Gatslonian, 
and  Arabic. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  islands  is  given  in  the  article 
Balxario  Islands. 

(Strabo,  167,  CoMOMb.;  Mariana,  ffistoria  Qemvbl  d$  Etpalka; 
Laborde,  Itiniraire  JDescriptif  de  VEspagne;  Dalmeto  and  Mut,  Hittory 
of  the  BeUearie  Kingdom;  St  Sauvour,  iZVaveb  through  the  Balearic 
and  Pithiusian  lalanda;  Macgregor,  Commercial  Staliitiea,) 
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borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  UnioDi  u  situated  on  the  riyer 
Blackwater,  in  52**  8'  N.  Ut,  8'  88'  W.  long.;  distant  19^  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Cork  by  railway,  and  20)  miles  by  road;  145  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  railway,  and  150}  miles  by  road.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  in  1851 
was  5436,  besides  2084  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  liallow  Poor-Ijaw 
Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  154,858  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  42,145.  The  suburb  of  Ballydaheen,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  rirer,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of 
15  arches.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  consists  of  one  leading  street^  with  a  number  of 
smaller  streets  on  either  side.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  main  street 
are  well  built,  and  some  of  a  superior  description  stand  at  the  west  end. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a 
nandsome  edifice  built  in  1820,  there  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Independents,  and  Methodists ;  two  National  schools;  a  reading  room, 
a  public  library ;  a  neat  spa-house,  court-house,  barrack,  bridewell, 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  and  Union  workhouse.  Saltworks,  tanneries, 
and  a  brewery  are  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  resort  of 
visitors  to  the  mineral  spring.  Quarter-  and  petty-sessions  are  held 
in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  five  timen  a  year.  The  market  days  are 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  Circular  Drive,  a  road  5  miles  in  length, 
affords  an  agreeable  view  of  the  highly-improved  environs  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  beautiful  demesne  of  Mallow  Castle,  extending 
a  mile  below  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  contains  besides 
the  modem  mansion,  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  MalloW|  which  was 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 

MALMAISON.    [Seine-et-Oise.] 

MALMESBURT,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Malmesbury,  is 
situated  in  51°  35'  N.  lat,  2"*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  20  mUes  N.  by  W. 
from  Devizes,  and  96  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  6998.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  an  alderman  chosen  annually  by  the  12  capital 
burgesses,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Qlou- 
cester  and  Bristol  Malmesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  59,843  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,907. 

Malmesbury  is  a  very  ancient  town.  According  to  the  '  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  England,'  by  William,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury  in  the 
11th  century,  a  monastery  was  founded  here  before  670.  The  abbey 
suffered  from  the  Danish  invasions  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when 
the  town  was  twice  burnt ;  but  it  recovered,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  important  monasteries  in  the  west  of  England.  The  abbot  was 
mitred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  borough  appears  to  have  had 
a  charter  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
a  castle  was  built  here,  and  the  town  was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of 
Sarum,  who  was  however  obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  king. 
In  1152,  the  town  and  castle  were  taken  by  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry*  II.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists  had  a  garrison 
here,  which  was  driven  out  by  Sir  William  Waller,  at  the  head  of  a 
parliamentary  army,  March,  1643.  The  Royalists  recovered  the  place, 
but  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  stormed  it  iu 
1645.  The  cloth-trade  flourished  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Leland,  who  says  that  3000  'clothes'  (pieces  of  cloth) 
were  made  yearly.  The  abbey  buildings  were,  at  the  dissolution, 
converted  into  a  cloth  factory. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with 
a  stream  from  Tetbuiy,  and  consists  of  some  streets  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  paved  and  lighted.  Besides  the  Abbey  church  and  St  Mary*s, 
there  are  the  tower  and  some  ruins  of  a  third,  old  St  Paul'a  The 
abbey  church  was,  at  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  inhabitants 
of  St  Paul's  parish,  and  made  parochiaL  Part  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
the  grand  southern  porch,  and  a  wall  belonging  to  the  south  transept, 
are  the  only  perfect  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  structure.  The 
architecture  is  partly  Norman,  and  partly  of  decorated  English 
character.  In  the  interior,  near  the  altu*,  is  a  screen  inclosing  a  space 
in  which  stands  an  altar  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  royal  robes.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  Westport  is  a  mean-looking  building,  erected  nearly 
two  centiuies  ago  on  the'site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sir  William  Waller.  An  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  market-place; 
and  west  of  the  abbey  is  a  building  called  Chapel-house,  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery.  Some  fragments  of 
the  town-waUs  remain.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Moravians 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Endowed  school  for 
boys,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  market-house  has  been  erected. 
There  are  at  Malmesbury  four  bridges — two  over  the  Avon,  and  two 
over  the  Newtonwater. 

Malmesbury  has  now  little  trade  or  manufiustures.  A  mill  lately 
employed  in  the  clothing  manufacture  is  now  a  silk  milL  Tanning, 
brewing,  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  there  are  great  cattle  markets 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  28th,  April  28th, 
June  5th,  and  December  15th. 

The  borough  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  with  little 
interruption  since  the  time  of  Edward  L  Previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  it  returned  two  members. 


Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  respective  ages  were  connected 
with  Malmesbury :  St  Aldhelm,  a  Saxon  writer  of  note  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  was  for  a  time  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  was 
interred;  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  best  English  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  monk  of 
the  abbey ;  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  sometimes  designated  the  Philooopher 
of  Malmesbury,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St  Maxy  Westport 

MALMO,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skania, 
gives  name  to  the  Malmo-l&n.  It  is  situated  in  about  55*  4V  N.  lat, 
near  13"  E.  long.,  on  the  widest  part  of  the  Sound,  neariy  opposite 
the  town  of  Copenhagen,  on  level  ground,  and  has  a  good  and  safe 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Malmohuus. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  regular  streets.  In  the  middle  is  a 
handsome  and  spacious  square.  It  was  formeriy  surrounded  by  strong 
fortifications,  but  these  have  been  demolished  and  the  castle  alone 
remains,  which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  prison.  The  inhabit- 
ants, about  9000  in  number,  cany  on  an  active  commerce  in  com,  aa 
Malmo  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  fertile  and  rich  pro- 
vince in  which  it  is  situated.  It  may  also  be  counted  among  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden,  as  there  are  several  manufactories 
in  which  cloth,  stockings,  hats,  gloves^  carpets,  soap,  leather,  staroh, 
and  looking-glasses  are  made.  Some  of  these  manufactories  aro  rather 
extensive.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Copenhagen,  which  is  only  two  hours 
distant  to  the  north-west  and  is  visible  &om  Malmo  in  dear  weather. 
Malmo  Lan,  one  of  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  provinces  of 
Sweden,  has  an  area  of  1774  square  miles,  with  (in  1845)  a  population 
of  234,207.  Corn,  potatoes,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  some  fruits 
are  grown.  Com  and  cattle  aro  the  chief  exports.  In  1849  then 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Malmo  621  Teasels,  and  596  departed* 

MALO,  ST.      [iLLB-BT-VlLAINX.] 

MALPAS.    [Cheshire.] 

MALTA  (anciently  MelUS  and  MdUa)  is  an  island  in  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  Sea,  and  a  British  settlement  The  neighbouring  island  of 
Oozo  is  included  under  the  same  government,  as  well  as  the  small 
island  of  Comino;  thero  aro  besides  the  uninhabited  islets  of  Comin- 
otto  and  Filfia.  The  entiro  group  lies  between  35**  43'  and  36"  5'  N. 
lat,  14''  10'  and  14"  35'  E.  long.  Malta  is  60  miles  aW.  by  S.  from 
Cape  Pasaro,  the  most  southern  point  of  Sicily.  The  greatest  length 
of  Malta  is  18  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  is  10  miles,  and  the  cirouit, 
as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  is  50  miles.  The  area  is  98  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1849  was  115,864. 

The  Maltese  Islands  aro  masses  of  limestone  rock.  Monte  Ben- 
jemma,  the  highest  part  of  Malta,  has  an  elevation  of  590  feet  The 
island  slopes  from  the  southern  side  towards  the  northern.  The  rocks 
OQ  the  southern  side  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
300  or  400  feet  A  ridge  crosses  the  island  and  divides  it  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  eastern  contains  all  the  towns  and  villages. 
The  western  portion  however,  though  it  has  veiy  few  inhabitants, 
has  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  wild  thyme  and  other 
odoriferous  plants  which  abound  in  that  part,  aro  frequented  by  the 
bees  which  produce  the  honey  for  which  Malta  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Malta  is  cultivated ;  the 
romainder  is  baro  rock.  Thero  is  much  good  soil  in  the  valleys  which 
has  been  converted* into  fertile  fields;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face has  been  ronderod  productive  by  the  industry  of  the  nativesi 
The  earth  has  been  carefully  collected  from  interstices  and  orovices 
of  the  limestone,  and  has  been  placed  in  layers  on  level  spaces  of 
loose  broken-up  rock.  Innumerable  low  stone  walls  provent  these 
procious  layers  of  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  and  so 
favourable  has  this  process  been  found  to  vegetation  under  the  climate 
of  the  island,  that  the  cultivator  who  is  not  sparing  of  manuro  raises 
two  crops  a  vear,  without  ever  being  obliged  to  let  his  land  lie  fallow. 
In  summer  the  want  of  rain  is  supplied  by  a  heavy  dew  whluh  falls 
at  night 

The  climate  of  Malta  ranges  from  a  maximum  of  90"  Fahr.  to  a 
xninimum  of  46",  medium  63".  In  the  middle  of  summer  the  heat 
is  sometimes  very  oppressive,  especially  at  night  The  sun  romains 
so  long  above  the  horixon,  and  the  stone-walls  and  rock  absorb  so 
much  heat  as  to  render  the  short  nights  as  hot  as  the  day.  No  regular 
sea-breezes  or  land-breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  The  only  winds  which 
aro  deleterious  are  those  between  the  south  and  east,  which  aro  called 
the  scirocco  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  most  prevalent  at  the 
end  of  August  and  during  the  whole  of  September.  The  winter,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  is  veiy  delightful, 
and  is  eminently  suited  for  English  invalida  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  as  to  give  brilliancy  to  every 
object  The  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  128  miles  distant^  may  be  distinctly 
seen  at  sunrise  or  sunset 

There  are  no  forest-trees  in  Malta,  and  the  whole  group  of  islands 
has  a  baro  and  naked  appearance.  Thero  are  no  hedges,  and  the 
verdure  being  partial  in  extent  and  duration,  the  glare  of  the  haid 
naked  roads  and  rock,  under  a  bright  tropioal  sun,  is  very  oppressive 
and  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  carob-tree  however  is  always  green^ 
as  well  i|B  the  Indian  fig,  and  these  afford  an  occasional  relief  to 
the  sightL 

There  are  no  streams  in  Malta,  and  the  springs  are  not  numerous. 
In  general  the  rain-water  is  collected  in  tanks  which  aro  excavated 
in  the  rock,  and  are  lined  with  a  cement  of  pozzoolana.   In  ordinaxy 
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seasons  these  tanks  afford  a  suffident  supply  for  agricaltural  and 
household  purposes.  Valletta  and  the  stupping  in  its  harbours  are 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which  brings  it  from  springs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island.  This  great  work  was  constructed  by 
Vignacourt,  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  in  1635.  It  is 
8^  miles  long,  in  some  parts  supported  on  arches,  in  others  it  runs 
under  ground.  The  Fanara  springs  are  also  conducted  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Yittoriosa,  Cospioua,  and  Qenglea. 

The  produce  of  Malta  consists  of  cotton  (which  is  the  staple), 
wheats  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  barilla,  cummin>seed,  honey,  and  suUa. 
Sulla,  which  in  England  is  a  garden-flower,  known  as  the  French 
honeysuckle,  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet»  and  furnishes  a 
nutritious  fodder.  As  there  is  no  meadow-land  much  barley  is  cut 
green  for  draught  animals,  and  the  straw,  which  is  very  fine,  is  a  good 
substitute  for  hay.  The  produce  of  com  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
subsiatenoe  of  the  inhabitants  for  about  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  fruits  are  generally  good  and  in  great  variety,  and  the  vegetables 
are  excellent.  Ko  wine  is  made.  The  carob  grows  in  abundaoce. 
There  are  no  wild  animals,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  pasture  few  cattle 
are  kept  Meat  is  imported  chiefly  from  Barbary.  Horses  are  also 
imported ;  but  some  mules  are  reared,  and  the  asses  of  Malta  and  Qozo 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  strength  and  beauty.  Goats  are  likewise 
bred,  and  are  valued  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they  supply. 

The  roads  in  Malta  and  Gk>zo  are  generally  good,  and  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  each  island. 

The  natives  of  Malta  are  a  dark-skinned  athletic  race,  hardy  and 
robust  The  men  are  of  middle  stature,  well-formed,  erect,  and 
active.  The  women  are  rather  small,  with  delicate  limbs  and  regular 
features,  and  many  are  handsome.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  who 
are  not  employed  in  field  labour  are  stone-cutters.  The  Maltese  are 
also  excellent  seamen,  and  are  in  request  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Workmen  and  artisans  are  numerouS|  and  are  expert 
in  their  respective  trades. 

The  Maltese  native  language  seems  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic. 
Italian  is  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  generally,  and  by  many  of  the 
middle  classes  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  English 
language  is  spoken  and  read  by  the  educated  classes,  but  is  still 
unknown  to  most  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  mostly  Koman 
Catholics,  and  the  clergy  are  very  numerous.  The  Protestant  places 
of  worship  are  few  and  unassuming. 

Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  and  is  under  the  rule  of  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  revenue  in 
1852  was  127,7282.  16s,  Id, ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
123,086A  8s.  8d  An  expenditure  of  about  100,000/.  a  vear  is 
incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  the  military  protection  of  Malta^  and 
for  its  maintenance  as  a  military  dep6t 

ValleUa,  the  capital  of  Malta,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  35"  5V  K.  lat,  14'*  31'  E.  long.  Its  fortifications  are  con- 
sidered impreguable.  Its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
consists  of  two  large  harbours,  separated  by  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  in  the  central  parts  200  feet  high.  This 
rocky  projection  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  having  a 
harbour  on  each  side,  that  on  the  south-east  being  the  Valletta  Har- 
bour, or  Great  Harbour,  and  that  on  the  north-west  being  the 
Quarantine  Harbour,  or  Maraamuscatto.  The  entrances  are  defended 
by  forts  on  all  sides.  On  the  point  of  the  projecting  ridge  is  Fort 
8t.  Klmo,  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lighthouses  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Opposite  to  it  on  the  left,  at  the  entrance  of  Valletta 
Harbour,  is  Fort  Ricasoli,  and  on  a  projecting  promontory  within  is 
l^e  Castle  of  St.  Aogelo.  Again,  opposite  to  Fort  St  Elmo,  on  the 
right  at  the  entrance  of  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  is  Fort  Tigne,  and 
within  is  Fort  Manuel  On  tbo  front  part  of  the  projecting  tongue 
of  rock,  immediately  behind  Fort  St  Elmo,  is  built  the  city  of  Valletta, 
the  streets  in  many  parts  rising  by  suocossiva  terraces  from  the  sea 
on  each  sid,e  towanls  the  central  part  of  the  ridge.  The  inner  side  of 
Valletta  is  defended  by  strong  lines  of  fortification  which  extend 
across  the  ridge  from  harbour  to  harbour,  and  having  a  dry  ditch  cut 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  varying  from  90  to  140  feet  Outside  this 
ditch  is  the  suburb  called  Floriana,  and  beyond  this  suburb  on  the 
land  side,  is  another  aeries  of  fortificationa  Valletta  Harbour  is 
divided  by  promontories  projecting  from  the  main  land  into  four  or 
five  bays,  within  which  are  the  naval  hospital,  the  dockyard,  arsenal, 
and  victualling  yard,  and  the  suburban  cities  of  VUtoriota,  Cospicua, 
and  Genglea,  Valletta  is  a  clean,  well-built,  and  handsome  town. 
The  principal  street,  called  the  Strada  Reale,  extends  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  from  Fort  St  Ehno  to  the  gate  called  Porta  Reale ;  the 
other  streets  run  parallel  to  this,  and  the  communication  from  street 
to  street  is  by  flights  of  steps.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  grand  master,  now  the  residence  of  the  British  governor, 
the  cathedral  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  armoury,  the  postK}fflce, 
the  library,  the  umversity,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatre.  The 
military  hospital  was  founded  bv  the  Knights  of  Malta,  as  an  asylum 
for  the  sick  and  distressed  of  idl  nations.  There  are  also  two  civil 
hospitals,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females.  The  English 
collegiate  church  of  St  Paul  was  founded  by  the  late  Queen  Adelaide 
at  an  expense  of  about  15,000^  The  population  of  Valletta  and  its 
suburbs  is  about  60,000. 

QilUk  VeecM^,  properly  CUt^  NittahiU,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 


island,  is  situated  on  high  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about  ' 
6  miles  W.  from  Valletta.    It  is  stUl  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  con* 
tains  a  handsome  modern  cathedral,  buUt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
church,  two  large  convents,  and  many  good  dwelling-houses.    The 
city  is  walled,  but  is  now  of  no  importance  as  a  fortification. 

Besides  Valletta,  with  its  suburbs,  and  CitOt  Veochia,  Malta  contains 
between  20  and  80  casals,  or  villages;  and  besides  the  two  harbours 
of  Valletta,  there  are  some  bays  on  the  coast  of  Malta  which  ships 
iometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather,  such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St* 
Thomas's  Bay,  and  Marsa  Scala,  south-east  of  Valletta,  and  St  Julian's 
Bav,  St  Paul's  Bay,  and  Melleha,  north-west  of  Valletta. 

The  island  of  Goio  is  4  miles  N.W.  from  Malta.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  5  miles  in  its  greatest 
width.  The  population  is  about  8000.  The  area  is  about  16  square 
miles.  Gozo  has  a  better  soil  than  Malta,  and  is  mora  highly  culti- 
vated. It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  game,  and  is  consequently 
much  frequented  by  sportsmen.  The  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
Malta.  On  a  lofty  site  near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  the  citadeL 
The  chief  town  is  Rahhato,  near  the  citadeL  It  is  a  large  and 
populous  place,  with  good  houiies,  aud  several  churches.  The  Giant's 
Tower,  a  massive  ruin  near  the  eastern  coast,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cyclopean  masonry.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  two  Phoeni- 
cian temples.  Gozo  has  been  selected  by  some  kind  of  tradition  for 
the  fabled  island  of  Calypso,  and  a  cave  called  Calypso's  Grotto  is 
shown,  but  is  not  worth  a  visit  The  small  island  of  CominOt  wiUi 
about  1000  inhabitants,  lies  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  does  also  the 
islet  of  Cominotto. 

Malta  and  Gozo  are  stated  by  Diodorus  (v.  xii.)  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  colony  of  Phcsoicians.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  subse- 
quently occupied  Malta.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession 
successively  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs.  In 
1120  Count  Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  expelled  the 
Arabs,  and  Malta  was  then  united  to  ttie  government  of  Sicily.  In 
1516  Sicily  and  the  3£altese  islands  passed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  lu  1 530  Chu;les  granted  to  the  grand 
master  and  religious  fraternity  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
recently  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem  thus  became  sovereigns  of  Malta,  and  were  independent^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  annual  feudal  acknowledgment  of 
tenure  to  the  King  of  Sicily.  To  protect  the  islands  against  the 
Turks  and  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  knights  commenced 
those  fortifications  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  In  1798  a 
French  expedition,  under  Admiral  Brueys,  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  mainly  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  knights,  aud  the 
order  became  from  that  time  extinct  The  French  government  was 
however  found  to  be  so  oppressive  that  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and 
the  French  were  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortifications 
of  Valletta.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  close  blockade  both  by  land 
and  sea  for  two  years.  The  natives  were  assisted  by  a  British  fleet, 
and  in  1799  by  troops  under  General  Graham  (afterwards  Lord 
Lynedoch),  and  in  1800  by  additional  troops  under  General  Pigot  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1800,  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  famine,  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  French  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  the  forts  and  city  of 
Valletta  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  the  French  wei-e 
conveyed  home  in  English  transports.  The  Maltese  islands  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  government    [See  SuF.l 

MALTON,  jNEW,  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  aud  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Derweut,  in  54"  8'  N.  lat,  0"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  18  mUes  N.E.  by 
N.  from  York.  217  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  2414 
miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  aud  North  Midland  railways. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  -New  Idalton  in  18w<l 
was  7661.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment The  living  of  New  Malton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Malton,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and 
diocese  of  York.  New  Malton  Poor-I^aw  Union  contains  65  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  110,010  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  23,129. 

A  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent^  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  connects  New  Malton  with  the 
suburb  of  Norton.  St  Leonard's  church  has  a  tall  truncated  spiro. 
St.  Michael's  is  a  fine  specimen  of  late  Norman  architecture.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Wesleyan  Reformers,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  aud  Unitarians  have  places 
of  worship.  There  are  National,  BriUsh,  and  Infant  schools.  Old 
Malton  Grammar  school,  held  in  the  suburb  of  Norton,  was  founded 
in  1547,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  100/.  a^'enr. 
In  the  town  are  a  large  market-place,  including  a  town-hall ;  a  corn- 
exchange  ;  a  neat  theatre;  a  handsome  suite  of  public  rooms;  a  lite- 
rary institute;  a  dispensary;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  during  the  whole 
week  before  Palm  Sunday,  on  the  Saturday  before  Wliit-Sunday,  and 
on  October  11th.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  here^ 
The  borough  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  1640. 
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Old  Malum  Btand«  about  a  mile  N.E.  from  New  Malton,  on  the 
lame  side  of  the  river.  It  has  a  very  ancient  churcfa,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in  1150| 
for  Qilbertine  canons.  The  town  contains  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
several  schoola    Old  Malton  is  noted  for  its  limeniuarrieB. 

Malton  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Brigantian  forti- 
fied towns  in  this  part  of  Britain ;  and  its  importance  as  a  Roman 
military  station  is  indicated  by  six  andent  roads  pointing  to  it^  The 
Romans  called  it  Camuludunum,  which  the  Saxons  abbreviated  to 
Meldun.  Numerous  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  other  remains  have  been 
found  here,  and  entrenchments  are  yet  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  After  the  Norman  conquest  the  baronial  family  of  Yesey, 
or  De  Yesci,  built  a  castle  here,  as  well  as  the  priory  mentioned  above. 
This  castle  was  demolished  by  Heniy  II.  The  town,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  a  siege,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  then  received 
tiie  name  of  New  Malton.  A  noble  castellated  mansion  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  andent  castle,  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Euro;  but  in  1674  the  greater  part  of  the  mansion 
was  pulled  down. 

(Communicaiwn  frwHi  New  Malton,) 

MALYERN,  GREAT,  Worcestershire,  a  watering-place  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Malvern,  is  situated  in  52"*  6'  N.  lat,  2"  19'  W.  long., 
distant  8  miles  S.W.  from  Worcester,  and  119  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was  2911 ;  in  1851  it 
was  3911.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  Great  Malvern  occupies  a  picturesque  site  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The 
wells  are  between  Great  Malvern  and  Little  Malvern,  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  to  the  south.  The  Malvern  Hills  afford  extensive 
and  beautiful  views  into  Wales  as  well  as  the  adjoining  English  ooun- 
ties.  Edward  the  Confessor  endowed  a  monastery  at  Great  Malvern, 
the  church  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  was  purchased  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  parochiaL  The  church  is  a  fine  gothio  cruciform 
building,  170  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide ;  the  tower,  124  feet  high,  in 
the  centre  of  the  buildiug,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pin- 
nacles. In  Great  Malvern  are  a  chapel  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's Connexion,  National  and  Endowed  schools,  and  a  dispensary. 

MALWA.    [HntDUSTAN.] 

MALZIEU.    [LozfeRE.] 

MAMERS.    [Sabthe.] 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  between  54*  i'  and 
54'  27'  N.  lat,  4»  17*^  and  4'  47'  W.  long.,  28  miles  W.  by  8.  from 
St.  Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland,  16  miles  B.  from  Burrow  Head  in 
Scotland,  and  82  miles  E  from  the  enti-anoe  of  Lough  Strangford  in 
Ireland.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  34  miles ; 
its  breadth  varies  from  about  8  to  13  miles,  but  is  much  narrower  at 
its  extremities ;  and  its  circumference  is  about  75  miles.  The  area  of 
t!ie  island  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was 
47,975 ;  in  1851  it  was  52,387.  The  Calf  of  Man  is  a  small  island 
situated  nearly  a  mile  S.W.  from  the  island,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  island,  is  situated 
between  the  Isle  and  Calf  of  Man.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  the  Mona  of 
Ca»ar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  Monada  of  Ptolemseus,  Menavia  of 
OroBius  and  Bede,  and  Eubania  of  Nenniua 

The  island  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  runs  from 
north-east  to  south-west  nearly  throu;;h  its  whole  length,  and  chiefiy 
occupies  the  central  parts.  The  heights  that  form  this  elevated  mass 
compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  othor  by  high  table-lands, 
nfid  crossed  by  three  very  narrow  openings.  Snafield,  the  highest 
point,  is  2004  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Berrule  rises 
to  the  height  of  1804  feet.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
are  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  moimtains  on  a  dear  day.  The 
Neb,  Sulby,  and  other  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 
enter  the  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and  Ramsey.  The  coast  in 
many  places  is  very  f)recipitou8. 

Rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay-slate  compose  all  the  mountains. 
These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish  Head,  where  some  preci- 
pices exceed  300  feet  in  heiQ;htb  The  summit  of  one  of  the  clifis  is 
crowned  by  a  so-called  Druidical  monument.  Mica-slate  is  found  at 
Snafield,  the  rouuded  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The 
base  of  this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is  found 
here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  Copper  pyrites 
has  five  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  black-jack  (sulphate  of  zinc)  sells 
for  BL  per  ton.  Clay-slate  forms  the  lai^est  portion  of  the  island,  and 
nearly  all  the  Calf.  A  stratified  gray  stone,  which  is  used  in  building, 
is  the  second  variety  of  clay-slate.  The  third  variety,  at  Spanish 
Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c  The  roofing  slate,  drawing  slate,  and 
one  of  a  vermilion  colour  near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties 
of  clay-slate  found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation, 
resting  on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  grauwacke-slate,  and 
old  red  sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  rocky  sea-ooast  of 
the  island,  but  does  not  extend  much  inland.  There  is  a  belt  along 
the  west  ooaat,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red-sand- 
atone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built  Boulders  of  sienite,  porphyiy, 
and  quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of  ciay- 
•late  and  mica-slate,  mixed  with  the  quartz,  prove  it  to  belong  to 
the  island.  Granite  in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quarts,  is 
found  in  bloeka  on  tiie  north  side  of  South  Barrule.     The  deo^m- 


jjosition  of  the  felspar  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  poliahing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  day  formed  by 
decomposition  of  the  clay  slate.  The  mountainous  district  is  adapted 
only  for  pasture,  and  judicious  culture  alone  can  render  the  hilly  parta 
TOoductive.  The  soil  however  in  the  level  oountry,  extending  from 
Kirk  Michael  to  the  north-eastera  extremity  of  the  island,  consists  of 
sand,  clay,  and  peat,  and  containa  excellent  marL  The  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cikstletown  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  the 
abundance  of  lime  supplies  the  farmer  with  a  cheap  manura  The 
cUmate  is  variable,,  damp,  and  windy^  but  temperate.  The  highest  and 
lowest  tempeniturea  observed  are  about  77*  and  26**  Fahr.  respec- 
tively ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49"*.  The  annual  fall 
of  rain  is  about  37  inches.  The  harvests  are  frequently  late.  Wheat 
and  in  some  years  potatoes  are  exported.  The  largest  part  of  the 
island  is  in  the  handa  of  yeomen,  who  farm  their  own  estates,  which 
are  from  10  to  200  acrea  The  Houghton  sheep,  peculiar  to  the 
island,  are  long  in  coming  to  maturity ;  their  wool  is  much  used  for 
making  stockings.  The  cattle  and  hones  of  the  island  are  very 
small 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Castletown,  DotroLAS,  Peel, 
and  Ramsey.  (7a<<tooi9»,  population  2479  in  1851,  situated  on  the 
south  coast,  is  a  neat  town,  with  spacious  regular  streets,  and  an  open 
weil-built  square.  The  houses  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
small  creek,  opening  into  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  Castla 
Rushen,  in  Castletown,  wsa  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
960,  by  Guttred,  a  Danish  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
here.  The  town  possesses  a  neat  chapel  commenced  by  Bishop  Wilson 
in  1698,  and  a  college  founded  in  1668  by  Bishop  Banow,  which  had 
119  scholars  in  1851.  Courts  of  chancery  and  common  law  are  held 
in  Castletown,  which  la  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  House  of 
Keys  meets  here. 

Peel,  formerly  called  Holm  Ped,  population  2342  in  1851,  ia  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  The  caatle,  which  is  built  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  incloses  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel,  acaroely  a  foot  deep  at  low 
water.  A  strong  waU,  built  as  a  security  for  the  harbour,  connects 
the  island  and  castle  with  the  mainland.  St  Patrick's  aburch,  within 
the  caatle  area,  was  probably  built  before  the  Norman  conquest;  St 
(Germain's,  eracted  about  1245,  ia  the  cathedral  church  of  the  island, 
but  is  now  only  used  for  a  buryiog-place.  Peel  has  besides  a  pariah 
church,  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  school,  founded  in 
1746,  which  had  20  scholara  in  1852. 

Ramsey,  population  2701  in  1851,  ia  situated  on  a  spacious  bay, 
where  there  ia  safe  anchorage,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island. 
It  is  built  in  a  strangling  and  irregular  manner*  In  this  town  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  held. 

The  only  village  of  any  considerable  size  ia  BcUloia^la,  situated  a 
short  distance  north  of  Castletown,  on  the  road  to  Douglas.  The 
namea  of  the  other  villages  on  the  island  are  Andreas,  Ballaugh,  Calf- 
of-Man  Isle,  Colby,  Derbyhaven,  Kiondroughad,  Laxey,  Michael,  Port 
Erin,  Port  St  Mary,  and  Sulby. 

The  established  religion  ia  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
island  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  seat  is  supposed  to  have  been  fixed 
at  Sodor  in  the  9th  century,  but  the  site  of  this  place  is  not  now 
known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  whose  authority  is  wholly 
confined  to  this  island,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  H« 
has  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Loixis.  The  income  of  the  see  is  2000t 
a  year ;  the  number  of  benefices  ia  25.  The  bishop  has  an  archdeacon, 
vicai>general,  registrar  and  secretaiy  to  assist  him  in  managing  the 
afBuirs  of  his  diocese.  In  1851  there  were  132  places  of  word^p  in 
the  island,  of  which  59  belonged  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  89  to  the 
Church  of  England,  27  to  Primitive  Methodists,  4  to  Roman  Catholics, 
2  to  Presbyterians,  and  1  to  Independents.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  32,985.  The  island  possesses  several  local 
inatitutiona  The  House  of  Keys  has  both  a  legislative  and  judicial 
chai^acter;  it  consists  of  24  of  the  principal  oommonera  of  the  ialand. 
The  two  deemsters  have  equal  jurisdiction,  and  are  judges  in  civil 
and  criminal  oaaea.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the 
year,  where  the  governor  aots  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
deemsters  and  other  chief  officers.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  gene- 
rally held  immediately  after  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  governor, 
assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  The  common-law  courts  ai^ 
held  at  different  places  for  the  different  'sheadings'  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  called  Olenfaba,  Michael,  Ayro,  QarS,  Middle,  and 
Rushen.  There  ia  a  general  jail-delivery  twice  in  the  year.  The 
high  bailiffs,  who  act  as  magistrates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island, 
were  established  in  1777,  and  can  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
under  40#. ;  it  is  their  duty  also  to  maintain  the  peace  and  apprehend 
offendersL  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  aervicea  of  atboroeya 
are  in  many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  party  pleading  his  own 
cause. 

The  Manx  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  ia  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants ;  but  Englkh  la  generally  mideratood.  The  elementa  of 
education  are  taught  in  parochial  schools,  which  were  established  by 
Bishop  Barrow  in  1666.  The  number  of  day  schools  in  1851  waa 
126,  with  6333  schokrs,  and  of  Sunday  schoola  87,  with  6894  scholara. 

Between  200  and  800  vasaela^  averaging  about  10  haada  eaob,  and 
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of  from  15  to  80  toni  burden,  aM  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  The 
namber  of  yenels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  island  at  the  close  of 
1858  included  818  sailing  yessela  under  50  tons,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  7422 ;  89  aboye  50  tons,  with  a  tonnage  of  2947 ;  and  5  steamara 
above  50  tons,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1197.  During  1853  the  entries 
inwards  included  1582  sailing-vessels  (70,298  tons),  and  219  steamers 
(25,360  tons) ;  outwards,  731  saUing^veasels  (28,044  tons),  and  180 
steamers  (80,067  tons).  Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  charges  on 
vessels  and  boats  trading  to  the  isliuid,  the  harbour  dues,  taxes  on 
dogs,  oartiagesy  and  public-houses,  are  tiie  taxes  of  the  island.  The 
two  last  are  expended  in  repairing  harbours,  roads,  and  bridges. 
Steam*  reaseUi  ply  between  the  island  and  Liverpool,  Dublin,  White- 
haven, and  Scotland. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  governed 
by  a  suocession  of  Norwegian  kings  until  1264,  when  Magnus,  finding 
himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Western  Isles,  sold  them  to  Alex- 
ander II L,  king  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduced  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  appointed  llegulus  king.  William  de  Moutacute, 
with  an  English  force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  and  it  became 
the  property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1307  Edward  II.  bestowed 
this  i«land  first  upon  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  then  on  Henry  Beau- 
mont. The  Soots,  under  Robert  Bruce,  recovered  and  possessed  it 
until  1840,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who 
was  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates  confiscated. 
Henry  IV.  granted  the  island  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
after  whose  attainder  in  1408  it  was  granted,  with  the  patronage  of 
the  bishopric  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  William  Stanley 
and  his  heirs,  afterwards  earls  of  Derby.  Thomas,  earl  of  Derby,  relin- 
quished the  title  of  King  of  Man,  and  took  that  of  Lord.  James  I. 
made  a  new  grant  of  the  island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby, 
which  the  Parliament  confirmed.  James,  earl  of  Derby,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
at  Bolton  in  1651.  The  Parliament  granted  the  island  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
Charles  IL,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  son  of  the  earl  who  had  been  beheaded,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
James,  second  duke  of  Athol,  who  was  descended  from  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby.  In  1764  the  Duke  of  Athol 
sold  his  sovereign  rights  to  the  British  government  for  70,000^,  with 
his  civil  patronage,  and  the  castles  of  Peel  and  Rushen.  By  a  subse- 
quent arrangement  with  the  duke  on  the  part  of  the  Engli^  govern- 
ment (6  Geo.  IV.  a  84),  Great  Britain  now  enjoys  aU  the  sovereign 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish  and  other 
ancient  remains.  The  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins,  and 
Runic  inscriptions  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  connection  which  the 
Northmen  had  with  this  island.  Some  stone  circles  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  venerable  remains  of  Rushen  Abbey,  which  belonged 
to  the  Cistercian  order,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  Douglas,  show  the 
influence  of  the  Church  during  the  middle  ages.  The  tumulus  at 
Tinwald,  which  is  approached  by  turf  steps  on  the  east,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone  divided  into  three  stages,  which  are 
raised  about  three  feet  above  eaoh  other,  and  proportioni^y  diminished 
both  in  drouit  and  width  until  they  approach  the  summit,  where  the 
king  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions.  The  local  laws  of  the 
island  still  continue  to  be  read  and  promulgated  here  annually  before 
the  governor,  two  deemsters,  keys,  council,  and  various  officers  of 
state,  and  divine  service  concludes  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  The 
Tinwald  Mount  (which  means  either  '  a  fence  for  an  assembly,'  or  '  a 
juridical  hill ')  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  the  high  road  from 
Castletown  to  Ramsey  with  that  from  Douglas  to  Peel. 
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MANCHA,  LA,    [Oastilla  la  Nuiva.] 

MANCHE,  a  depurtment  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from  La- 
Manche,  the  French  name  for  the  English  Channel,  on  the  coast  of 
which  it  lies,  is  bounded  W.,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Channel,  E.  by  the 
departments  of  Calvados  and  Ome,  and  S.  by  those  of  Mayenne  and 
llle*et>yilaine.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  rectangle,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  about  90  miles:  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  89  miles,  but  the  average  width  does  not  exceed 
27  miles.  Its  area  is  2291  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
depaHment  in  1841  was  597,834;  in  1851  it  was  600,883,  giving 
262*279  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  87'695  abOve  the  average 
population  to  the  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment comprises  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  and  the  district  of  Avranchin, 
parts  of  the  old  province  and  duchy  of  Normandie. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  hills  of  no 
great  elevation,  which  branch  off  from  the  Armorio  chain,  and  termi- 
nate northward  in  Cape  La-Hague.  These  hills  slope  down  gradually 
towards  the  coast  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Cotentin,  in 
some  places  presenting  bold  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  in  others  subsiding 
into  sands  and  beaches  of  vast  extent,  which  are  always  covered  at 
full  tide.  Along  the  coast  there  are  several  harbours  and  roadsteads, 
the  most  important  of  which  are — Cherbourgt  La-Hougue,  Granville, 
Begneville,  Carteret,  Ac.  Among  the  numerous  islands  that  stsnd  in 
near  the  ooast^  besides  the  Channel  Islands,  are— Mont-St.-Michel|  the 


Chaussey  group,  PeMe,  northeast  of  Cherbourg ;  and  Tatihou  and 
St-Marcouf,  on  the  east  coast  of  Cotentin.  Most  of  these  islands  are 
fortified  and  garrisoned ;  many  of  them,  traditions  say,  were  once 
joined  to  the  mainland. 

The  Chaussey  group  consists  of  one  island  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  several  much  smaller  islets.  The 
principal  island  stands  in  48'  51'  N.  lat,  1*  47'  W.  long.  It  is  unin- 
habited, except  by  persons  who  work  in  its  granite  quarries,  which 
have  supplied  materials  for  construotiog  the  harbours  of  Granville 
and  St-Malo.  The  granite  is  also  sent  to  Paris.  There  is  a  grazing 
farm  on  the  island.    Rabbits  are  numerous. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surface  the  rivers  must  be  all  of  short 
course.  The  largest  is  the  Vire  [Calvados],  which  rises  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  and  enters  this  department  on  the  east  side, 
whence  it  flows  northward,  just  within  and  in  one  part  on  the 
boundary  of  the  department,  past  St-L6  into  the  English  ChanneL 
The  whole  length  of  the  Vire  is  about  50  miles,  for  abuut  8  miles  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  Taute  and  the  Douve,  empty  their  united 
waters  into  the  great  sandy  bay  between  Isigny  and  Carentan.  The 
Ay,  the  Tienne,  the  Cdluno,  and  the  See  terminate  on  the  western 
coast  The  Couesnon  [Ille  kt-Yilaikb]  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  separates  La-Manohe  from  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  falls  into  the 
bay  of  St.-MicheL  The  department  is  crossed  by  9  state,  25  depart- 
mental, and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  The  railway  connecting 
Paris  with  Cherbourg,  now  in  course  of  construction,  crosses  the 
department,  but  as  yet  (December  1854)  no  railroad  is  open  in  the 
department    The  climate  is  mild  but  moist 

The  department  yields  more  of  bread-stuffs  than  suffices  for  the 
consumption.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  buck-wheat,  black  oats  (cakes  made 
of  which  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  class),  and  potatoes 
are  the  ohief  crops.  Apple-  and  pear-trees  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  making  cider  and  perry,  the  favourite  beverages  of  the  countiy. 
Of  cider  above  22,000,000  gallons  are  made  annually;  some  of  it^ 
especially  that  made  near  Avranches,  is  of  excellent  quality.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Cotentin.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  sedulously  cultivated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Avranches.  Horses  of  the  true  Norman  breed  are 
numerous,  and  fetch  the  breeder  good  prices ;  they  are  much  sought 
after,  as  cavalry  horses.  The  pastures  are  good  and  extensive,  affording 
food  for  a  great  number  of  homed-oattle  of  large  sise  and  excellent 
Catting  qualities.  Excellent  butter  is  made,  and  laige  quantities  of  it 
are  exported  from  Isigny.  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  are  fed 
on  the  sandy  plains  (locallv  called  '  mielles ')  which  extend  between 
the  sea  and  the  cultivated  land ;  they  are  small,  and  have  sweet  flesh. 
Game,  water-fowl,  and  fish  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 

Primitive  rocks  overspread  the  greater  portion  of  the  department, 
but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country  about  Valognes, 
Carentan,  and  St-L6  is  occupied  by  later  formations.  Between 
Carentan  and  Valognes  the  elevated  tract  behind  the  low  marshes 
that  skirt  the  shore  is  composed  of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  The  new  red-sandstone  is  abundant 
between  Carentan  and  St-L6;  between  Carentan  and  Isigny  it  is 
yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  my,  and  is  tolerably  compact  Red- 
marl  and  red-sandstone  belongmg  to  this  formation  are  found  near 
Valognes  and  along  the  coast  intermingled  with  gravel  beds  composed 
of  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  intermixed  with  quartz  rock,  on  which 
in  several  places  the  new  red-sandstone  is  found  to  rest  Nude  quarts 
rock  is  found  between  Valognes  and  Cherbourg  alternating  with 
argillaceous  slate.  Argillaceous  slate  and  grauwacke  occupy  the  east 
of  the  department  about  St-Ld.  Granite,  resembling  that  of  Dart- 
moor, is  found  at  St-Vaast  near  Pointe-Barfleur.  A  bed  of  limestone, 
probably  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  rocks,  is  quarried  between 
Carentim  and  Valognes,  and  another  limestone  of  uncertain  date  U 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  place.  The  department 
is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  lead,  and  coal-mines  are  worked ;  granite 
and  building  stone  are  quarried ;  marble,  slate,  potters*-clay,  and 
limestone  are  found.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous ;  there  are  a  few 
salt-marshes  along  the  coast 

Manufacturing  industry  is  actively  exerted  In  the  making  of  iron, 
the  working  of  sine  and  copper,  the  fabrication  of  plate-glass,  serge, 
calico,  drug^et^  cutlery,  woollen-stuffs,  lace,  tape,  haircloth,  porcelain, 
oil,  hiardware,  cotton-yam,  paper,  leather,  soda  made  from  kelp, 
basket-work,  ke.  Ship-building  is  actively  carried  on  at  Cherbourg 
and  other  towns  on  the  coast  Cherbourg  is  the  chief  naval  arseniu 
and  naval  station  of  France  in  the  north ;  vessels  of  war  and  steamers 
of  all  sizes  are  turned  out  of  its  yards.  The  articles  enumerated 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  support  an  active  commerce  and  coasting- 
trade.  The  chief  exports  are  fresh  and  salt  fish,  com,  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  wax,  honey,  salt  butter,  feathers,  salt,  salt  provisions,  soda, 
&0.    About  S80  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,466,275  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
949,290  acres  are  under  tillage;  227,483  acres  are  meadow  and 
pasture  land ;  59,201  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests  chiefly 
of  oak,  beech,  and  birch ;  50,063  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
orchards,  and  plantations ;  114,894  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ; 
46,299  acres  are  occupied  as  roads,  streets,  squares,  &a ;  6657  acres 
are  covered  with  waters;  and  13,663  acres  with  houses  and 
buildings. 
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Tbe  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondiasements,  which,  with 
their  aubdiviaions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissementa. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

l.St..L6          .        .    . 

2.  Contanccs 

3.  Valogncs      .        •     . 

4.  Cherbonrg 

5.  Avrancbea  •         •     . 

6.  Mortain  . 

9 
10 
7 
5 
9 
8 

115 
138 
118 

73 
123 

73 

99,099 
130^475 

92,238 

85,397 
117,032 

76,641 

Total 

48 

640 

600,882 

L  In  the  first  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  is  St  LA^  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  department  It  is  situated  in  49**  6'  59" 
K.  lat,  V  6'  82"  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  167  miles  W.  from  Paris, 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and 
9156  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  Vire,  from  which  the  other 
streets,  all  irregularly  and  badly  built,  extend  down  the  slopes  in  all 
directions.  The  square  called  Cbamp-de-Mars  is  prettily  laid  out  with 
avenues  of  trees.  The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  church  of 
Kotre-Dame,  in  which  are  fine  painted  windows,  the  gift  of  Louis  XI. ; 
the  church  of  Sainte-Croix,  the  best  preserved  edifice  in  the  oldest 
Norman  style  in  France ;  the  church  of  St-Thomas,  which  is  now  a 
corn-market ;  and  the  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  prefecture,  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  former  defences  of  the  town.  The  chief  manu- 
factures of  St.-Ld  are  drugget,  woollen-yam,  tape,  lace,  linen,  and 
leather.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  for  the  French 
cavalry,  in  cattle,  com,  small-wares,  cloth,  &a  The  town  has  a 
museum,  dye-houses,  and  bleaching  establishments.  Of  the  other 
towns  named  in  this  article,  the  population  given  in  each  case  is  that 
of  the  commune.  Carentatit  a  town  of  2990  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  coast  among  unhealthy  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Taute.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  a  great  part  of 
which  remains ;  this  castle  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1346.  Pervy, 
&W.  of  St-Ld,  has  a  population  of  3215.  Torigny,  S.  of  St-L6,  a  small 
well-built  town  of  2186  inhabitants,  is  famous  for  its  ancient  castle. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  CotUances,  the 
capital  of  the  old  district  of  Cotentin,  is  btiilt  on  a  hill  extending  north 
and  south  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Saule  Canal  It  is  generally  ill-built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets, 
but  the  situation  is  very  picturesque.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  Roman  times,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  fortified  it  and  built  the  aqueduct,  now  called  les-Piliers 
from  the  Roman  arches  of  it  still  remaining.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  which  is  universally  admired,  the  churches  of 
St-Nicholas  and  St-Pierre,  the  prison,  and  the  theatre.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Coutances  is  over  the  point  49**  2'  54"  N.  Ut,  1"  26'  32" 
W.  long.  Coutances  is  the  seat  of  an  assize  court,  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce ;  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  oommunal 
and  theological  colleges,  and  7295  inhabitants.  The  industrial  products 
are  cutlery,  parchment,  drugget,  muslin,  &c.  ,*  the  chief  trade  is  in  com, 
butter,  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  horses,  hempen  and  flaxen  thread,  wool, 
feathers,  &c  CerUy-lo'SaUe,  7  miles  from  Coutances,  has  a  population  of 
2327;  there  are  several  druidical  monuments  near  it.  Gavray,  famous 
for  its  long  resistance  to  Du-Guesclin,  stands  a  few  miles  S.  by  £.  from 
Coutances,  and  has  2014  inhabitants.  Periers,  N.  of  Coutances,  has  a 
population  of  285  6« 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  VcUognes, 

miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cherbourg, 


which  stands  in  a  pretty  valley  a  few  mi 
in  49"  30'  32"  N.  lat,  1"  28'  V'  W.  long., 


and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  college,  and  5707  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  lace  and 
porcelain.  The  principal  building  is  that  in  which  the  college  and 
public  library  are  established,  and  which  was  formerly  a  theological 
seminary.  BarJUuVf  an  important  sea-port  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 
kings  of  England,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin;  it  is  now  a  mere  fishing  vilUge  with  1185  inhabitants,  and 
has  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  only  small  craft  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  the  early  Norman  kings  of  England  used  Barfleur  as  the 
port  of  communication  vnth  Normandie.  Brieqwhtc,  situated  in  a 
toi-est  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Yalognes,  has  a  handsome  church,  an 
ancient  ruined  castle,  and  4484  inhabitants.  There  are  several  iron- 
mines  and  miueral  springs  near  this  town.  North-east  of  Yalognes,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cotentin,  is  the  fortress  of  La-Honguet  which  is 
built  on  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape  La-Hougue, 
and  defends  the  roadstead  of  La-Hougue.  The  roadstead  is  marked 
out  by  three  lights,  one  of  which  is  on  the  fort  of  La-Hougue.  Off 
the  cape  on  the  29th  of  May  1692  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Tourville,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland.  Montebourfji,  S.E.  of  Yalognes,  has  2502  iiftabitants, 
who  manufacture  lace,  cutlery,  and  leather.  Sainte-Mire-kglist,  8.  of 
Montebourg,  on  the  rood  to  Carentan,  has  a  population  of  2894. 
St.-Sav/vevr4^Vitcomie,  a  well-built  town  prettily  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  Douve,  has  2774  inhabituits. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  tiie  chief  town  is  Cherbourg^  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    [CHKRBouno.]    St,'Pierre-£gliie, 


a  small  town  E.  of  Cherbouig,  has  2208  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
linen  and  leather.  Lea-Pieux,  a  small  place  built  on  a  hill  near  the 
west  coast  of  Cotentin,  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  view  from  it, 
in  which  are  included  the  islands  of  Quemsey  and  Jersey,  and  20 
churches  on  the  peninsula. 

5.  Of  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Avranehet,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.  [Atbanches.]  Brieey,  E.  of  Avranches, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  See,  has  2452  inhabitants.  OranviUe,  a 
sea-port  and  walled  t«wn  N.W.  of  Avranches,  has  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  naval  school,  and  8847  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  and  has  a  well-sheltered  harbour,  which  however 
is  always  dry  at  low  water.  Works  are  now  in  progress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  generally,  and  for  the  construction  of  wet 
docks  and  quays.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the 
only  remarkable  building  is  the  parish  church.  The  inhabitants  of 
Granville  are  enterprising  seamen,  and  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  in  the  cod,  herring,  whale,  and  oyster  fisheries. 
They  export  com,  flour,  butter,  cider,  poultry,  cattle,  granite-blocks, 
&C. ;  and  import  wine,  brandy,  colonial  produce,  drugs,  salt^  hemp, 
soap,  oak  and  deal  planks,  iron,  &c.  Ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Pontononf  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  stands  near  ^e  mouth  of  the 
Couesnon,  which  separates  Normandie  from  Bretagne.  Near  it  is  the 
isolated  and  fortified  rook  of  MontrSt-Michd,  on  which  stands  the 
fSamous  abbey  dedicated  to  St  Michael  the  Archangel.  The  abbey- 
buildings,  after  the  fiirst  French  revolution,  were  made  a  prison  for 
nobles  and  priests ;  it  afterwards  became  and  still  is  a  central  prison 
for  several  departments.  The  abbey-church,  which  springs  from  the 
centre  of  the  other  buildings,  and  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  gothic  architecture.  St,'Jame», 
S.  of  Avrancheei,  on  the  Beuvron,  has  a  population  of  3286,  who  trade 
in  com,  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp.  Villedieu,  N.E.  of  Avranches,  has 
3763  inhabitants,  who  manu£scture  hardware  and  plated  goods,  laoe, 
and  leather. 

6.  The  sixth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Mortain^ 
which  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  2221  iiibabitants.  The  church 
of  Mortain,  founded  in  1082,  is  a  remarkable  structure ;  the  castle 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  town  is  now  a  heap  of  ruina. 
BarerUon,  S.E.  of  Mortain,  has  a  population  of  3086.  SL-HUairt-dur' 
Haroowt,  near  the  confines  of  Normandie,  Bretagne,  and  Maine,  has 
large  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  com,  and  other  produce  of 
these  provinces :  population,  2994.  Sowdeval-larBafre,  N.  of  Mortain 
on  the  See,  has  several  paper-mills,  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware, and  a  population  of  4339.  Itt-TeUleul,  on  the  borders  of  Mayenne, 
9  miles  S.  from  Mortain,  has  2539  inhabituits. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Caen,  and  belongs  to  the  16th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  hoid-quarters.  It  returns  4  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

Besides  the  communal  oolleges  in  the  chief  towns  of  arrondisae- 
ments  there  are  a  diocesan  seminary  and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school  in  Coutances,  a  primary  school  at  St-L6,  and  a  naval  school 
and  academical  society  in  Cherboui^g.  The  Calvinists  have  two 
meeting-houses,  one  at  Cherbourg  and  one  at  Ch^fresne,  near  Percy. 

{Dicticnnaire  de  la  France;  Annuairepow  VAn  1853.) 

MANCHESTER,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town,  a 
city,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  and 
hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  river  Irwell,  distant  514  miles 
S.S.K  from  Lancaster,  314  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Liverpool,  183  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  byroad,  and). 8 8  miles  by  the  North- Western 
railway  vi&  Trent  Yalley.  The  cathedral  church  of  Manchester  is 
situated  in  53'  29'  5"  N.  kt,  2'*  14'  35"  W.  long.  The  popuUtion  of 
the  city  of  Manchester  in  1841  was  240,367;  in  1851  it  was  316,213. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  contains  an  area  of  34,260 
acres,  and  includes  the  city  of  Manchester  and  its  suburb  Salford,  in 
1841  was  353,390 ;  and  452,158  in  1851.  The  city  is  governed  by 
16  aldeiinen  and  48  councillon,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  of  Manchester 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  The 
parish  of  Manchester  is  divided  into  three  Poor-Law  Unions — Man- 
chester, Chorlton,  and  Salford.  Manchester  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
an  area  of  1577  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  186,987  ;  Chorlton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  townships  and  chapelries,  with  an  area 
of  11,560  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  123,806 ;  Salford  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  4  townshipSf  with  an  area  of  5308  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  87,514. 

Manchester  is  chiefly  built  upon  low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Irwell,  by  which  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Mersey, 
Liverpool,  and  the  ocean.  Separated  from  the  borough  of  Manchester 
by  the  Irwell,  but  really  forming  part  of  the  town,  is  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Salford.  Throughout  this  article  the 
two  boroughs  are  spoken  of  as  one  town.  It  is  situated  in  a  district 
which  contains  some  of  the  best  coal  strata  of  England,  a  circumstance 
to  which  the  place  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
According  to  Dr.  Dalton  ('  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Plulosophical 
Society/  2nd  series,  r.  iii  p.  483,  et  seq.),  the  mean  height  of  the 
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barometer  at  Manchester  is  29*85.  The  mercury  is  higher  in  the 
summer  months  than  in  the  winter.  The  genenJ  annual  mean  of 
temperature  is  49°.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  36*140  inches ; 
while  at  Lancaster  it  is  39*714.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  must 
be  considered  as  dry  months,  and  the  last  six  months  as  wet  months. 
April  is  the  driest  month  in  the  year,  and  October  is  the  wettest,  or 
that  in  which  the  most  rain  falls,  in  a  long-continued  series  of  yean, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  town  have  been  greatly  improved 
nnder  local  acts.  A  few  years  back  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  it  was  empowered  to  purchase  the  old  water- 
works, and  to  construct  new  works  on  the  river  Etherow,  near 
Woodhead,  at  a  distance  of  from  14  to  18  miles  from  Manchester, 
and  thus  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  The  streets  are 
well  paved,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  gas  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  gas  as  well  as  water  supply  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
corporation. 

Manchester  has  reaped  an  ample  reward  from  that  system  of  canal 
navigation  to  which  it  gave  such  impulse  in  its  earlier  stages.  The 
achievements  of  Brindley  were  prompted  by  the  desire  which  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  of  sending  his  coal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester at  a  small  expense ;  and  the  city  now  possesses  the  means  of 
water-communication  with  almost  every  part  of  the  oountiy.  In 
railway  enterprise  Manchester  has  held  a  prominent  station.  It 
furnished  its  full  share  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway ;  and  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
system  of  railways  which  radiate  from  it  by  numerous  lines,  connect- 
ing it  with  all  the  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Along  most  of 
these  lines  the  electric  telegraph  is  in  full  operation. 

Manchester  was  a  Roman  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus.  Under  the  Saxons  Mancestre  became  the  abode  of  a 
Thane.  In  the  Domesday  Book  it  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  church, 
that  of  St.  Michael's.  In  the  year  1301  Thomas  de  Grelley  granted 
the  Qreat  Charter  of  Manchester.  From  the  Qrelleys  the  barony 
descended  to  the  family  of  De  la  Warre,  and  John,  the  first  of  the 
line,  was  called  to  Parliament  in  the  9th  year  of  Edward  II.  The 
manorial  rights  have  been  recently  purchased  by  the  corporation  of 
Manchester. 

In  the  civil  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord  Strange.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterianism  replaced  Episcopacy; 
Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate  church,  being  himself  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  change.  The  Rebellion  of  1745  had 
many  friends  and  supporters  in  Manchester.  The  desire  for  political 
reform  arose  at  a  very  early  period  in  Manchester,  and  immo* 
diately  after  the  peace  in  1815,  it  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  very 
decided  manner.  By  the  Reform  Act  Manchester  obtained  the 
elective  franchise.  The  great  'free-trade'  movement  received  its 
mightiest  impetus  in  Manchester  by  the  formation  of  the  '  Anti-Com- 
Law  League ' ;  and  the  party  which  gives  special  attention  to  the 
interests  of  manufacture,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  the  town,  has  been 
generally  recojgnised  as  the  *  Manchester  school.'  In  1848  Manchester 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.   In  1852  it  was  constituted  a  city. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI  £L  and  Edward  VI.  the  town  was  dis- 
tiDguished  for  its  manufactures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of 
trade  began  in  the  17th  century ;  and  one  who  is  known  as  a  bene- 
factor  to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  among  its  most  eminent 
tradesmen.  The  enormities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  subsequently  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  brought  many 
enterprising  and  skilful  foreigners  into  the  district.  At  first  the 
woollen  was  the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  cotton  has  nearly  superseded  the  woollen  manufacturci 
The  series  of  brilliant  inventions  and  discoveries  applied,  improved, 
or  originated  in  the  district  of  Manchester,  comprising  the  steam- 
engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule-jenny,  the  fiy-frame,  the  tube- 
frame,  the  mule,  £c.,  have  proved  most  effective  instruments  in 
developing  the  industrial  power  of  the  inhabitants.  The  early 
inventions  which  gave  eneigy  to  the  cotton  manufacture  were  com- 
pleted about  1788.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  this  country 
in  1701  amounted  to  1,985,868  lbs. ;  in  1751  to  2,976,610  lbs.  In 
1780  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,000  lbs. ;  in  1800  it 
reached  56,000,000  lbs.  Since  then  it  has  gone  on  increasing  with 
marvellous  rapidity. 

There  are  above  200  cotton  factories  within  the  limits  of  Manchester 
parish.    Some  of  them  are  only  spinning  factories ;  others  are  both 
spinning  and  weaving ;  and  many  of  them  are  on  a  scale  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.     Bleach-works,  dye-works,  and  print-works,  all  ! 
connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  in  | 
and  near  Manchester:  also  chemical  works,  engine  factories,  and  ^ 
numerous  other  extensive  establishments,  as  well  as  a  very  great 
number  of  small  factories  and  workshops,  which  depend  more  or  less 
on  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town. 

The  processes  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  extensively  carried 
on  at  Macclesfield  several  years  before  they  reached  Manchester.  The 
silk-mill  of  Mr.  Vernon  Rojle,  erected  in  1819-20,  was  the  first  broiight 
into  operation  in  Manchester.  Since  then  the  trade  has  rapidly 
increased ;  and  there  are  now  several  very  large  mills,  employing  a 
great  number  of  hands.      Printing  is  another  branch  of  the  silk 
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busineBS,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  at  Manchester.  Dyeing 
of  silk  is  also  extensively  pursued. 

Locomotive  engines  for  railways,  as  well  as  the  engines  and  machinery 
for  cotton  feustories,  are  extensively  made.  There  are  besides  manu- 
factories of  woollens,  small  wares,  hats,  umbrellas,  &a  There  are 
numerous  banking  and  other  mercantile  establishments.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  has  been  established.  Property  in  the  town  has  enor- 
mously increased  in  value ;  the  application  of  capital  has  been  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  the  habits  of  the  manufacturers  have  undergone 
an  entire  change. 

As  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
there  is  doubtless  much  to  deplore.  The  prevalence  of  the  factory 
system  has  broken  up  the  old  domestic  manufacture,  and  thereby 
destroyed  former  domestic  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland,  masses  of  people 
heterogeneous  in  their  character,  yet  all  more  or  leas  ignorant  and 
uncultivated.  Most  of  them  have  been  much  bettered  in  £eir  circum- 
stances without  having  found  an  equal  increase  of  morally  improving 
influences.  Children  by  the  amount  of  their  wages  have  become 
independent  of  their  parents :  girls  have  been  sent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  domestic  duty,  and  mothers, 
whose  presence  in  their  own  houses  is  indispensable,  continue  at 
work  for  ten  houn  in  the  day  amid  a  mass  of  people,  young  and  old, 
from  whom  they  can  derive  little  improvement  It  is  a  painful 
consequence  of  so  many  married  women  working  at  the  mills  that 
a  fearfully  laxge  number  of  infants  are  left  barely  cared  for  during 
the  day :  to  meet,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  this  evil,  *  day 
nurseries'  have  been  established,  and  have  bean  found  exceedingly 
usefuL  The  Saturday  holiday  is  a  considerable  boon  to  the  industrial 
population  of  Manchester.  Every  Saturday  at  one  o'clock  factories 
and  warehouses,  as  well  as  banks  and  other  large  commercial  establish- 
ments and  many  shops,  are  closed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
given  as  a  holiday  to  those  employed  in  them. 

Manchester  has  not  been  hiUierto  distinguished  for  architectural 
beauty;  its  chief  streets  are  occupied  with  warehouses  and  shops. 
Recently  however  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  build- 
ing of  warehouses  and  places  of  business ;  so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  warehouses  of  Manchester  promise  to  become  a  marked  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  town.  They  are  spacious,  constructed  mostly 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  but  many  are  wholly  stone, 
and  they  are  almost  invariably  in  the  Italian  style.  Under  the  sanction 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town,  bobh  in  convenience  and  appearance.  Market-street,  the 
chief  street,  is  wide  and  handsome.  The  Manchester  Improvement 
Committee  have  applied  the  profits  of  the  g^as-works,  which  are  very 
large,  to  the  improvement  of  the  town.  Several  new  streets  have 
been  opened  by  them  through  dense  masses  of  buildings.  Great 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  level  of  the  roadti  in  the  approaches 
to  the  town. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Manchester  are  numerous.  The 
cathedral  is  a  spacious  (collegiate)  church  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
of  very  good  proportions;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
transepts,  several  mortuary  chapels,  and  an  elaborate  western  tower. 
This  building  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Manchester. 
Among  the  recent  churches  one  of  the  finest  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Stretford-road.  St  Luke's  church,  Cheetham-hill,  St  James's 
at  Birch,  Trinity  church,  Rusholme,  and  St  Matthew's  church,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  Among  dissenting  places  of  worship,  may  be 
mentioned  the  handsome  cruciform  Congregational  church  in  Stretford- 
road,  the  Scotch  church,  comer  of  Devoushire^treet,  the  elegant 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Brook-street,  built  by  Sir  C.  Barry,  and  the  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  chm-ch  of  St  Chads.  Next  to  the  cathedral 
the  finest  building  in  Manchester  or  Salford  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  Salford.  There  are  42  places  of  worahip  belonging  to 
the  Establishment  and  110  in  connection  with  the  Dissentera  in 
Manchester  and  Salford;  of  these  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  27, 
the  Association  Methodists  14,  the  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists  9,  the  Independents  17,  the  Baptists  9,  Presbyterians  7, 
the  Unitarians  4,  the  Roman  Catholics  7,  and  the  Quakers,  Sweden- 
boigians,  and  Qreek  Church  one  each.  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues. 
There  are  three  cemeteries  in  Manchester;  one  in  Rusholme-road,  one 
at  Ardwick,  and  the  third  at  Harpurhey. 

The  Manchester  Free  Qrammar  school  was  foimded  by  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1515.  It  is  free  to  boys  of  whatever 
county  or  shire,  from  5  yean  old  to  20.  The  income  ia  variable,  but 
averages  5000^.  It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  school  is  imder  the  care  of  nine  masters,  and  in  1853  had  400 
scholars.  Chetham's  Hospital,  or  the  College,  was  founded  by  charter 
in  1665,  for  31  boys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity ;  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  benefactor,  leaving  the  interest  of 
7000/.  for  their  maintenance  and  instruction  from  6  to  14  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  now  about  80.  The  school  is  conducted  in  a 
convenient  old  building,  which  also  contains  the  college  library,  a  fine 
collection  of  not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Cheetham  :  among  the 
books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The  library  is  open 
to  the  use  of  the  public;  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but 
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a  conyexiient  reading-room  is  proTided.  There  is  also  a  mnsenm 
connected  with  this  institution.  The  LanoaBhire  Independent  college 
is  for  the  education  of  students  of  the  Independent  denomination 
intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
in  it  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  The  number  of  students  in  1852  was  29. 
Manchester  New  College,  an  institution  belonging  to  the  Unitarian 
body,  was  founded  in  1786,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  UniTcrsity 
of  iiondon.  It  has  an  ineome  from  endowment  of  about  8002.  a  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  1851  was  20.  Owens  College  is  so  called 
from  a  Manchester  merchant,  Mr.  Owens,  who  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000/.,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  college  in  Man<diester,  wherein  the  usual  course  of  oolles^iate 
instruction  should  be  given,  with  the  exception  of  theology.  Owens 
college  was  opened  in  March,  1851,  and  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  In  1853  the  number  of  students  was  99. 
The  Royal  Manchester  School  of  Medicine  is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  provinces ;  it  also  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  The  Commercial  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  are  under  the 
care  of  a  head,  second,  and  third  master,  and  a  teacher  for  each  of 
the  departments  of  French,  German,  drawing,  and  musia  The  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  occupy  a  very 
handsome  building  near  the  botanical  gardens,  on  the  Stretford-road. 
Tlie  number  of  day  schools  in  the  city  of  Manchester  in  March  1851 
was  368,  of  which  80  were  public  schools  with  16,202  scholars,  and 
288  were  private  schools  with  10,034  scholars.  The  number  of  day 
schools  in  Salford  was  63,  namely,  13  public  schools  with  3352 
scholars,  and  50  private  schools  with  1891  scholars.  Of  Sunday 
schools  there  were  in  Manchester  111,  with  42,389  scholars,  and  in 
Salford  25,  with  10,086  scholars. 

The  Blind  Asylum  is  maintained  from  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Henshaw 
of  Oldham,  who  left  2P,000^  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  ih%  inhabitants  should  furnish  a 
suitable  building.  The  Jubilee,  or  Ladies'  Female  Charity  school, 
founded  in  1806,  is  conducted  in  the  house  in  Ducie-road,  and 
educates  40  girls  for  the  duties  of  domestic  service.  Among  other 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions  are  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
several  dispensaries  and  lyiog-in-hoepitals,  the  District  Provident 
society,  and  the  city  missions. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  (founded  in  1781)  stands  first  in  point  of  time. 
Its  utility  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions. 
The  Royal  Manchester  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  Q.  W. 
Wood,  £«q.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in  promoting  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded  :  above  30,000^.  were  laid  out  in  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester  museum',  or  natural  history 
society,  has  a  handsome  hall  in  Peter-street.  The  council  is  empowered 
to  open  the  museum  to  ladles,  strangers,  resident  non-subscribers, 
schools,  and  the  working-classes.  Manchester  also  possesses  an 
architectural  society,  a  statistical  society,  a  flomishing  school  of 
design,  a  choral  society,  &c. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Manchester  having  an  influence  on  the 
working-classes  may  be  mentioned  the  athenseum,  the  mechanics 
institution  in  Cooper-street,  the  mechanics  institution  in  Miles-Platting, 
the  Ancoata  lyceum,  the  Chorlton  mechanics  institution,  the  Salford 
free  library  and  museum  in  Peel-Park,  and  the  Manchester  free  library 
and  museum,  Camp-Field.  The  total  number  of  literary  societies 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1851  was  24,  with  6298  members, 
and  79,285  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  There  are  a 
botanical  garden,  two  theatres,  and  a  concert-halL  There  are  also 
several  refreshment-rooms  of  very  large  size,  some  capable  of  holding 
above  2000  persons,  in  which  mu^ic  and  singing  and  slight  dramatic 
interludes  are  performed,  and  which  are  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  the  youths  employed  in  the  factories.  Three  public  parks  were 
opened  in  1846: — Queen*s-Park,  Harpurhey;  PeeVs-Park,  Salford; 
and  Philip's-Park,  Bradford.  Baths  and  wash-houses  have  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  Mosley-street,  a  handsome  Grecian  pile,  designed  by  Barry ; 
the  Infirmary  in  Piccadilly ;  the  Blind  Asylum  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
school  already  mentioned ;  the  Town-Hall  in  King-street ;  the  Royal 
Exchange,  said  to  be  the  largest  room  used  as  an  exchange  in  Europe ; 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Peter-street ;  the  Branch  Bank  of  England ;  and 
the  Athensum  in  Bond-street,  erected  by  Barry,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  buildings  in  Manchester.  From  its  size  and  its  political  asso- 
ciations the  Free-Trade  Hall  may  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  public  meetinga  There  are  several  railway  stations.  A  new 
borough  jail,  on  the  plan  of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville,  London, 
has  recently  been  built  at  a  great  expense  in  the  Gorton  Road ;  it  will 
contain  600  persons.     The  union-houses  are  spacious  structures. 

There  are  10  market-places  in  Manchester.     The  provision-markets 
are  open  for  the  sale  of  goods  every  day  except  Sunday,  but  the  ^ 
x-egular  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for  pro-  1 
visions  and  manufactures,  the  Tuesday  market  being  the  principal  for 
manufactures,  and  the  Saturday  market  for  vegetables,  &c.  j  Werlnes-  i 
day  for  pigs  and  cattle,  and  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for  com.    Fairs  ' 


are  held  in  Manchester  on  Easter  Monday  and  October  Ist ;  and  in 
Salford  on  Whit  Monday  and  November  17th.  A  custom-house  k 
maintained  in  Manchester,  in  order  that  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
may  have  the  privilege  of  possessing  bonding  warehouses ;  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  is  borne  in  the  first  instance  by  the  corporation,  but 
ultimately  by  the  Bonded  Warehouse  company.  Courts  of  bank* 
mptoy  and  oounty  courts  ar^  held  in  the  city. 

MANCHURIA.    [Chika;  Makdshooria.] 

MANDAL.    [Christiaitsakd.] 

MANDAVEE.    [Cutoh.] 

MANDSHOORIA  constitutes  a  government  of  the  Chinese  empire 
under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Ghirin-oola.  It  is  the  most  eastern 
projection  of  the  high  lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  lies  between  42*  and 
58"  K.  lat,  120°  and  142''  E.  long.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  650,000 
or  750,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  range,  the  Tablonoi  Khrebet  of 
the  Russians,  or  the  Khing-khan  Tug  wick  of  the  Chinese.  On  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  the  Russian  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river 
Kerlou,  an  affluent  of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  the  river 
Khailar  and  the  mountain  range  called  Khin^-khan-oola.  On  the 
south  it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-cheli  and  Leao-tong,  the 
latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mandshooria,  and  has  only  been 
detached  from  it  since  the  present  imperial  dynasty  ascended  the 
throne  of  Peking.  On  the  east  is  Corea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Tsi-yung-shan  and  Shan  Alin,  a  high  range ;  and  farther  north  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  which  separate  the  large 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandshooria. 

Mandshooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  valley  Inclosed  by 
high  and  steep  mountains,  except  at  its  south-western  comer,  where  a 
broken  and  rather  hilly  tract  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao- 
tong.  The  mountain  chain  of  the  Khing-khan-oola,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary,  seems  to  be  the  highest  Towards  its  southern 
extremity,  between  42*  and  43*  N.  lat,  is  the  peak  of  Pecha,  which  is 
thought  to  rise  to  more  than  15,000  feet.  There  are  other  elevated 
and  snow-capped  summits  farther 'north.  The  Talo  Pass,  the  only 
one  traversed  by  Europeans,  is  near  49*  N.  lat,  and  even  in  April  is 
covered  with  deep  snow.  The  mountain  region  of  the  Tablonoi 
Khrebet  does  not  attain  the  snow-line ;  and  its  mean  elevation  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level  Along 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary  the  coast  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  steep  moun< 
tain  range,  rising  to  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  coming  close  up  to  the  sea, 
so  that  only  a  few  level  spots  of  inconsiderable  extent  intervene 
between  the  range  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  thia 
range  there  is  a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Japan :  they  are  called  Aiuos  or  Kechen,  and  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  mountain  range  seems  to  allow  no 
passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Mandshoo,  who 
inhabit  the  country  west  of  the  range.  At  its  southern  extremity 
(48*  N.  lat)  this  maritime  range  is  probably  connected  vrith  the  Shan 
Alin  and  its  continuation  the  Tsi-yung-shan,  which  appears  to  run 
in  a  south-south-west  direction,  until  it  terminates  on  the  Hoang- 
hai,  or  Tellow  Sea,  in  a  long  promontory,  the  most  southern  extremity 
of  which  is  called  the  Regent's  Sword.  The  huge  mountain  mass  of 
the  Sh^m  Alin  rises  above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandshooria  contains,  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity, an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain,  called  Cortchin.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Siren-muren,  or  Leao-ho,  and  seems  to  stretch  north- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  desert  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  Khing-khan  range,  being  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  having  no 
water,  or  only  salt-lakes ;  but  the  grassy  spots  are  more  common  and 
more  extensive  here  than  in  the  Gobi,  and  afiurd  better  pasturage  to 
the  numerous  cattle  of  the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  part  of  Mand- 
shooria, which  is  also  called  the  Eastern  Gobi.  In  some  parts  the 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  The  remainder  of  Mand- 
shoor^k  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  valleys  and  moimtaia 
ranges  of  various  elevation.  The  mountains  however  are  not  bare, 
but  covered  with  forests  nearly  to  the  top.  The  valleys  are  said  to  be 
fertile,  and  wide  along  the  principal  rivers  south  of  the  Amur,  and  so 
far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.  But  that  lai^  part  of  the 
country  which  extends  from  the  last-named  river  to  the  Tablonoi 
Khrebet  is  too  cold  for  agriculture,  and  its  inhabitants  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds  and  of  the  chase.  Though  the  climate  of 
Mandshooria  is  not  equal  in  severity  to  that  of  the  Gobi,  it  must  be  very 
cold,  as  we  may  infer  from  its  geographical  position  and  its  elevation. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Amur,  which  has  numerous  tributaries. 
[Amur.]  Through  the  southern  districts  runs  the  Sira-muren,  or  Leao- 
ho,  which  flows  about  500  miles ;  it  rises  in  the  Khing-khan  range 
north  of  the  Peak  of  Pecha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  miles  east,  and 
the  remainder  of  its  course  south-west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leao-tong.  It  seems  to  bo  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place  where  it 
turns  to  the  south-west 

Aijriculture  is  common  south  of  the  river  Amur.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  extensively,  as  well  as  hemp  and 
cotton.  The  forests,  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface,  are 
partly  composed  of  oak  and  Ume  trees,  and  partly  of  difierent  kinds 
of  pines,  fir,  and  birch.  On  the  mountains  towards  Corea  rhubarb 
and  ginseng  grow  in  abundance;  both  are  ooUected  by  the  natives,  and 
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constitute,  with  com,  the  principal  articles  of  export.  All  domestic 
animals  conunon  to  the  countries  of  central  Asia  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers ;  there  are  also  reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the 
Amur,  and  camels  in  many  places  south  of  it.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous,  especially  those  that  yield  furs,  in  the  forests  which  clothe 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Khing-khan,  where  sables,  ermines,  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  found.  Among  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  '  argali/  or  wild  sheep,  and  the 
'  dshiggetai,'  or  wild  ass.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially  the 
sturgeon  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
streams.    The  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria  are  not  known. 

The  population  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions,  but  it  is 
probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mongols,  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong  to  the  wide-spread  race  of  the 
Tungooses,  of  which  the  Mandshoos  form  a  subdivision.  The  most 
widely-spread  tribe  is  the  proper  Tungooses,  who  seem  to  occupy  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Amur,  and  also  the 
greatest  part  of  that  between  the  Nonni-oola  and  Songari  rivers.  The 
Tongooses  are  numerous  also  in  Siberia.  This  race  differs  considerably 
from  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  in  the  form 
of  their  body,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  languages  of  all 
the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity  in  worda  and  con- 
struction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  them 
and  the  language  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages 
of  eastern  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  Finland ers.  They  lead  in 
general  a  nomadic  life,  subsistiug  on  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer. 
The  Tagiiri,  or  Da-ures,  live  on  the  river  Nonni,  and  are  agriculturists. 
Among  them  are  settled  the  Takutes,  about  6000  families,  which 
emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  The  Mandshoo  occupy  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country  :  though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the 
tribes  they  are  the  most  important,  their  sovereign  family  having 
ascended  the  throne  of  China.  They  began  their  incursions  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire  about  1610.  Their  pro- 
gress at  first  was  slow,  but  it  aftenft'ords  became  so  rapid  that  in  1662 
they  proclaimed  the  son  of  their  valiant  chief  Taytsong  emperor  of 
China,  under  the  name  of  Kanghi,  and  he  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  empire  with  singular  success.  His  family  still  occupies  the  throne 
of  China.  The  Mandalioo  are  agriculturists,  but  pass  a  great  part  of 
their  life  in  hunting:  many  Chinese  families  have  settled  among  them, 
and  have  improved  their  modes  of  cultivation.  Members  of  the 
Tungoose  tribes  have  been  well  received  by  the  Mandshoo  dynasty  in 
China,  where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours,  the 
civil  employments  being  reserved  for  native  Chinese. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Ghirin-oola,  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Ninguta,  on  the  Hurka-pira,  an  affluent  of  the  Songari 
River,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mandshoo,  and  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  court  of  Pekicg  and  the  whole  nation. 
Other  towns  of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Konni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  the  Amur. 

(Du  Salde,  Eistory  of  China;  Broughton,  Voyage  of  Dutcotery 
in  the  Northern  Portion  of  the  Padfic  Ocean ;  La  P^rouse,  Voyage 
round  the  World  ;  Ritter,  Erdkwnde  von  Asien^ 

MANFREDONIA.    [Camtanata.] 

MANGALORE.    [Cakara.] 

MANI.    [Lacohica.] 

MAN  I LLA.    [Philtppiub  Islands.] 

MANITOULIN  ISLANDS.    [Cakada,] 

MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Unter>Rhein,  in  the 
pand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  49'  29'  N.  lat.,  8"  28'  E.  long., 
m  a  very  fertile  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine, 
and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Over  both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of 
boats.  Mannheim  is  built  with  great  regularity ;  it  consists  of  several 
squares  and  of  broad  straight  streets  that  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the  comers, 
which  have  three  stories.  The  pnncipal  street  leads  from  the  Neckar 
Qate  to  the  palace  of  the  gitmd-duke,  which  is  a  veiy  magnificent 
building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Qermany.  The  right 
wing  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  observatory,  the  merchant's  hall,  and 
the  splendid  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the  theatre, 
three  hospitals,  &c  Mannheim  has  a  gymnasium,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
mercantile  school,  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  other 
establishments  for  education.  The  fortifications  having  been  entirely 
demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  site  subsequently  converted  into 
gardens,  the  jphabitants  enjoy  the  benefit  of  beautiful  promenades, 
besides  the  fine  park  of  the  palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  There  are  manufactories 
of  tobacco,  shawls,  linen,  and  playing  cards,  besides  bleaching-grounds 
and  tanneries.  In  the  environs  there  are  numerous  gardens,  and 
hops  are  extensively  cultivated.  Mannheim  has  communication  by 
railway  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Qermany ;  it  is  joined  to  the 
railroad  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  a  branch  line  12 
miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  former  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  the 
railway  from  Mayence  to  Forbach  and  Metz,  which  runs  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Mannheim,  it  is  connected  with  the  Paris- 
Strasburg  and  the  French  lines. 


Maunlieim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  the  elector  palatine, 
Frederick  IV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  and  a  town.  In  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar, 
the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.  In  1688  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
general  Melac.  In  1699  the  elector  Frederick  William  had  the  city 
fortified  on  Coehom's  system.  His  successor  Charles  Philip  removed 
hither  from  Heidelberg  in  1720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public 
offices,  on  account  of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  Protestanto. 
The  first  stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1720,  and  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1731.  The  next  elector,  Charles  Theodore, 
having  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  on  the  death  of  Maxi' 
milian  Joseph,  without  issue,  in  1788,  removed  his  court  to  Munich. 
Mannheim  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1795,  by  the  arch-duke  Charles 
in  1799,  afterwards  re-occupied  by  the  French|  and  assigned  to  Baden 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801. 

MANNINGTREE.    [Essex.] 

MANORHAMILTON,  county  of  Leitrim,  IreUnd,  a  small  post  and 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
Owenmore,  an  affluent  of  the  Bonnet  River,  in  64"  19'  N.  lat.,  8**  V 
W.  long.,  distant  by  road  244  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Enniskillen,  and  1254 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1227.  Manor* 
hamilton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  144,847  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,804.  The  town, 
unattractive  in  itself,  but  lying  in  a  well-cultivated  valley,  forms  part 
of  a  landscape  singularly  varied,  and  is  closed  up  by  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  bride- 
well, district  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  A  large  castle,  built 
in  the  reig^  of  Elizabeth,  standi  on  an  eminence  near  the  town.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held.     There  are  eight  fairs  yearly. 

MANOSQUE.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

MANRESA.    [Cataluna.] 

MANS,  LE,  the  capitel  formerly  of  the  pYovince  of  Maine,  now  of 
the  department  of  Sarthe  in  France,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sarthe,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  in  43"  0'  35"  N.  lat..  0M2'  4" 
E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  115  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  132  by  rail- 
way through  Versailles  and  Chartres,  S.W.  from  Paria,  and  has  24,568 
inhabitante  in  the  commune.  The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
situated  near  the  river,  is  ill-built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  still  narrower  and 
dirtier  lanes.  The  new  quarter  stands  on  a  hill,  and  although  not 
regularly  laid  out,  it  is  on  the  whole  agreeable  and  well-built,  with 
cut-stone  houses  roofed  with  slates.  The  principal  streets  of  this 
quarter  abut  on  a  fine  square  called  Place-des-Halles.  There  are  two 
fine  pn)menades,  one  called  Des- Jacobins,  the  other  Du-Qre£fier ;  this 
last  runs  along  the  Sarthe,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined  with  quays. 
The  cathedral  of  St.-Julien,  famous  for  ite  choir  and  x^ainted  windows, 
and  dating  from  the  18th  century,  conteins  the  tomb  of  Berengaria, 
Codur-de-Lion's  queen.  The  church  De-la-Couture,  which  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  that  of  Notre-Dame-du-Pr^,  from  the  11th 
century,  are  very  remarkable  buildings.  The  church  De-rAncienne- 
Yisitation,  opened  in  1737,  is  also  a  beautiful  structure.  The  other 
objeote  of  notice  in  the  town  are  the  prefect's  hotel,  which  contains  a 
public  library  of  40,000  volumes,  a  museum,  &o. ;  the  theatre ;  the 
theological  and  communal  colleges ;  the  corn-market  buildings ;  and 
several  ancient  houses,  among  which  are  shown  those  of  Queen 
Berengaria  and  Scarrun. 

L«-Mans  gives  title  to  a  bishop ;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  several  learned  and  benevolent  societies.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  lace,  linen,  soap,  hosiery, 
blankets,  woollen  yam,  paper,  and  leather.  There  are  also  marble 
works  and  bleach-mills.  The  articles  enumerated,  together  with  iron, 
salt,  rags,  wine,  brandy,  chestnuts,  com,  oil,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  clover-seed,  support  a  considerable  commerce. 

Le-Mans  was  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IL,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings  of  England. 

A  town  called  Smndinnm^  existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of  the  Aulerci  called  CeaovMkni^  or 
Ctnomanni^  from  whom  it  took  in  the  4th  century  the  name  of 
Cenomanni,  a  fragment  of  which  remains  in  its  modem  designation. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  France,  and  became  afterwards  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besic^fed  twenty-four  times 
between  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  that  of  Henri  fv.,  inclusive.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  royaliste  of  Vendue  in  a.d.  1793,  to  the  number  of 
60,000.  They  were  driven  out  by  General  Maroeau  after  a  desperate 
resistance.    It  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Chouans  in  1795. 

(Dictionnaxre  de  la  Prance.) 

MANSFIELD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mansfield,  is  situated  in  53*  8' 
N.  lat.,  1*  11'  W.  long.,  distant  14  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Nottingham, 
138  miles  N. N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  147^  miles  by  the  North* 
Western  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  10,012.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Notting- 
ham and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Mansfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,665  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  30,156. 

Mansfield  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  or  Maun, 
from  which  it  probably  takes  its  name;  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
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ancieut  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of  Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits. 
The  principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  commodious  structure ;  parts  of  it 
are  Norman,  but  it  has  been  repaired  at  different  times  in  various 
styles.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Royal  Free 
Grammar  school  of  Queen  Anne  has  an  income  of  250/.  a  year,  and 
had  56  scholars  in  1852.  In  the  town  are — Brunt's  Charity  school, 
Clarkson's  Charity  school,  a  subscription  library  and  news-room,  a 
mechanics  library,  and  a  8avin;);3  bank.  A  railway,  7  miles  in  length, 
connects  Mansfield  with  the  Cromford  Canal.  The  more  prominent 
buildings  are  the  market-bouse,  the  moot-hall,  the  town-hall,  the 
railway  station,  and  the  saw-mills  of  Mr.  Lindley.  A  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck  stands  in 
the  market-place.  There  are  extensive  cotton-mills,  besides  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  Lace  is  extensively  made.  The 
market^ay  is  Thursday ;  cattle-fairs  ave  held  on  the  £th  of  April, 
10th  of  July,  and  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 
MANSURAH.    [Egypt.] 

MANTES.      [SEINE-ET-OfflE.] 

MANTINEI  A,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  situated  on  the  little 
river  Ophis,  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia,  in  an  elevated  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of 
Orchomenus,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Te;ea.  [Arcadia.]  The 
inhabitants  of  Mantineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  five  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen.,  'Hell.,*  v.  2,  §  7 ;  Strabo,'p.  337);  but  were  after- 
wards collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineans  had  a  democratical 
form  of  government,  and  were  closely  connected  with  Argos.  Their 
political  constitution  has  received  great  praise  from  Polybius  and 
^lian.  Their  form  of  government  and  their  connection  with  Argos 
led  them  to  oppose  the  Lacedromonian  interests.  In  B.C.  418  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Elis  and  Argos  against  Sparta,  but  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  (Thucyd,  v.  64- 
74,  81.) 

In  B.C.  885  the  Spartans  again  took  Mantineia  (Xen.,  '  Hell./  v.  2, 
§  1-7 ;  Pans.,  viiL  8,  §  5 ;  Diod.,  xv.  5),  and  destroyed  it ;  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  ancient  times. 
After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  Mantineans  agniu  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
B.C.  362,  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  iu  which  Epaminondas 
fell.  Mantineia,  in  later  times,  joined  the  Achaean  league ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  of  a  garrison  of  Achscans  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Achseans  in  connection  with  Antigonus  Doson,  who  sold  all 
the  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of  Antigonus  the  name  of 
the  city  was  changed  to  Antigoneia,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  restored  its  original  name.  (Pans.,  viii  8,  §  6.)  Pausa- 
nias  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  eighth  book  to  a  description 
of  Mantineia  and  its  works  of  art.  The  ruins  of  Mantineia,  called 
Paleopoli,  are  still  considerable.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  towers  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
form  of  the  city  was  slightly  elliptical,  and  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  There  were  ten  gatea  The  entire  circuit 
of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  wet  ditch.  One  of  the  eparchies,  or 
sub-prefectures,  of  Arcadia  is  now  called  Mantineia. 

(Leake,  Travis  in  the  Morea,  i.  pp.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  E.  by  Verona 
and  Rovigo,  N.  by  Brescia  and  the  lake  of  Qarda,  W.  by  Brescik  and 
Cremona,  and  S.  by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma.  The  province 
of  Mantova  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Po.  The  other  rivers 
are  the  Mincio  and  the  Oglio,  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio 
issues  out  of  the  lake  of  Qarda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which  it  flows 
across  the  territoiy  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagune  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then  enters  the  Po  below  Gbver- 
nolo.  The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to  south  is  about  36 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  82  miles.  The  area  is  903  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1860  was  270,100.  The  territory  of  Mantova 
is  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  contains  many  fine  pastures  well 
adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  irrigated  by  numerous  streams 
and  canals ;  vines  and  mulberry-trees  also  abound.  Landed  property 
is  very  valuable  in  this  district,  which  labours  however  under  two 
disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the  inundations  of  the  Po,  to 
prevent  which  the  dykes  and  sluices  are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a 
great  expense,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer.  The 
chief  products  are  wheats  rice,  maize,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and 
wines.  The  country  is  bare  of  timber.  Cattle  and  horses  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers.  There  is  no  town  of  any  importance  except 
the  capital,  which  is  noticed  in  the  next  article. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Mantua,  stands  on  an  island  about  five  miles  in  circum- 1 
fepence,  in  the  middle  of  a  lagune  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000 
feet  in  length.  The  town  is  strongly  and  regularly  fortified.  It  is 
well-built^  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  contains  many  handsome 
structures.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy ;  the  church  of  Sant- Andrea ;  the  churches  of  San-  ' 
Maurioo  and  San-Sebastiano ;  the  house  of  Giulio  Romano,  whose 
works  as  a  painter  and  an  architect  form  the  gi-eatesfc  glory  of  the 


city ;  the  church  of  Santa-Barbara,  rich  in  paintings;  the  public  library 

of  80,000  volumes,  and  the  museum,  in  which  is  a  valuable  sculpture 

gallery;  the  ducal  palace,  an  old   vast   irregular  structure,  partly 

rebuilt  by  Giulio  Romano,  which  contains  some  good  paintings ;  and 

the  gates  and  bridges  of  Mantua,  especially  the  gate  dei  Mulini,  by 

Giulio  Romano.    A  palace  outside  of  the  town,  called  Palazzo  del  Th, 

;  was  originally  intended  for  stables  for  the  dukes  Gonzaga,  but  under 

the  direction  of  Giulio'  Romano  it  grew  into  a  vast  palace.    The  town 

I  of  Mantua  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  3000  of  whom  are  Jews. 

It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.    There  is  a 

;  branch  railroad  from  Mantua  which  joins  the  Milan- Venice  line  at 

I  Verona.    The  town  and  province  are  infested  in  summer  and  autumn 

with  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

Two  miles  below  Slantua  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  is  the  village 
of  La  Pietola,  which  a  vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes, 
Virgil's  birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  called 
La  Virgiliana,  which  still  exists,  though  much  dilapidated. 

The  origin  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ante-Roman 
times.  Virgil  {*  .£n.,'  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etruscan  origin,  its  former 
power,  and  says  it  was  inhabited  by  three  different  races ;  and  Pliny 
the  elder  (iii.  19)  observes  that  it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  Transpadane 
Etruscans,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Cenomani 
Gauls,  and  afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  Cisal- 
pine GauL  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empiro  it  was  successively 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  the  Franks,  and  the  German 
emperors.  In  the  12th  century  it  asserted  its  freedom  as  an  inde- 
pendent municipality,  like  the  other  Lombard  cities,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  marquises  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  who  were 
feudatories  of  the  empire.  Frederick  II.,  the  last  marquis  of  Gonzaga, 
was  created  duke  of  Mantua  by  Charles  V.,  in  1530.  His  states  com- 
prised the  duchy  or  province  of  Mantua,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  Mont- 
ferrat  Charles  IV.,  the  last  duke,  having  joined  the  party  of  Philip  V. 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  his  duchy  annexed  to  t^e  stat^  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
with  the  exception  of  Montferrat,  which  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Savoy.  The  duchy  and  town  wero  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and 
incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  Republia  It  afterwards  formed  the 
department  of  Mincio  in  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy  till  1814,  when 
it  again  came  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  The  city  of  Mantua  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  imperialists  in  1630,  when  its  population  (it 
is  stated)  was  reduced  from  55,000  to  13,000.  The  French  attacked 
it  unsuccessfully  in  1735;  but  Bonaparte  took  it  in '1797.  The 
Austrians  recovered  it  in  1799,  but  wero  obliged  to  surronder  it  to 
the  French  in  1801. 

MANTUA.    [Lombardo-Vexetlvn  Kingdom  ;  Makiova.1 

MANTIGUEIUA,  SIERRA  DE.    [Brazil.] 

MANZANAllES.    [Castilla  la  Nueva.] 

MANZANILLO.    fCuBA.i 

MAPLESTEAD.    [Essex.] 

MARACAIBO.     [Venezuela.] 

MARAGHA.    [Persia.] 

MARAKAH.    [Dongola.] 

MARANHAO,  Provmce  of.    [Brazil.] 

MARANHAO,  or  SAN  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO,  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Brazil,  is  situated  in  2°  3'  S.  lat..  43'  50'  W.  long., 
on  the  western  shoro  of  the  island  of  Maranhao.  This  island,  which 
is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  extends  along  the  shoro  of  the  continent, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  channel,  called  Rio  do 
Mosquito.  The  channel  is,  on  an  average,  only  100  yards  wide,  and 
,  terminates  in  two  large  bays,  the  Bahia  de  San  Joz4  on  the  eas^  and 
j  the  Bahia  de  San  Marcos  on  the  west    The  island  is  generally  low 

and  swampy,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood. 
I      The  town  is  built  on  the  north  shoro  of  a  small  peninsula,  formed 
'  by  two  small  inlets,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  on  the  north,  and  the 
I  Rio  da  Bacanya  on  the  south.    It  is  divided  into  two  sections.     The 
I  Bairro  da  Praia  Grande  extends  along  the  shores  on  a  broken  surface. 
The  streets  aro  crooked,  uneven,  and  badly  paved.    The  houses  have 
two  or  three  floors,  and  aro  mostly  built  of  sandstone.    In  this  part 
of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  town-hall,  and  the  prisons,  which  aro 
substantial  buildings.   Besides  the  public  buildings  already  mentioned 
;  the  most  remarkable  are  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  theatre.    At 
the  back  of  this  section  lies  the  other,  called  Bairro  de  N.  Senhora 
da  Conoeicao,  which  consists  of  small  houses,  many  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  plantations.    Each  division  has  its  own 
parochial  churob,  besides  which  thero  are  three  other  churohes,  two 
chapels,  and  four  churches  belonging  to  four  convents.     The  town  is 
defended  by  three  small  fortresses.    Maranhao  is  the  residence  of  tho 
governor  of  the  province,  and  has  a  lyceum,  and  schools  of  navigation. 
The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult,  on  account 
of  a  bank  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  east  and  west  of  which  however 
are  deep  channels  leading  into  the  harbour.    The  tide  rises  18  feet  in 
the  harbour,  and  12  feet  outside  of  it    The  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  80"*  of  Fahrenheit.    The  climate  of  tho  town  is  considered 
healthy.      The  population  amounts  to  about  30,000.     The  imports 
consist  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  flour,  fruits,  silk,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
hardware  and  metals,  all  from  Europe  or  North  America,  and  articles 
brought  from  the  E&<5t  Indies,  as  spices^  &^|  and  drugs.    The  expoiis 
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are  cotton,  rice,  taaned  and  raw  hides,  &e.     Sugar  and  coffee  are 
imported  from  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  other  ports  of  Brazil.    The 
province  of  Maranhao  is  noticed  under  Brazil  (voL  ii.  cols.  108, 109}. 
The  name  is  sometimes  written  MarankoM. 
MARANON.    [Amazonas.] 

MARANS.      [CHARENTE-lNF^RISUBa.] 

MARATEA.    [Basilicata.] 

MA'RATHON,  a  small  plain  in  the  north-east  part  of  Attica 
[Attica],  about  5  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  breadth,  which  is 
chiefi  J  memorable  for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades 
gained  over  the  Pei<aiaas  here  B.c.  490.  Marathon  was  the  first  place 
in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his  partisans,  after  he  | 
hod  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in  Euboea.  (Herod.,  i  62.) 
The  towa  of  Marathon  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  which  consisted  of  (Enoe,  Marathon, 
Probalinthus,  and  Tricorythus;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  district.  Marathon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  hero 
Marathos.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Odyssey '  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  (viiL  80);  and  it  was  near  this  place  that  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  defeated  Blurystheus  when  they  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Heraclidoe.  It  is  18  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens 
to  the  village  of  Marathon. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  Asopus 
by  Ptolemy,  which  form?  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  according  to 
Paasanias  (i.  32,  §  6),  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The 
Athenians  who  fell  in  thu  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  al$o, 
but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plateeaus,  Boeotians,  and  slaves. 
A  large  mound  of  eaHh  still  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  plain ;  and 
near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower  than  the  former. 

MARAZION,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hilary, 
is  situated  en  the  coast  of  Mounts  Bay,  in  50"  7'  N.  lat.,  6-  28'  W. 
long. ;  distant  29  miles  S.W.  from  Truro,  and  280  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Marazion  in  1851  was 
1379.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corpoi-ation.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  of  Marazion  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from  cold  winds.  The  mildness  of 
temperature  thus  induced  renders  the  place  inviting  to  invalids, 
although  this  advantage  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
falling  of  a  large  quantity  of  rain.  In  the  town  are  the  parochial 
chapel,  a  very  ancient  edifice,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  a  school  built  in  1851  by  Lady  Mary  Cole.  A  market 
is  held  on  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  on  Michaelmas-day.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and 
iron  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  mines.  A  station  of  the  Penzance 
and  Truro  railway  is  at  Marazion. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Marazion  is  St  Michael's  Mount,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  sands  and  a  narrow  causeway 
of  pebbles  when  the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  was  the  Iktis  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  depdt  for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ingots 
by  the  Britons.  Specimens  of  tin  ore  are  paid  to  be  plentiful  all  over 
the  Mount,  which  is  principally  composed  of  granite.  Previous  to 
1044  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  had  been  established  on  the 
island.  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  with  religious 
reverence  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
much  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  Marazion  became  in 
consequence  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Mount  was  regarded 
also  as  a  stronghold,  and  a  castle  was  built  on  it.  In  the  War  of 
the  Roses  the  castle  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  Yorkists 
besieged  the  place  for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitu- 
lation. It  was  several  times  the  subject  of  contest  during  the  civil 
wars.  In  1726-27  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  rebuilt  the  pier.  On  September 
6th,  1846,  Qu^n  Victoria  visited  the  Mount 

The  island,  containing  the  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of  ground  at 
its  foot,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  comprehends  70  acres 
of  surface.  In  1851  the  population  was  147.  The  Mount  is  about 
200  feet  in  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  platform  of  the 
chapel  tower.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  is  defended  by  two  small 
batteries;  the  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  which  have  been  repaired  and  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house.  ^ 

MARBELLA.    [Granada.] 

MARBLEHEAU     [MAfiSAGHUSITTB.] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  is  situated  in  50°  50'  N.  lat,  8""  47'  E.  long., 
60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  by  the  Frankfurt-Cassel 
railway,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  which  divides  it  from  the  suburb  of  Weidenhausen. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  very 
steep.  On  the  top  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  there  is  a 
large  castle,  which  was  formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
in  which  there  are  five  gates.  Marbuig  has  a  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1527  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous.  This  univer- 
sity has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of 


the  German  universities,  with  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  The 
university  has  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  and  62  professors  and  teachers.  The  number  of  students 
in  1860  was  263.  Marburg  has  also  a  gymnasium,  wiUi  about  200 
pupils ;  one  Calvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  Lutheran  churches ; 
one  hospital,  two  infirnoLaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry, 
&c.  The  church  of  St  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the  Westphalian 
government  Marburg  has  some  manufactures  of  wooUen,  linen, 
cotton,  hats,  tobacco,  and  pipes. 

MARCA  D'ANCO'NA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geographical 
division  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  limits  correspond  partly  with 
those  of  ancient  Picenum,  and  which  is  now  subdivided  into  the 
three  adminisbrative  delegazioni,  or  provinces,  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed 
Ascoli,  and  Macerata  e  Camerino.  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy  of  Urbino, 
now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies  a  line  of  coast  more  than  60 
miles  in  length.  It  has  been  called  La  Marca,  '  the  March,'  since 
the  time  of  the  Carloviogian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchiones,  or  marquises.  March  (*  Mark,'  in  German) 
meant  originally  a  frontier  district,  but  the  term  was  afterwards 
applied  rather  capriciously,  and  the  number  of  marquisates  was 
multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revived  Western  empire.  In  the 
time  of  the  Lougobards  the  country,  afterwards  called  Marca, 
was  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona, 
Fiinum,  Pisaurum,  Auximum  (now  Osimo),  and  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marchia  Anconse  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI.  united  it  to  the  duchy  of 
Ravenna.  Innocent  III.  conquered  the  March,  and  placed  it  under 
the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle 
ages  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  princes.  Cesare  Borgia 
subdued  the  country,  which  was  aunexed  to  the  papal  territories.  It 
was  then  generally  called  Marca  d' Ancona,  from  its  principal  town ; 
but  the  south-east  part  of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo, 
and  the  two  together  were  often  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
*  Le  Marche,*  or  The  Marches.  [Ancona  ;  Fermo-ed-Ascoli  ; 
Macerata.] 

MARCELLIN,  ST.    [IsiRB.] 

MARCH,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  a  market-  and  post-town  in 
the  parish  of  Doddington,  is  situated  on  the  old  river  Nene,  in  52*"  33' 
N.  lat,  0'  5'  E.  long.,  distant  82  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge, 
79  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  87}  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  March  in  1851 
was  4171.  The  living  is  a  chapelry  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Ely. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets.  The  river  Nene  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets.  The  church 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a  commodious  town-hall. 
The  market  is  held  on  Friday;  and  there  are  several  fairs.  Some  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river  Nene. 

MARCUE,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments  into 
which  Fi-ance  was  divided  in  pre-revolutionary  times.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  Berri,  E.  by  Auvergne,  S.  by  Limousin,  and  W.  by  Poitou  and 
Angoumois.  Its  name,  which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it 
was  formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called  La 
Marche  du  Limousin)  towards  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was  subdivided 
into  La  Haute  Marche  on  the  east  side,  of  which  Gueret  was  the 
capital,  and  La  Basse  Marche  on  the  west  side,  of  which  Bellac  was 
the  chief  town.  La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department 
of  Creuse;  La  Basse  Marche  is  comprised  in  the  arrondissements 
of  Limoges  and  Bellac,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne.  [Vienne- 
Haute.] 

MARCHIENNES.    [Nord.] 

MARCILLAT.    [Allier.] 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  on  a  steep  hill 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mardin  HUls,  the  ancient  Mount  Masius, 
which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  that  of  the  Euphrates. 
Mardin  is  a  considerable  though  poor  town,  and  is  said  to  contain 
20,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Moslems,  and  the  rest 
Christians,  with  some  Jews.  The  Christians  are  divided  between 
Syrians  of  the  Greek  Church,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians,  llie  Syrians, 
who  are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  the  town  and  two 
convents  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  read  their  church  service  in 
the  Syriac  language,  the  vulgar  tongue  being  the  Arabic 

The  circuit  of  the  town  including  the  castle,  which  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  limestone  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
platform  of  the  hill,  is  about  2  miles.  The  houses  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  streets  run 
along  the  slopes  forming  successive  terraces,  the  cross  streets  that 
connect  them  being  literally  flights  of  steps.  The  houses  are  buiU.  ot 
stone,  generally  small,  with  flat  roofs,  on  which  in  summer  the  inhabit* 
ants  commonly  sup  and  sleep.  Mardin  has  eight  mosques,  several 
bazaars,  and  some  public  baths.    The  castle,  which  is  strong  by  its 
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situation,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  of  Mardin  is  nearly  half-way 
between  Diarbekr  and  Mosul,  and  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad,  l^be  platform  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built  is 
about  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prospect  from  it 
over  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  southward  is  very  striking. 

Mardin  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  town  and  to  have  been  originally 
called  Karde  or  Meride.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane. 
Ilulakou,  grandson  of  (Genghis  Khan,  attacked  it  without  succesa 
Osmon  Beg  made  himself  master  of  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century. 

(Kiebuhr;  Buckingham;  Ainswortb,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal.) 

MAREMME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unwholesome  lowlands 
which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Hediteri'anean.  The  name  is 
especially  applied  to  the  lowlands  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States, 
which  last  are  the  most  extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into 
basins.  The  first  basin  begins  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along  the 
soa-coast  as  far  as  Leghorn,  south  of  which  town  the  ridge  of 
Montenero  projects  as  far  as  the  sea-coast  This  basin  extends  inland 
from  10  to  12  miles  to  the  hills  east  of  Pisa ;  it  also  includes  the 
lowest  part  of  the  course  both  of  the  Serchio  and  the  Amo,  and  is 
called  Maremma  Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  tlie  Cecina,  a 
river  which  enters  the  sea  about  18  miles  south  from  Leghorn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  the  Maremma  of  Yolterra,  is  of  small  extent, 
for  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cecina.  The  third  basin  begins  at  Piombino,  and 
extends  as  far  as  Moute-At^entaro,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  It  stretches  from  10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the 
lower  course  of  tbe  rivers  Comia,  BrunA,  Ombrone,  and  Albegna,  and 
the  lakes  or  marshes  of  CastigUone  and  Orbetello.  This  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Senese,  because  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
Siena.  It  is  also  called  the  Maremma  of  Qrosseto,  from  the  town  of 
that  name  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Siena  (for 
there  is  no  interruption  of  hills  near  the  coast  between  the  one  state 
and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Pescia»  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  two  countries,  and  extends  as  far  as  Ternicina  on  the  frontiers 
of  Naples.  The  whole  of  this  tract,  of  more  than  120  miles  in 
length,  is  low  and  unhealthy ;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  various  offsets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to  detached 
ridges  which  approach  the  sea  without  coming  close  to  it,  and  which 
partly  inclose  the  lowlands.  The  Roman  Maremma  may  therefore  be 
divided  into  three  basins : — First,  that  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
including  the  banks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the 
river  Marta,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Fiora,  Arone,  and  Mignone.  The 
mountains  of  Santa-Fioro,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  bound  this 
basin  on  the  north-west ;  and  Mount  Cimino,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it  from  Uie  basin  of  the  Tiber. 
The  lower  steps  of  the  ridge  of  Cimino  approach  the  sea  at  La-Tolfa, 
near  Civitavecchia.  This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  the  Maremma 
of  Cometo,  includes  the  districts  of  Cometo,  Montalto,  Canino,  Castroi 
and  Civitavecchia. 

The  second  basin,  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  from  Civita- 
vecchia to  Anzo.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Alban  Mount  divides  it 
on  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  A 
description  of  both,  with  some  account  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere,  is  given  under  Caxfaona  di  Roma.  The 
Maremma  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are  marshy,  and  others  dry,  but 
both  are  unwholesome  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  designate  the  unhealthy  lowlands  of  that  country,  which 
are  also  extensive,  but  the  synonymous  word  Paduli,  a  corruption  of 
paludi  (marshes),  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  government  has  effected  great  improvements  in  the 
Maremma;  parts  of  the  Tuscan  marshes  have  been  drained,  lakes 
embanked,  the  ground  haa  been  brought  into  tillage,  and  colonies 
established.  It  is  remarkable  that^  although  to  spend  a  single  night  in 
the  Maremma  during  summer  and  autumn  is  commonly  dangerous, 
and  in  some  instances  and  places  fatal,  persons  may  sleep  in  open 
boats  close  in  shore  with  perfect  impunity. 

MARENGO.      [ALE88AKDBIA.] 
MARENNEa      [CHABENTB-lNrfeRIEUlll.1 
MAREOTia      rBlBUT-EL-MARlOUT.] 

MARGARETTINO.    [Essex.] 

MARGATE,  Kent,  a  sea-port  and  market-towD,  and  a  wfttering- 
place,  in  the  parish  of  St  Jonn,  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  situated  in  61°  24' 
N.  lat,  V  22'  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Canterbury, 
72  miles  E.  by  &  from  London  by  road,  and  101  miles  by  the 
South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  St  John  in 
1861  was  9107.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury. 

^  Margate  is  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  Dover.  The  town  is 
situated  on  tlie  north  coast  of  Kent  The  principal  streets  are 
regularly  constructed  and  well  paved ;  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  is  weU  supplied  with  spring-water.  The  public  buildings,  parades, 
esplanade,  squares,  &c,  are  of  a  superior  description.  The  shore  is 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing.  Since  the  formation  of  railways  to  the 
iTatering-plaoes  on  the  soutb  coast,  the  popularity  of  Margate  has 


somewhat  declined,  but  it  is  still  resorted  to  by  large  numbers  of 
visitors.  Tbe  old  church  of  St  John's  has  suffered  greatly  from 
alterations.  Trinity  church,  erected  in  1825,  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
with  a  tower  135  feet  high,  which  serves  as  a  sea-mark ;  the  Trinity 
Company  having  contributed  largely  towards  its  erection  for  that 
purpose.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Counter 
of  Huntingdon's  (Annexion,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of 
worship ;  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  litei'ary 
institution.  The  Royal  Sea-Bathing  infirmary  at  West-Brook,  near 
Margate,  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people,  chiefly  from 
London  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  town  are  Draper^s  hospital  for 
decayed  housekeepers,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery,  and  tiie  fishermen  add  to  their  income  by  assisting  vessels  in 
distress. 

The  assembly-room  has  externally  a  wide  colonnade  of  coupled 
Doric  columns.  The  principal  room,  which  is  87  feet  long  and  43  feet 
wide,  id  handsomely  fitted  up.  There  are  a  theatre,  baths,  libraries, 
basaars,  &a  The  town-hall  contains  several  portraits.  The  pier  was 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs,  Rennie  and  Jessop,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  100,000^  It  is  of  stone,  900  feet  long,  and  at  its 
extremity  is  a  lighthouse.  There  is  a  wooden  jetty  longer  than  the 
pier.  The  Droit^office,  at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  is  rather  an  ornamental 
structure.  The  custom-house  is  a  plain  building.  The  market-house 
is  commodious.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  the  markotdays.  The 
Marine-terrace  is  an  excellent  sea-side  promenade^  1500  feet  long. 

MARQHERITA.     SANTA.    [Genoa.] 

MARGUERITEa    [Qard.] 

MARLA.  ISLAND.    [Van  Diemen's  Land.] 

MARIA  NE  ISLANDS.    [LADRONEa] 

MARLA.no.    [Como.] 

MARIE-AUX-MINES,  SAINTK    [Rhin,  Haut.] 

MARIE-QALANTE,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to 
France,  lies  about  15  miles  S.  from  Guadaloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1647.  It  is 
a  dependency  of  Guadaloupe.  The  suriace  of  Marie-Qalante  is  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the  western 
side  is  flat  The  shores  are  rocky,  and  without  good  harbours.  The 
soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundantly  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
cocoa.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  The  only  town,  Basseterre, 
or  Grand  Bourg,  stands  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  island,  in 
IS*'  52'  N.  lat,  er  22'  W.  long. 

MARIENBERG,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau  in 
Saxony. 

MARIENBLTIG.    [Dahzio,  Government  of.] 

MARIENWERDEli,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  West 
Prussia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Danzig,  E.  by 
that  of  Konigsbetg,  S.  by  Poland  and  Poseu,  and  W.  by  Brandenburg. 
Its  area  is  6759  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1847  was  613,300. 
The  government  is  divided  into  13  circles.  The  surface  is  level,  in 
parts  marahy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula  and  its  feeder  the 
Brahe.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  the 
Berlin-Konigsberg  railway  runs  down  from  Bromberg  to  Danzig. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Vistula. 

MarienwerdeTf  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Liebe  and  the  Little 
Nogat^  2  miles  E.  from  the  Vistula  (over  which  there  is  a  pontoon-bridge 
2700  feet  in  length),  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  neat  town, 
with  four  suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the 
government  offices.  There  are  manufactories  of  woollens,  hats,  soap, 
and  leather.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  are  very  considerable. 
The  gymnasium  of  Marienwerder  had  14  masters  and  248  pupils  in 
1850.  The  other  towns  are  Thorn,  Culm,  and  Graudenz.  Tkorn,  the 
birthplace  of  Kopemik  (Copernicus),  is  a  fortified  town,  52  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Marienwerder,  on  the  sight  bank  of  the  Vistula,  here 
crossed  by  a  long  bridge,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  and  has  several  convents,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  and  leather.  The  gynmasium  had 
13  teachers  and  248  pupils  in  1850.  Thorn  was  taken  from  the  Poles 
in  1703  by  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  after  a  four  months'  siege.  Odm, 
or  Kvlm^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with  a  population  of  7000, 
and  some  cloth-factories,  stands  24  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Thorn.  It 
has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  13  masters  and  277  pupils  (in  1850)  ; 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches;  and  a  military  schooL  Qreutdenz 
also  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
cloths  and  tobacco,  and  trade  in  com.  The  town  is  surrotmded  by  a 
wall,  and  defended  by  a  strong  fortress  which  commands  the  course  of 
the  Vistula.  At  Konitz,  a  small  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Brahe,  55  miles  W.  from  Marienwerder,  there  is  a  Catholic  gymna- 
sium with  15  teachers  and  439  pupils  (in  1850).  [Pbussia,  Province  ot] 

MARIESTAD.    [Sweden.] 

MARINO,  SAN.    [San  Mabino.] 

MARITZA,  the  modem  name  of  the  Hebrus,  the  principal  river  of 
Thrace.  The  basin  of  the  Hebrus  is  inclosed  between  the  chain  of 
Haemus,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  north,  and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem 
Dedpoto,  on  the  south;  the  fii'st  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  other  from  that  of  the  Strymon.  The  Hebrus  rises 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope,  in  about  42^  N.  lat,  24**  E.  long.,  and 
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flows  in  an  easterly  difeetion  for  more  than  100  miles,  recei^g  nume- 
rouH  affluents  from  both  chains  of  mountains :  it  passes  by  Tatar 
Bazardjik,  PhQipfSopolis,  and  Ohirmenli  (the  ancient  Assus),  where  it 
diverges  to  the  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adrianople,  where  it  is  joined 
by  two  large  streams — the  Tootga,  or  Tonzus,  from  the  north,  and  the 
Arda,  or  Harpessus.  After  passing  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  turns  to 
the  south,  receives  the  Erkeneh  (the  ancient  Agrianes),  ooming  from 
Kirkliseh  and  the  Balkan,  flows  by  Demotica,  and  after  numerous 
windings  enters  the  Gulf  of  ^nos  by  two  mouths,  opposite  the  island 
of  Samothraoe.  The  whole  course  of  the  Hebrus  is  above  800  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  orafb  as  fav  as  Adrianople,  about  one-third  of 
itscoune.    [Balkan  Mouittains;  Thbacr.] 

MARKET  BOSWORTH.    [Boswobth.] 

MARKET  DRAYTON.    [Deaytok.] 

MARKET  HARBOROUQH,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Bowden  Magna,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Welland,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Northamptonshire,  in  52^  29'  N.  lat.,  0°  56'  W.  long.,  distant  15  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Leicester,  88  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
lOOi  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Rugby  and  Stamford  railways. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2325.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough. Market  Harborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  41  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  62,978  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,764. 

Market  Harborough  consists  of  a  principal  street  and  several  smaller 
ones,  which  are  lighted  with  gaa  and  paved.  In  the  main  street  is  the 
town-hall,  a  building  of  which  the  under  part  is  occupied  as  shops. 
The  chapel,  a  commodious  edifice  of  the  14th  centurv,  consists  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  tower  add  a  lofty  octangular 
spire,  crocketted.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  British  schools,  a 
Free  school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  preparation  of 
wool  for  carpets  is  carried  on.  The  market  for  cattle  and  corn  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  Fain  are  held  in  April  and  October.  A  branch  from 
the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  extends  from 
Foxton  to  Harborough. 

MARKET  HILL.    [Armagh.] 

MARKET  RASEN.    [Lincolnshire.] 

MARKINCH.     [FiPESHiRE.] 

MARLBOROUGH,  Wiltshire,  a  market^town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  in  61'  25'  N.  lat,  1'  48'  W.  long., 
distant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Devizes,  and  75  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Marlborough 
in  1851  was  3908 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  5185.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor ;  and  ratums  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Marlborough  Poor-L:iw  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  89,220  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9374. 

There  was  a  castle  at  Marlborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  A 
parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the 
laws  enacted  in  which  were  called  the  *  Statutes  of  Malbridge,'  one  of 
the  older  forms  of  the  name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlberge. 
The  site  of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a  laige  house,  which  was  a  seat  of 
the  dukes  of  Somerset,  was  afterwards  used  as  the  Castle  Inn,  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the  college. 

The  town  of  Marlborough  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  lined 
with  brick  houses  irregularly  built  The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter, 
and  com,  is  an  ancient  building,  having  in  its  upper  story  a  couucil- 
chamber,  assembly-rooms,  and  court-house.  St.  Mary's  church  is  an 
old  edifice,  havin:;  a  freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  Norman 
doorway  :  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Si  Paul  has  a  lofty  square 
tower.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustinian  priory.  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels.  Marlborough  College 
was  incorporated  in  1845.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  to  exceed 
500,  of  whom  two-thirds  must  be  sons  of  clergymen,  who  are  chaiged 
a  much  smaller  sum  yearly  than  other  pupils.  In  August  1852  the 
number  of  pupils  was  398.  The  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  a 
head  master  and  numei*ou3  assistant-masters.  An  excellent  library 
was  presented  to  the  college  by  F.  A.  M'Qeachy,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
council.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
for  tiie  sons  of  tradesmen  and  other  inhabitants,  had  12  free  scholars 
and  23  boarders  in  1853.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  trade  of  Marlborough  is  chiefly 
in  coal,  com,  and  malt  •Before  the  opening  of  the  Qreat  Western 
railway  it  was  one  of  the  chief  posting  towns  between  London  and 
Bath  and  Bristol  There  is  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  .and  a  more 
important  one  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  llth|  August  22Qd, 
and  November  23rd.    A  county  court  is  held. 

MARLB.     [AisNK.] 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  Buckinghamshire,  a  muncipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Marlow,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the 
county,  in  51'  34'  N.  lat,  0*  46'  W.  long.,  distant  about  23  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Aylesbury,  and  31  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  6528.    The 


living  18  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of 
Oxford. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  picturesque,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Thames  here  is  very  agreeable.  There  are  two  principal 
streets  and  three  smaller  ones.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  ' 
structure  of  modem  erection,  with  a  loftv  spire.  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  School,  founded  in  1624  for  the  education  of  24  poor  boys  o^ 
Marlow  and  two  neighbouring  parishes,  had  24  scholars  in  1852.  There 
are  a  National  school,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows.  The 
suspension-bridge  erected  over  the  Thames  in  1835,  has  a  span  from 
pier  to  pier  of  75  yards.  There  are  two  large  paper-mills  and  two 
breweries  at  Marlow ;  a  good  trade  ia  carried  on  in  com,  coals,  and 
timber,  and  lace  caps  are  made.  A  large  horse  and  cattle  fair  is  held 
on  October  29th.  Races  are  held  in  August,  and  the  town  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  season  by  anglers. 

MARLY.    [Seine-bt-Oibb.] 

MARMANDE.    [LoT-BT-aAROiraB.] 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  PropontU  of  the 
ancients,  is  situated  between  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
Sea,  communicating  with  the  former  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  ancient 
Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  the 
ancient  Bosporus.  Towards  the  east  it  terminates  in  the  long  and 
narrow  Gulf  of  Ismid,  and  towards  the  south-east  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mudanieh.  These  were  respectively  the  Astacenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus 
(afterwards  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedla)  and  the  Cianus  Sinus  of  the 
ancients.  The  Grojk  geographers,  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  repre- 
sent its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  nearly  nortii  and  soutli,  instead 
of  east  and  west,  placing  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont 
on  the  same  meridian. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  Propontis  at  1400  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  at  500  stadia  (iv.,  85)  :  he  allows  400  stadia  as  the  length  of 
the  Hellespont.  Strabo  (p.  125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the 
length  of  the  Propontis  from  Byzantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  nearly  the  same.  He  also  places  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  o! 
Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Pr-jpontis  beginning  to  assume  an  inclina- 
tion from  west  to  east,  and  even  then  the  error  in  its  position  received 
bt|t  a  slight  correction. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  comprehended  between  40*  18'  and  41*  5' 
N.  lat,  26**  40'  and  30^  5'  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length,  from  west  to 
east,  including  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  is  about  160  geographical  miles ; 
from  strait  to  strait,  in  a  west-south-west  and  east-north-east  direc- 
tion, 110  miles;  and  its  greatest  bi'eadth  is  48  milea  Its  shores  are 
described  by  modem  travellers  as  highly  cultivated  and  picturesque, 
with  a  greater  boldness  of  character  on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the 
European  side.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  consider- 
able, 133  fathoms  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355  fathoms ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  depth  is  very  much  greater  mid- 
way between  the  two  shores.  There  is  no  tide  ia  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
but  a  current  sets  through  it  from  the  Bosporus,  varying  its  velocity 
according  to  the  season  and  the  prevailing  winds,  and  continuing  its 
course  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation 
is  by  no  means  diflicult ;  it  is  generally  free  from  dangers,  and  good 
anchorage  may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  under  its  various 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsula  of  Ai*taki,  or  Erdek. 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmora  (from  which 
the  sea  takes  its  name),  Rabi,  and  Liman-Posha,  occupying  its  western 
division ;  Papa,  or  Kalolimno,  off  the  Gulf  of  Mudanieh ;  and  the  group 
called  Demonesi,  or  tho  Princes  Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shore,  about 
10  miles  south-east  of  Constantiuople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in 
number,  two  of  which,  Oxeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of  the 
others,  Prinkipos  (the  ancient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (the  ancient  Chal* 
citis)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  copper-miues.  Their  scenery 
is  described  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  the  Frank  merchants  of 
Pera  and  others  have  their  summer  residences  on  them* 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  was  formerly  an  island,  on 
which  stood  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm  the  historical  testimony  of  its 
opulence.  The  modem  town  of  Artaki,  or  Erdek,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  peninsula,  and  which  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Artace,  is  said  to  contain  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has 
some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodosto,  Erekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and 
Kemer,  Karabughaz,  Panormo,  and  Mudanieh,  on  the  southern 
shore.  There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
Gumehlek,  or  Kemlik,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mudanieh.  The 
chief  rivers  which  enter  this  sea  are  the  Tchorlu  and  the  latidji,  in 
Europe,  and  the  Kojah-chai  (the  ancient  Granicus),  the  Ghonen-chai 
(the  ancient  ^sepus),  and  the  Edrenos  (the  ancient  Rhyndacus),  in 
Asia.  There  are  two  other  rivers  on  the  European  side,  the  Karasu 
and  Tasli.    [Anatolia.] 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA  (the  ancient  Prooonnesna),  is  an  island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quan'ios,  from  which  Cyzicus  and  other  neighbouring  cities   were 
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■applied  with  materials  for  their  edifices.  (Strabo,  p.  58S.)  More 
oently  Constantinople  has  been  partly  indebted  to  these  qoarries  for  the 
embellishment  of  its  mosques,  fountains,  and  other  public  buildings ; 
but  the  marble  is  now  principally  used  for  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Turks  and  Armenians.  It  is  said  to  have  abounded  with 
deer,  from  which  circumstance  the  Greek  names  Prooonnesus  and  its 
earlier  appellation  Eli^honnesus  are  said  to  be  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  of  moderate  height  and  sterile  aspect, 
and  is  poorly  inhabited.  The  chief  town,  which  is  also  called  Mar- 
morei,  is  situated  on  its  south-west  side,  and  ia  btiilt  of  wood.  The 
island  has  several  villages,  and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Qreek 
Christians.    Some  wine  is  produced  in  the  island. 

MARNE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Aisne  and  Ardennes,  E.  by  those  of  Meuse  and 
Haute-Mame,  S.  by  that  of  Aube,  and  W.  by  Seine-et-Mame  and  Aisne. 
It  lies  between  iS''  28'  and  49°  23'  N.  lat,  3**  25'  and  5"*  £.  long.  Its 
form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east 
IB  74  miles;  from  north-east  to  south-west  81  miles.  The  area  is 
3158*6  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  356,632;  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  373,302,  which  gives  118*185  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  being  56*399  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  central  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne,  and  is  named  from  one  of  its  principal  rivers. 

The  department  presents  a  bare  plain,  sloping  generally  towards 
the  west,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  steep  isolated  hills,  which 
nowhere  exceed  1200  feet  in  height  or  2  miles  in  length.  From  the 
centre  of  the  department  almost  to  its  extremities  the  arid  and  almost 
barren  soil  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  earth  not  two  inches 
in  depth,  and  resting  on  a  chalk  bottom ;  bushes  are  rare ;  the 
villages  far  apart.  Between  Reims  and  Fismes  the  land  is  good,  and 
along  the  western  border,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  there  is 
some  strong  deep  land.  Again  in  the  Perthois  district  in  the  south- 
east of  the  department,  along  a  considenible  margin  from  Yitry  to 
Sainte-l^^ndhould,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  the  soil  is  in  general 
rich  and  productive. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Mame  (th^  Mairona 
of  Julius  Cscsar),  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame, 
about  3  miles  south  from  Langres,  and  flowing  nearly  north  past  St- 
Dizier,  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  enters  the  department  of 
Mame :  here  its  course  is  north-west  past  Vitry  and  as  far  as  Chalons, 
whence  it  flows  west,  and  continues  in  this  general  direction  across 
the  south  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  the  north  of  Seine-et-Mame, 
and  to  its  junction  with  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  Its  whole  length  is  217  miles,  of  which  147,  from  St- 
Dizier  to  its  mouth,  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeders  on  the  right 
bank  are  the  Rognon,  the  Saulx  (which  receives  the  Ornain),  and  the 
Ourcq ;  on  the  left  bank  the  Blaise,  the  CoUd,  the  Some-Soude,  the 
Grand-Morin,  and  the  Petit^Morin.  The  north-east  of  the  department 
1.1  drained  by  the  Aisne  ;  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Suippe  and 
the  Yesle,  feeders  of  the  Aisne ;  the  south  is  skirted  by  the  Seine, 
and  crossed  by  the  Aube,  both  of  which  rivers  are  navigable  in  this 
department.  By  the  Saulx,  the  Omaio,  the  Planche-Coulon  Canal 
from  the  Ornain  to  the  Ch^e,  the  Chde,  and  the  Revigny  Canal,  barges 
ply  between  the  Mame  and  Bar-le-Duc,  in  the  department  of  Meuse, 
and  by  other  works  finished  in  1853  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mame  and  the  Rhine  was  completed,  uniting  the  valleys  of  thd 
Marne,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Rhine.  The 
line  of  the  navigation  is  250  miles  loupr,  including  rivers  and  canalg, 
and  in  the  distance  are  many  tunnels,  cuttings,  aqueducts,  and 
ISO  locks.  The  department  is  crossed  by  8  state,  15  departmental, 
and  a  great  number  of  parish  roods ;  it  is  also  traversed  by  the  Paris- 
Strasbourg  railway,  which  passes  through  £pemay,  Chdlons,and  Vitry- 
le-Fran^ais.  A  branch  line  joins  Reims  with  the  main  line  at  lllpemay, 
and  another  branch  runs  from  Blesme,  a  small  village  on  the  Saulx 
east  of  yitiy-le-Fran9aia,  to  St-Dizier,  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  air  pure,  except  along  the  eastern 
and  western  boi*ders  of  the  department,  where  in  the  low,  rich,  and 
sometimes  marshy  bottoms  fogs  are  not  uufrequent  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  common  bread-stufis  are  grown ;  rye  and  oats  are 
produced  in  quantity  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption.  Fruit- 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sainte- 
Mdndhould ;  that  of  Ch&lons  is  famous  for  its  melons;  other  crops 
are  cow-cabbage,  onions,  which  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  arti- 
chokes, &0.  The  department  contains  several  large  forests;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shallow 
chalky  soil  above-mentioned  has  been  planted  with  pines.  Along  the 
Marne,  the  Aisne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Seine,  there  is  some  fine  grass 
land,  and  a  good  deal  of  hay  is  made.  , 

But  the  vine  for  the  production  of  the  famous  Champagne  wines 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  landholder's  core  all  through  the  department, 
more  especially  in  the  arrondissements  of  Reims  and  £pemay,  wherein 
the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  Ai,  Mareuil,  Pierry,  £pemay,  and  Dizy ; 
and  the  pink  wines  of  Verzenay,  Verzy,  Bouzy,  Taissy,  Cumiferes,  Ai, 
Hautvilliers,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  and  Pierry,  all  of  the  first  class,  differing 
and  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  certain  inexpressible  elements 
of  excellence,  are  produced  from  the  hungry  chalky  soil,  on  which 
little  else  than  the  tine-bush  will  grow.    The  excellent  quiJities  of  the 


Champagne  wines  are  owing  however  not  wholly  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  soil,  but  in  a  great  degree  also  to  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
growers  in  the  selection  and  management  of  their  vines,  and  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  wines,  which  experience  teaches  them  to  make  so 
as  to  suit  the  different  palates  of  Uie  lovers  of  Champagne  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  The  best  white  Champagne  wines  are 
made  from  black  grapes.  These  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  vine 
till  they  attain  perfect  maturity ;  when  gathered  they  are  put  in  the 
wine-press,  and  the  first  pressings  are  set  apart  for  wine  of  the  first 
quality.  The  juice  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  tim,  where  it  remains 
from  20  to  30  hours,  after  which  time  it  is  put  into  sulphured  casks, 
and  these  are  deposited  in  cool  cellars.  During  the  frosty  weather 
the  wine  is  transferred  into  other  casks,  and  clarified  by  means  of 
isinglass;  this  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice  (if  necessary)  after  an 
interval  of  a  fortnight  each  time.  From  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  March 
the  bottling  process  for  the  effervescing  wines  begins,  but  this  is  some- 
limes  delayed  even  to  the  end  of  May,  as  the  greatest  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  delicacy  of  the 
wine  and  its  effervescence  would  be  materially  injured.  The  bottles 
ore  placed  in  deep  cellars,  so  as  to  have  the  most  equable  temperature 
possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chance  of  loss  by  breakage,  which 
however,  when  the  wines  become  brisk  in  the  autunm,  often  amounts 
to  20  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  wine  of  ail  kinds  made  in  the 
department  annually  amounts  to  about  15,400,000  gallons.  The  wines 
are  roughly  distinguished  as  *  vin  de  rivi&re,*  or  the  wine  grown  along 
the  Marne,  which  is  chiefly  white,  and  '  vin  de  montagne,'  or  wine 
grown  on  the  hills,  most  of  which  is  red.  The  proprietors  of  the  vine- 
yards in  this  the  true  Champagne  country  are  greatly  injured  by  the 
competition  of  a  fictitious  Cluimpagne  (or  champagnised)  wine,  manu- 
factured in  several  other  departments  of  France,  and  sold  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  true  and  great  Champagne  wine. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  department  are  small  and  of  bad 
breed;  sheep  are  numerous;  game  is  abundant;  deer  and  wild  boars 
are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  the  rivers  and  ponds  yield  abundance  of 
fish ;  poultry  is  plentiful ;  bees  are  carefully  tended. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supracreta- 
ceouii  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the  department 
by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern  border,  where  the 
fcirmations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop  out  Chalk,  flint,  millstone  of 
the  best  quality,  building-stone,  potters'-  and  brick-clay,  and  turf  are 
the  chief  mineral  productions. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  cotton 
hosiery,  which  centre  chiefly  at  Reims.  There  are  also  several  tan- 
yards,  dye-houses,  paper-mills,  glass-works,  potteries,  rope-walks,  oil- 
mills,  soaperies,  and  establishments  for  the  making  of  Spanish  white. 

The  most  important  article  of  commerce  is  Champagne  wine,  the 
great  marts  for  which  are  Reims  and  £pemay.  Other  articles  of  trade 
are  com,  flour,  brandy,  the  ai-ticles  previously  named,  togeUier  with 
timber,  hides,  and  firewood,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sent  for  the 
supply  of  Paris.    About  670  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  2,021,496  acres.  Of  this  area  1,519,320 
acres  are  more  or  less  capable  of  cultivation ;  95,025  acres  are  grass- 
land ;  45,701  acres  are  under  vine  culture ;  231,106  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests;  22,927  acres  are  laid  out  in  nurseries,  orchards, 
gardens,  &a ;  41,913  acres  consist  of  heath-  and  moor-land ;  15,749 
acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  marshes,  ponds,  canals,  &c.;  and  46,766 
acres  are  occupied  by  roads,  streets,  and  buildings. 

Divinons  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons.       Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Ch&lonB.«ar-Marnc  . 

2.  Epcrnay  . 

3.  lleims          .         .     . 

4.  Sainte-Mdnchould     . 

5.  Vitry-le-Francois      , 

5 
9 
10 
3 
5 

106 
180 
181 
80 
123 

52,562 
93,090 
138,031 
36,246 
53,873 

Total     .         .     . 

32 

677 

373,302 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Chalons-sub-Marne, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  The  population  given 
with  the  following  places  is  that  of  the  commune.  Suippet,  an  im- 
proving and  well-built  little  town,  of  235S  inhabitants,  stands  KN.E. 
of  Ch&lons,  on  the  Suippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne,  and  has  important 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  wooUeu-yarn,  and  leather,  besides 
dye-houses,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cattle,  hemp,  and  wooL 
VeHus,  an  ill-built  town  at  the«foot  of  a  hign  vine-clad  hill,  W.  by  S. 
of  Ch&lons,  has  2200  inhabitants.  About  5  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ch&lons, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Yele,  is  the  village  of  £pine,  celebrated  fur 
its  magificent  gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-r£pine,  which  for  the 
vast  number  of  its  sculptured  ornaments  has  few  equals  iu  Europe. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  JSpeimapf  stands 
in  a  rich  vine  district,  near  the  loft  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  15  miles  by  railway  west 
from  Ch&lons,  in  49*  2'  52"  N.  lat.,  3*  67'  10"  K  long.  The  town  ia 
well-built,  clean,  and  well-paved.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instaueo 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  7386  inhabitants,  who  manufactui^e 
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hosiery,  pottery,  refined  sugar,  and  leather;  and  trade  laigely  in 
bottles,  oorks,  wire,  champagne  wines,  &c.  IhrmanM,  a  smaU  town 
west  of  £pemay,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame,  has  2148  inhabitants, 
who  send  lai^e  quantities  of  wood  and  charcoal  to  Paris  by  the  Mama 
Fire-ChampenaUe,  south  of  fipemay,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  by  the  Austro-Russian  army  tmder 
Schwartsenbeis  (March  25, 1814),  stands  on  the  Pleun,  and  has  2118 
inhabitants.  MojUmircUl,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Petit-Morin,  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  has  a  population  of  2545. 
Napoleon  L  defeated  a  large  force  of  Rusdans  and  Prussians  here 
Februaiy  11,  1814.  SSzanne,  an  ancient  and  well-built  town,  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  partly  in  Brie,  partly  in  Champagne, 
and  has  4440  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  tUes, 
bricks,  lime,  pottery,  flour,  oil,  and  leather.  Sdzanne  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  stood  several  sieges ;  the  site  of  its  defences  is  now  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  public  walks. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Redo.  Ay,  or  ill, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Epemay, 
from  which  it  is  only  2  miles  distant  on  the  raUway  to  Reims,  has 
8130  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  jPitmet,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vesle,  is  a  well-built  walled  town 
with  2366  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth,  and  trade  in 
flour,  wine,  hemp,  wool,  &Q. 

4.  Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Sainie-MinihoMf 
situated  in  a  pretty  well-wooded  country  on  the  Aisne,  in  the  east  of 
the  department,  in  49**  5'  27"  N.  lai,  4"  53'  57"  E.  long.,  450  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
4137  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  leather,  and  small  wares. 
In  the  environs  there  are  several  iron-forges,  glass-works,  and  potteries. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  after  its  chief  town,  VUry4e- 
Franfoit,  or  VUry-tur-Mame,  a  \7ell-built  fortified  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mame,  21  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  ChiUons,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  7796  inhabitants.  Vitry-lsk 
Fran9ois  stands  in  48"  43'  34"  N.  kt,  4*  85'  23"  £.  long.,  331  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  modem ;  it  was  founded  in 
1545  by  Fran9ois  I.,  after  the  destruction  of  Vitry-en-Perthois,  or 
Vitry-le-Brul^,  by  Charfes  V.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  dean, 
and  provided  with  foot-pavements;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood; 
the  supply  of  water  is  from  27  fountains,  from  which  also  streams  run 
through  all  the  streets.  The  central  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
an  unfinished  church  of  large  dimensions,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
fountain,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  lime-trees.  The  manu- 
factures are  hosiery,  cotton-yam,  oil ;  the  chief  trade  is  in  corn,  wool, 
wood,  and  charcoal. 

The  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondiBsement  of  Reims 
(which  with  the  department  of  Ajrdennes  is  included  in  the  see  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims),  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  ChAlons.  It  is 
comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  University-Academy  of  Paris ;  and  belongs  to  the  4ih  Military 
Division,  of  which  ChiUons  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  8  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  There  are  at  Reims 
an  archiepiscopai  seminary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  an 
endowed  college;  atChftlons  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  preparatory  eccle- 
siastical school,  and  a  communal  college ;  and  communal  collies  also 
in  ^pemay,  Sainte-M^n^hould,  and  Yitry-le-Fran^ois. 

(DictiowMArt  de  la  Prance;  AwMuire  pow  VAn  1853;  SUUiitique 
de  la  France;  Official  Papers.) 

MARNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the-  north-east  of  France,  is 
boimded  N.  by  the  departments  of  3Iame  and  Mouse,  E.  by  that  of 
Yosges,  S.  by  Haute-Sadne  and  CdtQ-d'Or,  and  W.  by  the  department 
of  Aube.  It  lies  between  47"  85'  and  48*'  40^  N.  lat,  4*"  38'  and  5"  52' 
£.  long.  Its  form  approximates  to  an  ovaL  Its  greatest  length  from 
north-north-west  to  south-south-east  is  78  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  on  the  Mouse  is  48  miles ;  but 
the  average  width  is  only  about  37  miles.  The  area  is  2401*5  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  257,567;  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
208,398,  which  gives  111*76  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  62*82 
below  the  average  number  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 
The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Champagne 
and  small  portions  of  Bouigogne,  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  Franche- 
Comte ;  and  it  is  named  from  the  circumstance  that  it  oompiises  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Mame  (Haute-Mame). 

The  department  is  hilly,  in  parts  mountainous.  The  plateau  of 
Langrea  and  the  Faucilles  Mountains  (which  with  the  hills  of  Cdte- 
d'Or  form  a  continuous  chain  that  unites  the  C^vennes  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains)  cover  the  southern  part  of  the  department  The  FauciUes 
Mountains  surround  the  sources  of  the  Mouse  and  the  S&one,  and  form 
part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  two  branches  run  northward  screening  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Upper  Mouse  and  ultimately  uniting  with  the  Ardenne  HiUs.  The 
more  westerly  of  these  branch  ranges  is  called  the  Faucilles  Mount«ins, 
which  cover  the  east  of  the  department,  and  form  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mouse.  From  the 
plateau  of  Langrea  also  numerous  ramifications  run  north-eastward 
between  the  Marne,  the  Aube,  and  their  earliest  tributaries.  The 
mountains  rise  near  Langrea  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  they 
diminish  in  height  as  they  advance  northward.      The  yalleys  extend 
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mostly  north  and  south.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy,  in  the  nortk 
of  the  department,  there  are  some  fine  valleys  and  extensive  plains. 
Here  and  there  all  through  the  department  outlying  hills,  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  ^re  variety  to  the  surface.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  department  is  covered  with  forests,  in  which  oak,  beech,  adi, 
maple,  birch,  and  poplar  are  the  principal  trees. 

The  principal  rivers  are— the  Marne  and  its  feeders,  and  the  MsuBS, 
which  rises  in  the  department,  and  flows  northward  across  the  eastern 
boundary  into  the  department  of  Voages.  The  Mame  is  navigable 
from  St.-Dizier,  so  that  the  department  has  the  advantage  of  a  share 
in  the  extensive  system  of  inland  water  communication  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  south-west  of  the  department  is  drained 
by  the  AuBB  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon;  the  Amance  and  the  Vingeanne 
rise  on  the  south-eastem  side  of  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  flow  to 
the  S&one.  The  Rognon,  the  Suize,  and  the  Triere,  aU  feeders  of  the 
Mame,  have  their  whole  length  in  tMs  department ;  the  Blaise,  another 
considerable  feeder  of  the  Mame,  rises  and  has  most  of  its  length  in 
Haute-Mame.  Except  three  or  four  miles  along  the  Mame,  below 
St-Dizier,  the  department  has  no  internal  navigation.  It  is  crossed 
by  6  state  and  8  departmental  roads.  The  only  railroad  is  the  short 
branch  which  unites  St.-Dizier  to  the  Paris-Strasbourg  line  at  the 
Blesmes  station  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  line  from  St-Dizier  up  the  ^ley  of  the  Mame,  through 
the  plateau  of  Langres  to  Gray,  on  the  upper  Sadne. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  the  air  is  pure  and  keen  in  the  moan* 
tains,  where  the  winters  are  very  cold.  In  many  of  the  valleys, 
especially  in  those  that  open  into  the  basin  of  the  Sadne,  the  tempera- 
ture is  warm  and  equable. 

The  common  breadstu£Bi  are  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
consumption.  Kitchen  vegetables,  pulse  of  all  kinds,  mustard,  hemp, 
cherries^  filberts,  Ao,,  are  grown.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  favourable  situations,  and  about  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are 
made,  two-thirds  of  which  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  is 
exported  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  departments  of  Vosges  and  Haut- 
Rhin.  The  milch  cattle  of  the  department  are  of  good  breed ;.  horses 
and  sheep  are  small;  goats  are  numerous;  poulUy  and  gamer  of  idl 
kinds  are  plentiful. 

The  department  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  strata  that  occur  between 
the  dialk  and  the  saliferous  sandstone.  It  is  rich  in  iron-ore;  several 
mines  are  worked ;  the  metal  is  smelted  and  manufactured  into  bars, 
utensils,  and  tools  in  114  fumaoes  and  foundries,  in  which  wood 
charcoal  is  the  fuel  chiefiv  used:  Building-stone,  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  fta,  are  quarried.  Marl,  brick-earth,  fuller's-clay,  and  turf 
are  dug.  Besides  ironmongeiy  and  cutlery,  the  industrial  products 
include  brandy,  vinegar,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  drugget,  woollen 
stockings,  leather  gloves,  cast-iron  tubes,  paper,  leather,  beer.  &c.  The 
commerce  in  the  products  before  named,  and  in  timber,  planks,  fire- 
wood, oak-staves,  oil,  honey,  Ac,  is  considerable.  About  225  fairs  and 
markets  are  held  annually. 

The  department  contains  1,687,012  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
829,343  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation ;  88,418  acre^  are  grass  land ; 
32,461  acres  are  under  vines ;  524,327  acres  are  covered  with  woods 
and  forests ;  and  69,115  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors. 

JHvieioni  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  three  arron* 
dissements,  which,  with  their  Bubdivisions  and  population,  are  ai 
follows  :^ 


ArrondissemenU.  ' 

Can  tons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Chamnont       •        • 
3.  Langrea     •        •    • 
3.  Ywuj      . 

10 

10 

8 

195 
211 
145 

88,571 

106,424 

7S,40S 

IMal    . 

28 

551 

268,898 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
chief  town  is  Chawnont-en-Bassignyf  which  stands  on  a  hill  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mame  and  Suize,  in  48'*  6'  47"  N.  lat,  5*  8'  42' 
K  long.,  150  miles  S.K  from  Paris,  and  has  tribunals  of  fint  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  6088  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  1063  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  pretty  well  built,  with  wide  clean  streets ;  some  of  them  how- 
ever are  very  steep.  It  still  retains  some  portion  of  its  old  fortifica- 
tions. The  supply  of  water  is  from  twelve  weUs  and  four  fountains, 
to  which  last  the  waters  of  the  Suize  are  raised  by  an  hydbraulic 
engine.  The  principal  buildings  are — ^the  church  of  St.-Jean,  the 
college  buildings,  the  hospital,  the  remains  of  tiie  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  and  the  town-hall,  an  elegant  modem  structure.  The 
manufactures  are  woollen  stockings,  gloves,  sezge,  dmgget,  common 
woollen  cloth,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  leather,  beet-root,  sugar,  &c. 
ChdteaM-Villain,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chaumont^  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anjou,  and  has  iron-forges  and  smelting  furnaces,  and 
2068  inhabitants.  Nogent4e-Rin,  12  miles  S.  by  K  from  Chaumont, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Treire,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
cutlery  manufacture,  and  has  2979  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Langres,  the 
site  of  which  is  1551  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  J^ourbonne^ei' 
BainSj  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  is  situated  on  the  southera 
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Blope  of  the  Faucilles  MoTintalnai  and  on  the  Apance.  a  feeder  <3i  the 
Sadne.  It  is  firequented  chiefly  by  persona  troubled  with  paralysis 
and  with  gun-shot  wounds,  and  has  a  military  hospital  with  545  beds, 
40  of  which  are  for  officers.  iThe  regular  season  is  from  May  to 
October;  but  the  baths  are  frequented  more  or  less  daring  the  whole 
year.  FayUBiUot,  S.E.  of  Langres,  has  2505  inhabitants.  Moniigny- 
U-Roif  a  small  town  of  1300  inhabitants,  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  situation  near  the  source  of  the  Meuse. 

3.  Of  the  third  arrondiaaement  the  chief  town,  Yassy,  is  prettily 
atuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blaise,  in  48' 30' 2"  N.  lat.,4*  57' 11" 
£.  loDg.,  591  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  28  miles  K.  from  Chau- 
mont,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  2S26  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  calico,  drugget,  Ironmongery,  pottery,  and 
leather.  There  are  several  iron^forges  and  smelting  works  near  Vossy. 
JoinvUIe,  situated  on  the  Mame,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  formerly  stood  the  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Joinville,  has 
several  iron-works,  and  3196  inhabitants.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
fi.tber  of  Louis  Philippe,  kiog  of  France,  had  the  caatle  demolished 
in  1790;  the  church  remained  till  1792,  whea  it  was  destroyed,  with 
the  tombs  of  the  lords  of  Joinville  and  all  the  curious  relics  it  con- 
tained. In  1841  such  of  the  remains  as  had  been  preserved  or 
recovered  were  solemnly  deposited  In  the  cemetery  of  the  town,  and 
a  tomb,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  over  them  at  the 
expense  of  Louis  Philippe.  Woollen  hosiery,  drugget,  tartan,  linen, 
woollen-yam,  and  serge  are  manufactured  in  this  town.  Sl.-Vizier,  a 
well  built  town,  with  wide  regular  streets,  stands  on  th6  right  bank 
of  the  Marne,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable  at  a  distance  of  9 
miles  north  from  Yassy,  and  has  a  tribimal  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  5705  inhabitanta  The  town-hall  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the  town.  Its  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  iron-forges  and  foundries,  boat-bullding 
yards  (which  turn  oat  a  great  number  of  river  and  canal  boats, 
commonly  of  about  100  tons  burden),  and  cotton  factories.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  planks,  ship  timber,  and  in  wine  casks.  A 
branch  railway,  11  miles  long,  connects  St-Dizier  with  the  Paris- 
Strasbourg  railway,  which  it  joins  at  the  Blesmes  station. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres ;  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University- Academy  of  Dijon,  and  belongs  to  the  7th  Military  Divi- 
sion, of  which  Besan^on  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  2  members  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

There  are  at  Langres  a  diocesan  seminary  and  a  preparatory  ecclesi- 
astical school;  and  communal  colleges  in  Chaumont,  Langres,  St-Dizier, 
and  Vassy. 

{Dictwnnaire  d€  la  France ;  Anwuaire  pour  VAn  1853;  Statittigue 
de  la  France;  Official  Papen.) 

MARNHULL.    [DoBssrsHiBZ.] 

MAROCCO ,  called  by  the  natives  Mogh'rib-el-acslk  (' the  farthesi 
west'),  or  briefly  Mogh'rib,  whence  the  inhabitants  are  called  Mogh- 
ribins,  is  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa,  which  extends  from  south 
to  north  between  27"*  and  36"  N.  lat.,  the  most  northern  districts 
forming  the  southern  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  east 
to  west  between  1**  20'  and  11"  30'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and 
E.  by  Alg^rie.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  274,000  square  juiles,  and 
its  population  at  8,500,000. 

.   Surface  and  Soil ;  Coast. — The  surface  of  tl^/s  estensive  country  is 
extremely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys.    The 
Atlas  traverses  it  in  its  greatest  length,  running,  at  some  distance 
from  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  from  Cape  Nun  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Cape  dell'  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mulwiay  on  the  Mediterranean.    The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas 
is  from  south-west  to  north-east;  south  of  32"  N.  lat.  it  is  called  the 
Greater  Atlas,  and  north  of  it  the  Lesser  AUasi  [Atlas.]    The  Greater 
Atlas,  towards  its  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranges,  both 
beginning  near  the  Atlantic ;  the  southern,  commencing  at  Cape  Nun 
(south  of  29*  N.  lat),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and  the  northern,  com- 
mencing at  Cape  Gher  (south  of  31"  N.  lat.),  or  Ras  Aferni,  bears  the 
name  of  Mount  Bebauan.   The  two  ranges  uulte  about  31"  N.  lat,  and 
about  100  miles  from  the  shore,  forming  the  Jebel  Telge,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Atlas.     Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  of 
iVrudant,  or  Sus-el-acsli.    Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  remiiiuder 
of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  mouths  in  the 
year,  but  probably  none  of  the  summits  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual 
congelation.     The  Greater  Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally 
travei-sed  in  two  or  three  days.      Two  mountain  passes  lead  over 
Mount  Bebauan,  one  called  Bebauan,  not  far  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  farther  east,  which  connects 
the  town  of  Tarudaut  with  Fruga,  in  the  plains  of  ^farocco.    A  third 
pass  leads  from  the  town  of  Tatta  in  Drah,  or  Daraa,  to  the  city  of 
Marocco.   The  interior  of  the  range  consists  of  ridges  and  valleys,  and 
sometmies  also  mountain  plains :  it  is  well  cultivated  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  it  serves  as  pasture-ground:  towards  the  southern 
dechvity  It  is  nearly  a  bare  rocL 

Between  31"  and  32"  K  lat,  and  near  5'  W.  long.,  where  the  range 
*".™«  ™?ro  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  the 
^dth  or  the  range  inci-eases  considerably,  and  as  most  of  the  large 
meiB  rise  in  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  it  is  probable  that  the  highesti 


summits  occnr  here.  M.  CaiHi^  however,  who  traversed  this  part  of 
the  Atlas  a  little  west  of  4"  W.  long.,  does  not  mention  any  elevation 
al  the  summits,  nor  does  he  speak  of  snow  on  the  monntaina  The 
Leaser  Atlas,  though,  aeoording  to  appeanuices,  much  less  elevated 
than  the  Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  width,  sending 
lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west,  between  which  there  are  fertile 
valleys.  Near  84*  N.  lot,  4*  W.  long.,  the  Lesser  Atlas  divide^  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  runs  north-east  and  terminates  at 
Cape  dell'  Acqna;  the  other,  called  £r-Rifr(the  RzfF,  the  coast  popu* 
lation  of  which  region  are  addicted  to  piracy),  turns  first  north-west, 
then  west,  and  agam  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  and 
mountainods  coast  which  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Pnnti  di  Africa,  near  Ceuta,  on  the  east,  and  Cape 
Spartel  on  the  west.  The  country  which  is  included  between  these 
two  lateral  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is 
the  most  extensive  mountain  region  in  Marocco.  Though  the  moun- 
tains do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  the  whole  tract  is  covered  with 
masses  of  bare  rock,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  The  whole 
coast  line  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  from  Twunt,  or  Tawunt,  to 
Cape  Spartel  is  about  320  miles»  is  high  and  rocky.  Level  tracts  of 
inconsiderable  extent  occur  at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  only. 
Mount  Aby la,  opposite  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rises  to  a  considerable 
height.  [CEUTA.J 

The  elevated  and  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantic  neariy  sji 
far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  £1  Khos,  or  Luccos.  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  coast  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  though  a  few 
rocky  masses  riso  to  2500  feet ;  the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  and  sust-ains 
only  a  scanty  vegetation,  with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wadi)  El  Khos 
tra Vereses  an  immense  plain  called  M'shiara-er-Rumla,  wluch  extends 
eastward  to  the  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  aud  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Seboo.  Its  surface  is  partly  level,  and  partly 
traversed  by  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  slope  towards  the  Atlantic 
appears  to  be  gradual,  as  the  rivers  make  numerous  bends  in  the  plain 
and  have  a  gentle  course.  On  its  western  border  the  sea  has  formed 
a  range  of  sandhills,  by  which  several  small  rivers  are  prevented  from 
reaching  the  ocean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  smaller 
of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  i&  5  miles  long,  and  the  larger,  Murja  Kas« 
el-Dowlo,  20  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  rani^e  of 
sandhills  which  separates  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about  250  feet 
high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  nearly  filled  up  with 
sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  vessels.  The  plain  of  M'shlara- 
er-Rumla,  though  the  soil  is  light,  is  very  productive  in  com,  and 
contains  excellent  pasture-grounds.  It  is  also  connected  on  the  east 
with  the  fertile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fe^  between 
the  ofisets  of  the  Lesser  Atlas. 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  River  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oom-er-6egh,  or  Morbeya,  and  still  farther  south ;  but  they  gradually 
change  their  character,  and  their  fertility  greatly  diminishes.  The 
country  also  rises  from  the  sea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky 
and  inaccessible,  aud  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  like  terraces 
one  above  the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  ba^se  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  The 
inferior  fertility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  climate 
than  the  soil,  which  chiefly  consists  of  a  light  loam.  Water  is  found 
only  at  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet  The  rivers  ruu  in  chan- 
nels several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spots 
are  cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  stunted  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  500  and  1200  feet  above  the  plains, 
divides  them  from  the  southern  plain,  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Where  the  town  of  Marocco  is  situated,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  name  of  the  Plain  of  Marocco,  it  is  about  25  miles 
wide,  but  it  grows  still  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain, 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Tensift,  is  about  1500  feet  high  near 
the  town;  but  it  grows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  terminates, 
between  Cape  Cantin  and  Mogadore,  iu  a  low  shore,  genexully  sandy, 
and  sometimes  rocky.  In  feriility  it  is  much  superior  to  the  central 
plains.  An  isolated  mass  called  Hadid,  or  Iron  Hills,  rises  2200  feet 
in  height  near  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  Tensift  anil  Mogador. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  most  southern,  lies  between 
the  ranges  of  the  Bebauan,  or  Western  Atla.4,  and  Adrar,  or  Southern 
Atlas  Mountains.  It  appears  to  be  traversed  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
a  range  of  hills  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys.  The  northern 
is  level,  and  of  great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and  plantations 
of  olive-ti'ees  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated.  It  is 
drained  by  the  river  Sous  which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Western 
Atlas,  and  is  joined  near  Tarudant  by  a  tributary  which  flows  from 
the  Southern  Atlas :  from  Tarudaut  the  river  flows  west  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Atlantic,  a  few  miles  south  of  Agadir.  The  southern  valley  is 
drained  by  the  Messa  aud  the  Nourvar  Wad-al-Aksa.  To  the  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mcssa  the  shore  is  formed  by  a  hilly  ridge 
surmounted  by  many  lofty  peaks,  terminating  to  southward  iu  a 
plateau  about  800  feet  high,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  projection 
of  Cape  Nun,  and  an  extensive  sandy  waste  which  here  intervenes 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea  northward  as  far  as  29**  N.  lat  The 
river  Nun  flows  into  the  Atlantic  along  the  southei'u  base  of  the 
table-land,  and  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Marocco. 
The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the  Greater  Atlaa^ 
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are  known  under  the  names  of  Draha  or  Daraa,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa^ 
and  are  parts  of  the  £ilud-ul-Gerid,  or  the  *  country  of  the  palm&' 
They  consist  of  vaUeys  and  small  plains,  inclosed  by  low  and  sterile 
hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently  rocky,  and  exhibit 
a  scanty  vegetation ;  but  some  parts  are  culUvated  or  covered  with 
extensive  groves  of  date-trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Harooco  which  lies  eikst  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas  and  west  of  the  main  range  called  Jebel  Tedla,  which  runs 
north-eastward  into  Alg^rie,  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  river 
Mulwia ;  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  contains 
some  fertile  plains  or  valleys,  which  are  good  pasture-grounds ;  but 
the  northern  districts  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions, 
the  deserts  of  Aduhra  and  Angad.  The  Jebel  Tedla  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Mount  Durdus,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Dyrin,  the  native  name  for  the  Atlas. 

Jiivers. — The  Mulwia,  or  Muluya  (the  ancient  Mulucha,  or  Kalva), 
which  rises  at  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  runs  northward  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  course  of  about 
400  miles;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known.  It  is  the  most  con- 
siderable river  in  Marocco  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Seven 
rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most  northern,  the  El-Khos, 
rises  in  the  range  of  Er-Riff,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  100  miles  is 
'used  to  fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south  is 
the  Seboo  River,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  is  joined  by  several  affluents  which 
descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  range  of  Er-Rifil  After  a 
course  of  about  230  miles  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of 
Mehedia.  Though  a  considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  volume  of 
water  when  compared  with  other  rivers  of  this  country,  its  mouth 
does  not  aSbrd  a  harbour;  a  bar  of  sand  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its 
outlet  extends  almost  across,  and  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  of  spring' 
tides.  Inside  the  bar  there  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms  of  water,  and 
the  tide  rises  7  or  8  feetw  The  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the 
adjacent  country. 

Bu-Regreb  is  an  inconsiderable  river  running  hardly  more  than  100 
miles ;  but  its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation,  and  its  mouth  forms  the 
harbour  of  the  towns  of  Said  or  81a,  and  Rabatt  or  Arbat.  A  bar 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  runs  almost  across  in  a 
west-south-western  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  of  water  on  it  at 
low  water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end.  The  north-eastem  channel 
is  that  which  is, used.  The  tide  rises  from  9  to  10  feet;  inside  the 
harbour  is  sheltered,  and  has  sufficient  water  for  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-Begh,  or  Morbeya,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic,  likewise  rises  in  several  branches  in  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  probably  runs  moi«  than  800  miles.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  fertilisee  several  valleys;  but  in  its  course 
through  the  plains  it  runs  between  high  banks  of  sandy  clay,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
small  town  of  Azamor,  which  has  no  commerce.  A  bar  of  sand  which 
lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost  dry  at  low-water,  and  boats 
alone  can  enter  it. 

The  Tensift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Marocco,  rises  in  a  subor- 
dinate range  of  high  hills  about  40  miles  E.  from  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  150  miles  with  a  winding  course.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
mouth  of  thia  river  also  is  closed  by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plam  of  Tarudant^  or  Sus^-Acsk,  flows  the  river  Bus, 
noticed  above.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  empire,  the  Arabian  chiefii  who  govern  the  country  south  of  it 
being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco. 

The  most  southern  river  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  is  the  Draha, 
or  Daraa,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  lose  itself  in  the  Sahara ; 
but  according  to  a  statement  in  the  '  London  Qeographical  Journal ' 
(vol.  vil)  it  reaches  the  sea  82  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  Kun,  where  it  is 
called  on  most  maps  Akassa,  If  this  statement  is  true  the  Draha, 
which  rises  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-east 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles ; 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown.  It  is  however  said  that  it 
flows  through  the  productive  districts  of  Draha  snd  El'Harib ;  and 
that  two  considerable  towns,  Tatta  and  Akka,  stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Jebel  Tedla,  or  Mount  Atlas, 
descend  three  other  rivers,  the  Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Qhir,  which  run  south- 
ward, and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

ClivMUe, — The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
position  of  thia  country.  A  great  part  of  the  empire  is  subject  to  the 
alternation  of  the  sea  and  land  breeses,  and  those  districts  which  lie 
beyond  their  reach  are  cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  which  blow 
from  the  mountains.  Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  the  mountains. 
Along  the  sea  the  thermometer  never  falls  below  89°  or  40"* ;  and  even 
in  the  hottest  places,  at  Agadir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarudant,  it 
generally  does  ncd*  rise  above  84**,  and  rarely  to  90^  The  seasons  are 
divided  into  the  dry  and  wet :  the  wet  season  happens  in  our  winter. 
Abundant  rains  fall  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  last  for  about 
three  weeks :  these  rains  are  followed  by  some  dry  weather,  but  they 
set  in  again  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  showers  are  frequent 
till  the  month  of  March,  when  the  dry  season  begins,  which  is  rarely 
interrupted  by  showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  and  frequent 
south  of  the  river  Seboo^  and  also  lets  certain^  which  is  probably  the 


cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  districts,  as  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  drought.  Little  is  known  of  the  cUmate  south  of  Mount 
Bebauan,  except  that  the  heat  is  very  greats  and  that  Uie  southern, 
declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  has  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  the  dry  and 
hot  winds  that  blow  from  the  Sahara  and  disperse  the  few  vapours 
which  oceasionally  rise. 

i>rodttch'en«.— The  soil  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile,  but  it  is  rudely 
cultivated.  Besides  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  extensively  r^sed 
in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  plains,  rice,  maize,  and  dhurra  are 
cultivated ;  the  last^mentioned  grain  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
the  lower  classes.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sesamum,  hemp,  safiron,  and  different  kinds  of  beans  and  peas.  The 
plantations  of  olive-trees  and  almond-trees  are  very  extensive.  The 
fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  also  common,  especially  the  fig  and 
the  pomegranate.  The  date-tree  is  cultivated  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and  Tafilet.  Lemons, 
grapes,  oranges,  almonds,  &c,  are  among  the  fruits.  The  sugar-oape 
thrives  where  cultivated.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oam-er*Begh 
there  are  large  plantations  of  henna.  The  southern  declivities  of 
Mount  Atlas  are  bare,  but  on  the  northern  there  are  extensive  forests, 
consisting  of  the  olive,  carob,  walnut,  acacia,  cedar,  stunted  palms, 
and  rose-trees,  and  also  oork-trees.  The  timber  is  flne,  but  not  lug% 
Oak  and  white  cedar  also  grow  on  the  mountains. 

The  wandering  life  of  the  shepherd  is  preferred  to  the  oceupation 
of  farming  very  generally  throughout  Marocco.  Domestic  animals  of 
every  kind  are  numerous.  The  horses  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty,  those  of  the  native  breed  as  well  as  those  of  Arab  origin ;  tiie 
sheep,  which  are  considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
spread  from  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  all  the  world,  produce  » 
wool  not  inferior  to  any  for  softness,  fineness,  and  whiteness ;  sheep 
and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  domestic  animals.  Qoat- 
skins  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  exports  Cows, 
asses,  mules,  and  camels  are  also  resjred  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
the  lai^e  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  Hous,  panthers^ 
hyenas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes  and  deer,  as  well  as 
monkeys  and  wild  boars.  Wild  boars  are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but 
most  of  the  other  ferocious  animals  are  limited  to  the  southern 
regions.  Ostriches  are  found  in  the  desert  bordering  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts,  and  their  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  export* 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  Locusts  sometimes  lay  waste  the  pro* 
vinces  bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  are  common,  and  wax  is 
exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Marocco,  as  far  as  known,  comprisas  iron« 
lead,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  and  salt  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sus^-Aes^  where 
gold  and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance ;  the  latter  occurs  in  the 
river  Drahiw  Copper,  which  in  Strabo's  time  was  worked  in  these 
coimtries,  is  still  abundant;  the  richest  mine  is  near  Teseleght,  in 
Sus-al-Acfilk,  but  there  are  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant* 
Lead  13  found  in  Mount  Adrar  and  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Iron  is 
worked  in  several  places ;  and  there  is  also  antimony.  Rook-salt  is 
also  said  to  be  abundant.  The  several  small  lakes  which  lie  along  the 
sea-shore  are  natural  salt-pans,  which  produce  this  useful  article  in 
abundance.    Fuller's-earth  occurs  in  several  places. 

IttkahitanU, — The  population  of  this  empire  is  composed  of 
Amazirghis,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  blacks.  The  Amazirghis  comprise 
2,800,000  Berbers,  and  1,450,000  Shelluhs.  The  Arabs  comprise 
8,550,000  Moors,  Ludayas,  and  other  mixed  tribes,  and  740,000 
Beduins  and  others  of  pure  blood.  The  Jews  number  about  889,500; 
and  the  negroes  about  120,000,  consisting  of  slaves  and  freemen  from 
Soudan,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  &o. 

The  Amazirghis,  or  Ma^irghis,  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
northern  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  widely-spread  nations  of  that 
continent  Dialects  of  their  langusge  are  spoken  by  the  tribes  which 
extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks  o( 
the  deserti  the  Fillelis  in  Segelmesa  and  Tafllet>  and  the  diflbrent 
Shelluh  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Bebauan.  Most  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  also  speak  the 
same  language.  The  Amazirghis  in  Marocco  are  divided  into  Berbers 
and  Shelluhs.  The  Berbers  occupy  exclusively  the  mountain  region 
which  extends  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  Biffins, 
from  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Er-Ri£^  and  are  divided  into  several 
tribes.  Such  of  them  as  live  along  the  coast  have  been  always  addicted 
to  piracy.  The  Shelluhs  occupy  the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great 
brani^es  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar.  The  Berbers  and  Shel* 
luhs  differ  somewhat  in  their  physical  oharaeter  and  customs.  The 
Berbers  are  nearly  white,  of  middle  size,  well  formed,  and  rather 
robust  and  athletic ;  their  hair  is  frequently  fSUr,  resembling  that  of 
the  northern  people  of  Europe  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and 
they  have  very  little  hair  on  their  ohins.  They  live  generally  under 
tents,  or  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  mountains. 
They  pay  little  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  sultan,  and  obey  only  their 
hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistratea  In  the  plains  they  build 
houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  always  inclose  them  with  walls.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  that  of  huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate 
some  patches  of  ground,  and  rear  bees. 

The  SheUttbfl  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  exerolse  several  tnidet; 
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their  houses  are  always  built  of  stones  and  covered  with  tiles  or  slates. 
They  aie  less  robust  than  the  Berbers ;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  they 
nsemble  in  some  respects  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  some  authors 
think  they  are  descended.  They  are  much  more  advanced  in  civili- 
sation than  the  Berbers. 

The  Moors  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nations  that  inhabit 
Haroooo.  Their  language,  which  is  called  Moghreb,  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Arabic ;  but  it  is  intermixed  with  many  words  from  the  language 
of  the  Amazirghis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  words.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emigration  of  their  ancestors 
from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Qranada.  These  emigrants  settled 
in  the  towns  and  plains  ah>ng  the  Atlantic. 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  size,  and  rather  slender  , 
when  young,  but  they  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in  years.  Their 
colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black,  which  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  frequently  marrying  black  women  from  Sudan. 
They  ATO  the  only  nation  of  Marocco  with  which  the  Europeans  have 
an  immediate  intercourse,  and  they  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  towns ;  they  fill  the  high  ofSces  of  govemmeuty  and  form  the 
militaiy  class. 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated  at  the  time 
when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  diffused  from  Arabia.  A  few 
families  live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in  tents,  and 
following  the  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  slightly 
made,  and  under  the  middle  size.  Their  language  is  the  Koreish,  or 
Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which  they  pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations :  their  condition 
is  beet  among  the  Berbers,  where  they  follow  different  ti*ades ;  but 
among  the  Shelluhs  and  Moors  they  are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  ignominious  treatments  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
8ea*ports  and  commercial  towns. 

The  n^^es,  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently  obtain  their 
liberty;  and  as  they  are  distioguiBhed  by  fidelity  they  form  the 
emperor's  body-guard,  which  is  the  only  standing  army  of  the 
empire. 

Manufaetitrei, — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen-cloth  is  general ;  in  some  of  the  towns  there  are 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  town  of  Fez  the  red  caps  are 
made  which  are  used  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  besides  several  kinds  of  silk  goods,  linen,  and  leather.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fez  are  also  distinguish^  as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and 
cutters  of  precious  stones.  Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  good 
leather  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  £1  Eaaur  and 
Mekinez.  The  tanyards  in  the  city  of  Marocco  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  in  Eurdpe. 
The  tanners  possess  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins  of  Uons  and  panthers, 
and  giving  tnem  a  snow-white  colour,  with  the  softness  of  silk.  The 
Marocco  leather  of  the  capital  is  yellow,  that  made  in  Tafilet  green, 
and  in  Fez  it  is  dyed  red.  Their  bright  colours  are  considered  inimit- 
able in  Europe.  Very  good  sole-leather  is  made  in  Babatt  and  Tetuan. 
Bilks,  embroidered  goods,  and  leather  are  the  staple  manufactures  of 
the  capital  Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Ducatla, 
south  of  the  river  Oom-er>begh,  and  are  known  m  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  carpets. 

PolUical  JHviiion  and  T&wru. — The  empire  of  Marocco  is  composed 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of  which  the  former  occu- 
pies the  basin  of  the  Mulwia  and  the  countries  north  of  the  river  Oom- 
er*begh ;  the  kingdom  of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Oreater  Atlas  and  Mount 
Bebuan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  kingdom,  called  that  of 
Tafilet.  At  present  the  whole  country  u  divided  into  80  governments, 
of  which  15  belong  to  Fez  and  15  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the 
country  between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included.  The 
countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet^  and  Segelmesa  are  divided  into  two  other 
governments. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  possess  Melilla, 
near  Ras-ul-dir,  or  Cape  Tree  Forcas,  and  farther  westward  Alhucemas 
and  Pehon  de  Yelez,  three  small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  buUt  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river  (Martil)  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles  from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the 
river  forms  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  middling  size.  It  carries  on  a 
eonsiderable  commerce  with  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool, 
barley,  wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  which  the  valley 
of  Tetuan  produces  abundance  of  Uie  finest  quality.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  unpaved :  the  population  is  20,000. 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar  is  the  Spanish 
town  of  Ceuta  [Ceutaj,  and  near  the  western  entrance  the  town  of 
Tangier,  where  European  consuls  reside.  Tangier  is  built  on  a  hill, 
near  a  spacious  bay,  14  miles  W.  from  Cape  Spartel,  and  its  harbour 
is  defended  by  three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  vrider  and 
straighter  than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  persons,  they  are 
all  small  and  inconvenient.  The  Jews  have  here  several  synagogues, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church,  the  only  Christian  establish- 
Biont  of  this  kind  in  the  empirei    The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 


to  some  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain :  the 
population  is  about  10,000. 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  following  towns : — 
El-Araithf  or  Larath,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  El  Kos,  containing  4000 
inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbour ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has 
16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious  anchoring-ground  within, 
with  water  enough  for  frigatoji.  Sla,  SaU,  or  SaUee,  and  Babatt,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Bu  Regreb,  which  forma  their 
common  harbour:  they  contain  together  30,000  inhabitants.  Sal^, 
formerly  noted  for  the  boldness  of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly 
in  ruins ;  but  Rabatt  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  good  streets. 
Sal^  is  still  the  principal  oommercisd  port  of  Marocco,  though  a  portion 
of  its  trade  has  l^en  transferred  to  Mogadore.  The  principal  articles 
of  exportation  are— wool,  com,  and  wax,  and  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Fez  and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  destined 
for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported  through  this  town. 
Saffi,  or  Atiji,  farther  south,  not  far  from  Cape  Cantin,  is  between  two 
hills  in  a  valley,  and  ia  subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported 
many  products  of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  excellent 
anchorage ;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  the  decline : 
the  population  is  12,000,  including  8000  Jews. 

MogadoTf  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrebins  call  it,  the  port  of  the  town 
of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape  Gher. 
It  was  founded  in  1760.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  shore,  consisting 
of  moving  sand,  which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  where  a 
fertile  country  begins.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  being  straight 
but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Europeans  settled  here  have  erected 
several  large  buildings  in  the  African  style.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  ia  called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the 
custom-house,  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and 
the  houses  of  Europeans;  the  other  part  is  only  inhabited  by  Jew& 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island  lying  south-west  of  the  town, 
and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At  low  tides  there  are  only 
10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  harbour,  and  laiige  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  without,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  commerce  of 
this  place  is  considerable :  the  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  30,000. 
The  towns  of  Mogador,  Tangiers,  Sallee,  and  Rabatt,  suffered  severely 
in  1844,  when  they  were  bombarded  by  the  French  fleet  under  Prince 
de  Joinville.    [Alo^rie,  voL  L  coL  212.] 

Agadir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  farther  south,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  for- 
merly carried  on  a  considerable  trade^  which  however  was  transferred 
to  Mogador  by  order  of  the  government. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : — Teza,  or  Tata,  on  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Seboo  River,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  has  10,000  or  12,000 
inhabitants,  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  TIemcen 
in  Algiers  (being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kanar  or  Ktar,  on  the  El  Koe 
River,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufiictures,  with  about  8000 
inhabitants. 

Fez,  or  Pa»,  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  of  the  empire, 
is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  by  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Seboo  River.  It  contains  upwards  of  100  mosques  and  7  public 
schools.  The  mosque  called  El  Earubin  is  a  magnificent  building, 
and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  town  (807),  is  the  object 
of  many  pilgrimages,  and  is  an  asylum  for  thieves  and  murderers.  The 
imperial  pidace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies 
a  great  space.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  is 
considerable.  Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  street;  generally 
only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  shop.  The  commerce  of  this 
town  with  the  sea-ports,  especially  Rabatt^  and  by  means  of  the  cara- 
vans with  Tunis,  Kahira,  and  Sudan,  is  very  great.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  also  dark ;  there 
are  numerous  extensive  caravansaries:  the  population  is  variously 
estunated  at  from  20,000  to  88,000. 

Mekinez,  or  Miknaa,  west  of  Fez,  a  large  town  built  on  a  hill  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain,  has  also  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  many 
manufactures,  especially  of  leather.  The  imperial  palace  is  more  than 
two  miles  in  circuity  and  has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to 
it :  the  populstion  is  56,000.  A  laige  portion  of  the  imports  into  Sallee 
is  sent  to  Mekinez,  where  there  are  large  magazineB  of  the  principal 
products  of  Marocoo  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Tefta  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  which  are  watered  by 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Oom-er-begh,  not  far  from  the  base  of 
the  Atlas.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  woollen-cloths,  some  of  which 
are  exported  to  Italy  and  elsewhere :  the  population  is  10,500. 

J>enmet,  or  IHmmt,  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  town  of  Marocco, 
near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Atlas,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  The  caravans  which  go  from  Marocoo  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here 
begin  to  ascend  the  mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta. 

Marocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  of  the  sultan, 
IB  situated  on  level  ground  4  miles  S.  from  the  river  Tensift,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  80  feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every 
50  paces.  The  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  11  gate-entranoee,  are  near 
6  miles  in  circuit ;  but  the  area  inclosed  is  fke  from  being  covered  with 
buildings,  there  being  several  large  gardens  and  many  spaces  unoccupied 
or  covered  with  ruins.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  filthy,  and 
in  many  cases  crossed  by  walls  with  Arches  and  gatesi  leparattDg  tha 
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different  quarters  and  subdivisions  of  the  city  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  the  article  Ka.hiba.  Several  open  places,  which  cannot 
be  called  squares,  are  used  as  market-places.  The  houses,  which  are 
only  of  one  story,  bare  flat  roofs  and  terraces,  and  the  rooms  open 
upon  a  court,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  arcades  and  embel- 
lished by  a  fountain.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  constructed  with 
clay  and  lime,  have  no  windows,  no  fire-place,  and  no  furniture,  except 
a  cushion  or  two.  Large  aqueducts,  which  convey  the  water  of  th? 
river  Tensift  to  the  city,  surround  it ;  some  of  them  are  10  or  12  feet 
deep,  and  partly  ruined.  These  aqueducts  supply  the  fountains, 
which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  traces  of  delicate  sculp- 
ture. On  the  south  of  the  town,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the  imperial 
palace :  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  inclosing  a  space  about  1500 
yards  long  by  600  yards  wide,  is  equal  in  strength  and  height  to  the 
waUs  of  the  town.  The  inclosed  space  is  divided  into  squares,  laid 
out  in  gardens,  round  which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the 
imperial  residences.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  tesselated  with 
various  coloiured  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  fuiniture 
consisting  of  a  mat»  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some  cushions. 
There  are  19  moaques,  2  colleges  or  medrasses,  and  1  hospital  in  the 
town.  The  principal  mosque,  £1  Kontubia,  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty 
tower  220  feet  high,  a  masterpiece  of  Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaisseria,  is  a  long  range  of  shops,  covered  in  and  divided 
into  compartments,  in  which  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  as  well  as  goods  from  China,  India,  and 
England,  are  exposed  for  sale.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  and  embroideries :  the  population  is  about  100,000,  of  which 
number  about  5000  are  Jews,  who  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
town.  Outside  the  city  (as  in  all  Mohammedan  towns)  are  the 
cemeteries,  which  are  extensive. 

In  the  province  of  Sus^l-Acsli  is  Tarudant,  once  the  capital  of  a 
separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea-port  of  Agadir  or  Santa 
Cruz.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  its  walls, 
which  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are 
low  and  built  of  earth,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden 
and  wall,  so  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well-peopled  country, 
than  a  town.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  the  woollen 
dresses  and  marocco  leather  made  here  are  much  esteemed ;  copper 
and  saltpetre  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  copper  is  made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town. 
The  population  is  22,000. 

In  this  province  are  also  the  towns  of  jTecin,  with  15,000  industrious 
inhabitants,  and  Ta^avocf,- which  is  said  to  be  more  populous.  Farther 
to  the  south-west,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Drahn,  is  the  village  of 
iVttn,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  for  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  are  Tafilet  and  Tatta, 
two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  start  on  their  route  to 
Sudan.  The  former,  a  considerable,  place  with  10,000  inhabitants, 
seems  to  be  the  collective  name  of  an  assemblage  of  villages,  in  one  of 
which  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tafilet  resides.  Cailli^  in  traversing 
this  countiy  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  town  of  the  name  of  Tafilet^ 

£ducation, — The  Moom  send  their  children  to  school  at  the  age  of 
six  years.  The  elementary  schools,  which  are  very  numerous,  both 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are  either  private  or  public  establish- 
ments. In  these  schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation 
are  taught ;  the  children  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of  the 
Koran.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools  until  they  know  the 
whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  when  they  pass  for  their  further 
education  into  the  higher  schools  (mudaris)  where  they  are  prepared 
for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-l'lm  (or  the  House  of  Science), 
and  other  colleges.  In  the  colleges  they  are  instructed  in  grammar, 
theology,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrology,  and 
medicine.  The  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  legal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the 
courts,  are  also  explained.  Ajb  there  are  no  printing  establishments, 
caligraphy  is  enumerated  among  the  sciences. 

Commerce. — The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  commerce  with 
Sudan,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of 
Europe  by  sea.  Caravans  set  out  from  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocco,  and 
Tafilet,  each  consisting  of  about  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels ; 
when  they  unite  at  Tatta  or  Akka,  on  the  Draha  River,  the  point 
where  they  enter  the  desert,  they  consist  of  about  500  or  600  persons, 
with  16,000  and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border 
of  the  desert  they  come  to  the  oases  of  Touadenni  and  £1-A'rauan, 
where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of  which  they  buy 
large  quantities  for  the  market  of  Sudan.  From  Timbuctoo,  as  a 
central  point,  the  merchants  traverse  the  adjacent  countries,  exchanging 
their  goods  for  those  of  Sudan.  They  import  into  these  countries 
rock-salt,  woollen-cloth  and  dresses,  scarfs,  tobacco,  Turkish  daggers, 
and  blue  doth,  and  take  in  return  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  incense, 
gol4  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  cotton,  assafoetida, 
indigo,  and  slaves ;  two-thirds  of  the  imports,  which  are  valued  at 
10  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  are  again  exported. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  are  chiefly  composed  of  pilgrims, 
and  are  much  more  numerous.  They  depart  only  once  in  the  year, 
ond  follow  two  routes.  The  northern  route  leads  from  Fez  through 
Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing  the  northern  districts  of  Algiers 


and  Tripoli,  in  which  latter  coimtry  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at 
Elairoan.  Hence  it  passes  southward  through  Gadamis  and  Fezzan 
to  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca*  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tefza,  and  thence  through  the  southern 
districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Oadamis  and  Fezzan,  whence  it 
leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indigo,  cochineal,  ostrich-feathers, 
skins,  and  leather,  with  the  woollen  articles  manufactured  in  Fez, 
Tefza,  and  Tafilet  are  exported  by  these  caravans,  and  they  import 
the  cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stufib,  rose-oil, 
amber,  musk,  balsam,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton,  wool,  and 
raw  silk. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  Rabatt,  Saffi,  and 
Mogador,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire  to  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  principal  imports  are  tissues  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk;  hemp,  flax,  and  raw  silk;  sugar,  metals, 
spices,  drugfl^  dyes,  hardware,  tea,  specie,  &c.  The  exports  by  sea 
comprise  fruits,  wool,  and  woollen  tissues,  olive  oil,  wax,  hives,  grain, 
oxen,  gums,  bark,  leeches,  ostrich-feathers,  ivory,  specie,  &;o.  The 
priucipal  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  French. 
Among  the  less  important  articles  exported  are  scarfs  of  wool  and 
silk,  marocco  leather  slippers  and  shoes,  the  black  cloaks  of  Tarudant, 
and  the  shawls  of  Fez  and  Tefza. 

In  1839  the  number  of  foreign  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of 
Marocco  was  372 ;  the  departures  numbered  456.  The  former  brought 
cargoes  valued  at  581,680^. ;  the  latter  took  away  goods  to  the  value 
of  484,000^  The  trade  of  Mai-occo  is  greatly  clogged  by  monopolies. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  free,  but  none  of  the  products  can  be 
exported  till  a  duty  has  been  paid  to  the  emperor  by  those  who  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  export  trade.  The  monopoly  is  renewed  every 
year,  and  accorded  to  those  who  agree  to  pay  the  highest  export  duty. 
The  duties  therefore  are  constantly  varying,  and  are  all  arbitrarily 
imposed.  The  import  duties  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value;  they  are  sometimes  arbitrarily  raised,  and  often  corruptly 
levied. 

Government. — The  government  is  absolutely  despotic,  even  more  so 
than  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  people  are  much  oppressed,  and  the 
Christian  merchants  exposed  to  great  losses  by  capricious  ordinances. 

(Orabei^,  Specchio  Qtograjico  e  StcUisHeo  ddC  Impav  di  Marocco  ; 
Jackson,  Mietory  of  Marocco  ;  London  Gcographic(U  Journal ;  Cailh^, 
TraveU  through  Central  Africtt,  &a)     [See  Supplembmt.] 

MARPLE.    [Cheshire.] 

MARPURQ.    [MABBuna] 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Marquis 
Mendo^a  de  Canete,  by  Mendafia  de  Keyra,  who  discovered  them  in 
1505.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and  extend  about  200  miles 
in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  between  10**  30'  and  7°  50' 
S.  lat,  138*  and  140'  20'  W.  long. 

The  largest  islands  of  the  southern  group  are  Santa  Dominica,  or 
Hiwaoa,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's  Island,  or  Tiboa. 
They  are  about  10  miles  long  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east. The  principal  islands  of  the  northern  group  are  Noukahivoh, 
Uahuga  (sometimes  called  Washington  Island),  Uapoa,  and  Obivaoa. 
Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly  20  miles  long  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  70  miles  in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each  island  length- 
ways, and  in  the  larger  one  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  mountains  have  on  both  sides  high  offsets,  which  extend  to  the 
shores,  and  thus  divide  the  lowland  along  the  shores  into  valleys. 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inacces- 
sible. The  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf.  Noukahivah 
is  oi  volcanic  origin,  which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  also.  The 
soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  day,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  but 
on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  it  is  thin,  and  covered  by  coarse 
grass  in  tufts.  There  are  numerous  harbours,  and  many  of  them 
very  safe,  as  Resolution  Bay,  on  Tahuata;  and  the  three  harbours, 
Anxu  Maria,  or  Tayo-Hoae,  Cho-Ome,  or  Comptroller's  Bay,  and 
Hapoa,  or  Tshitshagoff,  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  The  thermometer  seldom  descends 
below  64*  or  68^  In  May  it  ranges  between  72°  and  77**,  and  in 
June  about  80*.  Winter  is  characterised  by  abundant  showers  of 
rain.  Sometimes  however  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  the  consequence  of  which  is  famine.  The  prevailing  wind  is 
the  eastern  trade-wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south- 
west wind  prevails  in  vrinter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  diseases  are  rare.  The  fruit-trees  are  chiefly  the 
cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaw.  The  inhabitants  also  cultivatd 
bananas,  plantains,  sweet-potatoes,  and  tare.  From  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry-tree  they  make  their  garments.  The  wild  cotton  is  superior 
to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands,  and  the  sugar-cane 
is  abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Tobucco  is 
extensively  cultivated.  There  are  no  animals  except  hogs  and  rats. 
Fish  is  abundant^  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  dark  copper.  The 
men  vary  in  height  between  4  feet  10  inches  and  6  feet,  and  manv  of 
them  are  said  to  be  tOmarkAble  for  their  symmetrical  furmfl.    The/ 
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tatoo  the  body.  The  inhahiUnta  were  formerly  reported  to  be  caa- 
nibals.  The  Marquesas  are  now  under  the  protectorate  of  France  with 
the  exception  of  Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  Borabora,  which  were  excepted 
from  the  protectorate  by  the  conyention  of  June  19, 1S47.  The  total 
area  of  the  French  part  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  508  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  20,200.  The  Marquesas  are  also  called  the 
Mendana  Archipelago,  from  the  discoyerer  Mendafia. 

(Cook;  Elrusenstem;  Langsdorf,  VoyoQa;  London  Geographical 
Journal,  iii.  and  Til). 

MARSA'LAt  a  fortified  sea-port  town  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Sicily,  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilyboeum.  The  ancient 
port  is  filled  up,  but  there  is  good  anchorage,  sheltered  by  a  small 
island  which  lies  off  the  coast,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  siege  of  Lilybooum  by  the  Romans.  The  town  was  built  by 
the  Saracens,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  inclosed  by 
bostioned  widls,  and  contains  a  catheditd.  seyeral  conyents,  a  gymna- 
sium, cayalry  barracks,  and  an  old  castle.  The  country  around  produces 
very  good  white  wine,  which  is  prepared  for  exportation  by  English 
mercantile  houses  established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Marsala.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  to 
England.  Other  exports  are  com,  cattle,  oil,  and  salt.  There  are 
yery  few  remains  of  antiquity,  except  some  traces  of  former  aqueducts 
and  tombs  scattered  about  the  country. 

MABSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gascogne,  in  France,  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Landes.    Mont  de  Marsan  was  its  capit4il.  [Lakdes.] 

MARSEILLE,  a  sea-port  and  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  £ouches-du-Rhdne,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 410  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.S.E.  from  Paris,  in  43°  17'  4."  N.  lat^, 
5*  22'  26"  E.  long.,  and  had  185,082  inhabitants  in  the  commune 
according  to  the  census  of  1851.  The  city  is  connected  with  Paris  by 
railway  through  Avignou,  Lyon,  and  Dijon,  which  is  now  (Dec.  1854) 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  section  between  Lyon  and 
Yalenoe. 

Marseille  was  founded  abont  B.a  600  by  the  inhabitants  of  PhocsBa, 
a  Qreek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian  oonfederation.  The 
Phocteans  founded  seyeral  colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  Massilia,  or  Massalia,  was  perhaps  the  earliest.  The 
leader  of  the  colony,  Euxenus,  married  Petta,  daughter  of  Nanos  king 
of  the  Segobrigians,  a  tribe  probably  of  Ligurians,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  found  a  city.  (AthensBus,  Acnryoo-p^iorw,  lib.  x. ;  Justin, 
*  Hist,*  0,  xliii) 

The  new  colony  was  early  inyolyed  in  hostilities  with  the  natiye 
tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  oyer  whom  the  Massilians  obtained  seyeral 
yictories,  and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coasts,  in  order 
to  retain  them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  ciyi&sed  life  :  they  learned 
to  prune  and  train  the  yine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  The  Massilians 
had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  (the  commer- 
cial rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western  Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a 
sea-fight  of  early  but  uncertain  date.  The  town  it  is  said  received  a 
new  accession  of  Greek  citizens  when  the  Phooasans  finally  left  their 
native  seat  in  Asia  Minor,  to  avoid  subjugation  by  the  Persians,  B.a  544. 
(Thucyd.,  lib.  i.  c.  13.) 

The  Massilian  constitution  was  aristocratio ;  their  laws  and  their 
religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians  of  Asia.  The 
worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  or  Diana,  was  oherished  with  peculiar 
reyerence,  both  in  Massilia  itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  governing 
body  was  a  senate  of  600  persons,  called  Timuchi,  who  were  appointed 
for  life.  This  senate  haa  fifteen  presidents,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of  the  goyemment  was 
maua{2:ed.  Of  this  committee  three  persons  possessed  the  chief  power. 
The  Timuchi  were  chosen  from  amoug  those  who  had  children,  and  in 
whuse  families  the  right  of  citizenship  had  baen  possessed  by  three 
generations.    (Strabo,  lib.  iy.) 

The  Massilians,  like  the  Phoosans,  were  a  naval  people ;  they  had 
several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasts  both  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  : 
as  Emporium,  now  Ampurias,  in  Spain ;  Rhoe  Agatha,  now  Agde ; 
Tauroeis,  or  Tauroentium,  now  Tarente,  near  La-Ciotat;  Antipolis, 
now  Antibes ;  Olbia,  perhaps  the  port  and  castle  of  Leoube,  between 
Hieres  and  Si-Tropez ;  and  Nicsa,  now  Nice.  They  early  and  steadily 
cultivated  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  the  oivil  war  of  Pompey 
and  Csesar  they  embraced  the  party  of  the  former ;  and  receiving  L. 
Domitius,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans^  within  their  walls,  and 
appointing  him  governor  of  the  city,  they  closed  their  gates  againat 
Canar,  under  pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (&a  49).  C»sar,  hasten- 
ing into  Spain  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  after  building  and 
equipping  a  squadron  with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  liontenant 

C.  Trebouius  with  three  legions  to  carry  on  the  si^ge,  and  appointed 

D.  Brutus  to  command  his  fleet.  The  townsmen  were  twice  defeated 
at  sea  during  the  siege,  which  continued  till  Csssar^s  return  from  his 
yictozy  over  the  Pompeians  in  Spain,  when  they  surrendered  to  him. 
Csesar  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in 
garrison  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Cos.,  'Do  Bell  Civ.,' 
L  and  u.) 

The  municipal  goyemment  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but  its 
political  independence  was  virtually  oyerthrown.  The  attention  of 
the  Massilians  was  now  more  directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of 
which  indeed  they  were  already  dih'gent  ooltivaton.  Their  city  beoame 


to  the  west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east^  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  (Cicero,  'Pro.  Flacco  ; 
Livy,  xxxvii  54;  Tacitus,  'Agricola,'  c4.) 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no 
eyent  of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a-D.  310)  attempted  to  resume 
the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor  Uonstantine,  bis 
sop-m-law ;  but  being  baffled  in  his  attempt,  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he 
vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The  city  surrendered,  or  was  taken  by 
Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own  executioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt  of  the 
Visigothic  king  Ataulphua  to  take  possession  (Pbotii,  '  Biblioth.') ; 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  prey  of  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and 
Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth 
king  of  Italy.  While  under  the  Franki^  sceptre  the  town  sufltsred 
from  the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (a.d.  576),  and  from  the  Saracens, 
who  seized  it,  but  were  quickly  driven  from  it  by  the  Franks,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  among  his  descendants  (856),  Marseille  was  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  son  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire ;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  or 
Bourgogne  Cis-jurane,  under  Boson  (879).  The  union  of  this  kingdom 
with  that  of  Bourgogne  Trans-jurane  under  Rodolph  II.  (930),  and 
the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emperor 
Conrad  le  Salio  (1032),  brought  Marseille  into  tho  condition  of  a 
remote  dependency  of  the  German  empire.  During  these  cbangee, 
from  the  10th  century  Mtfseille  waa  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  its  own  viscounts. 

The  3iar8eilloia  appear  to  haye  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  armaments  sailed  from 
their  port.  The  commerce  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  great,  and 
the  townsmen  were  in  league  with  some  of  the  great  trading  cities  of 
Italy  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of  defence.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  they  freed  themselves  from  feudal  subjection  to 
their  viscounts  and  to  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  organised  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chief  magistrate  called  the 
podestat ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  were  deprived  of  many  of  their 
privileges  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence^  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  It  was  from  Marseille  that  Charles  set  sail  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples. 

In  the  year  1421  Marseille  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  sacked  and  burned.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the 
Aragonese  (1423),  it  was  further  plundered  by  marauders  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  town  recovered  however  from  this 
severe  blow,  and  beoame  the  ordinary  residence  of  R^nd,  duke  of 
Anjou  and  Lorraine,  who  died  here  in  1480.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles,  coimt  of  Maine,  successor  of  R^nd,  Marseille  came  directly 
under  ^e  government  of  the  French  crown,  to  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  subject, 

The  Constable  De  Bourbon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Imperialists 
besieged  Marseille  (1524),  but  was  bravely  repelled  by  the  towns- 
men. In  the  year  1536  the  town  was  again  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Charles  V.  in  person  and  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  municipal  priyileges  of  the  city  were 
diminished,  and  forts  were  built,  as  much  probably  to  control  the 
townsmen  as  to  defend  the  place.  In  1720,  40,000  or  50,000  of  * 
the  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  pestilenoe.  Belzunce,  bishop  of 
Marseille,  the  municipal  officers  of  the  town,  and  three  physicians  of 
Montpellier,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  courageous  performance 
of  their  duties  at  this  trying  season.  In  the  first  French  revolution 
a  band  of  political  fanatics  went  to  Paris,  and  were  among  the  leaders 
in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  in  August  1792.  The  townsmen 
attempted,  but  in  yain,  to  support  by  an  insurreotion  the  Girondists 
against  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 

The  city  of  Msrseille  is  built  on  the  ooast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  here  runs  north  and  south.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  aamall 
inlet  of  the  sea,  running  eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
which  is  built  round  it  Its  immediate  site  is  a  rich  valley  or  hollow 
inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  that  of 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde,  on  the  south,  surmounted  by  a  fort  From 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Viste,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  over 
which  the  road  from  Paris  leads,  3  miles  distant,  a  fine  yiew  ia  obtained 
of  the  town  and  of  the  numerous  country  housea  (said  to  be  5000  o 
6000  in  number)  which  oocupy  the  surrounding  part  of  the  valley. 
The  town  vaa  once  fortified,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its  walls 
and  baationa.  The  entrance  from  Paris  is  by  a  fine  broad  planted 
road  or  wide  streel^  oalled  <  Le-Cours,'  which  extends  into  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  direct  line,  by  a  street  of  lesa 
width,  quite  through  the  town.  To  the  east  of  this  street  is  the  old 
town,  occupying  a  triangular  point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  prin* 
cipal  streets  in  thb  old  town  are  the  Rue  Sainte-Marthe  and  the> 
Grande  Rue,  which  trayerse  it  from  east  to  west  These  are  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  streets  Belzunce,  N^grel,  and  de-l'fivdch^ 
and  a  number  of  others.  All  these  streets  are  narrow,  and  on  each 
side  rise  rows  of  very  high  and  maaaively  built  houses.  There  are 
seyeral  large  and  regular  squares  in  the  old  town,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Place  Keuye,  and  those  called  dee  Gnmds-Carmes,  du 
PaLufl^  de  Luiche,  de  Jauguin,  derObaervanoe,  and  La  Plaoe-Vivauz. 
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Wrat  of  tbe  Com*  Ubb  ths  new  town,  irtiiah  eooaUta  of  Ivoad 
ilraigbt  ttraets,  proTldsd  with  paved  foot-paths  and  lined  with 
high  well-built  hooaea.    The  ativet  of  All  tnTeraea  tha  new  town 

from  Dorthto  umth,  and  abuti  on  the  Plaoe  Caitellane.  Itii  elegantly 
built  and  HboTe  ■  mile  long.  But  the  Gneat  ■treat  in  the  new  to<m  ia 
the  Rue  Caansbiere,  combiuing  great  widtli  with,  elegance  of  etmotnre, 
sad  DommaDding  a  Tiew  of  the  harbour,  the  shipping,  aud  the  hiili 
behind.  A  quarter  of  the  town,  iacloeed  by  oanals  out  from  the  har- 
bour, and  called  '  quartier-du-oaoid,'  Qaaaiata  of  well-built  itreats,  the 
lines  of  which  interaeot  in  a  well-built  eqaare-  The  eqnam  of  tha 
new  town  are  all  regularlj  bnilt  and  taatefiill;  ornamented ;  in  tbe 
prinoipal  are  the  Place  Rayate,  and  those  of  8L-Ferdol,  HoathioD,  du 
Omud  Th^tre,  nnd  de  la  Port-de-Rome.  The  port,  an  oral  of  more 
tban  half  a  mile  loag  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
capable  of  coutaining  1200  resseia,  ia  Burrouudsd  by  flne  quaja.  There 
are  aeTenl  promenades,  the  finest  of  which  are  tbe  EtpUnnde  of 
Tourrette,  on  tbe  shore  in  the  old  towB,  and  the  Boulevard  dea  Damoa 
The  course,  which  oomiectB  the  streets  of  Ati  and  Rome,  also  forma 
a  fine  central  promenade  :  it  Is  bordered  with  trees  and  ornamented 
with  foUDtaiaa  aud  lined  with  elegantly  oonstructed  bouses.  The 
town-hall,  built  by  the  arah{t«atPuget,  faces  the  harbour ;  tbegroand- 
fioor  le  used  as  tlie  exchange  ;  the  groat  council-chamber  has  some 
lino  pidntings.  A  new  ezdlange  was  oommenced  in  18112.  There 
are  a  new  maricet-house  supported  by  thid:y-two  columni  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  a  fish-market,  and  other  markets;  a  lasaretto  aa  the 
ehore,  north  of  ths  oity,  one  of  the  finest  and  beat  mnosged  in  tlie 
world.  There  are  also  a  mint;  two  tbestiea,  tbe  chief  of  thsm  one 
of  tbe  flneat  in  France :  a  splendid  hospital :  a  triumphal  arah,  a 
column,  and  ssvaral  hondaome  public  fountains.  Wat«r  Is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huvesune  and  Jarret  by  an  aqueduct  almost 
entirely  subtsTrancan,  and  recently  an  aqueduct  {one  of  tbe  most  etu- 
pendoua  works  of  tha  kind  in  the  wcrld)  has  been  constructed  to 
convey  tbe  water  of  tha  Dutanes  to  the  city.  A  notice  of  this  aque- 
duct ia  given  iu  tbe  article  Bodches  DnRHaitE.  Uany  houses  have  wells. 

Murseille  is  the  third  oity  in  Prance  (or  population,  being  eiiMeded 
only  by  Paris  and  Ljon.  It  has  alwnys  depended  tor  its  prosporitr 
on  commerce.  Tbeliarbouri)  perfectly  safe.  A  lighthouse  on  Lanier 
Inland  (43*  11'  Bi'  N.  let.,  G°  13'  S9'  E.  long.,)  and  buoys  mu-k  tbe 
approach  ti^m  the  south  to  the  harbour,  which  la  frequented  by 
vessels  of  sJI  nations.  Opposite  tha  mouth  of  it,  which  is  narrow, 
not  permitting  the  entry  of  mare  than  one  ship  at  a  time,  are  the 
three  small  islands  of  If  (baviug  a  caatle,  onoo  lUed  aa  a  stats  prison, 
and  nuineraus  batteries),  Katonneau,  and  Fomftgue,  which  ar^  both 
fortified.  Tbe  islands  of  Pomfigue  and  Riitonneau  are  connected  by  a 
dyke,  or  break-water,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  addition  o!  a  jetty,  a 
quarantine  harbour  for  vessels  coming  from  plaoes  suspected  of  o>ju- 
tagion.  This  harbour  is  called  Port-Dieu-Donn^ ;  its  shores  are  lined 
with  quajB  and  sMp-building  yards,  and  it  is  altogether  a  busy  placs, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  of  great  importance.  The  entrance  to 
the  port  is  defended  by  the  croas-firo  of  two  forts:  Port  Sl.-Ji5aa 
on  the  north,  and  Fort  St-Ifioholas  on  the  soatJi.  Tory  extensive 
docks  for  IJie  accommodation  of  ship[dng  ban  bami  recently 
constructed. 

Tbe  port  is  liable  to  be  filled  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rain 
(torn  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  dredging  machiues  are  continually  at 
work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates  enter  with  difficulty ;  ships  of  the 
line  anchor  in  tiie  road  betweea  the  islinds  of  Batomieau  nnd 
Pom^gue,  near  the  quarantine  harbour.  Tbisanohorags  is  secure.  The 
totil  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  port  in  1852 
amounted  to  15,3S8,  memuring  1,872,323  tons,  and  worked  by  133,880 
men.  Six  screw-ateamers  ply  regularij  to  Liverpool ;  two  sciew- 
steam  companiestrade  with  Italy ;  a  steam  company  trades  toMarocco 
nnd  Spiiin,  another  with  Alg^rle,  and  another  employs  its  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  trade  of  Haraeiilo  has  i^eatly  increased  since 
tlic  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French.  The  SVench  trade  with  the 
Levant  ia  entirely  carried  on  from  the  port  of  Maraaille.  Tha  imports 
aro  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  coffoc,  dye-woods,  com,  ooal,  linen,  thread, 
manufactured  goods,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  limber,  cclaniol  products, 
Ac  The  eiporta  are  of  wines,  brandy,  corn,  dried  fruits,  perfumery, 
oil,  soap,  hosiery,  damaak  nnd  other  linens,  woollens,  silLa,  leather, 
madder,  bides,  and  colonial  produce.  In  1343  tha  imports  and 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  about  8,000,000/.  sterling  each.  Tlie 
cusComs  duties  of  the  port  in  the  same  year  amoimted  to  1,200,OOW: 
Hterlin;.     Since  1843  the  trade  has  more  than  doubled. 

Tbe  chief  manufactures  are  soap,  marocco  and  other  leather,  glass, 
porcelain,  hats,  cap*,  starch,  gunpowder,  euu^  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol, 
nitre  and  other  chemicals,  glue,  wai-candles,  stmw-haCa,  and  cutlery. 
The  reSaing  of  sugar  and  salt;  calico-printing;  tbe  distillation  of 
brandy,  essences,  and  liqueurs ;  cork-cut^ng ;  and  the  preparation  of 
anchovies,  salt  provisions,  dried  fruits,  olivea,  and  wine  for  eiportatian, 
are  carried  oD.  Tlie  city  is,  from  its  commercial  character,  the  resort 
of  foreigners  of  all  nations ;  and  tha  variety  of  costume,  continual 
bustle,  and  medley  of  languages  which  this  occaaioua  are  among  tha 
most  striking  features  of  the  place. 

Marseille  abounda  with  hotels  and  haa  publie  baths  and  handsome 
coffee-houses.  Tbe  mistral,  a  been,  parching,  and  often  tempestuous 
wind,  blights  all  verdure,  and  its  blasts  are  interchanged  with  the 
tcorching  rays  of  an  unoloudod  son;  swarms  of  gnats  totest  evary 
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corner  night  and  day,  and  tha  xwrpion  Is  often  found  in  the  hoase^ 
ocnoaionally  in  the  beds. 

Haisellls  has  a  oastnai-bousa,  a  itamp-offlos,  an  exchange,  and  a 
board  of  trade ;  tdbuaals  of  first  iostanea  and  of  trade,  and  a  ooanoil 
of  Pmd'hommea  Among  its  eduoationai  establiabmunts,  whioh  am 
numerooa,  are  an  academy  of  soiences  and  belles-lettres,  an  athsmeum, 
a  medioal  sooisty,  a  school  of  hydrography  of  the  first-class,  an  en- 
dowed college,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  mnsio,  a 
diooesan  aeminiry,  and  a,  preparatory  theotogioal  achooL  It  has  also 
a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutea,  a  public  library  of  GO.OOO 
volumes  and  above  1 000  manuscripts,  a  picture  gallery,  oollsctiona  of 
ooina  and  natural  history,  and  an  observatory.  The  observatory  is  a 
lai^  and  lofty  building,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  fins  view  of 
the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the  naigbbouring  ooqntry.  The  groond* 
floor  is  oooupied  by  the  naval  scliool,  tbe  sohool  of  geometry,  and 
the  school  of  practical  meohaniot.  Astrooomy  and  navigation  aro 
favourite  studies  at  Marseille. 

Tba  pariah  and  other  CathoUe  (dinrahe*  and  chapels  are  SO  III 
number.  The  Calviniata  have  a  conaiatorial  church  and  the  Jews  a 
oonaiatoriol  synagogue;  There  are  several  hospitals  snd  other  charitable 
inititutiona     The  most  ancient  church  is  that  of  La-Major,  which  haa 

;'""'  ■'--"■'- " 

idera  edifloe.  It  at 
lltli  century.  The  church  of  tbe  monastery  named  after  St  Victor, 
who  aufiered  martyrdom  here  under  Diocletiaa  (July  20,  303),  and 
whose  remains  are  here  buried,  is  also  an  ancient  atruoture,  but 
of  no  arehiteotural  pretensiooa.  Tha  churob  is  the  only  part  left 
of  tha  monastery.  The  Carthusian  abnrch  outside  of  the  towa 
is  a  fine  eoclesiastlcal  edifioa,  superior  to  any  church  in  Uanaille. 
There  is  a  new  cathedral  being  built,  whioh  promises  to  be  a  splendid 
structure.  Beyond  a  few  piecea  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  remains 
of  one  or  two  ancient  monasteries,  Marseille  is  singularly  deficient  in 
External  evidence  of  its  remote  origin.  Tbe  hotel  occupied  by  the 
prefect  of  tha  department  in  the  new  town  is  a  handsome  and  elegant 
edifice,  by  tar  the  finest  civic  etmoture  in  Marseille, 

The  diooeee  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  tawa  and  its  arrondissa- 
ment.  Tbe  bishop  is  a  aufifragan  of  the  Arohbishop  of  Alx.  The  see 
was  founded  in  the  third  oantury.  The  town  is  the  head-quarten  of 
the  9th  Military  Division,  which  ineludes  the  departments  of  Bassos- 
Alps,  Vauduse,  Var,  and  Bouohe»du-RhOne.    [6'm  Bufplmkiit.] 


MARSHFIELD.     [Glq.   .     .. 
MAB3IC0  NtTOVO,     [B*silic4ta.] 
MAR3T0N  MORETAINE.    IBiDFoaDsniRE.] 
MAHSTRAND.    [Swidkn.] 
MARTABAN.    [Tes*£3BBU1.] 
MARTEL.    [Loi ' 


Anguilla,  from  whioh  island  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  channel,  about 
(  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  St.  Martin  is  about  12  miled  long 
and  of  a  very  irregulni-  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miles.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  rocky  billa  The  soil  of  tba  valleys  and' 
plains  is  saudy,  and  not  very  productive ;  tJiere  are  no  rivers  or  run- 
ning streams  an  the  island.  The  little  rain  which  falls  is  colleoted 
Into  cisterns.  The  produce  consists  of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  cuttle.     The  island  also  oontains  some  valuable  adb-pands. 

8C  Martin  was  origic.tUy  settled  by  Spaniards,  but  they  abandoned 
the  islaud  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  ciintur;.  After  this  it  was  held 
jointly  by  tbo  French  and  the  Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern 
and  the  latter  tha  southern  half,  which  contidna  tha  aalt-ponda. 
Marigot,  the  French  town.  Steads  in  18'  *'  N.  Ut.  83*  10'  W.  long; 
Pbiliaburg,  on  the  south-west  side,  in  18°  1'  N.  1st.,  63°  7'  W.  long., 
bas  a  commodious  harbour  with  from  8  to  10  fstboms  water.  The 
population  of  tha  French  part  of  the  island  it  about  4000,  of  tba 
Dutch  950. 

MARTirr-DE-LONDRES,  ST.  [StRimt.] 
MARTIN-EN-Rfi,  ST.  rCHABSNTB-IsftBiKUBB.] 
MARTINIQUE,  one  of  the  French  West  India  Inlands,  tbe  most 
northern  of  the  Windward  Isles,  is  10  leagues  S.S.R  from  Dominica. 
Its  greatest  length  is  SO  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the 
mean  breadth  ia  about  18  miles ;  in  form  it  ia  very  irregular,  and  its 
surface  Is  very  uneven,  being  generally  ocoupiad  by  conical  shaped 
hitls.  Three  mountaina  of  considerable  height  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  islaud  io  any  direction ;  one  of  these,  Uout  Pelde,  on  the 
north-west  side,  is  an  extinct  volcano ;  the  summits  of  the  three  ara 
mostly  covered  with  clouds.  '  The  island  contains  a  great  number  of 
atraams,  and  the  coast,  being  indented  by  numerous  boys  and  inlets 
afibrds  many  good  barboors.    There  are  two  towns,  St -Pierre  and 
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Poii-Royal|  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  iBland;  the  former  ia  in 
14*  44'  N.  Ut.,  er  14'  W.  long.,  and  the  latter  (which  is  the  capital) 
in  14'  86'  N.  lat,  61  **  7'  W.  long.  Port-Royal,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep  and  well-sheltered  bay, 
protected  by  a  fort  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  a  peninsula 
and  commands  the  town  and  harbour.  During  the  war  and  while 
Ufartiniqna  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  Port-Royal  was  the 
general  rendezvous  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  3  leagues  south- 
south-east  from  Port-Royal  Bay,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1802  and  the  capture 
of  the  island  in  1810,  and  was  commissioned  and  rated  as  a  sloop  of 
war  in  the  British  navy.  St-Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  affording 
very  indifferent  shelter  to  shipping,  but  it  is  the  principal  place  of 
trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacioDs  streets  parallel  to  the  beach, 
and  several  transverse  streets.  Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  impart  a  degree  of  freshness  to  the  air  most 
desirable  in  so  warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  tho  island,  including  liberated  slaves,  on  Jan.  2, 
1848,  numbered  120,179,  thus  distributed : — The  town  and  commune 
of  St-Pierre,  20,860 ;  Port-Royal,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Fort- 
de-France,  12,611 ;  and  the  remainder  among  the  other  21  communes 
of  the  island. 

The  chief  products  of  the  island  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
Other  products  are  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  cloves.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  exported  from  Martinique  to  France  in  1848  was  19,731,892 
kilogrammes;  in  1849,  18,391,600  kilos. ;  in  1850, 14,242,200  kilos. ; 
in  1851,  19,715,580  kilos. ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852, 
15,829,638  kilos.  The  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes  and  yellow 
fever,  and  often  makes  great  ravages  among  the  population. 

Martinique,  the  native  name  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Madiana, 
was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493;  colonised  by  the  French  in 
1635  ;  taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  again  in  1794  and  1810;  and 
restored  finally  to  France  in  1814.  Its  originnl  inhabitants  were  Caribs, 
of  which  race  there  is  none  left  on  the  island.    [See  Supplement.] 

MARTLEY,  Worcestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Martley,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Teme,  in  52°  14'  N.  lat,  2"  21'  W.  long.^  distant  8  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  from  Worcester,  and  118  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1309.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  church,  which 
is  of  the  13th  centuiy,  has  a  good  painted  east  window.  There  are 
National  schools,  in  which  are  incorporated  an  old  foundation  for  a 
boys  school,  and  one  founded  about  a  century  ago  for  girls.  *  Muiley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
'50,731  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,791. 

MARTOCK.      [SOMEBSETSHIBE.] 

MARTOS.    [Jaen.] 

MARVEJOLS.    [LoziRJL] 

MARWAR.    [HnfDUSTAir.j 

MARYBOROUGH,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  Queen's  County,  is 
situated  on  the  Triogue,  a  tributary  ot  the  Barrow,  in  53°  2'  N.  lat, 
7"  18'  W.  long.,  61 J  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  50} 
miles  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  2079,  besides  55  in  the  hospital,  223  in  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  278  in  the  jail.  The  town  consists  of  a  long 
irregular  street  on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  road,  with  several 
branches  on  both  sides.  It  contains  a  neat  church  erected  in  1803,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three  chapels  for  Dissenters,  and  two  National 
schools.  In  the  town  are  the  county  court  house,  the  jail,  the  infir- 
mary, a  large  infantry  barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  fever  hospital  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Longford,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
County,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  standing  in  a  well-planted 
inclosure  of  22  acres.  The  assizes  are  held  in  the  town,  as  are  also 
quarter  and  petty  sessions.  Fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  town  was  named  after  Queen  Mary,  in 
whose  reign  the  county  was  formed. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  being 
the  most  southern  of  what  are  known  as  the  Middle  States,  lies 
between  38"  and  39''  48'  N.  lat,  75°  3'  and  79**  32'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  state  of  Delaware,  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  W.  by  a  straight  line  along  79"  32'  W.  long,  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  boundary  to  the  Potomac,  which  divides  it  from 
Virginia  down  to  89**  10'  N.  lat,  from  which  point  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  it  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  for 
820  miles  from  Yii^ginia,  and  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  state  of  Yii-ginia.  The  area  is  about  11,000  square  miles.  The 
total  population  in  1850  was  583,034,  or  58  to  the  square  mile.  The 
federal  representative  population  according  to  the  Census  of  1850  was 
546,886,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included. 
This,  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the 
state  to  send  six  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Maryland  sends  two  members. 

Coast-line,  Surface,  dErc— The  surface  of  Maryland  consists  of  three 
great  natural  divisions,  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  Western 
Shore,  and  the  Mountainous  Country.    The  Eastern  and  Western 


Shores  are  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  Eastern  Shore,  or  the  country  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  a  level 
surface  as  far  north  as  Chester  Bay,  where  it  begins  to  be  undulating, 
and  towards  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  isolated  hills  make  their 
appearance.  The  soil  is  generally  thin  and  slender,  but  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  Along  the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  marshy  tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  the  Cypress 
Swamp,  which  partly  belongs  to  Delaware,  and  is  wooded.  It  is 
situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepuxent  Bay,  a  shallow 
arm  of  the  sea,  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and  nearly  30  miles  long, 
which  is  formed  by  a  long  narrow  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  coast  of  Delaware.  The  water  of  this  bay  is 
comparatively  fresh.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
several  indentations  occur,  forming  harbours  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,  Choptank  Bay,  and  Chester  Bay. 
There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
of  which  the  largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  Western  Shore,  or  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  rather 
less  fertile,  its  surface  being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartzose  sand, 
without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  day  to  render  it  pxt>ductive.  But 
there  are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  Patapsco  the  country 
along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  undulating,  and  possessed  of  a  greater 
degree  of  natural  fertility.  The  bays  and  inlets  along  the  western 
are  not  so  numerous  as  tiiose  along  the  eastern  shore,  but  they  are 
more  important.  The  principal  are  those  formed  by  the  Potomac,  the 
Patapsco,  on  which  Baltimore  the  chief  commercial  city  stands,  the 
Severn,  on  which  Annapolis  the  capital  of  Maryland  is  built^  the 
Bush  River,  Herring  Bay,  &c. 

About  20  miles  from  the  Western  shore  the  country  rises  into  hills 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  part  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  In  this  hilly  tract 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  varies  greatly ;  the  extremes  of  fertility  and 
sterility  are  frequently  found  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  country 
west  of  77**  80'  W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  which  compose  the  Appalachian 
system.  These  ranges  form  long,  narrow,  steep,  and  almost  parnllel 
ridges  of  nearly  equal  height,  running  in  nearly  straight  lines  in  a 
generally  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  These  ridgea,  as  we 
proceed  westward,  are  the  South-East  Mountain  Ridge,  sometimes 
called  Parr's  Ridge,  which  terminates  with  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  on 
the  Potomac;  CotocUn  Mountains,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  the  Point 
of  Rocks;  South  Mountain  Ridge,  better  known  as  Blue  Ridge^ 
which  crosses  the  Potomac  at  Harpei^s  Ferry ;  the  Eittatinny  Ridge, 
which  crosses  the  Potomac  at  Hancock;  Rugged  Mountain  Ridge, 
Wills  Mountain  Ridge,  and  in  the  extreme  west  the  great  Alleghany 
Ridge.  The  valleys  which  are  inclosed  by  these  ridges  are  generally 
wide  and  fertile ;  they  are  from  500  to  800  feet  alK>ve  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  ranges  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500 
feet  The  mountain  district  is  so  extremely  irregular  in  outline^ 
that  though  it  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state,  and  is  above 
100  miles  wide  at  the  eastern,  and  35  miles  wide  at  the  western 
extremity,  it  is  compressed  in  the  middle  to  leas  than  three  miles ; 
the  boundaries  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  there  approaching  to 
within  that  distance  of  each  other. 

Hydrography,  Communicationa,  ^c. — Chesapeake  Bay,  which  divides 
Maryland  into  two  parts,  belongs,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac^ 
wholly  to  this  state.  It  is  the  deepest  indentation  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  North  America  between  Florida  Reel  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  estuaries  for  commercial  purposes  in  the 
world.  From  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  river  Susquehanna  ia 
about  180  miles :  of  this,  the  lower  portion,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  80  miles,  belongs  to  Yirginia ;  the  bay 
above  the  Potomac,  a  length  of  more  than  100  miles,  belongs  to  Mary- 
land. The  width  of  the  bay  averages  25  miles  in  its  lower,  and 
10  miles  in  its  upper  part  Its  area  is  estimated  at  3500  square  miles. 
It  receives  several  important  rivers,  the  chief  on  the  west  side  being 
the  Potomac  and  James,  with  the  Susquehanna,  Patapsco,  Patuxent, 
Rappahanock,  and  York,  which  bring  down  all  the  waters  from  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  ranges  between 
37°  and  43^  N.  lat;  it  receives  on  its  east  side  the  Elk,  Chester, 
Choptank,  Nanticote,  and  Pocomoke.  It  contains  numerous  good 
harbours.  Is  generally  9  fathoms  deep,  and  is  navigable  throughout 

Maryland  is  well  supplied  with  navigable  rivers.  The  most  import- 
ant is  the  Potomac,  which  belongs  throughout  equally  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  It  rises  within  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  with  two 
branches :  the  northern  branch  rises  in  39°  10'  N.  lat,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Backbone  Range,  and  runs  in  a  generally  north- 
eastern direction  for  about  70  miles,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states.  Twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  by  the 
South  Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  88^  25' 
N.  lat,  and  runs  north-east  for  above  100  miles  in  a  valley  incloi>ed 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  chains,  before  it  unites  with 
the  northern  branch.  After  this  junction  the  Potomac  flows  in  an 
eastern  direction  through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  until 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
most  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  system,  is  joined  from  the 
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woXb.  Toy  the  Shenandoah,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  rises  in 
Virginia,  near  88*  N.  lat,  and  flows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley  hetween  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  ridges,  for  about 
180  miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Harper^s  Ferry,  by  a  gap  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  beins  the 
effect  of  a  yiolent  disruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  mountain  cnaiD. 
The  riyer  now  enters  the  plain  country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a 
south-east  direction,  with  rather  a  rapid  course :  the  last  falls  occur 
a  few  miles  above  Qeorgetown,  8  miles  above  Washington,  to  which 
place  the  tide  ascends.  Below  the  head  of  tide-water  the  Potomac 
becomes  a  deep  and  wide  river,  and  passing  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria, it  has  a  general  eastisouth-eaiBt  course  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  it  enters  in  80*  N.  lat,  At  its  mouth  the  Potomac  is  7  miles 
across.  At  the  falls  above  Georgetown  it  is  10  feet  deep,  and  at , 
Alexandria  18  feet;  ships  of  the  line  ascend  to  the  Washington 
navy-yard.  Around  all  the  falls  oanab  have  been  constructed.  The 
whole  course  of  the  rivbr  exceeds  600  miles :  large  boats  ascend  it 
50  or  60  miles  above  Harper^s  F&ny,  and  smaller  ones  much  higher. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  tiie  Potomac  belonging  to  Maryland,  are  the 
Monocacy  River,  the  Antietam,  and  Conecocheague  Creeks. 

The  Patuxentf  the  second  largest  river,  liMS  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  hilly  country,  in  89*  20  *  N.  lat  Its  general  course  varies 
between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  flows  about  100  miles ;  towards 
its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from  2  to  8  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Nottingham,  50  miles  fron^  its  outiet,  and 
boats  ascend  14  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town.  The  Paiaptco 
forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river  likewise  rises  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  north-west  of  the  source  of  the 
Patuxent;  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles  in  an  east-south-east 
direction,  it  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  Chesapeake 
Bay  it  widens  into  an  sestuary  10  or  12  miles  in  length.  YesselB  of 
600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  harbour  of  Baltimore,  and 
boats  may  ascend  to  Elkridge  Lading,  8  miles  above  Baltimore.  On 
its  banks  are  several  extensive  mills.  The  Stuquehamna  river  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  Maiyland  for  15  miles,  before  it  falls  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  tide  ascends  to  Fort  Deposit  5  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
above  this  are  falls.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and 
Pocomoke  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  mostly  rise  in  Delaware, 
and  are  navigable  for  80  or  40  miles.  The  Youghiogheney  is  the  only 
Maryland  river  which  does  not  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  rises  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  shortly  after  passes  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio, 
which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

There  are  several  short  canals  in  the  state.  Some  of  the  earliest 
constructed  were  those  cut  for  avoiding  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Potomac,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cumberland  191  miles,  on  the  Vir^ia  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  which  is  carried  across  the  neck  of  the  Delaware  peninsula, 
and  of  which  about  half  is  in  Maryland,  is  noticed  under  Dslawa.bb. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-Water  Canal,  con- 
structed to  assist  the  navigation  of  the  Snsquehanna. 

The  turnpike  roads  are  generally  good.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
lines  are  that  from  Baltimore  to  Haggerstown  and  thence  to  Cumber- 
land, and  the  great  national  road  from  Cumberland  westward.  The 
total  length  of  railway  completed  in  Maryland  in  1854  is  said  to  exceed 
500  miles :  but  all  the  longer  lines  belong  in  part  to  other  states.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  running  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling  on 
the  Ohio  in  Virginia  387  miles,  belongs  in  part  to  Virginia  and  Ohio 
as  well  as  to  Maryland :  it  has  two  branches  which  belong  to  Mary- 
land ;  the  Washington  31  mUes  long,  from  Relay  House,  7  miles  S.W. 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  aud  the  Frederick  branch  8  miles 
long.  This  line  opens  a  resdy  communication  between  the  middle 
and  western  states,  and  is  of  great  commercial  importance  to  both. 
The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway,  100  miles  long, 
connects  the  cities  so  named;  about  half  its  length  belongs  to  Uus 
state.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  line,  from  Baltimore  to  York 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  two-thirds  of  its  extent  in  Maryland ;  the  West- 
minster branch,  from  Relay  House  to  Owings  Mills,  7  miles,  is  wholly 
in  the  state.  The  Newcastle  end  French  Town  line,  16  xniles  long, 
connects  Newcastle  in  Delaware  with  French  Town  in  Maryland.  The 
Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  railway,  21  miles  long,  belongs  throughout 
to  Maryland;  it  connects  the  capital  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railways. 

QeoUgy,  Mineraiogy,  Ac — ^The  geological  features  of  Maryland  are 
varied  and  interesting.  Through  the  western  side  of  the  western 
shore  and  tiie  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  district  runs  a  belt  of 
eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  but 
covered  in  the  centre  by  a  band  of  uncomformable  red-sandstone.  The 
hills  included  in  this  series  are  generally  round  topped,  and  seldom 
rise  more  than  900  feet  above  tibe  level  of  the  sea.  West  of  the 
red-sandstone  they  rise  much  higher.  The  rocks  in  the  eastern  part 
are  granite,  meiss,  mica-,  and  talcose-schists,  serpentine,  primary  lime- 
stone, &a  On  the  west  these  rodu  are  bounded  by  a  narrower  belt 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  extending  like  the  hypogene  series  in 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction  across  the  state.    West  of  the 
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Lower  Silurian,  and  following  its  general  ^mtline,  is  a  still  narrower 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  strata;  both  the  series  being  bent»  folded,  and 
fhustured  m  a  very  remsrkable  manner.  The  country  west  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series  consists  almost  entirely  of  Devonian  strats,  covered  in 

K laces  by  small  basins  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  The  Upper  Car- 
oniferons  strata,  or  coal-measures,  occur  in  numerous  small  detached 
basins,  outlying  portions  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  of  Ohio, 
Penn^lvania,  &a  These  upper  carboniferous  strata  consist  of  shale, 
grit»  sandstone,  limestones,  argillaceous  iron-ore,  and  coal,  and  dip  on 
every  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  baun.  The  north-esstem  angle 
of  the  state,  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  Cretaceous  strata,  chiefly  greensand  and  marl ;  but  the 
cretaceous  rocks  are  to  a  great  extent  covered  by  more  recent  deposits. 
The  whole  of  the  state  east  of  ChesapesJce  Bay  (except  the  small 
portion  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks),  belongs  to  Uie  tertiary 
formation,  as  does  also  the  level  tract  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  bay. 

Maryland  is  rich  in  minerals,  though  they  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  rendered  available.  The  first  place  Is  claimed  by  the  coaL 
The  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  estimated  at  135  square  miles;  and  the 
whole  thickness  of  available  coal  at  45  feet  The  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  much  of  it  lymg  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest  region  the 
Ui^er  part  has  been  left  undisturbed,  and  is  likely  for  a  long  period 
to  remain  so.  Iron  is  also  extensiv^y  found.  Brown  hematitic  ore, 
producing  iron  of  excellent  quality,. occurs  on  the  borders  of  the 
primary  limestone  district.  Iron-ore  also  occurs  extensively  in  the 
upper  carboniferous  strata.  Titaniated  iron,  which  has  been  worked 
successfully,  occurs  in  the  gneiss  rocks  of  Hartford  county.  Copper  is 
obtained  lai^ely  in  the  new  red-sandstone  strata.  The  serpentine 
rocks  yield  a  large  amount  of  peroxide  of  chrome,  exten^vely  used  in 
the  making  of  dyes  and  pigments.  The  primary  limestones  yield  a 
beautiful  saccharoidal  marble,  in  much  request  for  building  purposes 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore ;  and  the  conglomerates  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone  series  are  much  admired  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productixmi,— The  dimate  Ib  rather  mild  in  the  level 

Eart  of  the  country ;  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up  the 
arbour  of  Baltimore  with  ice  for  some  weeks.  The  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  Baltimore  is  from  9°  to  92° ;  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature exceeds  53^  In  the  level  and  hilly  districts  the  summer  heat 
is  modified  by  sea-breeces;  but  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains 
it  is  frequently  almost  insupportable,  and  these  valleys  experience 
very  severe  winters.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north-west  and 
south-east.  Rain  is  rather  abundant  the  mean  annual  fall  amounting 
to  about  40  inches,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equal  proportions  through- 
out the  year.  Drought  is  rare.  On  the  low  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  during  summer  and 
autumn.    The  mountain  districts  are  very  healthy. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  soil  of  the  level  tracts  known 
sa  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  is  everywhere  more  or  less  sandy ; 
but  marls,  shell-lime,  marsh-mud,  peat,  and  otiier  substances  used  as 
fertihsers  abound,  and  with  careful  cultivation  render  the  soil  very 
productive.  The  valleys  between  Uie  mountain  ridges  have  an 
excellent  soil ;  the  slopes  afford  good  graaing-ground.  Wheat,  maiae^ 
and  tobacco  are  the  staple  productions ;  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
grown,  and  cotton  is  said  to  nourish  in  the  southern  counties.  South 
of  Baltimore  a  very  choice  kind  of  tobacco  known  as  Kitesfoot  is 
grown.  The  whole  country  was  originally  covered  vrith  a  dense 
forest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still  remains,  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  especialiy  oak,  hickory,  chestuul^  ash,  wahiut,  pine, 
the  cedar,  locust,  and  the  tulip-tree,  with  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants.  AloDg  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a 
wild  grape  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  pleasant  wine.  In  the 
upper  valleys  hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities, 
Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant  The  common  fruits  of 
England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  succeed  in  most  places, 
and  are  of  good  quality. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeed  well  in  Maryland.  The 
forests  abound  with  nuts  suitable  for  fattening  hogs,  which  are 
suffered  to  run  at  liberty  in  the  woods,  and  when  £ftttened  are  killed 
and  exported  in  great  quantities.  The  wild  animals  have  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  plains,  but  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains 
wolves,  bears,  and  deer  are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen 
in  the  western  districts;  the  land-tortoise  is  also  common.  Fish  is 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Potomac 

ManufactureB,  Oommeree,  dfc — Manufacturing  establishments  are 
rather  numerous,  but  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore.  The  principal  articles  made  are  iron  utensils,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobaooo.  Vasseb 
are  built  at  Baltimore  and  AnnapoUa. 

In  oommercnal  importance  Maryland  ranks  fifth  or  sixth  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore ;  Annapolis  and  Easton 
having  only  a  small  portion  of  it  The  exports  oonsist  of  flour, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  flax-seed  and  flax-seed  oil,  salt  beef  and 
pork,  butter,  hogs'  lard,  whisky,  lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tobacco,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  European  market  The 
imports  are  colonial  merchandise  from  the  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  other  manufactured 
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gDodi.  The  relae  of  tiie  imporU  in  th«  jnr  eiidxDg  Joim  Iffc  1852 
waft  6  J19,986  doilan. 

Diivkumt,  Tow$u,  ^bc-^UarylBud  i»  dind«d  into  20  oomitiefl. 
Annapolic  is  the  political  eapital,  bat  Baltimofie  is  the  oommeroial 
meiropoiis,  and  much  the  largest  and  moat  pofmlouBoitj  in  the  stste-^ 
ranking  indeed  in  these  respects  as  the  third  city  in  the  United  States. 
AvyaPOLis  and  BALUMoai  ars  described  under  their  respeetiTe  tides. 
There  are  few  other  towns  witii  any  oonsiderable  population;  the 
more  important  are  noticed  below  :  the  p<^>alation  is  that  of  1860  : — 

Chunbetland^  the  capital  of  Alleghany  connty,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  coofluenoe  of  Wills'  Creek,  146  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Annapolis :  population,  6078.  Cumberiand  is  the 
centre  of  the  Alleghany  mining  district,  and  the  most  popnloos  place 
in  the  state  except  Baltimore.  It  oontadns  the  usual  county  buildings, 
a  market-house,  several  churches  and  schools,  two  banks,  &e.  Several 
of  the  public  buildiogs  are  handsome  structures.  The  coal  of  the 
district  is  semi-bituminous,  and  in  coDBiderable  demaud  for  ocean 
steamers.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  passes  through  Cumber- 
land ;  the  great  national  road  leading  to  the  Mississippi  oommencee, 
and  tiie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  here.  Short  lines  of 
railway  connect  the  mines  with  the  town.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here  weekly. 

Frtderiektawn,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Frederick  county,  is  situated 
on  Carroll's  Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  Monooacy,  63  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Annapolis:  population,  6028.  In  number  of  inhabitants  Frederick- 
town  ranks  third  among  the  cities  of  Maiyland ;  but  in  wealth  it  is 
inferior  only  to  Baltimore.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  the  streets  are  wide.  It  oontains  a  court-house,  jail,  and 
other  county  buildings,  17  ehurohes,  a  college  or  high  school  and  odier 
institutions  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  libnury  and  scientific 
institutions,  &c.  Some  of  the  churches  are  spacious  and  handsome, 
and  the  court-house  is  a  substantial  structure.  Fredericktown  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  sgricultural  and  mineral  district,  oontains  several 
factonep,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  A  branch  railway  connects  it 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  Five  newspapers  are  published 
here  weekly. 

£a$ton,  the  capital  of  Talbot  county,  stands  on  the  Treadhaven 
Creek,  12  miles  above  its  confluence  witli  the  testuary  of  the  Choptank 
River,  and  27  miles  S.E.  from  Annapolis :  population,  1418.  Easton 
is  a  busy  place,  and  contains  a  neat  court-house,  4  churches,  and 
some  other  public  buildings,  but  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  largest 
town  on  the  eastern  shore.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here 
weekly. 

Haggerttoum,  the  eapital  of  Wsshington  county,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Antietam  Creek,  22  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Potomae,  and 
87  miles  N.W.  from  Annapolis :  population  3879,  of  whom  485  were 
free  coloured  persons  and  183  slaves.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district;  is  regularly  bud  out,  has  broad  streets, 
is  well  built,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jsil,  town-hall,  several 
churches,  two  banks,  &c  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
here.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  border  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  a 
short  railway,  called  the  Franklin,  connects  it  with  the  railways  of 
that  state.  Cheater,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Denton,  on  the 
Choptank ;  Elkton,  on  the  Elk  River,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  Btate ;  Havre-de-Oraoe,  on  the  Susquehanna ;  Port  Tobacco,  at  the 
head  of  Tobacco  River ;  Princess  Anne,  on  the  Manokin ;  Rockville, 
on  Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac ;  Snow  Hill,  on  the 
Pocomoke;  Vienna,  on  the  Nanticoke;  and  Upper  Marlborough,  on 
the  Patapsoo — ^are  places  of  local  consequence,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  but  neither  of  them  has  a  populatioci  much  exoeedine 
1000. 

Government,  ifrc. — The  original  constitution  of  Msryland  was 
adopted  in  1776,  and  subsequently  amended  more  than  twenty 
times.  It  wss  superseded  by  the  present  oonstitution,  whidi  was 
framed  and  adopted  in  1851.  By  the  new  constitution  the  suifirage  is 
vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years 
of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  place 
for  which  he  proposes  to  vote  six  months  preceding  the  election.  The 
IcKislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  22  members,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  not  less  than  65,  nor  more  than  80  (at 
present  74),  members,  elected  for  two  yean.  The  gorenior  is  elected 
for  four  years. 

As  regards  provision  for  education  Maryland  is  behind  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

Msryland  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refixge  for  the  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Baltimors  in  1634,  when  200 
Roman  CathoUcs  established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  country 
received  the  name  kA  Maryland  from  HenrietU  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Charles  I.  The  number  of  settlera  soon  incraased,  not  only  by  emi- 
pation  ftx>m  England,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  Nonconformists 
from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
oppreRBion  of  the  CathoHcs  retarded  t^e  growth  of  Maryland,  though 
i\<f°^  L^  *  "®'*  liberal  oonstitution  than  the  other  colonies.  In 
1699  the  96Ai  of  government  was  fixed  at  Annapolis,  where  it  has  ever 
smce  remamed.  Maryhmd  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence;  and  formed  one  of  the  18  original  states  of  the 
Union.  Except  during  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  when  the 
British  naval  forces  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  towns  along 


Cfaeaapsake  Bay,  the  tabsequent  history  of  tlw  state  is  confined  to  ita 
internal  aflEairs. 

(Kennedy,  HtMtory  amd  SkBtuUe$  vf  tAs  SiaU  of  MatHamd  (OaSdal 
R«)ort),  1852 ;  iS^en^  Cemtm  of  the  Umttd  SUUa  (Qeneral  Report), 
1858;  SUUitltical  Oazdieer  of  tke  UniUd  Staiei,  1858;  Haskill  and 
Smith,  liippineott,  OcaeUeerg  of  tke  UnUtd  StaUi ;  Ducatel,  (Mogif 
of  MaryUind:  Maroou,  Oeological  Mofp  qf  ike  UmtedStaUi;  Asieriocm 
Almamae,  1854.). 

MARTPORT,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  sea-port,  in  the 
pariah  of  Ganonby  Cross,  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  EUen,  in  54**  42'  N.  lat,  3*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  29  mUes 
&W.  from  Carlisle,  311  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
328  miles  by  railway,  vi&  Carlisle.  The  population  of  tke  town  of 
Maryport  in  1851  was  5698.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  euncy  in  the 
arehdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  town  is  governed  by  13 
Trustees,  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  4  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  9  by  the  rate  payers. 

In  the  year  1750  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  prssent  site  of 
the  town  of  Maryport  The  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1760,  and 
enlaiged  in  1887-38.  A  very  handsome  market-house  and  a  new 
bridewell  have  been  recently  erected,  and  a  new  harbour  fonned.  There 
are  chapels  for  English  and  United  Preabyterians,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
Catholics;  National  and  Bntash  schools;  a  mechanics  institution ;  a 
temperance  and  general  reading-room  and  library;  a  hall  for  the 
Odd  Fellows  society ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Checks  and  linens  are 
mada  The  manufsycture  of  black-lead  pencils  v^  carried  on.  Ship* 
boildiag  and  other  occupations  coxmected  with  shipping  employ  maoy 
of  the  inhabitants.  Laige  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  are  brought 
to  the  port  and  shipped  for  Ireland.  Lime  and  stone  are  also  exported, 
and  cattle,  timber,  flax,  and  iron  imported.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  on  December  81st  1853,  was  107  of  16,650  tons 
burden,  with  8  steamers  of  233  tons.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
entered  at  the  port  during  1853,  was— inwards  333,  of  32,860  tons ; 
outwards  2703,  of  213,888  too&  There  is  communication  by  steam- 
vessel  with  Liverpool  twice  a  week  in  sununer.  The  marketKlay  is 
Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  28th  and  November  12th.  Numerous 
viritors  resort  to  Maryport  during  the  summer  seaaoiL 

MARY'S,  ST.,  ISLAND.    [AzouB ;  SciLLT.] 

MART'S,  ST.,  RIVER.    [Cakada.] 

MARYSVILLE.    [CALnoairiA.] 

MAS-I/AQENOia    [Ix>ivn-aAK0V5S.] 

MASCARA    [AiofcRis.] 

MASHAM.    [YoRKSHiRB.] 

MASOVLA    [PoLAmx] 

MASSA,  a  small  duchy  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the 
annexed  territory  of  Oartara,  oonstituted  for  a  long  time  a  sovereign 
principality  under  the  family  of  Ciba  It  bow  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  [Cabraba.]  The  territory  of  Massa  extends  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea^xMst  to  the  AIpe  Apuana,  or  wv>nntiitn  group  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Gar&gnaaa.  To  the  south-east  Massa 
borders  upon  the  temtoiy  of  Pietra  Santa,  belonging  to  Tuscany ;  and 
on  the  north-west  it  adjoins  Carrara :  its  breadth  between  these  two 
limits  hardly  exceeds  6  miles.  The  snudl  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  temtory  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Jfosss  is  in  the  lower  pact  of  the  country,  not  for  from 
the  sea,  on  the  high  road  foom  Genoa  to  Lucca  and  i^sa.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  and  plantations  of  fruit-treea  Massa  is  a 
neat  town :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  biihop,  whose  see  comprises  the  duchies 
of  Msssa  and  Carrara.  There  are  a  palace^  a  cathedral  vrith  some 
good  paintings,  a  town-house,  a  fine  public  garden  with  orange-trees 
and  a  handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  IVigido.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  Massa  [CarrabaJ  and 
Canara.  The  town  of  Massa  oontains  about  7000  inhabitants,  who 
manufocture  silk,  and  trade  in  marble. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  41°  15'  and  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  69"  64'  and  73°  34'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  W. 
by  New  York ;  S.  by  Connecticut  and  ^ode  Island ;  and  S.E.  and 
S.  by  the  Atlantie  Ocean.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  160 
miles ;  the  general  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  50  miles  ; 
but  at  the  eastern  extremity  it  expands  to  90  miles,  while  a  long 
nairow  tongue  of  land,  known  as  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  extends 
nearly  60  miles  beyond  the  mainland,  and  south  of  this  peninsula  lie 
two  ishoids,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  form  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.  The  area  of  the  state  is  about  7250  square  miles; 
the  population  in  1850  was  994,514,  or  187*17  to  the  square  mile. 
The  inhabitants  being  all  firee,  iht  ntio  of  representation  entitles  the 
state  to  send  eleven  r^tresentatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate, 
like  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  MuMuahusetts  sends  two 
membeiv. 

Ooa^-Une,  Swfaoe,  ^&— Nsrraganset  Bay,  whidi  lies  chiefly  within 
iiie  state  of  Rhodb  Islaitd,  enters  by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet 
into  Massachusetts,  where  it  receives  the  Taunton  River,  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  etreams  which  faU  into  that  bay ;  the  tide 
ascends  this  river  to  Dighton,  8  miles  above  its  montiL  Farther  east 
is  Buceards  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  stretching  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  into  the  mainland.    From  its  entranoe  between  Seaoonet 
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Point  ftod  the  totith-westeni  of  the  Elissabeth  Idands,  ft  chain  of  16 
■mall  ialRnds  which  stretch  in  a  north-western  direction  from  an  elbow 
of  Cape  Ood  Peninsnhi  to  its  innermost  comeri  BojBzard's  Bay,  is  85 
miles  long,  bat  it  lessens  in  width  from  10  miles  to  1  ndle.  The 
innermost  comer  is  divided  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  by  an  isthnras  5  miles 
in  width.  This  bay  is  yery  much  indented  by  small  but  serviceable 
bays  on  both  shores ;  it  is  shallow,  especially  towards  its  inner  part, 
yet  vessels  of  considerable  dranght  ascend  to  Ney^  Bedford,  16  or  17 
miles  from  its  entrance.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  On  the  east 
of  Bozzards  Bay  begins  Cape  Cod  Peniosnla,  which  first  stretches 
ftom  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  east,  85  miles,  varying  in  widtii 
from  8  to  20  miles :  it  then  changes  its  direction  to  north  and  north- 
west,  for  about  80  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  2}  miles,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Cod.  The  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  and 
north  of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.  In  Buzzards  Bay  and  in  Nan- 
tucket Bay  it  rises  from  8}  to  4  feet,  and  in  Oape  Cod  Bay  to  16  feet. 
■  Cape  Cod  Peninsula  incloses  the  southern  portion  of  a  large  bay, 
which  is  generally  odled  Massachusetts  Bay,  though  that  name  is  now 
limited  to  the  northern  portion  of  it,  and  the  southern,  which  is 
inclosed  by  the  peninsula^  is  called  Banistable  Bay,  or  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
This  large  bay  extends  northward  to  Cape  Anne  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  55  miles  long  from  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west, and  25  miles  in  width.  From  Capo  Cod  to  Cape  Anne  it  is  open 
44  miles  to  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  important  harboura  of 
Plymouth,  Boston,  and  Salem.  Korth  of  Cape  Anno  the  shores  are 
somewhat  high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Kantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  4  miles 
wide,  rises  to  a  very  moderate  height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is 
almost  entirely  sterile,  and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  con- 
stitutes, with  some  smaUer  islands  adjoining  it,  a  separate  county, 
having  a  population  of  8452  in  1850.  Martha's  Vineyard  is  about  16 
miles  long  and  8  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth :  the  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  sandy,  but  productive  in  some  places.  Together  with 
some  smaller  islands  lying  near  it,  Martha's  Vinevard  constitutes 
Duke's  County,  which  in  1850  contained  4540  hihabitantSr  The  wide 
bay  which  is  inclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  south,  and  by  Cape  Cod 
Peninsula  on  the  north,  is  called  Nantucket  Bfty. 

The  surface  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula  consistii  of  two  inclined  plains, 
which  attain  some  elevation  where  tbev  meet.  Between  Hyannaa 
Harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  level  is  about  80  feet  above  low- 
water  in  Nantucket  Bay ;  but  on  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  penin- 
sula to  the  continent,  it  is  only  40  feet.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is 
sandy  and  light,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  cultivated  with  great 
induatiy.  Much  of  this  peninsula  however  is  quite  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. The  country  along  the  western  side  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  the 
shoras  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  soil.  At  the  back  of  this 
Jevel  tract  is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  districts  extends 
nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  Biver.  Its  surfkoe  is  agreeably  diversified  by  bills  and 
depressions.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  deep  and  strong,  and  cultivated 
with  much  care.  In  this  part  some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  highest.  Mount  Wachuset,  attaining  2021  feet.  Hills  of 
smaller  elevation  extend  towards  the  Connecticut  River,  but  they 
approach  the  banks  of  the  river  only  near  Northampton  and  Hadley. 
North  and  south  of  these  places  the  Connecticut  runs  through  a 
valley  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  which  is  covered  by  an  alluvium  of 
great  fertility.  West  of  it  the  country  immediately  rises  into  high 
hills,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  moontains ;  Berkshire, 
the  most  western  district  of  the  state,  being  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  two  continuous  ridges  of  the  Qreen  Mountains,  called  the 
Hoosio  and  Tagbkannuc  ridgea,  whose  more  elevated  parts  are  above 
3000  feet  high :  the  highest  point  is  the  Saddle  Mountain  8600  feet 
The  valleys  of  this  district  have  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Hydrography^  CofnmuniecUioru, — Massachusetts  is  In  every  part  well 
watered ;  but  the  streams  are  valuable  rather  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  as  affording  abundant  mill-power  than  for  navigation.  The 
western  and  mountainous  region  is  traversed  by  the  HoutatoniCt 
which  rises  near  the  north-westei-n  comer  of  the  state,  and  traverses  it 
by  a  southern  course  of  nearly  50  miles,  \^hen  it  enters  Connecticut ; 
it  is  a  very  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Connecticut  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire,  and  traverses 
it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  including  its  numerous  bends.  By 
means  of  short  canals  carried  round  its  falls  it  has  been  rendered  navi- 
gable for  the  whole  of  its  course  in  Massachusetts.  [CoNNScncnr.] 
No  considerable  river  falls  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  Jiiver, 
which  falls  into  Boston  Harbour,  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  80  miles,  is  navigable  for  about  8  miles  for  laige  boats,  the 
tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  The  Merrimac  rises  in  New  Hampshire 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  White  Mountains,  north  of  44**  N.  lat,, 
and  runs  nearly  due  south,  50  miles,  when  it  receives  a  branch  from 
Winnepiseogee  Lake,  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  south-south-east,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  Nashua  River  from  the  south-south-west.  Below  the 
junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimac  turns  east  and  then  north- 
east for  about  40  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course 
of  more  than  150  miles.  In  its  natural  state  the  Merrimac  opposed 
^reat  impediments  to  navigation,  but  by  means  of  short  canals  carried 
round  the  several  Mia  and  rapids,  an  uninterrapted  navigation  has 


been  effected  8«  far  up  the  river  as  Concord  in  New  Hampshira    The 
tide  ascends  to  Haverhill,  18  miles  frx)m  its  mouth. 

The  state  possessss  several  canals,  but  since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways they  are  comparatively  little  employed  for  commerehil  purposes. 
The  waters  of  some  of  them  have  been  rendered  available  for  mill- 
power.  The  following  are  the  chief  canals ;  there  are  numerous  short 
ones  for  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  &a  The  Middlesex  Canal 
begins  at  Charlestown  opposite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimac ;  the  length  is  27  miles.  By  it  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The 
Blackstoue  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  (which  is  about  half  way 
between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  River)  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  47  miles,  of  which  16  miles  are  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hamp- 
shire and  Hampden  Canal,  22  miles  long,  branches  off  from  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Northampton,  and  unites  with  the  Farmington 
Canal  at  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  adopt  the  railway; 
and  the  railway  system  is  still  more  complete  than  in  any  other  state, 
nearly  every  place  of  any  importance  being  now  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  the  trading  centres  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  whole  length  of  railways  in  the  state  at  the  commencement  of 
1854  was  about  1800  miles.  Main  lines  extend  through  the  state 
ftrom  Boston  through  Worcester  to  Albany,  and  to  Troy  on  the  Hudson, 
placing  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the  great  districts  of  tiie 
lakes  and  the  frir  west  Others  of  equal  importance  extend  from  Boston 
and  Worcester  through  the  manufacturing  and  conamerdal  districts 
into  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Otology^  MinercUogyy  &e, — The  Oreen  Mountain  districts  of  the 
western  part  and  the  Alleghany  districts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
state,  comprise  rocks  of  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  formations,  includ- 
ing granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  slates,  primitive  marble,  serpentine,  &c 
Extending  northwaxd  from  the  head  of  Namiganset  Bay  is  a  bed  of 
Upper  Ctfboniferous  strata,  or  coal  measures,  including  a  small  basin 
of  anthracite  coal,  which  extends. into  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  "especially  remarkable 
for  its  geographical  position,  and  the  metamorphic  phenomena  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  at  the  epoch  of  the  granitic  and  porphyrittc 
eruptions  that  gave  birth  to  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany."  The  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River  where  it  crosses  this  state  is  occupied  by 
strata  of  new  red-sandstone,  with  intruded  copper  trap.  The  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cod  and  the  connected  islands  are  of  tertiary  formation. 
Both  miocene  and  pliocene  strata  have  been  identified  in  the  islands 
of  Martha's  Viney^  and  Nantucket. 

Massachusetts  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  but  abounds  in  valuable 
building  stones,  the  working  of  which  forms  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  state.  Iron  is  the  mineral  most  worked.  It  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  state  in  the  form  of  bog-iron,  and  iron 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron.  Anthracite  coal  is  somewhat  extensively 
obtained  west  of  the  Taunton  River.  Lead  mines  are  worked  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Plumbago,  found  at  Worcester  and  Stock- 
bridgB,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  and  crucibles. 
Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Connecticut  valley  district  Veins  of 
fibrous  gypsum,  gypsum  in  masses,  and  salt-springs  occur  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  district.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  dav,  is  abundant.  Alum 
is  obtained  ftvm  the  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vmeyard.  The  granite 
of  Massachusetts  is  of  fine  quality;  it  is  largely  quarried  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  but  that  obtained  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  being 
in  great  request  for  public  buildings,  is  exported  to  every  Atlantic  port. 
The  gneiss  also  yields  an  excellent  building  stone.  The  primary  lima- 
stone  of  Berk^ire  affords  a  white  marble,  which  admits  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  best 
known  buildings  in  the  Union.  Serpentine,  suitable  for  ornamental 
building  purposes,  lA  quarried  in  Middlefield,  Westfield,  Newbury,  and 
elsewhere.  Slate  for  roofing  is  obtained  in  several  places.  Peat; 
available  for  fuel,  occurs  in  many  parts  where  wood  is  scarce. 

Climate  ;  Prodvtetioru. — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  leas  tztremfi 
than  that  of  the  states  lying  immediately  north  of  it ;  yet  it  is  mudi 
colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  the  southern  districts  o£ 
Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude  amounts  to  about  9  de- 
grees.   The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20**  below  to  100^  above 
zero.  The  annual  mean  temperature,  as  taken  at  the  observatory  of  Har- 
vard College,  deduced  from  12  yeara  observations,  is  47'24''  Fahr.    The 
winter  commences  about  the  middle  of  December  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  March.    During  winter  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  Uie  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  loaded  waggons.    The 
spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of  May.    The  summer  is  hot,  and  at 
tne  sohitice  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  77**  eveiy  day  for  a 
month  and  more;  sometimes  it  attains  in  the  night  100  ;  it  Some- 
times descends  to  60%  whilst  at  noon  it  is  90°.    The  summer  lasts 
to  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  colder. 
The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north-west  and  north.    The  north- 
west wind  prevails,  except  during  the  summer,  when  the  wind  blows 
mostly  from  the  south  or  south-westk      The  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  more  than  40  inchea 

Ab  Massachusetts  was  early  settled  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface 
ia  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other  states,  and  agriculture  has 
been  more  improved.  The  farms  generally  average  from  100  to  200 
acres.    The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  maizsi  wheftt,  oata 
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rye,  potstoes,  hops,  besoa  and  other  Togetablea,  and  pumpkina^  which 
laat  are  naed  aa  food  for  awine  and  catUe.  Foreata  still  cover  a  con- 
■iderable  portion  of  the  aurface.  In  the  plaina  the  white  pine  growa 
on  a  Boil  oonaiating  of  light  loam,  and  the  yeUow-pine  on  aand  and 
graTeL  The  hilly  and  mountainona  oonnti^  proaaoea  oak,  walnut, 
bin^  maple^  aah,  cedar,  cheny,  and  cheatnut^  In  the  valleya  and  on 
the  hanka  of  the  riyera  there  are  elm,  cheny,  maple,  and  aapen.  Some 
marahy  placea  are  covered  mostly  with  white  cedar.  All  the  fruit-trees 
of  England  are  cultivated. 

CatUe  are  of  a  good  sise  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  west 
of  Coxmecticnt  Biver.  Fish  abound  in  the  riven  and  in  the  aea.  The 
whale  Eshery  in  the  aea  between  Maaaachusetta  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
'Newfoundland  is  still  important,  though  the  laiger  kinds  of  whalea 
have  disappeared.  The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on 
the  banka  near  Nantucket  ia  very  important^  aa  is  also  that  of 
mackerel. 

Manuftxetwrei,  Commerce^  Ac* — ^The  manu&ctures  of  this  state  are 
mora  considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if  its 
extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  important  branchea 
are  the  constniction  of  vessels,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  of  iron,  paper,  leather,  and  glass ;  sperm-oil,  candles,  and  soap ; 
sugar;  boots  and  shoes;  rope  and  cordsige;  lumber  and  wooden 
ware  ;  carriagea  and  railway  cars ;  cutlery ;  machineiy,  engines, 
and  agricultural  implements  and  tools;  cabinet  ware;  tobacco  and 
snuff;  spirits;  straw-bonnets,  hate,  and  all  the  ordinary  artidea  of 
domestic  use. 

The  commercial  relations  of  this  state  with  foreign  countries  and 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  extensive  and  important.  The  most 
important  articles  of  export  are  dried  and  salt  fijah,  train  and  sper- 
maceti oils,  salted  beef,  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather,  and  cotton-goods. 
The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial  goods,  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with 
the  manu£Bu;tured  goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen ; 
and  iron  from  Bussia  and  Sweden ;  a  considerable  trade  is  also  carried 
on  with  China,  BrazU,  and  the  West  Indies.  Massachusetts  has  a 
larger  import  trade  than  any  state  of  the  Union,  exc«>t  New  York : 
in  the  export  trade  it  is  exceeded  by  New  York,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama.  The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1852,  were  valued 
at  33,504,789  doUi^  The  exports  for  the  same  period  were  valued 
at  1 6,546,4  99  dollars,  of  which  domestic  produce  amounted  to  14,144,001 
dollars,  and  foreign  produce  to  2,402,498  doUaia.  The  whale,  cod, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  are  important  branches  of  the  industiy  of 
the  state. 

JHvmcns,  Towns,  Se. — ^Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties. 
Boston,  noticed  in  a  separate  article,  is  the  political  capital,  the  com- 
merdal  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  importaiit  city  in 
the  New  England  states.  The  following  are  the  other  more  important 
towns ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850,  but  the  Census  Beport  does  not 
yrery  dearly  distinguish  between  the  population  of  the  towns  here 
called  villages,  and  that  of  the  townsnips,  which  in  this  as  in  some 
of  the  other  states,  are  called  '  towns ': — 

Andover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Boston :  population,  6945.  The  town  contains  several  churches  and 
schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  one  of  the  chief 
theological  colleges  in  the  Union.  There  are  considerable  manufactories 
and  mills,  for  which  there  is  abundant  water-power.  Bcamttdble,  on 
Barnstable  Bay,  62  miles  S.K  from  Boston :  population,  4902.  It  is  a  busy 
sea-port  town,  and  the  capital  of  Barnstable  county,  and  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  churches,  and  schools.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  connected  with  the  fishing  trade.  Ccmbridge,  population  15,215, 
and  ChaHeatoum,  population  17,216,  two  of  the  faigest  suburbs  of 
Boston:  the  places  are  connected  by  bridges.  ITiey contain  many 
excellent  pubuo  buildings,  manufacturing  and  commexxdal  establish- 
ments, and  literary  institutions.  Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University  and  observatory ;  Charlestown  of  the  state  prison,  and  a 
United  States  navy  yard.  At  the  back  of  Charlestown  is  Breed's  Hill, 
better  known  as  Bunker^s  HUl,  the  scene  of  a  noted  skirmish  between 
the  English  and  American  forces  in  1775 ;  the  site  is  marked  by  a 
granite  obelisk.  £dgariown,  on  the  east  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
tiie  capital  of  Duke's  county,  population  1990,  has  a  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  business  connected  with 
the  whale  fishing  and  coasting  trade.  Fall  River,  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  port  of  entry,  is  buil^  on  the  Fall  Biver,  the  outlet  of 
Watuppa  Pond,  at  the  confluence  of  Taunton  Biver,  46  miles  S.  fiwm 
Boston :  population,  11,524.  Fall  Biver  village  which  had  only  1594 
inhabitants  in  1820,  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  ihe  chief  mauufaoturing 
centres  of  the  state.  It  has  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
print  and  bleaching  works,  iron  foundries,  boot  and  shoe  manufactories^ 
&C. ;  9i^es  on  some  foreign  and  an  extensive  coasting  trade;  and  is 
lai^ely  engaged  in  the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  FUchbwry,  on 
the  Nashua  Biver,  42  miles  W.N.  W.  from  Boston :  population,  5120.  The 
town  has  of  late  years  grown  into  considerable  importance  from  having 
become  a  great  railway  centre,  several  of  the  principal  lines  forming  a 
junction  here.  The  Nashua  Biver  affords  a  great  amount  of  water- 
power,  and  there  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  paper- 
mills,^  &&,  in  the^  town  and  its  vicinity.  Qranite  of  fine  quality  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gloucester,  situated  on  Cape  Anne,  27 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Boston,  population  7786,  has  a  good  harbour  open 


at  all  seasons.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  oommeroe,  ship- 
building; and  the  fiaheries.  Lowell,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  Biver,  26  milea  K.  from  Boston : 
population,  83,383.  Lowell  is  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  New  Fingland,  and  ia  commonly  designated  in  American 
works  'the  Manchester  of  America.'  The  spot  on  which  Lowell  is 
built  was  in  1821  sdected  aa  the  site  on  which  to  erect  some  extensive 
cotton-miUs.  The  village,  then  known  aa  East  Chelmsford,  contained 
200  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  great  amount  of  water-power  rendered 
available  by  the  enlargement  of  the  PawtndLet  Cana],  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Merrimac  Canal,  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  manu- 
facturing operations;  and  in  1826  a  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted,  erecting  the  village  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  LowelL  At 
ita  incorporation  Lowell  contained  17,633  inhabitants ;  in  1850  as  we 
have  seen  it  had  33,383;  and  in  1853  it  is  said  to  have  had  over  40,000 
inhabitants.  In  March  1836  Lowell  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The 
factories  are  chiefly  the  property  of  companies,  or  corporations.  In 
1850  it  had  10  companiea  making  cotton  or  woollen  good&  These 
companies  posseaaed  40  mills,  with  a  capital  of  12,500,000  dollars ; 
and  employed  2802  males,  and  8254  females ;  working  9906  looms,  and 
325,520  spindles.  There  were  besides  a  bleaching  company,  which  em- 

?loyed  220  hands ;  and  a  machine  making  company,  which  employed 
00  hands.  The  females  empbyed  in  the.  miUs  are  lodged  and  boarded 
in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  careful  provision  is  made  for 
their  personal  comfort,  and  mond  superintendence ;  and  these  arrange- 
ments and  the  superior  educational  facilities  afforded  to  the  work- 
people generally  have  attracted  much  attention  in  this  countzy  as  well  aa 
in  America.  The  '  female  operatives '  of  Lowell  for  some  years  pub- 
lished a  monthly  periodical  entitied ''  The  Lowell  Offering,  a  Repository 
of  Original  Articles,  written  exclusively  by  Females  actively  employed  in 
the  BlSlls,"  which  displaye4  a  very  respectable  amount  of  knowledge, 
tact^  and  skill  in  writing.  Besides  the  companies'  mills  there  are 
factories  belonging  to  individuals,  which  employ  about  1500  hands  : 
they  consist  of  paper*,  powder-,  planing-,  and  batting-mills,  foundries, 
&C.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  several  good  buildinga. 
The  principal  public  edifices  are,  the  court-house^  the  market-house, 
the  mechanics  hall,  hospital,  &a  There  are  23  churches,  a  city  high 
school,  10  grammar  schools,  and  46  primary  schools,  two  savings 
banks,  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  iustitutiona  Four  rail- 
ways diverge  from  the  city.  Lynn,  a  city  and  port,  on  the  north  side 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  10  miles  N.  by  K  from  Boston,  population 
14,257,  contauis  15  churches,  10  school-houses,  an  academy,  several 
literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions,  two  savings  banks. 
Insurance  offices,  banks,  &a  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  for  which  Lynn  has  long  been 
fiLmous.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  city  89  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  was  10,058. 
Marhlehead,  also  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  occupies  the  peninsula  between 
Salem  and  Nahant  harbours,  about  4  miles  N.K  frx>m  Lynn,  and  14 
miles  from  Boston :  population,  6167.  It  is  a  busy  fishing  town,  with 
a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Coasting  steamers  call 
here  several  times  daily.  Nantucket,  on  the  north  side  of  Nantucket 
Island,  90  miles  S.S.E.  from  Boston :  population,  8452.  The  village 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  is  6  miles  long,  and 
almost  entirely  land-locked.  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  and  on  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  land  at  its  entrance,  which  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
apart^  are  two  li^hthousea.  Nantucket  was  the  first  place  in  America 
which  engaged  m  the  whale  fishery,  and  is  still  more  largely  engaged 
in  it  thsjQ  any  other  town  in  the  Union  except  New  Bedford.  New 
Bedford,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  county, 
on  the  right  biuik  of  the  Acushuet,  4  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Buzzards  Bay,  51  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boston :  population,  16,443. 
It  is  built  on  ground  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  river,  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  a  town-hall,  the  custom-house,  court-house, 
several  diurches,  the  Friends'  Academy  for  Ladies,  &a  The  harbour 
is  spacious,  and  affords  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  size. 
New  Bedford  is  the  principal  entrepdt  of  the  United  States  whale 
fishery;  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
belong  to  this  port  The  business  of  the  city  is  chiefly  connected 
with  the  whale  fishery;  the  manufactories  are  of  oil  and  candles,  cord- 
age, iron-hoops,  copper  and  iron  rivets,  and  Prussian  blue ;  there  are  ex- 
tensive cooperages.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  railway  connects  the  city  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  state.  Newburyport,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Essex  county,  is  built  on  rising  ground,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Merrimac,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  34  miles  N.N.K  from  Boston : 
population,  9572.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built  The 
chief  public  buildings  are — a  custom-houBe,  a  court-house,  jail,  10 
churches  (in  one  of  which,  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Geoige  Whitfield,  who  died  at  Newburyport) ;  a 
lyceum,  an  academy,  a  high  school,  an  endowed  classical  school,  and 
several  primary  schools.  Five  laige  cotton-factories  are  in  the  town. 
The  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  being,  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
but  the  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar.  Some  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on,  but  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  of 
more  importance.  Northampton,  the  capital  of  Hampshire  county,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut^  81  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Boston : 
population,  5278.    The  town  ia  regularly  laid  out,  contiuns  man/ 
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handsome  buildings,  nnd  steads  in  the  midst  of  a  district  celebrated 
alike  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.    It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  8  churches,  schools,  &o.    There 
are  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  riboivis,  &c.    A 
fine  bridge  above  1000  feet  long  crosses  the  Connecticut,  and  connects 
Northampton  with  Hadley,  celebrated  for  its  manu£acture  of  brooms, 
and  for  the  tobacco  and  broom-corn  grown  in  its  vicinity.    PUitifidd, 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  120 
miles  W.  from  Boston :  population,  5872.    The  to?m,  which  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  has  a  square  of  four  acres  in  the  centre,  on  the  mdes  of 
which  the  principal  buildings  are  placed.    It  contains  seyeral  churches 
and  schools,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  fta    The  supply  of 
water-power  is  large,  and  there  are  a  cotton-futory,  several  tanneries, 
grist-  and  saw-mills,  a  brewery,  &e.    The  Western  railway  passes 
through  Pittsfield ;  the  Housatonic  line  terminates  and  the  ^ttsGeld 
and  North  Adams  line  commences  here.    Plymouth,  a  port  of  entry, 
and  the  capital  of  Plymouth  county,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Plymouth  Harbour,  35  miles  S.B.  from  Boston:  population,  6024. 
Plymouth  is  celebrated  in  American  history  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  Nonconformist  settlers,  or  'Pilgrim  Fathers,'  as  they  are  now 
commonly  designated,  who  arrived  here  on  December  22nd,  1620,  and 
formed  tiie  first  settlement  in  New  England.    The  town  is  compactly 
built ;  the  dwelling-houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  the  public 
buildings  are  substantial  and  handsome  straotures.    Besides  the  usual 
county  buildings  there  are  6  churches  and  several  schools,  and  a  fine 
granite  edifice  called  Pilgrim  HalL    Plymouth  has  some  manufactures, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  and  in  ship-building; 
but  the  principal  dependence  is  on  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
Quincpt  on  the  south  side  of  Boston  Harbour,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Boston, 
population  5017,  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  granite  quarries,  which 
employ  above  1000  men,  and  furnish  granite  for  the  buildings  of  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.    There  are  also  considerable 
manufactories.    Jioxhuryf  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Boston,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land :  population,  18,364.    Roxbury, 
though  incorporated  as  a  distinct  city,  is  so  closely  united  with  Boston 
in  all  respects  as  to  be  in  effect  a  suburb  of  it.    Extensive  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here  of  cordage,  carpets,  worsted  and  silk  goods, 
patent  leather,  India-rubber  goods,  iron-castings,  railway-iron,  steam- 
engines  and  boilers,  lead,  whit^lead,  chemical  preparations,  turpentine, 
shoes,  hate,  &c.    Salem,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Essex  county,  is  built  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  on  Salem  Harbour, 
Massachusette  Bay,  14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Boston :  population, 
20,264.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  many  of   the  public 
buildings  are  substantial  and  handsome  structures.    The  principal  are 
— the  city-hall ;  the  custom-house ;  market-house ;  almshouse ;  jail ; 
mechanics-hall;   museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  which 
oonteins  an  excellent  collection  of  works  of  nature  and  art ;  athenseum ; 
hall  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  20  churches ;  and  numerous  schools    An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  water.    The  manufactories 
are  on  an  extensive  scale :  they  consist  of  cotton  faotories,  cordage  and 
twine  factories,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  shops,  chemical 
works,  manufactories  of  patent  leather,  booto  and  shoes,  fta    The 
harbour  admito  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  unload  at  the 
wharfs.    There  is  some  foreign  trade,  though  less  than  foimerly ;  the 
coasting  trade  is  important,  and  some  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries.     Five  lines  of  railway  diveige  from  Salem. 
Springfidd,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Hampden  county,  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  81  mUea  W.S.W.  (98  miles  by  railway)  from 
Boston :  population,  11,766.    Main-street,  in  which  are  the  principal 
business  establishmente,  the  public  buildings,  the  leading  hotels,  and 
the  railway  stetion,  is  very  wide,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  for 
above  two  miles ;  it  is  intersected  by  other  streate  at  right  angles. 
Four  of  the  great  lines  -of  railway  meet  at  Springfield,  and  the  city 
has  in  consequence  become  an  important  centre  of  travel  and  traffic ; 
and  numerous  hotels,  several  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.    The  public  buUdings 
are — the  court-house  and  other  county  buildings;  12  churches,  some 
of  which  are  of  elegant  design ;  several  schools ;  and  the  United  Stetes 
armoury  and  arsenal    The  manufactures  of  Springfield  consist  of  loco- 
motives, railway  cars,  and  railway  machinery ;  steam-engines  and  boilers ; 
fire-arms;  sheetings,  sattinets,  &c.    TawnUm^  on  the  Taunton  River,  28 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boston,  population  10,441,  contains  a  court-house, 
10  churchen,  several  schools,  &a     The  place  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer,  and  there  are  several  good  hotels  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.    Railway  cars,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  castings  are 
largely  made ;  and  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  printing-cloths, 
Britannia-metal  ware,  nails,  &a    The  Taunton  is  navigable  for  sloops 
of  50  tens  up  to  the  village.    Bmnch  railways  connect  Taunton  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  stete.     Wcrcetier,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Worcester  coimty,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone 
River,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  45  miles 
W.aW.  from  Boston  by  railway :  population  20,271  in  1853.    The  city 
is  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  some  of 
the  public  buildixigs  are  of  a  superior  order.    The  principal  thorough- 
fare, Main-street,  is  about  two  miles  long,  broad,  straight,  and  lined 
with  trees;  it  contains  the«  chief  public  buildings,  churches,  hotels, 
and  private  residenoes.    Outside  the  city  are  the  state  lunatic  asylum 


on  the  east,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
the  south-wesK  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  city  and  ite  suburbs.  Five  important  lines  of 
railway  meet  at  Worcester. 

Government,  j^—ThA  first  state  constitution  was  framed  in  1780, 
and  amended  in  1821  after  the  separation  of  Maine,  which  had  pre- 
viously formed  a  part  of  Massachusette.  Since  that  time  it  has 
undergone  several  modifications.  By  the  constitution  as  it  now  stends, 
the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age 
(paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship  excepted),  who  has  resided 
the  past  year  in  the  stete,  and  the  past  six  mont^  in  the  place  of 
voting ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  any  state  or  county  tex  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Court, 
consiste  of  a  Senate  of  40  members  :  and  a  House  of  Representetives, 
consisting  of  members  varying  iu  number  according  to  a  certain  ratio 
of  representetion,  but  at  present  (1854)  consisting  of  856  members. 
The  members  of  both  houses,  as  also  the  governor,  are  elected 
annually. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state,  absolute  and  contingent,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1853  was  6,685,705  dollars;  but  of  thu  5,049,555  dollars 
represented  the  **  liability  of  the  stete  for  scrip  loaned  to  the  various 
railways,"  leaving  as  the  debt  of  Massachusette  on  ite  own  account 
the  sum  of  1,636,149  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  stete  for  the 
year  ending  January  1st,  1853  (including  a  balance  of  76,822  dollars 
on  hand  from  1852,  and  a  temporary  loan  of  550,000  dollars  borrowed 
in  anticipation  of  revenue)  was  1,781,703  dollars ;  the  totel  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  (including  475,000  dollars,  loans  repaid)  was 
1,515,559  dollars.  The  "  ordinary  revenue  "  for  the  year  was  598,170 
dollars,  the  ordinary  expenditure  674,222  dollars.  The  stete  militia 
in  1852  was  composed  of  122,343  men,  of  whom  550  were  commissioned 
officers. 

Mittory, — This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  probably  dis- 
covered by  John  Cabot  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  though 
visited  several  times  during  the  following  century,  no  settlomeut  was 
made.  The  first  specific  account  of  the  countiy  was  conteined  in 
the  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew  (Josnold,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  1602  and  discovered  the  promontory  which  he  called  Cape 
Cod.  The  descriptions  of  the  country,  written  by  John  Brereton, 
Gabriel  Archer,  and  Gosnold  himself,  excited  much  interest,  and  a 
company  was  chartered  by  James  L  in  1606,  to  which  this  country 
was  granted  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  The  first  settlement 
however  was  only  formed  in  1620  at  Plymouth,  by  about  120  families 
of  Nonconformiste,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  constitution,  and  took  an  oath  to  keep 
it.  It  afterwards  became  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of  the 
stete.  The  first  regular  house  of  representetives  was  organised  in 
1639.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow  in  the  beginning, 
especially  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  which  the  inhabitante  were 
subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  before  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration.  Though  they  were  relieved 
by  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus 
promoted,  ite  population  in  1730  did  not  exceed  120,000  individuals. 
In  the  revolutionaxy  war  Massachiisette  took  a  leading  part,  by 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  English  government,  and  creating  a 
military  force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton in  Massachusetts.  Massachusette  formed  one  of  the  13  original 
stetes  of  the  Union :  it  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stetes, 
February  the  6th,  1788. 

MASSIAa    [Cantal.] 

MASSILIA.    [Marsbille.] 

MASSILLARUUES.    [H^bault.] 

MASSOWAH.     [Abtssin  i  a.] 

MASULIPATAM.    [Hindustan.] 

MATAMOROS.    [Mexico.] 

MATAPAN,  CAPE.    [Laconica.] 

MATARO.    [CataluiJa.] 

MATE  Lie  A.    [Maoerata-e-Cauerino.I 

MATERA.    [Basilicata.] 

MATLOCK,  Derbyshire,  a  watering-place  in  the  parish  of  Matlock, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  53**  V  N.  lat^^ 
1'  32'  W.  long.,  distent  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Derby,  144 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  148^  miles  by  the  North- 
western and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  4010.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Matlock  Bath,  as  the  town  is  still  frequently  called,  Ib  situated  in  » 
deep  and  narrow  valley.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  The  church,  erected  in  1842,  stands  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation ;  it  has  a  spire  129  feet  high.  The  Independente 
have  a  chapeL  Visitors  are  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the  hot  and 
mineral  springs.  The  hot  springs  have  a  temperature  of  68°,  and  con* 
tain  much  froe  carbonic  acid.  The  only  manufacture  is  of  vases, 
tazze,  and  other  elegances  which  are  made  from  the  fluor-spar  and 
Derbyshiro  marbles.  Thero  are  several  caves  and  '  petrifying  springs' 
Baths,  hotels,  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
ara  numerous  and  handsome.  Matlock  High  Tor  is  a  precipitous 
Umestone  rook,  rising  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  806  feet.    Matlock 
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TilUge  ifl  muoh  older  than  Katlock  Bath,  from  which  it  is  two  miles 
diBtant  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  lead-mines  and 
Quanies. 

MATTO  GROSSO.    [Brazil.] 

MAUBEUGE.    [Kord.] 

MAUCHLINE.    rATBSHniE.] 

MAUGNIO.    [HfeRAULT.] 

MAULEON.    [Ptben^es,  Basses.] 

MAURA,  SANTA.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

MAURE.      [iLLB-ET-VlLAniB.] 

MAURE,  SAINTK    [Indbe-et-Loibe.] 

MAURIAC.    [Cantal.] 

MAURITA'XIA,  or  MAURETA'NIA,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  inhabitants  Mauri  or  Maurusii,  was  bounded  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  Gsetuli,  and  K  by 
Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part  of  Marooco  and 
the  western  part  of  Algiers.  The  countty  of  the  Mauri  was  originally 
separated  from  that  of  the  Masssesyli  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo),  or 
Mulucha  (Plin.,  y.  1),  the  modem  Multoia;  but  the  Roman  provioce 
of  Mauritania  included  the  country  inhabited  by  both  these  people. 

Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  little  or  no  know- 
ledge ot  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that  time  the  ruler. 
(Sallust,  'Bell.  Jugurth.,'  c.  19.)  Mauritania  was  afterwards  given  by 
Augustus  to  Juba  II.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been 
erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  died  about  a.d.  17,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemecus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula. 
Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into  two  provinces  by 
Claudius  {a.d.  43);  which  were  called  respectively  Mauritania  Tingitana 
and  Mauritania  Cissariensia  (Dion  Cassius,  Ix.).  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tingis  {Tangier),  was 
divided  from  the  other  province  Csesariensis  by  the  Molocath ;  and 
Cicoariensis  was  separated  from  Numidia  by  the  Ampsagas  ( Wad-el" 
£ebir),  Mauritania  Csesariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into 
two  provinces :  the  western  part  retained  Uie  name  of  Cseaarienais, 
but  the  eastern  was  called  SitiflensiB,  from  Sitifi  {Setif),  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Mauritania  contained  many  towns  of  consideAible  importance  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal  in  Mauritania  Tingitana 
were,  Ruaadir  {Melillah),  a  sea-port  and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the 
Molocath ;  Tingis  (Tangier)^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
which  received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  Csesar 
(Dion,  xlviii.),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius  (Pliny, 
V.  1);  Zilis  or  Zelis  (Arxilla),  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
under  the  name  of  Julia  Constantia  Zilis,  and  placed  imder  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Bsetica  in  Spain  (Pliny,  v.  1) :  it  was 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes 
by  Strabo,  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (i.  5) ;  Linx,  Lixus,  or  Linga  {Al- 
Arauh),  a  Roman  colony,  82  Roman  miles  S.  from  Zilis,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name  now  Wad-al-Khos.  Banasa,  a  Roman 
colony,  50  Roman  miles  S.  from  lixus,  situated  on  the  Subur  (SAoo) ; 
and,  60  miles  S.  from  the  Subur,  Sala  (Salee,  or  Sla),  of  which  thei'e 
are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Ciesariensis  were  :— Salda,  Sarda,  or 
Salde,  a  sea-port  and  a  Roman  colony,  which  divided  the  kingdom  of 
Juba  from  the  province  of  Numidia  (Strabo) ;  Julia  Ccosarea  (<^«riAa^), 
situated  on  the  coast  west  of  Saldse,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was 
originally  called  lol  (Strabo;  Pliny,  v.  1>;  Siga  (Takumbrit),  which 
Pliny  (v.  1)  erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain ;  and  in  the 
interior,  south-west  of  Cirta,  the  important  town  of  Sitifi  (5cf»/),  a 
Roman  colony. 

The  physical  features,  &a  of  Mauritania  are  described  under 
AlqIrix  and  Marocco. 

MAURITIUS,  formerly  Isle  de  France,  an  island  and  a  British 
settlement,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  20*"  and  20^  34' 
S.  lat,  67'  20'  and  67'  46'  E.  long.  The  greatest  length,  north  to 
south,  is  88  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  east  to  west,  is  27  miles ;  the 
circumference  is  about  120  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  s^are  miles. 
The  population  in  1851  was  180,823;  the  emancipated  shives  and 
their  families  numbered  48,830.  The  general  population,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Indians  and  emancipated  slaves,  was  54,497.  The 
white  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  descendants  of 
French  ikmilies,  and  they  speak  the  French  language. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  generally  running  parallel 
to  the  shores  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  furlong  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur  ten  or  twelve 
breaks,  by  most  of  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  reach 
the  island.  The  interior  of  the  island  contains  numerous  hills  and 
mountains,  mostly  isolated.  The  most  elevated  are  near  Cape  Brabant 
on  the  south-east  coast,  where  they  rise  to  about  8000  feet,  and  near 
Port  Louis  on  the  north-east  coast  The  motmtain  called  Peter  Botte, 
which  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  has  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  The 
origin  of  the  island  is  obviously  Tolcanio.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
generally  shallow. 

The  hilly  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island  are  covered  with 
trees,  but  there  is  no  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  ebony  wood 
is  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  iron-wood  and  red-wood  are  valuable. 
There  are  coeoamut  palms,  tamarind-trees,  mangroves,  and  bamboos. 

The  rainy  season  laate  from  Novembfir  to  Mareh  or  April    Tht 


dUmate  is  damp  through  a  oonsiderabls  portion  of  the  year.  In  the 
dry  season  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-east  The  highest 
temperature  is  about  87°  Fahr.^  the  lowest  60%  the  mean  annual  tem^ 
perature  78%  The  island  is  periodically  exposed  to  tempestuous 
weather,  and  is  oooaaionally  visited  by  terrific  hurricanes. 

Yams,  cassava,  and  maixe,  are  cultivated  for  food.  Esculent  roots 
and  vegetables,  European  as  well  as  tropical,  thrive  well  and  abun* 
dantlv;  wheat  and  rice  are  raised.  The  best  fruits  are  mangoes, 
shaddocks,  and  pine-apples. 

Sugar  is  almost  the  only  object  of  enltivation  for  export  Improve- 
ments have  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture.  The  sugar 
crop  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to  75,000  tons.  Silk-worms  are 
reared,  but  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  smalL 

Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  hted  in  the  island.  Mules  and  asses  are 
principally  used  for  the  saddle.  Cattle  are  scarce,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  good  pastura  Cattle  are  imported  from  Madagascar ;  goats 
and  sheep  are  numerous  on  the  island;  hogs  abound,  and  form  a 
material  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 

Port  limiSf  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  near  the  north- 
western extremity,  on  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  in  20**  9'  S.  hit,  67"  29' 
E.  long.  A  reef  runs  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  inlet^  passing  close 
to  Tonnelier  Island,  a  coral  rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor 
when  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  capacious, 
and  during  the  fine  season  is  perfectly  safe.  The  town  is  built  at  its 
extreme  south-western  comer.  In  1850  it  was  constituted  a  municipal 
corporation.  The  town  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
citadel,  completed  in  1843,  good  barracks,  a  new  court-house,  bazaar, 
a  royal  college,  a  theatre,  and  at  a  short  distance  an  hospital  There 
are  a  library  containing  more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French,  a 
good  botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  The 
harbour  and  town  are  well  fortified. 

On  the  eastern  coast  is  Grand  Port,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance 
is  difiQcult,  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only  be  entered 
and  left  with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tack.  It  is  not  much 
frequented.  MakdHmrg  is  a  small  town  on  the  south-east  ooast^ 
with  a  good  harbour,  which  was  opened  to  foreign  shipping  in  1836. 

Mauritius  is  under  the  care  of  a  governor  and  a  leg^ative  and 
executive  ooimcil,  wh6se  authority  extends  to  the  group  of  ooral 
islands  called  the  S£Tohbllk&  The  revenue  for  1852  was  811,854^ ; 
the  expenditure  was  283,0531. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Mauritius  in  1852  was  1,052,35U  fit.  9(1, 
that  of  the  exports  was  1,100,546/.  14«.  6(f. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  Batavia,  Bombay, 
Surat,  Muscat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope^  and  Madagascar,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  produce  comes  to  Eagland.  Besides  sugar,  amall 
quantities  of  indigo,  doves,  and  some  woods  ars  exported.  The 
island  receives  from  England  and  India  silk  and  cotton  goods ;  and 
from  England  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron  and  steel  utensils,  with  some 
smaller  artidea  Madagascar  supplies  the  Mauritius  with  cattle  and 
rice,  and  receives  in  return  manulactured  goods.  Arabia  and  Persia 
are  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  dry 
fruits  and  some  smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bonrbon,  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1505 ;  they  took  possession  of  Mauritius  in  1545, 
but  apparently  formed  no  settlement  on  it  The  Dutch  surveyed  it 
in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Maurice,  stadtholder  of 
the  republic  of  the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here 
till  1640,  about  which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Port  They  abandoned  the  island  in  1708.  In  1715  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settlement  at  Port  Louis,  and 
called  the  island  Isle  de  France.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  British,  to  whom  it  was  secured  at  the  peace  of  1814,  and  who 
have  retained  it  in  their  possession  ever  since.  A  bishop  of  Mauritius 
has  just  (December  1854)  been  appointed  by  the  British  government 
There  are  18  government  schools,  attended  by  1853  pupils  in  1852 ; 
and  a  royal  college,  with  276  pupils  in  1852,  an  income  of  30542.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  3610^  during  the  same  year.  In  1852  thers 
returned  to  India  2893  adult  male  and  361  female  immigrants,  with  72 
children.  In  the  rural  districts  court-houses  and  jails  have  been 
recently  erected,  and  a  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  and  the  repair  of  the  highways  now  in  use.  [Sw 

SuPPLEMElfT.] 

MAURa    [Castal.]       MAUVESIN.    [Gbbs.] 

MAWES,  ST.    [Cobnwall] 

MAYAGUANA.    [Bahamas.] 

MATBOLE,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Maybole  and  district  of  Carrick,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  about  5  miles  from 
the  scft-coast,  and  9  miles  &  from  Ap,  in  55*  20^  K.  lat,  4**  42^ 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3862.  The  burgh 
is  governed  by  17  councillors.-  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  hand-loom  weaving  for  Glasgow  manufacturers.  The  church  is  a 
large  but  inelegant  structure.  There  are  several  schools,  a  savings 
bank,  and  some  benevolent  institntion&  Maybole  as  the  capital  of 
Carri^  was  once  the  winter  residence  i:i  many  noble  families ;  and  in 
it  wat  htld  tht  ootirt  of  BailHcry  for  tht  distnot    At  tht  east  out  o# 
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tiie  town  fitands  t^e  ancient  seat  of  the  CassilliB  family.    A  portion  of 
a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  the  I5th  ceutui^,  still  remains,  as  well 
as  the  house,  now  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  wherein  «fohn  Knox  and  Quintln 
Kennedy,  abbot  of  Crossragueli  held  their  disputation. 
MAYENCB.    [Mainz.] 

MAYENNE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  departments  oi  Manche  and  Ome,  K  by  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  S.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Its  form 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  54  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  40  miles  broad  from  east  to  west  Its  area  is  1993  square 
miles.  It  lies  between  47°  45'  and  48**  35'  N.  lat.,  0**  and  l*"  15' 
W.  lonpr.  The  population  in  1841  was  361,392;  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  374,506,  giving  187*94  dnhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  13*36  above 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment is  formed  out  of  the  western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine 
and  the  northern  part  of  Anjou ;  and  is  named  from  its  principal 
river  the  Mayenne. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  uneven,  strewed  with  hills,  and 
in  some  plaoes  cut  up  by  valleys  and  ravines.  The  Armoric  Hills  run 
across  the  department  in  the  north,  and  send  out  a  branch  southward, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Mayenne. 
From  a  distanoe  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  forest^  such 
is  the  number  of  trees  planted  in  the  hedge-rows  that  inclose  each 
field.  The  population  of  Lower  Maine  does  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  parts  of  France,  live  in  hamlets  or  villages,  but  is  scattered 
among  isolated  farmhouses,  each  of  which  stands  among  thick  hedges, 
and  contains  a  family  that  is  supplied  with  every  necessary  of  life, 
both  of  food  and  clothing,  from  the  land  and  their  own  industry. 
This  isolated  and  independent  existoDce  has  left  its  impress  on  the 
people  in  a  certain  rudeness  of  address,  an  honest  but  obstinate 
adherence  to  old  usages,  and  a-  consequent  aversion  to  things  called 
improvements.  The  soil  in  ^e  arroudissement  of  Ch&teau-Gontier, 
and  in  part  of  that  of  Laval,  iA  productive  in  bread-stuffs  of  all  kinds ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  department  the  land  is  poor,  and  does  not  yield 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Meadow  land  is 
scanty,  nevertheless  a  great  number  of  beasts  are  fed,  which  form  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  farmer.  Flax,  hemp,  and  fruit- 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  Other  products  are  chestnuts,  nuts, 
some  bad  wine,  and  cider  fruits  yielding  6,833,288  gallons  of  cider. 
Well-woolled  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls  are  numerous.  Bees  are  kept  in 
great  numbers. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Mayenne  (the  ancient  Meduana),  which 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  Ome,  and  running  neaiiy  south 
past  the  towns  of  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Ch&teau-Gk>ntier,  divides  the 
department  of  Mayenne  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  A  few  miles 
below  CMbeau-Gontier,  it  enters  Maine*et-Loire,  where  it  receives  the 
Oudon  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Sarthe,  swelled  by  the  Loire,  on  the 
left ;  from  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe  to  its  entrance  into  the  Loire 
at  Ponts-de-C^,  about  5  miles  south  of  Angers,  this  rirer  takes  the 
name  of  Maine.  Small  steamers  ply  up  to  Anger«,  and  barges  up  to 
Laval.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Mayenne  in  this  department  are 
the  Yarenne,  the  Galmont,  and  the  £m^  on  the  light  bank,  and  the 
Jouanne,  and  the  Ouette,  on  the  left  bank.  A  small  portion  of  the 
west  of  the  department  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Yilaine.  [Ills- 
ST-YiLAiNB.]  A  narrow  band  along  the  east  of  the  department  is 
drained  fay  feeders  of  the  Sarthe.  The  south-western  districts  are 
drained  by  the  Oudon. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  5  state,  11  departmental,  and  a  great 
number  of  bad  cross  roads.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Brest,  which  passes  through  LavaL 

In  geological  structure  the  department  belongs  nearly  altogether  to 
the  primitive  formations.  Iron-mines  aro  worked  for  the  supply  of 
eight  smelting  funiaoes  and  ten  foiges.  Coal-mines  aro  worked  near 
LavaL  Marble,  granite,  flint,  building-  and  lime-stone,  and  slate  are 
quarried.  White  sand,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  raised. 
Saildotii  and  linen  aro  the  chief  manufactures ;  cotton-stufb,  hair- 
cloth, linen  thread,  and  paper  are  made.  About  215  fairs  and  markets 
aro  held  in  the  year. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England. 
The  department  was  comprehended  in  ancient  times  in  the  territory 
of  the  Diablintes,  the  Arvij,  and  the  Andes,  or  Andecavi,  three  Celtic 
tribes  included  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  Ncdodunum  and  Vagoritum, 
the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and  the  Arvii  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  department  Of  the  first  there  are  important  remains 
about  6  miles  south-east  from.  Mayenne,  at  the  village  of  Jublsins, 
which  in  sound  preserves  the  name  of  the  Diablintes  almost  without 
alteration.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  Roman  station  forming  neariy  a 
square  of  600  or  700  feet  each  way,  with  towers  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  oomersL  The  walls  are  scarcely  more  than  7  or  8  feet  high,  and 
about  9  feet  thick,  composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating 
with  three  tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a  very  hard  cement 
It  is  one  of  the  most  firmly-built  and  beet  preserved  Roman  forts  in 
France.  Within  the  in  closure  are  the  traces  of  buildings  probably 
occupied  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort  A  subterraneous  apartment,  which 
probably  formed  part  of  a  Roman  villa,  was  discovered  near  the  fort, 
with  a  mosaic  floor  and  painted  walls.  An  ancient  well  has  also  been 
disoovered,  and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.    There  is  near 


Jublains  a  granitic  pock  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a  chair,  supposed 
to  be  a  Druidic  monument  There  are  some  remains  of  Yagoritum  at 
a  place  called  Arve,  or  Erve,  on  the  river  Erve,  a  feeder  of  the  Sarthe, 
which  drains  the  east  of  the  department  From  these  names  ( Jublaius 
and  Erve)  it  is  inferred  with  great  probability  that  the  towns  took  at 
a  later  period  the  names  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  In 
the  country  between  Jublains  ana  the  Erve  there  are  some  Druidical 
stone  ciroles  and  other  Celtic  monuments. 

The  department  contains  1,'275,607  acres.  Of  this  surface  875,521 
acres  are  arable ;  171,344  acres  are  grass  land;  65.186  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests ;  27,351  acres  aro  laid  out  in  nurseries,  planta- 
tions, gardens,  &c. ;  50,367  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ;  and  9951 
acr<;s  are  covered  with  rivers,  poudd,  brooks,  &c 

The  department  is  divided  into  3  arroudiissements,  which|  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiucmentB. 

Cantons. 

Comraunei. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Laval        • 

S.  Majrcnne     .        •     . 

S.  Ch&teaa-Gonticr 

9 

12 
G 

03 

no 

72 

130,528 
1G5.181 

78,SG2 

Total 

27 

274                      974,506 

1.  In  the  first  arroudissement  the  chief  town  is  Laval,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department  It  is  situated  ia  48**  4'  7"  N.  lat, 
0**  46'  16"  W.  long.,  247  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  152  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Paris,  and  has  17,538  inhabitants  in  the  commun&  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayenne,  and  consists  of  irregularly-built,  narrow,  steep, 
and  crooked  streets  of  timber-framed  houses,  each  story  of  which 
overhangs  the  one  below  it,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  buildings 
overhang  and  darken  the  dreary  streets.  From  the  midst  of  these 
dismal  buildings,  and  close  to  the  river,  rises  the  extensive  old  caatle 
of  the  loi'ds  of  La-Tremouille,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  round  tower, 
which  formed  the  keep ;  this  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Near  the 
castle  an  old  bridge  thrown  across  the  river  leads  to  a  new  suburb, 
regularly  built  with  wide  straight  streets,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Another  suburb  called  Aveni^res  is  interetiting  on  account  of  its 
elegant  church,  which  dates  from  1040.  The  principal  buildings  in 
the  old  town  are^the  churohee  of  La-Trinit^,  Des  Cordeliers,  and 
St-V^n^raud ;  two  hospitals,  founded  about  the  year  800 ;  the  pubUo 
libraxy;  and  a  large  and  handsome  linen-market  The  town  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  indtance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  ot  commerce,  and  a 
ooUega  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  manufaotura  of  table  and  household 
linen  and  linen-yam,  for  the  «ale  of  which  there  are  weekly  markets ; 
calico,  flannel,  cotton-handkerohiefd,  serge,  soap,  leather,  &&,  are  also 
made ;  and  there  is  a  good  business  done  in  flak,  wine,  brandy,  clover- 
seed,  timber,  iron,  marble,  &a  The  town  grow  up  round  a  oastle 
built  by  the  counts  of  Maine  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Bretons.  The 
castle  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen,  but  roboilt  in  640,  and  surrounded, 
together  with  the  houses  grouped  about  it,  with  a  turreted  wall  In 
the  12th  century  Laval  gave  a  title  to  a  barony  whose  possessore 
were  all  surnamed  Guy  in  honour  of  Oay  IV.,  who  harl  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crusades  under  Qodfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  barony  was 
raised  to  a  county  by  Charles  VIL,  and  into  a  duohy  by  Louis  XL 
in  1481.  Laval  was  taken  by  the  English  under  the  great  Talbot  in 
1466,  but  the  French  recovered  it  the  following  year:  the  town  still 
retains  its  walls.  It  was  taken  in  1798  by  the  Yeudeans,  who  in 
October  of  that  year,  under  the  command  of  Larochejaoqueliu,  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  a  laige  army  of  republicans,  oonomanded  by 
General  L^chelle,  near  the  town.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Brest 
passes  through  LavaL  Argenlr^,  6  miles  K  from  Laval,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  near  the  Jouanne,  and  has  marble  quarries,  tanyarda, 
and  about  2000  inhabitants.  ChaUlcMdf  12  miles  from  Laval,  near 
the  Ern^e,  has  coal-mines,  iron-forges,  smelting-fumaoes,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2600.  £vron,  situated  in  a  remote  but  fertile  district,  Itf 
miles  N.E.  from  Laval,  has  a  population  of  4130.  The  town  originated 
in  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  here  in  the  7th  oentuiy  by  Hadouin, 
count  of  Maine.  The  abbey-buildings,  which  aro  extensive  and  still 
entire,  aro  now  oooupied  by  nuns,  who  devote  their  labours  to  the 
instruction  of  female  teachers  for  the  education  of  the  female  poor. 
The  abbey-church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  department  The 
ancient  chapel  of  St-Orespil,  near  the  abbey-church,  and  the  market* 
house,  are  notable  buildings.  This  town  has  a  good  weekly  corn- 
market,  linen-maaufaotures,  and  some  trade  in  vrioe,  wool,  and  brandy. 
The  country  about  £vron  is  extremely  retentive  of  wet  and  boggy  in 
winter,  so  that  the  roads  are  almost  impassable.  This  kind  ef  soil 
coven  the  watershed  between  the  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  to  which  riven 
and  small  streams  run  from  it  in  various  directions. 

2.  In  the  second  arroudissement  the  chief  town,  Mayaine,  stands 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  two  hills  united  by  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Mayenne,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Laval,  in  48*'  18'  17"  N.  lat,  0*  86'  55* 
W.  long.,  833  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  sea ;  and  has  tribunals  of  fint 
instance  and  of  commerce^  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and 
9588  inhabitants  in  the  oommuna.  Mayenne  was  formeriy  defended 
by  strong  fortifications  which  withstood  the  English  under  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  for  three  months  in  1424,  when  it  capitulated.    It  gay« 
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title  to  a  barony  in  the  house  of  Quise,  which  Francois  I.  erected  to 
a  marquiaate  in  1544,  and  Charles  IX.  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Charles 
de  Lorraine,  who  became  head  of  the  French  political  party  called  the 
League.  The  streets  are  ill  laid  out^  irregularly  built,  with  old  odd- 
looking  houseSi  and  so  steep  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  eight  horses 
and  four  bullocks  yoked  together  drawing  a  siogle  carriage.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  right  bank  there  are  two  laige  squares,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  town-house.  The  old  castle  of  the  lords  of  Mayenue 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  commands  the  bridge ;  a 
large  building  near  it  serves  for  the  linen-market.  Linen,  calicoes, 
and  cotton-yam  are  the  chief  industrial  products  of  the  town,  which 
has  also  bleach-mills  and  dye-houses.  AmbrUreSf  6  miles  N.  from 
Hayenne,  is  a  well-built  town  of  2453  inhabitants.  A  castle  now  in 
ruins,  built  here  by  the  Conqueror,  is  the  most  interesting  object  in 
the  town.  The  corn-market  is  held  on  a  part  of  its  site.  Bais,  a  town 
of  2342  inhabitants,  S.E.  of  Mayenne,  was  burned  by  the  Vendeans  in 
1799.  EmSe,  prettily  situated  on  the  river  Emde,  14  miles  W.  from 
Mayenne,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  straight  streets,  and  5489 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen-yam  and  cloth.  There  are  iron- 
mines  and  iron-forges  near  Ern^e.  Gorron,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Mayenne,  has  a  population  of  2351.  The  ancient  castle  of  Gorron, 
one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Maine,  has  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  a  corn-market  erected  on  its  site.  Lauayt  12  miles  K.E.  fipm 
Mayenne,  has  2565  inhabitants,  and  an  ancient  castle,  the  erection  of 
which  dates  from  the  year  825,  and  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
old  fortresses  of  Maine.  Frez-en-Pail,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Mayenne, 
on  the  road  to  Alen^on,  has  a  population  of  8495.  Villaines-la-JvJielf 
E.  of  Mayenne,  has  2500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth. 

S.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Chdteau-Oontier,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  16  miles  S.  from  Laval,  in  47°  49'  50" 
N.  lat.,  0*"  42'  11"  W.  long.,  192  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mayenne,  over  which  a  stone  bridge  leads  to  a  large 
suburb.  Of  the  castle  built  here  by  Foulques  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou, 
who  intrusted  its  safe  keeping  to  a  knight  named  Gontier  (whence  the 
name),  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige.  The  town,  which  is  ill  laid  out» 
but  has  well-built  houses,  possesses  a  tribupal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  and  6443  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  seige,  hau>cloth, 
and  leather ;  and  trade  in  dovernseed,  thread,  iron,  timber,  and  wine. 
The  most  notable  objects  in  the  town  are — the  square  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle,  and  the  promenade  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Mayenne.  Co8se4e'  Vivien^  N.W.  of  Ch&teau- 
Gk>ntier,  has  3408  inhabitants.  Croon,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  and 
famous  for  its  siege  by  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1592,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oudon,  12  miles  W.  from  ChAteau-Gontier,  and  has 
3906  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  and  trade  in  com, 
linen,  thread,  &c. 

The  department  forms  with  that  of  Sarthe  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of 
Le-Mans ;  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Angers, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Rennes;  and 
belongs  to  the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head- 
quarters. It  retumb  3  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  AfinwUre  pour  VAn  1858 ;  StatUtique 
de  la  France;  Official  Papert.) 

MAYNOOTH,  county  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town,  in 
the  barony  of  North  Salt,  is  situated  on  the  Royal  Canal,  15  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway,  of 
which  it  is  a  station.    The  population  in  1851  was  2201. 

Maynooth  consists  of  a  single  well-built  street,  at  the  east  end  of 
which  is  the  entrance  to  Carston,  the  extensive  demesne  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  at  the  west  end  the  royal  college  of  St.  Patrick. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholio  chapel  and 
nunnery,  a  National  school,  and  a  dispensary.  Maynooth  College  is  a 
plain  quadrangular  structure,  with  a  front  400  feet  in  length.  The 
grounds  attached  to  it  occupy  a  space  of  80  acres.  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1795  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1845  it  was  permanently  endowed,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for 
the  support  and  instruction  of  500  students,  and  of  20  senior  scholars 
on  the  Dunboyne  foundation — a  revenue  of  46QL  derived  from  the 
estates  of  the  late  Lord  Dunboyne.  The  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted by  a  sum  of  30,0002.,  vested  by  the  Act  of  1845  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  Ireland.  They  contain  seven 
lecture-halls,  a  chapel,  library,  refectory,  and  professors'  and  students' 
apartments.  The  course  of  study  occupies  eight  years,  during  which 
the  students  can  leave  the  ooUege  only  by  specud  permission  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Near  the 
college  are  the  mins  of  Mimiooth  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  it  was  built  in  1426.  Fairs  are 
held  in  the  town  on  May  4th  and  September  19th. 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county  in  Uie  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  Bw  by  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  W.  and  N.  l^  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies 
between  53'  27'  and  54*  19'  N.  lat,  8"  31'  and  9'  20'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  72  miles ;  from  north  to  south  58 
miles.  The  area  ia  2131  square  miles,  or  1,363,882  acres,  of  which 
497,587  acres  are  arable,  800,111  acres  uncultivated,  8360  aci-es  in 
plautationsi  848  acres  in  towns,  and  56,976  acres  under  water.    Next 


to  Cork  and  Galway,  Mayo  is  the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  In  1831 
the  popuktion  was  866,828 ;  in  1841  it  was  388,887 ;  in  1851  it  was 
274,612. 

Coast-line  and  Islands. — The  length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Moy  on  the  north-east  to  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour  on 
the  south-west,  exclusive  of  minor  indentations,  is  about  250  miles. 
The  only  harbour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern  coast  is  that 
of  Killala,  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  which  is  formed  by  the  ssstuary  of 
the  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  5  miles,  with  a  range  of  sand- 
hills extending  across  the  bottom.  In  this  range  are  two  openings, 
one  forming  the  bar  of  the  Moy,  and  the  other  that  of  Elillala  Har- 
bour. Formerly  vessels  for  BaUina  entered  by  the  Killala  bar;  but 
since  certain  improvements  were  made  in  the  Moy  the  navigation  has 
been  direct,  and  vessels  of  200  tons  now  sail  up  to  within  a  nule  of 
Ballina.  From  Hillala  Bay  westward  to  Benwee  Head,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  the  coast  rises  in  lofty  cliffs,  affording  little  shelter  for  craft 
of  any  lund.  Between  Benwee  Head  and  the  Mullet  is  Broadhaven, 
a  bay  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  the  entrance  to  the 
latter  being  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  in  4  fathoms  of  water.  The 
basin  within  runs  up  7  miles  to  the  town  of  Belmuliet,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  throughout.  The  Mullet,  extending  15  miles  in  length, 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  5  miles  long, 
which  separates  Broadhaven  from  the  Bay  of  Blacksod.  The  southern 
part  of  Uie  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy ;  but  on  the  north  are  some 
inconsiderable  eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  rising  over  the  entrance 
to  Broadhaven,  is  the  chief.  Blacksod  Bay  affords  excellent  roadsteads 
and  several  sheltered  spots  well  adapted  for  landing  cargoes.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay  is  Achill  Island.  The  upper 
end  of  tile  bay  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchor- 
ages among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  Newport  and 
Westport.  The  mouth  of  the  bay  being  covered  for  one-third  of  its 
breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin  enjoys  a  considerable  shelter 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk 
between  Clew  Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  is 
anchorage  in  wealterly  winds  under  the  lee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the 
ofi&ng.  Small  islandis,  singly  or  in  groups,  lie  in  great  numbers  along 
Uie  northem^nd  western  coasts. 

Surface,  Mydrography,  and  Communications, — The  surface  of  the 
county  embraces  a  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  with  a  laige 
extent  of  wild  and  mountainous  country  between  it  and  the  sea. 
The  mountain  region  consists  of  two  principal  districts  separated  by 
Clew  Bay,  which  running  inland  15  miles,  by  from  7  to  8  miles  in 
width,  meets  the  extremity  of  the  plain  at  Westport  The  mountain 
groups  south  of  Clew  Bay  cover  an  area  of  about  15  by  20  miles,  and 
stretch  into  the  highlands  of  Joyce  country  and  Connemara.  [Galwat.] 
The  Furmnamore  and  Partry  Mountains  extend  in  a  north-east  direo- 
tion  from  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and  form  a  continuous  range 
15  miles  long,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western  shores  of  Lough  Mask 
and  Lough  Carra.  Furmnamore,  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  is  2210 
feet  high. 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  traversed  by  streams 
descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Lough  Mask,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  River,  which  runs  southward  into  the 
head  of  Killexy  Harbour,  and  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Ayle,  which 
runs  northward.  The  Ayle  dips  undexground  on  emerging  from  the 
mountain  district,  and  passing  eastward  for  two  miles  under  the  lime< 
stone  rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and  flows  southward  into  the  head 
of  Lough  Mask.  The  group  of  Muilrea  skirts  the  northern  shore  of 
Killery  Harbour,  and  extends  inland.  Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rises 
over  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  county, 
being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Northward  from  the  group  of  Muilrea 
the  surface  rises  into  undulating  hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in 
height^  the  general  slope  of  the  country  being  towards  the  north-west 
The  northern  vexge  of  Murrisk  is  occupied  through  a  lengtii  of  10 
miles  by  the  range  of  Croagh  Patrick,  running  parallel  to  Uie  shore, 
which  rises  in  its  highest  summit  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet 

North  of  Clew  B&y  the  Croagh  Moyle  Mountains  run  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  firom  the  valley  of  tbe  Moy  to  the  head  of  the  bay 
at  Newport  The  group  of  Nephin  extends  from  Lough  Fyough, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  to  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Conn,  oyer  which  Mount  Nephin,  the  highest  point  in  the  district, 
rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  2646  feet  In  the  valley  bounded  by 
these  ranges  lie  Lough  Beltra  and  Lough  LavaUa.  A  tract  of  extremely 
desolate  moorlands  is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  Talley  of  the 
Moy,  and  towards  the  west  by  the  Tyrawley  and  Nephin  Beg  Monn- 
taina  A  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract  into  two  portions, 
the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward  by  the  Deel  River  to  Lough 
Conn,  and  those  of  the  other  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  centre  of 
the  Nephin  B^  range  run  westward  by  the  Owenmore  River  to  the 
head  of  Blacksod  Bay.  The  ohief  height  of  the  Nephin  Beg  chain  is 
Slieve  Cor,  2368  feet';  Nephin  Beg  is  2012  feet  West  of  the  Tyrawley 
and  Nephin  Beg  Mountains  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest 
is  Carrowmore,  which  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Owenmore  River 
into  Tullaghan  Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Moy  from  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  situated 
15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  oontains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
KiUiALA  and  BaUina.    Between  BaUina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  is 
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Lough  Coxuiy  a  fine  aheet  of  water  8  miles  in  length  by  from  1  to  4 
miles  in  breadth,  oommunicating  on  the  south  by  a  very  narrow  strait 
in  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Puntoon,  with  Lough  Culling  a  smaller 
lake,  through  whioh  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close 
to  Foxford. 

The  Talley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  Mountains,  but  southward  from 
this  point  it  opens  into  an  extensive  plain  in  which  Slieve  Camon, 
855  feet  high,  is  the  most  considerable  eminence.  The  main  stream 
of  the  Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through  an 
open  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  the  Ox 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating  hills  of  from  600  to 
700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern  verge  of  the  great  plain. 
This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited.  And  much  incumbered  with  mountain 
bogs,  except  towards  the  western  extremity,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  round  the  small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward 
from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Moy,  the  district  on  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  county  is  bleak  and  swampy.  A  good  pastoral  tract  extends  from 
the  Roscommon  border  on  the  east  to  the  viciaity  of  Castlebiur  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  Slieve  Camon  on  the  noith  to  the  borders  of 
Gal  way  on  the  south.  This  tract  is  named  generslly  the  Plains  of 
Mayo,  though  the  name  strictly  applies  to  the  rich  grazing  lands 
immediately  south  of  Slieve  Camon.  Farther  south,  the  tracts  of 
bog  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  instances 
insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  An  open  fertile  district 
extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Mask. 

From  Westport  to  Newport  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  vnth 
170  green  pasturable  islands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  shore  along  the  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good 
arable  and  paurture  land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and 
low  promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,  whioh  greatly  increases  the 
picturesque  effect  From  within  three  miles  of  Westport  to  Castle- 
bar  lie  a  number  of  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharged 
by  a  river  passing  through  the  town  into  the  head  of  Lough  CuUin. 

The  county  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  important  lines  of  road.  One  leading  from  Castlebar  to 
Belmullet,  and  another  from  Ballina  to  Belmullet^  have  opened  the 
wild  districts  of  Tyrawley  and  Erris.  The  district  of  Murrisk  has 
been  opened  by  an  excellent  road  from  Westport  to  the  head  of 
Eillery  harbour,  where  it  joins  the  government  road,  leading  through 
Connemara.  The  champaign  part  of  the  county  is  in  general  well 
supplied  with  roads. 

Otology,  Mineralogy f  Ac, — ^The  geological  structure  of  Mayo,  like 
that  of  Qalway,  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  primary  and  secondary 
rocks  skirting  a  limestone  basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district 
and  the  field  of  limestone  are  co-extensive.  In  Clew  Bay,  as  in  many 
of  the  western  bays  of  Ireland,  while  the  promontories  on  each  side 
are  of  primary  rock,  the  bottom  of  the  bay  consiBts  of  stratified  lime- 
stone, as  appears  from  the  multitude  of  limestone  islands  round  its 
upper  extremity.  The  verges  of  the  plain  are  traversed  by  numerous 
subterraneous  channels.  The  southern  half  of  Murrisk  belongs  to 
the  grauwacke  series ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle,  a  tract  of  yellow 
sandstone  lies  between  the  day-slate  of  this  formation  and  the  strati- 
fied limestone.  The  northern  division  of  Murrisk  consists  mainly  of 
mica-slate  with  protrusions  of  granite  and  quartz,  the  chief  quartz 
protrusion  being  the  peak  of  Croagh  PatricL  Along  the  north- 
western coast  of  Murrisk  a  tract  of  old  red-sandstone  appears,  whioh 
rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Clare, 
overlymg  the  granite  of  which  the  nucleus  of  that  island  consists. 
It  re-appears  in  the  northern  mountain  district.  The  limestone  tract 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  north-eastern  Tyrawley,  but  no  where 
reaches  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  field  of  yellow  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.  The  mica-slate  field  comprises  all  Erris,  the 
Mullet,  the  island  of  Acbill,  and  southern  Tyrawley  as  far  eastward 
as  great  Nephin.  Granite  and  quartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  in  this  district  generally  constituting  the  loftiest  and 
most  striking  elevations.  Granite  again  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  in  the  Slieve  Gamph  Mountains  over  Foxford, 
supporting  fianks  of  mica-slate  as  in  the  range  of  Kephin.  Through- 
out the  primary  district  iron-ore  is  abundant,  but  remains  unwrought 
for  want  of  fuel  Marble  susceptible  of  a  good  polish  has  been  raised 
in  several  parts  of  the  barony  of  Murrisk.    Slates  are  quarried. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  of  the  western  districts 
is  damp  and  ungeniaL  That  of  the  level  part  of  the  county,  which 
is  protected  by  the  mountains  from  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lies  open 
towards  the  east  and  south,  is  as  mild  as  the  climate  of  most  of  the 
midland  counties. 

The  soils  of  the  champaign  tract  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of 
other  limestone  districts :  the  best  lie  about  Balla,  Claremorns,  and 
HoUymount  on  the  south,  and  roimd  Ballina  on  the  north. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport  have  been  for 
the  most  part  reclaimed  from  a  comparatively  moory  state;  but 
towards  Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oat&  The  chief  occupa^ons  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Pasturage  is  more  general  than  tillage.  In  1853  the  number  of  acres 
under  crop  was  179,268,  of  which  8263  acres  grew  wheat ;  81,451 
acres  oats;  7262  acres  barley,  bere^  rye,  peaS|  and  beans;  58,412 
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acres  potatoes;  12,808  acres  turnips;  2470  acres  other  green  crops; 
1198  acres  flax,  and  17,904  acres  meadow  and  clover.  Of  plantations, 
in  1841,  there  were  9856  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir, 
mixed  tunber,  and  fruit  In  1852  on  31,915  holdings  there  were 
14,942  horses,  16,786  mules  and  asses,  183,870  head  of  cattle,  172,117 
sheep,  80,570  pigs,  8072  goats,  and  324,716  head  of  poultry.  The 
fishery  districts  are  Westport,  Keele,  Dulough,  Dunkeehan,  and  Bally- 
castle,  comprising  226  miles  of  maritime  boundary,  and  in  1853 
employing  486  registered  vessels,  and  2910  men  and  boys.  There 
are  considerable  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Moy  and  other  rivers  of  the 
county.  The  principal  fishing-bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Down- 
patricK  Head  and  Broadhaven,  at  about  8  miles  from  the  shore,  in  30 
to  45  fathoms  water,  where  tucbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  hake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  (insular  rocks  in  the 
offing x>f  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  South  Inniskea  is  another  bank, 
in  18  to  80  fathoms  water,  on  which  the  same  fish  abound.  Blacksod 
Bay  and  Clew  Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishiug-banks  for  turbot, 
sole,  plaice,  fto. ;  and  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may  be 
taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is  chiefly  prosecuted 
near  the  mouth  of  Killery  harbour. 

Divitions  and  Townt. — The  county  is  in  the  dioceses  of  Tuam, 
Killala,  and  Achonry.  It  is  divided  into  nine  baronies — ^Burrishoole, 
Carra,  Claremorris,  Costello,  Erris,  Gallen,  Kilmaine,  Murrisk,  and 
Tyrawley.  The  principal  towns  are  Castlebar,  Westport,  Ballina, 
and  Ballinrobe,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  more  important 
villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

BingKaiMtown-erria,  a  fishing  village,  built  since  1821  on  Saleen 
Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  Blacksod  Bay,  52  miles  W.  from  Castlebar 
by  road,  consists  of  mean  dwellings  laid  down  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  harbour,  consisting  of  a  basin,  with  a  pier  165  feet  long,  was 
completed1>y  the  Fishery  Board.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  let  of  every 
month.  Clabe,  or  Clabemorbis.  Cong,  population  519,  a  poor 
village  near  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  30  miles  S.  ""om  Castlebar, 
contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  uidpensary,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  in  which  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Ireland,  after  being  dispossessed  of  his  sovereignty,  passed 
the  last  ydars  of  his  life.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  on  the 
second  Friday  of  every  month.  CrotamoUna,  population  1225,  a 
market-  and  post-town,  on  the  river  Deel,  near  the  head  of  Lough 
Conn,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Castlebar  by  road,  contains  a  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  remains  of 
an  old  castle  and  of  an  abbey.  Petty  sessions;  are  held  monthly. 
Fairs  are  held  ten  times  a  year.  There  is  a  weekly  market  Forfordl 
population  681,  a  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Moy,  near  Lough  CuUin,  134  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Castlebar, 
contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  a  square  tower,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  market  and  court-house,  and  a  dispensary.  Petly 
sessions  are  held  monthly.  Thursday  is  the  marketnlay.  Fain  ai« 
held  four  times  a  year.    Newpobt. 

Mayo  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  conntj 
is  in  the  Connaught  circuit.  The  county  prison  is  at  Castlebar,  where 
the  assiEes  are  held.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  there  and  at  Ballina^ 
Ballixuobe,  BelmuUet,  Castlebar,  Claremorris,  Swineford,  and  West- 
port.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  24  places.  A  savings  bank  is  estab- 
lished at  Castlebar,  the  deposits  in  which  amounted  on  November  20th 
1853  to  13,9032.  1S«.  lid.  In  September  1852  there  were  173  National 
schools  in  operation,  attended  by  9928  male  and  8770  female  scholars. 

History  and  Antiquities. — This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant 
nuuie  by  king  Henry  IL  to  William  Fits-Adelm  de  Burgho  about  the 
year  1180.  Little  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  the  settlers  until 
the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assassination  of  William  de  Burgho, 
earl  of  Ulster,  in  1333.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  earl 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  family,  seeing  that  the 
entire  province  would  be  inherited  by  his  infant  daughter,  seized  on 
the  counties  of  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  and  cast  off  allegiance  to  the  English 
law,  renouncing  their  English  names,  and  identifying  themselves  and 
their  followers  with  the  native  Irish.  The  name  chosen  by  Edmund 
de  Burgho,  who  seized  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam  Oughter.  From 
this  time  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day 
exercised  the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  In  1575  the 
MacWilliam,  accompanied  by  the  0*Malley  and  a  number  of  the  clan 
Donnell,  came  to  Gkdway  and  made  his  submission,  oonsenting  to  pay 
250  marks  per  annum  for  his  country,  and  to  allow  his  followers  to  hold 
by  English  tenure.  The  county  was  shortly  after  again  declared  shire- 
ground.  The  Burkes  however  subsequently  broke  into  rebellion,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  other  families.  To  appease  these  tumults 
Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  12th  July  1586,  and 
having  razed  several  castles  of  the  Burkes  and  Macdonnells,  and 
defeated  the  rebels,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  county  to  tranquillity. 
In  1798  a  French  force  of  1100  men,  under  General  Humbert,  made 
a  descent  on  Mayo,  carried  the  towns  of  Killala  and  Ballina,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry  defeated  General  Lake  before 
Castlebar,  but  had  to  surrender  at  Ballinamuck. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecolesiasticaL  There  are 
round  towers  at  EiUala,  Turlogh,  Meelick,  and  Balla.  At  Cong  are 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  founded  in  the  7th  century,  and 
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rebuilt  by  O'Connor  in  the  12th  century.  An  archiepiscop&l  crozier 
of  Burprisingly  beautiful  woritmanship,  made  by  oommafttd  of  Turlogh 
(/Connor,  the  father  of  Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of  Ireland,  and 
preserved  at  Cong  until  recently,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hoyal 
Irish  Academy.  At  Ballyhaunia  are  the  ruins  of  a  largely  endowed 
abbey  founded  by  the  family  of  Nangle.  At  Moyne  there  are  the  fine 
remains  of  a  Franciscan  friary.  Rossork  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  15th  century,  is  another  very  striking 
ruin.  The  remains  of  Ballintubber  abbey,  7  miles  from  Ballinrobe, 
are  among  the  most  elegaut  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Cathal  O'Connor  about  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
Throughout  the  county  there  are  many  other  remains  of  religious 
houses. 

The  chief  military  antiquities  are  Carrig-a-Nile,  near  Newport,  said 
to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  O'Malley,  or  Granu  Aile,  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  against  the  English  in  the  16th  centurv ;  Doona 
Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Tullaghan  Bay,  another  seat  of  the  0  Malleys* 
and  Inver  Castle,  on  tiie  shore  of  Broadhaven^  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  same  family. 

MAYOTTA.    [Comoro  Islands.] 

MAYPU,  RIO.    [Chill] 

MAZANDEUAN.     [Pbhsia.] 

MEACO.    [Japan.] 

MEASHAM.    [Dehdyshire.]  ^ 

MEATH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  county  of  Dublin,  S.  by  Klldare  and  King's  County,  and  W. 
by  Westmeath.  It  is  situated  between  53°  22'  and  SS*"  55'  N.  lat, 
e'*  13'  and  7**  17'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
47  miles;  from  north  to  south  40  miles.  The  area  is  906  square 
miles,  or  579,899  acres,  of  which  547,391  acres  are  arable,  16,033  acres 
imcultivatedi  12,767  acres  in  plantations,  467  acres  in  towns,  and  8244 
acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  was  183,828  :  in  1851  it 
was  140,750. 

Coast-line  and  Surface, — The  coast,  10  miles  in  length,  has  a  toler- 
ably straight  outline  running  south  by  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Dublio,  near  Qormanstown. 
The  shore  is  low,  skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one 
or  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea.  There  is  no  harbour  of 
importance. 

The  highest  part  of  the  county  is  near  the  western  border,  to  the 
south  of  the  Crosswater  stream,  whioh  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  principal  hill  in  that  district  is  Sliebhnalliagb,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  904  feet^  between  Oldcastle  and  Cross^eeL  There  are  small 
patches  of  bog  in  many  parts  of  tlie  coimty.  The  general  surface  of 
the  county  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  plain  of  the  island. 
Belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne,  it  is  broken  only 
by  gentle  undulations  or  by  detached  hills  of  inconsiderable  height 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  countv  the  chief  elevation  is  558 
feet^  the  height  of  one  of  several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunshaughlin. 

Hydi'ogi'aphy  and  Communicatunu. — The  Boyne  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  at  its  south-western  extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for 
a  few  miles  from  the  county  of  Kildare,  flows  in  a  winding  channel 
north-east  by  Trim  to  Kavan,  where  it  receives  the  Blackwater,  its 
chief  tributary.  The  Menagh,  which  skirts  the  south-western  border 
and  unites  with  the  Boyne  where  the  latter  first  touches  the  county ; 
the  Blind,  the  Blackwater,  which  on  the  south  divides  Meath  from 
Kildare^  and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  before  it 
reaches  Navan.  From  Navan  the  Boyne  flows  east-north-east  by  Slane 
to  the  border  of  Louth,  and  thence  along  the  boundary-line  to  the 
sea  at  Momiogton  below  Drogheda.  The  Boyne  is  navigable  in  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stream  to  above  Drogheda,  and  afterwards  partly 
in  the  natural  bed,  and  occasionally  by  a  lateral  out  or  canal  to 
Navan,  about  28  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater  touches  the 
border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  side  at  the  junction  of  the 
Croaswater,  and  after  running  a  short  way  between  Louth  and  Meath 
flows  east-south-east  18  miles  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  The  Nobber 
ri»e8  from  some  bogs  and  small  lakes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county 
near  Kilmainham,  and  flowing  in  a  winding  course  first  south-east  then 
north-east  enters  Louth,  and  there  unites  with  the  Dee.  The  southern 
and  south-eastern  borders  are  watered  by  the  afliuents  of  the  Liffey, 
or  by  some  smaller  streams  whioh  flow  into  the  sea  between  the  Liffey 
and  the  Boyne.  Lough  Sheelin,  a  lake  of  an  oval  formi  5  miles  long, 
separates  Meath  and  Weatmeath  from  Cavan.  Lough  Bawn  and  other 
small  lakes  lie  on  the  western  border  of  the  coimty.  In  the  north  the 
lake  of  Kilmainham,  abctit  a  mUe  lougi  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  Nobber. 

The  Koyal  CanAl  enters  the  county  near  Kiloook,  and  rtons  for  some 
miles  within  the  border,  occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  county  of 
Kildare.  It  is  carried  by  aqueducts  ovet  the  Blackwater  and  the 
Boyne,  and  soon*  after  enters  Westmeath.  About  14  or  16  miles  of 
this  canal  are  within  ihe  county,  whioh  it  oonhecte  with  Dublin  at  one 
OTd,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  torwn  of  Longford,  at  the  other.  The 
Midland  Great  Western  railway,  from  Dublin  to  Oalway,  crosses  the 
county  close  to  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal  The  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  railway  passes,  along  the  coast,  and  a  branch  from  Drogheda 
continues  the  communication  iaUnd  to  Navan. 


The  comity  is  well  provided  with  roads.  The  principal  lines  am 
the  coast  and  inland  roads  to  Drogheda,  joining  the  Great  Northern 
road  to  Armagh  and  Belfast;  the  Dubiiii  and  Londonderry  road 
through  dlane ;  the  Dublin  and  Gnniskillen  road  through  Navan  and 
Kells ;  the  Dublin  and  Granard  road  by  Trim  and  Athboy;  and  the 
Dublin  and  Sligo  road  by  Clonard. 

Geology. — Meath  belongs  chiefiy  to  the  great  limestone  district  of 
Ireland,  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  north  and  west,  being  occupied  by  this  formation.  A  part  of  the 
limestone  beds  belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  composed  of 
alternations  of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone  with  black  shale 
containing  balls  of  gray  ironstone.  From  beneath  the  beds  of  the  calp 
series  those  of  the  lower  limestone  crop  out.  The  hilly  parts  of  the 
county  belong  to  the  transition  district  which  extends  from  the  coast 
of  the  county  of  Down  into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon. 
The  rocks  are  grauwacke  slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint-slate,  and  chlorite 
slate.     In  this  district  limestone  and  marl  are  abundant 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  of  Meath  is  colder  than 
that  of  the  western  division  of  the  island,  but  is  lees  humid  even  than 
the  climate  of  most  of  the  eastern  cotmties.  Cold  winds  prevail  during 
spring. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  loam  of  the  richest  character. 
Meath  is  the  first  county  in  Leinster  for  the  quality  of  its  grazing  land. 
The  mode  of  farming,  though  slovenly  and  defective,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  England.  The  employments  are  chiefly  agri- 
culturaL  Grazing  is  more  attended  to  than  tillage.  Some  coarse  linens 
are  manufactured.  In  1853  the  number  of  acres  under  crop  was 
203,528,  of  which  9563  acres  grew  wheat;  94,862  acres  oats;  7484 
acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  13,441  acres  potatoes;  12,1^8 
acres  turnips;  5563  acres  other  green  crops;  589  acres  flax;  and 
59,953  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  1852  on  10,897  holdings,  there 
were  21,623  horses,  8579  mules  and  asses,  105,068  head  of  cattle, 
151,422  sheep,  20,096  pigs,  7298  goats,  and  242,208  head  of  poultry. 
The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was  estimated 
at  1,064,809^  The  best  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  introduced.  The 
horses  are  generally  inferior.  A  large,  long,  blood  horse,  whi<^  sells 
for  a  high  price,  is  much  reared  in  the  county. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  county  of  Meath  is  divided  into  19 
baronies, — Deece  Lower  and  Upper,  Drogheda,  Dulcek  Lower  and 
Upper,  Dunboyne,  Fore,  Kells  Lower  and  Upper,  Lune,  MorgaUion, 
Moyfenrath  Lower  and  Upper,  Navan  Lower  and  Upper,  Ratoath, 
Skreeu,  and  Blane  Lower  and  Upper.  The  principal  towns  are  Nay  ax, 
Eells,  and  Trim,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 
The  following  are  the  smaller  towns  and  most  important  villages, 
with  the  population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

Bohermeen,  population  881  in  1841,  had  in  1851  fewer  than  20 
houses,  and  was  tnerefoi'e  not  retturned  as  a  sepanite  village.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Near 
Bohermeen  are  the  extensive  demesne  of  Allanstoun,  the  mansions  of 
Oatlands,  Durhamstown,  and  Robertstown,  and  Ardbraccan  House, 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  episcopal  residence,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland,  was  erected  in  1766  on  the  site  of  a  castle 
which  had  from  an  early  period  been  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Meath. 

Athboy,  population  1204,  a  market-  and  post-town,  formerly  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  is  situated  on  the  Athboy  River,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Trim,  and  36  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  It  contains  a 
small  chtirch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  sessions-house,  two  free 
schools^  a  national  school,  and  a  dispensary.  An  almshouse  for  1^ 
poor  widows  is  supported  by  Earl  Damley  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.    Fairs  are  held  7  times  a  year. 

Clonardf  population  of  the  townland  of  Anneville,  or  Old  Clonard, 
325  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the  Boyne,  33  miles  W.  by  N.  fromDublin. 
Clonard  in  ancient  times  had  an  abbey  which  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  whose  diocese  was  augmented,  previous  to  1152,  by  the  addition 
of  the  bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  and  Slane ;  and 
was  afterwards  designated  the  diocese  of  Meath,  but  the  catheditd 
continued  to  be  at  Clonard  till  1206.  About  1175  Hu^h  de  Lacy 
erected  here  an  Augustinian  monastery.  Clonard  was  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  1641  and  in  the  insurrection  of  1798. 

JOuleek,  population  1158  in  1841,  but  only  374  in  1851,  is  situated 
on  the  Nanny  Water,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  contains  a 
parish  church,  erected  in  1819,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National 
school,  and  a  dispensarv.  There  is  an  extensive  flour-mill.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  4  times  a  year.  In  tho 
town  are  two  stone  crosses  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  or  priory,  and 
a  monastic  *  hospitaL  Duleek  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

DunshattgJUin  has  been  already  described.   [DunsSatjqhlin.] 

Nobber,  population  266,  situated  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones, 
40|  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin,  contains  a  neat  parish  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Near  the  village  is  a  largo 
Danish  camp,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  structure 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Fairs  are  held  6  times  a  year, 

Oldcastle,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Unioni  will  be  separately  noticed. 
[Oldoastle.] 

Ratoath,  population  396,  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  road  from  Ashbourne  to  Dunshaughlin,  15  miles  N.W.  by 
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N.  from  Dublin.    lb  contains  a  neat  parish  church,  a  large  Roman  ' 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.    There  is  here  a  remarkable  Danish 
mound  called  the  Moat  of  Ratoath.     Fairs  are  held  in  the  village 
on  April  18th,  June  Ist,  and  November  20 bh. 

Slane,  population  526,  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne,  16  miles  N.K.E.  from  Trim,  and 
28  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  town  consists  generally  of  neat 
modern  houses,  and  contains  a  parish  church  with  a  handsome  spire, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensaiy.  In  early  ages  Slane  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above  the  town.  In  the 
grounds  are  a  large  chapel  and  lofty  tower  forming  the  remains  of 
an  abbey,  foimded  in  1512  on  the  site,  of  an  earlier  structure.  There 
is  a  group  of  tumuli  at  New  Qrange  a  short  way  down  the  river ;  the 
largest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  having  at  the  top  an  irregular  area, 
800  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound,  when  opened,  was  found  to 
conceal  the  entrance  to  «  gallery  leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation 
or  cavern.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  June,  and  September,  and  on  November  8th. 

SummerhiU,  population  208,  about  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Trim,  and  22| 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  is  formed  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contains 
some  well-built  houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  demesne  of  Summerhlll,  the  property  of 
Lord  Langford.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  monthly,  and 
fairs  four  times  a  year. 

Tara,  Tarahj  or  Taragh,  population  122,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hill  of  Tara,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  parish  church, 
built  in  1823,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  it  is  said  the  kinprs,  clergy,  and 
bards  of  Ireland  assembled  every  third  year  at  the  hill  of  Tara  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  elect  a  supreme  ruler.  In  this 
neighbourhood  thQ  Danes  were  defeated  m  980.  Roderick,  the  last 
native  king  of  Ireland  collected  his  forces  here  before  attacking  the 
Ent^lish  at  Dublin.  In  1589,  O'Neill  assembled  his  troops  at  Tara 
Hill  after  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  1798  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  insurgents  and  a  detach- 
ment of  fencibles.  On  the  summit  of  the  hiU  is  a  pillar  stone, 
regarded  by  some  as  the  coronation  stone  of  tho  ancient  kings  of 
Ireland. 

Meath  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
county  Is  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  with  portions  in  Armagh  and 
Kilmore.  It  is  in  the  home  circuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Trim, 
where  the  county  prison  is.  There  are  bridewells  at  Trim,  Navan, 
and  Kells.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  each  of  these  towns  and  at 
Duleek  and  Dunshaughlin.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  17  places. 
There  are  savings  banks  at  KcIIb  and  Navan;  the  deposits  on 
November  20th  1858  amounted  to  22,341^.  17j;  Id.  The  county  is 
in  the  military  district  of  Dublin.  There  are  barrack  stations  at 
Navan  and  Trim.  The  constabulary  force,  consisting  of  466  men 
and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Navan.  In  September  1852,  there 
were  144  national  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  7092  male  and 
7038  female  children. 

Hittory  and  ATitiquUiet. — ^Meath  appears  to  have  been  included  by 
PtolemsBus  in  the  territory  of  the  Blainii,  or  Eblani,  a  nation  whose 
sway  extended  over  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  At  an  early 
period  Meath  constituted  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland 
was  divided,  and  comprehended,  it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present 
counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  Cavan,  and  Kingfs  County.  Teamor,  now  Tarah 
Hill,  near  the  Boyne,  between  Dunshaughlin  and  Navan,  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  the  place  where  St.  Patrick 
made  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity. 
After  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  became  a  merely  nominal  supremacy, 
the  kings  of  Meath  constituted  one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Hy-Nialls,  by  which  the  general  government  was 
alternately  possessed. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes,  the  kingdom  of  Meath 
suffered  severely.  For  several  centuries  it  was  exposed  to  their 
ravages,  or  to  those  of  the  Irish  princes,  with  whom  the  kings  of 
Meath  were  at  war. 

At  the  English  invasion,  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow, 
commonly  called  Strongbow,  took  possession  of  Meath  in  1171,  which 
was  conferred  by  Henry  II.  as  a  county  palatine  on  Hugh  de  Lacy. 
In  the  general  rebellion  excited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Meath  was 
preserved  to  the  English  by  the  valour  of  William  Petit,  who  defeated 
the  Irish  invaders  in  1186.  The  power  of  one  of  the  De  Lacys,  who 
had  been  oreated  Earl  of  Ulster,  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  John, 
that  king  visited  Ireland  in  1210,  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing 
the  fortresses  in  Meath  and  IHster.  The  oounty  was  very  much 
disturbed  for  upwards  of  100  years  afterwards.  The  native  Irish 
repeatedly  renewed  their  incursions,  and  in  1329  the  English,  under 
Lord  Thomas  Butler,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  them  near 
MuUingar  in  Westmeath.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  Lord<Deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  erected  castles  along  the  border  of  Meath 
and  other  counties  in  order  to  repress  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ancient  oounty  of 
Meath  was  divided ;  and  West  Meath,  including  the  present  counties 
of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and  part  of  Kin^s  County,  WM  oreoted 


into  a  separate  county.  Cavau,  which  was  partly  formed  out  of 
Meath,  was  erected  into  a  s'^parato  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  .Lord- 
Deputy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  lu  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  Trim 
was  entered  by  the  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military 
post ;  and  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  in  1642  to  surprise  the  garrison 
was  defeated  by  a  bold  and  successful  sally.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  the  EngUsh,  and  commander  of  the  garrison, 
fell  in  the  action.  In  1647  Trim  was  unsuccessfullv  besieged  by  the 
insurgents  under  General  Preston.  It  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  the  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Rathmines,  near  Dublin,  in 
1649 ;  but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  and  t^e  massacre  of  the 
gairison  by  Cromwell,  Trim  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalists  without 
resistance. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
oounty,  betv?een  Drogheda  and  Slane.  Tho  two  armies  subsequently 
crossed  the  county  from  north  to  soubh.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  somfl» 
outrages  were  committed  in  the  county  by  a  party  of  insurgents,,  and  a 
body  of  about  4000  men  took  post  on  T.ira  Hill,  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeomanry. 

There  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At  Tarah, 
or  Tai-agh,  once  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monai*chs,  are  considerable 
earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  collars  of  pure  gold,  were  dug 
up  here  in  1813.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Scor- 
logestown,  Dunmoe,  Athlumney,  and  Asigh.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or 
two  others  have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  There  are  round  towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughmore  near  Navan.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  ruins  of  ancient  monastic  edifices,  particularly  those  of 
the  monastery  at  Duleek,  which  present  some  remarkable  traces  of 
rude  architecture.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

The  diocese  of  Meath  is  in  the  province  of  Armagh :  it  comprehends 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  a  large  part 
of  King's  County,  and  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and  Kildare. 
The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence  of  all  the  bidiops.  The  only 
dignitaries  are  the  archdeacon  of  Meath  and  the  dean  of  Clonmacnoise. 
The  income  of  the  diocese  of  Meath  and  Clonmacnoise  is  4068^.  Pre- 
vious to  1152  the  ancient  sees  of  Clonard,  Fore,  Trim,  Dunshaughlin, 
Slane,  and  Ardbraocan,  with  some  smaller  sees,  were  consolidated  into 
the  diocese  of  Meath,  the  seat  of  which  was  fixed  at  Clonard.  Duleek, 
Kells,  and  Clonmacnoise  were  afterwards  added  to  the  diocese,  the 
seat  of  which  was  tranaferred  about  1206  to  Newtown  Abbey  near 
Trim. 

MEAUX.    [Sbinbbt-Mabke.] 

MECCA,  a  city  in  Arabia,  capital  of  the  Hedjas,  and  the  birth*place 
of  Mohammed,  is  situated  in  about  21**  80'  N.  lat,  40"  20'  £.  long., 
and  70  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  sandy  valley  running  north  and 
south,  and  from  100  to  700  paces  broad.  The  chief  part  of  the  city  is 
placed  where  the  valley  is  widest  In  the  narrower  part  are  single 
rows  of  houses  only  or  detached  shops.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  about  1500  paces  in  length,  but  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  Mecca  amounts  to  3500 
paces  in  length.  The  heights  that  screen  the  valley  are  from  200  to 
500  feet  in  height,  barren  and  destitute  of  trees.  Most  of  the  town 
is  situated  in  the  valley  itself,  but  there  are  some  parts  built  on  the 
aides  of  the  hills. 

The  streets  are  in  general  broader  than  those  of  eastern  cities,  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims  who 
resort  to  it.  The  houses  are  lofty  and  of  stone ;  and  the  numerous 
windows  that  face  the  streets  give  to  these  quite  a  European  aspect. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  three  stories  high.  In  Mecca  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  the  passages  wide  for  the  visitorB  who  crowd  here. 

The  only  public  place  in  the  body  of  the  town  is  the  large  square 
of  the  great  mosque,  which  is  enlivened  during  the  Hadj  (Pilgrimage) 
by  a  great  number  of  well-stored  shops.  The  streets  are  all  unpaved, 
and  in  summer  the  sand  and  dust  are  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  mud 
is  in  the  rainy  season,  during  whieh  they  are  scarcely  passable  after  a 
shower. 

Mecca  is  badly  provided  with  water;  there  are  few  cisterns  for 
receiving  rain,  and  the  well-water  is  brackish.  The  famous  well  of 
Zemzem  in  the  great  mosque  is  indeed  copious  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  town,  but  the  water  is  not  well  tasted.  The  best  water  is 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant.  There  are  two  places  in  the  interior  of  the  city  where  the 
aqueduct  runs  above  ground,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  let  off  into  small 
channels  or  fountains,  at  which  some  slaves  of  the  Sherif  are  stationed 
to  exact  a  toll  from  persons  who  fill  their  water-skins. 

All  the  houses  in  Mecca  except  those  of  the  principal  and  richest 
inhabitants  are  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers,  and 
divided  into  numerous  separate  apartments,  each  consisting  of  a 
sitting-room  and  a  small  kitchen.  Except  four  or  five  houses  belonging 
to  the  Sherif,  two  '  medresa,'  or  colleges,  and  the  mosque,  Mecca  has 
no  public  edifices  of  any  importance. 

The  mosque,  called  Beituliah  (Ood's  House),  or  El  Haram,  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  Kuaba,  or  Holy  House,  which  it  incloses.  The 
Kaaba  stands  in  an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  colonnades ;  on  the 
east  there  are  four  rows  of  pillars,  and  on  the  other  sides  only  three. 
The  pillars  are  united  by  pointed  arches,  every  four  of  which  support  a 
small  dome,  plaatered  and  whitened  on  the  outside.    The  number  of 
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these  domes  is  152,  and  that  of  the  pillars  is  variously  stated  at  450 
aad  500.  These  coltimns  are  &om  one  foot  and  a  half  to  one  foot  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  above  twenty  feet  in  height^  but 
otherwise  there  is  little  regularity  in  them.  No  two  capitals  or  bases 
are  exactly  alike.  The  capitals  are  of  coarse  Saracenic  workmanship, 
and  some,  which  had  served  for  other  buildings,  have,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  workmen,  been  placed  upside  down  upon  the  shafts. 

Seven  paved  causeways  lead  from  the  colonnades  towards  the 
Kaaba,  in  the  centre.  The  whole  area  of  the  mosque  is  upon  a  lower 
level  than  any  of  the  streets  surrounding  it.  There  is  a  descent  of 
eight  or  ten  steps  from  the  gates  on  the  north  side  into  the  platform 
of  the  colonnade,  and  of  three  or  four  steps  from  the  gates  on  the 
south  side. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  area  stands  the  Kaaba,  which,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  was  constructed  in  heaven  2000 
^ears  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam,  the  first  believer, 
erected  the  Kaaba  upon  earth  on  its  present  site,  which  is  exactly 
below  the  spot  which  it  occupied  in  heaven.  It  is  an  oblong  massive 
structure,  eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height  It  is  constructed  of  the  gray  Mecca  stone, 
in  large  blocks  of  different  sizes,  joined  together  in  a  very  rough 
manner  and  with  bad  cement  It  stuids  upon  a  base  two  feet  in  height, 
which  presents  a  sharp  inclined  plane.  As  the  roof  is  fiat,  it  has  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.  The  only  door  which  leads 
into  it  is  opened  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year :  this  door  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  about  seven  feet  above  the  ground :  it  is  entered 
by  wooden  steps.  At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Kaaba,  near  the 
door,  is  the  famous  Black  Stone,  which  every  pilgrim  kisses ;  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  building,  and  is  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  basaltic  lava. 
The  four  sides  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  a  black  silk  stuff, 
hanging  down  and  leaving  the  roof  bare.  This  covering  is  renewed 
annually  at  the  time  of  the  hadj,  and  is  brought  from  Cairo,  where  it 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  An  opening  is  left  for 
the  black  stone.  The  Kaaba  remaius  without  a  cover  for  fifteen  days 
before  the  new  one  is  put  on.  The  black  colour  of  the  covering  spread 
over  a  large  cube  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  square,  gives  to  the  ^Aoa,  at 
first  sight,  a  very  singular  and  imposing  appearancjs.  As  it  is  fastened 
slightly,  the  least  breeze  causes  it  to  move  with  a  slow  undulation, 
which  is  hailed  by  the  assembled  congregation  as  a  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  guardian  angels,  whose  wings  by  their  motion  are  supposed  to 
produce  the  waving  of  the  covering.  Seventy  thousand  angels  have 
the  Kaaba  in  their  holy  care,  and  are  ordered  to  transport  it  to  Paradise 
when  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  shall  be  sounded. 

There  are  several  other  buildings  within  the  area  of  the  mosque, 
mostly  appropriated  to  reading  prayers,  preaching,  or  the  perfonnance 
of  devotions.  The  Zemzem,  or  Holy  WeU,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
spring  found  in  the  wilderness  by  Hagar  at  the  moment  when  Ishmael 
was  dying  of  thirst  It  seems  probable  that  the  town  of  Mecca  owes 
its  origin  to  this  well ;  for  many  miles  round  no  sweet  water  is  found, 
nor  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country  so  copious  a  supply. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  square  building  of  massive  construction,  witii  an 
entrance  to  the  north  opening  into  the  room  which  contains  the  well 
This  room  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  marbles  of  different  colours ; 
and  adjoining  to  it,  but  having  a  separate  door,  is  a  small  room  with 
a  stone  reservoir,  whidh  is  always  full  of  Zemzem  water ;  this  the 
hadjis  get  to  drink  by  passing  their  hand  with  a  cup  through  an  iron- 
grated  opening,  which  serves  as  a  window,  into  the  reservoir  without 
entering  the  room.  From  before  dawn  till  near  midnight  the  well- 
room  is  constantly  filled  with  visitors.  It  is  considered  a  miracle 
that  the  water  of  this  well  never  diminishes  notwithstanding  the 
continual  draught  from  it  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  subterraneouB 
rivulet 

The  inhabitants  of  Meoca>  with  few  exceptions,  are  Arabians.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  employment,  trade  and  the  service  of  the  Beitullah, 
During  the  hadj  Mecca  becomes  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  East 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  from  the  variety  of  nations  which 
frequent  it  The  merchants  of  the  place  make  laige  profits  during 
this  time  by  their  merchandise.  They  have  also  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Beduins,  and  with  other  parts  of  Arabia.  India  goods,  drugs, 
articles  of  dress,  and  com,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  greatest 
profit  however  is  derived  from  supplying  food  for  60,000  hadjis,  or 
pilgrims,  and  20,000  camels.  The  only  articles  of  manufacture  are 
some  pottery  and  beads ;  there  are  a  few  dyeing-houses  in  the  city. 

Mecca  is  govemed  by  a  Sherif,  who  is  chosen  from  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet^  settled  in  the  He^jaz ;  they 
were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  families  of  Mecca. 
Although  he  obtains  his  station  by  the  choice  of  the  Sherif  families, 
or  by  force,  he  holds  his  authority  from  the  Turkish  sultan.  [Ababia, 
voL  L,  cols.  413,  414.]  Only  Mussulmans  are  allowed  to  enter 
Mecca. 

Near  Mecca  is  a  hill  called  Arqfat,  on  which,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Mohammedans,  Adam,  conducted  by  the  angel  Qabriel,  met 
Eve,  after  they  had  been  separated  for  200  years,  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience^  and  banishment  from  Paradise.  It  is  the  scene  of 
an  annual  procession  of  the  Mohammedans,  at  which  certain  prescribed 
ceremonies  are  performed;  and  no  pilgrim,  although  he  may  have 


visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of '  hadji' 
unless  he  has  been  present  on  this  occasion. 

(Burckhardt)  Travda  ;  Ali  Bey,  Tr<weU.) 

MECHELEN,  MECHLIN,  or  MALINES,  a  large  well-buUt  town 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  situated  on  the  Dyle,  in  51**  2'  N.  lat, 
4""  29'  £.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  intersection  of  four  railroads 
leading  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Li^,  respectively  distant 
27,  85,  12,  and  59  miles.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  kept 
remarkably  clean.  The  large  square,  otlled  La  Place  d'Ajrmes,  and 
the  market-place,  are  in  particular  deserving  of  mention.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Rombaud,  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
town.  Its  tower  is  848  feet  high,  and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells : 
the  nave  was  finished  in  1437,  ihe  choir  in  1451.  The  pulpit  repre- 
senting the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Vandyke, 
are  the  great  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  side-chapeLs  are  adorned 
with  numerous  pictures.  The  organ  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  and  full 
body  of  tone.  Among  the  other  churches  of  Malines  are  those  of  St- 
Jean,  which  contains  the  Adoration  of  the  Mazi  by  Rubens ;  and  the 
elegant  gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  which  is  the '  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,'  also  by  Rubens.  The  other  principal  buildings 
are — ^the  arsenal,  which  contains  a  cannon-foundry ;  the  town-house ; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelen 
contains  a  college,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arts> 
and  a  large  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows  and 
aged  women. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  5th  century  Mechelen  was  the  capital 
of  a  lordship,  which  was  afterwards  given  in  754  by  Pepin  to  one  of 
his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In  910  it  was  oeded  by  France  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lidge.  At  this  time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  but 
was  extended  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1578.  It  was  taken  in  1706  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  In  1792  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Frendi,  who  in  1804 
destroyed  its  fortifications. 

Malines  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  Belgium, 
and  has  for  his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Treves,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Li^ge,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  some  trade  by  means  of  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  which  ascend  the  Schelde  and  the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the 
influence  of  the  tide  being  felt  a  few  miles  above  this  town.  The 
principal  articles  of  oonmierce  are— ^orn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops. 
The  lace-manufacture  of  Mechelen,  once  of  great  importance,  has 
greatly  fallen  off  The  lace  made  here  now  is  coarser  and  much  less 
valuable  than  that  made  at  Brussels.  The  railway  terminus  for  the 
four  lines  above  alluded  to  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
town.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  terminus  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  but  this  project  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  autho- 
rities and  the  townsfolk.  The  consequence  is,  that  of  the  millions  who 
pass  through  the  terminus  yearly  a  very  small  number  enters  the 
picturesque  old  dty,  and  fewer  still  stop  in  it;  and  Mechelen  has 
begfun  to  have  a  deserted  aspect  There  are  manufactories  of  hats, 
shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper ;  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  coimty  in  North. Germany,  lymg  between 
58*  8'  and  54**  2'  N.  lat,  10"  40^  and  18*  45'  E.  long.,  consisting  of  the 
grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Streiitz,  and 
the  principality  of  Ratzeburg,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  £.  by 
Prussia,  S.  by  Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  W.  by  Lauenbuig  and 
Liibeck.  The  whole  area  is  5588  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1848  amounted  to  642,891. 

Surface,  «fcc.--The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  low- 
land of  Northern  Germany,  may  be  described  generally  as  a  plain. 
There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills,  which,  commencing  in  the  Silesian 
Mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends  in  a  north-west  direction 
into  Holstein.  On  both  sides  of  this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  moor, 
and  sand,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  in  parts 
covered  with  considerable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamy  and 
heavy,  partly  of  a  middling  quality,  and  partly  sand.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  there  are  62  li&es  at  least  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long; 
besides  many  smaller  ones.  Lake  Mi&ritz,  which  is  the  laigest,  ia 
18  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  In  Mecklenbuig-Strelits  the  county 
of  Staigard  alone  contains  53  lakes  at  least  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
long:  the  laigest  is  the  Tollen  Lake,  74  miles  long.  So^ne  of  the 
rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and  others  into  the  Elbe.  Of  the  former 
the  principal  are  the  Trave,  Stekenitz,  Recknitz,  Peene,  Wamow,  and 
Stuhr ;  the  Wamow  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers :  the  length  of  its  course 
is  about  100  miles.  At  Rostock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth  of 
2400  feet,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Wamemiinde.  The  Elbe  washes 
the  frontier  only  at  two  places,  near  Donitz  and  Boitzenbui^,  which 
lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the  Elde,  which 
has  a  course  of  above  100  miles,  and  the  HaveL  The  Peene  and  the 
Havel  have  their  sources  in  Mecklenburg.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic^ 
which  is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  sea  by  sand-hilla.  Though  Meddenbuig,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  ft  picturesque  coontzyf  there  are  some  spots  of  very  pleasing 
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appearance  about  many  of  the  lakes,  especially  Lake  Malchin,  and 
near  the  sea-codst.  The  climate  is  healthy;  but  the  weather  is  variable 
and  frequently  foggy,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Prodttctioru, — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  Wheat>  rye,  b&rleyi  oil,  seeds,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are 
very  abundant;  the  wheat  is  grown  for  exportation.  The  forests 
proiduce  oak,  beech,  and  fir-timber  of  excellent  quality.  The  horses 
are  light  and  active,  show  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  are  superior 
generally  speaking  to  those  met  with  in  the  rest  of  North  (Germany. 
Horned-cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  and  the  wool  sold  is  very  contdderable.  The  wool  fairs  are  held 
in  Rostock,  Oastrow,  and  Neu-Brandenburg  in  June.  Swine  are 
abundant.  In  parts  wild  boars,  stags  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges, 
snipe?,  wild  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous.  The  geeae  of  Mecklenburg 
are  celebrated  for  their  size  and  quality.  Fish  abound  both  in  the 
sea  and  in  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in  minerals,  and  no 
mines  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

Trade  and  Manufactures, — The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable, 
but  great  pains  are  taken  to  promote  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Favourably  situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Elbe,  its  commerce  is  far  more  important  than  its  manufactures.  The 
exports  consist  of  the  farm  productc^  before  named,  together  with 
oil-cake,  rags,  bones,  &c. ;  the  imports  of  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  iron,  fish,  manufactured  goods,  hemp,  flax,  oil,  cheese,  chalk 
for  manure,  pitch,  &c.  The  revenue  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
amounted  to  3,251,174  thalers,  the  expenditure  to  8,439,564  thalers 
in  1852-3. 

The  southern  part  of  Mecklenburg  is  traversed  by  the  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  railway,  from  the  Hagenow  station  on  which  a  line  71  miles 
in  length  runs  north-eastward  through  Schwerin  and  Biitzow  to 
Rostock,  with  branches  to  Qiistrow  and  Wismar. 

Heligion  and  Education. — The  inhabitants  in  Mecklenbui^g-Schwerin, 
who  are  of  Vandal  and  Slavonic  origin,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  687  Catholics,  181  Calvinists,  and  3232  Jews; 
and  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  about  800  Jews  and  50  Catholics.  The 
sovereigns  are  the  heads  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  There  is  a  university 
at  Rostock  with  faculties  of  Lutheran  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  37  professors,  and  about  105  students.  There  are 
gymnasia  for  Lutheran  pupils  in  Schwerin,  Parchim,  Giistrow,  Ros- 
tock, Wiamar,  Neu-Strelitz,  Keu-Brandenbui^,  and  Friedland;  and 
elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  since  the  reigu  of 
Frederick  Francis. 

The  military  force  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  time  of  peace  is 
2665  officers  and  men ;  in  time  of  war  4572  officers  and  men.  The 
peace  establishment  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  amounts  to  742  men. 
Their  contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  being  8580, 
and  that  of  Mecklenbui^g-Strelitz  718  men.  In  the  full  council 
Schwerin  has  two  votes  and  Strelitz  one ;  in  the  select  council  they 
have  together  one  vote,  namely,  the  14th. 

Form  of  Government, — The  grand-dukes,  assisted  by  a  ministry  of 
stete,  have  the  whole  executive  power,  but  share  with  the  estates  the 
legislative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  texes.  The  grand-dukes 
indeed  govern  their  respective  dominions  independently  of  each  other, 
but  the  estates  of  the  two  grand-duchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a 
compact  made  in  1523,  called  the  Landes-Union.  The  clergy,  formerly 
the  first  estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estetes.  The  first  is  called  the 
equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of  noble  estates 
(whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not).  They  have  great  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  are  rich  and  powerful.  There  are  about  572  land- 
owners who  have  seats  and  votes  in  the  assembly.  The  second  estate 
consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  44  towns.  They  meet  annually  at 
Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above  200  members 
attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  has  the  right  of  introducing  such 
measures  ('propositions')  a&  he  deems  necessary.  The  estates  may 
accept  or  reject  them ;  and  they  may  likewise  state  grievances,  and 
petition  for  remedies. 

Mecklenburg  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Vandals.  On 
their  emigrating  to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  the  Obotriti,  to  whose  prince, 
Heinrich  Burewin,  son  of  Pridislaus,  Henry  the  Lion  gavehia  daughter 
Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in  1170  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenbui^g.  These 
princes  received  the  ducal  title  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  grand-duke  on  joining  the  German  confederstion 
in  1815.  The  hoiise  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  oldest  reigning  family  in 
Europe — perhaps  in  the  world. 

I.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Mecklenbui|f, 
Wenden,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  Rostock,  and  the  lordship  of 
Wismar.  It  contains  an  area  of  4824  square  miles,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation of  542,763  in  1852. 

Biitzow,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  is  situated  on 
the  Wamow,  19  miles  by  railway  &S.W.  &om  Rostock,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper  and  playing-cards. 

CfUatrow,  capital  of  Wenden  district,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
the  grand-duchy,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  prmces.  It  is 
■ituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^ebel|  27  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from 


Rostock,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  containing  some  costly  n&onumenta  of  the 
reigning  family;  and  the  old  palace  (now  a  house  of  correction), 
described  as  the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  ages  in  Meck- 
lenburg. Qiistrow  is  a  walled  town,  and  a  place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  There  are  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and  factories  in 
the  town. 

Bostock,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Rostock,  a  trading  port^  and  the 
largest  town  in  the  grand-duchy,  is  situated  in  54*  5' N.  lat,  12'  20' 
E.  long.,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wamow,  131  miles 
by  railway  from  Hamburg,  187  miles  by  railway  from  Berlin,  and  has 
about  22,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  consists 
of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  towns.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest,  and  the  new 
town  the  most  regularly  built.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  arch- 
ducal  palace,  the  university,  the  court  of  justice,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter — the  former  contains  the  tomb 
of  Qrotius,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  northern  Germany ; 
the  latter,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple, 
420  feet  in  height  The  university,  founded  in  1419,  has  23  professora, 
and  possesses  a  library  of  120,000  volumes  rich  in  Oriental  and  Spanish 
literature.  Rostock  is  the  principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenbui^,  and 
possesses  about  150  ships.  The  chief  exporto  are  com,  wool,  oil-cake, 
rags,  bones,  flax,  horses,  cattle,  provisions,  &c. :  the  imports,  colonial 
px^oduce,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and  bay-saltw  The  manufactures 
comprise  woollen-cloth,  chicory,  soap,  beer,  spirits,  refined  sugar, 
vinegar,  chemical  producte,  &c.  Between  200  and  300  vessels  belong 
to  the  port,  which  admits  only  those  of  8  or  9  feet  draught ;  hurger 
vessels  load  and  discharge  at  Waraemiinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
now,  9  miles  N.  from  Rostock :  435  vessels  cleared  from  Warnemilndo 
in  1849. 

Schwerin,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  and  of  Mecklenbux^  district^ 
is  situated  in  53'  45'  N.  lat,  11"*  30'  £.  long.,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  Schwerin,  55  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Rostock,  and  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  a  striking  and  importent 
appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls 
pierced  by  seven  gates.  On  a  nearer  view  however  it  is  a  long, 
irregular,  and  plain  town,  containing  a  few  fine  buildings :  amoug 
them  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  which  is  built  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  and  is  an  old  fortified  structure,  containing  a  good  picture-gallery 
and  a  museum ;  a  modem  building  appropriated  to  state  business ; 
and  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  805  feet  in  length  and  185  feet  in  breadth. 
There  are  also  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a 
mint  The  manufactures,  of  vinegar,  cloth,  pottery,  and  tobacco,  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

Wismar,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  Wallfisch  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stuhr,  in  53'  53'  N.  kt,  11'  35'  E.  long.,  22  miles  K.  from  Schwerin,  has 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  not  deep,  but  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  safest  in  the  Baltia  Wiamar  possesses  from  60  to  70  vessels ; 
the  entries  into  the  harbour  in  1849  numbered,  exclusive  of  steamers, 
838  ships,  carrying  16,473  tons;  the  departures  were  343  vessels, 
carrying  17,631  tons.  The  harbour  is  admirably  sheltered  on  all  sides; 
the  islands  of  Poel  and  Wallfisch  lie  across  the  entrance,  and  screen  it 
from  the  northerly  winds.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  the 
streete  are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  principal  buildings  are 
three  gothic  churches,  a  handsome  modem  town-hall,  and  a  fine  lofty 
schoo.l-house.  The  exporto  consist  chiefly  of  com ;  the  imports  are 
mostly  Swedish  productions.  Fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  playing-cards,  beer,  spirits,  and  linen 
employ  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  Wismar  was  bought  by 
Schwerin  in  1803  of  the  Swedish  government  for  1,200,000  dollars. 
Wismar  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Schwerin  are  the  following : — Parchim, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Schwerin,  is  a  walled  town 
with  about  7000  inhabitents,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth,  tobacco, 
leather,  chicory,  &o,  Ludwigslust,  a  market-town,  and  stetiou  on  the 
Berlin-Hamburg  nulway,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Schwerin,  has  a  flue 
palace,  in  which  the  grand-duke  resided  till  1837,  a  tobacco  factory, 
and  about  6000  inhabitants.  Boitzenbarg,  18  miles  by  railway  W. 
from  Hagenow,  stends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  Mecklen- 
burg tolls  on  which  river  are  paid  here.  The  town  has  ship-building 
docks,  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  3300  inhabitants.  Dobberan, 
a  bathing  village  near  the  Baltic  ooast^  with  a  population  of  3200. 

IL  MecklenbuigrStrelitz  lies  east  of  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin,  and 
has  an  area  of  764  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  99,628. 

Neik-Brandenbwrg,&pT9ttj  circular  town,  with  broad  straight  streets, 
is  built  near  the  Tollen-see;  manufactures  of  woollen-cloth,  cards, 
paper,  and  tobacco  are  carried  on.  The  grand-duke  has  a  palace  in 
the  town  and  a  countiy-house  in  the  neighbourhoods  There  is  an 
annual  wool-fair;  and  horse-races  are  held  in  the  vicinity  ^  population, 
6000. 

Stargard  (called  Old  Stargard),  is  a  small  town  with  about  1400 
inhabitants,  a  few  miles  S.  from  Keu-Brandenburg. 

Strelitz,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy,  situated  in  53*  21'  N.  lat, 
18'  10'  £.  long.,  consiste  of  the  old  and  new  towns,  which  though  a 
mile  apart  form  one  city.  Old  Strelitz  is  the  seat  of  leather,  tobacco, 
and  pipe  manufactures ;  and  four  annual  fairs  are  held  there.  New 
Strelitzi  founded  in  1783|  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  eight 
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divergent  rays.  This  town  ia  the  residence  of  the  grand-ducal  court 
The  rooBt  remarkable  edifice  w  the  ducal  palace,  which  contains  a 
library  of  60,000  volumw  aud  a  curious  collection  of  German  antiqui- 
ties. The  inhabitanls  chiefly  depend  for  their  support  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  court    The  united  population  of  the  two  towns  is  9500. 

Eatzeburg,  a  small  principality  belonging  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and  situated  between  Schwerin,  Liibeck,  and  Lauenburx,  has  an  area 
of  137  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,352.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Trave,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Lake  of 
Raizeburg,  by  means  of  which  timber,  com,  pulse,  flax,  and  cattle  are 
sent  to  Lubeck  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  also  carry  on  con- 
siderable fisheries.  RaJtzehurg,  the  chief  town,  mostly  belongs  to 
Lauenburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  the  hospiUxl, 
which  belong  to  Strelitz.  [Holstein.]  It  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  principality,  and  has  a  population  of  8000.    [Sec  £lurr.] 

MECKRAN.    [Beloochistam.] 

HEDELLIN.    [Estbehadura,  Spanish.] 

HEDELPAD.    [Auqkbmannland.] 

MEDEMBLIK.    [Holland.] 

MEDEYAH.    [ALofeBiE,] 

ME'DIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
divided  into  two  divisions,  Great  Media  and  Media  Atropatene.  Great 
Media,  which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers  to 
have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  It  was  separated  on  the  west  and 
south-west  from  the  low  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
by  a  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras.  It  was  bounded  E.  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modem  Elburz  Mountains),  N.  and  K.W.  by 
the  Caduaii,  Atropatene,  and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  Irak  AjemL  Atropatene,  which  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Azerbijan,  extended  as  fax  north  as  the  Aiaxea  (Aras) ; 
it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  included  in  the  Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
established  an  independent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time 
of  Strabo. 

The  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or  Ecbatana,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  [Ecbatana.]  South-west  of 
Ecbatana  was  Baptana,  or  Bagistana,now  called  £<ighutan,  or  BebUtun, 
and  sometimes  Besittiln,  where  Semiramis  on  her  march  from  Babylon 
to  Ecbatana  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Paradise  or  ^eat  park.  On 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  that  skirts  the  plfup  ia  a  group  of 
figures  in  low-relief,  with  long  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
\^ch  relate  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his  victories.  These 
inscriptions  have  been  interpreted  by  Colonel  Rawlinsou,  and  copies 
with  translations  are  given  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,' 
vol.  z.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  commercial  road  which,  beginniftg 
at  Ctesiphon,  passed  through  tho  Median  gates  of  the  mountain  range 
called  Zagros,  and  terminated  at'  Ecbatana.  In  the  north-east  of 
Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  was  the  town  of  Rhagae,  after- 
wards called  Europus  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the 
Parthians,  which  was  founded,  or  rather  colonised  by  the  Macedo- 
nians under  Seleucus  Nicator.  This  town,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  Rai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the  Jews  resided,  who  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Near  Rhagaa  was  the  Kisscan 
plain,  celebrated  for  ito  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
ancient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  (Herod.,  iii.  106,  viL  40;  Arrian,  vii.  18 ; 
Strabo,  p.  525 ;  Ammian.,  xxiiL  6). 

The  mountainous  oountij  in  the  south-western  part  of  Great  Media 
wvtB  inhabited  by  the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Persis ; 
the  Uxii,  and  Elymsi,  east  of  Susiana;  and  the  Cossssi,  south  of 
Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  latter  whenever  he  visited  Ecbatana,  and  could  only 
obtain  a  free  passage  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
The  Cosssi  were  defeated  by  Alexander,  but  they  never  appear  to 
have  been  completely  subdued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Atropatene  was  Gaza,  or  Gazika,  as  it  is  oalled  by 
Ptolemsus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modem  Tauris^  or  Taubreeo. 
Korth-west  of  Gaza  was  a  salt-lake,  called  Spauta,  or  Martianus 
tUrmiah,  or  Ummiyah).  In  the  north-east  of  Atropatene,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea^  were  the  Kadusii,  or  Qelm,  whence  the  modem  name  of 
Ghuan  is  probably  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  six 
tribes — the  Bus»,  Parataoeni,  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and  Magi 
(i  101).  They  were  originally  called  Arii  (Herodot,  vii.  62} ;  which 
word  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as  Ar-taBi»  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Persians  (Herodot,  vil  61). 

Media  originally  formed  part  of  tho  Assyrian  empire.  Iti  history 
as  an  independent  kingdom  is  given  differently  by  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  (whose  account  is  preserved  in  Diodorus). 

According  to  Herodotus  there  were  four  kings  of  Media :  1,  Deiooea, 
who  reigned  B.a  710-657 ;  2,  Phraortes,  &o.  657-636,  greatly  extended 
the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians  and  many  other  nations,  but 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) ;  8, 
Cyaxares,  B.a  685-595,  completely  oi^ganised  the  military  foroe  of  the 
eznpirei  and  extended  its  boundaries  aa  far  west  as  Uie  Halys,    Jn  an 


expedition  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  for  28  years.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Babylonian  district ;  4,  Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned 
by  bis  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a.  Persian  province. 
Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  commence  about  B.a  842,  and  to 
last  282  years.  Xenophon  makes  a  fiftli  Median  king,  Cyaxares  IL, 
succeed  Astyages. 

The  Medea  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  IL,  the  father  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  about  B.c.  403,  but  were  again  subdued.  (Herodot.,  i. 
130 ;  Xenoph., '  Hellen.,'  i.  2).  They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to 
have  made  any  further  attempt  at  recovering  their  independence. 
On  tho  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucida),  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the 
Parthians. 

MEDINA,  the  second  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans^  &nd  the  place 
where  their  Prophet  was  buried,  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  is  called  El  Hedjaz,  or  Hedj,  about  25'  15'  N.  Ut,  39"  30' 
E.  long.,  and  about  110  miles  from  the  town  of  Yembo  on  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  the  harbour  of  Medina. 

Medina  is  built  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  the  table-land  from 
the  lower  country  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  town  stands  on  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  where  the  watercourses  uuit^  which  produce 
in  the  rainy  season  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water,  aud  render  the 
climate  unhealthy.  Gkirdens  and  date-plantations,  interspersed  with 
fields,  inclose  the  town  on  three  sides ;  on  the  side  towards  Mecca  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil  renders  cultivation  impossible. 

The  city  forms  an  oval  about  2SQ0  paces  in  circuit,  ending  in  a 
point.  The  castle  is  buUt  at  the  point  on  a  small  rod^  elevation.  The 
whole  is  inclosed  by  a  thick  wall  of  stone,  between  35  and  40  feet 
high,  flanked  by  about  30  towers,  and  surroimded  by  a  ditch.  Three 
well-built  gates  lead  into  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone,  and  generally  two  stories  high.  As  the  stone  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  streets  have  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  narrow, 
often  only  two  or  three  paces  across ;  a  few  of  the  principal  streets  are 
paved  with  stone.  There  are  only  two  large  streets  which  contain 
shops.  The  principal  buildings  within  the  city  are — the  great  mosque 
containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed ;  two  fine  medresses,  or  colleges ; 
and  the  castle,  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  which 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  several  high  and  solid  towers,  and 
contains  a  deep  well  of  good  water. 

Tho  suburbs  extend  west  and  south  of  the  city,  and  cover  more 
ground  than  the  city.  They  are  separated  from  it  by  an  open  space. 
Towards  this  open  space  the  suburbs  have  no  walls,  but  on  the  out- 
side they  are  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  inferior  size  and  strength  to  that  of 
the  city.  Four  gates  lead  through  this  wall  from  the  suburbs  into 
the  open  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  consist  of  large 
courtyards  with  low  houses  built  round  them,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  gardens  and  plantations :  they  are  inhabited  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  town,  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  cattle  are  kept  in  the  midst  of  the  courtyard,  where  there  is  a 
lai-ge  well,  and  the  only  entranoe  is  shut  at  night  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  suburbs  are  regular  and  well-built  streets  with  houses 
resembling  those  of  the  city.  There  are  two  mosques  in  the  suburbs, 
one  of  which  is  called  Mesdjed  Ali,  or  the  mosque  of  Ali,  the  Prophet's 
cousin. 

The  town  ia  well  supplied  with  sweet  water  by  a  aubterraneous 
canal  which  runs  from  the  village  of  Koba,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  in  a  southern  direction.  In  several  parts  of  the  town 
steps  are  made  down  to  the  canal,  where  the  inhabitants  supply  them- 
selves with  water,  which  however  contains  nitre  and  produces  indi- 
gestion in  persons  not  accustomed  to  it.  There  are  also  many  wells 
scattered  over  the  town ;  every  garden  has  one,  by  which  it  is  irri- 
gated ;  and  when  the  ground  ia  bored  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  water  is  found  in  plenty.  During  the  rainy  season  many 
torrents  descend  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  lower  depression  in 
which  Medina  is  built,  and  part  of  the  city  is  inundated.  This  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  made  tnis  site  a  considerable  settlement  of  Arabs 
long  before  it  became  sacred  among  the  Mohammedans  by  the  flight, 
residence,  and  death  of  the  Prophet,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  of 
Medina,  or  Medinet  el  Neby  (the  City  of  the  Prophet). 

The  mosque  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  bears,  like  that  of 
Mecca,  the  name  of  Huram,  on  account  of  its  inviolability ;  but  in 
other  Mohammedan  countries  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Mesdjed  el  Neby, 
the  '  Mosque  of  the  Prophet'  who  was  its  founder.  It  is  situated 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  its  dimensions  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  being  160  paces  in 
length,  and  130  paces  in  breadth;  but  it  is  built  much  upon  the  same 
plan,  forming  an  open  sqoare,  with  a  small  buildiog  m  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sidiui  by  colonnades  roofed  wil^  small  domei^ 
which  are  whitewashed  on  the  outside. 

Near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Mosque  staqds  the  famous 
tomb,  detached  from  the  waUs  so  as  to  leave  between  it  and  the 
southern  wall  a  space  of  about  25  feet,  and  15  feet  between  it  and 
the  eastern  walL  The  inclosure  which  protects  the  tomb  from  visitor^ 
forma  an  irregular  square  gf  abcut  20  paces,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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colonnade,  seyeral  of  its  pillars  being  included  within  it;  it  is  an 
iron  railing  painted  green,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
columns.  The  railing  is  of  good  woifkmanship  in  imitation  of  filigree, 
and  is  decorated  with  open-worked  inscriptions  in  yeUow  bronze.  It 
13  of  BO  close  ai  texture  that  no  view  can  be  gained  into  the  interior 
except  by  several  small  windows,  about  6  inches  square,  which  are 
placed  in  the  four  sides  of  the  railing,  about  5  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  incloBure  is  entered  by  four  gates,  three  of  which  are  constantly 
kept  shut,  and  one  only  is  opened  every  morning  and  evening  to  admit 
the  eunuchs,  whose  office  it  is  to  clean  the  floor  and  light  tne  lamps. 
The  inclosure  is  called  El  Hedjra.  Permission  to  enter  it  is  granted 
gratis  to  people  of  rank,  and  may  be  purchased  by  other  people,  from 
the  principal  eunuchs,  for  about  twelve  of  fifteen  dollars;  but  on 
entering  the  inclosure  nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  than  what  may  be 
observed  when  peeping  in  at  the  windows  of  the  railing.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  railing  a  curtain  of  rich  brocade  is 
carried  all  round,  equal  in  height  to  the  railing.  No  persons  what- 
ever are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  ciutain,  except  the  chief 
eunuchs,  who  take  care  of  it,  and  who  put  on  during  ike  night  the 
new  curtain  sent  from  Constantinople,  whenever  the  old  ononis 
decayed,  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne.  The  old  curtains 
are  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  serve  to  cover  the  tombs  of  the  sultans 
and  princes. 

According  to  the  historians  of  Medina  the  curtain  covers  a  square 
building  of  black  stone  supported  by  two  pillars,  in  the  interior  of 
which  are  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  his  two  earliest  friends  and 
successors,  Abu  Beker  and  Omar.  These  tombs  are  deep  holes,  in 
which  the  coffins  are  deposited ;  that  of  Mohammed  is  cased  in  silver. 
The  floor  between  the  curtain  and  the  railings  is  inlaid  with  variously 
coloured  marble  in  mosaic ;  glass  lamps  are  suspended  all  round  the 
curtains,  which  are  lighted  every  evening  aud  remidn  burning  all 
night.  The  whole  of  the  inclosure  is  covered  with  a  fine  lofty  dome 
rising  far  above  the  domes  which  form  the  roof  of  the  colonnades, 
and  is  visible  at  a  g^reat  distance  from  the  town.  As  soon  as  pilgrims 
to  Medina  catch  sight  of  it  they  repeat  some  prayers. 

Near  the  curtain,  and  within  the  railings,  is  the  tomb  of  Setna 
Fatme,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of  Ali ;  it  consists  of  a 
catafalque  forming  a  cube,  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  black 
brocade,  and  without  any  other  ornament 

Four  gates  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  mosque ;  a  few  steps  are  to  be 
ascended  from  the  neighbouring  streets  up  to  the  gates,  the  area  of 
the  mosque  being  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  contrary  to  what  is  the 
case  at  Mecca.  About  three  hours  after  sunset  the  gates  are  shut  by 
means  of  folding  doors  coated  with  iron,  and  not  opened  till  about 
an  hour  before  dawn ;  but  those  who  wish  to  pray  all  night  in  the 
mosque  can  easily  obtain  permission  from  the  eunuch  on  guard,  who 
sleeps  near  the  Uedjra.  During  Kamadhau  the  mosque  is  kept  open 
the  whole  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are  nob  Beduins, 
but  strangers,  who  have  come  to  the  place  as  pilgrims  and  afterwards 
settled  there,  or  they  are  descendants  of  such  strangers.  Medina  is 
not  so  great  a  place  of  commerce  as  Mecca,  and  the  merchants  are 
not  so  rich,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  considerable  tract 
around  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  there  are  many  wealthy  land- 
owners in  the  town,  who  let  out  their  possessions  to  poorer  people. 
Wheat  and  barley  ^re  cultivated,  but  the  chief  profit  arises  from  the 
plantations  of  oate-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  dates  of  Egypt. 

(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia.) 

MEDINA-DEL-CAMPO,  and  DE  RIO  SECO.    [Leon.] 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  the  name  of  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  between  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar 
on  the  west  and  Syria  on  the  east.  This  sea  was  anciently  called 
The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  by  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  general  name  for  the  Mediterranean :  Herodotus  calls  it 
'  this  sea'  (i  185) ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  '  the  sea  within  the  columns,' 
that  is,  within  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (121,  491,  Casaub.).  Mela  caUs 
the  whole  sea  by  the  name  '  our  sea'  (nostrum  mai'e),  and  observes 
that  different  parts  have  their  several  names.  Pliny  appears  to  have 
no  general  name  for  it  The  term  Mediterranean  is  not  applied  to 
this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin  writer.  It  was  called  *  bahr-roum,'  or 
the  Sea  of  Rome,  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30°  15' 
and  47°  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  5°  30'  W.  and  40°  E.  The  distance 
from  Qibraltar  to  the  farthest  shore  of  Syria  is  about  2300  miles,  and 
the  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  is  79  miles  across.  The 
Mediterranean,  including  the  islands,  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  country  of  which  it  receives  the  drain- 
age is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  may  be  assumed  to  exceed  this 
quantity. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  Mediterranean  forma  a  few  large  bays  but 
no  inlets  of  any  magnitude.  Into  the  European  continent,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sends  large  inlets,  connected  with  each  other  or  with 
the  main  portion  of  this  sea  by  narrow  straits.  Such  are  the  Adriatic, 
which  separates  Italy  from  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  is  joined  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto ;  the  ^£gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago, 
stretching  northward  from  Crete,  between  Greeoe  and  Asia  Minor, 
fuibracing  the  numerous  Greek  islands,  cutting  up  the  mainland  ou 


each  Bide,  with  numerous  bays,  gulfif,  inlets,  and  harbours,  and  washiu "[ 
at  its  northern  extremity  the  coast  of  European  Turkey ;  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  extending  nearly  east  and  west,  between  European  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor,  firom  the  Strait  of  the  Hellespont,  or  Dardanelles, 
which  connects  it  with  the  ^gean  on  the  south-west,  to  the  Bosporus, 
or  Strait  of  Constantinople,  on  the  north ;  the  Black  Sea,  a  vast  gulf 
which  washes  Asia  Minor  on  the  south,  Armenia  and  Gircassia  on  the 
east,  the  Crimea  and  Russia  on  the  north,  and  European  Turkey  on  tho 
west ;  the  Sea  of  Axof,  which  separates  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  from 
Russian-Circassia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait 
of  Yenikaleh,  or  Kertsch,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosporus ;  and  the 
Siwash  More,  or  Putrid  Sea,  which  indents  with  its  innumerable  shallow 
bays  and  inlets  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Crimea  and  the  coast 
of  a  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida,  being  separated  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  west  by  an  extremely  long  and  remarkably 
narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Kosa  Arabatskaia.  To  the  north  of 
the  Kosa  Arabatskaia  is  a  very  narrow  strait  which  forms  the  only 
communication  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Putrid  Sea.  West- 
ward the  Putrid  Sea  extends  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  is 
only  6  miles  wide.  As  all  these  seas  have  been  noticed  in  separate 
articles,  Adriatic,  Abchifelago,  Azof,  Black  Sea,  Mabhora,  fto., 
it  remains  here  to  notice  the  great  connected  mass  of  the  Medlter* 
ranean  Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  extends  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  which  connects  it  with  the  Atlantic  (6°  30'  \V.  long.), 
a  distance  of  about  2300  miles ;  its  moat  eastern  part,  the  harbour  of 
Iskenderun,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  being  in  about  36°  10'  E.  long.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projection  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Cape  Bon  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
between  which  and  the  most  western  part  of  Sicily  the  width  of  the 
sea  is  only  79  miles.  The  coast  of  Africa  eastward  from  Ceuta  to 
Cape  Bon  is  bold  and  high  with  few  exceptions,  and  deviates  but 
little  from  a  straight  line,  the  indentations  being  smalL  The  principal 
bays  and  harbours  in  this  interval  are  the  Bay  of  Melillah  (east  of 
which  is  the  low  marshy  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mulwia),  the  bays 
Oran,  Algier,  Bonah  (east  of  which  is  the  bank  celebrated  for  its  coral 
fisheries),  and  Carthsge. 

This  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  extends  no  great 
distance  southward,  the  most  southern  point  being  the  source  of  the 
Mulwia,  about  32°  N.  lat.  The  rivers  which  are  of  inconsiderable  mag- 
nitude are  the  Mulwia  (ancient  Mulucha),  near  the  boundary  between 
Marocco  and  Alg^rie,  the  Wady-el-Kebir  (ancient  Ampsaga),  the 
Wady-Serbous,  and  the  "Wady-Magerdah  (Bagradas),  all  of  which 
flow  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  &eir  eastern  continuation  through 
Algi^rie. 

From  Gibraltar  the  sea  gradually  trends  towards  the  north-east 
along  the  south  and  east  coast  of  Spain,  where  are  the  port;^  of 
Malaga,  Carthagena,  Yaleacia,  and  Barcelona,  and  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
A  little  north  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  runs  first  north  and  then 
east,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  off  the  soutik  of  France,  where  the 
coast  is  for  the  most  pai-t  low,  and  fringed  with  numerous  shallow 
shore-lakes  or  lagoons.  The  chief  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  are 
Cette  and  Marseille.  Eastward  from  Marseille  the  coast  is  high,  the 
lower  offsets  of  the  Maritime  Alps  reaching  down  to  the  shore.  In 
one  of  the  indentations  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  French  naval 
harbour  and  station  of  Toulon.  The  most  northern  part  of  this 
western  division  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  is 
bounded  to  landward  by  a  bold  coast  formed  by  the  declivities  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines.  From  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  the  coast  of  Italy 
takes  a  direction  of  south-south-east  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which 
separates  that  peninsula  from  tho  island  of  Sicily.  The  coasts  of 
Tuscanv,  the  States  of  the  Church,  aud  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  low,  marshy^  aud  unhealthy.  (Maremuc]  The  chief 
porta  are  Leghoiii  [Liyouno],  Civita  Yecchia,  and  Naples ;  the  priu- 
cipal  gulfs  are  those  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  and  Santa 
Eufemia,  between  which  and  Sicily  are  the  Lipari  Isles. 

The  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  the  western  division  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  the  Ebro  and  the  Rh6ne.  Its  basin  is  bounded  by  the 
Apennines,  the  Alps,  the  Ce venues,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  de  Oca, 
Sierra  de  Beza,  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  Sierra  Segura,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  The  widest  part  of  the  sea  is  between  Genoa 
and  Bonah,  about  500  miles.  In  this  interval  lie  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Between  Cette  and  Algiers  the  distance  is  about 
450  miles.  Off  the  coast  of  Spain  lie  the  Balearic  islands.  The 
distance  between  Carthagena  in  Spain  and  Oran  in  Algdrie  is  hardly 
130  miles.  Farther  west  the  sea  narrows  to  about  100  miles.  In  the 
strait  itself,  which  is  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  are 
tho  harbour  of  Tangier  on  the  African  side,  and  the  bay  and  harbour  of 
Algeciraa  west  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  rocks  of  Ceuta  and 
Gibraltar  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  are  the  ancient  Abyla 
and  Calpe ;  these  are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  whence  the  strait  was 
named  Fretum  Herculeum,  or  Strait  of  Hercules.  The  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait  is  formed  by  capes  Trafalgar  and  SparteL  In 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  there  is  a  constant  current  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  counter  current  along  each  of  the 
coasts.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  into  the  Atlantio 
through  the  Strait  The  length  of  the  western* part  of  tho  Mediter* 
ranean  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Bon  is  about  1400  miles. 
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The  length  of  the  eaBtem  diTision  of  the  Mediterranean  from  CSape 
Bon  to  the  harbour  of  Iskendenin  on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  about  1300 
miles.  Its  width  between  the  Gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Sidra  is  about  550 
miles ;  between  Cape  Matapan  and  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  280  miles; 
and  between  Egypt  and  Aria  Minor  on  the  meridian  of  Alexandria  350 
miles.  At  Cape  Bon  (37°  4'  20"  N.  lat,  10'  53'  35"  E.  long.)  the  Mediter- 
ranean suddenly  falls  off  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tunis,  for  more  than  3  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Khabs  (the  ancient  Syrtis  Minor).  The  coast  of  Tunis  is  partly  high, 
and  in  parts  skirted  by  wide  uncultivated  plains ;  to  the  west  of  Uie 
Qulf  of  E^bs  a  little  way  inland  is  the  great  salt  lake  Al  Sibkah, 
which  lies  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara*  There 
are  several  islands  along  this  coast — Pantellaria  belonging  to  Sicily ; 
the  Karkenah  group  (Ramlah,  Gerbah,  and  others),  low  isUmds  covered 
with  date-trees,  and  seated  on  a  bank  frequented  by  shoals  of  tunny 
fish;  and  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  Jerbah,  the  ancient 
Meninx,  a  flat  fertile  island,  abounding  in  palm,  olive,  carob,  and 
date  trees.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  pyramid  constructed 
with  the  skulls  of  the  Spaniards  who  fell  here  in  1588  in  battle  with 
the  Turks. 

To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Jerbah,  the  coast  of  Tripoli  trends 
southward  gradually  to  between  15**  and  16*  E.  long.,  where  it  again 
falls  off  rapidly,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Sydra  (the  ancient  Syrtis  Major), 
which  extends  eastward  as  far  as  20^  E.  long.,  and  its  most  southern 
point  is  on  the  parallel  of  80"  20'  N.  The  part  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  forms  the  coast  of  this,  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  habitable  land, 
hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  Great  Desert ;  and  at  one  part 
traversed  by  19"*  E.  long.,  the  sand  of  the  desert  actually  forms  for 
some  short  distance  the  shore. of  the  sea.  Eastward  of  this  point 
lies  the  fine  hilly  and  wooded  region  of  Ctbenaica,  which  presents  a 
high  coast  and  trends  rapidly  to  northward  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sydra  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  parallel  of  ZZ'  N.  The  coast  then 
declines  again  gradually  southward  along  the  shore  of  Tripoli  and 
Egypt,  Arab's  Gulf,  west  of  Alexandria,  reaching  the  parallel  of 
SO""  50^  N.  lat.  The  Egyptian  coast  is  low  but  diversified  by  the  har- 
bours of  Alexandria,  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  the  moutns  of  the 
Nile,  beyond  which  the  Syrian  Desert  approaches  the  shore.  In  all 
this  great  interval,  from  Cape  Bon  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  there 
is  not  a  single  river  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Nile,  and  the  basin 
of  the  eea  comprises  merely  the  narrow  strip  of  hilly  land  that 
separates  it  from  the  Desert  till  it  reaches  the  great  river  of  Egypt, 
which  links  with  the  Mediterranean  countries  all  Egypt,  Nubia,  a 
great  part  of  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  other  unexplored 
regions  of  central  Africa.  Tripoli  and  Alexandria  are  the  most  im- 
portant towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  isthmus  that  connects 
Africa  with  Asia  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  to  the  old 
Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  only  65  miles  across.  According  to  a 
survey,  made  in  1853,  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  point 
just  named,  was  one  metre  (3  feet  3  J  inches)  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

The  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  is  called 
the  Levant.  The  Syrian  coast  runs  nearly  due  north,  being  for  the 
most  part  bold,  rocky,  and  extremely  ill  provided  witii  harbours  or 
sheltered  anchorages.  The  Bay  of  Acre,  north  of  Mount  Casmel, 
(the  most  remarkable  headland  on  the  coast),  and  Betbout,  are  the 
principal  places  of  trade ;  between  them,  on  their  ancient  sites,  are 
Tyre  (Sur)  and  Sidon  (Saida),  once  famous  for  their  commerce, 
colonien,  and  manufactures,  now  mere  villages. 

Tafa,  or  Joppa,  is  still  the  port  of  landing  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
The  rocky  island  of  Ruad,  the  ancient  Aradus,  2  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  a  city,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Sidon.  It  became  a  busy,  industrious,  and  wealthy  hive. 
There  are  some  remains  of  its  ancient  structures  stilL  The  city  was 
supplied  with  water  from  a  submarine  spring,  which  still  supplies  the 
fisbmg  village  that  occupies  the  site. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  extends  no  great  way  from  the 
Syrian  coast.  Jerusalem  stands  on  the  watershed  between  this  sea 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  high  lands  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  form 
the  boundary,  which  in  Upper  Galilee,  a  little  south  of  tiie  latitude  of 
Tyre,  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast^  but  again  takes  a 
north-north-east  direction,  so  as  to  inclose  the  region  of  Coele  Syria, 
watered  by  the  Nahr-el-Litany,  the  ancient  Leonteia,  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean  a  little  north  of  Tyre ;  and  the  Nahr-el-Aay  (Orontes), 
which  flowing  northward,  and  passing  Antioch,  enters  the  sea  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ras-el-Ehanzir. 

On  the  east  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun  there  is  only  a 
narrow  strip  between  the  Jawur-Dagh  and  Durdun-Dagh,  the  ancient 
Amanus  Mountains,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction  for 
about  50  miles  between  the  Cape  of  Khanzir  in  Syria  and  Cape  Eara- 
Tash  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  Minor.  The  harbour  of  Iskenderun, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf,  has  some  trade  in  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  The  Jihun  falls  into  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Durdun-Dagh,  and  drains  the  south- 
western angle  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jihun  in  ancient  times  was  called 
Pyramus,  which  entered  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Cape  Kara-Tash.  The 
coast  here,  aad  for  a  long  distance  westward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 


Tarsus  River,  is  low  and  alluviaL  About  70  miles  S.W.  from  Ras-el- 
Khanzir  lies  the  island  of  Ctfbus.  Across  this  alluvial  plain  another 
considerable  river — ^the  Sihun,  which  has  its  source  in  the  highlands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kizil-Ismak,  near  89*  N.  lat,  flows  into  the 
sea  between  the  Jihun  and  the  Tersus-Chai,  or  river  of  Tarsus. 

To  the  west  of  the  Tersus-Chai  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  their 
southern  offshoots  come  close  down  to  the  coast,  which  is  bold,  rocky, 
and  precipitous,  but  covered  with  luxiuiant  timber.  Between  the 
gulfs  of  Adalia  and  Makri  there  is  a  vast  projection  formed  by 
another  mountain  mass  from  the  Taurus.  In  all  this  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  to  the  Tedi  ^urun,  or  Seven 
Capes,  there  are  no  harbours;  but  to  the  westward  of  the  Seven 
Capes  the  coast  of  Asia-  Minor,  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  west 
along  the  .£gean,  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  bays,  harbours,  and  inlets, 
forming  countless  islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  and  headlands.  Off  the 
south-west  of  Asia  Minor  lie  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

Crete,  Scarpantos,  and  Rhodes  form  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
.£gean  on  the  south.  North-west  of  Crete  lie  the  Island  of  Cerigo 
(the  ancient  Cythera)  and  the  Morea.  The  Morea  on  every  side 
presents  a  bold  high  ooast^  indented  however  with  many  fine  bays, 
studded  with  islands,  and  forming  good  harbours.  On  the  east  coast 
are  the  Gulf  of  .£gina  (Saronic  Gulf)  containing  the  islands  of  iBgina 
and  Salamis,  and  tiie  Gulf  of  NaupUa  (Argolic  Gulf).  On  the  south 
coast,  between  Cape  Matapan  and  Cape  Malea,  is  the  Gulf  of  Kolo-. 
kythi  (Laconian  Gulf) ;  and  west  of  the  high  Maniote  region,  which 
ends  in  Cape  Matapan,  is  the  Gulf  of  Koroni  (Messenian  Gulf),  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Cape  Gallo.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Morea  are  the  Bay 
of  Navarino,  sheltered  by  the  Island  of  Sphagia,  the  ancient  Sphacteria; 
farther  north  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia  (Cyparissian  Gulf),  off  which  lie  the 
Strophades  Islands;  and  the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Lepanto  (Corinthian 
Gulf),  which  separate  the  Morea  from  the  rest  of  Greece. 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  lies  between  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  was  anciently  called  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  In  its  eastern  parts,  along  the 
coast  of  Greece,  are  the  islands  which  form  the  Septinsular  Republic  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  prin« 
cipal  bay  on  the  east  side  of  this  sea  is  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  ancient 
Ambracian  Gulf,  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary  between  Greece 
and  Epirus,  as  it  now  does  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Europe^ 
On  the  Italian  side,  which  presents  numerous  headlands,  but  has  in 
parts  a  low  coast,  are  the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Squillace.  The  prin- 
cipal harbour  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Taranto,  the  ancient  Tarentum. 
Along  the  east  of  Sicily  the  offshoots  of  .£tna  form  a  bold  coast ;  but 
south  of  .£tna  there  are  many  small  sheltered  bays,  the  principal  of 
which  form  the  harbours  of  Catania  and  Syracuse.  About  sixty  miles 
south  of  Sicily  is  the  island  of  Malta,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  considered  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nearly  due  east  of 
Cape  Bon,  and  traversed  by  12**  E.  long.,  is  the  island  of  Pantellaria^ 
the  ancient  Cossyria,  which  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be  of  very  early 
date.  The  story  of  Minos  destroying  pirates  (Thucyd.,  L  4)  takes  for 
granted  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  merchant  vessels  canying 
something  worth  stealing  from  the  earliest  recorded  period.  If  with 
Strabo  we  take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer^s  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could  have 
been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ;  and  the  stories  told 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Phcsnioians  and  Ciuthaginians  guarded 
their  discoveries  prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was  not 
common  property ;  and  with  regard  to  these  very  nations,  the  know* 
ledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other  barba- 
rians, must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  foundation  of  Utica  ISO  years 
before  Carthage  proves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place 
and  Syria  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1300  miles;  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising  people  had  already 
extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits. 

The  Mediterranean  was  divided  by  Strabo  into  three  basins :  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules  and  Sicily  ; 
the  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes;  and  the  third,  between  Rhodes 
and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36i'*  .passed  through 
the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  dividing  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators 
to  be  5000  stadia,  or  429  nautical  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  to 
the  shore  of  Africa,  which  is  very  near  the  truth.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel;  and  hence, 
as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have  been  proportionally 
distorted.  This  parallel  was  carried  through  the  straits  of  Sicily, 
Rhodes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issue,  now  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Marseille  to  the 
southward  instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzantium.  He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  north-west  and  south-east  instead  of  north 
and  south,  and  made  the  distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
2400  stadia,  or  205  miles,  instead  of  100  miles,  the  true  distanccw 
From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Strait  of  Sicily  he  oonsidera  to 
be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles. 
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From  Cape  Passaro  (Pach3rnum)  to  the  west  extremity  of  Crete  he 
considered  4500  stadia,  or  886  miles;  it  measures  400  miles;  and  he 
supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed  that  a  line  drawn  through 
Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  along 
the  capes  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the 
meridian :  this  error  placed  Byzantium  too  far  to  the  north,  and  not 
Gur  enough  to  the  eastC  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of  Crete  he 
considered  8000  stadia,  or  267  miles :  it  measures  about  290  miles. 
From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  8C00  stadia,  or  808  miles :  it 
measures  820  miles.  He  supposed  the  head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to 
be  1000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to  the  south  of  Alexandria :  it  is  about 
60  miles.  From  Cape  Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape 
Ehelidonia,  he  made  1900  stadia,  or  168  miles :  it  measures  120  miles ; 
and  from  Cape  Pedalium  (Cape  Greco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),  he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles;  it  measures  90  miles.  From  Rhodes  to 
Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles :  it  measures  400  miles. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are  Tery  near,  that  is,  within 
10^;  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being 
8"  48'  too  little,  and  the  latter  2"*  16'  too  much.  The  longitudes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first 
meridian,  and  the  extreme  west  point,  as  was  belieyed,  of  the  known 
world,  are  without  exception  too  small;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest 
to  the  truth,  being  1*  9^^  and  Alexandria,  the  most  erroneous,  6*  40', 
too  small. 

On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  transacted  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it 
as  the  theatre  best  adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilisation  of 
the  race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  productions,  under  a 
varied  and  favourable  climate,  the  colonists,  from  whatever  points 
they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  acquire  those  different  habits  under 
which  their  several  energies  and  capabilities  would  be  developed. 
The  comparative  shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  several  places,  by 
rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect  vessels, 
would,  by  facilitating  intercourse  from  an  early  period,  tend  to  diffuse 
and  to  promote  civilisation ;  while  commerce,  by  bringing  together 
men  of  different  habits,  manners,  and  languages,  and  thus  circulating 
practical  information,  would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On  its  shores  in  ancient  times  flourished 
the  Phosnicians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There  is  a  form 
of  rig  peculiar  to  the  larger  vessels,  called  *  polacca,'  which  has  origin- 
ated in  the  suddenness  aud  frequency  of  squalls,  which  often  require 
the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken  in  :  for  this  purpose  the  masts  are  made 
in  onft  piece,  and  the  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
interruption.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places  of  refuge, 
and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent,  never  last  so  long 
as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  in  which,  besides, 
vessels  have  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  ^ceased  to  navigate 
in  the  winter  months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  to 
a  certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  boats,  but  could  never 
originate  that  seamanship  on  the  grand  scale  which  the  long  and 
boisterous  sea-voyages,  tne  rugged  and  dangerous  coasts,  and  long 
winter  nights,  force  upon  the  hardier  sailors  of  the  northern  regions. 
Steamers  now  ply  regularly  at  all  seasons  between  all  the  chief  sea- 
ports of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  winds  have  been  remarked  as  peculiarly  variable  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  three  or  four  vessels  have  often  been  seen  carrying 
different  winds  at  the  same  time.  The  scirocco,  or  south-east  wind 
(called  Bolano  on  the  coast  of  Spain),  has  always  been  noted  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  depressing  effects  upon  the  animal  system. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  its 
effects  are  but  slii^htly  perceived.  Water-spouts  are  very  common. 
The  Adriatic  is  infested  by  a  northerly  wind  called  Bora,  which  blows 
for  a  short  time  with  great  violence.  The  Black  Sea  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  stormy  character  in  winter;  the  west  winds  blow 
frequently  with  hurricane  force. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very  great,  the 
sea  being  in  most  places  unfathomable ;  and,  unlike  many  other  great 
expanses  of  water,  soundings  are  comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  poetically  termed  a  'tideless  sea,'  is  not 
strictly  so ;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  between  Venice  and  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  5  to  7  feet.  Tides 
are  also  felt,  but  somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar 
current,  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina;  and 
there  is  a  curious  reciprocal  motion  in  the  waters  in  the  channel  of 
the  Euripus,  between  Greece  and  Kegropont.  Strong  currents  occur, 
especially  near  Venice  and  the  Faro  of  Messina.  A  westerly  current 
sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamania.  It  has  been  stated  that  an 
easterly  current  prevails  constantly  along  tho  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

An  important  source  of  commerce  in- the  Mediterranean  is  the 
tunny  fishery,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in 
spring,  keeping  along  the  European  shores,  and  leave  it  again  at  the 
close  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  caught  in  nets  so 
constructed  that  the  fish  are  driven  into  compartments,  where  they  are 
struck  and  killed.    The  tunny  frequently  weighs  4^  cwt,  its  flesh  is 
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very  nutritions.  The  tunny  swims  in  compact  shoals  of  conical  form 
on  a  very  broad  base.  The  sword-fish  generally  pursues  the  shoals^ 
and  is  tc^en  by  harpooning ;  its  weight  sometimes  exceeds  2  cwt,  its 
flesh  resembles  veal,  and  it  is  more  delicate  than  the  tunny.  The 
anchovy  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  mullet 
is  very  plentiful  on  the  Italian  coast  Other  fish  are  also  very 
abundant.  The  sponge  is  a  valuable  product  of  the  Archipelago. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds,  com,  timber,  raw  silk,  cotton,  wine,  dyestufis, 
bark,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  products  enter  into  the  native 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MEDMENHAM.    [BuoKiKaHAiiSHiRB.] 

MEDOC.    [GiRONDB.] 

MEDWAY.    [Kent.] 

M6EN,  ST.      [iLLB-ET-VlLAINB.] 
MEERPOOR.      [HlNDUBTAN.l 

MEERUT,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Regulation  Provinces  into 
which  the  sub-presidency  of  the  north-western  provinces  in  Hindustan 
is  divided.  The  town  is  situated  m  28"  67'  N.  Ut,  77"*  45'  E.  long., 
88  miles  N.R  from  the  city  of  Delhi  It  is  an  ancient  walled  town  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  one  of  the  military  stations  of  the  British 
army.  The  town  contains  a  British  Protestant  church,  which  is 
150  feet  long,  84  feet  wide,  and  has  a  lofty  and  handsome  spire;  it 
is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  whitewashed,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  striking  building.    There  is  also  a  British  free  school 

MfiES,  LEa    [Alpbs,  Haotes.] 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  Cithseron, 
and  from  Attica  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  high  land  which 
descends  from  the  north-west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two^summits,  formerly  called 
Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  KandilL  Megaris  was  divided  from 
the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Oneian  range  of  mountains, 
through  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris  : 
one  of  these,  called  the  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  mountains  that  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
passed  by  Crommyon,  and  along  the  side  of  the  escarpment  was  the 
direct  road  from  Corinth  to  Athens.  This  road,  on  the  whole,  is  still 
in  good  condition.  The  other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  crossed  the  Geranean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oneian  range,  and  led  to  Pegse,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence 
into  BoBotia. 

The  area  of  Megaris  is  about  720  square  miles.  ('  Fasti  Hell.,'  il, 
p.  885.)  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  contains 
only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the  capital,  M^;ara,  was 
ntuated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

Megara,  which  was  about  20  miles  from  Athens,  was  built  on  two 
hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of  which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively 
Caria  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nisasa  by 
two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had  possession 
of  Megara,  B.0. 461-445.  Pausanias  has  described  at  considerable  length 
the  public  buildings  which  existed  in  Megara  in  his  time ;  but  scarcely 
any  remains  of  them  can  now  be  traced.  In  front  of  the  harbour  of 
Nisasa  was  a  little  island  called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  (Pausanias,  Thucydides, 
Strabo,  Procopius ;  '  London  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  viii) 

The  port  of  Pag»,  or  Pegss,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was  the  only 
other  place  in  Megaris  of  any  importance.  Tripod  iscus,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Peg89  to  Megara,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iv.  70) 
and  Strabo  (p.  894),  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  ('  Qu.  Gr.,'  xvii  p.  387) 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  (icw/xcu)  into  which  Megaris  was 
originally  divided ;  the  names  of  which  were — Hersea,  Pirsa,  Megara, 
Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Megara  must 
have  been  a  very  ancient  city.  It  early  became  annexed  to  Attica,  and 
was  subsequently  held  by  the  Dorians  and  by  Corinth.  It  gained  its 
independence  of  the  latter  at  a  period  which  is  uncertain,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  power,  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  it  sent  out. 
Among  these  were — Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  and  Megara 
in  Sicily.  The  Megarians  were  powerful  at  sea»  where  they  contended 
with  the  Athenians,  from  whom  they  took  Salamis ;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  struggle  that  Athens  regained  possession  of  the  island. 
The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian 
landholders,  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,'  who 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty, about  B.O.  620.  He  adorned  &e  city  with  several  public 
buildings.  (Pans.,  i  40,  41.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megara,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is 
drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native  of  Megara. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth,  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth 
was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461. 
(Thuc.,  L  103.)  Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegsc ; 
but  six  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Megara.  (Thuc, 
i  114.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  ^oniocratic 
party  formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  dty  to  Athens,  which  wai 
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defeated  by  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Laoedsmonian  forea.  We 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Oreciao  histoiy.  In  B.a  357  democracy 
was  again  the  eetablished  constitution.  (Diod.»  xv.  40.)  Hegara  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus  (Paus.,  ^ii  15,  §  i) ;  it  suffered  greatly  in  the 
invasion  of  Alario  (Procop.,  '  fiell  Vand/  i  1);  and  iti  niia  was 
completed  by  the  Venetians  in  16S7* 


«?^. 
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HEILLBRAIK    [Loire-Ikf^ribure.] 

HEININQEN.    [Saxe-Meininobn.] 

HEISSEK,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51*  10' 
K.  lat,  IV  25'  E.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Meise  or  Misi,  on  and 
between  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  there  is  a 
covered  bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  11th 
century;  this  bridge  was  destroyed  in  1547,  1757,  and  in  1818,  but 
has  since  been  rebuilt.  Meissen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towne  in  the 
country,  having  been  founded  in  922  by  king  Henry  L,  as  a  bulwark 
of  bis  German  settlements  against  the  Slavonians.  His  son,  Otho  L, 
founded  the  cathedral  and  established  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town 
continued  to  be  the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  outside  of  which  are  several  suburbs.  The  cathedral,  a 
masterpiece  of  ancient  Qerman  architecture,  has  a  tower  surmounted 
with  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of  beautiful  open-work ;  it  is  rich 
in  ancient  monuments.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Princes'  chapel,  founded  in 
in  H25  by  Frederick  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of  Meissen, 
for  the  hereditary  vault  of  his  family,  in  which  there  is  a  bronze 
monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of  Albrechtsburg,  near  the 
cathedral,  was  formerly  the  common  residence  of  the  margraves,  bur- 
graves,  and  bishops  of  Meissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their 
residence  to  Dresden  in  the  18th  oeotury.  The  palace  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  Bince  1710  it  has  oootained  the  cele- 
brated porcelain  manufactory,  the  productions  of  which  rival  or 
surpass  those  of  Chiua  and  Japan  in  hardness,  durability,  beauty  of 
form,  and  painted  ornamentation.  The  former  convent  of  St-Afra, 
on  a  lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to  the  eminence  on 
which  the  palace  stands,  is  now  converted  into  a  school  There  are 
manufactures  of  leather,  hosiery,  colours,  camels'-hair  brushes,  Ac. ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  makmg  of  wine. 

MKJEHDAH,  the  ancient  BagratUu,  a  river  in  northern  Africa. 
Its  upper  course  lies  within  the  territories  of  Algiers ;  in  its  middle 
course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that  country  and  Tunis, 
and  in  its  lower  course  it  traverses  the  northern  district  of  the  last- 
mentioned  state.  A  great  number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains 
which  between  35**  and  86"  N.  lat,  7**  and  8**  £.  long.,  eonstitute  the 
most  eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas;  these  unite 
about  35**  30'  N.  lat,  and  form  the  Wady  Serat,  or  Mellag,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Mejerdah  River,  whi(»i  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
same  of  Bagradas.  In  its  course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  sepa- 
rates Algiers  from  Tunis,  until  it  reaches  86**  10'  N.  laL,  where  it  is 
ioined  by  the  Wady-Hamiz  from  the  west^  and  takes  the  name  of 
Mejerdah.  Up  to  this  junction  its  course  exceeds  100  miles,  and  from 
this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward  through  a  hilly  country. 
It  then  turns  north-north-eaat^  and  continues  this  course  until  it  falls 
into  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of 
more  ihan  260  miles.  Near  its  mouth  it  passes  the  ruins  of  Utica. 
In  ancient  times  its  lower  course  was  somewhat  different;  the  river 
fell  into  the  sea  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  but  much  nearer  the 
latter  than  it  now  does.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  have 
/Aused  considerable  changes  on  the  coast.  [Carthage.]  In  any  other 
country  the  Mejerdah  would  be  held  to  be  an  inconsiderable  river ;  it 
)s  however  the  second  river  in  size  of  those  that  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  being  exceeded 
ia  size  only  by  the  Mulwia ;  and  yet  it  is  fordable  in  many  places  near 
it«  mouth.  The  Mejerdah  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overflows  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country  in  spring;  the  inundations 
are  caused  by  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains which  surround  its  upper  branche& 

MEKINEZ.    [Marocco.] 

MKKRAN,  or  MUKRAN.    [Bblooohistak.I 

MELAZZO.    [Messina.] 

MELBOURNE,    [CAMBBiDOfflHiBB ;  DkrbyshirhJ 

MELBOURNE,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  or  Port  Phillip, 
Australia,  is  situated  on  the  Yarra-Yarra  River,  near  the  head  of 
Port  Phillip  Bay,  600  miles  distant  from  Sydney  by  the  overUmd 
route,  and  above  600  miles  from  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia.  Melbourne  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  Uhst  20 
years ;  it  increased  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony 
lu  1851,  and  is  now  a  large  and  important  city,  the  seat  of  an  exten- 


live  oommeroe.  The  streete  are  spadons  and  laid  out  with  great 
ngolarity.  Melbourne  contains  several  fine  buildings,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  cathedral,  and  several  places  of  worship,  including 
ohapeb  for  Episcopalians,  Independente,  Presbyterians,  and  Wealeyan 
MethodiitB ;  a  ooturt-houie,  the  governor's  reddenoe,  a  post-office,  a 
cnstom-house,  a  jail,  the  government  offices,  several  boarding-houses^ 
hotels,  baths,  and  large  oommeroial  establishmentsi  Uztensive 
improvements  are  projected,  including  an  ample  supply  of  water  to 
be  lnt)nght  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of  20  nulesL  The  city 
revenue  amounted  in  1852  to  16,1612.  lOt.  5d,  being  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  revenoe  the  corporation 
expended  the  principal  part  in  publio  improvements^  Melbourne  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  a  corporate  town  with  a  mayor ;  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant-governor ;  and  the  seat  of  govemmentb 

The  gold  finding  in  the  colony,  which  appears  to  continue  vrith- 
out  much  diminution,  attracts  numerous  emigrants  to  Melbonme, 
especially  from  Qreat  BritaiiL  The  population  of  the  dty  is  probably 
now  about  40,000.  Vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  the  river  to  Mel- 
bourne, larger  vessels  lie  in  Hobson's  Bay.  WiUiawutown,  the 
port  of  Melbourne,  is  a  small  town  built  on  a  low  sand-flat  at  Point 
Gellibrand,  on  the  west  side  of  Hobson's  Bay,  about  8  miles  S.W. 
from  the  city.  It  contains  some  good  honsee.  A  railway  oonneote 
WUUamstown  with  Melbourne  dty.  It  ia  proposed  to  construct  a 
pier  at  Williamstown,  having  a  communication  with  the  railway 
terminus,  so  that  passengers  and  goods  may  be  landed  and  sent  on  to 
Melbourne  withont  difficulty.  Statistics  in  reference  to  the  shipping 
and  commerce  of  Melbourne  will  be  given  more  at  length  in  our 
account  of  the  colony  of  Viotobia. 

MEIiCOMBB  REGia    [Weymouth.] 

MELDRUM,  or  OLD  MELDRUM.    [Abbbdbbnshibb.] 

MELFI.    [Babilioata.] 

MELFORD.    [Suffolk.] 

MELIANAH.    [ALoftRiB.] 

MELILLA,  a  sea-port  town  oi  Maroeeo  belonging  to  Spain,  is 
situated  11  miles  &  from  Cape  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Tres-Porcas,  in  So*"  8'  15' 
N.  lat,  2"  56'  2"  W.  long.,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  The 
town  stands  on  a  i>eninsula  about  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  rocky  isthmus.  Melilla  is  one  of  the  Spanish 
preddios  on  this  ooast.  It  is  impregnable  on  the  land  side,  and  towards 
the  sea  it  is  defended  by  stroog  ramparts.  The  fortress  has  large 
magadnes  and  cisterns,  and  small  vessels  can  enter  the  harbour.  The 
preddios  of  Pe&on-de-Velez  and  Aluzemas,  or  Alhucemas,  two  strongly 
fortified  rocky  islands  between  Cape  Tres-Forcas  and  Ceuta,  are  also 
under  the  governor  of  Melilla.  The  Spanish  garrison  of  Melilla 
numbers  about  1000.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  convicts  and  exiles.  MeUlla  is  add  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  word  for  honey,  which  is  gathered  of  superior  quality  on  the 
mountain  slopes  along  this  coast. 

MELINDA,  a  sea-port  dtuated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa^ 
near  4**  S.  lat,  40  £.  long.  In  his  first  voyage,  Vasco  de  Qama  sailed 
along  the  eastern  ooast  of  Africa  as  far  nortibi  as  this  place,  where  he 
got  a  pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct  his  vessel  to  India.  Gama 
describes  the  town  as  dtuated  on  a  phdn  near  the  sea-shore,  surrounded 
with  gardens,  and  condsting  of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone, 
with  handsome  rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time 
evidently  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portuguese  took 
possession  of  Mdinda;  and  about  23  yean  later  of  Mombas  also, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  south ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the 
latter  is  much  superior  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Portuguese  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  Arabs, 
who  in  their  turn  were  supplanted  by  the  Qalla,  a  savage  nation, 
which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the  soothem  declivity  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as  Melinda.  On  the  dte  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  Portuguese  churches  and  other  buildings. 

MELITENE.    [Malatia.] 

MELKSHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Melksham,  is  situated  in  51*  22'  N.  lat, 
2**  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Devises,  96  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  100  miles  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Melksham  in  1851  was  2931. 
Melksham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  16,233  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,614. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  consequence.  It  afterwards  declined,  but  was 
revived  by  the  introduction  of  the  cloth  manufacture.  Some  years 
since  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town ;  and  hot  and  cold  baths  were  established,  and  houses  built  for 
visitors  to  'the  Spa.'  The  town  consists  prindpally  of  one  lon^ 
winding  irregular  street  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  divided 
by  the  river  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  four  ardies,  from 
a  suburb  called  *  the  dty.'  The  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  of 
neat  appearance,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved,  and 
drained.  A  spacious  cheese-market^  market-house,  and  town-hall  in 
the  Grecian  style  were  erected  in  1847  by  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
churoh  is  chiefiy  of  the  perpendicular  style,  with  some  Norman  portions. 
In  1845  the  tower  was  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  west  end.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places 
of  worship;  and  there  are  National  and  British  schoolsi  a  mutual 
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improvemeut  societv,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  manufactare 
ie  that  of  broadcloth  and  kerseymere ;  rope-making  Is  also  carried  on, 
flat-rope  being  largely  made.  Extenaiye  flour-mills  are  on  the  river 
Avon.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday ;  a  fair  is  held  on  July  27th  for 
horses,  cattle^  sheep,  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  and  a  county  court 
are  held. 

MELOS.    [MiLO.] 

MELROSE.    [RoxBtTBaffsHiBB,] 

MELSUNOEN.    [Hesse-Cabbkl.] 

MELTON  MOWERAY,  Leicestershire,  a  markettown  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-LaW  Union  In  the  parish  of  Melton  Mowbray,  is  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  river  Eye,  or  Wreak,  in  62"  46'  N.  lat,  0"  63' 
W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  !n.E.  from  Leicester,  105  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  117{  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Syston  and  Peterborough  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Melton  Mowbray  in  1861  was  4391.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Melton 
Mowbray  Poor-Law  Union  contains  64  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  93,016  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,530. 

Melton  is  the  seat  of  the  well-known  Melton  Hunt.  Stables  to 
accommodate  600  horses  have  been  provided.  Many  hunting 
seats  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  watched, 
lighted,  and  paved,  and  the  three  bridges  in  and  near  It  are  kept  in 
repair  from  trust  property  called  'the  Town  Estate.'  The  river  is 
navigable  to  the  Soar  navigation  at  Syston.  A  canal  unites  Melton 
Mowbray  with  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire.  The  church  is  laige,  and 
has  a  fine  tower,  partly  in  the  early  English  style.  Independents, 
Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places 
of  worship.  Melton  Grammar  school  was  closed  in  1848.  There  are 
a  National  school  and  a  Roman  Catholio  Free  school;  a  literary 
institute  with  a  museum ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  bobbin-net  lace.  Pork  pies  are 
extensively  made  chiefly  for  sale  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
Petty-session^  and  a  county  court  are  held.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday ;  si^c  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Mame,  is  situated  on  the  Seine,  28  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Paris, 
in  48°  82'  32"  N.  lat.,  2"  39'  33"  E.  long.,  229  feet  abovejihe  level  of 
the  sea,  and  had  7528  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in  1861. 

Cassar,  who  mentions  the  place  by  the  name  Melodimum,  deseribes 
it  as  being  "a  town  of  the  Senones,  situated  in  an  island  of  the  Sequana 
(Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia  (Paris)."  ('  De  Bello  Gfdlico,' 
vii.  58.)  It  was  taken  by  Labienus  in  his  campaign  against  the  ParisiL 
In  the  earlier  times  of  the  French  monarchy  Melun  was  a  place  of 
note ;  it  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  and  the  English.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  under  fienry  Y.  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
in  1420 ;  but  in  1435  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out  and  admitted  the 
troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  buHt  on  an  island  (the  site  of  Melodunum)  and  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  the  largest  quarter  standing  on  a  slope  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  three  parts  being  united  by  two  bridges.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  well-built  town ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
quays,  and  several  new  promenades  have  been  formed.  The  principal 
square,  which  is  regulariy  built;  the  church  of  St-Aspais,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine ;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  on  the  island ; 
the  former  monastery  of  St-P^re,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect ; 
the  Carmelite  convent,  now  converted  into  a  court-house,  a  prison,  a 
guard-house,  and  a  theatre ;  the  old  monastery  of  La-Maison-des-Fr^res, 
which  now  serves  for  a  cavalry  barrack ;  and  the  central  prison  for 
five  departmental,  are  the  chief  structures  in  the  town.  The  manu« 
factures  are  woollen  stufld,  printed  calicoes,  cotton  twist,  and  leather. 
Melun  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  a  good  trade  in  coniy 
flour,  wool,  and  cattle.     It  is  a  station  on  the  Paris-Dijon  railroad. 

MELVILLE  ISLAND.    [Nobth  West  pAfiSAQE.] 

MEMEL.    [KoNiGSBKRa] 

MEMPHIS.    [EoYPT.] 

MENAI  STRAIT.    rAwGLESBT.] 

MENDK     [LozfcRE.J 

MENDEFI  MOUN'rAINS.    [AruiCA.] 

MENDEREH,  RIVER.    [AnItolia.1    . 

MENDIP  HILLS.    [Somersetshire.] 

WENDHAM.    [Suffolk.] 

MENDOCINO,  CAPE.    [California.] 

MENDOZA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
South  America,  extends  between  32°  and  35'  S.  lat,  along  th6  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes,  for  150  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  nearly  equal 
breadth;  and  is  bounded  S*  and  S.E.  by  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  N.E.  by  that  of  San  Luis,  N.  by  that  of  San  Juan,  and  W.  by 
the  republic  of  ChUi  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
35,000  to  45,000. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  described  generally  under  ABOENTlifif 
CoNFEDERATioir.  The  western  side  is  mountainous,  containing  that 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  which  includes  the  volcanoes  of 
Aconcagua,  Maypu,  Ranoagua.  and  Peteroa.  The  Andes  are  here 
crossed  by  the  most  frequented  roads  which  lead  over  the  mountain 
passes  of  Uspallata,  Portillc^  and  Las  Damas.  Eastward  the  mountains 
decline  into  hills  towards  the  Mendoza  River,  east  of  which  are  broad 
plains.    Within  this  province  are  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of 


Uspallata  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Tunuyan.  The  valleys  of  Unpal* 
lata  and  Tunuyan  are  barren,  and  nearly  uninhabited.  The  plda 
which  stretches  from  the  Andes  eastward  has  a  sandv  soil  and  does 
not  produce^  gndn,  or  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when 
irrigated,  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  tm'ley,  and  lucerne ; 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  14  time^  in  a  vear.  The  Desaguadero  River 
forma  the  noithem  boundary-line  of  the  province,  and  like  the 
Mendoza  affords  remai'kable  facilities  for  irrigating  the  dry  land  along 
its  banks.  The  confluence  of  the  Desaguadero  and  the  Mendoza  forma 
a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes  called  the  Guanacache;  some  distance 
south  of  which  it  forms  with  the  San  Juan  and  a  portion  of  the 
Tunuyan  rivers,  another  great  lake  called  the  Bevedoro.  The  main 
portion  of  Tunuyan  now  branches  oflT  some  distance  west  of  this  lake, 
and  forms  a  junction  many  miles  south  with  the  Diamente.  The 
Tunuyan  then  receives  another  important  tributary  the  Chadileuba, 
and  soon  after  expands  into  another  vast  inland  lake  without  any 
outlet,  called,  from  the  extreme  saltness  of  its  waters,  the  Urrelauquen, 
or  Bitter  Lake.  Rain  and  dew  are  very  rare  in  Mendoza,  except  in 
the  BoutherA  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  province,  where  the  rains  are  so 
abundant  that  com  may  be  raised  without  artificial  irrigation.  The 
chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wine  and  brandy,  wheat,  maiz6| 
fruit,  tallow,  and  soap,  which  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  provinces  farther 
east^  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Luis,  Cordova,  and  Santa  F^ ;  with  dried 
flgs,  raisins,  peaches,  apples,  nuts,  and  olives,  which  go  mostly  to 
Chill,  whither  also  from  300  to  400  mules  and  a  large  quantity  of 
hides  are  annually  sent.  Silvei^mines  have  been  worked  at  Uspallata, 
and  veins  of  eopper  are  also  known  to  exist,  though  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  opened.  Limestone,  slates,  gypsum,  alum,  mineral 
pitch,  bituminous  shales,  with  traces  of  cosd,  have  been  found  all 
along  this  portion  of  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  a  variety  of  saline 
deposits,  including;  common  and  Epsom  salts,  are  also  found  in  the 

Srovince.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
tendoza  is  a  federal  state,  owning  little  dependence  upon  the  central 
government.  The  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by 
the  junta  or  provincial  assembly. 

Mendoza,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  2891  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  a  country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  from  the  Rio  de 
Mendoza,  in  32°  53'  S.  lat.,  69"  6'  W.  long. :  nopulation,  about  10,000. 
It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  city ;  the  houses,  a  hirge  proportion  of  which 
are  built  of  mud  (adobe),  are  only  one  story  high,  and  have  porticoes. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  nearly  a  mile,  well  planted  and  kepty 
and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  Around  the  city  are 
numerous  well  cultivated  vineyards.  Som  Martin,  or  ViUa-Nueva, 
W.  of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  1500  ishabitanUb 

MENEHOULD,  ST.    [Mahnb.] 

MENIN.    [FuLNDERS,  West.] 

MENLOUQH.    fGALWAY.J 

MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  Baleario 
Islands.  It  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  between  39"  47'  and  40''  21'  N.  kt,  3"  50'  and  4"*  23'  E.  long* 
It  lies  24  miles  E.N.E.  from  Mallorca,  about  130  miles  S.B. 
from  Barcelona  and  the  coast  of  Catalulia,  160  miles  £.  by  8.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  part  of  Valencia,  and  about  190 
miles  N.  from  the  territory  of  Algiers  in  Africa.  The  droumferenoe 
is  about  62  miles,  and  the  area  aoout  300  square  miles.  In  form  it  ia 
irregular ;  being  in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  part  13  miles. 
The  population  is  about  44.000. 

Coast,  Surface,  Jsc, — The  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  smaU 
bays  or  deep  creeks,  and  surrounded  with  islets,  rooks,  and  shoals. 
The  surface  of  the  coimtry  is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and 
barren,  or  partially  clothed  with  wild  olives  and  com.  The  southern 
shore  is  the  most  leveL  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy ; 
but  is  much  richer  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  than  on  the  low  grounds. 
The  only  eminence  deserving  the  name,  of  mountain  is  Monte  Toro, 
4793  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone» 
with  a  flat  summit  surmounted  by  a  convent  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Augustines,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  bare  feet  Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  military  post  in  the  time  of  the  Rbmans, 
and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  stiU  visible  on  its  summitb 
Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  curious  grotto,  called  La  CavA 
Perella,  full  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  ia 
another  cavern  containing  a  pool  or  lake  of  salt-water. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menoroa  are  limestone,  freestone^ 
marble  of  various  colours,  slate,  of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape 
Mola  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  for  cementi  and 
potters'-clay.  There  are  a  few  lead'mines,  vexy  unproduotive,  and 
iron-ore  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  clear,  mild,  and  temperate ;  the 
summer  is  intensely  hot;  the  autumn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  nunsy 
which  are  exceedingly  heavy;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  snow 
and  ice  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  leoa  agreeable  than 
that  of  Mallorca;  the  air  is  more  humid ;  and  the  summer  heats  more 
oppressive,  which  arises  from  the  comparatively  level  choncter  of 
the  island. 
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Th6  vegetation  of  Menorca  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mallorca, 
though  it  is  much  leas  abundant,  and  the  trees  seldom  attain  to  so 
lai^e  a  size.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs,  many  with  medicinal  quali- 
ties, grow  in  profusion.  Wheats  barley,  and  a  little  maize  are  cultivated, 
though  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  Olive-trees 
grow  almost  without  culture ;  little  oil  is  made  from  their  fruit,  which 
is  generally  preserved  for  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce 
both  white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abundant:  there  are  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the  melons 
are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  grow  in  sheltered  spots,  but  yield 
no  fruit  Capers  grow  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  flax, 
hemp,  safiQron,  and  the  cotton-tree  thrive  well,  but  are  little  attended 
to.  Vegetables  are  no  less  abundant  than  froiit,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
peas,  beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  endive,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds,  aU  excellent  in  quality.  The  island  is  rich  in  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ;  and  also  in  game,  as  {partridges,  quails,  and 
rabbits;  woodcocks,  snipes,  and  teal  are  plentifixl  in  winter.  Fish, 
especially  anchovies,  with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea, 
abound  on  the  coasts.  Lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venemous 
reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishiog,  or  commerce. 
The  imports  consist  of  com,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  timber,  cordage,  tar, 
and  gunpowder.  The  exports  are  wines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey, 
and  wax.  The  possession  of  Menorca  by  the  English  during  the  last 
century  did  much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce ;  but  since  the 
island  has  reverted  to  the  Spaniards,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly 
declined. 

Menorca  is  divided  into  four  terminos,  or  districts — Ciudadela, 
Mahon,  Albayor,  and  the  united  terminos  of  Ferarias  and  MercadaL 
In  each  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  district. 

Ciudadel<t,  formerly  the  capital  of  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast,  on  a  small  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The 
city  is  fortified,  and  its  walls  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of  more 
recent  construction :  its  population  is  above  4000.  The  streets  are 
,narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and 
some  handsome.  A  cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  convents  (now 
converted  to  civil  and  military  purposes),  an  hospital,  a  barrack,  with 
a  government-house,  are  the  public  buildings. 

Port  MaJum,  now  the  capital  of  Menorca,  stands  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  island,  in  89**  52'  N.  lat.,  4*"  2V  K  long.,  24  miles  from 
Ciudadela,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  carriage-road.  Port 
Mahon,  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  Romans,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  and  called  after  Mago,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  commander. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay, 
on  rocks  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  undermined 
by  the  waves.  Port  Mahon  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  the 
only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  streets 
are  steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  the  governor's  house, 
town-hall,  bospitaJ,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean,  built  with 
taste,  but  often  without  regard  to  comfort,  for,  many  being  on  the 
English  model,  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  sultry  climate.  Some  of 
their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  some  flat-terraced  in  the  oriental  style  :  the 
population  in  1845  was  18,102.  The  harbour  of  Port  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  large  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships 
may  ride  within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  perfectly  sheltered 
from  every  wind.  Port  Mahon  alone  made  the  possession  of  Menorca 
an  object  of  contention  amoDg  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  during 
the  past  century.  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky  islets :  on  one 
stands  an  hospital ;  on  another  a  quarantine  establishment;  on  a  third 
a  lazaretto ;  and  on  the  fourth  an  arsenal  with  naval  storehouses — all 
erected  by  the  English. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are — Fomdt,  a  well-sheltered  bay, 
capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet ;  and  Adapa,  a  small  harbour,  full  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fishing-crafL 

Mercadal,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Port  Mahon,  has  a  population  of  4000. 
Alhayor  and  FentrioBf  the  other  district-capitals,  are  little  more  than 
villages. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  About  two  miles  from  Alhayor 
is  a  rude  pyramidical  ruin  of  Druidical  character,  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians,  the  earliest  colonists  of  the  island ;  but  whether  it  be 
temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower,  is  yet  disputed.  Punic,  Qreek,  Roman, 
Qothic,  and  Arab  coins  have  been  found ;  and  also  small  statues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners  the  inhabitants  of  Menorca  resemble  those 
of  Mallorca.  They  are  equally  attached  to  their  native  soil,  and  to 
their  customs  and  religion.  The  same  dress  and  language  are 
common  to  both. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Balearic  Islands  has  been  given  in  the 
article  Balsarig  Islands. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  History  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom ;  Armstrong, 
Hittory  of  ike  Itland  of  Minorca ;  Laborde,  Itiniraire  Detcriptif  de 
V&pagne;  St.  Sauveur,  Travels  ^irough  the  Balearic  <xnd  Pithyueian 
Islande  ;  Madoz,  IHceumario  Qeographico  de  EspaHa,) 

MENa    [IfiftBB.] 

MENTZ.    [2k£AiNZ.] 

MEON,  EAST  and  WEST.    [HAMPsmiut] 


MEQUINENZA.    [Abagon.] 
MEQUINEZ.    [Marocoo.] 
MER.    [Loib-et-Cheb.] 
MERCARA.    [CooBG.] 

MERCIA.     [ENGLAlfD.] 

MERDRIQNAC.    [Cdrss-DU-NoBD.] 

MERE,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  %  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pauriBh  of  Mere,  is  situated'  in  51"  5'  N.  lat.,  2°  15' 
W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  102  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pansh  in  1851  was 
2991.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  Mere  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  80,919  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8431.  The 
manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  to  the  king's 
brother,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
built  a  castle  here,  the  site  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  Mere  con- 
sists diiefly  of  one  street  on  the  London  and  Exeter  road.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  whidi  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  handsome  building,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character, 
having  a  western  tower,  with  betttlements  and  pinnacles.  Independents 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and 
British  schools.  An  ancient  market-cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Flax-spinning,  silk-throwing,  and  brick-making  employ  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  little  woollen  cloth  is  made.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  lai^e  fairs  on  May  17th  and  Octo- 
ber 10th. 

MERQUL    [Tenabsbbdl] 

MERIDA.    ^TBEHADUBA,  Spanish.] 

MERIDEN,  Warwickshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Meriden,  is  situated  in  52**  27'  N.  kt.,  1"  38' 
W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Coventry,  and  97  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Meriden  in  1851  was 
965.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and 
diocese  of  Worcester.  Meriden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,118  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  11,275.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  in  Meriden  National 
schools. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  bounded  N.  by 
Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire,  N.E.  by  Denbighshire,  K  and  S. 
by  Montgomeryshire,  S.  by  Cardiganshire,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by 
Cardigan  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  lies  between  52''  31'  and 
58**  1'  N.  lat.,  and  8**  12'  and  4**  8'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  estimated  at  602  square  miles,  or  885,291  statute  acres.  The 
population  in  1851  was  38,848. 

Coast-lilM. — The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  the  sestuary 
of  which  the  Traeth  Mawr  and  the  Traeth  Bach  -  are  portions.  The 
Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  considerable  portion,  now  the  Vale  of 
Tremadoc,  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  by  an  extensive  embank- 
ment) forms  the  boundary  between  Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshirei 
The  Traeth  Bach  belongs  entirely  to  Merionethshire :  it  penetrates 
several  miles  inland,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or  Bychan, 
and  Dwyrhyd.  It  is  dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  centre. 

From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  6  miles  past 
Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Mochraes, 
or  Mochras.  From  the  Traeth  Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between 
Harlech  and  Mochraes  it  rises  into  clifis.  It  is  skirted  by  sands  dry 
at  low  water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  are  three  sandbanks, 
the 'Dutch  Bank,*  the  'Pontigal  Bank,'  and  the  < Sam-Badrig '  (St 
Patrick's  Causeway)  or  '  Sam-Badrhwyg '  (Ship -breaking  Causeway), 
which  runs  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  miles 
out  to  sea  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  spring 
tides,  and  in  storms  is  marked  by  fearful  breakers.  From  Mochraes 
the  coast  runs  south-south-east  8  miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Barmouth.  From  the  Maw  the 
coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  Dovey, 
taking  a  circuit  convex  to  the  sea,  and  rising  into  cliffs  midway 
between  the  rivers.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  these  cliffy  the 
river  Towy,  or  Disynwy,  flows  into  the  sea.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
MerionethiBhire  coast  is  about  38  miles. 

Sttrface,  Otology,  Mineralogy, — Merionethshire  is  the  most  mountain- 
ous of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
in  North  Wales ;  there  are  however  no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices 
so  abrupt  as  those  of  Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  mountain  chain 
traverses  the  coimty  from  north-east  to  south-west,  skirting  the  valleys 
of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  and  the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  this 
chain  are — Ci^ldr  Berwyn,  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and 
Montgomeryi^iire,  7  miles  south  from  Corwen,  2563  feet  above  theses; 
Arran  Mowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  above  DolgeUey,  2955  feet;  and  Pen- 
y-Qadair  (summit  of  Cader  Idris),  8  miles  south-west  from  Dolgelley, 
2914  feet.  West  of  Bala,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a  group 
of  mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr,  2809  feet,  is  the  highest  point. 
From  this  central  group  branchea  run  westwanl  to  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £Uurlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  of 
Snowdon.  There  are  no  plains.  Of  these  mountains  the  most  cele- 
brated for  its  picturesque  character  is'  Cader  Idris.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  rocky  mass,  of  rather  difficult  ascent^  on  the  summit  of 
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which  18  a  smftll  plain,  with  two  rooky  heads  of  equal  height,  one 
looking  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  &e  south.  The  idew  from  its 
Bummit  is  very  extensive :  the  mountain  rises  so  far  above  all  the 
hills  which  lie  farther  east,  that  the  Wrekin  in  the  plain  of  Shropshire 
is  visible  from  it  Its  sides,  though  mosUy  destitute  of  vegetation, 
present  some  variety,  from  having  several  smsll  lakes  imbedded  in  the 
depressions  of  the  rock.  The  rodcs  themselves  are  of  primitive  forma- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  porphyry. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  slate  rocks  which 
predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  as  far  up 
as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alwen,  a  bluish-gray  limestone  is  found, 
which  is  quarried  for  lime,  the  principal  manure  employed  in  the 
county,  dreat  quantities  of  white  limestone  are  quarried  and  burnt 
for  lime  near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county.  The  slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corwen.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  rocks  are 
chiefly  slaty,  forming  abrupt  and  rugged  mountains  of  desolate 
appearance.  Lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  copper-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barmouth.  Slates  are  quarried  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains^  and  at 
Festiniog. 

Bydrogrofhy  and  Communieaiumi. — The  principal  rivers  belonging 
to  the  county  are  the  Dbe,  the  Maw,  and  the  Dovey,  with  their  respeo- 
tive  affluents.  The  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mafioddaeh,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a  southern  course  of  8  miles  to  its 
junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more  to  the  westward,  and 
is  of  about  equal  length.  From  the  junction  of  the  Lyniauduon  the 
Mawddach  flows  south-soutii-west  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Wnion 
(12  miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  flows 
along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the  remainder 
of  its  course,  which  is  about  8  miles  south-west,  the  Maw  is  a  tide 
river;  expanding  into  an  sestuary  in  some  places  a  mile  wide,  and  in 
great  part  d^  at  low  water.  The  Dovey,  or  Jhffiy  rises  just  within 
the  border  of  the  county,  east  of  the  mountain  Arran  Mowddy,  in 
the  Berwyn  chsdn.  From  its  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  30  miles 
through  a  winding  vale  into  the  Bay  of  Cardigan ;  receives  a  number 
of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  the  Tafidoflr,  tiie  Afon,  the  Dulas, 
and  the  Cwmo^  are  the  principaL  A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey 
itself  and  of  the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulas,  belong  to  Montgomeryshire.  The  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
*  the  Dovey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire,  which  it  separates  first 
from  Montgomeryshire,  and  then  from  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth 
it  expands  into  a  wide  sestuary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at 
low  water.  The  Dovey  is  navigable  up  to  Ma<diynlleth,  12  miles  f^om 
its  mouth.  The  ZHtynwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  a  little  north- 
east of  Cader  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  16  miles  into  the  sea  between 
the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About  8  miles  from  its  source  it  expands 
into  a  small  lake,  called  Llyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the 
valley  of  Tal-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
extends  in  length  about  a  mile.  The  Disynwy  above  its  mouth 
expands  into  an  sestuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but  just  at  the  mouth 
is  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  channel  The  largest  of  the  numer> 
ous  lakes  in  the  county  is  Llyn-Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake.    [Bala.] 

The  principal  roads  are  those  firom  London  by  Shrewsbury  to  Corwen 
and  Bangor,  to  Bala  and  Caernarvon,  and  to  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth, 
with  brandies  to  Towyn.    There  is  no  railway  in  the  county. 

DiviswM,  Towntt  dtc — This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh  Meironydd, 
or  Meirionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that,  with  the  addition  merely 
of  the  word  '  shire,'  retains  its  ancient  designation.  Writers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  county ;  the  present  divisions, 
with  their  relative  situations,  are  as  follows  :— Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy, 
north-west ;  Edernion,  or  Edeymion,  north-east;  Estimrder,  or  Estu- 
maner,  south ;  Penllyn,  north  and  north-east;  Talybont,  orTal-y-bont, 
and  Mowddy,  south  and  south-east. 

There  are  five  ancient  market-towns,  namely,  Bala  and  Doloellbt, 
the  assize  towns ;  Harlech,  Cobwxk,  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy  ;  and  two, 
where  markets  have  been  established  of  late  years,  namely,  Towyn 
and  Barmouth.  The  places  printed  in  smaU  capitals  are  described 
under  their  respective  titles,  the  others  we  notice  here : — 

Dinas-y'M&wddy,  in  the  parish  of  Mallwydd,  10  miles  E.  from 
Dolgelley,  population  of  the  parish.  1201  in  1851,  is  situated  on  a  shelf 
of  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Cerris  with  the  Dovey.  It  consists  of 
a  few  mean  cottages.  Mallwydd  parish  church  is  a  spacious  edifice ; 
there  are  Dissenting  chapels  and  a  Free  schooL  Flannel  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  scenery  about  Mallwydd  is  very  fine ;  and  many 
anglers  resort  here  in  the  season. 

HarUch^  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandandwg,  near  the  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgdley.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  749.  A  Britirii  fortress,  called  originally  Twr  Bronwen,  and 
at  an  after  period,  Caer  Collwyn,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
castle  erected  by  Edward  L  Li  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle 
changed  masters  once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  General  Mytton,  Maxt^  1647.  Harlech  is  now  little 
more  than  a  village.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  rook  facing  the  bay,  and  rising  above  an  extensive 
marsn  once  occupied  by  the  sea.  Its  waUs  ace  tolerably  perfect ;  they 
form  a  squaro  ot  about  70  yazds  each  way,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 


comer,  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  church  is  modem.  The 
market  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse ;  there  are  several  fSfdrs,  chiefly 
for  live  stock.    The  county  election  is  held  herB> 

Towyn^  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  ooast^  between  the  SBstuaries 
of  the  Disynwy  and  bovey,  16  miles  S.aW.  from  Dolgelley.  The 
population  was  2769  in  1851.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse 
gray  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  frequented 
in  summer  for  bathing.  The  church  contains  some  venerable  monu- 
xnents ;  in  the  churchyard  are  two  rude  pillaiv,  one  of  them  7  feet 
high,  adorned  with  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  commemo- 
ration of  St.  Cadvan.  There  are  a  dissenting  diapel,  and  a  school 
partly  endowed.  In  a  field  near  the  church  a  medicinal  spring  has 
been  inclosed,  and  two  baths  have  been  formed.  Some  flanneU  are 
manufactured.  Races  are  held  near  tiie  town.  There  is  a  yearly  fair. 
The  bathing  village  and  port  of  Aherdovty  on  the  SBstuary  of  the 
Dovey,  is  in  Towyn  parish.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  Dissenting 
chapds  here.  Slate-quarries  are  worked  near  Aberdovey,  and  a  consi- 
derable share  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which  is 
a  member  of  Aberystwith. 

The  only  other  places  that  require  notice  are  Maentwrog  and 
Trawsfynnydd.  Maentwrog  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Yale  of  Festiniog,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dolgelley.  The  population 
in  1851  was  894.  The  village  contains  a  neat  church,  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  Free  schools.  During  the  season  the  place  is  much  resorted 
to  by  tourists.  Tan-y-Bwlch  a  very  celebrated  tourists'  hotel  is  near 
Maentwrog.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  slate-quarries.  Many 
excellent  residences  are  in  the  vicinity.  Trawrfynnydd  is  on  the  road 
from  Festiniog  to  Dolgelley :  population,  1498  in  1851.  The  village 
oonsiBts  of  neat  houses^  a  churt^  and  a  chapeL,  The  mountain  scenery 
around  is  very  fine. 

IHvisumt  for  Eedenadieal  and  Legal  Pwrpoiet. — The  county  of 
Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of 
Bangor,  and  partly  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  By 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  4  Unions — 
Bala,  Corwen,  Dolgelley,  and  Festiniog,  containing  48  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  51,211.  The  county  is  in 
the  North  Wales  circuit;  the  Lent  assijces  and  the  Epiphany  and 
Midsummer  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Bala :  the  Midsummer  assizes 
and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  at  Dolgelley, 
where  is  the  county  jail  County  courts  are  held  at  Bala,  Corwen, 
and  Dolgelley.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Bittory,  AnttquUietf  <frc.~In  the  earliest  period  of  the  authentio 
history  of  the  island,  Merionethshire  was  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovioes.  [B&itannia.]  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  island  it 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  There  are  several 
traced  of  Roman  works  in  this  county.  There  are  remains  of  camps 
near  Bala.  Tommen-y-Miir,  'the  mount  within  the  wall,'  a  station, 
of  which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain,  near 
Festiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heiri  Mons  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
though  Stukeley  plaoes  it  near  Bala.  Castell  Prysor,  a  hilly  fort  about 
3  miles  E.  from  Trawsfynydd,  is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been 
originally  Roman.  The  Dovey  River  is  believed  to  be  the  Stucia  of 
Ptolemeus.  A  Roman  road  from  Maridunum,  or  Muridunum  (Caer- 
marthen),  to  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon)  led  through 
the  county.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trawsfynnydd 
through  Tommen-y-Miir,  where  it  is  called  Sam-Helen,  a  name  which 
is  interpreted  by  some  '  the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,'  the  wife  of 
the  usurper  Maximum  who  assumed  the  purple  (a.d.  881)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Qratian  and  Theodosius ;  and  by  others  *  the  road  of 
the  legion.'  The  Sam-Helen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  surface; 
but  on  digging,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it  was  made  are  disoover- 
able  throughout  its  course  :  the  aggregate  breadth  of  these  layers  is 
about  24  feet  Thero  ace  several  tumuli  or  barrows  near  the  road. 
There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  probably  sepulchral,  near  Rhyd- 
ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Sam-Helen,  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Qoch,  not  far  from  Traws- 
fynnydd, is  a  grave,  called  the  Grave  of  Poms,  covered  with  an 
inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman;  and  near  it  is  a  great  upright 
monumental  or  banta  stone,  of  a  kind  frequent  in  Wales  and  in 
northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral  urns,  and  other  antiquitiea 
have  been  dug  up  in  various  placea 

A  stone  inciosure,  or  fort,  and  several  other  British  antiquities  are 
near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech ;  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  camedds,  cromlechs,  and  other  primeval  remains. 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  English  kings 
of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  events  of  historical  interest  In  proportion  however  as 
the  oonsolidation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  to 
press  the  Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unasaailed  fastnesses 
became  the  soene  of  contest  The  invasion  of  Henry  IL,  and  the  stop 
put  to  his  progress  by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Qwynedd  (1165),  are 
noticed  under  CoBWEir. 

The  county  was  probably  conquered  by  Edward  L,  a  little  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Wales,  as  Harlech  Outle  was  completed  before 
1288.  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Qlyndwr. 
Harlech  Castle  was  oxio  of  his  oonquesta. 
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In  tlie  war  of  the  Rosea  Harlech  waa  held  for  the  LanoaateriaDSy  but 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Herbert  After  the  war  waa  concluded  the 
countv  became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  acene  of  great  confuaion. 
A  multitude  of  outlawa  and  felona  eatabliahed  themaelTes  near  Dinas- 
y-Mowddyi  and  perpetrated  a  variety  of  Crimea.  To  quell  theae  out- 
ragea  a  commiaaion  waa  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  two  gentlemen  of 
the  county — one  of  them  Lewia  Owen,  Tioe-chamberlain  and  baron  of 
the  exchequer  of  North  Walea.  In  purauance  of  thia  commiaaion  80 
of  the  band  were  eeized  and  puniahed.  To  revenge  thia  aeverity 
Mr.  Owen  waa  waylaid  and  muidered  in  1555,  at  a  place  ainoe  called 
Llydiart-y-6arwn,  'the  baron's  gate.'  The  vigoroua  measurea  to  which 
this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the  banditti,  aome  of 
whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  fled.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 
Harlech  Caatle  waa  the  object  of  contention.  The  repeated  captures 
of  thia  place,  and  a  skirmish  near  Bolgelley,  were  however  the  only 
incidents  of  the  contest  which  occurred  within  the  county. 

The  principal  remaina  of  the  middle  ages  are  Harlech  Castle,  already 
described,  and  the  ruins  of  Cymmer  Abbey,  near  Dolgelley,  with  two 
or  three  smaller  castellated  buildiogs.  Llya-Bradwen,  between  Dol- 
gelley  and  Towyu,  ia  the  ruin  of  a  rude  edifice,  the  house  of  an  ancient 
Welidi  chieftain ;  and  near  Llanfihangel-y-Pennant  are  the  remaina  of 
a  caatle  aupposed  to  be  the  castle  of  Bere,  belonging  to  the  last  Llewel- 
lyn, prince  of  North  Wales,  and  taken  from  him  by  William  de 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  abort  time  previoua  to  the  final  conqueat 
of  Walea. 

lieligious,  Worthipf  £ducatum,  ^c — According  to  the  Retuma  of 
the  Census  in  1851,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  appear  to  have  the 
lai^eat  number  of  adherents  of  any  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the 
county  ;  Wealeyan  Methodista,  Epiacopaliana,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists have  also  numerous  places  of  worship  and  Sunday  schools.  In 
1851  there  were  4  literaiy  inatitutiona  in  the  county,  with  187  mem- 
bera,  and  357  volumea  in  their  libraries.  In  1853  the  oounty  posaesaed 
two  aavinga  banka,  at  Bala  and  Dolgelley ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depoaitora  on  November  20th  1858  was  31,366£.  18«.  3d. 

MEROE.    [Ethiopia.] 

MERSEBURQ,  one  of  the  three  govemmenta  into  which  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony  is  divided,  haa  an  area  af  3994  square 
milea,  with  a  population  of  742,644  at  the  end  of  1849.  The  eaatem 
and  laiger  part  of  the  government  ia  flat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but 
no  mountains ;  the  western  portion  is  more  mountainoua  than  level, 
being  partly  occupied  by  branchea  of  the  Harz  and  the  Thiiriugerwald  : 
this  portion  however  contains  extensive  and  fertile  levels;  and  the 
whole  of  the  government,  though  the  soil  ia  unequal,  may  be  called 
fertile.  The  principal  rivera  are— the  Elbe  and  ita  tributaries,  the 
Bchwarse  Bister,  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Mulde  and  the  Saale  on  the 
left  bank.  The  Saale  receives  the  White  Elater  and  the  Unstrutt 
The  government  is  traversed  by  the  Magdebui^g-Leipzig  and  ThUringian 
railways,  which  meet  at  Halle. 

MenAwrg,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  ia  situated  on  the  Saale, 
1 0  milea  by  railway  S.  by  W.  from  Halle,  and  haa  about  10,500  inha- 
bitanta.  It  ia  an  old  irregularly  built  town,  with  narrow  crooked  atreetaj 
oonaisting  of  the  town  itaelf,  the  Cloae,  and  the  two  auburbs  Alteu' 
burg  and  Neumarkt,  the  latter  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saale, 
over  which  there  ia  a  large  atone  bridge.    The  town  is  surrounded 

with  walls,  and  has  four  gates.    The  moat  remarkable  buildings  are 

a  fine  palace,  now  used  for  the  government  offices ;  the  catliedral,  which 
haa  one  of  the  largest  oi^gana  in  Germany;  the  cathedral  school;  the 
monasteiy  of  St  Peter,  in  the  auburb  of  Altenburg ;  the  palace  of 
Count  Zechi ;  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  new  town-hall.  There 
are  manufactories  of  linen-  and  wooUen-clotha,  paper,  tobacco,  and 
vinegar,  and  extenaive  breweriea  and  diatilleriea.  The  trade  of 
Meraeburg  is  considerable. 

DUrrtnberg,  a  small  village  between  Meraeburg  and  Ltitzen,  haa 
important  aalt-worka,  which  produce  about  40,000  tons  of  salfc  yearly. 

EiUnhurg,  a  town  of  about  9C00  inhabitants,  stands  N.E.  of  Merse- 
bujTg,  on  an  island  in  the  Mulde,  which  ia  reached  by  two  bridges. 
The  town,  which  ia  aurrounded  by  walla  and  ditchea,  haa  manufactures 
of  printed  cotton,  vinegar,  ataroh,  brandy,  woollen*yam,  &c 

EiaUben,  the  birthplace  of  Luther,  ia  aituated  16  milea  K.W.  from 
HoUe,  on  a  hill  above  the  Boae,  and  contains  4  churohea,  a  gymnasium, 
several  achoola,  2  hoapitals,  and  7523  inhabitants,  who  ai^e  engaged 
in  a  briak  inland  trade,  in  the  manufacture  of  potaidiea  and  tobacco, 
and  in  the  copper  mines  and  smelting-worka  of  the  neighbourhood. 

HalU  forma  the  aubject  of  a  aeparate  article.    [Halle.] 

Luizen,  a  viUage  &  by  E.  of  Meraeburg,  on  the  high  road  ttom 
Leipzig  to  Weiaaenfels^  has  given  name  to  two  celebrated  battles,  the 
first  fought  in  1632,  in  which  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  under  Ouatav-Adolf,  who  loat  hia  life  on  the  field ;  the  second 
in  1813,  in  which  the  French  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Namnburg,  a  station  on  the  Thuringian  railway,  28  milea  from 
Halle,  near  the  right  bank  <^  the  Saale,  a  little  above  the  point  where 
that  river  ia  joined  by  the  Unstrutt^  ia  a  well-buUt  town,  aurrounded 
by  walls  which  separate  it  from  sever^  suburbs.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  chuivh  of  bt.-Wende],  the  court-house^  the  town*hall,  and  the 
gymnasium.  Thia  town  ia  the  seat  of  the  oourl  of  appeal  for  the 
govemmenta  of  Menebnxg  and  Erfurt  It  haa  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  broaddothi  Uneiii  stockinga)  glove^  leather, 


atarch,  aoap,  vinegar,  beer,  brandy,  and  chemical  producta.  Two  great 
annual  faixa  are  held  here,  one  in  June^  the  other  in  December,  for 
the  aale  of  all  kind  a  of  induatrial  produce ;  beaidea  theae  three  other 
annual  faira  are  held  for  the  aale  of  horaea  and  cattle. 

SaaagtrkauHn^  a  well-built  walled  town,  aituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Harz  Mountaina,  81  milea  N.W.  from  Meraobuiig,  haa  6000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  copper  mines  and  works  near  the 
town. 

Torgau  ia  a  strongly  fortified  town,  situated  in  a  low  mamhy  oountty 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  ia  here  apanned  by  a  bridge  partly 
of  wood  and  partly  of  stone.  The  population  is  about  7000 ;  Uiey 
manufacture  woollen«cloth,  linen,  leather,  and  soap,  and  trade  in  oonii 
timber,  and  lime. 

Wei*9e»ftUt  a  town  of  8500  inhabitants,  11  miles  by  railway  N.E. 
from  Naumburg,  stands  on  the  right  baiUc  of  the  Saale,  which  here 
becomes  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridga  It  is  a  walled 
town,  entered  by  four  gates,  which  lead  to  aa  many  suburbs.  On  a 
rock  outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  barracks.  A 
training  house  for  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  an  asylum  fur  deaf 
mutes,  two  hospitals,  and  an  almshouse,  are  the  principal  institutions 
of  the  town.  Jewellery,  porcelain,  leather,  and  merino,  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  The  remains  of  Gustav  Adolf,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Liitzeni  are  buried  in  the'  convent  church  now  no 
longer  used. 

Wiitenberg,  a  fortified  town  N.N.W.  of  Torgau,  situated  on  the 
Elbe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  long,  is 
celebrated  for  its  university  now  suppressed,  in  which  Luther  waa  a 
profeasor  in  1508.  A  coloasal  statue  of  Luther  was  erected  in  the 
market*place  in  1817,  and  the  university  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  him  and  MeUnchthon.  The  town  haa  a  theological  seminary,  a 
gymnsaium,  several  woollen  and  linen  factories,  breweries,  distilleries, 
dye-houses,  and  8500  inhabitants^  who  are  also  engaged  in  gardening 
and  in  the  Elbe  fisheries.  The  university  of  Wittenbeig  waa  incor- 
porated with  that  of  Halle  in  1817. 

ZeUMf  a  walled  town  entered  by  six  gates,  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
ateep  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elater,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Naum- 
buig,  containa  a  fine  old  caatle,  called  Moritzbuiig.  four  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  several  schools,  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  calico,  broaddothi  leather, 
starch,  beer,  spirits,  pottery,  gloves,  ribands,  &o. 
MERSEY  ISLAND.  [Essex.] 
MERSEY,  RIVER.  [Cheshire;  Laitcabhibx.] 
MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  Qlamotganahire,  a  parlU- 
mentaiy  borough  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Mertbyr  Tydvii,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  county,  in  51**  45'  N.  lat.,  S**  11'  W.  long.,  distant  21  mUes  N.  by 
W.  from  Cardiff,  and  171  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  borough,  in  which  is  included  the  adjoining  town  of  Dow* 
laia,  in  1851  was  63,080.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaooniy 
and  diocese  of  Llandafi^.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Merthyr  Tydvii  Poor-Law  Union  containa 
9  pariahea,  with  an  area  of  113,716  aorea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
76,818.    Dowlaia  is  noticed  under  Qlahoboakshire. 

Merthyr  Tydvii  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  district  of  South 
Walea.  The  town,  which  ia  aituated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tafij  consists 
mainly  of  workmen'a  houses,  and  is  irregularly  built  Previoua  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in  1851,  the  town  was 
entirely  without  drainage,  and  the  wat^r  supply  waa  miserably  bad. 
Such  waa  the  filthy  atate  of  the  place,  that  cholera  found  ita  victims 
ready  for  ita  approach,  and  many  Uvea  were  aacrificed.  The  towu  has 
been  somewhat  improved  in  its  condition,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done. 

According  to  the  Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  there  were  then 
84  places  of  worship  in  Merthyr  Tydvii,  of  which  20  belonged  to  Inde- 
pendents, 19  to  Particular  Baptists,  10  each  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodista,  and  6  to 
Mormona.  The  number  of  Sunday  achoola  waa  68,  with  13,395 
acholars.  Of  day  achoola  there  were  59,  of  which  16  were  public 
achoola  with  2544  acholara,  and  48  private  achoola  with  1135  acholara. 
A  libraiy  and  reading'room  haa  upwarda  of  1300  volumea ;  the  number 
of  aubscribera  in  1851  waa  133. 

Merthyr  Tydvii  waa  not  repreaented  in  Parliament  till  the  paaaing 
of  the  Reform  Act  The  mining  operations  of  this  place  were  com* 
paratively  unimportant  prior  to  the  year  1755.  There  are  now  four 
great  iron-worka,  the  largest  in  the  empire.  Some  coal  is  exported. 
Communication  between  Merthyr  Tydvii  and  the  sea  at  Cardiff  is 
maintained  by  the  Cardiff  Canal.  Merthyr  has  communication  with 
Cardiif  by  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and  with  Swansea  and  Llanelly  by 
the  Vale  of  Neath  railway.  There  are  two  market-houaee.  The 
market^ay  ia  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  the  first 
Mondays  in  July  and  August    A  county  court  ia  held. 

MBRTOLA.    [Alemtxjo.] 

MERTON.    [SUBBEY.I 

MEBVILLB.    [NoBD.] 

M^RY-SUR-SEINE.    [AVBB.] 

MESOLCNQHI,  in  i£tolia,  a  small  town  in  Greece,  to  idtoated  in 
a  marshy  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Qulf  of  Patraa,  near  ita 
antranoe,  and  right  oppeaite  Cape  Kologria  «r  Papas  in  th«  Moi'ta. 
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It  became  remarkable  during  the  laat  Qreek  insurrection  against  the 
Turks,  in  consequenoe  of  its  ai^ge  and  the  heroio  resistance  of  the 
Greek  garrison. 

Mesolonghi  ia  built  on  the  edge  of  m  marshy  plain,  bounded  K.  by 
the  high  ridge  of  Zygoa,  the  ancient  Aracynthus,  and  ia  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  a  lagune  extending  about  10  miles  along  the  coast 
and  5  miles  in  width ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  name  of  the  town, 
which  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Italian  words  '  measo '  and 
'  lagima.'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  tortuous  channels,  the 
lagune  ia  impassable  for  any  craft  drawing  more  water  than  the 
'  monoxyla,'  or  small  boats  of  the  inhabitants.  The  main  channel  in 
the  south  is  commanded  by  the  mud-bank  of  Vassilodi,  on  which  the 
Greeks  had  built  a  small  fort ;  and  the  main  channel  in  the  north,  by 
tbo  ialetii  of  Poros  and  Anatoliko.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  revolution  the  town  contained  several  thousand  inhabit- 
«ant9,  who  derived  wealth  from  their  extensive  fisheries.  The  fortifica- 
tions wera  in  such  a  neglected  state  that  Lord  Byron  advised  the 
Greeks  to  strengthen  the  place  by  additional  works ;  but  the  Turks 
left  them  only  time  to  add  a  rampart  of  earth  faced  with  stones,  and 
a  ditch,  which  sun^ounded  the  town  on  the  land  side.  After  the 
progress  of  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander  in  Northern 
Greece,  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  many  Greek  palikars  and  others 
flocked  to  Mesolonghi  with  their  families,  so  that  the  garrison  was 
increased  to  about  5000  fighting  men.  The  chief  was  the  veteran 
Nothi-Bozzaris ;  the  body  of  officers  was  increased  by  many  foreign 
volunteers,  mostly  German  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  1825,  Reshid  Pasha  appeared  in  sight  of  the  town,  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men  and  a  numerous  battering  train,  to  which  the 
beaiegers  could  only  oppose  48  bod  iron  guns  of  calibre  varying  from 
4>  to  4  8-pound  ers,  two  brass  10-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer  of  6  inches, 
and  one  mountain  howitzer  of  4|th  inches.  The  Turks  made  the 
first  trench  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  a  terrible 
bombardment  began.  Bombardments  and  stormings  now  succeeded 
each  other  during  two  months,  but  the  fire  was  well  answered  from 
the  rampart,  and  the  Greeks  made  frequent  sallies,  in  which  the 
besiegers  were  almost  always  defeated  with  great  loss,  especially  on 
the  2nd  of  July.  The  Hydriotic  fleet  being  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lagune,  there  was  no  lack  of  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the 
town,  till,  on  the  10th  of  the  some  month,  the  great  Ottoman  fleet 
appeared  off  the  place,  and,  after  having  obliged  the  Hydriotic  to 
avoid  a  certain  defeat  by  a  hasty  retreat^  landed  a  strong  body  of 
Turks,  under  Husein  BeL  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  2nd  of  August^ 
and  in  the  night  of  the  8rd,  the  fortress  was  furiously  assaulted,  and 
a  terrible  cannonade  carried  destruction  among  the  houses  and  their 
inhabitants;  but  the  Greeks  stood  their  ground,  and  were  excited  to 
hopes  of  certain  victory  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  great  Greek 
fleet  under  Miaulis  and  Sakhtouri  came  in  sight,  and  after  a  severe 
conflict  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Turkish  fleet  The  maritime 
blockade  was  now  at  an  end,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  the 
garrison  was  still  4000  strong,  with  an  additional  population  of  10,000 
women,  children,  and  aged  or  infirm  men.  By  orders  of  Sultan 
Mahmud,  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  who  commanded  in  the  Morea,  then  took 
the  chief  command,  with  Reshid  Pasha  as  his  first  lieutanant. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  combined  fleet  of  Turkey,  Egypt^ 
and  Barbaiy,  drove  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  lagune,  and  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  its  entrance.  In  the  flrst  week  of  January  1826  Ibrdhim 
Pa»ha  appeared  in  the  Turkish  camp  with  14,000  Egyptians,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Although  the  inhabit- 
ants were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  they  would  not  capitulate,  and 
continued  their  deadly  sorties,  when  at  last,  Ibrdhim,  after  having 
tiiken  the  islands  of  Poros  and  Anatoliko,  made  the  town  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  an  uninterrupted  bombardment  from  the  25th  to  the  27tii  of 
January,  and  after  that  continued  his  terrible  assaults.  On  the  6th  of 
April  however  his  forces  were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter, 
and  had  the  Greeks  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  in  the  Egyptian 
camp,  they  might  have  escaped  with  their  families.  Their  ammunition 
and  food  being  completely  exhausted,  so  that  even  cats  and  rats  were 
devoured  with  avidity,  the  garrison  resolved  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  Egyptian  camp.  Three  thousand  fighting  men  were  to  rush 
headlong  upon  the  besiegers  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  cut  a  way  for 
6000  women  and  children,  while  the  retreat  was  to  be  covered  by  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  fortress  guarded  by  a  few  devoted  warriors  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  brethren.  But 
the  plan  was  betrayed  to  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  and  when  the  heroes  of 
Mesolonghi  appeared  outside  their  shattered  stronghold,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  main  body  of  the  Egyptiansi  A  dreadful 
conflict  ensued.  Five  hundred  men  were  cut  down  by  the  infuriated 
beeiegers ;  1800  persons,  of  whom  200  were  femsJes,  escaped ;  of  these, 
however,  600  were  starved  to  death  in  the  mountains ;  and  Ihrdhim 
boasted  of  having  taken  prisoners  8000  aoldien,  and  from  8000  to  4000 
women  and  children. 

Thus  fell  Mesolonghi  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months,  and  after  100,000 
shot  and  shells  had  been  exchanged  between  the  besieged  and  the 
besiegers.  Its  melancholy  fate  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  language  in  which  poems  were  not 
written  on  the  heroes  of  Mesolonghi  Lord  Byron  died  at  Mesolonghi 
April  19,  1824. 

(Gordon,  History  of  the  Greek  RevoliUwn.) 


MESOPOTAMIA  (from  the  Greek  ynffos^  middle,  and  totcvaos,  river ), 
'the  country  between  the  rivers,'  is  a  term  which  was  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  (Strabo  and  others)  to  comprehend  all 
the  countries  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
it  is  still  in  use.  The  Arabs  and  Turks  call  this  country,  by  the  corres- 
ponding name  of  Al  Jezirah,  or  'the  island.'  Mesopotamia  was  called 
in  the  Old  Testament  Aram-Naharaim,  that  is,  'Aram/  or  'Syria 
between  the  two  rivers.'  By  ancient  geographers  it  was  considered  to 
be  bounded  N.  by  Mount  Masiua  (Karajah-Dagh),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  S.  by  the  Median  Wall  and  the  canals  which  connected 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  whiuh  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia. 
The  name  did  not  oome  into  use  till  after  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  Xeoophon  calla 
Arabia  (*  Anab.,'  i  5,  seel);  and  other  writers  included  it,  especially 
the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Strabo,  p.  787.) 
It  was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  division  of  Syria.  (Mela,  i.  11 ; 
Pliny,  v.  13.)  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia*  as  thus  restricted^ 
was  in  ancient  times  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Aborras  or 
Chaboras  (Khabour),  called  Araxes  by  Xenophnn  (' Anab.,*  i.  4,  sec.  19), 
which  rises  in  Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  (Jakhjakhah) 
on  the  east,  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  the  Carchemish  of 
the  Old  Testament  Of  theae  divisions  the  western  was  called  Os^roene^ 
and  the  eastern  Mygdonia. 

The  name  Mesopotamia,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  ought  to  include 
all  the  country  that  is  inclosed,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  two  rivers; 
but  from  the  boundaries  ascribed  to  Mesopotamia  by  Strabo  and  others 
it  is  clear  that  the  upper  plain  of  the  Tigris  was  not  comprised  in  this 
designation.  This  plain,  lying  between  the  Kharzan-Dagh  or  Mush- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Niphates  on  the  north,  and  the  Mrajah-Dagh 
(Mons  Masius)  and  Jebel-Mardin  on  the  south,  has  been  already 
partially  described  in  the  article  Aricbvu.  (voL  L,  514-517).  We  shall 
here  add  some  further  particulars  concerning  it*  and  then  notice  suc- 
cessively the  great  southern  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  which  embraces  all 
the  countries  between  the  two  rivers,  from  36°  30'  N.  lat.  to  the 
Chalu  or  Median  Wall,  which  begins  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
near  34°  N.  lat,  and  terminates  on  the  Euphrates,  near  SS**  30' 
N.  lat.;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  of  Babylonia  (Irak-Arabi),  which 
extends  southward  from  the  Median  Wall  to  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers. 

The  upper  Plain  of  the  Tigris  is  included  in  the  hilly  region  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  extends  south  from  the  Kharzan-Tagh  to  the  great 
caravan-road  that  xyxxa  from  Bir-eh-jik,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris,  through  Urfah  or  Orfah,  Mardin,  and  Nisibin.  This  region 
lies  between  38"  30'  and  37**  N.  lat.,  and  between  38**  and  43'*  £.  long., 
and  extends  about  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  25,000 
square  miles. 

This  country  may  be  considered  as  a  lower  terrace  of  the  table-land 
of  Armenia.  The  northern  districts  are  about  2500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  from  which  elevation  it  gradually  descends  to  about  1000 
feet,  or  somewhat  more,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  plain 
of  Mesopotamia  along  the  caravan-road.  Only  the  most  eastern  part 
of  this  road  between  Tel-RumaUh  and  Mosul  is  at  a  lower  level,  and 
runs  through  the  Great  Desert  Plain. 

The  highest  part  of  this  region  is  that  which  on  the  west  borders 
on  the  bwks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Isoglu  and  Gerger,  where  the 
river  forms  its  300  catairaots ;  and  on  the  east  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Tigris  between  its  source  and  the  town  of  Diarbekr,  which  is 
nearly  2500  feet  above  the  sea :  the  source  of  the  Tigris  is  nearly  5000 
feetb  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Kara-Su  and  Murad  is  upwards  of  2500  feet,  and  at  Geiger  pro- 
bably less  than  1800  feet  But  the  rocky  mountain  masses  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  at  many  places  perpendicularly, 
geneiiilly  attain  near  the  river  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000 
feet,  and  a  greater  height  at  some  distance  from  it  The  highest 
portion  of  this  tract  must  therefore  be  more  than  5000  feet,  and  it 
may  be  6000  feet  In  the  depressions  are  small  Tillages  surrounded 
by  walnut-trees  and  a  little  cultivation,  but  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  subsistence  chiefly  from  their  cattle  and  sheep. 

East  of  this  mountain  tract  lies  the  Plain  of  Diarbekr,  or  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  which  extends  from  some  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Diarbekr  to  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of  Sert»  about  120  miles 
in  length,  and  from  the  Kharzan  Mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
EarajaJi-Dagh  on  the  south,  from  40  to  50  miles;  on  the  east  it  is 
shut  up  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  southern  slope  of 
Kharzan,  or  Mush-Dagh,  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by  terraces 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  width.  These  terraces  ace  generally  used 
as  pasture-grounds ;  they  are  cut  by  wide  valleys,  which  descend  from 
the  summit  of  the  range  to  the  plain  below,  and  are  drained  by  feeders 
of  the  Tigris,  already  noticed  in  the  article  Armsnia.  Rich  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  obtained  everywhere,  and  in  some  places^  where 
irrigation  can  be  practised,  rice  is  grown.  The  sides  of  the  hiUs  which 
inclose  the  valleys,  and  the  valleys  themselves,  are  partly  covered  with 
orchards  and  plantations,  consisting  of  waLauts,  figs,  vine%  pome- 
granates, mulberries,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  Northern  Europeu  In 
some  places  cotten,  melons,  and  plantains  are  grown  to  some  extent 
The  steeper  portions  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  woods, 
in  which  the  manna  and  gall  oaks  abound.    In  some  parts  tha  steep 
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declivities  of  the  bills  have  been  transformed  into  terraces,  which  are 
planted  with  fruit-trees  and  irrigated. 

The  Plain  of  Diarbekr  itself  is  arid,  much  less  fertile,  and  not  culti- 
Tated  with  such  care  as  these  valleys.  Its  surface  may  at  the  lower  part 
be  about  1700  to  1800  feet  above  the  sea-leyel.  There  are  many  tracts 
which  are  quite  level,  and  others  have  an  imdulating  surface ;  a  few 
are  hilly.  The  rivers,  especially  the  Tigris,  run  in  beds  deeply 
depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  which  renders  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  use  the  waters  for  irrigation ;  and  as  the 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  only  those  tracts  can  be  cultivated  which 
have  a  better  soil.  The  others  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground  during 
the  wet  season,  and  until  the  grass  is  dried  up  by  the  heat.  In  some 
parts  the  surface  is  bare  of  mould,  and  consists  of  naked  rocks.  There 
are  no  trees  on  this  plain  except  mulberries  and  poplars,  which  are 
planted  in  some  places.  Com  and  barley  are  grown,  and  some  cotton, 
and  also  maize.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tovm  of  Diarbekr  cultivation 
is  carried  on  with  more  vigour :  flax  is  also  grown. 

A  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  river 
runs  from  west  to  east,  the  plain  is  bordered  by  rocky  masses,  which 
rise  with  rather  a  steep  ascent  to  2000  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  plain.  Though  they  appear  to  form  a  range,  these  masses  con- 
stitute only  the  outer  border  of  a  table-land  which  occupies  the 
whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  north  of  87**  N.  lat., 
and  compels  the  Tigris  to  run  eastward  and  the  Euphrates  west,  near 
88**  N.  lat  These  two  rivers  are  hardly  80  miles  apart;  but  60  miles 
farther  south,  between  Rumkalah  on  the  Euphrates  and  Jezirah  Ibn 
Omar  on  the  Tigris,  they  are  more  than  220  miles  from  each  other. 
The  highest  part  of  this  table-land  runs  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, forming  the  Karajah-Dagh,  which  with  its  continuation  the 
Jebel  Mardln,  is  described  in  the  article  Armenia,  vol  i.,  coL  616. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  where  the  mountain  masses  have 
sunk  down  to  1200  or  even  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  the 
edge  of  the  masses  is  split  and  indented,  and  numerous  small  valleys 
are  found  between  the  high  ridges.  In  these  valleys  some  corn  is 
cultivated,  but  the  largest  part  of  them  is  covered  with  orchards,  con- 
sisting of  olives,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  pears,  peaches,  and  quinces; 
all  of  them  have  also  excellent  vine  plantations.  In  some  parts 
cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  country  through  which  the  caravan  road  between  6ir-eh-jik 
and  Mosul  runs,  has  great  variety  of  surface  and  soil.  Between  Bir- 
eh-jik  and  Urfah  it  is  hilly,  and  contains  many  cultivated  tracts. 
Farther  east,  as  far  as  Mardin,  cultivated  and  wooded  tracts,  mostly 
situated  in  depressions,  or  valleys  alternate  with  plains,  which  in 
some  cases  afford  pasture,  and  in  others  are  quite  sterile.  This  tract 
is  very  uneven,  and  the  ridges  running  south  and  north  rise  to  high 
hills,  generally  of  a  conical  shape.  These  ridges  continue  to  Nisibin, 
but  are  less  frequent.  Between  them  run  some  watercourses,  which 
are  used  for  irrigation,  and  soon  lost  in  the  desert  country  that  lies 
farther  south.  East  of  Nisibin  cultivation  ceases ;  but  as  in  this  part 
there  are  numerous  watercourses,  the  adjacent  country  has  posture 
even  during  the  summer  months. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  Europe  in 
the  same  parallel  In  January  and  February  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
falls.  The  spring  hardly  exceeds  six  weeks,  and  in  May  the  dry  season 
beginp,  in  which  hardly  any  rain  falls  to  the  end  of  October  or  the 
commencement  of  November.  The  thermometer  rises  to  90",  and  all 
grass  and  minor  vegetation  dries  up.  Pasture  is  then  only  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pools  and  cisterns,  which  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  table-land.  Nature  becomes  reanimated  in  the  month 
of  November,  when  veiy  heavy  rains  falL  Among  the  products  of 
this  region  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  rice,  lentUes,  durrha;  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins ;  mulberries,  pomegranates,  walnuts,  figs,  cherries, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  almonds,  chestnuts,  filberts,  &c. ;  tobacco, 
sesamum,  castor-oil ;  hemp,  flax,  safflower,  cotton ;  capers,  mustard, 
liquorice,  and  asparagus.    The  four  last  grow  wild. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  sheep,  the  Tartarian,  with  the  fat  tail,  which 
often  weighs  15  lbs.,  and  the  Arabian,  whose  tail  is  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  our  sheep.  Horses  are  numerous ;  asses  are  also  kept  in 
great  numbers.    Civmels  are  used  on  the  caravan  road. 

^  The  most  common  wild  animals  are  wild  boars,  deer  of  two  or  three 
different  kinds,  wolves,  foxes,  hyeenas,  jackals,  bears,  polecats,  martens, 
marmots,  hamsters  {Cricetuavulgarit\  squirrels,  porcupines,  and  hares. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  vultures,  falcons,  and  owls;  ravens,  crows, 
jackdaws,  thrushes,  beccaficos,  and  other  smaller  birds.  Fish  abound 
u  both  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  in  several  of  their 
confluents.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of  turtles,  snakes,  and 
lizarda 

The  hilly  region  of  Mesopotamia  constitutes  the  pashalik  of  Diar- 
bekr ;  but  the  most  south-eastern  districts  of  it  are  sometimes  placed 
under  the  pasha  of  Mosul  The  most  remarkable  places  are  situated 
either  in  the  plain  of  Diarbekr  or  along  the  caravan  road  between 
Bu>eh-jik  and  Mosul    In  the  plain  of  Diarbekr  are — 

JXarbdn'.  [Diarbekr.]  North  of  Diarbekr,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Kharzan-Tagh,  are  rich  copper  mines  of  Arghana 
Maaden.  [Armenia.]  The  towns  of  lUfeh  and  Khini  are  noticed 
under  Armenia. 

Along  the  caravan  road  are  the  towns  of  Urfdh,  or  Orf^h,  Mardin, 


and  Nisibin.  Urfdh  (Or/a,  the  ancient  Bdesta),  the  most  western,  is 
at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  is  a  well-built  large  place,  which  is  frequently 
compared  with  Damascus.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  strong  walls 
7  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  most  remarkable  of  its  numerous  mosques  is  the  grand  mosque, 
which  in  its  exterior  and  interior  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of 
magnificence.  With  this  building  are  united  several  medresses,  where 
young  men  are  instructed  in  the  Koran,  divinity,  and  the  law.  Edessa 
was  the  chief  town  of  Osroene.  It  was  also  called  Antiochia  and 
Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Erech  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (Gen.,  x.  10.)  Edessa  suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  ptui  of  the  town, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Justinopolis.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  army 
of  Timur  in  1893,  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importance.  South 
of  Orfa  was  the  ancient  town  of  CKarra,  the  ffaran  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance. 
Charrss  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for  the  defeat  of  CrassuB, 
(Dion.  Cassius,  xl.  25 ;  Pliny,  v.  21). 

Mardin  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.     [MARDnr.] 

iViti^tn  (the  ancient  Nisibis),  farther  east,  had  sunk  down  to  the 
condition  of  a  miserable  village,  but  in  modem  times  the  Turks  have 
partially  rebuilt  it.  Nisibis,  the  chief  town  of  Mygdonia,  also  called 
Antiochia  Mygdonica,  was  situated  on  the  river  Mygdonius,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertUe  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  It  was  surrounded 
by  three  brick  walls,  and  was  very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was 
repulsed  in  three  separate  attacks  upon  the  town,  but  it  was  ceded  to 
him  by  treaty  in  ▲.».  368.  The  Zoba  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sant,  xiv. 
47 ;  2  Sam.,  viil  8)  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since 
the  Syriac  writers  frequently  mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name. 
To  the  north  of  Nisibis  was  Daras  (Dara),  which  was  fortified  by 
Anastaaius  L  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolia. 
(Procop.,  'Pers.,'  L  10).  There  are  considerable  ruins  both  of  Nisibia 
and  Daraa. 

The  town  of  Suverdc,  or  Severek,  lies  on  the  direct  road  between 
Urfah  and  Diarbekr,  In  a  depression  in  the  midst  of  the  table-land. 
In  the  surrounding  country  wheat  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  orchards  are  numerous.    The  place  contains  2000  families. 

The  only  place,  except  Diarbekr,  built  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Tigris 
which  requires  notice  is  Jezirah-Ibn-Omar  (the  Island  of  the  son  of 
Omar),  which  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  river.  It  was  long  the 
seat  of  a  rebeUioua  chief  of  the  Kurds,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  1000. 

The  Great  Southern  Plain,  sometimes  called  the  Desert  of 
Mesopotamia,  extends  from  the  great  caravan-road  leading  from 
Bir^h-jik  to  Mosul  to  the  Median  Wall,  or  from  87*  N.  lat  to  83**  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  88'*  and  44**  E.  long.  At  its  northern  extremity 
it  is  nearly  800  miles  wide ;  but  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach 
nearer  to  one  another  in  their  course  to  tiie  south,  the  oountry  grows 
naiTower,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  is  hardly  50  miles  wide. 
The  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  may  be  about  250  miles,  and 
the  average  width  about  150  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  87,500 
square  miles. 

The  level  of  this  region  at  its  northern  extremity  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mardin,  is  between  1300  and  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  decreases 
as  it  approaches  the  rivers ;  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  is  only  about  400  feet, 
and  Bir^h-jik  on  the  Euphrates  650  feet  above  the  sea-level  The 
course  of  the  rivers  and  streams  shows  that  it  descends  towards  the 
south.  At  its  southern  extremity  near  the  Median  Wall  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  is  a  plain,  but  there  are  a  few  isolated  ridges  of  high 
hills,  which  however  do  not  cover  a  great  extent  of  country.  The  best 
known  of  these  ridges  are  the  Jebel-Makhul  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
between  85*  80'  and  85*  N.  kt ;  the  Si^jar  Hills,  south  of  Nisibin, 
north  of  36*  N.  lat.,  and  between 41*  and  42*  £.  long.;  and  the  Abd-al- 
aziz  Hills,  near  86*  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  89*  and  40*  £.  long. 

The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  region  is  in  the  north-western 
comer,  between  the  Abd-al-aziz  Hills  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  is  drained 
by  the  river  Belik,  which  runs  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Euphrates  at  Bacca.  This  region  comprehends  the  districts  which 
are  known  by  the  names  of  Saruj  and  Harran.  In  Saruj  alone  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  more  than  forty  lai^e  villages,  inhabited  by  agri- 
culturists, and  that  twenty  of  them  cultivated  rice.  The  oountry  is 
considered  as  the  granary  of  Syria,  and  no  part  of  the  last-mentioned 
province  can  vie  «with  it  in  fertility  and  agricultural  productions. 
Harrany  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Saruj,  is  stated  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  alluvial  land,  and  to  be  equally  fertile. 

The  country  between  the  caravan-road  and  the  Sinjar  Hills  is  nearly 
a  level  plain,  which  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  is  mostly 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  prickly  plants.  In  some  places  there 
are  tracts  of  marshy  ground,  with  long  reeds,  and  interspersed  with 
many  large  pools  of  sweet  water ;  at  a  few  places  the  soft  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  There  are  in  this  part  many  Tells  or  mounds  of 
conical  shape  from  80  to  150  feet  in  height;  they  appear  to  be  artificial, 
and  some  of  them  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  The  portion  of 
this  tract  which  is  under  cultivation  is  small 

The  Sivjar  HilU  mn  east  and  west  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
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Boath.  They  extend  in  length  about  50  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  7 
to  9  milesL  The  highest  part  of  ti^e  hiUa  is  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, where  they  rise  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain.  This  is  an 
ft^cultural  district.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  the  lower  and  more  level  partsj,  and  the  sides  of 
the  hills  are  covered  with  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  rines,  which 
yield  articles  of  export  A  portion  of  the  hills  is  covered  with  oak- 
trees,  the  acorns  of  whloh  aSbrd  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the 
numerous  wild  boars  that  frequent  the  hills.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  Tezidis,  is  stated  to  exceed  6000. 

The  plain  between  the  Sinjar  Hills  and  the  Tigris  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  for  the  moet  part  barren,  and  covered  with  coarse 
ecmty  grass  and  thorny  shrubs;  there  are  large  tracts  of  barren 
marshy  soil,  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  most 
common  vegetable  production  is  an  oat-grass,  which  at  many  places 
rovers  tracts  of  several  mUes  in  extent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  plants  except  a  few  flowers.  Cultivation  is  only  carried  on  in 
pome  of  the  beds  of  temporary  watercourses,  and  between  some  low 
ridges  of  rocks,  where  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated.  Some  tracts 
are  covered  with  wormwood.  In  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  the  culti- 
vated tracts  are  more  extensive.  This  river  flows  here  in  a  valley 
from  8  to  10  miles  wide  :  the  projecting  headlands  oS  itte  higher 
country  form  large  embaymeuts,  which  have  a  fertile  alluvial  soil, 
overgrown  in  their  natural  state  with  grass  and  small  tamarisks,  but 
where  cultivated  giving  abundant  crops  of  grain  or  rice.  In  proceeding 
from  Mosul  southward  the  cultivated  tracts  decrease  in  number,  as  the 
agricultural  inhabitants  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
pions  of  the  Shammar  Arabs,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  uncultivated 
interior  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  Jebel-Makhul  extends  about  40  miles  along  the  Tigris,  and 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  banks.  It  must  be  considered  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Jebel-Hamri,  which  near  85*  comes  close 
up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  from  the  south-east  The  Jebel- 
Makhul  may  rise  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  this  river: 
it  consists  mostly  of  two  ridges,  and  is  composed  of  transparent 
gypsum.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a  waste.  At  its  western  base  is  a 
large  tract  of  country  with  a  sandy  soil,  which  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  bitter  wells  that  are  frequently  visited  by  the  nomadio  tribes 
of  the  Arabs.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  ihe  Jebel-Makhul  and 
the  town  of  Tekrit  are  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  tribes.  Between  Tekrit  and  the  Median  Wall  the  alluvial 
tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  grows  much  wider,  and  appean  to 
have  been  formerly  a  well-cultivated  countiy,  which  was  irrigated 
from  a  large  canal  that  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Ishaki,  and 
extends  from  the  town  of  Tekrit  to  Baghdad;  a  great  number  of 
smaller  canals  for  irrigation  are  connected  with  it  But  at  present  the 
canal  rarely  contains  water,  as  the  whole  work  has  gone  to  decay  from 
want  of  attention ;  and  this  tract,  which  has  an  exceedingly  fertile 
soil,  is  without  inhabitants,  and  almost  without  cultivation,  except  a 
few  isolated  spots. 

The  higher  ground  west  of  this  alluvial  tract,  as  far  as  the  river 
Tharthar,  is  described  in  article  Baghdad,  Paahalic  of.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tharthar  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Al-Hadhr  (the  ancient 
Hatra).    The  Tharthar  falls  into  a  salt-lake  called  El-Milh,  or  AshUk. 

The  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  that  which  skirts  the  Tigris.  Between  Bir-el-Jik 
and  Balis  the  Euphrates  runs  in  a  narrow  bed  between  very  high  rocks ; 
there  is  no  bottom  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country 
is  sterile  and  uncultivated.  But  between  BaMa  and  Biacca  the  high 
grounds  present  themselves  as  low  and  rounded  hills,  and  they  are 
from  one  to  six  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  bottom 
in  these  parts  is  an  alluvium.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  tamarisk- 
bushes.  A  great  part  of  the  low  plain  is  occupied  by  swamps,  and 
the  more  elevated  tracts  between  the  swamps  are  either  overgrown 
with  tamarisk-bushes  or  used  as  pasture-ground.  There  is  hardly  any 
cultivation.  In  these  parts  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wider,  and  there 
are  several  islands  in  it    A  few  date-trees  are  planted. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  are  some  extensive  woods,  composed 
of  high  trees,  especially  tamarisks  and  poplars.  Lower  down  the  low 
and  level  flats  increase  in  extent,  and  here  also  cultivation  is  much 
'  more  attended  to ;  but  still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  is 
swampy  or  only  used  as  pasture.  The  number  of  islands  increases  as 
we  proceed  farther  south;  they  are  partly  bare  and  partly  well  wooded 
with  tamarisks.  Before  reaching  Annah  the  cultivation  begins  to  be 
more  general.  Round  this  place  a  laxge  tract  is  well  cultivated ;  com, 
cotton,  French  beans,  and  sesamum  are  raised  to  a  great  extent ;  the 
plantations  of  dates  are  extensive,  and  the  numerous  orchards  yield 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  olives.  The  olive-tree  is  not 
met  with  farther  south ;  but  the  other  trees  and  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  greatly  attended  to  in  the  bottom  of  the  Euphrates  as  far 
down  as  Hit  The  banks  of  the  river  present  a  continual  plantation 
of  date-trees ;  and  between  them  and  the  low  rounded  gently-sloping 
hills  at  the  back  the  bottom  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  swampy 
ground,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  villages.  The  great 
fertility  of  this  tract  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system  of  irrigation 
which  has  been  introduced.  A  great  number  of  canals  traverse  the 
river  bottom  in  its  width,  extending  from  200  to  2000  yards  from  the 
banks,  and  the  water,  raised  by  machines,  is  distributed  over  the 
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adjacent  lands.  The  numerous  islands  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  are  mostly  cultivated,  and  on  some  of  tiiem 
towns  are  built 

Opposite  the  town  of  Hit  the  bottom  is  only  a  mile  wide,  and  nearly 
without  vegetation,  as  the  surface  is  mostly  composed  of  gravel,  inter- 
mixed with  flint  and  pieces  of  chalk.  There  are  only  a  few  date-trees, 
poplars,  and  tanuuisks ;  and  at  a  few  places  are  isolated  fields  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  sesamum.  Below  this  place  the  high  grounds  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  whole  country  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  extremely  soft,  and  as  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  very  low,  it  is  annually  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, which  leave  behind  them  large  pools  and  lagunee,  the  water  of 
which  is  generally  salt  The  whole  tract  is  in  possession  of  nomadio 
tribfts,  who  find  here  during  the  dry  season  abundant  pasture  for  their 
buflaloes  and  horses.  The  number  of  islands  in  the  river  decreases, 
and  they  are  no  longer  cultivable ;  their  soft  soil  consists  of  sand  and 
mud.  Such  is  the  country  between  Hit  and  the  Median  Wall,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Baghdad,  voL  i,  col.  820. 

This  region  is  divided  between  the  pashalios  of  Mosul  and  Baghdad. 
No  remarkable  places  are  found,  except  the  towns  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  rivers  which  inclose  the  region.  On  those  of  the  Tigris 
are  Mosul  and  Tekrit  Tekrit  is  built  on  a  clifi^  and  occupies  the 
eastern  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the  ruins  of  which  an 
veiy  extensive.    [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of,  vol  i,  col.  819.] 

Cireesium  {KerJtmah),h%  the  imion  of  the  Khabur  with  the  Euphrates, 
was  a  very  ancient  town  :  it  is  called  Carchemish  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment It  was  the  most  advanced  fort  held  by  the  Romans  in  this 
direction,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  Diodetian.  The  Khabur  is 
the  Kebar  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  largest  towns  on  the  Euphrates  are  the  following  i^Annah  (the 
ancient  Ajaatho),  which  is  partly  built  on  the  western  £uik,  and  partly 
on  an  island  of  tiie  Euphrates,  contains  1800  houses,  and  is  considered 
the  capital  of  the  Arab  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  west  of  the  river. 
Farther  down  lies  ffeditah,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of 
date  plantations,  and  contains  more  than  400  houses.  EI-Um  is  also  a 
considerable  place,  and  like  Annah  partly  built  on  an  island.  Jthbah, 
another  town  built  on  an  island,  contains  500  houses,  and  is  a  thriving 
place.  ffU  (the  Is  of  Herodotus)  contains  bitumen  springs,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (I  179).  It  ia  built  round  a  hUl,  and  has 
good  houses  of  stone.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  very  little  cultivation, 
and  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  making  salt,  pre- 
paring bitumen ,  manufacturing  woollen-stufis,  and  building  boats. 
The  number  of  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is 
very  great,  and  the  produce  of  a  single  spring  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  though  it  is  used  in  these  parts  as  fuel.  Agraat  number 
of  river-boats  of  different  sizes  and  forms  are  made  here.  They  consist 
of  wicker-work,  made  of  branches  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  tiiickness.  The  interstices  are  filled  up  with  bark  or  straw, 
and  then  the  whole  is  caulked  with  bitumen.  In  such  boats  the 
bitumen,  salt^  and  prepared  lime  are  taken  to  Hillah,  Bassora,  and 
Baghdad. 

The  plain  of  Babylonia,  or  Irak  Arabi,  extends  firom  the  Median 
Wall  (34*"  K.  lat)  to  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at 
Komah  (31*  N.  lat),  and  between  44*  and  47*  E.  long.  In  length  it 
does  not  much  exceed  200  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  consider- 
ably. Between  Felujah  and  Baghdad  it  is  not  more  than  40  miles 
wide,  but  lower  down  it  widens  to  100  miles :  80  miles  may  be  the 
average  width.  This  gives  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles  to  the 
region,  which  is  noUoed  under  Babylonia;  see  also  Baghdad, 
Pashalic  of. 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  place  where  the  Sakldwiyeh 
Canal  (the  most  northern  of  the  canals  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris)  branches  off,  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  the  town  of  Hillah, 
are  of  moderate  height  The  country  adjacent  to  them  is  of  indifferent 
fertility,  and  is  m^tly  overgro?m  with  grass,  thistles,  and  mimosas. 
Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few  spots,  and  as  tiie  pastvure-grounds  are 
also  indifferent,  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  is  not  great 
It  appears  to  be  little  inhabited,  and  only  from  time  to  time  a  grove 
of  date-trees  is  seen.  Below  HilLdi  the  country  improves  greatly;  a 
laige  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  plantations  of  dates 
are  more  numerous.  It  is  a  populous  country  :  between  Hillah  and 
Diwaniyeh  a  number  of  laige  villages  are  observed. 

A  short  distance  below  Diwaniyeh  begin  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  lower  down  are  called  the  man£es  of  Lemlun  or  Lamlun.  They 
extend  from  Diwaniyeh  to  El  Karayio,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  80 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  they  vary  in  width  from  6  to  20  miles. 
This  tract  is  the  most  productive  and  most  populous  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  Arab  tribe  called  the  Kasahel, 
who  are  estimated  at  half  a  million,  which  however  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  The  river  runs  between  low  banks,  from  which  the 
country  on  both  sides  rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  interior,  where 
it  extends  in  level  flats,  between  which  are  many  extensive  depressions 
which  are  swampy  all  the  year  round.  The  soil  of  this  tract  consists 
of  a  firm  tenacious  clay  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  in  which  numerous 
shells  are  imbedded.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  when  irrigated,  and  the 
means  of  irrigation  are  abundant  The  Euphrates  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  so  as  to  convert  a  large  tract  of  the  marshes 
into  islands    The  manhes  are  also  traversed  by  two  lai^  canals^ 
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ona  cm  each  dd^  of  the  riv0r«  That  on  the  Kesopotazoian  aide  la 
called  the  canal  of  Yusnf.  It  begins  about  half  an  hour  above 
Biwaniyeh  and  terminates  at  £1  Earario.  The  canal  of  the  Arabian 
aide  is  called  the  canal  of  Old  TdiTnlun.  It  branches  off  from  the 
Euphrates  about  19  milea  below  Diwaniyeh,  and  rejoins  it  a  short 
Stance  aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Tusuf  CaniJ.  The  two  canals  are 
oonnected  with  the  Euphrates  by  numerous  other  canals  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  other  canals  again  carry  the  means  of  irrigation  to  those 
parts  of  the  marshes  which  are  more  distant  from  the  river.  Great 
quantities  of  rice  are  grown  in  this  marshy  region ;  bufi^loes  abound; 
plantations  of  dates  cover  the  banks  of  all  the  canals.  There  are  also 
a  few  plantations  of  €g-trees.  During  the  inundations  the  whole 
surface  of  these  marshes  is  under  water,  with  the  exception  of  those 
places  which  are  inclosed  by  embankments,  and  some  more  elevated 
tracts  on  which  the  villages  are  built.  The  villages  also  are  frequently 
inundated,  and  when  this  happens  the  inhabitants  convert  the  roou 
of  their  reed-built  huts  into  boats,  or  place  their  families  on  buffaloes, 
and  in  this  way  reach  a  more  elevated  apot.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to 
enter  their  country  with  any  force,  they  are  nearly  independent.  The 
Euphrates  in  their  country  contracts  very  much  in  width,  so  as  to  be 
at  s  }me  places  not  200  feet  across,  and  the  Kasahel  Arabs  levy  a  very 
arb&trary  toll  on  all  the  river  boats  which  navigate  between  the  lower 
and  middle  course  of  the  river. 

The  marshy  swamps  terminate  at  El  Karayin,  and  with  them  the 
large  canals  for  irrigation :  farther  downward  only  short  narrow  cuts 
are  met  with,  which  serve  to  irrigate  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  do  not  advance  far  inland.  The  banks  are  much 
more  elevated,  though  not  high,  and  in  nioet  places  oveigrown  with 
bushea.  This  country  inhabited  by  the  Montefik  ^jn^jB,  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  cultivation  and  pastoral  occupation.  As  the  country  is 
rather  fertile,  it  is  well  inhabited,  but  not  so  populous  as  the  marshes 
of  Lamlun.  The  date  nlantatioos  are  as  niimero\xs  and  extensive  as 
at  any  place  hif  her  up  tne  river,  bat  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  them 
and  on  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  wheat.  Those  inhabitants  who  still 
adhere  to  a  nomadic  life  have  large  herds  and  flocks  of  horses,  camels, 
bu£faloes,  sheep,  and  goat^.  The  tract  of  ground  between  the  mouth 
of  the  two  canal  i  Shat^l-Kar  and  Shat-el'Hiyeh  is  swampy  and  well 
wooded,  but  little  inhabited.  But  below  the  last-mentioned  water- 
course the  country  rather  improves ;  the  banks  of  the  river  present 
almost  a  continuous  forest  of  dale-trees,  between  which  the  villages 
and  hamlets  are  so  numerous  that  they  almost  touch  one  auother ;  on 
approaching  the  place  where  the  two  rivers  unite,  the  bauks  of  the 
rivers  sink  lower,  and  large  tracts  aipe  only  swamps  overgrown  with 
reeds,  but  in  many  places  extensive  fields  still  occur,  on  which  wheat, 
rice,  and  barley  are  grown.  The  uncultivated  grounds  are  used  as 
pastures  for  the  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes.  From  10  to  12  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  are  so 
abundant  that  the  country  is  converted  into  a  swamp,  which  during 
part  of  the  year  is  covered  with  water  many  feet  deep,  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  cut  up  by  numerous  watercourses.  From  neglect  of  the 
ambankmenta  the  marshes  are  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.    [Baqhdad,  voL  i.,  cols.  819,  820.] 

The  Euphrates  fertilises  the  low  country  which  extends  on  both  of 
its  banks  below  the  town  of  Diwaniyeh.  The  detritus  brought  down 
by  the  river  is  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  chalk,  lime,  and  gypsum, 
which  form  a  rather  hard  clay,  not  fertile  itself,  but  becoming  so  when 
irrigated.  The  water  in  the  Euphrates  is  lowest  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  then  begins  to  rise  slowly,  and 
continues  to  rise  to  the  middle  of  January,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rains  in  central  Armenia  at  i'le  beginning  of  winter.  No  differ- 
ence in  the  level  of  the  water  is  observed  between  the  middle  of 
January  and  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  great  rise  begins  (conse- 
quent on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Annenian  highlands),  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  then  found  that  opposite  the  town  of 
Annah  it  is  from  11  to  12  feet  above  the  lowest  level,  and  farther 
down  to  the  marshes  of  Lamlun  from  15  to  ^8  feet.  Were  this  great 
volume  of  water  permitted  to  rush  down  on  ^e  low  country,  it  would 
entirely  submerge  it,  and  convert  it  into  an  immense  swamp.  To 
prevent  this  the  great  canals  of  Babylonia  were  made,  as  they  all 
occur  above  Hillah,  or  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  enters  the 
low  country.  The  canals  carried  the  superabundant  water  into  the 
Tigris,  and  also  gave  to  the  adjacent  country  the  means  of  irrigation. 
They  appear  still  in  some  small  degree  to  serve  these  purposes,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  out  of  repair,  all  of  them,  even  the  SakUwiyeh, 
are  either  dry  or  nearly  so  during  three  or  four  months.  As  these 
canals  at  present  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  they  cannot  carry  away 
the  great  volume  of  water,  and  a  krger  quantity  descends  to  the  low 
country,  destroys  the  embankments,  and  converts  a  great  part  of  the 
marshes  of  Lamlun  and  of  the  low  country  farther  down  into  swamps. 
From  the  end  of  May  to  Kovember  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are 
continually  but  slowly  on  the  decrease. 

^  The  Tigris  also  inundates  the  adjacent  countries ;  but  its  inunda- 
tions are  more  destructive  than  useful,  on  account  of  the  great 
irregularity  with  which  the  inundations  occur,  and  their  difference  in 
different  yeara  This  irregularity  in  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  laige  rivers  which  originate 
in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  join  the  Tigris  in  its  middle 
oourse;  while  tha  Euphrates,  alter  the  junction  of  ita  two  pxinoipal 


branches,  the  Eara-su  and  Murad,  is  not  joined  by  any  river  of 
consequence.  The  affluents  of  the  Tigris  risb  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  which  for  many  months  being  covered  with  deep  snow, 
bring  down  an  immense  volume  of  water  when  the  snow  melts.  The 
Zab  Ala,  or  Greater  Zab,  at  that  time  brings  down  a  volume  superior 
to  that  of  the  l^igris  above  the  point  of  imion.  The  other  affluents, 
the  Zab  Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyalah,  are  also 
large  rivers.  [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.]  The  Tigris  b^ins  to  rise  in 
November,  owing  to  the  great  rains  which  then  fall  in  its  upper  basin. 
It  rises  and  falls  at  intervals  until  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
mountainous  countries  is  stopped  by  the  frost  In  the  middle  of 
March  begins  the  great  rise,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  May. 
After  that  period  its  waters  alternately  riie  and  fall  during  June,  when 
they  begin  to  decrease  quickly,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Between  August  and  November  the  volume  of  water  has 
decreased  so  much  that  only  vessels  drawing  four  feet  can  navigate 
the  river,  and  even  such  vessels  encounter  great  difficulties;  The 
Tigris  and  its  great  affluents  flow  in  beds  which  consist  of  har4  rocks, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  detritus  is  brought  down  by  them.  It  does 
not  raise  its  bed  by  a  deposit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  scours  it  out 
deeper.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  canals  for  irrigation  are 
at  present  without  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Even 
the  Shat  Eidha,  an  ancient  bed  of  the  Tigris  in  the  plain  of  Baghdad* 
has  very  little  water  in  it. 

The  country  along  the .  banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Median  Wall  to  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates, 
is  nearly  a  desert,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad, 
which  is  not  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  lands  in  ita  vicinity, 
butfirom  the  country  which  lies  farther  north.  Baghdad  is  indeed 
surrounded  with  extensive  gardens  and  some  fields,  but  they  extend 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  walls,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  unculti- 
vated country.  North  of  the  town  the  plain  is  traversed  by  the 
great  canal  called  the  Ishahi,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tekrit  to  the  Sakldwiyeh  Cuial,  but  is  without  water.  There  are 
also  many  other  canals  of  smaller  dimensions  in  the  same  state. 
The  remainder  of  this  tract  is  pasture-ground  for  the  herds  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  during  the  summer.  South  of  Baghdad  there  is  still 
less  cultivation.  The  country  is  quite  flat,  and  in  most  parts  a 
grassy  prairie,  well  watered ;  in  others,  covered  with  extmsive  swampa 
A  few  small  cultivated  spots  appear  at  great  intervals.  He  ids  of 
bufiiftloes,  however,  and  the  blade  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  are 
common.  There  are  hardly  two  or  three  villages  which  have  a  per- 
manent population.  As  we  approach  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  nothing  is  seen  but  stagnant  water,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
in  which  single  families  have  settled,  who  live  on  the  milk  of  their 
bufiiedoes  and  the  little  rice  that  they  can  raise. 

Numerous  high  mounds  are  seen  in  several  parts  of  babylonia 
and  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient 
cities;  some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  urticles  Babtlon  and 
Babtlohia.  [See  also  Assyria  ;  Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.]  The  climate 
and  products  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  will  be  found  noticed 
under  Baghdad.  [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of;  Babylonia.]  ^ides  the 
town  of  Baghdad,  a  few  places  occur  pn  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
which  require  notice. 

HiUah  is  a  fortifled  place  with  about  25,000  inhabitants,  Arabs, 
PersianSy  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  canals,  which  are  partly  filled  up.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  all  the  towns  on  the  Euphrates,  mostly  in 
river-barges  of  50  to  80  tons.  The  imports  consist  espocisdly  of  rice, 
dates,  fish,  oil,  coffee,  cotton-etu£b,  and  Indian  goods,  part  of  which 
are  re-exported  to  ^t  and  Annah. 

Diwaniythf  lower  down,  a  considerable  place^  with  1500  houses,  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  Numerous  river-baiiges  are  employed  in  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  in  its  vicinity  to  other  places. 

silk  d  Sheynkht  the  capital  of  the  Montefik  Arabs,  contains  from 
6000  to  7000  families,  whose  habitations  are  dispersed  among  the 
large  plantations  of  dates  which  cover  the  country.  It  is  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  market  which  is  visited  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nejd 
in  Arabia.  They  bring  to  this  place  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  gum ; 
and  take  in  return  lead,  fire-arms,  ores  of  different  kinds,  and  culinary 
utensils.  From  this  place  the  British  settlements  in  Hindustan  obtain 
horses. 

From  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Asm-ia  Mesopotamia  passed  succes- 
sively to  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medians,  and  then  it  was  ftubjected 
by  the  Persian  Cyrus.  After  the  battle  of  Issus  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  his  generals 
'Antigonus  and  Seleucus  successively  got  possession  of  it.  Seleucus 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  formed  a  portion, 
until  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  were  divided 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.  During  many  centuries  Meso- 
potamia was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  in  which  these  two  nations  con- 
tended for  superiority,  until  the  Parthians  were  supplanted  by  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Ssssanides,  when  Mesopotamia  was  disputed 
between  them  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople.  But  at  last 
the  Arabians  appeared,  and  their  kalifs  eetablisbed  the  seat  of  their 
wide*spreading  empire  in  Mesopotamia.  After  these  princes  had  lost 
tiieir  power,  Mesopotamia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  princes, 
the  Se][)uka  and  Atabecka.    The  Mongola  ovenan  the  eoantrj,  and 
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then  Mesopotamia  again  returned  to  a  diatraoted  atata,  until  iba 
Oamanlisi  who  had  got  a  $rzn  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  began  to  axtend 
their  conquests  over  this  part  of  ABia.  Their  progress  was  for  a  time 
interrupted  bv  the  famoua  Timur,  but  after  his  death  the  OsmanliB 
•again  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  subjected  the  whole  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  their  dominion  in  thfi  beginning  of  the  16th  oentury. 

(Ker  Porter,  Travels  in  Ancient  Bqbyloma;  Fraser*  Travelt  in 
Koordi^tan  Qvd  Meiopotamia  ;  Kinneir,  Jowpney  through  Atia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Koordiitan;  Buckinghamf  TraveU  in  Mesopotamia  j 
I^icb,  Narrative  of  a  Jouarney  to  the  Site  of  Babylon;  Keppel,  Perianal 
Narrative  of  Travela  in  Babylonia^  AstyrUt,  dsc  s  Southgate,  Narrative 
of  a  Tour  thrqttgh  Armenia;  Ainsworth,  TraveU  and  JResearchet  ta 
Asfyria,  dtc;  Chesney,  Report  on  the  Steam  Ncwigation  to  India; 
London  Geographical  Journal,  vols,  vi.,  vii.,  ix.,  z. ;  Hitter,  Brdkunde 
von  Asien,  vols.  x.  and  xi  ;  Dr.  Layardi  DiseoveiHa,  &c.) 

MESSENR    [Hessenia.] 

MESSE'NIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Qreeoe,  was  bounded  K  by 
Laconia,  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  was 
separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Taygetus;  and  from 
EUs  and  Arcadia  by  the  river  Nsda  and  the  high  land  which  runs 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  Its 
area  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  1162  square  miles  ('Fasti  Holl.,'  ii. 
p.  885).  It  forms  a  nome  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Gi'eeQe,  and  had 
98,805  inhabitants  in  1852. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  in 
Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  |  3) ;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very  fertile, 
with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too 
cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summuer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia 
is  diuined  by  the  river  Pamisus  (now  Pymatza),  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows  southward  into 
the  Messenian  bay  (Gulf  of  Koroni).  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  aepara^d  from  each  other 
on  the  past  by  high  land  that  stretches  from  Taygetus  to  the  Pami- 
sus, and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  The 
upper  part,  usually  called  the  plain  of  Stenyolerusi  is  of  small  extent 
and  moderate  fertility;  but  the  lower  pa^  south  of  Ithome  is  an 
extensive  plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for.  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Maoaria*  or  the  'blessed*'  Leake 
describes  it  as  covered  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  &g,  and  the 
mulberry,  and  "as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined."  The 
western  part  of  Messenia  Ib  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys^  but  contains 
no  hi^h  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  by  Homer  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  tha  flnt  king  of 
the  country,  who  is  described  as  the  younger  son  of  Lelex*  king  of 
Laconia  (iv.  1,  §  1,  2).  After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sove- 
reignty is  said  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perieres,  'the  son  of 
uEolu9.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylus  and  probably  part 
of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Kestor.  After 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  359)  to  have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the 
division  of  the  Peloponnesus,  >  after  tho  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
Heraclidee,  Messenia  feU  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who  fixed  his 
capital  in  Stenyclerus,  and  divided  the  country  into  five  districts. 
(Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appeasB  to  have  retained  its  inde- 
pendence till  a  much  later  date. 

In  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Christen  era»  a  mies 
of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borden  of  Messenia  and 
Laconia,  which  gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two 
nations.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued; 
and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a  ndduight  attack  on  Ampkeia,  a 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  thd  sword. 
This  was  the  conunencement  of  what  is  called  the  first  Messenian  war, 
the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  as  B.a  7i3.  After  a  contest  of  twenty  years*  during  which 
the  Messenian  king  Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of 
heroic  valour,  the  Messenians  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Laconian  helots.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  39  years,  and 
then  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors  (B.a  685)  under  tha 
conduct  of  Aristomenes,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  The 
Ikfessenians  however  were  again  subdued  B.O.  668;  and  those  who 
remained  in  their  native  ooimtry  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  The  majority  of  freemen  however  withdrew  from  Measenia, 
and  a  considerable  number,  under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed 
to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  possewion 
of  Zaacle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  called  it  Messene^  which 
has  retained  the  same  name  (Messina)  to  the  present  day. 

The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  b.q»  i64.  Thii  war,  usuaUy  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years,  at  thd  end  of  which  tima 
the  Messenians,  who  had  occupied  the  strongly*fortified  mountain  of 
Ithome,  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retiire  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Naupaotus,  a  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  which  they  had  lately  taken 
from  the  Locri  Ozolee.    (Thucyd.  v  XOl,  108 ;  Pauik  iv.  24,  lea  Sj 


Diod.,  zt  70.)  This  place  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
quit^  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ;  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  Epaminondas  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  independence  of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long- 
exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Numbers  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  in  B.0. 369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Ithome, 
which  they  celled  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Messenians  was 
guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  B.O.  361 ;  and  Messenia  oontinued 
to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  diasolution  of  the  Achean 
confederacy.  In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondss, 
the  ancient  national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ;  and  the 
dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Dorio  that 
was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27,  sec.  5  ;  Miiller, '  Dorians.') 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pylos  and  Mothone,  or 
Methone.  The  Bay  of  Pylos  (NaVlarino),  whioh  is  protected  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  (Sphagia),  is  the  best 
harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pylos  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  ^galeus,  according  to  Strabo,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fortress  whioh  was  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasium  bv  the  Laoedamonians.  (Thucyd.  iv.  108,  104.) 
Mothone,  or  Methone  (Modon),  is  said  by  Pausanias  (iv.  35,  sea  1)  to 
have  been  anciently  called  Pedasus,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer :  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  Passing  the  promontory  Acritas  (C^e  Gallo)  we  enter 
upon  the  Messenian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni :  forty  stadia  north 
of  Acritas  was  Asine  (Pans.,  ir.  84,  sea.  7),  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  Following  tha  coast  we  oome  to  Oolonides,  40  stadia  K. 
from  Asine ;  and  afterwards  to  ^pea,  which  was  called  Corone  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  At  the  bead  of  the  golf,  and  east 
of  the  river  Kedon,  was  Pherse,  or  Pham,  which  was  annexed  to 
Laconica  by  Augustus  (Pans.  iv.  80,  sec.  2) ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  tha  gulf  were  Abia,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according  to 
Pausanias  (iv.  30,  sea  1)  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leuotrum,  or 
Leuotra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconica.  (Strabo,  p.  361 ; 
Tae., '  Ann.,'  iv.  48.)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
Laconica  and  Messenia,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  the  boundary  was  a  woody  hollow  called  Ghosrius,  20 
stadia  S.  from  Alna  (iv.  30,  seo.  l)r,  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for 
making  tha  river  Pamiius  the  boundary  (p.  866);  but  perhaps 
Euripides  refemd  to  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  Strabo 
himself  tells  us  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Leuctrum  (p.  361). 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messene,  situated,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithdme,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  citadd.  Strabo  speaks  of  this  citadrt  and  of  Aoro- 
corinthus  as  the  two  strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus  (p.  361) ;  and 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  who  praises  the  strong  fortifications  of  the 
town,  is  confirmed  by  the  solid  and  beautiful  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  nay. 

ME^I'NA,  a  province  of  Sicily,  comprehends  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  province  of  Palermo,  S. 
by  that  of  Catania,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  K  by  the  Faro  or 
Strait  of  Messina,  whioh  divides  it  from  Calabria.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  province  is  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  30  miles.  The  population 
in  1851  amounted  to  849,484.  A  continuation  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  which  runs  across  Sicily  from  west  to  east,  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  various  names  of  Nebrodes,  Herai,  Pelorias,  &c.,  covers  tha 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  Cape 
Pelorum.  A  number  of  torrents^ during  the  rainy  season  descend  from 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are  nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  the 
south-west  the  province  of  Messina  skirts  the  base  of  ^tna,  the  mass 
of  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Ctttania  It  has  no  great  plainsL 
but  it  oontains  many  yalleys.  Its  chief  products  are  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit  of  every  sort  The  province  is  divided  into  4  distretti  and  ll6 
communes.  The  towns  of  the  province  are  '.^-Msssraa.  Melazto,  the 
ancient  MyUs,  a  aeft'port  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  northern  coast 
facmg  the  Lipari  islands,  15  milea  W.  from  Messina,  with  a  castle  and 
7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as  sailors  and  fisher* 
men.  it  ezporta  much  wine  from  tha  neighbouring  districts,  and  also 
oiL  Tha  r»d  Faro  wine,  which  ia  made  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better 
than  that  of  the  district  of  Melaaeo.  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  15 
miles  &W.  from  Melasao^  and  not  far  from  tha  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tyndari^  has  saversl  churches  and  convents,  and  botween  4000  and 
5000  inhabitanta.  TaorminOf  the  ancient  Tanromenium,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island,  and  at  the  north-east  base  of  the  group  of  ^tn% 
an  old-looking  town  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  built  upon  a  steep 
cliff  towaring  above  tha  sea ;  ita  ancient  remains  comprise  a  vast 
theatre  oapaUe  of  aawmmodating  40,000  persons,  a  ruined  aqueduct 
and  reservoir,  sepulchres,  and*  other  ruina  scattered  around.  '  Oattro 
Beaie,  ia  a  TaUey  rich  in  oil  and  wine,  haa  about  12,000  inhabitants  in 
the  communei  Ba/udoMao,  at  the  north  base  of  ^tns,  in  a  yery  fertile 
diatriot,  has  6000  inhabitanta 

Tho  islands  of  Lipari  are  ind^dad  in  tha  administrative  province  of 
Massina.    [LotASi  laLiJfDei j 

MESSI'NA,  tha  Town  o^  lias  on  the  north-east  coast  of  SioOy 
opposite  the  Calabxiaa  ooast^  from  whioh  it  ia  aeparatad  by  the  Stndt 
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oT  Faro,  bar*  kbout  tour  miles  wide.  The  town  of  Uesaioa  ii  built 
partly  on  the  ilope  of  a  ateep  hill,  and  partly  along  the  HH-ahora  nt  the 
fool  of  the  hilL  The  port  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  eandy  beach  projecting 
into  the  aaa  at  the  south  aide  of  the  city,  and  sweepiug  round  in  the 
form  of  a  seniicirc]&  From  the  nckle-like  form  of  thla  strip  of  land 
the  town  receiTed  from  it<  fint  Qreek  inhabitanta  the  name  of  Zankle, 
or  Dankle,  wbich  in  tha  Sicilian  dialect  meant  a  aoythe.  The  name, 
aa  stated  in  the  article  MebsBhu,  wh  afterwsnia  changed  into  Ueuene. 
On  this  narrovr  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  lasaretto,  the  light- 
houae,  audthe  castle  of  Sal ratore  at  the  entrance  of  the  barbonr,  which 
boas  the  north.  Tha  harbour,  which  ia  mora  than  tva  miles  in  cir- 
enmfereaca,  is  one  of  tha  best  in  tha  Mediternmean.  TLa  lighthouse 
-at  the  entraooa  of  the  harbour  of  Heaaina  stands  in  3S*  11'  10'  N.  lat, 
16°  SV  7'  E.  long.  Tha  larger  part  of  tlia  town  rises  in  tha  form  of 
a  crescent  on  (he  west  tide  of  the  harbour,  along  which  ia  a  hand- 
some quay  backed  by  a  row  of  fine  buildings  oalled  La  Palaizata :  this 
quay  constitutes  the  fashionahla  promenade  of  the  town. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings;  the  catbedral,  tha  church 
of  La  Candelara,  and  that  of  the  Capui^ina,  contain  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  royal  psUoe,  the  archiapiscopst  palace,  that  of  tha  sauate, 
Uie  Bsmioary,  tha  great  hospital,  tbs  araeiul,  the  loggia  or  exchange, 
the  granariaa,  the  royal  collrgc^  the  bank,  and  the  two  tlieatrea,  are 
all  worAy  of  notice.  Tha  public  library,  founded  by  Gonatantine 
Idscaris,  ia  rich  in  Qreek  manuscripts.  Uessina  is  an  archbiabop's 
■ee,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a 
royal  coU^e  called  Accademia  Carolina  for  tbe  study  of  taw  and 
medicine,  and  about  SO.OOO  inhabitants. 

Messina  is  the  most  trading  town  of  Sicily  ;  large  Tessela  load  and 
diecharf^  close  to  the  quays.  It  exports  oil,  currants,  oranges,  raisins, 
wine,  brandy,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach,  lambskins  and  kid-skins, 
liqoDiiue,  silk,  lineeed,  salt-fish,  and  other  produce  of  the  island.  Tlie 
imports  compriaa  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  colooial  produce,  hardware,  Ac  The  spinning  and  wearing  oi 
silk,  and  the  manufacture  of  damask  and  aatin,  employ  several  thousand 
hands.  The  tunny  and  other  fisheries  are  actively  plied.  Messina 
took  part  in  the  abortive  attempt  made  by  tha  Sicilians  in  184S  to 
shako  off  tbe  yoke  of  Naples;  and  it  was  tbe  first  plsca  upon  which 
retribution  fell,  being  token  by  Qeneral  Filangieri,  in  September  of 
that  year,  of  Mr  an  obatinate  resistance,  during  which  the  town  suffered 

The  Faro,  or  Strait  of  Jfuiino,  which  hare  separates  Sicily  from 
lUly,  ia  about  22  miles  long  from  north  to  south ;  its  breadth  varies 
flrom  ID  miles  to  about  2 i  miles  at  its  northern  eitremi^betvaen  the 
Faro  tower  and  the  rock  of  Scylla.  The  whirlpool  ot  Charybdis,  so 
oelebntad  in  ancient  times,  is  fixed  by  some  opposite  to  Scylla,  b; 
others  opposite  tha  harbour  of  Messina.  [CALiBHia.]  Tbe  depth  of 
the  atimit  ia  veiy  great,  and  a  strong  ourrent  runs  through  it 


OoIb  al  ZanUa  [McsdDa]. 

MESSWQHAH.    [Lim 

MESURADO,  CAPE.    [Liberi*.]' 

METHERINQHAU.     [LracoLKBBi»1 

METHWOLD.    [hoEFoLX.l 

METHYMNA.     [Lesbos.] 

UETZ,  onpital  of  the  French  department  of  HowUe,  la  built 
the  Moselle  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Seille, 
49°  7'  U"  N.  lat,  6°  10'  46"  B.  long.,  G80  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
■aa,  170  miles  in  a  straight  line,  2*5  miles  by  railway  through  Noucy, 
E.  by  K.  from  Paris,  and  bos  4S,481  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 
besidea  tbe  garrison,  which  numbers  ip.ODO  men.  The  town  ii  washed 
on  the  west  by  tha  Moselle,  which  makes  a  bend  and  traverses  the 
town;  the  Seille  enters  the  atj  on  the  aautb,  dividing  into  two 
branches  one  of  which  fiows  between  the  rmmparts,  the  other  runs 
through  tha  town  and  drives  several  mills  r  those  two  rivers  are  oro«  ' 
by  17  bridges.  Hati  i^  after  Strasbourg,  the  strongest  fortras  ._ 
I^snce.  It  is  girt  by  a  rwular  syatem  of  fortifioationi,  and  entered 
by  nine  gates  furnished  wiUi  drawbridgea.  The  dafanoea  were  con- 
structed by  Marshals  Vaufaan  and  Bella-lale  ;  amongst  the  moat  im- 
portant of  the  worka  encted  by  them  ar«— tha  fort  of  Belle-&oU, 
which  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  oommands  all  the  east  of  the  town  from 
the  gate  Dea- Alia  mands  to  tbe  Moselle ;  and  tha  fort  of  Lo-Doubla- 
Couronne,  which  defends  the  southern  part  of  the  aty. 

This  tily  omitted  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans,  to  whom  it  waa  known 
by  the  name  Divodumm,  which  waa  the  chief  town  of  the  Medio- 
matricL  At  a  later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation,  Modiomatrioi, 
fcr  Which,  early  in  the  fith  (wutury,  was  subrtituted  the  shorter 
deaignation  of  Mettis,  or  Metis,  whence  tha  modem  Meti.  In  the 
dvil  dissenaiona  which  followed  tha  death  of  Moto,  a.i>.  70,  Divodoram 
waa  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  troopa  of  TitalUni. 
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itni,  'Histor.,'  L  63.)    Divodurum  was  rained  in  the  invauon  of 

Huns  under  Attlla,  452 ;  but  afterwards  became  tbe  capital  of 
Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of  Metz.  In  tbe 
division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  Mets  waa  oomprehended  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lotbaringia,  or  Lorraine. 

Hetz  ia  in  general  a  well-built  town;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  oat 
stone ;  the  quarter  thmt  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  tha  Hoselle  standi 
high,  and  contains  many  staep  strseU ;  on  tha  left  bank  the  aito  is 
level.  The  streete  however  are  in  moat  instances  narrow,  crooked,  and 
ill  laid  out ;  many  of  the  houses  ore  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  In  tbe 
centra  of  tha  town  is  tha  esplanade,  which  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
is  one  otthe  finest  promenadea  in  Europe.formed  by  numeroua  avenues 
of  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  rich  valley  at  tbe  Moselle ; 
near  it  ia  a  vast  apaCB  on  which  the  troopa  in  garrisoa  are  siercisad. 
Among  the  many  remarkable  structures  of  Meti  must  be  mentioned — 
the  arsenal,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  and  amongst  other  stores  contains 
aO.OOO  muskets  ;  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1014,  but  not  finished  till 
1546  ;  tha  elegance,  delicacy,  and  boldness  of  this  structure  have  been 
always  much  admired ;  of  ita  liiihtuesa  aome  idea  may  be  formed  from 
tha  circumatenoe  that  the  total  area  of  its  windows  (many  of  them  of 
the  beat  age  of  glass-painting)  amounte  to  no  less  than  18SS  aquan 
yards  ;  the  ehnroh  of  Notra-Dam'e-de-la-Honde  and  that  of  the  abbey 
of  St-Vincent,  both  of  which  are  ancient  and  remarkable  structures; 
tbe  college  buildings,  formerly  tha  abbey  of  3t^- Vincent ;  the  military 
boapitol,  a  vast  building  contiguous  to  the  barracka  and  close  to  tha 
Moselle;  and  the  palais-de-Justicc,  in  which  the  courts  are  held  and 
the  public  library  of  80,000  volumes  is  kept.  Next  to  these  the 
prefect's  residence,  the  town-house,  tha  mint,  the  cburchea  of  St- 
Martin,  St.. Nicolas,  and  Sainte-Segoline,  and  another  library  of  10,000 
volumes  of  select  works,  and  rich  in  manuscripte  by  Vauban,  Mcnge, 
and  other  writers  on  fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  are  the  moat 
notable  objeote  in  the  town. 

Met!  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  tha  department  of  Moselle ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice  forthe  department  of  Ardenaas 
and  Moselie.  Besides  a  tribunal  of  first  instence,  a  tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  city  posseeaee  an  exchange,  an  artillery  and 
engineering  school,  an  endowed  colli^,  aeveral  literaiy  and  ooientifio 
Booiaties,  a  diocesan  acbool,  an  eccledastical  college,  and  several  othv 
schools,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  gratuitously  on  midwifery, 
botany,  drawing,  punting,  and  musi& 

Among  the  iudustrial  producte  of  the  toWn  are  broad-cloth,  flamiel, 
and  other  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  plnsb,  small  wares,  muslin  embroid- 
ery, room-paper,  glue,  ground  chicory,  cotton-twist,  excellent  beer,  nails, 
titee,  and  leather.  The  commerce  is  composed  of  theoe  article^  and 
of  wine,  brandy,  oonfectionery,  groceries,  furniture,  hides,  iron,  ftc 
A  railroad,  35  miles  in  length,  joins  Meti  to  Nancy  on  the  Poris-StrSS- 
bcurg  line,  and  is  continued  eaatward  to  the  Russian  frontier  at  For 
bach,  whence  it  runs  to  Mannheim  and  Spiree  on  the  Rliine.  The 
Calvinists  have  a  oonaistorial  ohurch  at  Matz,  tha  Jews  a  oonaistorial 
synagogue  and  a  central  rabbinical  schooL 

(Ihctiannairt  de  la  France.) 

MEUDOK.    fSxiHs-cr-Om!.] 

MEULAN.    [Shmb-st-Oise.1 

MEUNY.    [Loran.] 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  nor(h-«ast  of  France,  bounded 
II.  by  that  of  Moselle,  E.  by  that  of  Baa-Rbin,  3.  by  that  of  Toagei, 
and  W.  by  that  of  Meuse.  It  Ilea  between  48°  22'  and  49°  3'  If.  tai, 
5°  42' and  7°  IS' K  long.  Iteform  is  compact;  tbe  greatest  length 
trom  east  to  weat  is  70  miles ;  ila  grestest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  is  46  miles.  The  area  is  £353  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  WM  444,803;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  450,423,  giving 
191 '42  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  16'84  above  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  tha  whole  of  France.  Tbe  department  is  formed  out 
of  the  old  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  a  part  of  tha  territory 
called  the  Trou-kvielu:  This  last  comprised  the  territories  of  the 
three  cities  of  MetE,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
imperial  towns,  and  as  sncb  subject  to  the  bishopa  who  resided  in 
them.    In  1552  these  districte  were  nnitad  to  Francs  by  Henri  IL 

The  department  ia  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  ita  scenery,  the 
fertility  of  ite  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  The  principal 
chain  of  the  Vosges  MountaiikB  runs  along  tha  eastern  boundary, 
reaching  in  one  of  its  mmmita  to  the  hoght  of  1148  feet  above  the 
plain.  The  rest  of  the  department  preaente  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills, 
dales,  and  well-watered  valleys — tha  hills,  which  branch  off  from  the 
Vosges,  nowhera  exceeding  050  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  all  mnning 
in  a  north-weatam  direction.  The  hill  slopes  and  a  oonsiderabls 
portion  of  the  plains  are  covered  with  dense  forests. 

The  depaitmint  takes  ite  name  from  the  river  Mtarike,  whitA  riMi 
in  the  K  of  the  department  of  Vo^ee,  and  running  fint  north  and 
then  north-weat,  paat  3t-Di£  and  Baon-l'^ltapfl,  enters  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  below  this  last  town  :  here  it  Sowa  through  a  fine  valley, 
fertilised  by  tha  depoaita  of  ite  frequent  inundations,  in  a  genenl 
north-weat  direction  paat  Lun^ville,  Bosiires,  and  Nancy,  a  little  below 
which  last-named  city  It  falls  into  tbe  Hoselle,  on  the  right  bank,  after 
a  course  of  100  miles.  Oreat  quantitdea  of  fir  planks  for  Holland, 
rough  timber,  and  fire-wood,  are  fioated  down  this  river,  which  ia 
navigable  for  only  6  miles  above  ite  junction  with  tha  Moaelle.  Ita 
prlndpal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  arv — tiie  Plaint,  which  forms  port 
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of  tbe  soathem  bonndaiy  of  the  deputment ;  the  Yiwo/UK,  which  joins 
the  Meurthe  at  Lun^ville ;  and  the  fiStmon,  which  flowa  westward  from 
one  of  the  numerous  tarns  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yosges  Moun- 
tains, and  enters  the  Meurthe  a  few  miles  east-south-east  of  Nancy. 
On  its  left  hank  the  Meurthe  reoeives  the  Mortagne  a  few  miles  south 
of  Lun^yiUe.  The  west  of  the  department  is  drained  by  the  Mosbllb, 
which  here  receives  the  Madon  on  its  left  hank.  The  SeUU,  which 
springs  from  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  east  of  the  department^  flows 
through  a  very  fertile  Talley,  first  west  and  then  north,  falling  into 
the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  department  of  Moselle.  The  Sarrt  rises 
on  the  western  side  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  in 
the  south-east  of  the  department^  and  flows  generally  north  as  far  as 
Sarreguemines,  in  the  department  of  Moselle.  Below  this  town  it 
enters  the  Prussian  Bhein-Proyinz,  through  which  it  runs  north-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Moselle  a  few  miles  above  Trivea.  The  depart- 
ment is  traversed  by  8  state,  15  departmental,  and  a  great  number  of 
parish  roads.  The  Paris-Strasbourg  railway  crosses  the  department, 
passing  through  Nancy,  whence  a  branch  runs  north  to  Mets  and 
Forbach,  and  is  continued  to  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine.  The  canal  Des- 
Salines,  which  runs  from  Deuze  to  Sarrealbe  in  Moselle,  unites  the 
Seille  with  the  Sarrei 

The  plains  and  valleys  of  the  department  are  very  fertile  in  wheat, 
barW,  and  oats.  About  400,000  quarters  of  wheat  are  grown  annually, 
of  which  a  large  portion  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  department  of 
Yo9ges  for  the  supply  of  some  of  the  more  southern  departments. 
From  the  time  that  the  old  ordonnance  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine 
agunst  planting  the  vine  in  soils  flt  to  yield  wheat  foil  into  disregard, 
a  huge  breadth  of  the  best  lands  was  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  and  in 
favourable  years,  which  however  are  few,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
late  frosts  in  the  spring,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wine  is  made ;  in 
ordinary  years  the  produce  is  20,064,000  gallons.  The  surplus  over 
the  home  consumption  is  sold  into  Alsace  and  the  department  of 
Yoeges.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg,  where  the  climate, 
owing  to  Uie  proximity  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  is  colder  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  department,  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  at  all.  Rape  is 
extensively  grown,  both  for  green  food  and  for  making  oil.  Hay  is 
abundantly  produced  along  all  the  river  bottoms.  Potatoes,  potherbs 
of  all  kinds,  and  fruits  are  largely  cultivated.  Horses,  which  are 
small,  are  used  for  draught  and  in  the  plough,  except  on  the  slopes  of 
Yosges,  where  the  ox  is  more  frequently  seen  at  farm  labour.  Cows 
also  are  small;  they  are  however  of  a  tolerable  breed  and  good 
milkersL  Hogs  are  numerous ;  pork  is  a  staple  article  of  the  food 
and  consequently  of  the  commerce  of  the  people.  The  forests  still 
contain  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  and  the  wild  boar ;  wolves,  foxes,  and 
weasels  are  common  enough. 

The  Yoeges  Mountains  in  this  department  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red-sandstone  and  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks ;  the  rest  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  that  intervene  between  the 
chalk  and  the  red-sandstone.  Iron  ore  is  found,  but  too  poor  to  be 
worth  digging  for.  Building  stone,  marble,  and  limestone  are  quarried ; 
lithographic  stone,  red  and  gray  granite,  grindstone-grit,  gfass-sand, 
potten*-clay,  ftc.,  are  found.  A  mine  of  salt-rock  at  Yic,  and  several 
salt-springs,  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  treasures  of  the  departments 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  department  has  been  greatly  developed 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  exerted  on  a  great  variety  of  products^ 
among  which  are — woollen-doth,  caUoo,  canvass,  embroidered  muslins 
and  cambrics,  playing-cards,  room-paper,  cut-  and  plate-glass,  tobacco- 
pipes,  oil,  mineral  acids,  cotton-twist,  gloves,  beet-root  sugar,  candles^ 
basket  and  wood-work,  &c.  There  are  also  some  iron-  and  bell-found- 
ries, numerous  glass-works,  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  dye-houses,  and 
potteries.  Of  the  articles  just  enumerated  or  indicated  and  of  its 
agricultural  produce  the  commerce  of  the  department  is  composed. 
About  100  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mingled  Qerman  and  French  race ;  the  German 
language  is  still  spoken  in  the  east  of  the  departments  They  are  in 
general  a  grave  people — deficient  in  the  usual  vivacity  of  F^nchmen ; 
but  they  are  among  the  most  industrious  and  orderly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  France.  The  aepartment  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  suo- 
eessfol  candidates  it  sends  to  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  £oole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris. 

The  department  contains  1,505,929  acres.  Of  this  area  750,828 
acres  are  under  tillage;  452,862  acres  are  forest  and  wood  land; 
177,554  acres  are  grass  land ;  40,455  acres  are  under  vine  culture ;' 
15,736  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries;  15,250 
acres  are  covered  with  heaths  and  moors ;  and  21,685  acres  are  occupied 
by  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiuemenu. 

Cantons. 

Commonea. 

Population  In  1851. 

1.  Nancy     . 

2.  ChAteKQ-Salins     .     . 
S.  Lan^rillo          • 

4.  Sarreboorg  •        .    . 

5.  Toul 

121 
160 
201 
118 
127 

147,078 
68,634 
88,978 
76,667 
68,166 

Totel    .        .   .. 

29 

717 

450,428 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
chief  town  is  Kavct.  St.-NicoUu-durPoH,  5  miles  £.  by  a  from 
Nancy,  has  a  handsome  gothic  church,  and  3178  inhabitants,  who 
manuifiscture  linen,  brandy,  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  leather,  and  beer. 
Poni^Mouuon,  a  station  on  the  railway  to*  Mete,  16  miles  N.  from 
Nancy,  takes  its  name  from  the  bridge  here  thrown  across  the 
Moselle,  and  from  the  old  fortress  of  Mousson,  which  is  built  on  a 
hill  east  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are — a  gothic  church  built  about  the 
end  of  the  13th  century;  the  town-hall;  the  large  cavalry  barracks ; 
the  hospital ;  and  a  square,  surrounded  by  arcades.  Pont-li-Mousson 
has  ecclesiastical  and  communal  colleges  and  8010  inhabitants.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  ooarse  woollens,  pottery,  tolmoco-pipes, 
beetrroot  sugar,  beer,  leather,  and  tiles.  AMidre^aussSo^tnei,  a  station 
on  the  Strasbouiig  railway,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Nancy,  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  vine-clad  hill  above  the  Meurthe,  and'has  2882  inhabitants. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  flourished  on  account  of  its  brine-springs; 
these  however  have  not  been  worked  since  1760. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  ^e  chief  town  ChAtea/vk-Saliniy 
stands  17  milo^  N.E.  from  Nancy,  in  a  pretty  valley  watered  by  a 
feeder  of  the  Seille,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  glass-works, 
tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  2394.  Dietcse,  or  Dvxe^  fiimous  for  its 
salt-springs,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seille,  10  miles  E.  of 
ChAteau-Salins,  and  has  a  college  and  8964  inhabitants.  In  Roman 
times  the  town  bore  the  name  Ikcem  Pagi,  and  was  considered  an 
important  post  on  the  military  road  from  Mets  to  Strasboui^.  Vic,  S. 
of  Chftteau-Salins,  in  a  narrow  valley  drained  by  ^e  Seille,  has  salt- 
springs,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  8277  inhabitants. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  diief  town  is  LnvftyiLLK. 
Baeearalf  situated  on  the  Meurthe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  cut  glass,  and  has 
8216  inhabitants^  who  manufacture  also  common  glass,  calico,  iron- 
mongery, chemical  products,  leather,  fta  Elanwnt,  a  well-built  town, 
situated  in  a  fine  com  and  grass  country  R  of  Lun^viUe  on  the 
Y^zouie,  has  a  population  of  2577.  Oerbtviller,  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mortagne,  and  has 
2208  inhabitants. 

4.  Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Sarrebourg  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarre,  48  miles 
by  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway  E.  from  Nancy,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance  and  2493  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  manufacture 
cotton-cloth,  files,  scythes,  saws,  tin-ware,  and  chemical  products.  The 
position  of  the  town  at  the  opening  of  an  important  pass  in  the 
Yosges  Mountains,  makes  it  a  place  of  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  Phalihourg,  9  miles  N.Ei  of  Sarrebourg,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  defiles  of  the  Yoqges,  and  near  the  ParisBtrasbourg  railroad,  is  a 
well-built  and  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  population  of  4947- 
The  most  remarkable  structures  are — a  laige  church,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI Y. ;  the  college  buildings ;  the  barracks;  the  arsenal ;  Vis 
town-haU ;  and  the  market-house. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  7^>vl, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  vine-clad  hills,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Moselle^  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  at  a  distance 
of  21  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Nancy,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  oollege,  and  8987  inhabitants.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  but  contaiDs  some  good  structures.  Among  the  objects  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are — ^the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  fine  sculptures ; 
the  church  of  St-Genipoult ;  the  town-hall ;  the  two  hospitals ;  the 
bairaoks;  the  corn-market;  and  the  ramparts,  which  are  flanked  with 
nine  bastions.  This  town  is  noted  for  its  embroidery ;  pottery,  beer, 
and  leather  are  made. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Nancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5th  Military 
Division,  of  which  If  etc  is  head-quarters.  It  retoms  three  membeii 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  p<mr  VAn  1858.) 
MBUSB,  the  ancient  Moea,  and  the  Dutch  Maas,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  plateau  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  and 
flows  flrst  in  a  genend  northeni  direction  and  then  west  into  the 
(German  Ocean,  having  drained  portions  of  Fiwice,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Its  upper  current  is  formed  by  two  small  streams  that 
unite  at  Fort-FiUidres ;  but  it  is  only  after  passing  the  village  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  Mouse  that  the  name  of  Mouse  is  applieA  to  the  river. 
Having  traversed  in  a  direction  of  north  by  east  tne  eastern  part  of 
Haute-Mame,  the  Mouse  enters  the  department  of  Yosges,  where, 
flowing  under  ground  for  four  miles^  it  reappears  a  little  south-west  of 
Neufch&teau,  not  far-  north  of  which  it  crosses  the  boundary  of  the 
department  of  Mouse.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  department 
it  flows  north  by  west  in  a  narrow  valley  past  Commeroy,  Yerdun 
(where  it  becomes  navigable),  and  Stenay.  On  entering  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  it  has  a  very  winding  course,  flrst  north-west  past 
Sedan,  Med^res,  and  Charleville^  and  then  north  by  east  past  Fumay 
and  the  fortress  of  Qivet,  just  below  which  it  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  Here  it  traverses  the  province  of  Namur  in  the  direction 
of  north  by  west,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Namur,  whence  it  flows  north- 
east to  Li^ge,  and  then  turning  north  by  east  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Dutch  and  Bel  Man  Limburg;  and  continuing  in  the  same 
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(lireotiuQ  to  a  fow  miles  below  VenloQ,  it  turnji  nearly  aoriii-wtflt  aa 
i'ar  aa  Cfrave.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Grave  it  flowB  west,  and 
separates  North  Brabant  from  Quelderlond  and  HolUmd.  Below 
Gorcum  it  divides  into  two  arms :  of  these,  the  northern  one,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Holland,  takes  the  name  of  Merwe,  as  far  as 
boi-t,  where  it  subdivides  into  two  branches,  the  northern  one  called 
the  Mass,  the  southern  one  the  Gude  Maas,  which  inclose  between 
them  the  island  of  Tsselmonde;  these  branches,  uniting  on  the  eastern 
Bide  of  the  Isle  of  Bosenbui^g,  form  a  wide  current,  which  enters  the 
North  Sea  to  the  north-west  of  the  island  of  Voome.  The  southern 
arm,  having  passed  through  the  Biesoosch,  takes  the  name  of  Hollands* 
Diep  as  far  as  Willemstad,  below  which  it  also  subdivides  into  two 
branches :  one  of  these,  first  called  Hariog-Vliet,  and  more  to  westward 
Flakkee,  enters  the  North  Sea  by  a  wide  esstuary  between  the  islands 
of  Yoom  and  Gver-Flakkee ;  the  other  flows  into  the  North  Sea 
between  the  islands  of  Over-Flakkee  and  Schouwen,  having  first  sent 
part  of  its  waters  to  the  eastward  of  Schouwen  Island  into  the  Ooater 
Schelde.  The  whole  oourse  of  this  river  is  552  miles  in  length,  256 
miles  of  which  aia  in  France ;  it  is  navigable  from  Verdun  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  430  miles — 133  miles  of  these  are  in  Franoe. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Mouse  in  France  are  the  Mouson,  the 
Vair,  the  Chiers,  and  the  Semoy  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Bar  on 
the  left;  in  Belgium  the  Lesse  and  the  Ourthe  on  the  right,  and  the 
Sambro  on  the  left  bank ;  in  Holland,  the  Hoer,  the  Niers,  the  Linge, 
the  three  branches  of  the  Rhine  known  as  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and 
the  Yssel,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Dommel  and  the  Merk  on  the 
left.  Ilany  of  these  rivers  are  navigsble ;  those  that  are  not  so  are 
available  for  floating  timber.  Down  tike  Meuse  itself  the  ehief  articles 
of  transport  are  marble,  slates,  iron,  timber,  and  corn. 

The  basin  of  the  Meuse  is  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  the  Ffenoh 
part  of  it  being  a  mere  strip  of  a  few  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in 
between  high  hills ;  lower  down,  where  it  includes  the  vsUeys  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  OurUie,  it  attains  its  greatest  width,  which  is  about 
90  miles.  North  of  Lddge  the  basin  again  becomes  narrow,  and  so 
continues  to  the  final  bend  of  the  river  westward,  where  in  seme 
places  the  width  of  the  basin  is  between  30  and  40  miles.  The  lower 
part  of  the  basin  of  Meuse  includes  a  good  deal  of  fei:tile  #^  land, 
with  not  a  few  marshes  and  peat  bogs;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  in 
general  fertile,  and  presents  some  pretty  and  some  bold  soen^iy.  The 
basin  of  the  Meuse  communicates  with  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Schelde  by  means  of  canals. 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  Ffsanoe,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Luzemboux^  and  the  department  of  Ardennes,  S.  by 
the  departments  of  Moselle  and  Meurthe,  S«  by  those  of  Verges  and 
Haute-Mame,  and  W.  by  the  demfftments  of  Mame  and  A^enneiL 
Its  form  i^proximates  to  that  of  an  oval;  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  80  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  as  46  miles,  but  the 
average  width  does  not  ejLoeed  33  miles.  The  area  is  2405*9  squaqe 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  32/3,872;  in  1851  it  amoooted  to 
328,657,  giving  137*6  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  of  97'9S  below  the 
avenge  per  square  mile  for  all  Fnince.  The  depavtmen/b  was  formed 
ehiefly  out  of  the  duohy  of  Lorraine  sod  Bar;  and  the  rest  of  it  out  of 
a  part  of  the  Troifr-EvSch^  and  portions  of  the  counties  of  ChampAgne 
and  Clermont. 

The  Fauoilles  Mountains,  which,  running  through  thff  department 
of  Haute-Mame  and  Voages,  connect  the  plateau  of  Langres  .with  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Yosges  Mountain^,  send  out  two  nmgos  of  hiUs 
that  inclose  the  narrow  vaUey  of  the  Meuss^  and  traverse  ^e  depart- 
ment of  Meuse  from  south-south-east  to  nortiL-nortbrwest,  terminating 
northward  in  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Av^fismotL  From  these  two 
ranges,  which  nowhere  exceed  the  height  of  l^iOO  feet,  numerous 
lateral  ofishoots  spring,  so  that  the  suiface  pcessots  a  gnaat  yariei^  of 
hill  and  dsle,  and  plain  and  valley.  The  move  western  of  the  two 
ranges  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Argonne  HiUs ;  it  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Seine.  T1m9  eastern  range, 
which  in  general  is  more  properly  desotibed  as  a  high  table4and, 
divides  the  feeders  of  the  Meuse  from  those  of  the  Moselle.  These 
heights,  which  consist  of  fo8aili£erous  rooks,  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  eztMiaive  forests,  in  others  with  pastures,  whereon  ^^reat 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  lower  slopes  are  laid  out  in  vineyards, 
which  yield  ordinaiy  white  and  red  vines  of  the  first  dass.  The  soil 
of  the  plains  is  in  general  shallow  and  unproductive;  but  the  river 
valleys^  espeoially  those  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Omiain,  are  of  the 
greatest  fertility,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Msuss,  which  gives  name  to  the  departmeofl^ 
and  is  navigable  from  Yevdun  to  its  mouth.  The  WAst.and  south-west 
of  the  department  ane  drained  by  the  AISXB  and  its  feeder  the  Aire; 
and  by  the  Omain  and  the  Saulx,  whioh  unite  their  waters,  and,  swelled 
by  the  Ghee,  flow  into  the  Mame  a  little  below  Yitry-sur-Mame,  in  the 
department  of  Mama  The  Madine  and  the  Omes  flow  north-east  into 
the  Moselle.  The  Oison  and  the  Othain  drain  the  northern  diatdoty 
and  flow  north-west  into  the  Chiers,  a  feeder  of  ^  Meuse.  The 
department  is  crossed  by  9  state,  12  departmental,  and  a  great  number 
of  cross  roads.  The  Pans-Strasboorg  railroad  tiaveraes  the  depart- 
ment, passing  through  Bar-le<JDuo  and  Gommeroy.  The  climate  is 
mild  in  the  valleys,  but  haxsh  and  cold  on  the  hiUs  and  on  the  high 
table-land  east  of  the  Meuse. 

Of  the  usual  bread-stuffs  move  than  is  enough  for  the  oonsumption 


is  raised.  Hemp,  flax,  and  oleaginous  seeds  are  cultivated.  CsMA% 
swine,  and  goats  are  nuo^erous ;  horses  are  small.  Gooseberries  and 
strawberries  are  grown  in  very  large  qfiantitics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bar-le-Duc  and  Ligny,  whenc^s  tht;y  are  largely  exported  in  the 
preserved  state.  Gruy^e  apd  cream  cheese  are  made  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Commercy.  About  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made 
aunually,  two-thirds  of  which  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
remainder  is  exported  to  Belgium. 

The  department  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  that  intervene  between 
the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone.  Several  iron*mines  are  worked; 
good  building-stone,  marl,  potters**clay,  and  slates  are  found.  Fossils 
of  great  variety,  and  some  of  large  dimsnaions,  are  met  with. 

The  chief  manufactures  are — ^iron,  made  in  40  forges  and  fumaceS| 
jBotton  cloth  and  tivist,  hosiery,  oil,  glass,  paper,  pottery,  beer,  lenxher, 
brandy,  &c.  The  commerce  of  the  department  is  fed  by  the  articles 
already  enumerated,  and  by  timber,  oak-staves,  clover-seed,  butter, 
fat  pork,  hides,  wool,  confectionary,  &c.  Above  100  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  department  of  Meuse  contains  1,539,794  acres.  Of  the  whole 
area  828,302  acres  are  under  cultivation;  442,920  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests;  34,349  acres  are  under  vine  culture;  122,252 
acres  ase  meadow  and  grass  land ;  18,254  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
orchards,  and  plantations  of  various  kinds;  29,634  acres  consist  of 
baiTen  moorland;  15,294  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  ponds, 
marshei^  or  canals;  and  35,649  «ciiss  ace  occupied  as  roads,  streets, 
and  squares. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondisssments,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  populations,  are  as  follows :— 


Arypn<H«s»rosnts» 

Gomquunes. 

PopQl&tionin  1861. 

1.  B«r49.I>QC      • 

2.  Commercj  •        •    • 

3.  Montmcdy       .        • 

4.  Verdua       .        ^    • 

8 
7 
6 
7 

1S8 
181 
132 

150 

86,353 
87,G64 
69,096 
85,539 

Total 

28 

591 

828,657 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bab-ls-Duc,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department  Ancavillc,  a  small  place  S.  of 
Bar4e-Duc,  has  2181  inhabitants.  Ligny,  a  well-built  town,  prettily 
situated  on  the  left  bank  oi  the  Omain,  has  several  iron-foiges  and 
smelting  furnaces,  a  ootton-spinning  factory,  tanyards,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3147.    The  town  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  anvils. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  CovMoercyt  stands 
on  t^  lelt  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  48"  45'  54"  N.  lat,  5°  35'  41" 
^.  long.,  20  miles  in  a  straight  Une,  25  oailea  by  railway,  £.  from  Bar- 
le-Duc,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3735  inha- 
bitants in  the  commune.  The  town  is  well  built^  and  has  several 
pretty  promenades.  The  barracks,  riding-school,  town-hall,  and  oorn- 
market  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  In  the  environs,  which 
are  very  beautiful,  there  are  several  iron-forges  and  smelting-furnaces. 
The  manufactures  of  Commercy  are  calico,  cutlery,  beer,  and  leather. 
SL'MaUd,  a  pretty  well-built  town,  with  a  college  and  6462  inhabit- 
aatsy  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuae,  which  here  flowji 
through  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by  high  hills.  The  churoh  of 
^-^tienne  contains  a  fine  sculptm*ed  I'epreseutation  of  the  Entomb- 
ment of  ChrisU  Cotton  cloth  and  yam,  ii-on,  carpenter's  tools,  and 
leather,  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Vattcoulcurs,  a  town  of 
J2500  iuhabitants,  stands  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  12  miles  S.  from  Commercy,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloth,  cotton  hosiery,  and  leather. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  MoninUdff,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Chiers,  a  feeder  of  the 
Meuse,  in  49"  31'  ^"  N.  lat.,  5"  21'  55"  K.  long.,  964  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  2132 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  with  narroir 
ocooked  streets  and  badly  constructed  houses.  This  town,  being 
situated  on  the  Rentier  of  Fiwice,  is  I'egularly  fortified  :  its  defence* 
have  been  repaired  and  strengthened  within  a  few  years.  It  has  hydraulic 
saw-mills,  tanyards,  oil-mills,  and  some  hosiery  manufactures.  SUnay, 
a  well-built  town,  8  nciiies  W.  from  Montmedy,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  which  forms  several  islands  and 
dirives  the  machinary  of  several  iron  forges  below  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  377^,  manufacture  beet-root  sugar,  wine- 
casks,  beer,  leather,  iron,  and  bricks. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Verdun,  stands  on 
the  Meuse,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable,  in  49*"  9'  20"  N.  lat, 
6'  19'  52"  E.  long.,  1030  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,'  at  a  distance 
of  145  miles  £.  from  Paris ;  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  diocesan  school,  communal  and  ecclesiastical  college^ 
and  13,549  inhabitants  in  the  commune  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The 
town  is  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed  by  Yauban,  and  by  tec 
detached  redoubts.  The  Meuse  flows  through  the  town  in  five  branches^ 
which  imite  outside  the  fortifications.  Verdun  is  in  general  well  built; 
but  the  streets,  some  of  which  are  steep,  are  badly  paved.  An 
esplanade,  planted  with  trees,  divides  the  citadel  from  the  town.  Thf 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Verdun,  the  public  library,  which  contaiui 
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14,000  Tolames,  th«  caralry  barracks,  the  miUtary  storM,  the  pro- 
meoades,  and  the  great  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  environs  ean  be 
inundated,  are  the  principal  objeota  of  notice.  Verdun  is  famous  for 
its  silgar-plums  Imd  liqueurs.  Cotton-  and  woollen'yarn,  beer,  and 
leather  are  also  manufactured.  Clermont-enrArgonne,  a  small  town  of 
about  1500  inhabitants,  14  miles  W.  from  Verdun,  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  forests,  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  gave  ndme.  After  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Lorraine  with  France  its  fortifications  were  demolished. 
Clermont  is  well  fortified ;  it  stands  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Metz.  £lain,  a  well-built  town,  12  miles  E.  from  Verdun,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Omes,  a  fteder  of  the  Moselle,  and  has  a  college, 
and  2961  inhabitants,  who  mantiiacture  cloth,  hats,  cotton  cloth  and 
^am,  leather,  and  lime.  Varennea-en-Argonne,  a  small  place  of  1600 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aire,  a  fbeder  pf  the  Aisne,  15  miles 
W.  from  Verdun,  deserves  notice  as  being  the  place  where  Louis  XVL, 
his  queen,  and  two  children,  in  their  flight  from  Paris,  were  arrested, 
on  the  night  of  the  2lBt  of  June,  1791. 

The  department  fora^  the  sea  of  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  Is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University- Academy  of  Nancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5th  Military  Divi- 
sion, of  which  Metz  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

{VictUmnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  fAn  1853/  Oficial 
Papers,) 

MEVAGISST.    [Cornwall.] 

MEWAR.    [Hindustan.] 

MEXICO,  Republic  of,  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  the  south- 
western extremity  of  North  America,  and  lies  between  15*  and  33° 
N.  lai,  and  87*  and  117*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  S.E.  by  the  British  colony  of  Belize  or  British  Honduras, 
and  the  republic  of  Guatemala';  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  here  forms  the  long  Gulf  of  California,  the  whole  of  which  is 
included  within  the  limits  of  Mexico ;  and  N.  by  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  the  state  of  California  being  on  the  north-west,  that  of 
New  Mexico  north,  and  Texas  north-east.  By  a  recent  treaty  (known 
as  the  Gadsden  Treaty)  Mexico  transferred  a  large  portion  of  her 
northern  territory  to  the  United  States  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
sum  of  10,000,000  dollars.  The  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  as  defined  by  this  treaty,  is  formed  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  from  its  mouth  up  to  a  league  above  the 
town  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  (about  SI"*  80'  N.  lat.),  thence  south-west 
one  league  south  of  Lake  Guzman  to  81*  N.  lat. ;  along  which  parallel 
it  is  carried  westward  to  111*"  W.  long.,  whence  it  ascends  north-west 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Gila  with  the  Colorado ;  it  then  descends 
the  Colorado  to  82*  N.  lat,  along  which  parallel  it  is  carried  to 
the  Pacific  The  area  of  Mexico  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles; 
the  population  within  the  present  limits  pfbbably  does  not  exceed 
6,000,000. 

Surface:  Soil;  OUmaU;  lUven. — Mexico  is  divided  by  hature  into 
three  regions,  each  of  which  is  marked  by  different  features.  The  first 
comprehends  the  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  which  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  95*  W.  long. :  we  shall  call 
it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends  from  the  meridian  of  95* 
N.  lat.  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east 
(26*  N.  lat.),  and  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado  (32* 
45'  N.  lat.)  on  the  west:  it  comprises  the  Central  and  Northern 
Region,  or  Anahuac.  The  third  or  Ix>Wer  California  comprehends  the 
peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  the  plain  of  Tabasco, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.  Along  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  there  are  no  harbours,  but  only 
roadsteads,  wnich  during  the  northern  gales  are  very  Unsafe;  but 
along  the  eastern  shores  there  are  several  harbouri.  The  shores  are 
sandy  and  flat.  The  level  country  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  table-land  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills. 
The  Gountiy  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  iB  well  watered,  and  exhibits 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  Which  are  of  heavy  growth, 
and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  plants ;  but  the  soil  is  nearly  unculti* 
vated,  the  scanty  population  being  chiefly  employed  in  cutting 
mahogany,  with  fustic  and  several  other  dye-woods.  The  hilly  district 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  flat  country  on  the  northern  coast^  has  a 
sandy  soil,  and  spring-water  is  everywhere  extremely  scaroe.  The 
vegetation  is  scanty ;  the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid 
growth,  except  during  the  rainy  season  (from  May  to  September) ;  but 
as  the  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot,  is  healthy,  it  is  much  better 
inhabited  and  cultivated  than  the  eastern  shores.  The  hills  in  the 
interior  grow  higher  towards  the  point  where  the  peninsula  is  con- 
nected with  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  the  larger  and  higher  portion 
of  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  Guatshala.  From  the  ridge  which 
traverses  this  table-land  the  oountrv  descends  rather  rapidly  to  the 
west,  until  it  meets  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  north  of  17*  N.  lat.  Its 
surface  being  furrowed  by  numerous  watercourses  it  is  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  ridges  of  hills  and  valleys  than  an  inclined  plane.  The  climate 
ifl  in  genenl  healthy;  and  according  to  the  diflerent  elevations  of  the 


surface,  eithisr  the  productions  of  the  West  Bidles^  or  wheat  and 
EuropeilQ  plants  mtt  grown. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  begins  on  the  east,  at  some  distanoe  east  of 
the  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  westward  to  Partida.  Rock,  a 
moderately  elevated  cape,  in  which  a  range  of  hills,  including  the 
volcano  of  Tujcla,  tehninates  (96*  W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  GuU 
of  Mexico.  This  plain  is  more  than  250  miles  long,  and  extends 
inland  from  50  to  120  miles.  Its  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  alluvial 
Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  growth 
but  is  little  cultivated,  being  generally  under  water  for  several  months 
during  the  ituny  season,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy.  Besides 
maize,  plantaios,  and  mahioc,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  cocoa 
and  some  co^e.  Vanilla  and  indigo  aro  stated  to  be  common  in  the 
woods.  The  coast  is  generally  low;  but  between  the  lagune  ot 
Terminos  and  the  mouth  of  Tabasco  River  are  the  heights  of  San 
Gabriel,  a  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  about  30  miles,  at  a 
short  distiance  from  the  shore ;  and  where 'the  plain  terminates  on  the 
west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extremity  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and 
rocky  shore,  which  extehds  about  30  miles.  The  Laguna  de  Terminos 
is  about  60  miles  long  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  and 
80  miles  wide  on  an  average ;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  4  feet 
of  water,  and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  gulf  are  hardly  passable  for  large  boats.  The  plain  of  Tabasco  is 
watered  by  a  considerable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two 
branches  the  Usumssinta  and  the  Grijalva.  The  Eio  de  Tabasco  rises 
in  two  branches  on  the  eastern  comer  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala, 
and  flowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  by  west,  forms  a  considerable 
cataract  south  of  17*  N.  lat,  where  it  descends  from  the  table-land. 
Above  this  waterfall  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  latger 
boats.  This  is  also  the  case  with  its  tributary,  Chacamas,  which  rises 
in  the  most  northern  ofi^ets  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala.  The 
Usumasinta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  a  few  nules  above  its  mouth, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  800  miles.  The  Grijalva  rises  in  the 
range  of  high  hills  in  Guatemala,  between  the  towns  of  Totonicapdn 
and  Gueguetentfgo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, in  a  wide  valley,  un^  it  issues  from  it  near  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepeo,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  by  a  bold  sweep,  and 
receives  the  name  of  Rio  de  Tabasco.  It  ii  navigable  for  vessels  of 
moderate  sice  as  far  as  Villa  Hermoaa.  After  having  joined  the 
Usumasinta,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Port  Victoria,  after  a 
course  of  about  350  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occuplee  the  northern  portion  and  about  one 
half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.  The  southern  half  comptiehends 
a  mountain  ridge  and  a  smaller  plain.  The  most  western  declivity 
of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  assumes  the  form  of  several  nearly 
parallel  ridges  at  about  94*  W.  long.,  which  running  due  east  and  west 
connect  the  last-mentioned  table-land  with  the  elevated  plains  of 
Anahuao.  These  ridges  oocupy  between  35  and  40  miles  of  the 
isthmus.  They  are  called  Cerro  Pelade,  and  probablv  do  not  rise 
above  2000  feet  Being  entirely  covered  with  ixeeB  of  heavy  growth, 
the  district  is  also  known  as  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain, 
or  that  of  Tehuantepeo,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along  the 
Pacific  from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  distance  west  of  the 
town  of  Tehuantepec  It  has  a  very  hot  but  rather  dry  climate,  and 
the  soil,  though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  u  capable  of  producing 
several  tropical  plants.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Chimalapa,  which 
descends  from  the  Cerro  Pelade,  and  is  navigable  to  San  Miguel  de 
Chimalapa,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but 
within  the  northern  ridges,  rises  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  which  breaking 
through  some  of  the  ridges,  is  joined  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapdn, 
and  soon  becomes  a  powerful  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on 
accotlht  of  rapids  or  cataracts.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Tabtoco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  f  uHher  obstruction  to  the 
navigation;  but  its  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  south-western 
recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  choked  bv  a  bilt  and  shoals. 

The  Central  and  Korthem  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be 
called  Anahuao,  though  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest to  designate  only  the  country  as  far  north  as  21*.  In  its  natural 
features  it  exhibits  great  variety.  The  eastern  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
from  the  Punta  de  Rocca  Partida  (18*  40'  N.  lat)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  25*  45'  K.  lat  It  runs  on  in  a  continuous 
line,  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays ;  and  consequently  con- 
tains no  harbours  except  thoee  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ; 
and  even  these  aro  only  unsafe  roadsteads,  as  the  rivers  of  this  coast 
(between  18*  40'  and  22*  N.  lat),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado,  have  little  water  except  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22* 
N«  lat,  several  rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except 
at  their  mouths  the  coast  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  as  it  is 
lined  by  long,  low,  and  narrow  sand-banks,  which  lie  parallel  to,  and 
from  two  to  six  miles  from  it  The  coun^  adjacent  to  the  shores, 
and  from  three  to  ten  miles  inliind,  is  very  low,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hiUs  rismg  from  80  to  200  feet  high.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  At  the  back  of  this  low 
sandy  tract  the  country  risefe  gradually  to  the  foot  of  an  extremely 
steep  ascent,  which  constitutes  the  eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table- 
land farther  west  The  oountiy  which  lies  between  the  shores  and 
the  steep  ascent  is  only  Rbout  60  xnilea  wide  &outb  of  22*  K.  lat ; 
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farther  north  it  widens  to  about  150  miles;  as  it  approaches  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Repnblio  the  land  rises  rapidly,  towards  the 
interior  attaining  an  elevation  of  2500  or  3000  feet  at  a  diitanoe  of 
only  50  miles  from  the  seiL 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  'Hot 
Countries.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter,  or  the  seasoD  of 
the  north  winds ;  and  the  summer,  or  season  of  the  breezes.  The 
winter  lasts  from  October  to  April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds 
(los  nortes)  are  prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane,  sometimes  for  days  together.  They  are  the  terror  of 
navigators  on  tiiese  shores.  During  this  period  the  coast  is  healthy, 
and  the  vomito^prieto,  or  yellow  fever,  ceases.  The  mean  heat  of  this 
season  is  71"  of  Fahrenheit,  but  during  the  north  winds  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  descends  to  60".  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season, 
but  the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  aummer  the 
heat  is  great :  the  mean  temperature  is  about  81",  and  in  July  and 
August  it  is  about  82".  The  rains  are  not  heavy  before  June,  but  in 
that  month  they  descend  in  torrents  nearly  every  day  for  several  hours. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  very  destruc- 
tive among  the  white  inhabitants.  The  mean  annual  heat  of  this  tract 
is  77".  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  pvoducts, 
and  as  its  soil,  with  the  exception  of  the  sandy  shores,  is  possessed  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  maize  and 
rice  where  it  can  be  irrigated.  Bananas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  products  adapted  for  exportation  are 
chiefly  cofifee,  sugar,  and  cocoa,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla 
aud  jalap  are  collected  in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this 
region,  especially  that  near  the  steep  ascent,  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  tract  on  the  west  rises  in  some 
plaoes  in  terraces  which  lie  between  the  declivities,  and  in  such  places 
the  ascent  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  a  distance  generally  not  exceeding  10  miles 
in  width,  and  frequently  much  less.  The  acclivity  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line,  nearly  600  miles,  there  are  only  two  plaoes  where  it  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Cruz  (19" 
K.  lat),  and  at  SantiUo,  west  of  Monterey  (26"  K  lat.).  The  rocks 
are  generally  too  steep  to  maintain  any  vegetation  beyond  a  few  plants, 
but  in  the  narrow  ravines  which  intersect  the  acclivity  a  vigorous 
vegetation  is  found ;  in  the  lower  part  there  are  many  oak-trees,  and 
in  the  higher  large  pines. 

The  steep  ascent  just  described  constitutes  the  outer  edge  of  the 
elevated  plains  of  Anahuao,  which  extend  westward  to  a  great  distance. 
The  edge  itself  is  lined  by  a  continuous  series  of  hills  rising  in  general 
only  to  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  table-lands,  but  some  of  them 
attain  a  great  height,  as  the  Coffre  de  Perote,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  which  is  13,415  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  5728  feet  above  its  bsse ;  and  the  peak  of  Oriz^va,  which  attains 
a  height  of  17,873  feet.  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of  the 
table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  appear  rather  isolated 
in  the  southern  districts. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuao  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
rangp  of  mountains  which  traverses  them  in  a  general  eastern  and 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madra  TUs  chain  begins  not 
far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  21"  N.  lat,  west  of  Tlacolula,  with  the 
mountains  of  La  Encamafion,  whence  it  continues  in  a  west-by-north 
direction  to  San  Felipe  (21"  40'  N.  lai),  which  town  is  situated  in  a 
comparatively  small  plain  inclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  range. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  ofbet  branches  off  to  the  southward,  and 
stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles,  terminating  with  the  group 
in  which  the  mines  of  Ouanaxuato  are  situated. 

West  of  San  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
its  continuity  is  broken  into  isolated  ridges,  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira^ 
about  20  miles  east  of  Aguas  Calientes^  and  the  group  of  mountains 
which  contain  the  mines  of  Zacatecas.  But  at  no  great  distance  west 
of  Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appears  as  a  mountain  range,  and 
occupies  a  width  of  100  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  mountains  of 
La  Encama9ion  rise  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
4000  feet  above  their  base;  those  inclosing  the  plain  of  San  Felipe 
areprobably  as  high. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  th^  steep  ascent 
occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico.  They  are  widest 
between  19"  and  20"  N.  lat,  where  they  occupy  360  miles  from  east 
to  west.  This  extensive  tract  of  country  however  is  not  one  plain,  but 
divided  into  four  olains  unequal  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  most  eastem  plain  has  the  town  of  Tlasoeda  nearly  in  its 
centre.  Its  surface,  which  is  pretty  level,  is  from  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  it  occupies  the  space  between  97"  and  98*  30'  W. 
long.,  18"  80'  and  20"  N.  lat  Two  lofty,  but  isolated  peaks,  the  Cerro 
de  Plzarro  and  Mount  Malinche,  are  near  the  road  which  leads  from 
the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  are  vexy  sterile,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  lava,  and  producing  only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep 
psstura  This  sterile  tract,  known  as '  £1  Mai  Pais,'  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  plain.  Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  m  many  places 
the  ground  is  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid  out  in 
plantations  of  American  aloes.    The  chain  of  hills  which  divides  the 


J  lain  of  Tlascala  frt>m  that  of  Tenochtitlan  contains  the  peak  of 
staocihuatl  (15,704  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  volcano  of  Popoca- 
tepetl (17,884  feet),  which  last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico. 
The  plain  of  Tenochtitian,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  between 
19"  and  20"  N.  lat,  98"  30'  and  99"  80'  W.  long.,  and.  about  7480 
feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  the  plain  of  Toluca,  which  extends 
to  100"  W.  long.,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  in  extent  than  that  of 
Tenochtitian,  but  likewise  surrounded  by  chains  of  hiUs.  In  the 
southern  chain  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  is  15,160  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  through  the  northern  chain  the  Bio  de  Lerma  forces  its 
course.  The  surface  of  this  plain  is  in  many  plaoes  uneven  and  broken, 
but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  is  nearly  9000  feet  above 
the  sea-level  it  is  too  cold  to  produce  wheats  and  it  serves  chiefly  as 
pasture-ground.  The  most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  that 
of  Michoacan,  which  between  19"  and  20"  N.  lat  extends  from  100" 
to  104"  W.  long.,  and  approaches  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surface  in  the  eastem  districts  is  about  6500  feet  high,  but  towards 
the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet  This  plain  exhibits  several 
broken  and  high  ridges  of  hillsy  which  incjpse  valleys  of  moderate 
width  and  great  fertility.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  a  fine 
growth  of  timber.  The  level  country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abund- 
antly every  kind  of  grain ;  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  too  great 
to  admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  plain  is  the  Lake  of  Patzcuaro,  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whose  capital,  Tzintzontzan,  was  built 
on  its  bank&  Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  lofty 
peak  of  Tancitaro. 

From  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan,  on  which  the 
small  town  of  Zapotlan  is  built,  the  country  declines  rapidly  to  the 
plain  of  Colima,  which  seems  to  resemble  in  most  respects  the  low  tract 
along  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcano  of  CoUma 
rises  to  a  great  height  This  country  is  fertile,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  idl  the  tropical  plants ;  but  it  is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  just  mentioned  border  on  others  of  a 
similar  description.  On  the  south  the  country  descends  rapidly  and 
with  a  very  irregular  surface,  except  whese  it  borders  on  fhe  plain  of 
Tlascala.  This  plain  is  joined  on  the  south  by  that  of  Mlixtecapan, 
which  stretches  from  about  18"  30'  K.  lat  southward  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  terminates  with  high  mountains,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  from  tlae  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Topez  on  Uie  west, 
a  space  of  300  miles.  This  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
depressions  and  the  low  tract  on  the  coast,  forms  a  brokea  table-land 
about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Maize  and  other  grains  are  grown  in 
abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cochineal  is  collected. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north,  and 
extending  westward  to  98"  30'  W.  long.,  forms  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  table-land  which  stretches  east  and  west  over  the  Mexican 
isthmus,  between  19*  and  20"  K.  lat  The  countries  which  fill  up 
this  angle  are  covered  with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  generally 
east  and  west^  with  intervening  valleys  sometimes  wide  enough  to  be 
called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  valleys  grow  lower  as  they 
approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Sugar  plantations  occur  at  Istla 
(3100  feet)  and  at  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  not  more  than  SO  or  40  miles 
south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitian.  Farther  south  the  descent 
is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  are  only  30  or  40  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  are  still  about  2000  feet  above  it  The  descent  again  becomes 
more  rapid  near  the  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  is  a  narrow  level 
tract  intersected  with  salt  lagunes.  This  region  is  traversed  from  east 
to  west  by  a  river  ^'of  considerable  magnitude,  but  too  rapid  to  be 
navigable,  the  Rio  de  Zacatula,  whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its 
source  being  near  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan. 
Towards  the  northern  maigin  of  this  region  is  the  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  2890  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  the  sea.  This  volcano  was 
formed  on  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  in  a  violent  eruption,  by 
which  a  surface  of  between  24  and  30  square  miles  was  raised  several 
feet  aboTO  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  volcano  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  conical  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  from  which  smoke  is 
continually  issuing.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Zacatula  west- 
ward a  low  level  extends  along  the  Pacific,  which  joins  that  of  Colima, 
and  spreads  about  30  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  oaliente  reaem- 
bline  in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions  the  low  coast  along  the 
Quli  of  Mexico,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  veiy  unhealthy ;  but  the 
yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,  does  not  visit  the  shores  of  the  Pacifia 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer  even 
during  the  cold  season  hardly  descending  below  82",  and  nearly  all  the 
year  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-time  between  86"  and  95". 
The  gales  by  which  it  is  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  south-west :  some- 
times they  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From  October 
to  May  the  air  is  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  cloudless;  but  the  sun 
is  nearly  invisible  on  accoimt  of  a  fog,  of  an  olive  colour,  which 
covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper  regions,  and  does  not  affect  tho 
hygrometer. 

North  of  20"  N.  lat  is  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  whioh  extends 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  east  to  about  21"  N.  lat,  but 
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on  the  west  to  21*  SO'.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  east  of  100*  W. 
long,  is  in  general  about  6500  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL  Its  surface  is 
broken  by  single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  1500  feet  above  the  plain ;  but  atUl  there  occur  many  level  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  This  region  contains  numerous 
productive  mines.  The  western  and  greater  portion  of  the  table-land 
(between  100*  and  102*  W.  long.)  is  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  intemioted 
by  hills.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  rionest 
agricultural  districts  on  the  Mexican  isthmus,  known  under  the  name 
of  Baxio.  It.  is  100  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide,  and  covered  with 
corn-fields,  which,  being  ixrigated  by  canals,  yield  rich  crops  of  maize 
and  wheatl  In  the  other  districts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are 
either  covered  with  stones,  and  then  called  '  pedregal,'  or  with  lava, 
when  they  always  receive  in  Mexico  the  name  of  '  mal  pais.'  The 
remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  cannot  be 
irrigated,  and  is  used  only  as  pasture-ground.  On  this  table-land  there 
are  many  *  barrancas,'  or  depressions  in  the  level  country,  having  a  steep 
declivity,  and  descending  frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  country.  These  depressions  are  sometimes  8  or  4  miles 
wide,  and  still  longer :  they  are  covered  with  trees  of  a  vigorous  growth, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bare  surface  of  the  table*land. 
Their  dimato  is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  tierras  cedientes. 
Vegetation  follows  Uie  course  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  in  the 
centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small  towns  are  built  in  these  depres- 
sions of  the  table-land.  '  ^ 

The  plain  of  Queretaro  descends  very  gradually  to  the  west,  but 
with  a  broken  suiface,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys 
with  some  intervening  plains,  usually  of  no  great  extont;  the  plains 
in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher  country,  and  are 
called  '  snesa'  (table-land).  The  descent  terminates  about  the  meridian 
of  Zapotlan,  pr  Zapotlan^jo  (102*  SO'),  where  the  productions  of  the 
tierras  calientes  appear,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  region,  called  tiie  Plain  of  Xalisco,  has  a  very  uneven 
surface,  being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills,  which  frequently 
rise  to  a  great  height,  with  a  steep  ascent;  though  extended  flat 
tracts  are  numerous,  among  which  that  about  the  town  of  Guadalajara 
is  distinguished  by  fertility.  Maize  and  wheat  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  agriculture.  In  this  country  is  the  lake  of  Chapdla, 
which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  from  12  to  18  miles  broad:  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  descend  rapidly 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  contains  the  island  of  Mesc&la,  on 
which  a  number  of  Indiuis  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  iiom 
1811  to  1814. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions  just  mentioned, 
having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21**  32*  N.  lat.,  105*  18'  W.  long.).  This 
river  rises  in  a  lake  situated  at  the  base  of  the  range  which  divides  the 
table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive 
morass  surrounding  the  small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  Rio  de  Lerma.  Its  course  is  rather  gentle, 
until  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  table- 
land of  Toluca  from  that  of  Queretaro.  It  flows  through  the  Baxio, 
and  its  waters  are  abundantiy  used  for  irrigation.  Where  it  leaves 
the  plain  of  Queretaro  it  is  dosely  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains, full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs  quickly  over  a  stony  bed.  On 
approaching  the  lake  of  Chapdla  its  course  again  becomes  gentle, 
and  before  it  enters  the  lake  it  passes  through  an  extensive  level  tract» 
which  Is  inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains,  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  round.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  north  side  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Ocotlan,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an 
even  and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande,  near 
Guadalajara,  where  there  occur  in  the  space  of  less  than  three  miles 
between  50  and  60  falls.  Farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  it  is 
still  very  rapid,  and  is  not  used  for  navigation.  Its  entire  course 
considerably  exceeds  400  miles. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table^lands  is  drained  by  the  river  Panuco, 
which  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Zumpango,  on  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  carried  bv  the  canal  called  the 
Desague  de  Huehuetoca  to  the  Rio  de  Tula,  or  Moctezuma,  which  runs 
in  a  northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east^  to  Tamasinchali, 
where  it  is  called  the  Rio  de  San  Juan.  From  this  place  it  passes  in 
the  same  direction  to  Miraflores,  San  Juan,  and  TanquichL  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  the  river,  which  near  its  source  is  extremely 
rapid,  becomes  more  gentle,  and  canoes  may  ascend  it  to  San  Juan ; 
but  above  Tanquichi  the  rapids  are  numerous  and  violent.  Five  miles 
above  Panuco  a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  river,  which,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  hiw  only  four  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  thus  prevents 
luge  vessels  from  ascending  it  farther.  Schooners  sail  up  to  Panuco, 
which  is  80  miles  by  water  and  about  40  miles  by  land  from  the  sea. 
The  course  of  the  river  below  Panuco  is  exceedingly  winding.  It 
traverses  a  low  and  frequently  swampy  tract,  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  in  which  mahogany  and  different  kinds  of  dye-wood  are  cut. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harbour  of  Tampico. 

The  climate  of  these  table^lands  varies  in  proportion  to  their  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.  In  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Tlascala,  which  are 
nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  62*.    In 
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winter  the  thermometer  generally  ranges  between  45*  and  47*,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  descends  below  82".  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  75"  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca,  which  is  thtf 
moat  elevated,  the  air  is  so  cold  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
that  the  thermometer  generally  varies  between  42**  and  46*.  On  the 
table-land  of  Yailadolid,  Mixteoapan,  and  Michoacan,  which  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  Tenochtitlan,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
probably  varies  between  66*  and  68*.  All  these  countries,  being  more 
than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tierras  Frias  (Cold  Countries).  The  seasons  on  the  table-lands  are 
only  two,  that  of  the  rains  (estaoion-de  las  aguas)  and  the  dry  season, 
or  summer  (el  estio).  The  rains  oommenoe  m  June  or  July,  and 
terminate  in  September  or  October;  the  rainy  season  consequently 
lasts  only  four  months.  The  nuns  occur  earlier  in  the  countries 
approachmg  the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther  west 
They  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are  experienced  suo- 
oessively  at  Mexico,  Guadalajara,  and  on  the  western  diores.  Though 
the  rains  are  much  leas  abundant  on  Uie  table-lands  than  on  the  coast, 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  maintjun  a  vigorous  vegetation  but  for  the 
rapid  evaporation,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers 
rocks  of  a  porous  nature.  Consequently  all  these  table-luids  have 
rather  an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
grain  where  it  can  be  watered ;  and  even  many  of  the  rivers  disappear 
in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  plains  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees, 
but  are  covered  with  several  kinds  of  cactus.  For  want  of  the  means 
of  irrigation,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  table-lauds  are  only  used  ai 

Sasture ;  and  the  grass  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of 
[arch  and  April,  when  the  south-east  wind,  called  Viento  de  la 
MJHtica,  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers  the 
smaller  plants  and  grass.  The  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexico,  like 
those  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  which  are  still  more  arid,  have  also 
a  large  portion  of  their  aur£soe  oovered  with  muriate  of  soda  and 
other  saline  substances  in  the  dry  season,  like  a  hoar-frost,  which 
considerably  diminish  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  The 
countries  which  are  elevated  from  2500  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between  the  table-lands  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, and  Toluca  and  Michoacan  on  one  side,  and  between  the  table- 
land of  Mixtecapan  on  the  other,  and  the  uneven  plain  of  Xalisco,  are 
called  Tierras  Templadas.  Their  mean  annual  temperature  amounts 
to  between  75*  and  78*,  and  they  enjoy  nearly  a  continual  spring,  as 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  Uie  colder  and  hotter  season  does 
not  exceed  8*,  or  at  the  utmost  10*.  These  tracts  produce  the  tropical 
fruits  and  the  sugar-cane  in  abundance,  and,  as  well  as  tiie  table-lands 
themselves,  enjoy  a  veiy  healthy  climate  all  the  year  round,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  tracts  along  the  cusst  are  subject  to 
dangerous  diseases. 

We  pass  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  this  range  on  the  south 
and  west,  is  a  plain  nearly  700  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  800  miles 
wide,  terminating  on  the  north-east  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  at  the  Sierra  de  las  Espuelas,  the  most  northern  o£bet  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Of  the  southern  portion  some  districts,  being 
possessed  of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  are  distinguidied  by 
fertility,  as  the  country  about  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  the  Yalle  del 
Maiz,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tamoin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Panuco.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  serves  as  pasture-ground 
for  numerous  herds  of  catUe,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  rains  are  less 
abundant  than  farther  south,  and  fidl  mostlv  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber ;  the  heat  in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  winter  greater  than 
on  the  table-land  of  Queretara 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  leas  fiivoursd  by  nature. 
It  suffers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  which  in  the  southern 
districts  is  far  from  being,  abundant,  and  north  of  27*  N.  lat.  is  very 
rare.  It  is  consequently  badly  supplied  with  water,  the  springs  being 
few  in  number,  and  the  water  of  a  veiy  disagreeable  taste^  owing  to 
the  soil  containing  a  great  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  plain 
contains  numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  large  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  different  parts  of  the  republic  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  All  the  rivers  which  water  this  plain  rise 
along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and,  running  north- 
ward, are  lost  in  some  lake  having  no  communication  with  the  sea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Conchos,  which  rises  with  several 
branches  between  26*  and  28*  N.  lat,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  del  Norte 
near  31*  N.  lat.  In  the  southern  districts  are  the  Rio  Grande  de  las 
Nieves,  which  runs  about  800  miles,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of 
Parras ;  and  the  Rio  Nasas,  which  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles 
enters  the  Lake  of  MapimL  In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,  and  the  Rio  de  las  Caaas  Qnmdeai,  which  run  hardly  * 
more  than  100  miles,  and  £all  into  the  lakes  of  Santa  Maria  and  of 
Guzman.  The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limited  to  the  river- 
bottoms,  which  extend  from  two  to  fonr  miles  along  the  banks,  and 
produce  maize  and  other  grain.  In  the  vaUev  of  the  Rio  Nasas  cotton 
IS  grown,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Parras  are  extensive 
vineyards,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtained.  All  the  extensive 
tracts  which  separate  the  river-bottoms  from  one  another  are  level, 
and  consist  mostly  of  a  firm  soil,  the  sandy  or  stony  tract  being  rare 
and  of  comparatively  small  extent ;  but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood 
or  even  shrubs^  and  in  certain  seasons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.    Gales 
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of  wind  are  very  {requent^  and  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass 
thev  blow  ihey  are  very  cold,  and  raise  immense  clouds  of  dust  ^ed 
with  saline  particles.  Within  this  plain  is  situated  a  mountainous 
region,  called  the  Bolson  di  Mapimi,  which  occupies  the  tract  of  land 
extending  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Mapimi  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  soufihem  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte :  it  is  said  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  metals. 

The  Sierra  Madre,  which  extends  along  the  western  side  of  this 
plain  in  a  north-western  direction,  descends  towards  it  in  terraces, 
separated  from  each  other  by  abrupt  dedivities,  and  traversed  by  deep 
and  steep  ■  transverse  valleys.  The  crest  of  the  chain  is  situated 
towards  its  western  declivity,  and  between  the  ridges  which  compose 
the  mountain  region  are  longitudinal  valleys,  narrow,  but  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  contain  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains  which  lie 
along  the  Pacific  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  furrowed  by 
ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific  ia  naturally 
divided  into  two  different  regions — the  plains  of  Cinaloa  and  the 
hilly  region  of  Sonora.  The  former  extends  between  24*  and  28"* 
K.  lat,  and  the  latter  between  28*  and  32*  N.  lat.  The  plains  are 
perfectly  level,  and  only  hills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  them  from 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost  without 
a  pebble.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  last 
about  two  months.  The  great^  heat  is  experienced  before  the  rains, 
frt>m  the  month  of  March,  when  the  country  is  parched  up  and 
resembles  a  desert.  The  rivers  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds 
considerably  below  its  surface,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
the  most  abundant  nuns  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  CuUacan, 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo,  each  of  which  may  run  upwards 
of  100  miles  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  has 
likewise  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the  sea,  but  it  soon  rises 
to  some  elevation,  and  then  extends  nearly  on  a  level  many  miles 
inland.  This  part  of  the  country  is  rather  sterile  from  want  of 
moistura  The  hilly  country  begins  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  running  south  and  north, 
parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  Between  these  hills  run  rivers  in  valleys, 
generally  several  miles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  d^;ree  of 
fertility.  The  largest  is  the  Taqui,  which  is  formed  by  two  branches — 
the  Rio  Babispe,  200  miles  long,  flowing  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  southward,  and  the  Rio  Oposura,  120  miles  long,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  farther  west  After  their  junction  they  take  the  name  of 
Rio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles  more,  until  they  fall  into  the 
Qulf  of  California,  south  of  28*  K.  lat  The  central  districts  of 
Sonora  are  also  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and 
Dolores,  which  flow  parallel  to  each  other  un^  they  imite  a  few  miles 
above  the  town  of  Pitic  at  San  Jauniti ;  a  few  miles  below  Pitio  the 
united  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  extent,  which  has  no  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  In  the  north-western  comer  of  Sonora  the  Rio  de 
San  Ignacio  enters  frx>m  New  Mexico,  runs  more  than  100  miles^  and 
is  likewise  lost  in  a  lake.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigated,  but  they 
are  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown 
to  a  oonsiderable  extent  As  tins  part  of  Mexico  is  situated  within 
the  temperate  lone,  it  partakes  of  the  great  changes  in  temperature 
which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.  The  thermometer  ranges 
during  the  year  between  80*  and  95*.  During  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern winds,  which  blow  frx>m  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  sometimes 
freezes  every  night  for  several  weeks  at  Pitic  (29*  N.  lat),  and  the 
thermometer  then  sinks  as  low  as  18*  in  the  night-time ;  but  the 
summer  is  eKcessively  hot>  and  the  hot  weather  continues  for  several 
months.    The  rains  take  place  much  later  here  than  farther  south. 

The  third  division,  or  Lower  California,  is  described  under  Cali- 
VORKIA  (voL  ii,  ooL  243).  The  Qulf  of  California,  which  lies  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  district  just  described  and  Lower  California,  and 
belongs  wholly  to  Mexico,  is  also  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 
[CALut)BNiA,  Qulf  op.] 

The  Rio  del  Norte^  also  called  in  its  lower  course  Rio  Qrande,  and 
often  incorrectly  Rio  Bravo,  forms  in  its  lower  course  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Including  its  windings,  its 
course  is  nearly  1800  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the 
Vale  of  New  Mexieo,  near  40*  N.  lat,  not  &r  from  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
which  falls  into  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Qulf  of  Califomia. 
The  Rio  del  Norte  runs  southward  from  40*  to  29*  N.  lat,  and  belongs 
wholly  to  the  United  States  to  a  league  above  the  town  of  El  Paso  del 
Norte.  31*  40*  N.  lat  It  here  is  of  mat  serrice  for  irrigating  the 
'fertile  district  wiiich  surrounds  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is 
considerably  diminished.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Conchos ;  and  after  having  changed  its  course  by  a 
great  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  receives  a  lai^r  supply  by  the 
Rio  Puerc<^  which  runs  in  a  longitudinid  viJley  east  of  the  Sierra  de 
Sacramento ;  but  as  its  course  lies  through  an  arid  plain,  which  is 
rarely  refreshed  by  abundant  rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too 
small  even  for  small  crafty  until  it  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south- 
east^ and  has  acrived  at  the  Ptesidio  de  Rio  Qrande,  nearly  800  miles 
from  its  mouth.    In  this  neighbourhood  the  river  leaves  the  elevated 


plain  and  descends  into  the  lower  country  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  From  Loredo  downward  it  may  be 
navigated  by  steamboats  of  light  draught  Small  saiUng-veasels  ascend  to 
Matamoros,  60  miles  above  the  mouth ;  but  lax^er  ones  cannot  enter 
the  river  on  account  of  its  bar  and  numerous  shoals. 

Produetions. — As  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
different  regions  of  Mexico,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  variety  in 
their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts  that  within  these  states  almost 
all  the  vegetable  productions  may  be  grown  which  are  found  between 
the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.  The  agricultural  productions  which 
actually  are  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  observation.  On  the 
highest  of  the  table-lands,  that  of  Toluca  (9000  feet),  wheat  does  not 
succeed,  nor  does  It  succeed  in  Europe  beyond  60*  N.  lat  On  this 
table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  and  the 
plantations  of  the  American  aloe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  vine- 
yards of  Mexico,  the  juice  of  this  plant  being  converted  into  a  kind  of 
wine  called  '  pulque.'  Most  of  the  table-lands  however  are  from  6000 
to  7500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as  their  climate  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they 
produce  all  the  Cerealia  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which 
are  not  used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  wheat  is  of 
large  size  and  excellent  quality.  The  fruits  also  are  those  of  Europe, 
as  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apricots^  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates. The  vegetables  too  are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  capsi- 
cum, called  '  chile,'  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  used  all  over 
the  country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of  American 
aloes  on  uiese  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive.  The  difference 
between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  Tierras  Templadaa  and 
Calientes  is  not  well  establiBhed.  Maize  is  grown  everywhere,  and 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  the  only 
grain  which  is  cultivated  for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huasacualco ;  but  the  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive,  and  Oxalis 
tubaro9<i,  DioKorea  aiata,  and  Baiataa  are  slso  cultivated  on  a  laiige 
scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which  do  not  succeed  on  the  table-land, 
are  abundant  in  the  Tierras  Templadas ;  olives  and  grapes  succeed 
well ;  and  besides  these  many  fruits  of  hot  countries,  especially  pine- 
apples, guavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lands  does  not  supply  any  article  for 
exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
coffee  on  the  eastern  coast^  west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz ;  sugar  is 
cultivated  in  many  places,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formeriy ; 
cocoa  is  collected  in  the  low  country  along  the  river  Huasacualoo; 
and  indigo  along  the  southern  ooast^  but  oxdy  for  home  consumption. 
Tobacco,  which  in  many  parts  succeeds  very  well,  is  only  permitted 
by  the  government  to  be  grown  in  certain  places.  Thrae  valuable 
plants  grow  wild  in  the  forests,  at  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which 
divides  the  low  eastern  coast  from  the  table-lands,  and  supply  articles 
of  export — the  jalaps^  sarsaparilla,  and  the  vanilla. 

All  the  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  brought  over  from 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in  Mexico,  owing  to 
the  wide  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  wtuch 
afford  pasture-ground  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  Cattle  are 
abundant^  bo£  on  the  table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts ;  among  the 
latter,  especially  on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  tod  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are  numerous 
on  the  table-lands,  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exportation.  Horses 
abound  generally ;  and  both  horses  and  mules  are  exported  in  great 
numbers  to  the  United  States.  In  winter  American  buffaloes  pasture 
on  the  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Carnivorous 
wild  animals  are  not  numerous^  Qame  is  abundant,  especially  deer 
and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of  parrots,  mackaws, 
and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  abound  in  fish.  The  cochineal  insect 
is  reared  with  great  care  on  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  whence  by 
far  the  greatest  part  is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  the 
Qulf  of  Califomia  pearl-shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
were  collected. 

Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  gold-mines 
occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  north  of  24* 
N.  lat :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on  the  mountains  which  rise  on 
the  table-lands,  and  in  those  which  border  their  margin.  It  is  said 
that  quite  recently  gold  has  been  foimd  in  laxge  quantities  in  Lower 
California  by  some  Indians.  The  working  of  the  mines  has  been  very 
imperfectly  carried  on,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  directors 
and  industrious  miners.  Besides  the  precious  metals,  Mexico  has 
abundance  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  which  are  worked. 
Tin,  antimony,  and  zinc  have  also  been  found.  Carbonate  of  soda» 
which  is  necessary  for  the  smelting  of  the  silver^re,  is  collected  in 
several  lakes,  where  it  is  found  crystallised  on  the  surfieice  in  great 
abundance,  and  it  is  also  common  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  wSl  in 
most  parts  of  the  table-land. 

McMufactwra  and  Commerce. — Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  there 
were  many  flourishing  manufactures,  the  annual  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  or  about 
two  millions  of  English  money.  The  most  considerablo  were  those 
of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  of  Puebla,  Cholula,  Tlaacala,  Quere- 
taro,  Lagoi^  Quadalajara,  and  Tezcuoo.    The  manufiactures  of  loap. 
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leather,  and  aaddlery  were  also  oonnderable.  The  manufacturers 
owed  their  prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a  Byatem  of 
monopoly,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  countiy.  After  the 
harboiUB  were  thrown  open  to  a  free*trade  (in  1820)  they  began  to 
decline.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  are  now  of  little  im- 
portance. Cigars,  hats,  soap,  leather,  saddlery,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
other  articles  of  ordinary  use  are  znade  in  laige  quantities,  but  the 
factories  are  ill-conducted. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  coast  and  the  table-lands 
is  difficult  on  account  of  the  steep  ascent  to  the  table-lands  from  the 
coast.  On  the  east  there  are  only  two  carriage-roads,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  which  lead  to  the  table-land ;  and  on  the  western 
coast  the  communication  between  Acapuloo  and  Mexico,  and  between 
San  Bias  and  Guadalajara,  is  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only 
passable  to  mules  and  horses.  No  sueh  obstacle  exists  between  the 
harbours  of  Mazatlan  and  Qnaymas  on  the  western  coast,  and  the 
countxy  farther  back,  but  no  road  le&ds  £rom  them  oyer  tiie  Sierra 
Madre,  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  oould  be  carried  to 
Durango  or  the  towns  of  the  northern  plain.  Even  in  those  parts 
where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of  carriages,  the  goods  are 
commonly  carried  by  mules,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  these 
animals,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  bought 

The  maritime  conmieroe  is  considerable.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  exports,  according  to  Humboldt,  amounted  to 
twenty-two  nullioos  of  Spanish  dollan,  and  the  imports  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  they  greatly 
declined,  and  have  never  since  nearly  equalled  that  amount.  At  the 
present  time  however  they  are  probably  not  much  under  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  amount  in  value  to  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  of 
cochineal,  sugar,  indigo,  salt  meat,  hides,  sarsapariUa,  vanilla,  jalap, 
soap,  campeachy  wood,  fustic,  Tabascan  pepper,  and  coffee.  Little,  if 
any,  commercial  intercourse  exists  between  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  but  a  considerable  number  of  mules  and  horses,  and  some 
wool,  are  exported  to  the  United  States  of  North  AmericiL 

The  imports  amount  in  value  to  somewhat  over  15,000,000  dollars. 
The  value  of  goods  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Mexico  in  1858 
was  791,940^,  being  more  than  double  that  of  1852  (866,020^).  The 
imports  from  Qreat  Britain  consist  principally  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  machinery,  &a  From  British 
colonies  Mexico  receives  large  quantities  of  quicksilver,  cinnamon, 
cocoa,  and  raw  silks.  The  imports  next  in  amount  to  thosie  of  Great 
Britain  are  those  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels.  The  vessels  of 
the  United  States  of  America  almost  exclusively  visit  the  smaller 
ports ;  the  lai^ger  British  vessels  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours 
of  Vera  Crux,  Tampico,  and  Tamaulipas;  next  in  number  are  the 
vessels  of  France,  from  Bordeaux  and  HAvre,  and  lastly  those  of  the 
free  German  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

JnhabitafUi.—The  population  of  Mexioo  is  composed  of  Creoles 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives,  and  of  those  of 
mixed  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans,  who  are  ^led  Qachupines, 
and  formerly  amounted  to  80,000  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced 
b^  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  of  Spain;  and  though  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  nations  have  settled  in  these  states  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  now 
amounts  to  more  than  80,000.  Probably  nearly  half  of  the  population 
still  consists  of  the  descendants  of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

The  natives  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners  have 
attained  difierent  degrees  of  civilisation.  Those  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  18**  and  23"  N.  lat.  were^  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniaids,  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Tenoohtitlan  and  Michoaoan,  or 
united  in  the  republics  of  TlaxcaUan  (Tlascala),  Huexocfaingo,  and 
Chollollan,  and  had  then  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation, 
as  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  buildingB,  or  '  teocallis,' 
their  causeways  and  dykes,  their  hieroglyphics,  paintings,  and  sculp- 
tures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agriculture  were  only  few  in 
number,  their  cultivation  was  extensive^  and  carried  on  with  consider- 
able care.  [Aztecs.]  Their  present  condition  is  not  worse  than  that 
of  the  lower  classes  who  cultivate  the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  but  they  appear  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accord- 
ingly indulge  more  in  indolence.  Among  them  are  some  very  rich 
families,  but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
dwellings  from  the  other  memb^  of  their  tribe.  In  most  places  they 
live  mixed  with  the  whites  and  Metis;  in  others  they  occupy  large 
tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners.  The  countries  north  of 
24**  N.  lat  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  tribes 
resembling  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  They  were 
few  in  number,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase ;  and  they  speedily  retired  from  the  plains,  which 
they  had  until  then  occupied,  to  the  mountain  tract  called  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi,  where  they  still  continue  their  savage  life.  But  in  the 
hilly  tract  north  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit  missionariea 
The  padres  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life,  and  taught  them  the 
principal  mechanical  .arts.  Though  these  Indians  inhabit  the  same 
oount^  with  the  numerous  white  families  which  have  spread  among 


thom,  they  live  in  separate  places,  and  no  dose  intercourse  exists 
between  them,  except  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  the  aboriginal  tribes :  these  are  called  Metis,  or  Mestizos,  and  con- 
stitute more  than  one-fourth  of  the  populatioa  The  descendants^ 
Africans  and  Indians,  and  of  Africans  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer. 
The  former  are  called  Zambos,  and  the  latter  Mulattos.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aoapulco  there  are  a  few  Chinese  and  Malays,  who 
have  emigrated  horn  Asia.  There  are  very  few  negroes  in  this 
country. 

Political  JHvisiom  and  rowns.— Mexico  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces  or  departments— the  former  states  of  the  federal  republic : — 

1.  Chiapa,  called  also  Las  Chiapas,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  as  far  as  it  belongs 
to  Mexico,  aud  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tabasco.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile,  and  the  climate  £svourable  to  the  growth  of  tropical 
productions ;  but  almost  the  only  article  of  commeroe  is  logwood, 
which  is  floated  down  the  rivers  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco  to  Villa 
Hermosa.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Chaoamas,  a  tributary  of  the 
Usumasinta,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  a  country  which 
at  present  is  a  desert  oveigrown  with  treea  Ciudad  de  Uu  Catas, 
formerly  Ciudad  Real,  the  capital  of  Chiapa^  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  province,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  college;  and  a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1826  to  Las 
Cases,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  who  was  bishop  of  this  province, 

and  died  in  1566.    Some  other  towns  are  still  more  considerable as 

ChamiUa,  with  6000  inhabitants ;  San  BartoUmeo  de  la»  Llanos,  with 
7500  inhabitants;  Commitan,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  TuxUa,  with 
4500  inhabitants. 

2.  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of  that  name  as  far  south  as 
18**  N.  lat  It  exports  much  campeachy-wood  and  fustic,  which  grow 
mostly  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  on  the  western,  south  of  20**  30' 
N.  lat,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  rivexB 
Champoton  and  Pacaitun  are  navigable,  for  small  craft,  for  many  miles 
inland.  The  capital  is  Merida,  population  28,000,  situated  on  an  arid 
plain  about  25  miles  from  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Sizdl,  which  is  properly  only  a 
roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  Siz^  12  miles  long. 
Farther  east  is  VaUadolid,  population  3000,  in  a  district  in  whidi 
much  cotton  is  grown.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  £acalar, 
population  2000,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic  are  shipped  to 
Belize^  On  the  western  coast  is  Campbacht,  wiUi  a  number  of  populous 
villages  inhabited  by  Indians. 

3.  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  low  plain,  from  the 
lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the  Rio  de  Huasacualoo  on  the  west 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee, 
Tabasco  pepper,  indigo,  and  vanilla.  The  capital  is  VUla  ffermaa, 
also  called  San  Juan  Bautista,  population  8000,  on  the  river  Tabasco, 
about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  place  vessels  of  moderate  size 
may  ascend  the  river. 

4.  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Miztecapan, 
and  is  rich  in  agricultural  products :  the  industrious  inhabitants  rear 
the  cochineal-insect  and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Several 
antiquities  occur  on  the  table-land,  amdng  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitla,  which  differ  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices  erected  by 
the  Aztecs,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those  of  Greece.  The 
capital,  Oaxaca,  population  40,000,  is  built  in  a  depression  of  the 
table-land,  4800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  has  fine  houses,  squares^ 
and  aqueducts,  and  contains  some  manu£sotures  of  sugar,  chocolate^ 
and  silk  Tehuanteptc,  population  7000,  is  situated  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indigo  and  cocoa  are  grown ;  and 
salt  is  collected  in  the  lagunes  which  skirt  the  sea.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Ventosa,  or  Tdiuantepec  Road. 

5.  Vera  Cna  comprehends  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  river  Huasacualoo  on  the  south-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the 
north-west,  and,  in  some  parts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which 
border  the  table-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  in  climate  and  vegetation :  its  most  elevated  parts  are  covered 
with  pine  forests.  Within  its  boundary-line  are  situated  the  Peak  of 
Orizava,  the  Coffre  de  Perote,  and  the  small  volcano  of  TuxUa.  Its 
commercial  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  jalap,  sarsapariUa,  and  vanilla. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this  state^ 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantla,  is  a  pyramid  built  of  hewn 
blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great  care  and  skilL  The 
capital  is  Xalapa  (or  Jalapa),  built  on  a  level  spot,  situated  on  the 
steep  ascent,  4335  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  very  beautiful  country : 
population,  13^000.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  retire 
when  the  vomito  prieto  is  raging  along  the  coast  Yxba  Cbuz,  the 
chief  commercial  town  of  Mexico,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The 
roadstead  is  formed  by  several  shoals,  on  the  largest  of  which,  called 
La  Gallega,  is  built  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Alvaradot 
about  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  is  a  Mumll  town, 
which  however  carries  on  some  commerce,  having  a  good  wide  port 
At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  province  is  the  town  of 
Tampico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Tampico,  population  4000,  built 
on  the  border  of  a  large  shallow  lake^  the  T^tgiin^  de  Tamiagua,  which 
communicates  with  tue  llio  Panuco  near  its  mouth.    It  carries  on  ft 
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eoDBiderable  commerce,  which  however  has  decreased  since  the  new 
town,  called  Pueblo  Kaero  de  las  Tumaulipaa,  has  been  founded  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  S  miles  from  it.  In  the  interior  are 
the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Orieavaf  built  near  the  base  of  the  steep 
ascent,  each  containing  about  8000  inhabitants;  in  their  neighbourhood 
much  tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown. 

6.  Puebla  comprehends  by  tax  the  greater  portion  of  the  table-land 
of  TIascala,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  but  very 
hilly  country,  which  extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-lands  of 
Mixtecapan,  Tenochtitlan,  and  Michoacan.  It  contains  the  elevated 
peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  IstaccihuatL  The  western  and  southern 
districts  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  the  country  about  the 
capital  great  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  collected.  Pudda, 
the  capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  population  50,000, 
is  built  in  a  well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summil  The  houses  are  of  stone,  large,  and  commodious. 
The  churches  and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  well- 
built  The  cathedral  is  considered  the  finest  and  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  whole  republic.  The  town  has  some  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  earthenware,  and  a  considerable  trade.  South-east 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan ;  population,  10,000.  Cbolula  is  noticed 
in  a  separate  article. 

7.  Tlascala  lies  between  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  chiefiy 
occupied  by  Indians,  whose  former  privileges  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  republic.  The  capital,  Tlatcala,  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient 
walls,  is  some  80  miles  K.  of  Puebla,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

8.  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
Toluca,  the  north-western  part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lower  but  much  more  hilly  country,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table-lands,  and  extends 
from  them  to  the  Pacific  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics, 
together  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  might  be  grown  in  the 
different  regions  belonging  to  this  province ;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the 
plain  of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan, 
and  in  some  other  places,  to  a  considerable  extent^  is  consumed  in  the 
country.  It  contains  several  rich  mines  of  silver,  among  others  those 
of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Zimapan.  There  are  also  some 
mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Carlx)nate  of  soda  is  collected  in  the  districts 
surrotmding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  San  ChristovaL  In  the  vale  of 
Tenochtitlan  are  several  antiquities.  Near  the  town  of  Tezcuco  are 
two  large  Mexican  pyramids,  or  teocallis ;  and  about  20  miles  fiurther 
north,  near  the  smaU  town  of  Teotihuacan,  is  a  group  of  nearly  200 
of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  erected  in  honour  of  the  sun  and 
moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensionB.  On  the  mountainous 
descent  by  which  the  road  leads  from  Tenochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near 
the  town  of  Cuemavacoa,  are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to 
have  been  a  fortress ;  they  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xochialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  capital  of  the  republic,  see  Mbzioo.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Teecueo,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached  the  town,  but  are 
now  about  8  miles  from  it:  popidation,  5000.  ChaleOf  population 
8000,  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chalco.  Toluea, 
population  12,000,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Kevado  de  Toluca,  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  is  well-built.  Zimapan,  population  9000,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district.  This  state  has  two 
harbours  on  the  Pacific,  AoafuLoo  and  Zacatula,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  Zacatula ;  but  they  are  little  frequented. 

9.  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan 
and  the  low  country  lying  between  it  and  the  Pacific^  and  a  portion 
of  the  hilly  country  soutia  of  these  districts.  The  river  Santiago 
traverses  its  north-eastern  districts,  and  within  its  territories  are  the 
lake  of  PatzouarOy  the  peak  of  Tandtaro,  and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo. 
Its  productions  are  various,  but  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except 
lh)m  the  mines,  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 

?rovince,  in  the  mountain  range  which  runs  between  the  table-lands  of 
'oluca  and  Michoacan.  In  the  districts  along  the  northern  boundary- 
line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected.  The  capital  is  Valladolid,  or 
Mordia,  a  large  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  ridi 
cathedral ;  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct^  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  who  resided  here.  PatxctuifV,  popu- 
.lation  6000,  is  built  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern 
extremity  is  the  town  of  MfUtontMon,  population  2500,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  are 
ZomorOf  population  6000,  and  ChUeo,  a  considerable  plaoe^  on  the 
banks  of  an  extensive  lake.  TUdp^^akiu^  in  the  principal  mining 
district,  has  9000  inhabitants. 

10.  Xalisco,  or  Jalisco,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  hilly  region 
of  XaliMO,  and  the  lower  country  between  it  and  the  Pacific;  its 
eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills  which  form  the  asoent  to  the 
table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that 
plain.  Within  its  territories  are  tiie  lake  €i  Chapala,  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Bio  Santiago.  The  productions  are  as  various  as  in 
all  those  states  which  are  so  diversified  in  climate;  but  it  supplies 
for  exportation  only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cocluneaL 
The  mines  are  not  very  important  Carbonate  of  soda  is  col- 
lected on  the  eastern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.  The 
capital  is  QuadaIuIjaba.  The  second  place  in  importance  is  LagoB^ 
near  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  which 


contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well-built.  Farther  west  is  San 
Juan  de  Ua  Lagoiy  nearly  as  large  a  town,  built  in  a  deep  barranca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fiiir,  which  \a  held  in  the  month  of  December. 
Tepict  population  7000,  is  situated  in  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by 
volcanic  hills,  and  considerably  elevated  above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which 
flows  at  some  distance  north  of  it  Between  it  and  the  town  of  Guada- 
lajara is  a  difficult  mountain-pass,  through  the  barranca  of  Michetiltic, 
and  the  populous  town  of  Teqwla,  San  JBUu,  the  principal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  top  of  a  rock  150  feet  high,  which  is  precipitous 
on  three  sidei^  and  very  steep  on  the  fourth :  it  rises  out  of  a  low 
swampy  plain,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  completely  under  water. 
At  this  season  the  place  is  unheidthy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  8000,  remove  to  Topic.  The  rooky  islands  called  Tree  Marias  lie 
off  this  harbour.  South  of  Cape  Corrientee  are  the  two  small  harbours 
of  Kavidad  and  Gkiatlan,  which  are  little  frequented. 

11.  Colima  comprises  Uie  low  oountir  surrounding  the  Volcano  de 
Colima.  Much  cotton  is  grown  in  this  district  OoUma,  the  capital,  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano*of  the  same  name.  Pvr^fleaHon,  popu- 
lation 8000,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  gold-mines. 

12.  Ghianaxuato  comprehends  the  western  districts  of  the  table-land 
of  Queretaro,  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Madie,  and  a  tract  north  of  that 
range.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Baxio  lies  within  this 
territory,  which  exports  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  com. 
Rich  mines  surround  the  town  of  Qnanaxuato.  Besides  the  capital 
[OuAKAXUATo],  it  Contains  several  populous  places.  In  the  Baxio 
are — Zdaya,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  cathedral;  Salamoinea^ 
population  15,000 ;  /rc^mato,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufao* 
tures  of  cotton;  and  ViUa  de  Leon,  population,  25,000.  San  Felipe^ 
in  a  wide  valley  between  two  branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  was  for- 
merly a  considerable  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  San  Miffttd  el  Orande 
has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

18.  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Uie  table-land  of 
Queretaro.  It  contains  numerous  and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Baxio.  It  has  some  productive  silver-mines,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  El  Doctor;  and  north  of  it  is  the  quicksilver- 
mine  of  San  Onofre.  There  are  also  some  lead-mines.  The  capital  is 
Queretaro,  population  80,000,  a  well-built  place,  6862  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  contains  several  large  chtux^es  and  other  fine  buildings; 
carries  on  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade.  CcuiereUa,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  considerable 
plao&  San  Juan  del  Bio,  population  8000,  is  a  mining  town,  80  miles 
S.K  from  Queretaro. 

14.  San  Luis  de  Potoei  comprehends  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  great  northern  plain,  and  is  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  river  Tamoin,  an  affluent  of  tiiie  Panuco.  It  is 
only  rich  in  cattle.  The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  is 
the  rich  mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  mines  of  copper.  The 
capital,  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  is  a  large  town,  containing,  with  the 
adjoining  villages,  50,000  inhabitants.  It  has  many  large  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  and  numerous  churches.  The  Palado  occupies  one 
side  of  the  Piazza  de  las  Armas ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  stands  the 
cathedral 

15.  Zacateoas  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The 
southern  portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  the  northern  arid  plains 
contain  abundance  of  cattle.  Of  the  numerous  mines,  all  of  which 
are  situAted  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of 
Zacatecss  and  Sombrerete.  The  territory  hag  nine  lakes,  from  whidi 
carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  a  crystallised  state.  Not  far  from  the 
western  boundary,  an  extensive  tract  is  covered  with  immense  ruins, 
called  Los  Edificios,  which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  resting-pkoes 
which  the  Aztecs  erected  on  their  emigration  towards  the  south. 
Zacatecas  contains  several  populous  towna  Sombrerete,  IVeznillo, 
lerez,  Pinoe,  and  NochiBtUfn  have  each  a  population  varying  from 
14,000  to  18,000 :  they  are  all  situated  near  the  mines.  The  capital, 
Zacaiecae,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Yeta  Orande,  contains  28,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very  large  buildings  of 
stone :  the  most  remarkable  is  La  Btifi^  which  stands  on  a  high  eminence, 
and  looks  Uke  a  fortification.  Aguaa  Oalientes,  situated  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  coimtry,  has 
85,000  inhabitants^  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  cathedral  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

16.  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre  from  24**  to  27*  N.  lat,  and 
comprehends  also  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country  skirting  the 
range  on  the  east,  and  belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  The 
terraces  by  which  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Sierra  Madre  /n 
metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guarisamey,  San  Dimes,  and 
Ghivilanes,  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  also  mines  of 
lead  and  abundance  of  iron-ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and 
that  of  Nombre  de  Dios  is  a  sterile  plain,  called  Brefta,  covered  with 
basalt,  about  80  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  It  contains  an  extinct 
crater,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  80  yards  deep. 
The  capital  is  JDurango,  or  Za  Oiudad  de  Victoria,  populktion  22,000, 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  buildings.  Nombre 
de  IHoe  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro,  in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  near  the  rich  minesi,  has  a  population  of  6000.    In  the  plain 
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ar«  San  Joan  de  Rio,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  Villa  de  loB  Cinco 
Seftorefl,  on  the  Rio  Nasas,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

17.  Cinaloa  comprehends  the  low  tract  extending  along  the  Pacific 
from  28*  to  27*  N.  lat.  The  soil  is  sandy  but  yields  good  crops  of 
maize  and  wheat  where  it  admits  of  irrigation.  There  are  several 
important  mines  of  gold,  silyer,  and  copper.  ViUa  dd  Fuerte,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Faerte,  population  8000,  is  the  capital.  Rotario, 
near  the  southern  border  of  Cinaloa,  population  6000,  is  the  centre  of 
a  mining  district,  and  has  some  commerce  by  means  of  the  harbour  of 
Mazatlan,  60  miles  distant;  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  town  of 
CoMld,  with  a  population  of  6000.  OtUiaean,  population  10,000,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  of  the  same  name,  just  aboye  the  confluence 
of  the  Rio  Mayo,  and  Oinaloa  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Cinaloa^  popula- 
tion 9000,  are  the  oidy  other  towns  of  any  importance. 

18.  Sonora  comprehends  the  hilly  country  north  of  Cinaloa :  these 
two  divisions  formed  the  federal  state  of  Oo<ndente.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Tertile  soil,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
mountains  have  little  timber,  being  mostly  covered  with  stunted  trees 
and  bushes.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  in  several  places. 
The  north-western  parts  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  other  metals. 
The  principal  towns  are  Zot  Aldmoa,  on  the  south,  population  6000,  a 
well-built  place,  having,  as  the  centre  of  a  silver  mining  district^  a 
considerable  trade ;  SatUa  Orus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo, 
population  10,000,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mayo  Indians ;  Cfuaymoif 
population  8000,  the  best  port  of  Mexico,  lies  on  the  Pkuific,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade ;  Pitie,  on  the  Rio  Pitic,  population  8000,  carries 
on  a  good  trade ;  Arispe^  population  8000,  is  the  most  northern  town 
of  any  importance,  and  an  important  military  station :  the  hilly 
country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Arispe,  called  Pimeria  Alta,  contains 
valuable  gold-  and  copper-mines. 

19.  Chihudhua  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  northern  plain 
which  lies  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the 
middle  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  together  with  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it. 
The  soil  is  in  general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
cultivation  is  limited  to  the  river  bottoms  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  but  the  province  has 
many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  mines  are  numerous. 
Near  the  base  of  Uie  Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  Sonora 
boundary-line,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Cases  Grandes,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Aatecs  in  their  emigrations. 
The  capita],  Chihudkua,  population  12,000,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
regular  streets  and  many  laige  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive 
building ;  and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 
San  Bartoiomeo,  situated  towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  popula- 
tion 20,000,  is  badly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  carries  on 
a  considerable'oommeroe  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  El 
Parral,  which  contained  60,000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were 
productive,  bat  now  only  7000.  Bl  Paso  del  NoHe,  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Mexico,  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

20.  Coahuila,  or  Cohahuila,  extends  over  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  northern  plfun,  over  that  which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi  on  the^rest,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on 
the  east  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern  plain  is  included 
in  this  province,  and  lies  along  the  boundary  of  Zaoatecas.  Farther 
north,  between  27°  and  29*  N.  lat,  are  several  watercourses  with 
fertile  bottoms,  and  considerable  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Cattle, 
and  particularly  mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth 
of  this  province.  The  capital  SalHUo,  population  12,000,  being  on 
the  only  road  by  which  the  steep  declivity  with  which  the  table-lands 
of  Mexico  terminate  towards  the  east  can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden 
carriages,  carries  on  considerable  commerce.  In  this  town  a  fair  is 
held,  which  is  much  frequented  by  merchants  £rom  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. MontdoveZf  or  Oohahuila,  farther  north,  population  3000; 
Santa  Botaf  N.W.  of  Montelovez,  population  4000 ;  and  Bl  Presidio 
del  Rio  Grande,  population  2600,  at  the  head  of  the  boat  navigation  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte ;  and  Mondovet,  farther  down,  are  places  with  some 
trade. 

21.  Nuevo  Leon  lies  between  Cohahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  That 
part  of  it  which  lies  south  of  the  Rio  del  Tigre  is  undolatiog,  but 
north  of  tiie  river  are  mountains  probably  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some  rich  mines  are  found  near  Pesqueria 
and  Salinas.  The  lower  parts  of  the  countty  are  very  fertile,  but  only 
cultivated  in  isolated  places.  Though  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  healthy. 
Monterey,  the  capital,  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and  its  commerce 
is  considerable  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Linares 
has  4000  inhabitants,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cattle. 

22.  Tamaulipas  extends  along  ^e  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Puiuco  to  that  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  It  is  a  low  un- 
healthy country,  in  which  only  a  few  hills  occur.  Though  very 
fertile,  except  idong  the  sandy  searshore^  it  is  badly  cultivated  and 
thinly  inhabited.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  in  Its  forests,  in 
which  fustic  and  logwood  are  cut  to  a  great  extent  The  capital  is 
Pueblo  Nnevo  de  Tamaulipas,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  province,  on  the  left  bajak  of  the  Panuco,  about  six  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  and  the  bar  at  its  entrance 
has  generally  12  feet  of  water,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  narrow. 


It9  commerce  is  considerable,  as  most  of  the  European  goods  which 
are  consumed  on  the  northern  plain  are  landed  here.  Sotto  la  Marina 
ii  a  small  harbour,  not  much  frequented,  near  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river,  the  Rio  de  Santaudero,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  the  smdl 
town  of  Santandero,  formerly  the  capital.  MatamoroSf  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  population  8000 ;  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  of  water  may  ascend  the  river  to  this 
place. 

28.  Lower  California.    [Caufobnia.] 

History,  ^e, — Though  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage  approached  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  did  not  come  in  sight  of  it  Thirteen  years 
later  (1617)  the  peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hemandei 
Cordova,  who  sailed  along  the  coast  frx>m  Cape  Catoohe  to  Campeaohy 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  the  discoveries 
along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rao  Panuco ;  ho 
visited  the  islands  of  Sacriflcios  and  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  th« 
present  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  gave  them  the  names  which  thev  still 
preserve.  His  account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  exdted  the 
desire  of  conquest  In  1619  Heman  Cortes  landed  at  the  place  where 
Yera  CruE  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded  and  called 
Villarica  was  some  miles  farther  to  the  norUi,  near  a  small  harbour 
named  Chihauitsla.  With  his  little  army  he  soon  ascended  the  table- 
land, numerous  inhabitants  of  which  he  found  united  under  a  powerful 
sovereign,  the  King  of  the  Azteos,  Montezuma,  or  Moctezuma.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  empire  there  were  some  small  republics,  of  which 
that  of  Tlasoala  united  with  Cortes.  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and 
the  name  of  a  third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo ;  all  three  were 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla.  The 
empire  of  the  Aztecs  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table-hmds ;  the 
table-land  of  Michoacan  constituted  a  separate  and  independent  king- 
dom. The  very  remarkable  arehitectnrsl  and  other  antiquities  of  this 
period  of  Mexican  history  are  noticed  under  Amsbioa,  vol  i,  cols. 
807-9,  and  Aztbgb. 

After  two  years  of  continuous  and  laborious  warj«re,  Cortes  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  smaller  states 
were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle ;  and  from 
that  time  until  1820  Mexico  remained  a  Spanish  colony.  As  the 
number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions  of  Cortes,  was  very 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  native  population,  they  were  anxious 
to  bring  over  more  of  their  countrymen.  A  considerable  number  of 
Spaniards  accordingly  annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants,  and  adventurers 
in  mining.  Their  descendants  the  Creoles  settled  in  Mexico,  and  thdr 
numben  were  continually  increasing;  but  the  Spanish  government 
forming  an  incorrect  idea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  thought 
that  the  government  of  the  colony  could  only  be  intrusted  to  penons 
who  considered  Spain  as  their  native  country ;  it  therefore  excluded 
the  Creoles  from  all  offices  of  government,  and  even  from  commissions 
in  the  army.  Such  exclusion  excited  in  them  a  considerable  degree 
of  ill-will  against  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably 
have  manifested  itself  in  resistance  and  rebellion,  if  they  had  not 
feared  that  the  native  population,  with  the  illegitimate  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards  and  native  women,  a  numerous  race  called  Metis,  or 
Mestizos,  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance  to  effect  their 
own  destruction .  The  opposite  interests  of  these  different  races  served 
to  maintain  a  state  of  internal  quiet  in  Mexico  down  to  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the  United  States 
of  North  America  had  obtained  their  independence,  and  the  Mexicans 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  their  neighboun 
had  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  political  condition  of 
Mexico  would  not  have  undergone  any  change  for  a  long  time,  but 
for  the  events  in  Europe  and  in  Spain  in  1808.  By  the  intrigues  of 
Bonaparte  the  royal  fkmilv  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  he  conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  brother 
Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the 
Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  French.  The  viceroy  could  no  longer  receive 
ordera  from  Spain,  and  it  was  necessary  to  organise  a  government 
which  should  act  independently  under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with 
authority.  But  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished 
to  establish  a  national  representation;  the  Spaniards  opposed  and 
prevented  the  measure.  The  Creoles  submitted :  but  the  public  mind 
had  been  agitated  by  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place,  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  1810,  the  natives  and  the  Mestizos,  headed  by  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla,  the  cura  or  parish  priest  of  Dolores,  rose 
against  the  government  The  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  an  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Guanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  YalladoUd,  whence  he  advanced 
over  the  table-land  of  Toluoa  to  that  of  Tenochtitian ;  but  some  time 
after  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many  leaden  began 
to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  was  Don  Jose 
Maria  Morelos,  cura  of  Nucupetaro,  who  maintained  the  southern 
provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  governor,  and  formed  in  1811  a 
'junta,'  or  central  government  Morelos  succeeded,  amid  varying 
fortunes,  in  keeping  together  an  army  for  some  years.  The  junta, 
increased  by  new  members,  assumed  the  titie  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  NovembeTf 
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1818.  But  after  Hxai  event  Moreiog  had  lesa  Buooeas  in  his  daring 
enterprisea ;  and  in  November,  1815,  he  waa  tsken.  priaoner,  conducted 
to  Mexico,  and  ahot.  Other  chie&  aprung  up,  but  tJie  viceroy 
Ven^gaa,  aupported  by  the  gallantry  and  akill  of  Calleja,  deatroyed 
Bucceanvely  their  armiea,  so  that  when  Don  Xavier  Mina,  the  £etmous 
Spanish  guerilla  chief,  landed  in  Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the 
insuigenta  waa  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  waa  unable  to  restore  their 
cause,  and  he  perished  in  the  attempt.  i 

The  country  now  g^radually  became  more  tranquil ;  but  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1820  suddenly  changed 
the  aspect  of  affiurs,  and  deprived  Spain  of  the  moat  valuable  of  her 
posseesions  in  America,  which  it  had  regained  at  the  cost  of  much 
blood  and  money.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles^  who  had  formerly 
made  common  cause,  were  now  divided  into  two  plarties,  royalists  and 
constitutionaliatB,  and  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide^  commander  of  a 
force  of  800  men,  issued  a  proclamation  (February  24th,  1821),  since 
known  as  the  Plan  of  Igiiala,  which,  professedly  in  order  to  conciliate 
dl  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Mexico  and  yet  preserve  its  union  with  Spain,  proposed  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Mexico  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  hia  refusal  to 
one  of  hia  brothers,  provid^  they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the 
country.  The  Spaniards  of  the  capital  opposed  the  plan,  but  Iturbide 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  it  the  support  of  the  country  generally,  and 
even  in  inducing  the  new  Spanish  Viceroy  O'Donoju  to  accept  it 
conditionally  on  its  approval  by  the  Spanish  Qovemment.  Iturbide 
was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  capital,  where  a  junta 
was  funned,  which  declared  the  oom^ntion  with  the  viceroy  to  be 
illegal  A  congress  was  convened,  and  Iturbide  soon  after  (Blay  18th, 
1822)  procured  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico  under 
the  title  of  Augustme  L  His  sovereignty  waa  however  of  short 
duration.  He  first  quarrelled  with  the  congreas,  but  this  ho  dis- 
Bolved,  and  formed  a  new  legislative  assembly.  When  however 
the  army  declared  against  him,  he  lost  heart,  and  in  March,  1828, 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  Europe.  In  1824  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Muico,  but  upon  landing  at  Padillain  Tamaulipas^  ha  waa  arreated  and 
ahot  On  the  abdication  of  Iturbide,  Mexico  was  declared  to  be  a 
federal  republic,  and  a  conatitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  was  adopted.  The  new  state  of  affairs  had 
been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  army,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  jealousies  and  ambition  of  different  generals  soon  led  to  new 
insurrections  and  disturbances.  It  is  neitiber  possible  nor  desirable 
to  give  an  account  of  these  in  the  present  work.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  down  to  the  present  time  Mexico  has  witnessed  a  succession 
of  insurrections  and  revolutions^  and  at  the  present  moment  (December, 
1854)  one  is  raging  the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  certain.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  moreover,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  Indians  and  whites  have  been  in  a  atate  of  hostility.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  various  revolutionary  movements  the  present  ruler 
of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  has  acquired  &e  pre-eminence.  Flrom  1882 
among  many  changes,  at  one  moment  the  supreme  chief,  the  next  an 
exile,  he  has  continued  to  be  the  leadiog  character  in  Mexican  affiurs. 
By  the  laat  grand  movement  commence  in  September,  1852,  he  was 
recalled  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state;  by  a  general  vote 
(February  7th,  1853)  the  nation  adopted  hia  scheme  of  government ; 
and  in  the  following  December  he  was  elected  president  for  life,  with 
the  title  of  most  serene  highness,  and  full  dictatorial  powers.  In  the 
place  of  the  chambers  elected  by  popular  vote,  there  ia  now  to  be  a 
council  of  state  composed  of  21  members,  but  the  authority  of  the 
president  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  external  history  of  the  republic 
is  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1885,  Texas,  the  most  north- 
eastern of  the  Mexican  states,  which  had  long  been  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  broke  out  into  open  revolt  against  the  central  govemmenti 
The  government  troopa  were  unable  to  put  down  the  insurgents;  and 
in  1836  the  American  settlers,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Texas, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  atate  to  declare  itself  independent.  On 
this  Santa  Anna  marched  into  Texas,  but  was  defeated,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  order  to  obtain  his  liberty  he  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  TexaSb  His  agreement  was  not 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  legislature,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  reconquer 
Texas,  and  the  ''independent  republic,"  having  applied  for  admission 
into  the  North  American  Union,  was,  in  1845,  foimally  recognised  by 
the  Congress  as  one  of  the  United  Statea.  This  step  was  understood  by 
both  republics  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  v^ar.  Mexico  was 
however  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  condition,  and  ihe  arms  of  the 
United  States  were  everywhere  suocesafuL  Peace  was  ratified  in 
Februanr,  1848.  The  result  of  the  war  waa  the  loss  to  Mexico  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  provinces,  comprising  the  vast  and  most  valuable 
tract  of  country  now  forming  the  North  American  Statea  of  Texas  and 
California,  and  the  territones  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  an  area  of 
upwarda  of  900,000  square  milea. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  in  1849  was  under  2,000,000/.,  the 
expenditure  was  8,300,000^  The  foreign  debt  amounted  in  1850  to 
10,241,750/. ;  the  internal  debt  to  above  6,000,000/. ;  but  the  finances 
of  the  republic  are  altogether  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  army  is 
fixed  at  26,558  men ;  the  civic  guard  at  64,946  men.     fiS^SuFP.] 

MEXICO,  or  MEJICO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  ii 
tttuated  in  19*  25'  N.  lat.,  99''  5'  W.  long.,  7468  feet  above  the  level 


of  the  sea.  The  population  is  said  to  amount  to  150,000.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  oblong  plain,  wUch,  from  being 
surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains,  is  commonly  called  the  Vale 
of  Tenochtitlan,  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year 
1530.  The  circuit  of  this  vale,  measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges 
which  inclose  it,  is  nearly  205  miles,  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles; 
but  about  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  or  164  square  miles,  is  occupied  by 
four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of  Tezcuco,  which  covers 
a  surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is 
only  about  three  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  great  square  of  the 
city,  which  stands  on  its  western  shores,  on  swampy  ground.  The 
surface  of  the  other  lakea  ia  above  the  level  of  the  city;  and  as  during 
the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly  from  the  ranges 
which  inclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  these  Likes,  which  have  no 
outlet,  it  frequently  happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water 
which  accumulated  in  the  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  streets  of  Mexico.  To  prevent  such 
an  occurrence  the  Spanish  government  caused  a  canal  to  be  made 
through  the  mountains  of  Nochistongo,  which  lie  north-west  of  the 
lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the  superabundant  water  from  Uie  Like 
is  carried  off.  This  stupendous  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Deaague  of  Huehuetooa,  is  above  12  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
1000  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  from  60  to  75  feet  high.  It  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  hydraulic  works  in  existence. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  dry  season  it 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  whose  waters  iu  the 
rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  easterly  winds  to  the  eastom 
bord(pr  of  the  city,  which  is  protected  against  inundations  by  dykes. 
The  streets  are  very  wide,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
well  paved.  The  private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rather  low, 
seldom  exceeding  one  story;  but  being  constructed  either  of  amygda- 
loid or  porphjrry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magnificence. 
The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  buildings  is  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  a  good  foundation,  as  water  is  uni- 
formly found  at  a  very  few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  partly  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes.  In  consequence  of  the  water  all  the  larger 
buildings  are  raised  upon  piles.  The  houses  are  all  aquares,  iadosing 
open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corridors,  and  have  flat  roofs ; 
and  all  the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  are  spacious  and  generally  surrounded  by  buildings  of 
hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  architecture.  The  principal  square  is 
the  Plasa  Mayor,  which  on  two  sides  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  and  on  the  two  other  aides  by  shops  and  dwelliog- 
houses^  with  the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  the  PaUoe  of 
Cortes.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  haa  been  removed  since  the 
revolution  to  the  court-yard  of  the  university.  '  This  square  is  the 
market  for  vegetables  and  fruits.  Manufactured  goods  are  ^Id  in  the 
Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  of  which  there  are  several  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Parian,  or  bazaar,  is  a  square  buildings  divided  into  uni- 
form compartments  by  two  principal  cross  streets,  and  others  sub- 
dividing itb  The  palace,  in  which  the  viceroy  formerly  was  lodged,  and 
which  now  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  president,  ^d  also  contains 
the  senate-house,  mint,  and  all  the  principal  pubhc  offices,  is  a  building 
of  great  extent^  including  a  number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with 
separate  staircases  and  suites  of  apartments.  One  of  these  courto  con- 
tains the  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  long  been  much  neglected. 
The  Mineria,  or  School  of  Mines,  is  a  large  modem  edifice,  alroady  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition  :  it  contains  a  rich  collection  of  minerala. 
The  Acordada,  or  great  prison,  is  a  substantial  and  large  building, 
which  will  contain  above  1 200  prisoners.  The  hospital,  now  converted 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  laige  site,  and  is  well  built  The 
university  building  contains  a  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  atone  of  sacrifice.  The  academy  of  arts, 
which  is  a  fine  building,  but  in  a  very  n^lected  state,  contains  a  great 
collection  of  models  and  casts,  and  a  school  for  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents,  with  their  cupolas  and 
steeples,  give  the  town  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  cathedral 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  teocalli,  or  temple,  of  the  god  MixitU. 
The  interior  is  lofty  and  imposing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  church 
is  fixed  the  '  kellenda,'  a  circular  stone^  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
figures,  by  which  the  Aztecs  used  to  designate  the  months  of  the  year. 
[AzTXCSb]  Among  the  numerous  oonvento  that  of  San  Francisco  is 
distinguished  by  ite  extent,  architectural  beauty,  and  wealth.  The 
Alameda,  or  public  walk,  laid  out  like  a  park,  is  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  town.  There  is  a  large  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  theatre  for 
bull-fights.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  low,  ail  the 
roada  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above  ito  levd ;  they 
are  broad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted  on  both  aides  with  double 
rows  of  trees.    These  roads,  called  pascos,  afford  delightful  ride& 

The  dty  is  supplied  with  drinkable  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which 
bring  it  down  from  souroes  situated  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  vale. 
The  larger  aqueduct,  leading  from  Santa  F^  to  the  Alameda,  and 
thence  to  the  lake^  is  11,155  yards  long,  and  in  one-third  of  its  course 
is  supported  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick.  Ite  water,  which  is  very 
pure,  is  distributed  through  the  city.  The  other  aqueduct^  that  of 
Chapoltepee,  which  suppliea  the  southern  suburbs,  is  3608  yards  long. 
The  city  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  vegetables  by  smsdl 
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boats,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of  Tezcaoo ;  bat  it  depends, 
especially  for  vegetables,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  consumed,  on 
the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Iztapalapan,  which  leads  from  the  lake  of 
Xochimilco  to  the  town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered 
with  small  canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables  :  it  pajsses  through 
the  '  chinampas,'  or  floating  gardens,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
long  narrow  strips  of  well-cultivated  ground,  redeemed  from  the  sur- 
rounding swamp,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  It  is  stated  that 
they  originflkUy  consisted  of  wooden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
floated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence  their  name 
is  derived.  At  present  they  are  all  stationary,  but  there  are  still 
some  floating  gardens  in  the  lake  of  Xoohimilco. 

The  manufactures  are  not  important,  except  those  of  plate  and 
tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  government, 
as  in  every  part  of  the  republia  Gold  lace  is  also  made.  There  are 
also  a  few  manufactories  of  soap,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  coaches, 
and  hats ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  for 
the  consumption  of  the  mhabitants  is  imported  from  Europe ;  silk 
stuffs,  and  especially  stockings,  are  brought  from  China.  The  com- 
merce of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods, 
and  to  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  city  owes 
its  present  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  president  of  Mexico  and  of  a  great 
number  of  very  wealthy  individuals: 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is  the  palace 
of  Chapoltepeo,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the  foot  of  which  the 
water  of  the  lidce  of  Tezcuco  extended  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortes  (1621).  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  viceroys  of 
Mexico,  is  properly  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state. 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  mediterranean  sea,  united  by  numerous 
straits  wifJi  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  row  of 
islands  and.  widely  extended  banks.  The  long  chain  of  the  Antilles 
forms  its  eastern  boundary  between  10°  and  20*  N.  lat,  and  several 
small  banks,  with  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it 
from  20°  to  26°  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  The  length  of  the 
whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  is  not  much  short 
of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  lies  across  the  sea  from  east  to  west.  Of  these  portions  the 
southern  in  modem  times  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  whilst  tiiat  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  the  northern 
portion. 

The  Caribhean  Sect,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  nearly  2000 
miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands  across  the  AtUmtic  to 
Newfoundland,  with  an  average  breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free 
from  rooks  and  dangers  to  navigation  between  the  -Lesser  Antilles  and 
80°  W.  long.,  except  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  there  are 
numerous  steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  to  70°. 
West  of  80°,  and  indeed  from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reefs  and  low  woo4pd  islands, 
called  '  keys,'  which  in  the  Mosquito  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
increase  in  number,  and  render  navigation  more  intricate  and 
dangerous. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mediterranean, 
is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  120  miles  wide,  which 
is  formed  by  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  length  of  Uie  Gulf,  from  Cape  Sable  in 
Florida  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and 
its  breadth  towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  between 
Yucatan  and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  not  exceed  550  miles.  Shoals  and 
small  islands  are  rare  within  the  body  of  the  sea,  and  occur  only  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  along  the  peninsida  of 
Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  the  soundings  are  very  regular, 
beginning  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  with  100  fathoms,  and 
decreasing  gradually  as  we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern 
extremity,  where  the  ^ulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  and 
Florida  Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  by  the  Florida 
Reef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  numerous 
keys,  shoals,  and  islets  which  surround  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the  summer  from 
May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border  along  the  islands  all  the 
year  round.  But  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  isthmus  the  winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from 
November  to  April.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds 
succeed  the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  De'cember, 
when  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies  only  to  the  north 
up  to  the  month  of  ApriL  This  wind  blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is 
attended  with  rain,  but  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12°  SO' 
N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  parallel  the  trade-wind  always  blows. 
Calms  and  light  aiia  in  April  indicate  the  change  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Norta, 
or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  narigators.  They  beg^  in 
September  or  October,  and  become  prevalent  in  November :  they 
blow  with  the  greatest  force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  the 
month  of  ApxiL 


The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this  change  of 
winds.  A  strong  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the 
Atlantic;  and  one  still  stronger  is  met  with  along  the  coasts  of 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada:  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year 
round  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  that  bay  only  from 
May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  ceases  in  November  the 
currents  begin  to  run  to  the  westward  some  days  before  the  north- 
west winds  come  on,  and  continue  to  flow  in  that  direction  to  the 
month  of  ApriL  But  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  most  southern  comer 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  inverted;  they  run 
west^vard  from  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.  These  currents  extend  only  about  24  or  80  miles  from 
the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are  always  westerly,  aad 
commonly  weak,  except  in  January  and  February,  when  they  run 
with  great  force.  Along  the  shores  of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  them,  no  current  is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers 
blow,  when  a  strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous  long- 
extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  the  bars  which  lie 
before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  northern  current  turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to 
the  south-east.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  tiie  ourr«it 
divides :  the  greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  whue  the  reoiainder,  running  westward  along  the 
reefs  called  the  Colorados,  winds  about  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Cape 
Corrientes,  and  returns  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Gulf  Stream  carries 
the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic.    [Atlantio  Ooean.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  through  aU  the  straits 
which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  another ;  but  navigators 
prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  and  between  San 
Vincent  and  Santa  Luda^  when  they  sail  to  Uie  northern  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  temperature  of  its 
waters.  It  raises  the  thermometer  to  86°,  while  in  the  Athmtic, 
between  the  same  parallels,  the  water  does  not  exceed  77"  or  78°.  In 
the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and 
the  shores  of  Louisiana,'  great  quantities  of  Piicua  ntUcms,  or  gulf- 
weed,  are  met  with,  extending  in  parallel  lines  from  south-south-east 
to  north-north-west 

MEXIMIEUX.    [Aw.] 

MEYMAC.    [CoRRftzB.] 

MEYSSAC.    [CoRRftzk] 

MEZEL.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

MEZli:RES.    [Ardennes;  Indus.] 

MGLIN.    [CzBRNiaoF.] 

MHEYSIR.    [Hindustan.] 

MIAML     [Florida;  Ohio.] 

MICHAEL'S,  ST.    [Azores;  Marazion.] 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  extends  between  41°  50'  and  48°  N.  kt. ;  82°  25'  and 
90°  S4'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.,  N.E.,  and  N.  by  Canada,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  with  their 
connecting  channels;  N.W.  by  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  Montreal  and  Monomonie  rivers;  W.  by  the  state 
of  Wisconsin ;  S. W.  by  that  of  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  S.  by  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  area 
is  56,243  square  miles,  or  about  2000  square  miles  less  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  397,654  (of  whom 
2583  were  free-coloured  persons),  or  7*07  to  the  square  mile.  The 
inhabitants  being  all  free  tiie  federal  representative  population  is  the 
same  as  the  entire  population  in  1850;  this,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  four  representatives 
to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  eaoh  of  the  other  states,  Miohigaa 
sends  two  members. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Ac, — The  surface  of  the  state  consists  of  two 
peninsulas — a  southern  and  larger  one — ^forming  Michigan  proper, 
which  lies  between  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  a  small  portion  ol 
Erie;  and  a  northern  one,  lying  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  forming  what  is  generally  known  as  Northern  Michigan.  The 
lake  coast-line  is  gaid  to  be  upwards  of  1400  miles  in  length. 

The  southern  peninsula,  or  Michigan  proper,  has  not  a  very  diver* 
sified  surface.  The  eastern  side  is  leveL  The  western  coast  exhibits 
some  bold  cU£E&  The  interior  forms  a  plain  generally  level,  but  in 
some  districts  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  This  tract  is 
probably  about  200  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  the  surface  of  the  lakes 
is  nearly  600  feet  abov^  the  sea-leveL  The  highest  land  traverses  the 
peninsula  towards  its  southern  extremity  in  a  south-west  and  north- 
east direction,  and  terminates  on  the  east  of  Saginaw  Bay  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Sanilaa  The  surface  of  this  part  is  more 
undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
small  lakes.  The  slope  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie  and 
St.  Clair,  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  is  long  and  hardly 
perceptible.  This  is  probably  the  most  fertile  district  of  the  country ; 
it  contains  little  prairie  land,  except  on  the  alluvial  tracte  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  lakes,  which  are  in  some  parts 
marshy  but  fertile.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  trees  of  a  neavy  growth ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Salinao 
has  a  poor  soil  and  is  mostly  sandy.    The  northern  part  of  the  penin* 
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Bula,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  dopes  from  the  higher 
central  tract  with  a  veiy  gpradoal  descent  to  the  west,  but  more  rapidly 
towards  Li^o  Huron.  On  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  the  clifi&i  or 
blu£b,  are  frequently  100  and  occasionally  200  to  250  feet  high.  A 
great  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  this  peninsula  is  prairie-land. 
The  shores  of  both  the  great  l^es  are  poor  and  sandy,  and  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  there  are  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  join  the  lake  by  the 
action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake. 

The  northern  peninsula  is  more  varied  in  aspect  and  grander  in  its 
picturesque  features.  On  the  eastern  side  it  rises  in  low  hills  from  the 
lakes  to  a  more  elevated  table-land.  Westward  the  country  is  broken 
by  high  hills  with  intervening  plains,  and  is  in  part  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  form  the  dividing  range 
of  the  waters  which  fall  into  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  The 
highest  summits  of  this  range  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2000  feet.  Along  the  northern  coasts  from  the  Pictured  Bocks  west- 
ward, there  are  bare  bold  rocks  and  sandy  plains ;  and  the  country  for 
some  distance  inland  being  wild  and  dreary,  it  has  been  called  the 
Siberia  of  Michigan.  By  far  the  larger  remaining  part  of  the  penin- 
sula consists  of  vast  forests  of  white  and  yellow  pines,  birch,  oak, 
aspen,  hemlock,  and  spruce  trees,  with  ash  and  elm  along  the  rivers, 
and  the  sugai^maple  in  the  southern  parts.  There  are  however  also 
wide  and  bare  sandy  plains. 

As  the  riyers  of  both  peninsulas  descend  from  the  table-land  to 
the  great  lakes,  they  have  but  a  short  course.  The  principal  rivers 
of  the  southern  peninsula  are  the  Detroit^  St^  Clair,  Grand,  and 
Saginaw,  which  flow  into  Lake  Huron ;  and  the  St.  Joseph's,  Grand 
Maskegon,  and  Kalamazoo,  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  On  the 
table-land  they  run  slowly,  but  on  the  declivity  their  course  is  accele- 
rated and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most  important  are  Stw  Joseph's 
River  and  Saginaw.  St.  Joseph's  falls  into  Lake  Michigan,  not  far 
from  its  southern  extremity,  after  a  winding  course  of  about  250 
miles.  It  has  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth ;  but  is  navigable  for  keel-boats 
to  Lockporty  150  miles.  The  Saginaw  is  formed  by  a  great  number  of 
branches,  which  descend  from  the  table-land  to  the  depression  in  which 
it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  Saginaw 
Bay.  Some  of  these  branches  flow  50  miles  before  they  unita  After 
their  union  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Saginaw,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  The  rivers  St.  Clair  and 
Detroit,  aa  well  as  the  lakes  of  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  St  Clair, 
and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  northern 
peninsula  are  the  Montreal,  Great  Iron,  Ontonagon,  Huron,  and 
Stb  John's,  which  fall  into  Lake  Superior;  and  the  Manistee  and 
Monomonie,  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  smaller  rapid  streams,  which  are  of  great  value  for  agricul- 
tural and  meohanicfd  purposes.  Besides  the  great  lakes,  which  almost 
surround  the  state,  the  whole  interior  of  both  peninsulas  contains  a, 
very  laige  number  of  small  lakes,  varying  in  size  up  to  1000  acres, 
generally  of  considerable  depth,  and  abounding  in  fish,  while  their 
shores  and  surface  are  the  resort  of  numerous  water-fowL 

There  is  no  canal  in  the  state,  but  one  or  two  of  considerable 
importance  have  been  for  some  time  projected. 

In  1854  the  total  length  of  completed  railways  in  Michigan  exceeded 
500  miles.  The  main  lines  are  two  Tery  important  transverse  roads — 
one,  called  the  Central,  extending  from  Detroit,  by  New  BuflSsJo,  to 
Chicago,  in  Illinois ;  the  other,  called  the  Southern  Michigan,  extend- 
ing from  Monroe  to  Chicago :  both  belong  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  southern  peninsula.  These  lines  have  an  inmiense  traffic,  as  they 
form  the  readiest  communication  between  the  Northern  Atlantic  states 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  are  in  connection  by  means  of  branch-lines 
and  lak»«teamers  with  the  neighbouring  states  and  Canada.  There 
are  several  short  lines  in  operation  in  the  state,  and  oUiers  are 
commenced  or  projected. 

Otology f  Mineralogy,  Ac — The  rocks  of  Michigan  belong  principally 
to  the  primitive  and  palasozoic  formations.  Of  the  northern  peninsula, 
the  middle  and  south-western  portions  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  they  occur  through  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  district.  Granite  rocks  occur  widely ;  and  in  proximity 
with  them  are  homblend,  felspars,  talcose  and  ohleritic  schists,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks.  Granite  boulders,  often  of  immense  size, 
are  met  vrith  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  South  of  the  granite  and 
trappean  beds  is  a  series  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  what  is  termed  by  American  geologists  the  lower  sandstonei, 
and  blue  limestones,  well  marked  by  the  characteristic  fossils.  The 
Lower  Silurian  is  skirted  southward  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  consisting  of  the  gray  or  cliff  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
northern  part  of  this  peninsula,  bordering  Lake  Superior,  is  occupied 
by  rocks  of  the  New  Ked-Sandstone  formation,  or,  as  some  geologists 
assert,  of  Potsdam,  or  Old  Red-Sandstone.  The  strata  consist  of  beds 
of  red-coloured  sandstone,  with  their  intervening  beds  of  days,  resting 
on  thick  beds  of  (kmglomerates,  occasionally  capped  with  masses  of 
basaltic  trap ;  and  everywhere  in  conjunction  with  or  intersected  by 
rich  veins  and  dykes  of  copper-trap,  silver,  fibrous  gypsum,  fta  The 
oldest  rocks  noticed  in  the  southern  peninsula  are  of  the  Devonian 
formation,  which  occupies  a  wide  area  in  the  extreme  north,  and  small 
spaces  in  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west.  It  is  composed  of 
"  one  group  of  strata,  containing  very  fossiliferous  limestone  beds  of  a 


light-gray  colour,  often  whitish."  The  remainder,  forming  the  main 
portion  of  this  peninsula,  consists  of  Carboniferous  strata ;  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  or  mountain  limestone  rocks,  occupying,  except  where 
they  bear  upon  the  Devonian,  the  outer  area;  and  the  Upper 
Carboniferous,  or  coal-measures,  the  entire  centre  of  the  peninsula. 

Michigan  is  extremely  rich  in  miuerala,  though  in  this  respect  her 
resources  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed.  According  to  the 
United  States  Geologists,  who  were  espedally  deputed  by  the  federal 
government  to  examine  these  districts,  the  beds  of  iron  in  the  northern 
peninsula  "  are  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  ore  is  of  such 
purity  .  .  .  and  there  are  such  immense  forests  covering  the  surface 
suitable  for  charcoal  .  .  .  that  this  iron  region  may  be  pronounced 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  the  world,  for  the  manufacturing 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  .  .  .  The  iron-ore 
occurs  in  a  metamorphic  formation  bounded  by  two  granite  beds,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  and  it  is  prolonged  westerly 
beyond  the  Michiganig  Biver.  This  formation  consists  of  homblend, 
talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  with  associated  beds  of  homblend  and  fel- 
spar rocks,  evidently  trappean  in  their  origin.  The  ore  consists  mainly 
of  the  specular  or  peroxide  of  iron,  vrith  an  admixture  of  the  fine- 
grained magnetic.  In  some  instances  the  whole  ridge,  or  knob,  appears 
to  consist  of  one  mass  of  pure  ore.  ...  In  others  the  ore  is  mixed 
with  seams  of  quartz  or  jasper,  which  renders  it  less  valuable." 
Copper-ore  is  also  found  in  extraordinary  extent  and  richness.  Point 
Kewenaw  is  the  centre  of  the  copper  region,  which  is  said  to  extend 
for  135  miles  with  a  width  of  from  1  to  6  miles.  Both  iron-  and 
copper-mines  are  being  worked,  but,  owing  to  the  thmness  of  the 
population  and  the  want  of  shipping  on  Lake  Superior,  only  veiy 
imperfectly.  Veins  of  silver  occur  on  Point  Kewenaw.  Indications 
of  both  bituminous  and  anthracitic  coal  are  found  in  the  carboniferous 
region  of  the  southern  peninsula.  Barytes,  strontium,  and  gypsum 
occur  in  the  great  mineral  region  of  the  northern  peninsula.  ^  There 
are  in  various  parts  both  saline  and  sulphureous  sprmgs.  (Granite  and 
various  kinds  of  limestones  and  sandstones,  affording  excellent  building 
stones,  abound ;  and  numerous  quarries  are  in  full  work.  Limestone 
and  marl  for  burning  abound,  as  do  also  beds  of  marly  day  suitable 
for  the  mviufacture  of  pottery,  and  fine  sands  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  porcelain. 

CUmate,  Soil,  Productiona. — The  climate  of  this  country  is  severe  in 
both  peninsulas,  though  most  so  in  the  northern.  The  winter  gene- 
rally b^ins  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts  to  the  middle  of 
March.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  and  borders  of  the  lakes  is  strong 
enough  to  admit  travelling  on  sledges.  The  summers  are  never  hot, 
but  subject  to  coufliderable  changea  In  the  hottest  days  the  ther- 
mometer rises  to  70%  but  in  the  evening  and  morning  it  is  as  low  as 
46%  The  climate  is  rather  dry,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  not  considerable. 

A  veiy  large  portion  of  the  northern  peninsula  appears  to  be  ill 
adapted  for  agricultural  operations.  Besides  the  extensive  sandy 
plains,  there  are  immense  forests,  covering  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Millions  of  acres  are  at  present  covered  with  pines. 
The  southern  side  of  this  peninsula  is  however  more  genial  in  climate, 
and  better  fitted  for  the  farmer.  Much  of  it  appears  to  be  available 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  the  grasses,  and  esculent  plants ;  though 
not  for  maize.  Vast  tracts  in  this  part  are  covered  with  the  sugar- 
maple,  and  more  thinly  with  white  and  red  oak,  beech,  and  spruce. 
The  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  is  considerably  varied,  bat  much 
more  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  appropriate  manures  are 
readily  obtainable.  It  is  pretty  extensively  and  carefully  cultivated. 
Both  maize  and  wheat  flourish  here ;  and  the  other  grains,  especially 
oats,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  also  largely  grown  and 
succeed  welL  The  country  along  the  Strait  of  Detroit  is  famous  for 
its  orchards,  which  the  French  settlers  planted,  and  which  are  ex- 
tensive and  well  managed.  A  great  quantity  of  cider  is  made,  and 
much  of  it  is  exported.  Some  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 
Maple  sugar  is  very  largely  prepared.  Around  the  lakes  of  the  table- 
land, and  near  the  mouths  of  some  rivers,  laige  tracts  are  covered 
with  wild  rice  {Zizania  aqucUica),  on  which  immense  flocks  of  water- 
fowl, of  various  species,  feed.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  almost 
unbounded  resources  which  the  forests  afford  for  the  development  of 
the  lumber  trade. 

Domestic  animals  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  in  the  state. 
Horses,  cattie,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous,  and  wool  is  becoming 
an  important  article  of  trade.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
and  the  lake  fisheries  promise  to  become  a  vexy  considerable  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  state. 

Michigan  has  as  yet  scarcely  any  manufactures.  Of  108,978  males 
above  the  age  of  15  in  the  state  in  1850,  there  were  65,815  returned 
as  employed  in  agriculture,  and  22,375  in  commerce,  trade  manufeio 
tures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining.  The  principcl  manufacturing 
establishments  are  iron-works ;  there  are  also  woollen-factories,  tan- 
neries, and  numerous  flour*  and  saw-mills.  The  copper-mines  in  1850 
employed  706  hand& 

The  state  has  littie  direct  foreign  commerce,  and  that  is  with  the 
adjoining  British  provinces,  but  the  lake  commerce  is  very  huge  and 
constanuy  increasing;  in  1850  the  commerce  on  Lake  Michigan 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

JHviiions,  Towns,  dec. — ^Michigan  is  divided  into  43  counties,  but 
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thero  are  besides  ''  2]  unoigaDised  counties."  Lansing  is  the  capital, 
but  Detroit  is  the  centre  of  commercial  operations,  and  by  far  the 
largest  town  in  the  state.  Lansing  and  the  other  more  important 
towns  we  notice  here :  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Laxmngf  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qrand  Riyer, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cedar  River,  42°  43'  N.  lat,  W  29'  W.  long., 
483  miles  K.W.  from  Washington:  population,  1229.  Lansing  is 
'  regularly  built,  having  been  laid  out  as  the  capital  of  the  state  on  a 
site  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  in  1847.  The  state  house  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  other  public  buildings  are  neat  structures. 

Adrian^  at  the  junction  of  Beaver  Creek  with  Raisin  River,  86  miles 
S.E.  from  Lansing,  population  8006,  is  a  busy  village,  having  some 
mills  and  factories.  Ann  Arbor,  the  capital  of  Washtenaw  county,  on 
the  Huron  River,  51  miles  E.S.E.  from  Lansing,  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  internal  trade,  and  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Michigan. 
Grand  Rapids,  by  the  rapids  so  called,  at  the  head  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  Grand  River,  60  miles  W.S.W.  from  Lansing,  population 
26S6,  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  commercial  depdts  of  the  state. 
In  the  town  are  numerous  public  buildings,  warehouses,  and  mills ;  in 
the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  excellent  building  stones.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  ancient  Indian  burying  place.  Jackson, 
on  the  upper  branch  of  Grand  River,  82  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lansing, 

Sopulation  2363,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  good  grass  and  grain 
istrict;  possesses  great  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
and  building  stone  and  coal  are  obtained  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity. 
The  manufactures  are  of  iron-ware,  machinery,  and  leather ;  there  are 
several  flour-mills ;  and  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior. 
Kalaanazoo,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  51  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Lansings  population  2507,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  and  trading 
town,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Monroe  City, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Raisin  River,  2 4  miles  from  its  outlet  in  Lake 
Erie:  population,  2813.  Monroe  as  the  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  railway,  and  the  depdt  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  and  growing  commercial  importance,  and  has 
some  manufactures.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings. 
YptUanti,  on  the  Huron  River,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railway,  60 
miles  S.E.  from  Lansing,  population  3051,  contains  five  churches,  a 
branch  of  the  state  university,  and  a  state  normal  school;  and  has 
numerous  mills  and  manufactories. 

Oovemment,  dtc. — The  present  form  of  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1850  :  every  sixteenth  year  the  question  of  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  The  right  of 
voting  in  all  state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen,  and 
every  civilised  male  Indian  not  a  member  of  a  tribe.  The  legislative 
body,  elected  biennially,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  not  less  than  64,  nor  more  than  100  (at 
present  66)  members.  The  acknowledged  debt  of  the  state,  November 
1852  was  2,307,850  dollars,  but  Michigan  is  one  of  the  repudiating 
states,  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  repudiated  debt. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  the  French  penetrated  into  this  oountiy 
from  Quebec.  In  1670  they  founded  Detroit.  In  1783  Michigan  was 
included  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  not  actually  given  up 
by  the  British  imtil  1796.  In  1805  it  was  formed  into  a  territory ; 
end  in  1837  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

MIDDELBURG.    [Zbeland.] 

MIDDLEFAHRT.    [Funkn.] 

MIDDLEHAM.    [Yorkshibb.] 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hertfordshire ;  E.  by  Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Lea ;  S.E.  by  Kent ;  S.  by  Surrey,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Thames;  and  mT.  by  Buckinghamshire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Colne.  Its  greatest  length  is,  from 
north-east  to  south-west^  from  the  Lea  near  Waltham  Abbey  to  the 
Thames  opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  on  the  great  north 
road  to  Limehouse,  17  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  282  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1841  was  1,576,636;  in  1851  it  was  1,886,576.  It 
18  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland. 

Surface;  Geological  Character. — The  surface  of  the  county  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  gentle  undtilations,  affording  a  sufficient  slope 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  A  range  of  hills  extends  along  the 
Hertfordshire  border  by  Barnety  Elstree,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  averag- 
ing 400  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Another  range 
of  hills  skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  by  Homsey,  High- 
gate,  and  Hampstead;  Harrow  occupies  an  insulated  eminence  between 
these  two  ranges.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  south-west 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Brentford  to  Uxbridge  is  an  almost  unbroken 
flaty  scarcely  rising  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames. 

The  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  Enfield  Chace, 
the  most  northern  portion,  and  a  strip  along  the  western  boundary  by 
Harefield  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay,  which  here 
crops  out.  The  high  ground  about  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Horn- 
■ey  consists  of  Bagshot  sand.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies 
from  45  to  240  feet  The  thickness  of  the  plastic  clay  appears  to  be 
from  100  to  120  feet 

The  county  bslongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thakes,  which 
forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first  touches  the  border 
just  above  Staines,  at  the  Junction  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Colne. 
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The  river  is  navi^'able  throughout  its  course  along  Middlesex  for 
laden  barges ;  but  locks  are  required  in  the  upper  part  to  keep  up  the 
water.  The  lowest  of  these  locks  is  at  Teddington,  between  Kingston 
and  Richmond  bridges.  Up  to  London  Bridge  the  Thames  is  navigable 
for  sea-borne  vessels,  and  the  space  between  that  bridge  and  the 
junction  of  the  Lea  forms  the  port  of  London.  The  banks  of  the 
Thames  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  and  in  some  places 
marshy. 

The  Lea  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  which  it  touches 
below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the  point  of  junction^ 
divided  between  two  or  three  channels,  which  re-unite  very  soon  after. 
Its  course  is  southward  through  a  belt  of  low  marsh-land,  8  miles  to 
the  foot  of  Stamford  Hill,  and  thence  south-east  6  miles  by  Lea  Bridge, 
Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  into  the  Thames.  Between  Lea  Bridge 
and  Old  Ford,  the  navigation  is  carried  on  by  an  artificial  channel  A 
navigable  cut  opens  a  communication  between  the  Lea  at  Bromley  and 
the  Thames  at  Limehouse.  On  the  channels  of  the  Lea  which  are  not 
used  for  navigation  are  several  mills. 

The  Colne  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It  first 
touches  the  border  below  Rickmansworth,  and  its  waters,  like  those 
of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels,  which  inclose  a  number 
of  islands.  It  flows  southward  past  Uxbridge,  and  Colnbrook  (Bucks), 
to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  above  Staines.  Its  whole  length  on 
the  border  of  this  county  is  about  18  miles ;  it  is  not  navigable,  but 
is  useful  in  turning  a  number  of  mills. 

The  Brent  rises  just  within  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  and, 
after  crossing  a  comer  of  Hertfordshire  north  of  Totteridge,  flows  by 
Finchley,  Hanwell,  and  Brentford,  into  the  Thames.  Its  course,  whid^ 
is  very  circuitous,  is  about  18  or  20  miles;  in  its  lower  course  it  forms 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  Cran  rises  between 
Harrow  and  Pinner,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  20  miles  past  or 
near  Ickenham,  Cranford,  and  the  powder-mills  at  Hounslow,  joins 
the  Thames  at  Islewortb. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Grand  Junction,  which  enters  the  county 
near  Harefield,  in  the  north-west  corner,  and  runs  southward  along 
the  valley  of  the  Colne  by  Uxbridge  to  West  Drayton  ;  from  this  place 
it  runs  eastward  across  the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  Hanwell ;  it  then 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that  river,  tiU  it  joins  the  Thames  near  Brentford. 
About  18  miles  of  its  course  are  in  this  county.  A  branch  from  this 
canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to  Northolt,  and  from  thence  east- 
south-east  by  Twyford  to  Paddin^ton,  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles. 
The  Regent's  Canal  commences  in  the  Paddiogton  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  passes  along  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  metropolis  by  the  Regent's  Park,  Islington,  Hackney,  Mile  End, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  into  the  Thames  near  Limehouse,  84  miles. 
It  has  one  or  two  short  branch  cuts  or  basins  in  its  course.  The  New 
River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  water, 
enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt, 
and  is  conveyed  in  a  very  winding  channel  to  a  reservoir  at  Peotou- 
ville,  on  the  north  side  of  London. 

The  south-western  road  (to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  &a)  leaves  London 
by  Hyde-park  Comer,  and  runs  by  Brentford  and  Hounslow  to  Staines, 
where  it  crosses  the  Thames  into  Surrey.  The  Portsmouth  road, 
branching  from  this  near  Hyde-park  corner,  crosses  the  Thames  at 
Putney  Bridge ;  and  the  western  (Bath  and  Bristol)  road,  branching 
from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  the  Colne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  road  leaves  Oxford-street  at  Hyde-park  Corner,  and 
passes  through  Acton  and  Uxbridge,  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Colne 
into  Buckinghamshire.  The  Great  North  road  leaves  London  by 
Islington,  and  passes  through  Highgate  and  Bamet  to  South  Mimms. 
Of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads,  one  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch 
church,  passing  through  Hackney  and  crossing  the  Lea  at  Lea  Bridge 
into  Essex ;  another  leaves  by  Whitechapel  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow 
Bridge  into  Essex.  Edgware  Road  leads  from  Hyde-park  Comer  by 
Paddington  and  Edge  ware  into  Hertfordshire,  joining  the  north  road 
at  St  Alban's ;  another  road  passes  by  Harrow  to  Rickmansworth ;  a 
third,  called  *  the  Green  Lanes,'  leads  by  Stoke  Newington  and  Winch- 
more  Hill  to  Enfield. 

The  North- Western  railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Euston* 
square,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  runs  past  Harrow, 
beyond  which  it  leaves  the  county.  The  Great  Western  railway  has 
its  London  terminus  at  Paddington,  and  runs  by  Ealing  and  Southall 
to  West  Drayton.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  its  terminus  at 
King's  Cross,  and  runs  by  Homsey  to  Bamet  The  Eastern  Counties 
railway  commences  at  Shoreditch,  and  runa  by  Bow,  across  the  Lea 
into  Essex.  The  Cambridge  branch,  however,  re-enters  the  county 
near  Tottenham,  and  continues  just  within  its  boundary  to  Waltham. 
A  short  branch  is  carried  from  it  near  Edmonton  to  Enfield.  The 
Blackwall  railway  runs  from  Fenchuroh-street  by  Limehouse  and  the 
West  India  Docks,  to  BlackwaU.  A  branch  from  it  quits  the  main 
line  at  Stepney,  and  runs  by  Bow,  Hackney,  &a  to  the  North- Western 
line  at  Camden  station,  whence  it  is  earned  by  a  short  junction-line 
to  unite  with  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  South-Westem  railway. 
There  are  other  short  connecting  lines  and  extensions  belonging  to 
the  North-Western  and  the  Blackwall  companies^  chiefly  for  the 
transmission  of  goods  into  the  centre  of  London. 

Soil  and  AgricuUure. — The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 
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qualities :  poor  sand  and  grayel  on  tke  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  and 
in  various  spots  in  the  plain ;  a  heavy  poor  clay  in  Hbe  north  and 
north'Vrest  portion,  which  is  chiefly  covered  with  permanent  grass, 
enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ;  and  a  good  fertile  loam 
over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  peat,  along  tbe  plain  in  which  ' 
the  Thames  flows.  To  these  must  be  added  some  rich  deposits  from 
the  Thames,  of  a  lighter  and  more  mtaidy  nature,  which  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  floi  abundant  application 
of  dang,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exdftption  of  a  few  hiUs  on  the  northern  side 
of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400  feet  above  the  Thames, 
may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost  perfectly  level  as  it  approaches 
the  Thames,  but  with  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  waters  to  prevent  it 
being  marshy.  The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present 
channel  by  artificial  embankments,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
Kearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  London  clay :  and  the  hills  which  rise 
above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by  a  poor  ferruginous 
sand  and  gravel.  The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  culti- 
vation until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undisturbed  by 
the  plough.  Most  of  the  commons  have  been  inclosed,  and  yield 
grass  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  hay,  of  which  two  good  crops 
are  generally  produced  every  year.  The  value  of  hay  so  near  the 
metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers,  enable  the  occu- 
piers of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  to 
secure  their  hay.  Some  inclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable 
by  taking  in  horses  to  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green  food 
after  havmg  been  overworked. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  county  lies  chiefly  towards  Buckingham- 
shire, and  between  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Thames. 
Some  extremely  good  loams  of  considerable  depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty 
gravel,  well  adapted  to  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in 
several  places.  The  lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards, 
market-gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  tbe  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Isleworth,  and 
Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  Here  the  spade  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  cultivation.  Beyond  Hounslow,  including  what 
was  formerly  Hounslow  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively, by  farmers  properly  so  called ;  and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
200  to  1600  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  soU  is  readily  adopted,  and  the  best  implements  are  in  use.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  distance  from 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure. 

Every  breed  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex.  Horses  and 
milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  most  usefuL  The  cart- 
horses are  generally  fine  and  strong.  Some  laige  horses,  a  little  too 
heavy  for  a  carriage  and  too  slow  for  stage-coaches,  but  which  make 
excellent  cart-horses,  are  brought  to  London  by  dealers,  who  collect 
them  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  The  dairy  cows  are 
chiefly  of  the  large  Holderness  breed  or  tbe  short-horn. 

Divuiws,  Tovma,  d:c. — Middlesex  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  as 
follows  : — Edmonton,  north-east ;  Qore,  north  j  Elthorne,  north-west ; 
Isleworth,  south-west ;  Spelthome,  south-west ;  Ossulston,  south-east, 
including  the  Finsbury,  Holbom,  Kensington,  Tower,  and  West- 
minster divisions;  and  the  City  of  London.  The  suburbs  of  London 
form  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Finsbuiy,  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  Loi^DON,  the  capital  of  the  coimty,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Middlesex 
possesses  three  market-towns — Brentford,  Staines,  and  Uzbridoe; 
besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow.  the  markets  of  which  have 
been  discontinued.  The  places  printed  m  small  capitals,  as  well  as 
Chelsea,  Edmonton,  Fulbam,  Hackney,  Hampstead,  Hendon,  and 
Kensington  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  small 
towns  and  more  important  villages  we  notice  here;  the  populations 
are  those  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Acton,  8  miles  W.  from  the  Qeneral  Post-Offlce,  population  2582,  is 
a  station  on  the  Great  Western  rwlway.  The  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  has  been  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  8000/.  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools.  Bayswater,  in  Paddington  pariah,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  the  Post-Offlce,  is  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  much  increased;  a  handsome  church,  an  elegant 
Independent  chapel,  and  many  streets  and  squares  of  good  houses 
have  been  built  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
Female  Orphan  school  Boto,  nearly  4  miles  E,  from  the  Post-Office, 
population  6989,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  which 
is  crossed  at  Stratford-le-Bow  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected  in 
1830.  The  church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  public  road, 
is  chiefly  of  early  English  date.  The  Independents  have  a  neat 
chapeL  ^  Cobom's  Free  school  for  80  boys  and  20  girls,  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Ori>han  Asylum,  the  Sailmakers'  almshouses,  and  the  Hamlet 
almshouses,  are  among  the  benevolent  institutions.  There  is  an 
extensive  brewery  at  Bow.  A  county  court  is  held.  Bromley  St. 
Leonard't,  about  4  miles  E.  fVom  the  Post-Office :  population,  11,789. 
Distilling,  malting,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch  are  carried 
on.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  East  and  West 


India  Docks,  and  in  the  ship-building  yards  in  Poplar  and  Limehouse. 
There  are  numerous  market-gardens.  The  church  is  a  neat  brick 
edifiee,  erected  in  1843.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel* 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  A  new  Union  workhouaa 
for  the  city  of  London  accommodates  about  800  persons.  BrompUmf 
about  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Poet-Oflice,  population  14,870, 
adjoins  Chbuba.  There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease.  Holy  Trinity 
church,  Stw  Mary's  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  National^ 
British,  and  Infimt  schools,  and  the  recently  founded  HosfNtal  for 
Consumption.  Camden  Town,  about  8  miles  N.W.  fr(Hn  the  Poeft- 
Office,  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and  well-built  suburb  of  the  metropolis. 
There  are  here  a  district  church,  chapels  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  Veterinary 
college.  €%ittndt,  about  9  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Post-Offiee,  popu- 
lation 6303,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  parish  church 
with  an  ancient  tower ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Independents, 
and  National,  British,  and  In&nt  schools.  Brewing  is  carried  on. 
At  Chiswick  are  the  snrdens  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Chiswick 
House,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
and  finely-planned  grounds.  Tumham  Oreen,  a  hamlet  of  Chiswick, 
has  a  fine  gothic  church,  erected  in  1848,  and  many  good  private 
residences.  CiapUm  [Hacknet].  Oolneyhatchf  population  974,  is  in 
the  pariah  of  Friem  Bamct,  on  the  east  side  of  Fmchley  Common. 
Here  is  the  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  completed  in  1852  at 
a  cost  of  about  300,0002.  It  is  of  vast;  extent,  affording  ample 
accommodation  for  1300  patients.  Tbe  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is  1883  feet  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes.  Dabiam^ 
[Hacknbt].  Baling,  9  miles  W.  from  the  Post-Offlce,  populatioD 
exclusive  of  Old  Brentford  chapelry,  8771.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  fine  seats,  especially  Ealmg  Park,  and  Qunnersbury,  the 
seat  of  Baron  Rothschild.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  a 
district  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  National  school,  an  Infant 
school,  and  Lady  Byron's  School  of  Industry.  Bdgware,  about  12 
miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office,  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylo*- 
bury,  population  765,  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  straggling  street.  The 
church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  rebuilt  in  1760;  the  tower  ia  ancient. 
Near  this  place  is  Canons,  a  neat  vUla,  erected  on  the  site  and  from 
the  materials  of  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  The 
church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  dose  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was  decorated 
by  the  duke.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there 
are  National  schools.  Enfield,  about  11  mues  N.  fh>m  tbe  Post-Office: 
population,  9453.  Enfield  manor-house  was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth 
(afterwards  queen)  for  a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  brother 
Edward  VI.  One  room  on  the  ground-floor  remains  aa  in  her  time. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  well-built  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  In  the  market-place  ia  a  cross  erected  by  subscription  in 
1826.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease^ 
two  district  churches,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connexion;  a  Free  Grammar 
school.  National  and  British  schools,  a  girls  school,  establishments  for 
the  childrep  from  Shoreditoh  workhouse,  and  for  the  children  from 
Edmonton  Union,  a  literaiy  and  scientific  institution,  and  a  savings 
bank.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions  and  a  Court  of 
Requests  are  held.  Pinchley,  8  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office,  popu- 
lation 4120,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Brent,  has  a 
parish  church,  erected  in  the  15  th  century,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents,  with  National,  Infant,  and  Free  schools. 
ffammerimith,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Post-Office,  population 
17,760,  has  many  fine  residences.  In  the  parish  are  extensive  market- 
gardens  and  nurseries.  Coaoh-making  and  hat-making  are  carried  on. 
There  are  the  pariah  church,  a  spacious  brick  building  erected  in  1681, 
a  new  district  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  National,  British,  Infant,  Industrial, 
Ragged,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  a  savings  bank,  almshouses,  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  convents.  With  the  convent  of  the  Qood  Shep- 
herd is  connected  an  asylum  for  penitent  women.  An  elegant  suspen- 
sion-bridge crosses  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  ffampton,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  12  miles  S.W.  from  London :  popula- 
tion, 4602.  The  chief  object  of  Interest  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  the  site  of  which  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  Cardinal  Wolsey  took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the 
prior  of  St  John's  before  the  diBSolution,  which  lease  he  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIIL,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  ohaoe.  This  ohace  was 
in  the  succeeding  reign  broken  up  on  tne  remonstrance  of  the  pari^ea 
affected  by  it,  but  the  crown  has  since  retained  paramount  authority 
over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While  Wolsey  held  the  lease  of  the 
manor  he  pulled  do?m  a  mansion  whldbi  stood  here,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  sumptuous  palace,  which  Henry  VIIL  subsequently  enlarged. 
Here  was  bom  Edward  VL,  and  here  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  Charles  I.  resided  here  during  part  of  his  confinement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  IL,  and  James  II.  made  it  their  occasional  resi- 
dence. William  IIL  rebuUt  a  considerable  part  of  the  palace,  and 
laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their  present  form.  It  is  now 
usually  occupied  by  persons  of  rank,  reduced  in  circumstances,  who 
have  obtained  grants  of  residence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles,  with  some  smaller 
courts.  The  interior  of  the  great  hall,  and  the  exterior  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  building  generally,  have  been  restored  within  the  last  15 
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years.    The  neat  eastern  and  southern  fronts  were  erected  by  Sir 
Chrifltopher  Wren.  The  palace  contains  a  number  of  bistoricalportraits, 
the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  painted  by  Lely,  and  many 
picftures  by  the  old  masters,  but  the  Cartoons  of  Rataelle  constitute  its 
chief  treasure.    IThe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  formal  taste  of  the 
reign  o?  William  III.    Busbey  Park  and  lodge  form  an  appendas^  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace.    Hampton  races  are  bsld  on  ttoulsey  Hurst, 
on  the  opposite  side  6t  the  Thames.     In  tbe  village  of  Hampton 
are  the  parish  church  and  a  chapel  for  Independents.     The  Free 
Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  8672.  a  year,  cansists 
of  an  upper  and  low^  school  at  Hampton,  axid  a  branch  school 
at  Hampton  WiciL    At  Hampton  are  a  Charity  school,  a  sohool  of 
Industry,  and  an  Infant  school;  and  at  Hampton  Wick  is  a  Pree 
school  for  gurla.    ffanweU,  about  12  miles  W.  from  the  Post-Office, 
population  1547,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  river 
Brent    The  parish  church,  erected  in  1841,  is  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  Independents  havto  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 
The  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  opened  in  1841,  affords  accommodation 
for  about  1000  patients.    The  cost  of  erection  was  upwards  of  180,000^. 
ffar^ldf  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Colne,  5  miles  N.  from  Uzbridge :  population,  1498.    Besides 
the  parish  church  there  is  a  Kational  school    The  extensive  works  of 
the  Mines  Royal  Copper  Company  are  in  the  vicinity.    By  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  there  is  water  communication  with  Uxbridge  and  West 
Drayton.    At  Harefteld  was  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton, 
whei*e  Shakspere's  Othello  was  played  for  the  first  time  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  where  about  thirty  years  later  Milton's  Arcades  formed 
the  poetic  part  of  an  entertainment  presented  before  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby,  the  then  proprietor  of  Harefield.    The  mansion 
was  burnt  down  in  1660.    ffarrow-on-tJieStll,  about  12  miles  KW. 
ftom  the  Post-Office,  population  4951,  derives  its  celebrity  and  chief 
support  from  its  Grammar  school,  which  was  founded,  under  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  this 
parish,  in  1571.    The  school-buildings  are  situated  near  the  parish 
church.    Harrow  school  is  free  to  ail  boys  of  the  paiish  of  Harrow, 
but  the  scholars  are  chiefly  the  eons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Among  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  Harrow  may  be  named 
Sir  William  Jones,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  and  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel.    The  number  of  scholars  in  1S58  was  about 
890.    There  are  several  exhibitions  Xbr  Oxford  and  Cambridge^    The 
village  is  irregularly  laid  out.    The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  struc- 
ture on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with 
a  spire.     The  church  was  thoroughly  repaired  a  few  years  bac^    The 
Baptists  ha^e  a  place  of  worship.    There  are  a  savings  bank  and  a 
literary  institute.    A  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August,    ffigkgate  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  great  north  road. 
51  miles  K.N.W.  from  the  Post-Office  :  population  of  the  eoclesiasticai 
district,  4502.    The  village  comprises  many  good  houses.    The  church, 
recently  built  in  the  gothic  style,  is  a  handsome  edifice^  with  a  fine 
spire.    The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.    The 
Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Chief  Justice  Cholmeley  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  777^.  a  year. 
It  is  free  to  40  boys,  nominated  by  the  governors  from  the  neighbour- 
hood.    The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  112.    There  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.    Park  House,  on  the  north  road,  is  occupied  as 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  established  in  1847.    A  road  crosses  the  north 
road  at  Highgate  over  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.    The  Korth 
London  Cemetery  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  just  below  Highgate 
church.    JTornsey,  about  7  miles  K.  by  W.  from  the  Post-Office : 
population  of  the  parish  7135,  of  whom  3260  are  in  the  chapelry  of 
Highgate.    The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been  rebuilt  all  but  the 
tower,  which  is  ancient.    There  are  National  and  Infant  schools  at 
Hornsey.    The  bishops  of  London  had  formerly  a  palace  here,    hie- 
worth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  11  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Post- 
Office,  population  7007,  of  whom  1864  are  in  the  chapelry  of  Hounslow. 
At  Sion,  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Bridge- 
tine  priests  and  nuns,  founded  in  1414  by  Heuiy  Y.,  and  originally 
settl^  at  Twickenham.    The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Protector  Somerset^  who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion 
House,  which  has  received  great  additions  and  alterations  from  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietors.    The  village  of 
Isleworth  contains  several  substantial  villas  and    residences.    The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1706 ;  the  tower,  more  ancient,  is  of  stone.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  Blue  Coat,  Green  Coa^  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and 
three  ranges  of  almshouses.    The  chief  occupation  is  gardening ;  great 
quantities  of  raspberries  and  strawberries  ftre  grown  for  the  London 
market    There  are  extensive  flour-mills  and  a  brewery.    Idington. 
about  2  miles  N.  from  the  Post-Office,  population  55,690  in  1841  and 
95,329  in.  1851,  forma  part  of  the  metropolis.    The  principal  street, 
under  the  designation  of  High-street,  Upper-street,  and  HoUoway,  runs 
for  some  miles  along  the  north  road  to  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill. 
Thd  Regent's  Canal  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the  New  River 
and  under  the  High-street,  which  is  on  an  eminence.      Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  cow-keepers,  who  supply  the  metropolis  with 
milk.     There  are  some  nurseiy-grounds,  and  a  few  manufactories. 


together  with  lime  and  coal  wharfs,  adjacent  to  the  Regent's  Canai 
The  parish  church  (St  Mary's,  Islington),  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  streets,  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  of  the  same  material, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good  design.     There  is  a  chapel  <il 
ease  at  Lower  Holloway,  a  plain  and  Tather  heavy  brick  building 
erected  in  1814;  and  there  are  numerous  district  churches  in  the 
pari^.    Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents^  English  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,   Irvingites,   Roman  Catholics,   and  others    have    ohapehk 
There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  sohocds;   two  literate 
institutions;  a  savings  bank;  and  a  proprietary  school,  established  ia 
1830,  in  connection  with  King's  College,  which  had  118  soholam  in 
1853.     At  IsUngtoB  is  a  college  founded  in  1827,  by  the  ChuiNih 
Missionary  Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  desired  fot 
foreign  missions,  which  had  81  students  in  1853;  and  at  Highbnty 
Park  is  tiie  Church  of  England  Metropolitan  Institution,  for  training 
masters  for  Kationaly  Parochial,  and  other  juvenile  schools ;  it  had 
43  students  in  July,  1852.      The  Caledonian  Asylum,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Caledonian  Road,  is  for  the  education  aoid  dothtng  of 
children  of  Scotch  parentage.    The  Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  is  in 
Caledonian  Road.    The  new  City  Prison,  at  HoUoway,  is  a  /castellated 
structure  of  great  extent.    At  Upper  HoUoway  are  the  Small-Pok 
Hospital,  and  Whittington  CoUege,  an  asylum  for  28  females,  supported 
by  the  Mercers'  Company.   The  Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies'  Asylam 
at  Ball's  Pond,  built  in  1836,  accommodates  50  inmates.    Oanonbnry 
Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  buildingt  is  a  relic  of  Canonbury  HousOy 
the  former  mansion  of  the  priors  of  St  Bartholomew's  Monastery  in 
Smithfield.    Kentish  Town,  a  suburban  village  in  the  north-west  of 
London,  contains  two  district  ohnrchee,  two  chapels  for  Indopendente^ 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  BaptiEfts,   Roman  Catholics,   and 
Unitarians ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  and  the  Asylum 
for  Decayed   Governesses.      Kilburn^    anciently    Chmelmm,  on  th« 
Edgware  Road,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office.    There  is 
here  a  chapel  of  ease  to  WiUeaden  parish.     KdusaU  Green  Cemetery 
is  a  short  distance  east  of  Kilbum.     South  Mimma  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  4  miles  K.  by  W.  from  Bamet:   population,  2825. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  National  Schoolsu    The  population 
is  agricultural.      S<mthaUf  population  of  the  chapelry  825,   about 
13  mUee  W.  from  the  Post-Offiee,  has  a  lai^  cattle-markert^    held 
weekly  on  Wednesday,  for  whi<^  facUities  are  afforded  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.     There  «re  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  National  school, 
both  built  by  Mr.  Henry  JOobbs.    Southgaie,  about  10  miles  N.  from 
the  Post-Offica,  has  a  district  church,  a  ohapri  for  Independents,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.    The  vicinity  is  attractive  in  its  scenery. 
OrecU  Stanmare,  14  mUes  N.W.  from  the  Post-Offioey  population  1180, 
situated  on  rising  ground,  consists  chiefly  of  one  k>ng  street    There 
are  a  new  church,  opened  in  1850,  and  Natidbal  and  Inflant  schools. 
The  old  churck  was  erected  in  1632.    Bentley  Priory,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Aberoom,  occupies  the  site  of  a  priory  f>rmeriy  existing 
here.     Teddimglcnf  about  14  mUes  S.W.  from  the  Post-Offic&,  popu- 
lation 1146,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames;  ista  first  lock  on  tho 
river  is  at  this  plaoe^    The  church  is  of  brick^  with  a  low  square 
tower,  and  contains  several  interesting  tablets  and  monuments.    In 
this  church  John  Walter,  Esq^  the  late  chief  proprietor  of  the  *  Times' 
newspaper  was  interred.    There  a/re  are  at  Teddington  a  Free  sohool 
and  an  Infant  school    ToUenhan^  6  miles  N.  by  E.  ftom  the  Post- 
Office,  population  9120^  is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  Londoli 
merchants  and  penons  of  independent  means.    The  main  street  is 
formed  of  good  houses  irregularly  ranged  along  the  road.     In  this 
street  is  a  cross,  erected  in  1600  in  place  of  a  former  woodra  one. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  with  a  square  embattlod  tower 
covered  with  ivy.      There  are  idso  a  district  church ;   chapels  for 
Wesleyan  ^etiiodists.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Free  Grammar  school,  whi^  had  80  scholars  in 
1853;   a  Hue-Coat  scho^  for  girls;   National,   British,  and  Infsnt 
schools,  and  a  school  of  InduHry  for  g^rls ;  a  Proprietary  school ;  a 
literary  and  acieniifie  institution ;  and  a  savings  bank.    The  Fishmon- 
gers* and  Poulterers'  Company  have  an  asylum,  and  there  are  Printers' 
AlmshouseSk   The  Roman  Oatholios  have  a  convent   Bruce  Castle,  now 
occupied  as  a  school,  is  a  brick  mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  thn 
l7th  century.    The  edifice  takes  its  name  from  a  castellnted  mansion 
the  residence  of  Robert  Brutce  the  elder,  Ihther  of  the  king  of  Sootland 
of  that  name,  which  formerly  occupied  the  sitei    S^ickenhdn^  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Thamesi  about  12  miles  S  W.  from  the  Post-Officsi 
population  625 4^  has  derived  oelel^ty  from  its  being  the  reeidenoe  of 
Alexander  Pope^  and  several  other  eminoit  persona.    The  village  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  eontains  a  humber  of  genteel  reiidencei.   Thn 
church  is  hear  tiie  river^  and  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  built  in  thn 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an  ancient  embattled  tower.     It 
eontains  monuments  erected  by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parentis 
and  by  Bishop  Warburton  to  Pope  himsell    Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  Trinity  church  and  schools,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  Archdeacon  Cambridge's  Ntitional  school,  ahrl  Lady 
Shaw's  Infant  school    Among  the  private  nssidenees  are  Stra-wberry 
Hill,  and  a  strange-looking   modete  house  termed  '  Pope'Vi  Vffia,' 
because  it  occupies  the  idte  of  the  poet's  residence.    Strawb^ny  Hill 
was  in  great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpole^  and  is  a  i^iedleiy  of 
castellated  and  ecclesiastical  gothic  architecture.    There  are  powd<ir- 
and  oil-mills  in  the  parish.    Twickenham  Ait  is  a  small  iaj  jna  in  thft 
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Thames,  oompriBiiig  a  few  acres,  chiefly  laid  out  in  pleosure  grounds. 
Kear  the  village  of  Whitton,  in  Twickenham  parish,  is  Elneller  Hall, 
a  goTemment  institution  for  the  education  of  masters  for  schools  of 
Parochial  Unions,  or  other  schools  connected  with  the  civil  government. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  Principal,  a  Vice-Principal,  a  mathematical 
master,  and  an  English  master;  accommodation  is  provided  for  90 
students;  the  numlrar  resident  in  July  1852  was  S3.  Whitton  Place, 
a  mansion  with  extensive  grounds  attached,  built  by  the  third  duke 
of  Ai^gyll,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  pictures,  marbles,  &a 

JHvitUmM  for  £cele$iatiical  and  Legal  Pwrposa. — This  county  is 
included  in  tiie  diocese  of  London,  and  is  divided  between  the  arch- 
deaconries of  London  and  Middlesex.  By  the  Pooi^Law  Commissioners 
Middlesex  is  divided  into  82  Poor-Law  Unions : — Bethnal  Green  ; 
Brentford;  Chelsea;  St.  James,  Clerkenwell;  Edmonton;  Fulham; 
St  George,  Hanover  Square ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury ;  Hackney;  Hampstead ;  Hendon ; 
Holbom;  St.  Mary,  Islington;  St.  James,  Westminster;  Kensington; 
City  of  London ;  East  London ;  West  London ;  St.  Luke,  Middlesex; 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster ;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields ; 
St  Marylebone;  Paddington;  St  Pancras;  Poplar;  St  Leonard, 
Shored  itch;  Staines;  Stepney;  The  Strand;  Uxbridge;  and  White- 
chapeL    These  Unions  contained  in  1851  a  population  of  1,875,608. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  superior  courts  sitting  in  the  metropolis.  In  criminal  cases  of 
the  more  important  class  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  held  twelve  times  a  year,  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  London. 
Sessions,  at  which  lighter  criminal  offences  are  tried,  are  held  at  the 
Sessions-House,  Clerkenwell,  twenty-four  times  in  the  year,  and  by 
adjournment  at  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Sessions  are  also 
held  at  Guildhall,  for  the  Gity  of  London,  four  times  in  the  year; 
and  at  the  Sessions-House,  WeUclose  Square,  for  the  Tower  Liberty, 
eight  times  a  year.  County  courts  are  held  at  Bloomsbury,  Bow, 
Brentford,  Brompton,  Clerkenwell,  Edmonton,  Marylebone,  Shoreditch, 
Uxbridge,  Westminster,  and  Whitechapel  The  City  is  under  the 
police  jurisdiction  of  its  own  aldermen  ;  other  parts  immediately 
round  London  have  police-offices  with  stipendiary  magistrates.  The 
parts  more  distant  from  London  are  imder  the  county  magistrates. 
The  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  London.  Two 
sherifb  are  annually  chosen  by  the  Livery  of  London  in  common  hall. 
London  has  a  body  of  police  of  its  own ;  the  suburbs  are  watched  by 
the  metropolitan  police,  a  numerous  body  of  men  imder  the  direction 
oi  two  commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  Parliament  are  returned  from  Middlesex — 
2  for  the  county,  4  for  the  city  of  London,  2  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and  2  each  for  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

HtMtory  and  AntiqvkUiea. — In  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history, 
this  part  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  domains  of  the 
Trinobantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  traversed  by  C»sar  in  his 
second  expedition  into  Britain  (b.o.  54)  after  his  successful  attempt  to 
cross  the  Thames.  [Bbtfaknia.]  It  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  was  overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general 
revolt  under  Boadicea.  Londinium  (London)  was  already  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans^  In  the 
Roman  division  of  the  island  the  county  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Flavia  CsBsarienaiii,  and  contained  the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes 
(according  to  some),  and  SuUoniacse.  Pontes  has  been  variously  fixed, 
at  Colnbrook  in  Bucks,  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford 
and  Staines  in  Middlesex.  Sulloniacao  was  at  Brockley  Hill,  between 
Edgware  and  Elstree.  Roman  camps  have  been  traced  at  Stanmore, 
in  the  fields  near  Islington,  and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  whero 
CsBsar  crossed  the  Thames.  The  Roman  Watling-street  from  Londi- 
nium ran  through  Sulloniaces  to  Verulamium  (near  St  Alban's). 
Ermine-street  ran  from  Londinium  northward  by  Stoke  Newington  to 
Enfield,  and  other  roads  led  from  Londinium  1^  Pontes  and  across 
the  Thames  to  the  south-west  parts  of  England,  and  across  the  Lea 
into  Essex.  Roman  antiqpities  have  been  found  at  Hampstead,  Shep- 
perton, Tumham  Green,  and  other  parts  of  the  county.  At  Bentley, 
near  Stanmore,  50  gold  coins  and  several  of  silver  and  ooppsr  were 
found,  with  two  gold  rings,  and  a  gold  bracelet 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons ;  but 
we  think  this  may  be  questioned.  [Emoland.]  It  may  have  been 
governed  occasionally  by  the  kings  of  Essex— it  is  known  that  these 
at  least  possessed  many  extensive  rights  in  the  city  of  London ;  but 
Essex  was  itself  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  Kent^  and  probably 
never  eojoyed  political  independence.  In  the  division  of  England 
under  jUl'red,  while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
were  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory,  London  and  the 
rest  of  Middlesex  were,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  placed  under 
the  alderman  of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth.') 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with  the  Danes, 
London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chieftain  Hastmg,  the  citizens  bore  a 
distinguished  part  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  London  became  the 
occasional  jresidence  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  II.,  Iron- 
side, LondoA  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Danish  king  Canute,  without 


success.  The  death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute.  London  became  under  the  later  Saxon 
princes  or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government^  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  The  city,  consequently,  and  the 
metropolitan  county,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  importont  events, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  general  history  of  the  country. 

BdigUnu  Worship  and  JSiiuco/ion.— According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  in  March  of  that  year,  there  were 
in  the  county,  962  places  of  worship,  of  which  419  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  155  to  Independents,  119  to  six  sections  of 
Methodists,  102  to  five  sections  of  Baptists,  82  to  Roman  Catholics, 
19  to  Presbyterians,  16  to  Mormons,  10  to  Quakers,  8  to  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  9  to  Jews,  7  to  Unitarians,  6  to  Lutherans, 
6  to  Irvingites,  5  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  2  to  Moravians,  and  2  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  572,338. 
There  were  589  Sunday  schools,  of  which  227  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  132  to  IndependentiB,  96  to  Methodists,  65  to  Baptists,  11 
to  Presbyterians,  and  5  to  Roman  Catholics.  Of  Day  schools  there 
were  3427,  of  which  772  were  Public  schools,  with  138,108  scholars, 
and  2655  were  Private  schools,  with  62,149  scholars.  Of  Evening 
schools  for  adtilts  tiiere  were  76,  with  1733  scholars.  Of  literary  and 
scientific  institutes  there  were  77,  with  34,766  members,  and  libraries 
conteining  about  333,500  volumes. 

Savinga  Banks, — In  1853  there  were  37  savings  banks  in  the  county, 
at  Bath-place,  Bishopsgate,  Bloomsbury,  Brentford,  Camden  Town, 
Chelsea,  Covent  Garden,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Farringdon-street,  Fins- 
bury,  Fulham,  Hackney,  Haggerstone,  Hammersmith,  Hampstead, 
Harrow,  Highgate,  Homsey,  Hoxton,  Islington,  Kensington,  Kings- 
land  Road,  Limehouse,  Marylebone,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St  Mai-tin's- 
place,  St  Clement  Danes,  St  Giles  (Cripplegate),  Stoke  Newington, 
Staines,  Stepney,  Tottenham,  Tufton-street,  Uxbridge,  and  White- 
chapel. The  amoimt  due  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1853  was 
5,349,138^  28,  id, 

MIDDLETON,  Lancashire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Middleton,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irk,  a  feeder  of  the  Irwell,  in 
53**  34'  N.  lat.  2'  12'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Man- 
chester, 192  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  1934  miles 
by  the  North-Western  and  Lancashire  and  Torkshire  railways.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5740.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

Middleton  is  dependent  on  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  A 
market  formerly  held  in  the  town  has  been  discontinued.  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Bette,  the  eminent  contractors^  have  within  the  last  few 
years  purchased  the  property  of  the  town  from  Lord  Suffield.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
parish  church  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century :  of 
an  older  church  some  Norman  portions  remain.  There  are  chapels 
for  Methodiste,  Independents,  and  Swedenborgians;  National  and 
Infant  schools,  a  Grammar  school,  founded  {n  1570,  which  had  130 
scholars  in  1851>  a  mechanics  institute  and  reading-room,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Manchester  savings  bank.  Mills  for  spinning  cotton- 
thread  and  for  manufacturing  cotton-doth,  dye-works,  print-works, 
and  silk-weaving  esteblishmeute  supply  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  S&ny  of  the  brocaded  fabrics  which  are  sold  in  London 
as  Spitalfields  goods  are  produced  in  Middleton. 

MIDDLETON.    [Derbtshibb;  Dubhau.] 

MIDDLETOWN.     [Connecticut.] 

MIDDLEWICH,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Middle- 
wich,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dane  and  Croke,  in 
53"  12'  N.  lat,  2**  25' W.  long.,  distant  about  20  miles  E.  from  Chester, 
and  167  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township 
of  Middlewich  in  1851  was  1235.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  oxchr 
deaoonry  and  diocese  of  Cheater. 

The  town  of  Middlewich  contains  many  good  houses,  a  commodious 
parish  church,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Association 
Methodiste  and  Quakers,  a  Free  Grammar  school.  National,  Briti^ 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  town  library  and  news-room.  Salt  is  made 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  there  are  breweries,  brick-fields,  boat- 
building yards,  a  silk  factory,  and  some  lime-works.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  in  ite  course  to  the  Mersey,  passes  through  Middle- 
wich. 

MIDHURST,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union>  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bother,  in  50''  49'  N.  lat,  0**  44'  W. 
long.,  distant  12  miles  N.  from  Chichester,  and  50  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851 
was  7021.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperiad  Parlia- 
ment The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  Midhurst  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  13,373. 

On  a  mound  near  the  Bother  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  long  occupied 
by  the  Bohuns,  lords  of  Midhurst  The  parish  Church  has  lately  been 
much  enlarged.  The  Independente  and  Baptiste  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1672,  had  7  finee 
scholars  and  15  boarders  in  1852.  There  are  a  National  school,  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  towi^    There  is  *  neat  town-halL    A  corn-market 
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is  held  every  Thonday.  Fain  are  held  on  April  6th,  Whit-Tuesday, 
and  October  29th.  Midhurst  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  pre- 
Tious  to  1882  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  Midhurst,  stood  Cowdry  House,  the  priucely  aeat  of 
the  Montagues,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and,  except  the 
gate-house,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1798. 

MIDLETON,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
north-eastern  branch  of  Cork  Harbour,  in  51*  55'  N.  lat,  8"  10'  W. 
long.,  131  ™^^  ^  ^™  ^^^^  ^7  ^^^  '^^  ^7^i  mUsB  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  8676,  besides  2884  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  Midleton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  109,266  acrei^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
44,059. 

Midleton  consists  mainly  of  a  Bpacions  and  well-built  street  between 
the  Avanacbora  and  Rozborough  rivers,  terminating  at  each  end  in 
a  bridge.  In  the  town  are  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Boman  Catholic 
chapel  and  nunnery,  a  Free  school,  or  college,  founded  in  1696,  which 
had  80  scholars  in  1852,  two  National  schools,  a  court-house,  a  market- 
house,  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  district  dispensary.  There 
are  also  distilleries,  breweries,  corn-stores,  and  flour-mills.  Vessels  of 
800  tons  ascend  to  Baillick,  within  half  a  mile  of  Midleton  ;  and  at 
the  port  of  Ballincurra,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  large  shipments 
are  made  of  corn  and  other  provisions.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  in  Midleton.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  July  5th,  October 
10th,  and  November  22nd.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  the 
property  of  Viscount  Midleton. 

MIHIEL,  ST.    [Mbuss.! 

MILA'N,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Como,  K  by  that  of  Bergamo  (from  which  It  is  divided 
by  the  Adda),  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  W.  by  the 
l^cino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territoty.  The  province 
of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Lambro,  the  Olona,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Po.  Numerous 
canals,  some  for  irrigation  and  others  for  navigation,  communicate 
with  these  various  rivers.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the 
country  is  well  cultivated,  full  of  large  viUsges,  farm-houses,  and 
country-houses;  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  genenL  The 
chief  products  are  com,  rice,  fruity  pasture,  and  silk.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  746  square  miles;  the  population  according  to  the  official 
return  of  1850-1  was  604,512.  The  province  is  divided  into  15 
district&  The  only  town,  besides  Milan,  is  Monia,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine 
old  cathedral  founded  by  the  Longobard  queen  Theodelinda:  it 
contains  several  good  paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns 
who  have  worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  from  Agilulphus,  the 
husband  of  Theodelinda,  to  Charles  V.  The  iron  crown,  so  called 
because  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be  made  of  one  of 
thenails  from  our  Saviour's  cross,  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza. 
The  archives  contain  many  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine 
manuscripts  of  the  time  of  Pope  Qregory  the  Qreat.  Monsa  has  also 
a  handsome  royal  palace,  with  a  vast  park  and  gardens :  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  The  neighbourhood  of  Milan  con- 
tains many  fine  country  residences  belonging  to  the  Milanese  nobility 
and  landed  gentry.  One  of  them,  Montebello,  is  memorable  from 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the  campaign 
of  1797,  and  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello  that  he  decreed  the  destruction 
of  the  republic  of  Venica  The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are 
numerous,  wide,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  province  is 
traversed  by  railroads  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  from  Milan  to  Como ; 
the  latter  line  passes  through  Monza. 

MILA'N,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Lombardy, 
and  of  the  province  of  Milan,  is  situated  in  45*  28'  2'  N.  lat, 
9**  11'  89"  K  long.,  160  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Venice,  80  miles 
K  by  N.  in  a  straight  line  from  Turin,  and  had  161,962  inhabitants 
in  1851.  The  city  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  between  the 
rivers  Oloba  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canid 
called  Naviglio  Grande,  which  flows  all  round  the  original  old  town. 
This  canal,  and  the  Martesana  and  Pavia  canals,  put  Milan  in  com- 
mtmication  with  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  LaJce  of  Como  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Po  on  the  other.  The  suburbs,  which  have  been 
gradually  built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
apace  than  the  original  city,  are  inclosed  and  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
ramparts,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  as  a  promenade. 
This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is  nearly  10  mUes.  Much  of  the 
space  however  between  the  Naviglio  and  the  ramparts  is  not  built 
upon,  and  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  fields.  The  widest  and  finest 
streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the  town,  or  suburbs : 
those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates  are  called  Corso,  and  serve  as 
fashionable  promenades.  The  Corso  di  Porta  Orientale,  which  leads 
to  the  Bergamo  road,  is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ai)d  its  lofty  spire,  which  is 
seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  sa  a  directing  point  to 
strangers.  This  magnificent  building,  all  of  white  stone,  ana  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke 
ot  Milan,  in  March,  1886.    The  exterior,  with  its  100  apires  and  its 


8000  statues  of  various  siaes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  gothio ;  the  ttont  is  of  a  mixed 
style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing,  and  not  loaded  with  orna- 
ments. There  are  520  steps  to  ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gallery 
which  runs  round  the  principal  spire,  from  which  there  is  a  mosfe 
splendid  view  of  the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps  which  borders  it  in  the  form  of  a  orescent  on  the  north  sidei 
The  churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings :  the  fiunous  Last 
Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of  the  former  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  though  sadly  injured,  is  not  yet  quite 
obliterated. 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modem  city :  its  markets  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizens  are  generally  fond  of 
good  living.  Numerous  coffee-houses,  splendid  hotels,  abundance  of 
handsome  carriages,  elegantly  dressed  pedestrians^  several  theatres  well 
supplied  with  actors  and  singers, — all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital  Milan  has  been  staled  "the  little  Paris ;"  and  the  appellation 
is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital  rather  than  the  other 
Italian  cities.  But  Milan  is  also  a  centre  of  learning :  it  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  several  of  the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are 
published  yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  fine  arts 
are  successfully  cultivated  at  Milan,  sa  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  provesi  The  museum  of  Brera  contains  several 
excellent  paintings  of  the  great  masters ;  among  others  the  Agar  of 
Guercino,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  by  Guide.  The  Ambrosian  library  is  well  known  for  its 
numerous  and  valuable  manuscripts,  and  especially  for  its  palimpsesti^ 
derived  from  the  monsstery  of  Bobbio,  and  among  which  Mai  discovered 
the  treatise  'De  Republica'  of  Cicero,  fragmeuts  of  several  of  his  lost 
orations,  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  literature.  The  library  of  Brera  oontains  100,000 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the  private  libraries,  that 
of  the  marquis  Trivulzio  oontains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  2000 
manuscripts. 

Milan  abounds  with  charitable  institutions.  The  great  hospita], 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  richly  endowed  by 
numerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits  are  preserved  within  it.  Four 
houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  are  supported  by  public  contribu- 
tions. There  are  two  lai^  workhouses  for  the  unemployed  poor,  and 
a  house  of  correction  for  criminals,  who  are  employed  in  useful  labour. 
Milan  has  a  savings  bank,  an  insurance  company,  a  military  college,  a 
veterinary  school,  a  conservatorio  or  school  of  music,  and  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts.  For  general  education,  there  are  two  Lycea,  three 
gymnasia,  a  clerical  seminary,  and  three  colleges  for  higher  female 
education.  The  elementary  schools  are  numerous.  [LOHBABDO-Vsira- 
TZAN  Einodoil]  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  iMstows  annual 
prizes  for  inventions  relating  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons^  plate-glass,  jewellery,  artificial  flowen^ 
braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  arohbiahop's  see.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal,  tribunals  of 
first  instance,  and  of  commerce.  The  fortifications  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  14  detached  forts  erected  round  the  town  in  1850. 

The  public  gardens,  the  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues  planted  with  trees 
which  lead  from  the  gates  in  various  directions,  afford  pleasant  walka 
and  rides.  The  climate  of  Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally 
cold  and  foggy  in  winter :  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

The  Circo,  or  modem  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of  the  French 
dominion,  for  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and  horse  racea^  bull-fights^ 
and  other  games,  is  of  an  oval  forno.  The  arena,  which  is  about 
800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled  with  water  and  transformed  into  a 
naumachia  for  boat-races. 

Amongst  the  palaces^  some  of  which  are  of  striking  elegance  and 
grandeur,  may  be  named — ^the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile  (*  archiepisoopal 
palace'),  with  its  fafade  of  simple  grandeur;  the  Palazzo  Visconti, 
remarkable  for  the  series  of  large  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor  windows ;  the  Palazzo  Annone,  by  Fianoesoo  Richini,  in  a 
rather  peculiar  yet  majestic  style ;  the  Paiazzo  Marini,  or  Di  Finanza, 
the  work  of  Galeazzo  Alessio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste  and 
too  much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque  as  well  as 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  whose  principal  facade  exhibits  three 
orders,  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilasters),  and  one  consisting  of  fluted 
termini,  surmounted  by  masks  or  busts  for  their  capitals.  Among  the 
more  recent  structures  of  this  dass  is  the  Palszzo  Belgloioso,  by 
Giuseppe  Piermarini,  the  architect  of  the  Delia  Scala  theatre,  the 
Monte,  or  public  bank,  and  various  other  edifices ;  the  Villa  B«lgioioso, 
by  the  architect  Leopoldo  Poliak ;  and  the  Palazzo  Belloni,  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewise  erected  the  magnificent  marble 
triumphal  arch  called  the  Arco  della  Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this 
last-mentioned  structure  are  several  of  the  arches,  or  gateways,  forming 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  in 
point  of  design  is  the  Porta  Ticinense,  or  Di  Marengo,  a  classical 
propyl88um  of  the  Ionic  order,  presenthig  a  double  diiityle  in  antis, 
that  is,  one  in  each  fronts  connected  by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by 
a  single  plain  arch.  This  also  was  designed  by  Cagnola.  The  Porta 
Nuova,  by  the  architect  Zanoja,  is  a  very  tasteful  design,  and  one 
that  shows  considerable  oiiginali^.    The  rorta  Orientale  again,  with 
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the  adjoining  buildings,  by  Vantini,  makes  a  rich  arohitectural 
display. 

The  Arco  della  Pace,  the  principal  work  of  ita  architecti  the  Marcheae 
liuigi  Cagnola,  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  oamed  on  until  his  death, 
August  10, 1883,  after  which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and 
finally  completed  in  1887.  It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
dty,  where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  Simplon  into 
Ihe  spacious  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  is  not  only  completely  insulated,  but 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage  from  every  point 
of  view,  particularly  as  regards  its  two  principal  f^nts,  one  of  which 
faces  the  noble  avenue  above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards 
the  city,  is  viewed  between  two  elegant  Doric  mcurble^  buildings 
(serving  as  guard-  and  toll-houses),  whi(£  are  placed  a  little  in  advance 
of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  front  apart  from 
each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entirely  faced  with  marble,  and  highly 
enriched  in  every  part  with  reliefii  and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both 
upon  and  in  front  of  the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose 
general  dimensions  are — 72i  feet  English  by  42^  feet  in  depth,  and  74 
feet  in  height,  or,  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  summit,  the 
extreme  height  is  98  feet  Each  of  the  principal  fronts  exhibits  four 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  half-columns  behind  them;  and 
between  them  a  centre  arch  (24  feet  wide  and  48  feet  high)  and  a 
smaller  one  (10  feet  9  inches  wide  and  28  feet  high)  on  each  side  of 
it  The  entablature  (the  frieze  of  which  is  enricheid  throughout  with 
figures  of  genii  holding  festoons)  forms  only  a  single  projecting  break 
on  each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  inconvenience  is  avoided  of 
such  a  mass  of  stone  being  suspended  over  the  wider  centre  inter- 
column.  A  single  recumbent  figure  is  placed  on  these  projecting 
entablatures.  Those  on  the  side  towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers 
Ticino  and  Po,  on  the  other  the  Adige  and  Tagliamento ;  the  two 
former  of  which  were  executed  by  Cacciatori,  and  the  latter  by 
Fompeo  Marchesi 

There  is  no  transverse  passage  through  the  Arco  della  Pace  from 
end  to  end,  but  merely  an  opening  through  the  piers  separating  the 
larger  arch  from  the  one  on  each  side  of  it,  owing  to  which  the 
external  sides  or  ends  of  the  structure  have  the  expression  of  greater 
solidity.  At  each  angle  of  the  attic  Ib  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Victory,  about  18  feet  high;  and  on  the  side  towards  the  city  the 
centre  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Peace  (modelled  by 
Bangioigio,  and  oast  in  bronze  by  Luigi  and  Antonio  Manfredini)  in  a 
car  with  six  horses.  Of  the  various  other  sculptures  and  reliefiB  that 
adorn  this  magnificent  work,  no  enumeration  can  be  here  given. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a  town  of  ti^e  Cisalpine 
Gauls.  (Livy,  v.  84 ;  Polybius,  b.  xi.)  It  was  taken  by  the  consuls 
M.  MarceUus  and  C.  Cornelius  Scipio,  ao.  221.  Little  is  said  in  history 
of  Milan  afterwards  until  the  end  of  the  8i*d  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Milan,  and  surrounded  it  wiUi  walls,  which  were  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  which  continued  to  inclose  the  area  of  the  town 
till  the  time  of  Frederick  I.,  in  the  12th  centuiy.  Yalentinian  II., 
Theodosius  L,  Honorius,  and  other  emperors  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  resided  occasionally  at  Milan.  At  the  fiall  of  the  Western 
empire,  Milan  was  twice  devastated,  once  by  Attila,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Gtoths  under  Yitiges,  ▲.d.  639,  and  it  did  not  recover  from 
their  ravsges  for  several  centuries  after.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  century  the  archbishop  Anspertus  restored  the  walla  built  by 
Maximianus,  and  thus  gave  security  to  the  inhabitants.  From  that 
time  Milan  recovered,  and  grew  in  population  and  wealth,  and  became 
gradually  the  principal  city  of  Lombardy.  [Lombardo-Yenstiak 
KiNQDOK.]  The  present  city  of  Milan  has  no  claims  to  classical 
antiquity,  the  only  remains  of  Roman  construction  being  16  handsome 
fluted  pUlars  near  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 

An  insurrection  against  the  Austrians  broke  out  in  Milan  in  March, 
1848,  in  consequence  of  which  Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  at  Uie  hoEul 
of  the  Austrian  garrison,  retreated  eastward,  gathering  iJl  the  garrisons 
in  hia  march  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  Charles  Albert,  king  of 
Sardinia,  advanced  to  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  support 
the  insurgents^  and  accompanied  rather  than  aided  by  a  rabble  of 
Italian  republicans,  pursued  the  Austrians.  Engsgements  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  Italian  cause,  as  it  was  called,  took  place  at  Ooito 
and  Somna  Compagna^  and  Peeohieva  capitulated  to  the  Sardinians 
(May  80th),  but  wey  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Verona.  Meanwhile 
the  question  of  a  prompt  union  of  Lombardy  with  Sardinia  was  put 
to  the  vote  in  all  the  communes  of  Lombardy  by  the  provisional 
government  of  Milan,  and  carried  by  661,002  votes,  only  681  voting 
for  delay.  Charles  Albert^  at  his  head-quarters  in  Qarda»  on  the  lake 
of  that  name,  signed  the  act  of  union,  which  wsa  ratified  by  the 
Sardinian  parliament  by  127  voices  against  7.  On  the  28rd  of  July, 
the  Field-Marshal  having  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  Venetian 
provinces,  and  gathered  his  reinforcements^  advanced  from  the  Adige 
to  Yallegio,  and  the  heights  of  Custozza  on  the  Mincio,  where  a  ded- 
aive  battle  fought  next  day  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese 
army^  and  their  retreat  to  Qoito  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Mincio.  In 
vain  the  provisional  government  at  the  instigation  of  Mazzini,  appointed 
a  committee  of  defence  to  organise  a  'levy-en-masse'  against  the 
Austrians ;  the  latter  advanced,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cremona, 
Pizzighettone,  and  other  towns  on  their  march.  Puzzuers  and  pursued 
reached  the  neighbourfaood  of  Milan  together,  where^  after  a  short 


engagement,  the  Sardinians  took  refuge  in  the  town,  and  next  day 
August  £th,  capitulated  to  Field-Marshal  Radetzky.    [See  SuFP.l 

MILBORNE.      [SOMBaSKTBHIRB.] 

MILDENHALL,  Suffolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poo^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mildenhall,  is  situated  in  52**  20'  K.  lat, 
0'  81'  W.  long.,  12  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Bury  Stw  Edmunds,  and 
70  miles  N.  by  £.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  4374.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sud- 
bury and  diocese  of  Ely.  MUdenhall  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13 
parishes  and  townshipsi  with  an  area  of  63,629  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  10,85L 

Mildenhall  stands  on  the  border  of  the  fen  country,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Norwich.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out ; 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well 
built  The  church,  a  laige  handsome  edifice^  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  a  tower  120  feet  high,  has  lately  undeigone  extensive 
alterations  and  repairs.  The  roof  ia  of  wood,  handsomely  carved. 
There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, a  National  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  there  is  a  considemble  fair  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  river  Larke,  which  passes  the  towil,  facilitates  the  export  of  com 
and  agricultural  produce. 

MILFORD.    [Dabbtbhibx  ;  HAKpaHnuc] 

MILFORD,  Pembrokeshire^  a  market-town,  borough,  and  sea-port, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Stevnton,  and  partly  in  that  of  Hubbenton, 
is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Milford  Haven,  in  51^  41'  N.  lat, 
6'  1' W.  long.,  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Pembroke,  and  258  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Milford  in 
1851  was  2837. 

Milford  rose  into  importance  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centuxy,  when  it  was  made  a  station  for  the  mail  packets 
communicating  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  docks  and  quays  were 
erected  at  the  port  A  royal  dockyard,  and  slips  for  building  ships  of 
war  were  constructed,  and  an  arsenal  was  established.  In  1814  the 
dockyards  at  Pater  or  Pembroke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Haven 
were  erected,  and  the  naval  establishments  were  removed  from  Milford. 
Some  years  later  the  station  of  the  mail  steamers  for  Waterford  was 
removed  to  Hobb's  Point  at  Pater.  After  these  events  the  prosperity 
of  Milford  declined.  The  construction  of  new  docks  ia  expected  to 
benefit  the  town.  From  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  ita  con- 
venience for  sea-bathing,  Milford  is  much  resorted  to  by  invslids. 
There  are  in  Milford  a  handsome  church,  erected  in  1805,  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers ;  an  Endowed  National  school,  a  British  school,  a  medianics 
institute,  and  a  reading-room.  There  is  a  neat  market-bouse^  and 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Mil- 
ford, on  the  81st  December,  1853,  was :  —Under  50  tons  73,  tonnage  1979 ; 
above  50  tons  70,  tonnage  8494 ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of  48  tons. 
During  1853  there  entered  the  port  739  sailing-vesseli^  of  33,002  tons, 
and  161  ste&m-vessels  of  38,539  tons ;  and  t^re  cleared  1307  sailing- 
vessels  of  44,899  tons,  and  49  steam-vessels  of  12,485  tons.  Milford 
Haven  is  spacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible  in  all  weathers;  large 
numbers  of  vessels  are  frequently  protected  in  the  Haven.  On  St 
Ann's  Point,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Haven,  are  two  light- 
houses, erected  in  1800.  Some  small  forts  called  blockhooaes  still 
remain,  which  were  erected  by  Heniy  YIII. 

MILFORD,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  small  post-towo,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  S.  from 
Mukoy  Bay,  in  55'  6'  N.  Ut,  7"*  42'  W.  long.,  27  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Lifford,  and  156  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population 
in  1851  was  487.  Milford  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  111,336  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
31,552.  The  town  contains  a  few  shops,  some  good  housea,  and  the 
Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
every  month.    A  market  or  fair  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  eveiy  monUu 

MILHAU.    [AyetbonJ 

MILITARY  FRONTIER.  This  is  the  name  mven  to  a  tract  of 
country  which  extends  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Bukowina,  between 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  those  of  Turkey.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles,  from  the 
Adriatic,  near  16°  48'  £.  long.,  to  the  defile  of  Ostocz,  in  26''  25'  K.  long., 
and  it  Ues  between  44''  7'  and  47'*  86'  N.  lat ;  its  breadth  variea  in 
different  parts.  The  area  is  about  13,000  square  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  comprises — 1,  the  western  or  Croatian  MiLitaiy  Frontier; 
2,  the  Slavonian  Military  Frontier;  3,  the  Hungarian  or  Buiat  Mill* 
tary  Frontier ;  4,  the  Transylvanian  Militaxy  Frontier.  The  Military 
Frontier  now  forms  one  of  the  crownlands  of  the  Austrian  empire^ 
and  is  divided  into  two  military  commanderies,  the  area  and  military 
population  of  which|  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1850*1,  aro 
•s  follows :— 


f 


Commanderies. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Fopalation  in  1851. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia        ; 
Banat  and  Servia        •    • 

7,500 
6,308 

670,655 
838,454 

Total 

12,898 

1,009,100 

^13 
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This  tract  Lb  diBtiDguiahed  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  monarohy 
by  having  its  own  purely  military  government.  All  the  peasants  are 
soldiers,  of  whom,  in  time  of  peaoei  45,000  men  are  constantly  under 
arms;  but  in  1815,  before  the  peace,  there  were  62,000.  This  force 
was  originally  intended  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
By  this  tenure  the  peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usufruct 
of  their  lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
vices of  a  great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms),  which  in  time  of  peace  costs  the  state  nothing. 
These  weU-trained  and  disciplined  soldiers  defend  their  own  frontier 
both  against  hostile  attacks  and  the  plague  without  pay,  and  in  time 
of  war  serve  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  receive  the  usual  pay.  They  are  divided  into  eighteen  regiments, 
the  whole  numberiug  46,842  in  time  of  peace,  and  84,720  in  time 
of  war.  There  is  besides  a  battalion  of  ozaikists,  or  boatmen,  num^ 
bering  1297  in  peace,  and  2049  in  time  of  war,  who  cruise  on  the 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Theiss,  in  small  galleys  carrying  howitzers. 
Each  regiment  consists  (in  time  of  peace)  of  two  batUdions  or  twelve 
companies,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  staff,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  colonel,  who  exercises  both  the  civil  and  military  authority.  Two 
regiments  make  a  brigade.  The  military  authority  is  divided  among 
what  are  called  two  general  commanderies,  the  seats  of  which  are  at 
Agram  for  the  Croatian  and  Slavonian  frontier,  and  at  Temesvar  for 
the  Banat  and  Servian  frontier.  The  whole  is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to 
the  military  constitution,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  a&irs 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are  the  re^- 
mental  commanders,  who  are  in  the  place  of  district  authorities ;  in 
short)  all  civil  officers  hold  military  rank. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  western  part  being 
traversed  by  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of  the 
Carpathians.  Many  fine  valleys,  some  of  them  rich  in  picturesque 
beauty,  lie  between  the  branches  of  the  mountains ;  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  pretty  flat.  The  western  part  of  the  Banat  is  a  sandy 
plain  covered  with  sand-hills  from  60  to  180  feet  high.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Temei,  there  are  extensive  marshes. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  the  temperature  is  that  of  more  northern 
countries ;  whereas  the  lower  central  parts  enjoy  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  Italv.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  very  fruitful,  especially  in  the 
plains,  and  m  several  vsJlays  of  the  Banat.  For  the  natural  productions 
see  Cboatia,  and  Hunqart. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  The  women,  as  well 
as  the  men,  show  great  skill  and  icgenuiW  in  manufacturing  almost 
every  article  for  their  own  consumption.  There  is  a  very  great  export 
trade  in  the  productions  of  the  country.  The  extensive  forests  supply 
great  quantities  of  excellent  timber. 

The  population  above  given  comprises  only  the  military  colonists  of 
these  frontiers;  in  the  towns>  and  at  various  points  along  this  territory, 
are  besides  numbers  of  people  engai^ed  in  trade  and  commerce,  who 
swell  the  total  population  to  1,226,408.  Of  this  number  514.545  are 
Catholics,  62,743  United  Greeks  or  Qreek  Catholics,  598,603  Kon- 
United  Qreeks,  14,536  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  31,053 
Calvinists,  4341  Unitarians,  and  587  Jews.  The  population  is  of  many 
different  races,  two-thirds  however  being  of  Slavonian  origin,  namely, 
Croatians,  in  the  Croatian  Military  Frontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and 
Servians  in  Slavonia  and  the  Banat^  The  three  other  less  nume- 
rous nations  are  the  Wallachiaus  in  the  Transylvanian  and  Banat 
Military  Frontier,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Sseklers  in  Transylvania. 
Besides  these  there  are  Magy&rs,  Qermans,  Qreeks,  Jevrs,  and  Qipsies. 
The  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Clement.  They  are  not  above  2000;  they  inhabit  two  villages  in 
the  district  of  reterwardein,  and  have  retained  their  manners  and 
language. 

The  great  variety  of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a  stranger; 
each  nation  and  tribe  has  its  own  costume.  Tne  people  are  described 
as  possessed  of  great  natural  talents,  acute,  docile,  very  patriotic^ 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Imperial  house,  hospitable,  fond  of  music 
and  poetcy,  and  possessing  a  great  degree  of  national  pride.  All  the 
branches  of  a  family  (caUed  a  house  communion)^  live  together,  and 
sevwal  generations  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  house.  The 
head  of  Uie  family,  called  the  Qoeapodar  (House-father^,  exercises  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  authority,  which  sil  the  members  are  bound  to  respect 
and  obey.  The  mother,  who  is  called  Qoszpodaricsa,  presides  over  the 
internal  affiurs,  and  superintends  the  female  members  of  the  feunily. 
The  property  of  the  familv  is  in  common,  and  no  one  is  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  working.  Each  person  who  works  has  an  equal  snare  in 
the  produce^  but  the  Ghosspodar  and  his  wife  have  each  a  doable 
portion.  No  member  is  allowed  to  have  land  or  cattle  of  his  own; 
but  he  may  possess  money  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  the  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  elders  and  the  regiment  is  reputed  a 
deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  another  house  have  a  smaller 
portion.    Such  a  family  often  consists  of  30, 40,  and  even  80  members. 

The  territory,  now  called  the  Militarv  Frontier,  has  been  subjected 
to  its  peculiar  prganisation  only  since  uie  16th  century.  ^  Before  that 
period  long  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  rendered  this  vast  sweep 
of  country  almost  a  desert  waste.  Even  in  time  of  peace  the  Turks 
used  to  dash  across  the  frontier  in  savsge  quest  after  Christian  heads 
and  ears,  for  which  they  received  a  fixed  sum  from  their  pashas.    The 


emperor  Ferdinand  L  in  order  to  check  this  inhuman  barbarity,  per* 
tioned  out  a  part  of  Croatia  among  military  colonists,  who  were  to  cul- 
tivate the  hitherto  neglected  soil,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
The  system  has  been  since  gradually  perfected  and  extended  all  along 
the  Turkish  border  of  Austria ;  and  a  chain  of  watch-posts  stretchej 
all  along  the  frontier.  The  system  of  outposts  has  not  only  served  to 
protect  the  empire  from  Turkish  invasion  and  from  the  Inroads  of  the 
plague  (for  it  was  a  highly  efficient  sanitary  cordon),  but  it  is  equally 
useful  as  a  preventive  service  to  check  smuggling.  Ouard-houses  con- 
structed of  wood  or  stone,  sometimes  merely  of  boughs,  at  intervals  of 
about  two  miles,  stretch  away  over  mountains,  tlm>ugh  valleys,  and 
along  the  swampy  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  each  are  6  or  8  men, 
one  of  whom  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  in  each  by  day,  and  at 
night  constant  communication  is  kept  up  by  patrols.  By  means  of 
beacon-fires,  shots,  and  belU,  the  whole  force  of  the  military  frontier 
can  be  alarmed  and  assembled  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiments 
in  12  hours. 

Of  these  frontier  colonists  (Qranzer)  every  male  from  18  to  60  years 
of  age  is  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  peasant ;  only  about  one-third  of  the 
year  is  at  his  own  disposal  Every  border  family  according  to  its 
numbers  has  its  fief  (about  50  acres),  half-fief,  or  quarteofief,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  intervals  of  duty,  the  emperor  (who,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  original  landowners  by  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
prietor of  nearly  the  whole  frontiers),  receiving  so  many  days  of 
military  service  instead  of  rent.  Each  fief  is  bound  to  maintain  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers.  To  every  company  in  a  regiment  an 
agricultural  officer  is  attached,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
the  land ;  nevertheless  so  much  of  the  men's  time  is  occupied  with 
militaty  duty  that  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Education 
is  much  more  widely  diffused  among  them  than  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Hungary;  two-thirds  at  least  of  all  the  children  are  taught  in 
the  public  schools.     {Oeshr-rcuh'fchc  National  Enqfcloptdie,) 

MILLBROOK.  [Bedfordshire;  Cobnwau,;  Dkbbyshxbb  ; 
Dvbhah;  Hamfsbibe. 

milledgeville.  [aEORoiA,  u.  s.] 

MILLOM.    [Cumberland.] 

MILLBORT.    [CumbrabJ 

MILLSTREET,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  Finow,  a  tributary  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  by  Mallow  to  Killarney,  In  62*  3'  N.  lat,  9"  4'  W.  long.,  disUnt 
874  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cork,  and  190}  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  1504,  besides  2191  in  the  workhouse. 
MUlstreet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  74,905  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,251.  The  town 
contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  National  Bcho9ls,  a  bride- 
well, a  district  dispensary,  and  infantry  barracks.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  monthly,  and  fairs  on  the  1st  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December.    In  the  neighbourhood  is  Drishane  Castle,  erected  in  1436. 

MILLTOWN.    [Clabk;  Kebby.] 

MILNTHOBP.      [WsaTMOBELANDO 

MILO',  MELOS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades  in  the  ^zean  Sea,  about 
70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  65  miles  E.  of  the  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  14  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  8  miles.  Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  which 
forms  a  natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  Levant 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  of  volcanic  formation ; 
it  has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alunt. 
The  soil  is  fertile^  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  oil,  and 
pasture  for  cattle.  The  population,  which  was  above  20,000  in  the 
time  of  Toumefort,  is  now  stated  to  be  only  about  4000. 

The  chief  town,  also  called  Milo,  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  island, 
near  the  port,  where  are  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  island.  The  lower  ^rounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  said 
to  render  the  air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

Melos  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  first  bv  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Lacedsemonianai  During  tne  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  to  rsduoe  it,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
Some  years  later  the  Athenians,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  took 
the  town  of  Melos,  and  nut  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  carried 
away  the  women  and  children  as  slaves^  after  which  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians was  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  (Thuoyd.,  Ui  91;  r.  84,  fta) 
Melofl^  like  the  other  Greek  islands,  beoame  subject  suooessively  to 
Rome,  the  Byzantine  emperon^  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Qreeoe,  and  is  included  in  the 
nome  of  the  Cjrclades^  of  which  Svim  is  the  capital. 

North  of  mko  Is  the  rocky  isumd  of  Cimoio$^  now  called  OimoU 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Italians  Abobbtikba,  from  a  silvef-mine 
which  was  formerly  worked  on  the  island.  The  channel  between  liilo 
and  Argentiera  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  and  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather.  Off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  to  the  east,  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  MUo,  is  the  little  desert  island  of 
AntirMUo,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  in  86*  47'  42'  N.  UL,  24* 
14'  41"  E.  long. 

MILTON,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Mllton-nezt-Sittingboum^ 
Kent,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Milton,  is  situated  on  the  nde  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  a 
creek  or  arm  of  the  river  Swale,  in  51*  21'  N.  lat,  0*  43'  E.  long.,  11 
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xniles  N.E.  from  Maidstone,  and  39}  miles  RS.R  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2407.  The  living  is  a  yicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbuiy.  Milton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
82,598  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,992. 

Milton  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
It  contains  many  good  houses  and  cottages  of  recent  construction,  a 
laxf^e  and  handsome  church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Independents, 
and  National  schools.  There  is  a  good  oyster-fishery;  and  the  port 
forms  the  point  of  communication  with  London  for  the  district  in 
which  Milton  is  situated.  Saturday  is  the  market*day ;  a  fair  is  held 
yearly.  Paper-making,  brick-making,  tanning,  and  other  occupations 
are  carried  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  court-house, 
with  the  town-jail  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  building. 

MILTON  ABBAS.    [Dobsbtshibe.] 

MILYERTON.    [Sombbsetshibb.] 

MINAS  QEBAES.    [Bbazil.] 

MINCHINHAMPTON,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town  in  the 
parish  of  Minchinhampton,  is  situated  in  51"  42'  N.  lat,  2"  IV  W.  long., 
distant  14  miles  S.  by  R  from  Qloucester,  and  98  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  4469.  The  living 
iB  a  rectory  in  &e  archdeaconry  of  Qloucester  and  diocese  of  Qlouces- 
ter and  Bristol. 

Minchinhampton  is  an  irregularly-built  market-town,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  declivity.  It  is  in  the  clothing  district  of  which 
Stroud  may  be  considered  the  centre.  There  are  three  market-houses, 
two  of  which  were  erected  in  1700  by  Mr.  P.  Sheppard,  with  the 
design  of  establishing  a  wool-market,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  vicinity.  The  church,  which  is 
cruciform,  was  founded  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  nuns  of 
Caen :  it  was  rebuilt  in  1842.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Association  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  a  Free  school,  a 
National  school,  and  a  dispensary.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday : 
fairs  are  held  on  Trinity  Monday  and  October  27tb.  Amberley,  a 
tract  of  common  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  is  the  site  of  a 
remarkable  encampment,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Danes 
during  tiieir  occupation  of  Cirencester  in  879.  The  encampment 
extend  about  three  miles. 

MINCIO.    [Aubtbia;  Po.] 

MIN  DA  N AO.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

MINDEN,  the  most  eaRtem  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  has  an  area  of  2024 
square  miles ;  the  population  in  1847  was  459,833.  The  soil  is  of 
tmequal  quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  com :  hemp  and  flax  also  are  generally  cultivated,  linen 
and  thread  being  the  chief  industrial  products.  The  pastures  are 
good,  and  cattle  abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  most  important 
mineral  products.  The  Weser  is  the  principal  river,  and  the  trade  on 
its  banks  is  very  considerable.  The  Lippe  drains  the  southern  part 
of  the  government    [Wsstphaua.] 

Minden,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  is  situated  87  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Hanover,  230  miles 
from  Berlin,  and  161  from  Cologne,  in  52*"  18'  N.  lat,  8**  58'  R  long., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge  600  feet 
long.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Qermany.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular ;  the  old-fashioned  houses  are  in  general  built 
of  stone  or  brick.  The  Domplatz,  or  cathedral-close,  is  a  handsome 
square,  planted  with  trees.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  laigest 
and  handsomest  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  wmch  was  com- 
pleted in  1072;  it  is  built  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  on  a  founda- 
tion made  with  piles.  Besides  the  gymnasium  (which  Had  15  teachers 
and  243  pupils  in  1850)  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  there  are 
several  public  schools,  the  Westphalian  museum,  and  other  useful 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  stufBi,  linen,  leather, 
tobacco,  sugar,  vinegar,  beer,  and  brandy.  In  the  vicinity  there  are 
oil-  and  saw-mills.  The  population  of  the  town  exceeds  9000.  The 
French  were  defeated  near  Minden  on  the  Ist  of  August^  1759,  by  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Paderbom,  the  capital  of  the  old  principality  of  Paderbom,  now 
included  in  this  government,  is  an  ancient  gloomy  town  with  about 
9000  inhabitants,  situated  about  40  miles  S.  from  Minden,  on  the 
Westphalian  railroad  from  Hamm  to  Warburg,  which  joins  the 
CologDe-Minden  line  to  the  Thuringian  railway  through  Cassel,  Qotha, 
and  Leipzig  to  Dresden.  The  town,  which  is  built  at  the  source  of 
the  Pbder,  a  feeder  of  the  Lippe,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  with 
five  gates.  The  cathedral  is  the  principal  building ;  the  former  uni- 
Tersity  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  coUege.  Paderbom  gives 
title  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop ;  the  see  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  town  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  Catholic  gymnasium  of  Paderbom  had  22  teachers  and  506  pupils 
in  1850. 

Merfardp  15  miles  SwW.  by  ndlway  from  Minden,  on  the  Werra,  a 
feeder  of  tiie  Weser,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  6000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cotton-twisty  calico,  linen,  tohacco,  and  leather.  It  has 
a  large  prison,  an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  and  six  churches. 

Btdefeld  is  described  in  a  separate  article.    [Biblepeld.] 

MINDORO.    [Phiuppinb  IsLANoal 


MINEHEAD.    [Sohebsetbhibe.] 

MINERVINO.    TBabi,  Tebba  dl] 

MINQRELIA    [Qeobgia.] 

MINHO,  RIVER.    [Pobtuqal.] 

MINNESOTA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Ues  between  43'  80'  and  49**  22'  N.  lat,  90'  0'  and  102*  80'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  N.E.  by  Lake  Superior, 
N.  by  British  North  America,  W.  by  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  and 
S.  by  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  area  is  estimated  at  141,839  square 
miles;  the  population  in  1850  was  6077,  or  0  04  to  the  square  mUe ; 
but  this  does  not  include  the  native  Indians  living  in  tribes. 

The  surface  of  this  territory  has  generally  the  character  of  an 
immense  high  'rolling  prairie  land,'  but  there  are  considerable 
exceptions.  Towards  the  eastern  side  it  runs  into  a  ridge  of  lofty 
hills,  which  traverses  a  large  portion  of  it  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
west direction.  From  a  short  distance  above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
on  the  Mississippi,  there  extends  southward  a  vast  forest  region  for 
120  miles,  with  a  breadth  ranging  from  15  to  40  miles.  The  northern 
and  north-eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  sometimes  termed  the 
'region  of  lakes,'  fh>m  the  great  number  of  lakes  of  various  sizes 
which  here  lie  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries ;  and  for  some  distance  below  this  i^on  the  Mississippi 
traverses  a  swampy  country. 

The  territory  is  in  every  part  abundantly  watered.  The  Mississippi 
rises  within  its  boundarie8,in  Lake  Itasca ;  and  belongs  wholly  to  it 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  St-Croix,  after  which  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory,  it  belongs  equally  to  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. This  part  of  its  course  is  described  under  Mississippi  Riyeb. 
The  principal  tributaries  which  join  it  in  this  territory  are  the 
St-Croix,  which  separates  Minnesota  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mia- 
nesota,  a  large  and  broad  stream,  which  rises  near  the  oentre  of  the 
territory,  flows  through  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  after  a  courra  including 
its  windhigs  of  some  500  miles,  first  south-east,  then  south,  and  finally 
north-east,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  Mississippi 
is  navigable  in  Minnesota  by  steam-boats  during  seven  months  of  the 
year :  the  other  five  months  it  is,  with  its  tributaries,  closed  by  icei 
The  Missouri,  with  its  tributary  the  White  Earth  River,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Minnesota :  it  is  navigable  by  steam-boats 
throughout  Minnesota.  It  is  joined  by  several  small  feeders,  but  by 
none  of  any  consequence  in  this  territory.  The  Red  River,  which 
flows  northward  to  Winnipeg  Lake  in  British  America,  has  its  source 
in,  and  belongs  for  a  very  considerable  distance  to  Minnesota,  and  has 
numerous  tributaries  in  this  part  of  its  course.  The  Big  Sioux  and 
several  other  rivers  have  also  their  upper  courses  in  this  territory. 
The  Miasissippi,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  St-Croix  rivers,  with  Lake 
Superior,  afford  great  commercial  facilities :  while  the  numerous 
smaller  streams  and  lakes  afford  like  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations.  The  principal  lakes  are  ihe  Itasca,  Cass^ 
Red,  Leech,  Devil,  Ottertail,  Big  Stone,  and  Pepin  lakes,  which  range 
from  about  5  to  20  miles  long. 

As  regards  its  geological  character,  the  larger  half  of  the  country, 
including  the  oentre  and  north-eastern  portions,  appears  to  belong  to 
the  igneous  and  metamorphic  formationa  In  the  northern  and 
south-eastern  districts  are  extensive  tracts  of 'Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
Extending  from  the  centre  eastward  to  Lake  Superior  is  a  narrow 
band  of  New  Red-Sandstone,  with  dykes  of  copper  trap.  The  Missouri 
through  its  whole  course  in  Minnesota  appears  to  flow  through 
cretaceous  rocks,  which  are  bordered  on  the  east  by  tertiary  forma- 
tiouB.    Copper-  and  lead-ores  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  subject  to  rapid  or  extreme 
variations.  The  winters  are  long,  but  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the 
air  during  winter,  the  coldest  weaker  is  endurable.  A  great  quantity 
of  snow  falls  in  the  winter,  but  generally  there  is  not  much  moisture 
The  soil  over  a  country  so  vast  in  extent,  and  having  such  different 
lithological  features,  is  of  course  greatly  varied;  but  in  the  settled 
parts  it  is  found  to  be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  mould  is  of  unusual 
depth.  Most  of  the  cereals  appear  to  flourish :  maize,  oats,  and  wheat 
are  the  crops  most  cultivated,  but  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are 
also  grown.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  are  raised  to  some  extent  The 
broad  prairies  appear  well  adapted  for  raising  stock.  There  are  at 
present  no  manufactures  in  the  territory.  The  chief  occupation  is 
the  cutting  and  preparing  of  pine  lumber,  much  of  which  is  retained 
for  home  consumption,  but  the  larger  portion  is  sent  to  St  Louie. 

At  the  census  of  1850  Minnesota  was  divided  into  9  counties.  The 
political  capital  is  St  Paul,  the  only  place  which  can  as  yet  fairly  take 
rank  as  a  town ;  but  Pembina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  River, 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory — Fort  Snelling,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Minnesota  with  the  Mississippi — and  Stillwater, 
on  the  west  aide  of  St  Croix  Lake,  are  places  of  growing  local 
importance^ 

St.  Paul,  the  capital,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  15  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  in 
44^  52'  N.  lat,  93*  4'  W.  long.  The  first  trading  house  was  built 
here  in  1842,  it  having  previously  been  merely  the  station  of  a  Romaa 
Catholic  minion.  It  now  contains  a  state-house  189  feet  long,  a  court* 
house,  jail,  nine  churches,  schools,  numerous  hotels,  stores,  an  iron* 
foundry,  agricultural  implement  factories,  flour-mills,  &o.  The  stroeta 
are  traversed  by  ooaohes  and  omnibuses ;  and,  whilst  the  river  is  free 
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{r6m  ice,  Bteam-TesaeU  arrive  and  sail  daily,  although  the  yicinity  of 
the  town  is  still  a  wilderness.  In  1850  Si.  Paul  had  1185  inhabitanU; 
in  the  spring  of  1858  it  is  said  to  have  had  above  2500l 

Minnesota  has  a  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives.  By  the  constitutioUf  as  framed  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  citicenship  is  not  limited  to  whites,  but  extended  to  "  all 
persona  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  Indian  blood  who  shall  have 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilised  men."  Minnesota  was 
erected  into  a  territory  by  Act  of  Congress  in  March  1849 ;  that 
portion  of  it  west  of  the  Mississippi  having  previously  formed  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  and  that  part  east  of  the  Mississippi  having 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

{Staiutical  QateUeer  of  the  United  States ;  Seventh  Oenaua  of  the 
United  States;  American  Almanac,  1854 ;  Owen,  Report  of  a  Qeological 
Survejf  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  Marcou,  &a) 

MINN  IHIVE.      [DUMFBIESSHIBB.] 

MINORCA.    [Mbnokca.] 

MINSK,  a  govemmeat  of  European  Bussiay  in  the  division  called 
West  Russia  (formerly  Lithuania),  lies  between  51°  12'  and  55**  50' 
K.  lat,  25'  18'  and  80**  50'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Witepsk, 
K  by  Mohilev,  S.E.  by  Tschemigov,  S.  by  Kiev  and  Volhynia,  and 
W.  by  Grodno  and  Wilna.  Its  area  is  84,830  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  amounted  to  1,046,400.  The  face  of  the  oountrr 
IS  one  vast  plain,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hill  or  by  the  high 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  north  and  east  there  are  lai^  forests, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  extensive  marshea  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  soiL  In  the  north  it  is  dry,  and  in  some  parts  extremely 
fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and  barren  sandy  tracts :  in  the  south 
it  is  generally  wet  and  marshy,  yet  it  contains  large  tracts  which  are 
very  fertile;  the  marshes  also  are  rendered  productive  with  little 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  to  the  efforts  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  DOna  and  the  Dnxepbe,  both  of  which 
however  only  touch  the  frontier ;  the  former  flows  for  a  short  space 
between  this  province  and  Wilna,  and  the  latter  on  the  south-east 
divides  it  from  Tschernigov.  Among  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Diina  are — the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Wilna,  and  joins  it  at  the 
town  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Ulla,  which  feedf  the  Beresina  Canal, 
which  unites  the  Beresina,  the  Diina,  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Nix]cbN| 
and  its  feeder  the  Vilia,  both  rise  in  the  government  of  Minsk.  The 
Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  its  most  important  tribu- 
taries— the  Pripetz,  which  comes  from  Grodno,  and  the  Beresina,  which 
rises  in  the  circle  of  Desna,  and  having  received  several  minor  streams 
falls  into  the  Duieper  on  the  frontier  of  this  province.  There  are 
many  other  rivers  of  less  note.    The  province  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  climate  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are  every  year 
froaen  over  for  some  time ;  in  spring  there  are  frequently  hard  frosts 
at  night ;  the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier  in  the  north  than  in  the  south; 
in  autumn  the  weather  is  agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night- 
frosts  return  in  September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  disease  called  *  Plica  Polonica '  is  common. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  in  a 
most  backward  state.  The  grain  generally  cultivated  is  rye,  of  which 
there  is  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  The  peasants  grow 
also  some  barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
wheat  Buckwheat  is  grown  on  the  heaths.  Flax  and  hemp  of 
excellent  quality  are  important  products.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supply  good  timber  for  building, 
planks,  and  masts,  and  yield  likewise  much  resin,  pitch,  and  potash. 
All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests,  which  contain  deer,  wolves, 
bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens, 
and  wild  boars.  The  horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,  and  are 
very  spirited  and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  uor  large.  The 
aurochs,  or  wild  bull,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forests.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers;  in 
genesal  the  sheep  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  yield  coarse  wooL  Goats, 
swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.  Though  the  rivers  abound  in 
fish,  they  do  not  yield  enough  for  the  consumption,  and  great  quan- 
titiea  of  fish  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  Russia  and  from  the 
Baltia  Polish  cochiueal  is  collected,  especially  in  the  south,  in  great 
quantities,  and  manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadowa  The 
minerals  are  lime,  marl,  and  stone  for  building,  but  there  is  no  metal 
except  bog-iron. 

The  domestic  industry  of  the  country-people  consists  in  spinning 
and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they  make  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  coarse  wooUen-doth  for  the  peasantry,  but  their  dwellings 
are  so  small  that  they  have  scarcely  room  for  a  loom.  They  distil 
brandy  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  The  manufactories  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  inconsiderable.  The  chief  articles  of  expor- 
tation are  squai-e  timber  for  ship-building,  masti^  spars,  planks,  pipe- 
staves,  and  potash;  bbsides  flax,  hemp,  tow,  linseed,  com,  honey, 
wax,  cochineal,  and  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  Catholics  are  very  numerous ;  and  there 
are  also  some  Protestanta  The  Tartars  have  their  mosques,  and  the 
Jews  synagoguea  This  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  former 
Polish  provinces;  the  towns  and  villages  are  in  general  wretched, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Jews,  who  are  almost  exclusively  the  shopkeepers, 
publicans,  distillers,  and  even  butchera  The  petty  nobility  are 
scarcely  above  the  peasants,  of  whom  only  the  Tartars  axe  reckoned 
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free,  while  the  Russniaks,  Lithuanians,  and  gipsies  are  in  the  most 
degraded  state  of  vassahige,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  non- 
residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  58*  40'  N.  lat,  27*  40'  £.  long.,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Beresina  Like  all 
old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly  built^  with  narrow  crooked  streets. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedra],  a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
abbey  of  the  Greek  Church.  Minsk  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archl^irihop 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  th^ 
province.  There  is  some  trade,  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather,  and 
a  much  frequented  fair.    The  inhabitants  number  about  24,000. 

The  other  towns  are : — Bobrouisk,  a  fortress  on  the  Bereoioa,  with 
4700  inhabitants;  Slusk,  with  5000  inhabitants;  Dawidow,  on  the 
Horyn,  with  8500  inhabitants;  Pinsk,  which  is  surrounded  with 
exteusive  marahes,  and  has  considerable  manufactories  of  Russian 
leather,  with  4500  inhabitsats;  and  Borissow,  on  the  Beresina :  popu- 
lation. 8000. 

MINSTER.    [Kbnt.1 

MINYEH.     [EoTPrn 

MIOSEN,  LAKE.    [Chrirtiania;  Nobwat.] 

MIRAMICHL    [New  Brukswiok.] 

MIRANDA.    [Castilla  la  Yieja  ;  Tbas  os  Moktss.] 

MIRANDE.    [Gers.] 

MIRANDOLA.     [Modkna.] 

MIRECOURT.    [VoaoBB.1 

MUiEPOiX.    [ARiftQK] 

MIRZAPOOR.     [HiiYDUSTAV.] 

MISENUM.    [Naples.] 

MISKOLCZ.    [Hungary.] 

MISSIONEa      [CORRIENTES.] 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  *'  Great  Water,"  as  the  term  signifies  in  the 
native  language),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe,  which  drains, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  a  surface  of  about  1,800,000  square 
miles,  and  probably  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

Its  basin  extends  from  29*  to  50*  N,  lat,  and  from  77*  to  112* 
W.  loug.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from  north  to  south, 
and  west  of  90*  W.  loug.,  about  1200  miles,  whilst  its  average  width 
east  of  90*  W.  long,  does  not  exceed  560  milea  The  greatest  length 
of  the  basin  from  east  to  west  is  near  42*  N.  lat,  where  it  measures 
nearly  1500  milea  Its  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense  tract 
of  country  along  its  western  and  north-western  border,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  which 
contains  its  source  and  head  streams;  and  that  of  Nebraska;  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  west ;  and 
those  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
on  the  east  of  the  river.  It  also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  AUbama,  Geoigia,  North  Carolina^ 
Vii^inia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  country  comprising  this 
basin  is  described  under  these  several  states  and  territories :  in  the 
following  article  we  notice  more  particularly  the  valley  of  the  river. 
The  remarkable  fortifications  and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  are  noticed  imder  America,  and  will  not  be  further 
alluded  to  here :  for  a  full  account  of  them  see  the  large  and  elaborate 
work  '  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  by  £.  G.  Squier. 

The  souroe  of  this  river  is  a  small  lake,  situated  in  47*  10'  N.  lat, 
and  94*  54'  W.  long.,  called  Lake  Itasca,  about  8  miles  long,  and 
about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  it  a  stream 
10  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  inches  deep  issues  in  a  northern 
direction,  which  unites  after  a  circuitous'  course  of  50  or  60  miles 
with  a  similar  stream  from  Lake  Usawa,  some  distance  west  of 
Lake  Itasca  The  united  stream  falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  6  miles  broad,  and  is 
the  most  northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  this  liUce,  the  river  flows  south-eastward  to  Lake  Cass. 
Lake  Cass  is  16  miles  long,  8000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1880 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  182  miles  firom  Lake  Itasca.  From  Lake  Cass 
it  still  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  LitUe  Winnipec  Lake,  issuing 
from  which  it  takes  a  south-eastern  course,  which  it  maintains  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Down  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  its  course 
lies  through  a  country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other 
by  channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  The  surrounding 
country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and  swampy 
grouncL  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of  diluvial  sand,  on 
which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered,  and  are  overgrown  with 

f>ine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground  other  trees  grow,  especially  hem- 
ock,  elm,  and  ash,  which  are  covered  with  mosa  In  some  parts 
small  prairies  ocour.  In  other  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow 
strips  of  alluvial  soil,  subject  to  inundation,  and  in  others  its  bed  is 
already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above  the  Big  Falls, 
where  twenty  islands  called  the  Beaver  Islands  occur  in  the  space 
of  four  miles.  Nine  miles  above  the  place  where  the  Mississippi  is 
joined  by  its  first  great  affluent,  the  Minnesota,  or  St.  Peter's  River, 
which  falls  into  it  from  the  west^  ooour  the  largest  cataracts  in  the 
river,  called  St.  Anthony's  Falla  The  Mississippi,  though  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  this  point.  In  the 
middle  is  an  island  about  100  yards  wide,  and  covered  with  trees.  The 
fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  yazds  and  that  on  the  western  8 10  yaxda 
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wide ;  the  perpendicular  height  ii  25  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river 
is  narrowed  to  about  200  yards.  There  is  a  coneiderable  rapid  both 
above  and  below  the  falle,  making  a  total  deeoent  of  more  than  40  feet 
in  three-fourtha  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  portage  around  the  falla.  Boats 
of  40  tons  burden  ascend  to  these  falls,  mere  than  2000  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Falls  of  St  Antony  may  be  considered  as  the 
point  where  the  Mississippi  terminates  its  upper  course. 

From  the  falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  river  winds  through  a  country  of 
prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating  than  hilly,  the  elevations 
being  of  moderate  height,  and  seldom  attaining  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  river  itself  is  intersected  with  several  small 
Islands;  its  channel  is  idso  impeded  by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is 
rapid.  At  Lake  Pepin  commence  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds, 
which  generally  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly  fillis  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about  450  feet  above  its  leveL 
The  lake  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide.  The 
country  at  the  back  of  the  bluffs  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes 
the  c^iaracter  of  a  prairie  land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi  varies  from  3  to  10  or 
12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and  Des  Moines  Rapids, 
where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive  the  volume  of  the  river.  At 
both  of  these  rapids  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or 
1000  yards;  while  in  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  appearing  to  lose 
itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which  it  runs  in  narrow 
channels.  Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  not 
less  than  640  islands  of  considerable  size  have  been  enumerated,  which 
are  formed  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  are 
chiefly  sandy ;  many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
The  vale  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  bluffs,  from  100  to  800  feet  high, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.  These  blufEs  are 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and  watercourses,  which  give 
the  country  a  hiliy  and  broken  aspect  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  high  grounds 
to  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles  from  the  river :  behind  them  is  a 
prairie  region  of  great  extent  The  vale  itself  hsa  a  level  surface ;  but 
in  some  pltfoeR,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isolated 
knobs  and  hills  of  considerable  magnitude  frequently  occur.  The 
level  is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a  little  above  the  floods,  and  richly 
carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers:  the  woodlands  are  subject  to 
inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavy  growth  of  trees.  Between 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are  the  Minnesota, 
Chippeway,  Wapsipinicon,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines  rivers;  from  the 
east  it  is  joined  by  the  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  middle  course  of  Uie  Mississippi 
terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  snd  the  vale  through 
which  it  flows  present  different  features.  The  river,  though  less  in 
width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspect,  flowing  with  a  comparatively 
gentle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  rarely  interrupted  by  islands. 
The  only  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  occurs  about  80  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big 
and  the  Little  Chain,  which  in  the  low  state  of  the  river  have  little 
water  on  them,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  high  lands  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  of  low  bottoms 
partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of  great  extent,  and  are 
generallv  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  high  ground 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt 
them  on  the  other  sidsu 

The  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom, 
begins  4  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  it  is  noticed  under 
Illinois.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
high  lands  approach  the  river,  presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent 
points,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular  precimces  from  100  to  200 
feet  high.  The  ooimtiy  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and  partly 
prairie.  These  high  lands  continue  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  somewhat  farther  than  Cape  Girardeau,  north  of  which 
place  they  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  which  is  850  feet  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high 
lands  of  inferior  elevation ;  but  about  80  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  the  banks  begin  to  be  low,  and  oontmueso  to  its  very  mouth. 
The  soil  consists  of  recent  alluvium,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests : 
the  width  is  about  10  miles. 

This  lo#  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
for  about  17  miles,  where  the  river  mns  at  the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks, 
which  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  about  180  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  nver,  and  are  annually  wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
which  sets  strongly  against  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
blufe  less  than  200  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far 
south  as  85  N.  lat,  with  the  exception  of  a  swampy  bottom-ground 
about  80  miles  long  and  from  3  to  4  miles  wide ;  it  is  covered  with 
iugh  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp.  South  of  it  some  blufls 
attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  800  feet,  especially  the  four  hills  called 
tii#  Chickasaw  Bluflk    The  country  opposite  to  this  high  bank,  on  the 


west  side  of  the  river  is  low  It  begins  on  the  north,  about  18  miles 
below  Cape  Qirardeau,  with  the  Tywapatia  Bottom,  a  fine  tnet  of 
wooded  country,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fraaois  River, 
a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles  in  a  straight  lina  Its  width  is 
more  than  60  miles,  and  its  western  side  is  skirted  by  Uu£&  of 
moderate  elevation,  which,  for  a  considerable  distaaoe,  ran  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Black  and  White  rivers^  neariy  parallel  to  the 
Mississippi  This  extensive  tract  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  the 
St  Francis  River,  which  is  joined  not  ikr  from  its  source  by  sn  o£&et 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  which,  during  the  time  of  the  freshets,  a  great 
volume  of  water  is  poured  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  so  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  inundated,  and  a  considerable  extent  is  a 
swamp  all  the  year  round.  This  swampy  tract,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  St  Francis  River,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  The  countty 
is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  forest 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borders  on  another,  which  is  not 
much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subject  to  inundations.  The  whole 
tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fran6is  River  to  33**  N.  lat, 
is  quite  level,  without  any  elevations,  and  does  not  form  bluffs  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  and 
mostly  wooded.  Its  widtii  is  above  80  miles ;  and  on  the  west  it 
borders  on  a  more  elevated  hilly  region  covered  with  pine-forests. 
Opposite  to  this  region,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an 
immense  swamp,  known  as  the  Mississippi  or  Yazoo  Swamp,  which 
extends  from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River  to  that  of 
the  Yazoo  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  170  miles,  with  a  width  of 
about  50  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  widest,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  about  80  miles.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  and  im- 
pssaable,  and  it  is  only  along  the  watercourses  which  flow  through  it 
that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Dtuing  the 
floods  it  is  described  as  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  '  marine  forest' 
On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  much  more  elevated  tract,  which  is 
generally  wooded  on  its  margin,  but  farther  inland  extends  in  wide 
and  open  prairies. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  the  bluffii  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  south  of  Baton  Rouge 
(about  80°  80^  N.  lat).  In  some  places  very  narrow  tracts  of  low 
inundated  groimd  separate  the  bluffs  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
but  their  base  is  generally  washed  by  its  waters.  As  in  the  other 
bluff  region,  the  surface  of  this  tract  is  intersected  by  numerous 
watercourses,  which  give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  country;  but  at 
the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  the  river  it  extends  in  an  undu* 
lating  plain.  The  bluffs  themselves  rise  rather  steeply  from  100  to 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  this  bluff  region  is 
another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Tensas  River,  another  outlet  for  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  during  the  floods.  It  is  from  20  to  80  miles  wide,  begin- 
ning  north  of  83**  N.  lat,  and  extending  southward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  and  the  efflux  of  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  it  is  connected  with  the  extensive  low  regions  of  the 
delta.  This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  itself,  which  constitutes  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  is  more  particu- 
larly described  under  Louisiana.  The  low  and  swamp  lands  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Mississippi  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
40,000  square  miles.  About  16,000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  annually 
overflowed,  which,  if  the  overflows  could  be  prevented,  might  be  con- 
verted into  excellent  cotton  and  sugar  plantations.  By  an  Act  of 
Congress,  the  swamp-lands  along  the  Missisaippi  have  been  ceded  to 
the  respective  legislatures  of  the  states  within  which  they  lie,  in  order 
to  make  grants  to  parties  willing  and  able  to  reclaim  them ;  and  the 
state  legislatures  have  passed  acts,  varying  in  their  provisions,  but  all 
having  this  object  in  view. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  six  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  about  3200  miles ;  but  if  we  consider  the  Missouri  as  the 
principal  river,  the  whole  course  is  4349  miles.  Through  the  delta 
the  Mississippi  varies  in  width  from  2200  to  5900  feet ;  the  average 
width  is  about  3200  feet.  The  depth  varies  from  66  to  135  feet 
There  is  no  tide  in  the  Mississippi  During  high  floods  the  surface  of 
the  river  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ellet^  from  18  to  20  feet  higher  than  a 
great  part  of  the  actual  delta. 

Under  Louisuna  we  have  noticed  the  steady  though  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  solid 
matter  brought  down  and  held  in  deposit  in  its  waters.  From  this 
cause  the  channels  by  which  it  enters  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  are  con- 
tinually shifting  their  position,  and  the  bars  at  their  mouths  are  also 
constantly  changing.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellet,  who  was  directed 
by  the  central  government  to  survey  the  delta  of  tiie  Mississippi,  it 
is  stated  that  the  South  Pass,  which  had  10  feet  over  its  bar  in  1772, 
has  at  the  present  time  its  entrance  almost  closed  up  by  a  spit  of  sand. 
The  North-East  Pass,  which  in  1772  had  a  depth  of  14  feet  of  water, 
has  now  only  8  feet,  while  the  bar  itself  has  advanced  about  6  miles. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Pass  k  TOutre,  a  subdivision  of  the  North-East 
Pass,  which  in  1638  had  a  depth  varying  from  6  to  8  feet  on  the  bar, 
has  since  been  increasing  in  depth,  and  has  now  a  minimum  of  10  feet 
on  its  bar.  "  This  Pass  has  accordingly  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient 
favourite  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  for  all  inward  and  outward  bound 
vessels  of  less  than  18  feet  draught,  when  the  wind  favours  that  route, 
and  steam  can  be  obtained  to  help  them  through."  The  maiu  entrance 
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to  the  BiissisBippi  howevor,  Mr.  Ell«t  wajn,  is  now  the  South-West  PasB, 
which  has  an  actual  depth  of  15  feet  on  ita  har,  and  is  the  channel 
used  by  all  the  ships  of  heavy  draught  which  asoend  to  New  Orleans. 
Occaaion&Uy  veflsels  drawing  1^  feet  of  water,  and  in  rare  instances 
19  feet,  pass  to  and  from  the  sea  by  this  channel.  This  pass  has  also 
much  increased  in  depth,  and  the  channel  has  shifted  considerably, 
within  the  last  few  yeara 

JRivert  draining  the  Bcuin  of  the  Mitsitrippi. — The  riTcrs  which  fall 
into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  drain  a  country  whidh  is  cultivable 
to  a  great  extent.  The  most  northern  on  this  side  is  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  joins  the  Mis8i88if>pi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Min- 
nesota and  Lake  Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St  Croix  Lake,  near  the 
head-waters  of  Bois-Brul^  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
there  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It  flows  in  a 
general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  about 
40  miles  from  its  source  enters  the  Lower  Lake  St  Croix,  which  is 
80  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  Bteam-boats  about  80  miles,  and  for  row-boats  nearly 
200  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  River  rises  in  Vieux  Desert  Lake, 
near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  flows 
thence  through  the  mountain  region  called  the  Wisconsin  Hills,  in  a 
general  south  direction  for  about  250  miles  to  Portage,  where  it  turns 
to  the  south-west  and  afterwards  west,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
near  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  after  a  further  course  of  110  miles.  Its 
banks  present  much  very  striking  scenery ;  and  when  the  projected 
improvements  in  its  navigation  are  carried  out>  it  appears  likely  to 
form  an  important  channel  of  communication. 

The  Rock,  Illinois,  and  Kaskasia,  the  next  in  succession  of  the 
more  important  tributaries  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  east, 
are  noticed  under  ILLINOIS. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern  affluents 
of  the  Miraissippi,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany  risee  in  several  branches 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  south  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  an  average  elevation  of  1300  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  700  feet  above  the  lake.  The  general  direction  of  its 
course  is  first  south-west  and  then  south,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
800  miles  (for  250  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable  by  boats  of  100  tons), 
it  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  the  sources  of  which  river  are  nearly 
800  miles  south  of  those  of  the  Alleghany.  The  Monongahela  rises 
in  Virginia,  in  the  Laurel  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
runs  northward :  its  course  is  about  280  miles ;  and  it  ia  navigable 
at  full  water  by  large  boats  for  100  miles.  These  two  rivers,  uniting 
at  Pittsburg,  form  the  Ohio,  whose  course  from  this  place  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a  direct  line,  is  600  miles^  but 
measured  along  its  windings  959  miles.  At  Pittsburg  its  mean  level 
is  700  feet  above  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi  about  275  feet.  Except  in  high  floods  the 
current  of  the  Ohio  is  gentle  and  nearly  uniform.  About  300  miles 
from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  are  some 
rapids,  where  the  river  falls  22  feet  in  two  miles.  During  high  water 
boats  pass  over  these  rapids :  but  a  canal  is  carried  round  them  which 
admits  the  passage  of  the  largest  steam-boats.  About  15  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  a  limestone  bar  extend?  across  the  river,  called 
the  Grand  Chain,  lliia  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  considerable 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufficient  water  during  a  part  of  the  year  to 
float  vessels  of  800  tons  burden  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may 
ascend  it  to  Pittsburg,  and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  their  confluence.  The  Ohio  runs  in  a  valley, 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hills,  called  River  Mountains, 
which  vary  considerably  in  height,  but  are  generally  between  800  and 
500  feet;  their  ascent  is  sometimes  rocky  and  abrupt,  but  often 
sufficiently  gradual  to  admit  cultivation  to  the  summit.  The  hills 
diminbh  in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  oi  Louisville,  where 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  what  they  attain  at  the 
head  of  the  river ;  and  from  thence  they  gradually  lower,  un^  they 
disappear  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers. 
At  this  point  a  low  country  commences,  which  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles :  the  river  also  increases 
in  width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  low  oountrr  on  its  banks  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium.  The  low  hills  which 
bound  the  alluvial  district  are  at  some  distance  from  the  strsam.  As 
the  country  is  higher  along  the  banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base 
of  these  hills,  the  inundations  to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave 
extensive  pools  of  stagnant  vsvter,  which  during  the  summer  send 
forth  noxious  exhalations.  The  whole  Tale  of  the  Ohio  is  well 
wooded. 

The  rivers  which  fUl  into  the  Ohio  from  the  north,  as  the  Big  Beaver, 
the  Muskingum,  Sdota,  Miami,  and  Wabash  are  navigable  in  the 
greatest  part  of  their  course.  The  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have 
acquired  great  importance,  owing  to  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  which 
runs  chiefly  along  their  courses^  beginning  on  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth 
and  terminating  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland. 
The  largest  of  these  affluents  is  the  Wabash,  which  has  a  course  of 
above  500  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  more  than  400  miles,  though  it 
-is  obstructed  Iff  some  rapids  about  70  miles  from  its  junction  with 


the  White  River.  It  also  connects  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie  by  means 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  especially  the 
Kenhawa,  Big  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cuml:M3rIand,  and 
Tennessee  are  mostly  navigable  for  steam-boats,  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  mouth  from  February  to  June.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  is  only  the  lower  parts  of  these  rivers  that  are  navigable 
for  boats  of  moderate  burden.  Of  these  rivers  the  Tennessee  is 
noticed  under  Tsnnbssbe,  and  all  the  others  under  Ezntockt. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river  joins  the 
Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  the  Tazoo,  which  falls  into  it  five 
degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  Its  course  is  about  160  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  spring  season  for  50  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  west  have  a  much 
longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  Uie  declivity  or  near  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  country  through  which  they  flow  is 
very  thinly  inhabited.  The  most  northern  is  the  Minnesota,  or 
St.  Peter's  River,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  runs  in  a  very  winding  course 
about  800  miles  south-east  and  200  mUes  north-east,  though  its  whole 
course  in  a  straight  line  does  not  exceed  275  miles.  During  the 
vernal  floods  it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  Lake,  there  being 
but  two  obstructions  that  are  impassable  on  such  occasions,  namely, 
at  Patterson's  Fall,  nearly  800  miles,  and  at  Great  Portage,  about 
400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  portages. 
The  Iowa  and  the  Dee  Moines  are  noticed  under  IoWa. 

The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri;  and 
as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those  of  the  Missouri  drain  its  most  north- 
western angle.  It  rises  in  three  branches,  called  the  Jefiisrson,  Galla- 
tin, and  Madison,  in  which  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  existem 
declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42"  and  id"*  N.  lat  unite. 
From  their  junction  in  45**  10'  N.  lat.  100**  W.  long.,  the  stream  is 
known  as  the  Missouri.  Its  course  is  firsit  north  and  then  eaat^  and 
after  a  course  of  400  miles  it  meets  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which  rises 
between  48**  and  44*  N.  lat. ;  but  its  southern  affluents  rise  as  far 
south  as  42*  N.  lai  The  course  of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  first  north- 
north-east  and  then  east,  approaching  gradually  to  the  Missouri,  which 
it  joins  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  The  Yellow  Stone  joins  the 
MUsouri  about  1200  miles  from  the  source  of  the  latter  river,  and 
1880  miles  from  its  mouth :  steam-boats  ascend  to  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers.  These  two  rivers  at  their  junction  may  each  be  com- 
pared with  the  Rhine  in  length  and  volume  of  water :  the  Yellow  Stone 
River  is  800  yards  wide  near  the  junction.  But  though  the  numerous 
affluents  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  upper  course  briug  down 
a  huge  body  of  water  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  (portions  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  if  not  all  the  year  round,  at  least  for  the 
greater  part  of  it),  the  Missouri  loses  much  of  this  water  during  its 
long  course  through  a  sandy  desert ;  and  though  it  w  joined  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  stated  that  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the  Mississippi  is  not  greater 
than  what  it  contains  immediately  after  its  junction  with  the  Yellow 
Stone.  From  their  junction  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern  course, 
declining  however  a  little  to  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the  Mandan 
villages,  where  it  is  deflected  by  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  to  a  southern 
course  for  above  400  miles,  until  it  unites  with  the  White  River.  In 
this  course  it  is  joined  by  several  affluents  from  the  west;  but  though 
some  of  them  flow  from  200  to  800  miles,  none  of  them  increases  tbe 
volume  of  its  water  to  any  amount^  as  their  course  lies  through  the 
sandy  desert.  From  its  junction  with  the  White  River  the  Missouri 
again  flows  eastward  for  200  miles,  and  then  to  the  east-south-ea^t  for 
800  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  ELansas  River,  which  is  its  largest 
tributary,  with  the  exception  of  the  Platte,  or  Nebraska,  River,  which 
joins  it  about  180  miles  farther  up.  [Kaksa&]  After  the  junction 
with  the  Kansas  River  it  runs  still  250  miles^  turning  a  little  to  the 
south  of  east,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  near  Belle  Fontaine,  after  a 
course  of  about  8096  miles.  The  Miiisouri  is  a  very  rapid  river  in 
the  whole  al  its  course,  but  it  contains  no  falls  except  about  520  miles 
from  its  source,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  flows 
over  several  ledges  of  rocks  for  above  16  miles,  in  the  course  of  which 
distance  it  descends  857  feet  The  £alls,  known  as  the  Grand  Falls, 
are  said  to  be  next  in  grandeur  of  appearance  among  American 
cataracts  to  those  of  Niagara.  The  lowest  and  principal  fall  has  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  87  feet  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  the 
vale  of  the  Missouri  is  wide  and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally 
covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timbcor  and  underwood  for 
about  850  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  however  prairies  of  con- 
siderable extent^  even  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Higher  up  the  prair 
ries  witUn  its  vale  become  more  numerous  and  extensive,  till  at 
length  all  woodlands  disappear,  except  the  small  tracts  at  the  points 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  generally  havs  their  mouths  blocked 
up  with  mud,  which  arises  from  the  floods  of  these  rivers  taking  pUM>e 
earlier  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  principal  river,  whose  coarse 
is  much  farther  north.  The  flood  of  the  tribataries  carries  off  the 
mud  which  is  deposited  at  their  mouth ;  but  on  the  rising  of  Uie 
Missouri,  which  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  th«  snow,  its  floods  back 
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up  the  waters  of  the  tribataries,  which  are  loaded  with  mud,  to  con- 
siderable distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this  stagnant  state  of  the 
waters  the  mud  at  their  mouth'  is  deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring- 
time and  before  the  time  of  flood  in  the  principal  river  that  these 
tributaries  have  any  considerable  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is  joined  by  no 
considerable  river  from  the  west  for  about  400  miles,  until  south  of 
85°  N.  lat.  it  receives  the  St.  Francis  Kiver.  The  White  River  follows 
next,  but  after  a  considerable  interval  Both  of  these  rirers  are 
noticed  under  Abkanbas  State.  The  Arkansas  River  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi a  little  farther  south :  the  vale  traversed  by  ity  and  its  great 
tributary  the  Canadian  River,  are  noticed  under  Arkahsab  River. 
The  last  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
west  is  the  Red  River,  which  is  noticed  under  Louisiana. 

The  Mississippi  is  at  its  lowest  level  in  autumn  and  winter,  from 
October  to  January.  It  begins  to  swell  in  February,  when  the  freshets 
come  down  the  Red  River.  These  freshets  last  for  two  or  three 
months ;  but  in  March  and  April  they  Are  increased  by  the  floods  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  the  Ohio. 
Before  they  subside,  in  May,  the  great  floods  of  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  commence,  and  continue  to  maintain  the  high  level 
of  the  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  even  to  the  end  of  that  month. 
From  the  middle  of  August  to  October  the  river  is  low.  In  the 
month  of  October  its  level  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal 
freshet  of  the  Ohio,  but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottoms  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  differ  in  all  of  them,  both  as  to  time 
and  duration.  The  American  Bottom,  and  the  somewhat  elevated 
country  between  the  mouth  of  St  Frnncis  River  and  33°  N.  lat.  are 
inundated  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  rises 
only  a  few  feet.  These  tracts  are  accordingly  cultivable.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  low  country  of  the  delta  even  for  six  months,  and  exactly  at  the 
season  which  aione  is  favourable  to  cultivation,  from  March  to  August. 
These  extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  water  rises  on 
them  from  8  to  20  feet.  As  noticed  above,  the  central  and  state 
legislatures  hold  out  great  inducements  to  private  individuals  to 
attt>nipt  their  reclamation.  The  banks,  or  levies,  which  aro  con- 
structed along  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  are  said  by  Mr.  Ellet  to  extend  at  the  present 
time  along  both  sides  of  the  river  from  below  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  delta.     As  far  as  the  town  of 
Natchez,  in  Mississippi,  few  obstructions  to  navigation  occur,  the  river 
being  so  deep  that  sunken  trees  and  sand-bars  are  too  far  below  its 
level  to  cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.    From  Natchez  upwards  the 
depth  of  water  lessens  considerably  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  impediments  become  more  numerous  and  difllcult.    Still  the 
main  channel,  though  intricate  in  many  places,  has  always  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  boats  of  5  or  6  feet  draught  to  ascend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  that  of  the 
Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the  navigation  is  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  the  two  ledges  of  rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain, 
and  only  vessels  drawing  about  three  feet  of  water  can  be  used. 
Between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  average 
velocity  of  the  current  is  only  4  miles  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  state 
of  the  water;  but  when  the  river  is  high  its  velocity  is  considerably 
increased.      Above  the  mouth  of   the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is 
generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  2  or  24  miles  per  hour; 
but  its  navigation  is  more  intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the 
numerous  islands  and  shoals.    This  upper  part  of  the  river  is  idso 
generally  blocked  up  with  ice  durins^  the  winter  season.    The  navi- 
gation of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intricate,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  sand-bars  and  islands,  and  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  sunken  trees  and  rafts,  locally  known  as  '  snogs 
and  sawyers.'     During  the  high  floods  (from  March  to  July)  there  is  a 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  burden ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  called  navigable,  except  for 
boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  or  three  feet.    The  average  velocity 
of  its  current,  in  a  middling  state  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at 
41  miles  per  hour,  which  in  time  of  freshets  is  accelerated  to  6  or  5^  miles 
per  hour.     The  river  is  usually  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 
The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  currt-nt     Its  average  velocity,  in 
a  moderate  state  of  the  water,  may  be  estimated  at  2}  miles  per  hour, 
and  in   a  high  state  at  3  miles  per  hour.     The  obstructions  to  its 
navigation  are  sand-bars,  some  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  which 
w^  must  add  the  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  several  places.     During  a 
middle  and  high  state  of  water  these  obstructions  entirely  disappear, 
and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
There  are  lai^ge  masses  of  floating  ice  during  part  of  the  winter.     The 
season  in  which  the  navigation  of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon 
commences  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  1st  of  March, 
and  continues  to  the  latter  end  of  Jime.    An  autumnal  freshet  usually 
takes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  the  river  is  again  navigable 
for  a  few  weeks.    During  the  remainder  of  the  year  only  boats  from 
oO  to  76  tons  burden  can  bo  used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous 
otstnictions  in  their  progress  from  the  lowness  of  the  water. 


The  city  of  New  Orleans  carries  on  an  extremely  active  trade  with 
the  ooun&es  which  skirt  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
particularly  with  those  on  both  sides  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio, 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  as  well  i^  a  very  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce. As  the  goods  are  exclusively  conveyed  by  water,  the  number 
of  steam  and  other  vessels  which  navigate  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  is  very  considerable.  For  ascending  the  river  steam-boats  have 
nearly  superseded  all  other  vessels  :  but  for  descending  it  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats  termed  *  arks,'  which  are  not  intended  to  return,  are 
extensively  used.  There  are  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  considerably 
over  300  steam-vessela,  many  of  them  of  heavy  burden.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  by  steam-boats  for  2000  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the 
Missouri  1500  miles;  the  Ohio  1000  miles;  the  Arkansas  600  miles; 
the  White  River  500  miles;  and  the  other  lai^er  tributaries  for 
distances  varying  from  60  to  300  miles  from  their  confluence  with  the 
MississippL 

(Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri;  Pike, 
Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North  America  ; 
James,  Account  of  Major  Lon^s  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Rochy  Mountains:  Keating,  Narrative  of  Major  Zong*s  Expedition 
to  the  Sources  of  St.  Peter's  River;  Schoolcraft,  Narraiive  of  an  Expe- 
dition through  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake;  Statistical  Gazetteer 
of  the  United  States  ;  Ellet,  The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.) 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lies 
between  30"  13'  and  85'  N.  lat,  88"  10'  and  91'  36'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Alabama,  N.  by  that  of  Tennessee,  N.W. 
by  Arkansa8,*from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Mississippi  River,  S.W. 
by  Louisiana,  and  S.  by  Louisiana  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  The  area 
is  47,151  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  606,526,  of  whom 
930  were  free-coloured  persons,  and  309,878  slaves:  being  12'S6 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  federal  representative  population 
according  to  the  Census  of  1850  was  482,574,  in  which  number  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio 
of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  five  representatives  to 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States, 
Mississippi  sends  two  members. 

Surface,  <frc. — The  surface  of  this  state  is  for  the  most  part  low, 
with  a  general  slope  towards  the  south  and  south-west.  l*he  coast, 
which  extends  for  60  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  no  harbours 
which  admit  vessels  of  large  size :  the  only  harbours  of  any  conse- 
quence are  those  of  Mississippi  City  and  Shieldsborough.  About  6  or 
8  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  chain  of  low  sandy  islands,  which  form  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis  on  the  west  and  Pascagoula  Sound  on  the  east.  These 
islands  produce  nothing  but  pines  and  coarse  grass,  and  are  of  little 
value :  one  or  two  of  them  are  however  said  to  be  eligible  stations  for 
ocean  steamers. 

The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  rivers  are 

low  and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  interrupted  by  swamps;  these 

tracts  are  therefore  unhealthy.    In  the  space  between  the  two  rivers 

there  is  a  higher  and  more  healthy  tract  of  land,  extending  for  a 

distance  of  nearly  24  miles,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 

New  Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana  generally  during  the  sickly  season. 

The  country  which  stretches  northward  from  this  coast  to  31"  N.  lat 

is  low,  but  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  sandy  and  covered 

with  extensive  pine-forests,  which  on  the  Pearl  River  contain  many 

hirge  trees.     The  country  between  31°  and  32"*  N.  lat  includes  by  far 

the  best  portion  of  the  state.     The  tract  contiguous  to  the  Misciip^ippi 

River  consists  of  numerous  hills,  very  irregularly  scattered  over  the 

surface,  and  rising  from  50  to  150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract 

which  in  some  places  lines  the  course  of  the  river.    The  hills,  the 

base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  are  called  Bluffs,  and  this 

region  is  generally  called  by  that  name.     It  extends  from  10  to 

25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  covered  with  forests  of 

oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  ash,  maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few 

pine-trees.    Farther  east  the  country  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and 

extends  in  wide  plains.    The  numerous  watercourses  which  occur  on 

these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges  along  the  Mississippi, 

and^  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect,  together  with  a  great  degree  of 

fertility.     The  surface  of  the  plains  themselves  generally  consists  of 

an  unproductive  sand,  and  is  covered  with  the  long-leafed  pine ;  but 

the^  continuity  of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottoms, 

which  extend  along  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  Pearl, 

and  Pascagoula  rivers,  are  several  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 

plains,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide.     These  boitoms  have 

a  rich  and  productive  soil,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  such 

as  gum,  laurel,  oak,  and  cotton-tree,  intermixed  in  the  more  elevated 

parts  with  lofty  canes;  the  lower  parts  are  mostly  cypress  swamps. 

The  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 

River.    The  plains  which  are  covered  with  pine-forests  and  furrowed 

by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther  north,  where  they  begin  to  be 

intersected  by  rolling  prairies,  which  increase  in  number  and  extent 

as  we  proceed  farther  north,  and  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the 

country  lying  north  of  33''  N.  lat     These  prairies  are  covered  with 

grass  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  though  the  country  is  dry, 

and  suffers  from  want  of  water.    East  of  this  prairie  region  extends 

a  level  but  very  fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee, 

which  resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.    In 

the  northern  districts  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  well 
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wooded,  but  devoid  of  undergrowth,  terminatiiig  on  the  MiniBrippi 
River  with  what  is  called  the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends 
10  miles  along  the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  its  bank,  and  is 
stated  to  be  fertile  to  a  considerable  distanoe  from  the  river.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills^  with  which  the  southern  bluffs 
terminate  in  about  32**  20'  N.  lat,  a  distanoe  of  more  than  170  miles, 
the  countty  is  occupied  by  an  immense  swamp,  produced  and  fed  by 
the  inundations  ot  the  MississippL  Some  parts  of  this  low  region 
become  dry  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  per- 
petual swamp.  This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  Kiver, 
and  is  in  the  widest  part  (near  84**  N.  lat)  above  50  miles  wide. 
Much  of  this  swampy  tract  has  been  within  the  last  16  years  taken 
Into  cultivation  with  remarkable  success. 

Hydrography  and  Commmiieationa, — Nearlyevery  part  of  Mississippi 
is  amply  provided  with  running  streams.  The  Mississippi  forms  its 
western  boundary  for  630  miles,  following  the  windings  of  the  river. 
[Mississippi  River.]  For  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  distance, 
from  the  nortiiem  boundary  of  the  state  to  Yicksburg,  the  configura- 
tion of  its  banks  admits  of  no  port  along  this  river,  and  below  that 
the  only  one  of  much  value  is  Natchez. 

Several  of  the  secondary  and  smaller  affluents  of  the  Mississippi 
rise  and  terminate  in  this  state.  The  most  important  are  the  Homo* 
chitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Tazoo  rivers.  The  Momodiitio  runs 
about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to  some  distanoe  from  its  mouth  for 
small  craft.  The  Big  Black  River  rises  near  the  north-eastern  end  of 
the  state,  flows  about  200  miles,  mostly  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Yatoo  River  rises  in  three  branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  flows  mostly  with  a  south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  200  miles,  of  which  50  miles  are  navi- 
gable by  large  steam-boats,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  12  miles 
above  Yicksburg.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  it  unites  with  Ftdte  Rivera 
that  branch  of  the  Mississippi  which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of 
the  FouHh  Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  the  swampy  region.  The 
Bayou  Pierre  is  another  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  which 
belong  to  this  state.  The  Pearl  River  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  runs  fir«t  south-west,  and  afterwards  south-south-east  for 
about  250  miles.  It  falls  by  several  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or 
straits  which  unite  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
navi'^'able  fur  boats  for  nearly  150  miles,  but  its  entrance  does  not 
admit  vessels  which  draw  more  than  5  feet :  below  81*  N.  lat,  the 
Pearl  River  divides  this  state  firom  Louisiana.  The  Pascagoula, 
which  waters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chiokasawha  and  the  Leaf  rivers,  and  flows  south  by 
east  for  60  miles  into  Pascagoula  Sound,  opposite  Cuemo  or  Horn 
Island.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  tributary,  the 
Dog  River,  which  runs  parallel  to  it.  The  Pascagoula  is  navigable 
by  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  to  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  but  the  eestuary  into  which  it  falls  only  admits  vessels  drawing 
4  feet  of  water.  In  the  north-eastern  districts  are  a  part  of  the 
Tombigbee  [Alabama]  and  the  Tennessee  rivers.    [Tjsnnbssbe.] 

Mississippi  is  tolerably  well  provided  with  carriage  roads ;  but  is 
behind  most  of  the  states  in  respect  to  railways.  At  the  present  time 
the  completed  lines  in  the  state  do  not  amount  to  100  miles  in  length. 
The  chief  completed  line  is  one  from  Yicksburg  past  the  capital  to 
Brandon,  60  miles,  with  a  short  branch  to  Raymond.  There  are  other 
lines  projected  and  in  progress,  which  will  ultimately  traverse  the 
state  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  place  it  in  connection  with  the 
railways  and  ports  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  but  the  only  portion 
in  actual  operation  is  the  West  Feliciana,  which  unites  the  south- 
western angle  of  Mississippi  with  Louisiana. 

Geotogy,  dtc. — With  the  exception  of  a  small  space  in  its  north- 
eastern comer,  the  state  belongs  entirely  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary systems.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  throughout  formed 
of  the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits,  consisting  of  sandy  and  clayey 
strata,  containing  enormous  quantities  of  various  fresh-water  shells, 
and  rising  at  times  into  difis,  or  bluffs,  100  and  200  feet  high.  These 
strata  are  celebrated  also  for  the  numerous  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
megatherium,  elephant,  and  other  gigantic  fossil  animals,  which  are 
found  in  them.  On  the  east  these  later  deposits  are  throughout  the 
state  bounded  by  a  band  of  earlier  tertiary  strata,  chiefly  greensnnds  and 
marls  of  the  eocene  period,  which  enlai^ges  as  it  proceeds  southward, 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  being  wholly  occupied  by  it.  This 
again  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  greensands  and  chalky 
maiis  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  state,  except,  as  above-mentioned,  on  the  north- 
ea9tem  boundaiy,  where  occur  small  portions  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  basins  of  Tennessee. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — Along  the  southern  coast  the  winters 
are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  the  heat  of  the  summer  is 
less  oppressive  than  in  many  of  the  states  farther  north.  The  Bluff 
region  along  the  Mississippi  River  differs  considerably  in  climate. 
The  summer  is  in  general  very  hot  and  the  heat  oppressive,  whilst 
the  winters  are  colder  than  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25°,  and  occasionally  so  low  as  18** ;  and 
rises  to  94**  Fahr.,  and  occasionally  much  higher.  North  of  31**  N.  lai 
the  dimate  is  leas  mild,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  no  longer  cultivable. 


As  will  be  readily  understood  from  our  notice  of  the  surface  and 
geology  of  the  state,  there  is  an  extensive  prevalence  of  sandy  and 
dry  marly  soil  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  state.  The  valleys  or  bottoms 
however,  even  in  these  parts,  have  generally  a  deep  nok  soil,  though 
they  suffer  from  the  vast  quantities  of  sand  brought  down  from  the 
uplands  during  floods.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  south- 
ern bottoms  are  very  rich,  and  the  extensive  swamps  are  remarkably 
fertile.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product;  the  quantity  annually  raised 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  Georgia,  and  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
Alabama.  Maize  is  also  grown  in  very  large  quantities :  oats,  rye^ 
and  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  especially  tilie 
two  last.  Rice  is  cultivated  somewhat  largely  in  some  of  the  swampy 
districts.  Tobacco  is  grown,  but  now  only  to  a  oomparatively  small 
extent  The  culture  of  the  togircane  has  been  revived  within  ^e 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  sugar  again  figures  among  the  more 
important  products  of  tiie  state.  The  principal  vegetable  is  the 
sweet-potato ;  but  the  common  potato,  peas,  and  beans,  and  most 
of  the  vegetables  of  Europe  are  also  grown.  The  fruit  of  both  the 
south  and  north  of  Europe  ripen  here.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are 
abundant ;  oranges  ripen  only  in  the  southern  districts. 

The  prairies,  especially  in  tiie  Tombigbee  district,  form  an  excellent 
pastoral  country.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though  ^generally  of  a 
small  sizei  The  horses  are  also  of  a  small  breed.  Sheep  are  much 
more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  wool  is  becoming  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Swine  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Wild 
auimals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats  still  abound. 
Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  rivers.  Most  of  the 
rivers  abound  in  edible  fish.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound. 

Mississippi  is  essentially  an  agricultural  state,  and  the  manufactures 
are  confined  to  the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  state.  Qrist-  and 
saw-mills,  tanneries,  &a,  are  numerous.  The  state  has  no  direct 
foreign  commerce.  Its  products  are  carried  by  river  to  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  and  its  imports  are 
received  through  the  same  channels.  The  shipping  employed  in  this 
river-trade  mostly  belongs  to  Alabama  and  Louisiana^  the  entire  tonnage 
belonging  to  Mississippi  not  exceeding  2000  tons. 

DivitioM,  Towrun  ic — Mississippi  is  divided  into  59  counties — 36 
in  Southern  and  23  iu  Northern  Mississippi  Jackson  is  the  capital, 
but  Natchez  is  much  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  state : 
indeed  all  the  others  are  comparatively  small  places. 

Jaduon,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  32°  23' 
N.  lat.,  90*"  8'  W.  long.,  1035  miles  &W.  from  Washmgton :  population, 
1881.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  haodsome  state- 
bouse,  governor's  house,  and  other  state  buildings,  churches,  &o. ;  but 
is  a  plaoB  of  little  trade. 

Natcheg,  on  the  Mississippi,  87  miles  S.W.  from  Jackson,  popula- 
tion 5239,  is  the  chief  port  and  trading  dep6t  in  the  state.  The 
commercial  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  but 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  occupies  the  summits  of  the  bluffs, 
about  half  a  mile  from  its  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  has 
broad  streets,  and  some  well-built  houses.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  churches,  kc  The  manufacture  of  oil  from  cotton  seeds  is 
carried  on.  Cotton  is  forwarded  from  this  port  in  very  large 
quantities. 

Viclubw^,  on  the  Mississippi,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jackson, 
population  8678,  is  the  next  most  important  port  in  the  state.  Like 
xfatchez  the  commercial  part  of  the  city  is  built  close  to  the  river,  and 
the  other  part  on  the  bluffii  above  it.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour 
for  steam-boata  with  a  good  pier ;  and  the  Yicksburgt  Jackson,  and 
Brandon  railway  affords  considerable  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods 
from  the  interior.  Yery  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  sent  from  Yicks- 
burg to  New  Orleans.  Grand  Gulf,  55  miles  W.S.W.  from  Jackson, 
population  613,  is  the  only  other  port-town  on  the  Mississippi  belonging 
to  this  state. 

The  only  other  places  which  call  for  mention  are— CoZtimditf,  on  the 
left  bank  and  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Tombigbee, 
population  2611,  the  largest  town  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  the 
centre  of  a  good  cotton  district ;  Port  Gibson,  population  1037,  a  place 
of  some  trade  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  52  miles  W.S.W.  from  Jackson ; 
and  WoodviUe,  the  capital  of  Wilkinson  county,  105  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Jackson :  population,  about  900. 

History  and  Constxtulion. — Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1542  by 
De  Soto;  but  the  first  settlements  were  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Natchez  by  some  Frenchmen  about  1700,  but  they  did  not  thrive. 
When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763,  some  respectable 
settlements  were  founded.  In  1800  all  that  is  now  comprised  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a  territory  by  the  name  of 
Mississippi  Territory.  In  1817  this  territory  was  divided  into  two 
portions : — ^the  western  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  consists 
of  a  Senate  consisting  of  32  members,  elected  for  four  years ;  and  a 
House  of  Representativefl,  oonsisting  of  not  less  than  36  nor  more  than 
100  (at  present  92)  members,  elected  for  two  year&  The  right  of 
voting  is  vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  21  years  of  age.  The  revenue  for  1851  was  221,200  doUars; 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  223,637  dollars  The  acknowledged 
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debt  of  the  sUte  (MiaBisaippi  being  one  of  the  repudiAiing  statee)  is 
7|fi71,707  dollara. 

MISSOLONQHI.    [AlnoLONOHi.] 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  NoHh  Amerioa,  liea 
between  86*  SO"  and  40*"  30'  N.  lat.,  88**  56'  and  96"  88'  W.  long.  It 
Hb  bounded  E.  by  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is 
diTided  by  the  Mississippi  Rirer ;  N.  by  Iowa;  W.  by  the  Nebraska 
Mid  Indian  territories ;  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Arkansas.  The  area  is 
96,087  square  miles,  or  nearly  7000  square  miles  larger  than  England 
and  Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  682,044,  of  whom  2618 
were  free^oloured  persons,  and  87,422  slaves ;  being  10*49  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  The  federal  representative  population,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1860,  was  647,075,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, entitles  the  state  to  send  seven  representativeB  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,  Missouri  sends 
two  members. 

Surfaee  ;  ffjfdrography  ;  CofmrnMMcolwnM. — The  state  is  divided  by 
the  river  Missouri  into  two  parts,  haviog  marked  differences  of  surface 
and  general  character.  The  southern  part  consists  of  an  undulating 
country  rising  into  mountains  as  it  approaches  the  Ozark  range.  That 
portion  of  the  state  north  of  the  Missouri  is  a  rolling  prairie  or  level 
country.  Looking  at  these  districts  more  in  detail,  and  beginning  with 
the  extreme  south-east,  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom-land 
extends  along  the  Mississippi,  commencing  on  the  north  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  extending 
southward  to  that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  includes  many  lai^  swamps, 
which  are  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth  of  trees, 
mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  of  these  swamps,  called  the 
Great  Swamp,  commences  a  few  miles  south  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
passes  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis,  penetrating 
far  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Of  this  swamp  above  100  miles 
belong  to  Missouri.  Within  the  bottom  are  numerous  lakes,  lagunes, 
and  marshes;  but  it  contains  also  many  isolated  tracts  of  considerable 
extent)  which  are  elevated  above  the  range  of  the  highest  floods.  The 
bottom,  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  excellent  qualify,  but  little  use  is  made  of 
itw  Since  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12  this  tract  has  been  inundated 
and  uncultivated ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  and  hns  a  vexy 
fertile  soiL 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  a  few  miles  below 
Cape  Ginudeau,  and  extend  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  highest  part  lies  between  St.  Genevieve  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Maramee,  where  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  solid 
masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some  places  860  feet  above  the  water. 
This  undulating  country  extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade, 
occupying  the  basin  of  the  Marameo  River  as  far  south  as  the  lead- 
mining  district.  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and  forests,  the  lower 
lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high  grounds  very  thinly ;  scarcely 
a  shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural  meadows.  This  is  the  most  populous 
section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which  are  affluenta 
of  the  Missouri  River,  a  range  of  low  hills  approaches  the  Missouri, 
rising  from  160  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  its  water.  They  are 
thinly  wooded,  and  constitute  the  most  northern  offiwt  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  a  region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  river  (Jasoonade  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
noHhem  and  lowest  portion.  This  elevated  tract  covers  more  than 
half  of  the  state  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  surface  is  extremely 
broken  and  mountainoua  The  hills  and  mountains,  which  rise  from 
600  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  their  bases,  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rousy  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided  into  knobs  and 
peaks  with  rounded  summits,  and  presenting  perpendicular  diffs  and 
.  abrupt  precipices  of  sandstone.'  They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
which  is  generally  shallow,  and  ovexgrown  almost  exclusively  with 
pitch-pine,  cedar,  and  brambla  Along  the  numerous  rivers  which 
originate  in  this  moimtain  tract  are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent  and 
tolerable-  fertility,  but  they  are  subject  to  excessive  flooda  The 
country  west  of  this  mountain  region,  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Osage  River,  is  chiefly  a  rolling  prairie,  diversified  with  forests,  whioh 
however  are  only  of  moderate  extent,  and  produce  little  or  nothing 
but  stunted  timber.  North  of  this  region,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Missouri,  extends  a  rich  alluvial  bottom,  which  is  probably  more 
fertile,  and  better  settled  than  any  other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the 
exception  of  the  country  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  still  in  a  natural  state^  and 
covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends  about 
one-third  of  the  state^  the  snrfiioe  is  ffenerally  imdulatixig  or  level 
The  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  remarkably 
fertile,  eepeoially  those  of  the  Missouri.  The  country  between  these 
two  large  rivers  is  dxversifled  by  the  broad  valleys  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  intarrening  tracts  of  undulating  upland,  whioh  are  united  with 
the  vaUeys  by  gentle  slopes.  The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the 
margins  m  the  wateroourses,  and  the  uplands  are  extenslTe  prairiea 
eompletely  deetitate  of  a  timber  growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen-iwentieths  of  the  whole  region^  and  compnhend  some 
of  the  beet  land  in  the  statei 


The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for  470  miles,  and 
the  Missouri  traverses  the  state  from  west  to  east,  with  a  winding 
course  of  above  400  milea  [MisaiasiPPL]  Some  of  their  afflueuts 
require  notioei  White  River  and  Francis  River  are  de.<icribed  in 
Arkansas,  State  o£  MaravMC  Jiivtr,  which  enters  the  Mississippi 
about  20  miles  below  St.  Xiouis^  has  a  course  not  exceeding  180  milea ; 
but  it  is  important  as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  and  afibrding 
navigable  channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country :  steam- 
boats ascend  it  for  60  miles.  jSo^  Biver,  which  joins  the  Mississippi 
about  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200 
miles  with  rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  fertile 
bottom.  Cfuivrtf  or  Copper  Biver,  joins  the  Mississippi  about  40  miU's 
above  the  Missouri.  Of  the  rivers  which  join  the  Missouri,  the 
GbsQonade  and  Osage  are  the  principaL  The  Oa^conade  is  rather 
small,  and  runs  about  120  miles ;  but  derives  importance  from  the 
supplies  of  timber  and  planks  it  furnishes  to  the  country  below.  The 
(hage  rises  in  the  plains  between  the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and 
flows  in  a  general  direction  east*north-east  about  400  miles,  joining 
the  Missouri  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  About  the  head-waters  ia 
some  of  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  state ;  and  on  its  northern  bank 
is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  considerable  fertility. 
It  is  876  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  by  steam-boats  of 
light  draught  for  200  miles.  The  Grand  Chariton  and  Nodaway  rivers 
are  affluenta  of  the  upper  oourse  of  the  Missouri ;  all  of  them  are 
navigable  for  some  distance. 

Missouri  is  very  badly  provided  with  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion. Good  carriage-roads  even  are  few  in  number,  and  not  well 
maintained ;  and  in  railways  Missouri  is  one  of  the  worst  furnished 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  line  in  operation  is  one  from  St. 
LfOuis  to  Franklin,  a  distance  of  87  miles ;  but  two  or  three  important 
trunk  lines,  with  short  subsidiary  lines,  have  been  authorised  by, 
and  received  grants  of  land  and  credit  from  the  state  legislature. 
These  projected  lines  are  in  all  about  1200  miles  in  length.  One  of 
these,  called  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  of  which  the  line  in  operation 
is  a  portion,  is  to  prooeed  from  St  Louis  westward  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state,  about  300  miles^  whence  it  is  to  be  contiuued 
ultimately  to  San  Francisco  in  Calif omia.  Another  about  280  milea 
long  is  called  the  Uaimibal  and  St.  Joseph  line,  and  is  to  coimect  the 
Miaussippi  and  Missouri  rivers  from  the  places  so  named.  The  others 
are  short  lines. 

Geology  J  Mineralogy,  ite, — Eruptive  and  Metamorphic  rocks  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  mountainous  countiy  south  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  surrounding  them  is  a  broad  band  of  Lower  Silurian  strata,  con- 
sisting of  various  sandstones,  and  limestones.  Skirting  the  Silurian 
rocks  on  the  east  is  a  narrower  belt  of  light  gray  and  very  fossiliferous 
limestones,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  ^urian  limeatones,  but 
belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation.  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  moun- 
tain limestone  strata,  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  throughout  the  state.  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal- 
measures,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Arkansaa,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  northern  half  of 
Missouri.  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  state,  are  some  creta- 
ceous rocks;  and  recent  deposits  occur  along  the  Misaiaaippi  from 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  downwards. 

Missouri  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals.  The  broken  and  moun- 
tainous oountiy  described  under  Southern  Missouri,  the  igneous  and 
palaeozoic  district  just  noticed,  is  the  great  metal  region  of  Missouri : 
it  is  said  to  occupy  an  area  of  18,000,000  acres.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  metals  of  Missoiui  perhaps  is  iron,  which  ocours  in  various 
forms  and  almost  unlimited  quantities.  The  ore  occurs  most  fre- 
quently as  hematite,  and  micaceous  ochrey  and  red  oxidea.  Two 
mountain  peaks,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob^  which  are  about 
6  milea  apart,  and  form  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  Oaark  Moun- 
tains, are  said  to  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  micaceous 
ore,  which  yields  60  per  cent,  of  pig  iron.  Lead  is  also  found  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  metal  region ;  the  carbonate  is  said  to  yield  72 
per  cent.,  and  the  snlphuret  from  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  to 
contain  6  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  lead-mines  have  been  long  worked, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  tiie  migra- 
tion of  the  miners  to  California  and  Australiik  Copper  is  found  in  the 
south  and  west  of  this  region.  The  ore  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
form  of  pyrites ;  but  oxidea  and  carbonates  are  also  met  with.  It 
is  found  in  combination  with  lead,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganesa 
Zinc,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also  found. 

The  coal-measures,  as  above  indicated,  occupy  a  veiy  lar^ge  area, 
mostly  north  of  the  metal  region,  but  intruding  into  it.  The  coal  is 
chiefly  bituminous,  but  caimel  coal  is  found  in  a  few  places.  The 
coal-field  of  Missouri  has  been  as  yet  but  little  worked ;  but,  taken  in 
conneotidn  with  the  immense  iron-beds  just  noticed,  its  value  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  inappreciable. 

Building  stones  of  various  kinds  aboond.  Porphyries  and  sienites 
well  fitted  for  ornamental  and  architectural  purposes,  are  numerous 
in  the  mountain  districts.  Marbles  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful. 
Limestones  of  excellent  texture  are  qnairied  in  many  plaoea.  Sand- 
stonea  are  very  common,  but  generally  of  a  ooaiae  and  friable  kind. 
Sands  of  excellent  qualitiea  for  glass-making ;  kaolin  or  porcelain  day ;  • 
]^peK)lay ;  days  suitable  for  earthenware  and  pottery ;  and  brick-earth 
are  abundaoti    Gypenm  is  found  in  some  placesL    Saltpetre  ocean 
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in  cayems  near  the  Manuneo^  QaMonada^  and  <m»  or  two  other  riven 
in  vast  quantities. 

Climate,  SoU,  and  iVodnefioiui— The  eUmate  of  Miaeouri  is  oold 
end  Tery  yariable.  The  winters  are  aeyere  and  long.  The  Miasisstppi 
oan  in  some  years  be  orossed  on  the  ice  at  Stb  Louis,  and  sometimea 
it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more.  The  summers  are  often  hot» 
but  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature  occur  during  the 
nurth-westem  winds,  whose  chilling  blasts  are  experienced  oyer  all 
the  countries  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but  in  this  state  are 
felt  in  all  their  force.    They  are  however  dry  and  bracing. 

The  soil  in  most  of  the  uplands  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
sandstones  and  limestones ;  and  the  richer  bottom  lands  suffer  from 
the  sand  washed  down  by  the  floods.  A  good  deal  of  the  sandy  Umd 
is  mainly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  yellow  pine,  of  which  it 
supports  a  vast  quantity  of  great  value  for  lumber.  The  arenaceous 
soils  in  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  north  are  often  very  fertile ;  and  so 
are  the  soils  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carboniferous 
limestones,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  In  the  aouthom 
districts  along  the  riyer  bottoms  where  day  abounds^  an  excellent 
soil  is  found. 

Maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco  appear  at  the  present  time  to  form 
the  staple  productions  of  Missouri  Rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are 
raised,  but  not  very  largely.  .  Cotton  was  formerly  grown  in  three  or 
four  places,  but  its  culture  appears  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  successfully.  A  little  rice  is  grown. 
Both  common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  peach,  nectarine,  apple,  pear,  and  most  of  the-  other  fruits  of 
England  ripen  well;  and  orchard  products  generally  are  raised 
extensively.  Nearly  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  likewise  flourish. 
The  wild  gn^  abounds  in  parts.  Some  wine,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  are  made.  The  river  bottoms  are  heavily 
timbered ;  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  white  and  black  walnut,  and  cotton 
wood  being  the  most  abundant  On  the  barrens  are  extensive  forests 
of  yellow  pine. 

The  prairies  form  excellent  pasture-grounds,  end  cattle  abound 
where  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In  summer  the 
cattle  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  end  in  winter  on  the  cane  and 
rushes  of  the  alluyial  soil  Horses  are  numerous.  Sheep  have  largely 
increased  in  number  during  the  last  few  yean ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  now  given  to  the  pnparation  of  wool,  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  staples  of  the  agriculturii||»  of  Missouri. 
Swine  are  very  numerous,  being  readily  raised  in  the  forests.  A  very 
large  quantity  of  bees*-wax  and  honey  is  annually  obtained.  Wild 
animals  still  abound.  Bufialoes,  elk,  and  deer  are  met  with  in  large 
herds  on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The 
animals  which  are  killed  for  their  skins  only  are  beavers,  otters, 
bears,  foxes,  cats,  racoons,  martens,  and  lynxes:  but  the  fur  trade 
has  decreased  of  late  years. 

The  manufactures  of  Missouri  are  at  present  very  limited.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  cotton-  and  woollen-factories,  and  those  not  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  state.  Iron-works  are  increasing  in  number  and 
importance.  Grist-  and  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  the  establishments 
connected  with  an  agricultural  and  psetoral  country  are  numerous. 
The  manufactories  are  chiefly  concentrated  around  St  Louis.  The 
mining  capabilities  of  the  state  are  only  beginning  to  be  developed ; 
and  their  progress  will  probably  for  some  time  be  slow. 

Commerce  is  almost  limited  to  the  export  of  maize,  tobacco,  and 
live  stock,  with  hemp  and  flax  in  a  moderate  quantity ;  and  lead  and 
copper.  Fun  still  form  an  article  of  export  The  imports  chiefly 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  with  some  colonial  goods  and  wine. 
In  1852  they  amounted  in  value  to  914,826  dollars.  The  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  amounts  to  about  25,000  tons,  all  employed  in  the 
river  trade,  and  nearly  all  propelled  by  steanL  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent 

Divuioru,  Toums,  Ae. — Missouri  is  divided  into  100  counties. 
Jefferson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  state ;  but  St  Louis  is  the  com- 
mercial centre,  and  by  &r  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state. 
Few  other  towns  are  of  much  extent ;  the  following  are  the  more 
important :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Jefftnon  Citiff  the  capital,  is  built  on  elevated  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  137  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  88*^  36'  N.  lat, 
92^  8'  W.  long.,  980  miles  W.  from  Washington :  population  about 
2500.  Some  of  the  state  buildings  are  handsome,  end  the  little  city 
has  a  pleasing  appearance.    It  is  a  place  of  inconsiderable  trade. 

St.  Louis,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  commercial  and  manufao- 
turing  centre  of  Missouri,  stands  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  157  miles  W.  from  Jefferson.  The 
rise  of  this  city  in  population  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  It  contained 
only  1600  inhabitants  in  1810;  16,469  in  1840;  and  77,860,  of  whom 
40,114  were  natives  of  foreign  countries,  in  1850,  when  it  had  risen  to 
be  the  eighth  city  in  the  Union  in  regard  to  population.  By  a  state 
census,  taken  in  1852,  the  population  was  found  to  be  94,819.  It  is 
now  the  principal  port  on  the  Mississippi  after  New  Orleans,  and  the 
commercial  dep6t  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivera 
with  their  tributaries.  As  a  manufacturing  town  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary advantages,  lying  as  it  does  in  close  contiguity  to  unbounded 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  and  of  scarcely  inferior  supplies  of  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals.     The  city,  which  stretches  for  two  milee 


along  the  MissiaBippif  reaches  back  nearly  three  miles,  and  is  built  ou 
uneven  ground,  rising  in  terraoea  from  the  river.  In  the  older  part 
the  streets  are  narrow ;  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are  wide»  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  lined  with  numerous  handsome  publio^  oommer^a], 
and  private  edifioes.  Besides  the  county  buildingi^  coart-hoass^  jtalM, 
market-houses,  Ac,  there  are  a  large  and  costly  Roman  Catholso  cathe- 
dral, and  fifty  other  ohurohes;  numerous  academies  and  schools;, 
literary  institutions ;  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  other  charitable 
institutions;  a  United  States  arsenal,  barracks,  Isnd-office^  &a ;  serenl 
very  large  commeroial  and  trading  establishments;  and  numeroua 
hotels  on  a  scale  of  great  msgnifioenoe.  The  St  Louis  University, 
which  in  1854  had  10  profes8ora»  225  students,  a  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  a  museum,  kic.,  is  situated  about  8  miles  from  the  city. 
Twenty-four  daily  and  weekly  newspapers^  of  which  three  are  in 
Gterman,  are  published  in  the  city.  Iron-foundries,  machine,  tool,  and 
agricultural  implement  factories,  ship-yards,  glass-works,  cigar  and 
tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  and  numerous  other  large  manufacturing 
establishments  are  carried  on.  The  amount  of  tonnsge  which  entered 
in  1852  was  681,252  tons;  the  value  of  goods  imported  was  954,946 
dollars.  St  Louis  is  the  starting  point  for  the  extensive  ^stem  of 
railways  projected  and  commeno^  in  the  state. 

BoowvilUj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  52  miles  N.W.  from 
Jefferson,  population  2326,  is  a  regular  station  for  steam-boats,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  business.  Hannibal^  on  the  Mississippi,  90  miles 
N.K  from  Jeffenoo,  population  2557,  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  rising 
commercial  towns  of  the  state.  Hercvlane^n^  on  the  Mississippi,  102 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Jefiferson,  population  about  600,  is  the  chief  port- 
town  of  the  lead-mining  district  Several  lead-  and  shot-factories  are 
in  the  vicinity.  Independence,  about  4  miles  S.  from  the  Missouri 
River,  and  129  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jefferson,  population  about  1000, 
is  noteworthy  as  a  great  station  for  the  overland  emigration  to  the 
Pacific,  and  consequently  a  place  of  considerable  local  oonaequencei 
Poiosi,  the  capital  of  Wsahington  county,  80  milea  S.E.  from  Jefferson, 
population  about  1000,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  lead-  and  iron-mining 
district,  though  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place.  Saint  Charlu,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  87  miles  N.  by  K  from  Jefferson  city, 
population  about  2000,  Ilea  on  the  line  of  route  from  St  Louis  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  states  and  is  a  place  of  much  buainesa.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  academies,  and  schools,  a  convent,  St  Charlea'a 
Methodist  College,  and  numerous  mills  and  factories. 

Government,  ^e. — ^The  constitution  is  framed  on  that  adopted  on  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is 
vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21  yeara 
of  age.  No  law  can  be  passed  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  ownera ;  or  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves 
with  their  owners,  or  otherwise  than  as  merohandise.  Free  negroes 
and  mulattoea  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  state.  The 
legislature,  styled  the  Qenend  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not 
less  than  14  nor  more  than  33  (at  present  18)  members,  elected  for  four 
yeara ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
100  (at  present  49)  membei*s,  elected  for  two  yeara  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
825,000  dollan;  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  under  200,000  dollara.; 
but  the  legislature  of  1852-3  authorised  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  107,000  dollars.    The  state  debt  is  802,000  dollars. 

Hittory, — Although  this  country  for  more  than  a  century  had  been 
visited  by  the  French  from  Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before 
1763.  In  that  year  St  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1764  St  Louis. 
But  these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backwai*d  state  up  to 
1803,  when  the  United  States  got  possession  of  the  country,  which 
was  then  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The  following  year  the  state 
now  cslled  Louisiana  was  separated  from  it,  end  the  present  state 
became  the  territory  of  Missouri.  In  1821  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  an  independent  state. 

{Statiitical  OateUeef  of  the  United  States ;  Warden,  AeeomU  of  the 
United  States;  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rodey  Moun- 
tains, performed  by  Major  Long  ,*  Pike,  Exploratory  Travels  through 
the  Western  Territory  of  North  America;  Lewis  and  ClariLO,  l^vds  to 
the  Source  of  the  Missouri;  Maroou,  Oeoloffical  Ma^  qf  th$  United 
Stales,) 

M13TLEY.    [EssBZ.] 

MITAU,  or  MITTAU.    [CouBtAMxl 

MITCHAM.    [SubrbtJ 

MITCUELDEAN.    [QLoncs9TEBSHiai.l 

MITCHELDEVBR.    [Hampshire.] 

MITCHELSTOWN,  county  of  Cork,  Irelsad,  a  market.  «Qd  post-, 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  river  Funcheon  on  a  small  tributary,  in  58*  17^  N.  lat,  d**  17' 
W.  long.,  30  miles  KN.E.  from  Cork,  129  miles  S.W.  by  &  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1861  wss  3001.  Mitchelstown  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  18  electorsl  divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,957  sores, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  87,269.  The  town  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive square,  containing  some  well-built  houses,  and  c^f  two  principal 
streets  with  several  smaller  streets  intersecting  these  at  right  angles. 
It  contains  the  parish  chureh — a  handsome  buildings  enlarged  in  1880, 
a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  town  library. 
There  are  also  a  court-house,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  bridewell, 
and  Union  workhousa  Mitohelstown  Collegia  a  group  of  neat  boildinge 
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with  a  ohapel  aUadhed,  wbb  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Kingitown  for 
the  support  of  12  males  and  16  femalee  of  hie  decayed  Proteetant 
tenant^.  Eaudi  reoeiyee  40^.  a  year,  beeidee  a  house  and  garden.  On 
one  side  of  the  square  is  the  gateway  to  the  extensiye  demesne  of 
Mitchelstown,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kingstown,  proprietor  of  the 
town.  The  mansion  with  its  towers  and  battlements  forms  a  striking 
object  It  was  erected  in  1828  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
modem  castles  in  Ireland.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs 
are  held  January  10,  March  25,  May  2d,  July  SO,  Noyember  12,  and 
December  2. 

Mitchelstown  and  Kingstown  cayes  are  two  series  of  beautiful 
stalactite  caverns  under  small  limestone  hills  about  8  miles  from 
Mitchelstown  on  the  Dublin  road.  One  series  discoyered  in  1888,  is 
870  feet  in  extreme  length  by  572  feet  in  breadth. 

MITFORD,  a  hundred  in  Norfolk,  which,  with  the  adjoining  hun- 
dred of  Launditch,  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Launditch 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Qallow,  K  by  the  hundred 
of  Eynsford,  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  and  S.W.  by 
South  Greenhoe  hundred.  Mitford  hundred  ia  bounded  W.  and  S. 
by  Forehoe  hundred,  S.K  by  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  and  N.K  by 
that  of  Launditch.  The  two  hundreds  include  68  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  90,218  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1851  of  25,701.  Mitford  and 
Launditch  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  60  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  102,852  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,883. 

MITTLENK    L^^kbos.] 

MOBILE.    [Alabama.] 

MOCHA,  or  MOKHA,  the  chief  port  of  Yemen  in  Aiabia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  norUi  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandehi 
It  is  a  walled  but  mean  and  dirty  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

MODBUUY.    rDEyoNBHiBK.] 

M0'D1£NA,  DtJCHT  OF,  a  state  of  North  Italy,  extending  north 
and  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  is  bouoded  N.  by  the 
Po  and  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Po ;  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  S.  by  Tuscany ;  and  £.  by 
the  Papa]  States.  This,  which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  proper,  must 
be  distinguiBhed  from  tiie  states  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
which  include  seyeral  districts  snd  principalities  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines^ and  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  Ifediterranean,  namely, 
Garfaguana  Estence,  Lunigiana  Estense,  and  the  dudiy  of  Maasa  and 
Carrara. 

The  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  comprise  seyen  proyinces, 
which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations,  are  as  foUows :— 


FroTinces. 

Area  in  Square  Milea. 

Population  in  1850. 

Modena  .        •        •        . 
Be^gio        .        •        •    . 
OuastalU         .        • 
Frignano    ■        •        •    • 
Garfainiana     .        • 
MasMuCarrara     .        •    •  \ 
Lunigiana        .        .        .  j 

612 
78S 
123 
406 
200 

245 

204,491 
161,646 
50,859 
57,450 
87,897 
56,867 
17,248 

ToUl    . 

2,326 

586,458 

Lunigiana  is  part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Magra,  which  was  called  in 
the  middle  ages  Lunisiana,  from  the  ancient  town  of  Luna,  an  Etrurian 
dty  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magra,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  throughout  the  empire,  and  was  famous  for  its  quarries 
of  white  marble.  The  Normans  plundered  it  in  857.  In  the  time 
of  Dante,  who  calls  it  Jjuni,  it  had  fallen  into  complete  decay.  The 
ruins  that  still  remain  on  the  site  are  of  Roman  buildings.  The  port 
of  Luna  was  still  more  celebrated  than  the  town ;  it  is  now  called  the 
£ay  of  Spezia.  The  Ouif  of  Speeia  is  about  7  miles  in  depth  and 
8  miles  in  width ;  it  contains  several  minor  ports,  among  which  Porto 
Venere  and  Lerid  are  respectiyely  the  ancient  Portus  Veneris  and 
Portus  Erids.  The  gulf  however  belongs  to  Sardinia.  The  bishops 
of  Luna  had  feudal  jurisdiction  oyer  part  of  this  mountainous  and 
sequestered  region,  and  the  marquises  Malaspina  over  the  other.  It 
is  now  divided  between  the  states  of  Modena,  Sardinia^  and  Tuscany. 
The  part  belongiDg  to  Modena,  called  Lunigiana  Estense,  consists  of 
1 0  oommunea  Fosdinovo^  a  small  place  near  the  Mag^  is  its  capital 
Carrara  and  Maasa  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  [Cabbaba: 
Mass  A.] 

A  large  portion  of  the  territory  belongiog  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
is  covered  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  its  offsets,  which  slope 
gradually  towards  the  north ;  about  one-third  of  it  forms  part  of  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  is  very  fertUe;  and  a  small  strip  extends 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  mountainous  part 
fome  valleys  are  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  greater  part  is  either  rocky 
or  covered  with  oak-  and  ohestnut-treea  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Apennines  are — Monte  Cimone  (7000  feet)  and  Camporaghena 
(6500  feet).  The  snow  generally  leaves  these  summits  in  the  month 
of  April  The  principal  rivers  of  the  Modeneae  territory,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po,  are :— 1.  The 
Secehia,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Oamporaghena,  and  flowing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  province  of  Modena,  passes  near  the 
capitaly  receiyet  many  affiuents,  sappUes  numerous  canals  for  irri- 


gation, and,  after  a  winding  course  of  nearly  100  milea^  cnten  the  Po 
within  the  borders  of  Mantua.  2l  The  Panaro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cimone,  and  running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  Secchia, 
waters  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then  enten  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  where  it  falls  into  the  Pa  Both  these  rivers  are  nari* 
gable  for  boats  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  to  the  Po.  3. 
The  Crottolo  rises  in  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennines, 
passes  near  Refugio  and  by  Quastalla,  below  which  it  enters  the  Po. 
The  Tassoni  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Croetolo,  is  about 
14  miles  long.  In  the  plain  of  Modena^  Artesian  wells  have  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial ;  many  of  them  are  of  yery  considerable 
depth,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  South  of  the  Apennines 
the  Magra,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  north  of  Pontremoli,  crosses 
the  Modenese  territory  of  Lunigiana,  and  enters  the  sea  west  of 
Carrara.  Two  smaller  streams,  the  Avensa  and  the  Frigido,  water 
the  territory  of  Massa  snd  (Carrara.  The  Serchio  is  the  river  of 
Qar£ignana.  Two  roads  cross  the  central  Apennines,  and  make  a 
communication  between  the  northern  snd  southern  divisions  of  the 
Modenese  states;  one  road  leads  from  Reggio  to  Fiviazano  and  Aulla 
in  the  yalley  of  the  Mfigra ;  another  from  Modena  to  Castelnuovo 
in  Qarfagnana,  and  from  thence  to  Massa.  A  railway  has  been 
projected  finom  Bologna  to  Piaoenza,  through  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
Parma,  with  a  branch  fi^>m  Reggio  tq  Mantua,  which  is  already 
connected  by  railroads  with  Venice  and  Milan. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  pulse, 
hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fruits.  Polenta,  or  pudding  of  Indian  corn, 
flour,  beans^  and  chestnuts  in  the  mountain  districts  south  of  the 
Apennines,  are  the  prindpal  articles  of  food  for  the  peaaantry.  Horned 
cattle  and  swine  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  fruit,  silk,  com,  marble,  brandy,  wine,  and 
vinegar.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of  woollens,  silks, 
gauzes,  paper,  straw-hats,  glass,  and  pottery.  There  are  abundant 
sources  of  petroleum  in  several  parts  of  the  duchy. 

The  goyemment  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy,  there 
being  no  provincial  states  of  any  kind;  The  duke  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  14  members.  The 
revenue  in  1851  amounted  to  8,418,622  francs,  the  expenditure  to 
8,728,183  francs.  The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  two 
supreme  courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Massa;  and  two 
secondary  courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Reggio.  There  are 
also  justices  of  Uie  peace  in  every  canton  or  district,  each  of  which 
embraces  seyeral  communes.  For  municipal  matters,  each  oommone 
has  its  podesta,  or  sindaco,  and  a  municipal  council  For  religious 
purposes  the  Modenese  possesdons  are  divided  into  five  bishoprics — 
Carpi,  Quastalla,  Massa-Carrara,  Modena,  and  Re^o.  The  military 
force  numbers  8500  men,  or  including  three  regiments  of  reserve  14,656 
men.  These  corps  are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  with  bounty 
money.  There  are  two  urban  battalions,  which  act  as  a  kind  of  civic 
guard,  one  at  Reggio  and  the  other  at  Modena,  besides  a  guardia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his  family. 
There  is  a  military  academy  at  Modena. 

The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist  of  a  lyceum  at 
Modena;  colleges  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  at  Modena, 
Reggio,  and  Mirandola;  schools  of  philosophy,  at  Carpi,  Correggio, 
and  Castelnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  Gariagnona;  besides  several 
collies  for  boarders  kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
orders. 

The  principal  town  is  Modena,  the  Roman  MuHna,  which  is  situated 
on  the  ancient  ^milian  road,  59  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Florence,  21 
miles  W.  from  Bologns,  in  44'  87'  N.  lat,  10"  57'  K  long.,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  plain  between  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  and  has 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
has  several  handsome  churches  and  palaces.  Most  of  the  streets  have 
arcades  on  each  side.  The  ducal  palace  is  a  magnificent  princely 
residence ;  it  contains  a  flue  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  great  masters, 
and  a  valuable  library  of  90,000  printed  volumes  and  8000  manu- 
scripts. The  cathedral,  a  gothic  building  of  the  11th  century,  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  lofty  square  marble  tower.  In  this  tower  is 
kept  the  Bucket  taken  from  the  Bolognese  by  the  Modenese  in  1325, 
and  which  forms  the  title  of  Tassoni's  'Secdua  Rapita'  (Rape  of  the 
Bucket).  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  theatre,  the  college, 
the  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old  citadel,  which,  with  its  Place 
d'Armes,  covers  nearly  one-third  of  the  site  of  the  city.  Modena  is 
surrounded  by  fortiflcations  of  no  great  strength,  but  forming  fine 
walks  and  affording  peculiarly  beautiful  views  of  the  Apennines.  A 
canal  uniting  the  Secchia  with  the  Panaro  affords  a  line  of  boat  navi- 
gation between  Modena  and  the  Po.  The  manufactures  comprise 
broadcloth,  sail-cloth,  silks,  hats,  leather,  and  glass. 

Reggio,  the  Megium  Ltpidi  of  the  Romans,  a  walled  town  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  15  miles  W.  from  Modena,  is  well- 
built  ;  it  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  handsome  churches,  a  lyceum,  a 
theatre,  an  old  castle,  in  which  Ariosto  was  born,  some  manufactories 
of  linen  and  silks,  and  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  public 
library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a  museum  in  the  town.  Among  the 
industrial  products  are  silks,  canvass,  articles  of  horn,  wood,  and  ivory. 
The  trade  of  Reggio  in  agricultural  produce  and  cattle  is  very  coir 
siderable.  A  fair  is  held  during  the  whole  month  of  May.  Miran- 
dola,  an  old  looking  walled  town,  in  a  low  uuhealthy  flat  in  which 
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rice  IB  grown,  has  sereral  ehorcheB,  ftnd  about  4600  inhabitants.  Finate, 
near  uie  borden  of  Ferrara,  lias  6000  inhabitants.  Oorreggio,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  painter  Antonio  Allegri:  population,  3500. 
Concordia,  a  walled  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SMchia,  has  8500 
inhabitants.  Carpi,  on  the  high  road  from  Modena  to  Mantua,  has 
5000  inhabitants,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  an  old  oaatle,  and  some  silk 
fifiotories. 

The  territory  of  the  Ouastalla  originally  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Mantua.  On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1746  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  who  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1748.  Napoleon  L 
gave  it  to  his  sister  Pauline,  and  subsequently  incorporated  it  with 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  in  1815 
Quastalla  was  annexed  to  Parma,  and  given  together  with  this  dnohy 
to  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa  The  ex-empress  died  in  1847,  when 
the  duchy  of  Quastalla  with  certain  districts  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
Enza^  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  by  virtue  of  a 
convention  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  received  certain  other  terri- 
tories in  exchange.  The  city  of  ChtaataUa,  an  episcopal  and  walled 
town,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  44**  54'  57"  N.  lat, 
10**  3$K  54"  E.  long.,  16  miles  N.  from  Beggio,  and  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well-built ;  it  has  a  citadel,  a  cathedral,  a 
public  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  seyeral  churches.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  silk  goods  and  flanneL  The  French  defeated  the 
Imperialists  under  the  walls  of  Guastalla  in  1784.  The  Austrian  general 
Brown  took  the  city  from  the  Spaniards  in  1746. 

In  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  his  subjects  (March  28, 1848)  the  Duke 
of  Modena  withdrew,  from  his  states.  A  provisional  government  was 
appointed,  and  a  Sardinian  force  calling  itself  a  'liberating  army'  occu- 
pied the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  it  to  Piedmont.  After 
the  capitulation  of  Milan  to  the  Austrians  [Milan],  the  Sardinians 
evacuated  the  Modenese  territories.  An  Austrian  force  then  entered 
and  restored  the  duke  to  his  states. 

MODLINQ.    [Eks,  Lowsb.] 

MCERIS,  LAKE.    [Egtft.] 

MCESIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending 
north  of  the  range  of  Mount  HsBmus,  the  modem  Balkan,  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  and  eastward  to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  the 
present  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west 
were  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia 
and  Illyricum.  Strabo  (viL  295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Mysi,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  and  that 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
first  invaded  the  country  under  Augustas  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was 
afterwards  made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Mcesia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Escus,  or  modem 
Isker,  and  Moesia  Inferior,  extending  from  the  (Escus  to  the  Euxina 
Being  a  frontier  province  of  the  empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a 
line  of  stations  and  fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  Axiopolis  (Rassova),  Durostoram, 
NicopoUs  ad  Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  were  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modem  Nissa),  Sardica, 
and  MardanopoUs;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Odessus,  or 
Odyssus,  near  the  modem  Yama,  Dlonysopolis,  and  Tomi,  the  place 
of  Ovid's  exile  and  death.  A  Roman  wall  was  built  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euxine,  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta 
of  the  Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dada  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  Modsia;  but  after  the  loss  of  that 
province,  about  A.D.  250,  Mcesia  became  again  a  border  province^  and, 
as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of  the  Ootbs,  who,  after  several 
attempts,  crossed  the  Danube  and  occupied  Moosia  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Valena  The  Mosso-Qoths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the 
Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Qoths  settled  in  Moesia.  Some  centuries 
Jater  the  Bulgarians  and  Slavonians  occupied  the  country  of  Moosia, 
and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.      rDUMFRIBSBHIRB.] 

MOQADORE.    [Maboooo.] 

MOQULBUNDY.    [Cuttaok.] 

MOHACS.    [HuiroABT.] 

MOHILEY,  a  govemment  of  European  Russia  (In  the  division 
called  West  Russia),  lies  between  53"  5'  and  55**  lO'  N.  lat,  28'*  50^ 
and  32''  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  YitOTsk,  E.  and  S.  by 
Smolensk  and  Tchemigov,  and  W.  by  Minsk.  The  area  is  18,724 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  stated  to  be  931,300. 
The  surface  is  level,  yet  there  are  fewer  lakes,  marshes,  and  fens  than 
in  most  of  the  adjoining  provinces;  the  soU  is  generally  fertile.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dnispbb,  which  enters  the  govemment  on  the 
north-eastem  boundary  and  rans  west  as  far  as  Orscha,  whence  it  flows 
south  to  its  junction  with  the  Beresina ;  from  this  point  it  forms 
the  south-western  boundary  of  the  government.  Of  the  feeders  of 
the  Dnieper  the  principal  are,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Swinaja,  the 
Bolotimka,  and  the  Sodsdia;  on  the  right  the  Druez.  Most  of  the 
lakes  are  in  the  north-west  part 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Yitepsk ;  and  apples  and 
pears,  whidi  there  thrive  only  in  sheltered  spots,  succeed  here  without 
any  pttriicular  care. 

The  chief  occupationB  of  the  inhabitants  are  a?ricuHure  and  the 
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breeding  of  cattla  The  soil  is  equally  favourable  to  both,  and  if  the 
higher  lands  produce  the  finest  corn,  the  low  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  have  the  moat  nutritious  pastures;  but  both  these 
branches  of  rural  economy  are  in  a  very  backward  state.  About 
4,000,000  chetwerts  of  corn  are  grown  annually,  a  quantity  which 
allows  of  a  lai^  surplus  for  exportation.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  some 
wheats  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soils  are  the  chief  bread- 
stu£5i  grown.  Hemp  and  flax  are  staple  articles  and  cultivated 
for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  lands  of  the  nobles.  Almost  all  the  landowners  have  kitchen- 
gardens  and  orchards;  in  the  latter  ail  kinds  of  fmit  are  cultivated, 
chiefly  however  apples  and  cherries.  Hops  and  poppies  are  grown  in 
the  g^udens.  The  fescue  grass  {Festuca  fittitans,  Linn.),  here  called 
manna,  is  found  in  the  fields  and  in  some  parts  is  gathered.  In  the 
forests  and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  bilberries. 
The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province;  in  particular 
the  banks  of  the  Sodscha  and  the  Draez,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Tscherikov,  are  covered  with  the  finest  firs,  which  are  partly  felled 
for  the  Black  Sea  fieet,  and  floated  down  the  Dnieper.  The  pastures 
are  very  good.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  breed.  The 
sheep  have  been  improved  by  crossing  the  Saxon  sheep.  Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce ;  hares  and  feathered  game  of  all 
kinds  abound.  The  fisheries  are  productive ;  the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha 
yield  annually  above  40,000  poods  (a  pood  is  36  lbs.)  of  sturgeon  and 
shad,  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  province.  The  chief 
mineral  is  bog-iron.  The  industrial  establishments  are  chiefly  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  glass  and  iron-works,  and  paper-mills.  The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  com,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  timber, 
cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
principal  trading  towns  are  Mohilev  and  MstislawL  The  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  Russniaks  or  Little  Russians,  who  speak  a 
dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Polish  and  Russian.  Jews  and  Gipsies 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Gbeek  churches  have  an  arch- 
biahop,  to  whose  diocese  Yitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at 
Mohilev ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerous,  and  have  an  arch- 
bishop resident  at  Mohilev.  The  Jews  have  synagogues  and  schools 
in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got  into  their  hands  almost  all  the 
retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  and  some'  of  the  trades  or 
professions. 

Mohilev,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable  town,  situated 
m  58**  50'  N.  kt.,  SO**  25'  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  well-cultivated  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  has  21,080  inhabitants.  lb  is 
the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  governors,  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  of  the  Catholic  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  tiie  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  a  lai^  square.  The  public  edifices  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  rather  splendid,  as  the  church  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
town  has  a  theological  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  infirmary ;  some 
manufactories  of  ironware  and  leather;  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
oom  with  Odessa  by  the  Dnieper. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Mttidaid,  5000  inhabitants;  i>i(- 
browna,  4000  inhabitants;  Skiow,  a  fortified  place,  2500  inhabitants; 
and  Orscha,  4000  inhabitants. 

MOHILL,  Leitrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  SS**  56'  N.  lat,  7''  50'  W.  long.,  dis- 
tant 94  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Carrick-on-Sbannon,  and  92}  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1223.  MoMll  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  vrith  an  area  of  92,956 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,724.  The  parish  church  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  abbey  said  to  have  been  founded  in  608.  In  the 
town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  fever  hospital, 
dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  lield  monthly, 
and  fairs  15  times  a  year.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  is  Lough 
Rynn,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  a  lodge  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

MOHILLA.    [CoMOBO  Iblbs.] 

MOIRA.    TDoww.] 

MOISDON.      [LoiBE-lKFfeRIXURB.] 
MOISSAO.      [TABK-ET-GABONinLl 

MOKSOBO.    [BiBMA.] 

MOLA.    [Babi,  Tebba  dl] 

MOLD,  the  county  town  of  Flintshire,  a  market-town,  and  mnni- 
cipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Mold,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Alen,  in  53'*  10'  N.  lat,  3"  7' 
W.  long.,  191  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Mold  in  1851  was  3432.  It  contributes  to  the  Flint 
district  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  ii  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

Mold  is  called  in  Welsh  *  Yr  Wyddgrug,'  a  lofty  hUl,  which  desig- 
nation it  owes  to  the  Bailey  Hill,  an  eminence  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial,  on  which  formerly  stood  an  ancient  castle.  In  the 
time  of  William  Rufus  the  castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
In  1144  this  castle  was  stormed  by  the  Welsh  under  their  prince, 
Owen  Qwynedd,  and  rassed.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  repeatedly 
taken  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  Of  the 
castle  no  part  remains;  but  the  moats  which  encompassed  it  may  stUl 
be  traced.    The  town  contains  some  good  housea    The  church  is  of 
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%h»  perpendicular  style,  and  is  a  handsome  ediflofti  1%  oontaina  some 
good  monuments,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  the  painter 
Wilson.  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools  and  a  sayings 
bank.  A  county  hall,  in  which  the  assises  aie  held,  has  been  recently 
erected.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  large  market-house 
has  been  lately  built ;  the  market-days  are  Wedneeday  and  Saturday. 
There  are  four  annual  foirB.  A  branch  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway  io  Mold,  18  miles  long,  quits  the  main  line  not  far  from 
Chester. 

MOLDAU.    [AuBTBU;  BoHKUU.) 

MOLDAVIA,  one  of  the  two  Danuluaa  prinmpalities  under  the 
soTereignty  of  Turkey  and  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  is  situated 
between  iS"*  25'  and  48*"  13'  K.  lat.,  25**  IQ'  and  28°  80'  K  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Pruth;  S.  by  the  Danube  and  Wallachia; 
W.  by  Transylvania ;  and  K.  by  the  Austrian  crownlands  of  Buko- 
wina  and  Qalicia.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north,  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  is  about  200  miles ;  its  general  breadth 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  Ib  about  90  mUea, 
but  to  the  north  of  47**  80'  the  width  hardly  exceeds  50  milesL  The 
area  is  about  17,000  square  miles ;  and  ihe  population  is  stated  at 
1,254,447. 

The  Danube,  which  touches  only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives 
within  the  limits  of  the  principality  the  rivers  Sereth  and  Pruth.  The 
Sereth  rises  in  the  Bukowina,  to  the  south-east  of  Caemowicz,  and  rons 
first  eastward,  then  to  the  south,  entering  Moldavia  on  the  north-west 
in  the  district  of  Suchava.  Thence  the  course  of  the  river  is  towards 
the  south,  first  between  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  then  for 
several  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Danube,  through  wide  marshy 
plains,  into  which  many  lateral  valleys,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
extent,  open.  The  Sereth  receives  the  drainage  of  all  the  west  and 
centre  of  the  principality.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Suchava,  the 
Moldava  (from  which  the  provinoe  is  named),  the  Bistritz,  the  Trotus, 
the  Milkov  (which  flows  past  Fokshani,  and  separates  Moldavia  from 
Wallachia),  the  Buseo  (which  rises  in  the  Buaa  l4u»  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  flows  entirely  within  Wallachia,  first  towards  the  south-east,  then 
to  the  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Sereth),  and  the  Birlat, 
which  carries  into  the  Sereth  the  drainage  of  a  long  central  valley 
that  commences  to  the  west  of  Jassy.  The  length  of  the  Sereth  Is 
about  200  mileSb  It  is  navigable  for  boats.  Its  valley  is  the  best  com 
district  in  Moldavia.  A  Icoig  wooded  ofi&hoot  of  the  Carpathiuis, 
called  the  Strunga  Mountains  (the  ancient  Bastamic  Alps),  extends  all 
through  the  principality,  first  south-eastward,  and  then  southward, 
terminating  in  the  plain  above  the  junction  of  the  Birlat  with  the 
Sereth,  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth. 
This  latter  river  forms  part  of  the  northern  and  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Middavia;  its  basin  comprises  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  in  Moldavia  south  of  47**  K.  lat,  but  to  the  north  of  that 
parallel,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jassy,  the  level  land  and  the 
slope  of  the  Can>athians  drained  by  the  Pruth  is  of  considerable 
extents  A  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube  the  PraUi 
sends  off  an  arm  into  Moldavia  which  forms  the  lake  Praltta.  Between 
this  lake  and  the  Danube  the  town  of  QaUcz  is  situated.  The  iWth 
is  navigable;  its  banks  are  in  parts  marshy  sod  unhealthy.  The 
Danube  toudies  Moldavia  only  on  the  southern  frontier  for  about  12 
miles,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth  and  the  Bessarabiaa  town  cl 
Reni 

The  Carpathians  extend  along  the  western  frontier  of  Moldavia, 
and  separate  the  principality  firom  Transylvania.  These  mountains 
send  out  ofisets  into  the  interior  of  Moldavia,  which  decline  in 
height  as  they  advsooe  to  the  banks  of  the  SereUi  and  Pruth,  where 
they  terminate  in  hills  eovered  with  vin^yarda  Moldavia  is  divided 
into  Upper  Moldavia,  or  Tsara-de-Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  6 
districts^  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tsara-de-Shossi,  which  is  subdivided 
into  7  districts.  Each  district  is  govenied  by  an  ofEUser  OEdled 
Ispravnicks.  The  districts,  with  their  ohief  towns  and  population  in 
1860,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


DiBtricts. 


Ne^mts 
DorohoL  • 
,51  Suoiava 
SS  ]  B6man    • 
j      Botoshani 
l^  Jawy 

fBakeou 
.  I  pQtna     • 
$*  f      Cocarlen 
g5^  Tacutol    . 
,3  2      Variul . 

•*        TUtOTA      . 

t  FalsU  . 


Total 


CUef  Towns. 


PopvlAtkn  In  1850. 


Fiatra 
MihaJfUa 
Falticeni 
R6man  . 
Botoshani 
Jassy      . 

Ba]ceoa 

Fokftbanl 

Qalatx 

Tacutol  , 

Taaliii 

Bwrlata  . 

Ua 


90,210 
8«,22a 
n,044 
80,677 
146,361 
I28,d6« 

182,244 
124,217 
67,298 
86,505 
84,708 
83,674 
78,722 


1,254,447 


The  climate  of  Moldavia 

fS^«oted  ia  a  UtituvW  wi 


Is  much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be 
iM^udiug  with  ikti  north  of  Italy:  the 


riven  are  generally  froien,  and  the  ground  coveted  with  snow  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  summers  are  exoeediogly  hois  The  country 
is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very  violent.  It  possesses 
much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advantage  has  been 
taken,  in  consequence  of  the  long  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  cock-salt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caipathian 
Mountains ;  there  are  also  some  mineral-springs ;  asphaltum  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  black,  is  found  in  several  parts ;  a  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre  is  also  produced,  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pnnoi« 
pality.  The  sand  of  the  river  Bistritz  contains  gold,  but  not  in  a  large 
quantity.  The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  nothwith- 
standing  a  very  inferior  state  of  i^culture^  produces  every  kind  of 
grain  and  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundimoe.  A  great  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  fed  on  the  rich  meadows  which  Moldavia 
contains,  and  the  vast  forests  produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

/osiy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on  the  Bachlei,  or  Baglui, 
a  small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the  Pruth,  in  47°  9'  N.  lat, 
27"  30'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  of  the  principal  authorities  of  Hae  prin* 
dpality,  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The  Hospodai's  palace  is  on  an 
eminence  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
walL  This  wall  is  all  that  remains  of  the  strong  fortifications  of  the 
town,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1788.  Jassy  occupies 
a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  courts  and  gardens  and  plantations  of  trees.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827.  The  modem  part  of  the  town  is 
tolerably  well  built ;  but  the  older  part  consists  chiefly  of  wooden 
buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces  between  vacant  or  filled 
with  ruins.  The  principal  street,  which  is  very  broad,  is  furnished 
with  shops  on  each  side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ; 
most  of  them  are  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  season 
they  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  summer  with  a  thick  layer  of 
black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises  in  dlouds.  The  number  of 
churches  is  about  40  :  the  most  remarkable  of  these'  is  the  church  of 
the  Three  Saints,  a  richly  ornamental  Byzantine  structure.  The  town 
has  also  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  great  number  of  monaa- 
terie8,an  hospital,  a  bazaar,  public  baths,  a  college,  and  several  printing- 
offices.  There  are  not  many  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  especUlly  during  the  Mrs  which 
are  held  here. 

Oalaa,  or  Galaiz,  in  45*'  23^  N.  lat,  28''  5'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  3  miles  K  from  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Sereth  and  10  miles  W.  from  the  junction  of.  the  Pruth  with  the 
Danube.  Qalatz  is  the  only  port  of  Mcddavia,  so  that  it  is  the  place 
of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province.  It  has  been  a  free  port 
since  1834,  and  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 
Galatz  is  for  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek  churches^ 
a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always  well  filled  with 
merchandise,  together  with  a  great  number  of  warehousee  for  grain 
and  other  produce;  the  streets  however  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Veaseki 
of  300  tons  burden  can  eome  dose  up  to  the  town.  There  is  a  large 
export  trade  in  com  and  in  preserved  meats  for  ships.  In  1847  there 
were  exported  from  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Ibrail  1,836,647  quarters 
of  com  (wheat,  maize,  and  barley) ;  in  1849,  an  ordinary  year,  the 
quantity  shipped  at  the  two  ports  Was  1,005,240  imperial  quarters. 
Other  exports  ue  tallow,  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  skins.  The  diief 
imports  are  British  and  Austrian  manu&cturcs,  colonial  products, 
olive-oil,  hardware,  fta  The  popuktaon  is  about  30,000.  A  British 
vice-consul  resides  at  Galatz,  and  several  Gredc  and  British  com- 
mercial houses  are  established  there. 

Fohan,  or  Fok^ani,  is  buUt  on  the  Milkov.  in  45°  41'  N.  lat,  27'  10' 
E.  long.,  partly  in  Moldavia,  partly  in  Walli^^iia,  and  has  about  25,000 
inhabitants^  It  was  almost  destroyed  in  1 78 Ji^  during  the  war  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  but  has  been  since  rebuilt  It  has  a 
tolerable  trade  in  hardware. '  It  contains  several  Greek  churches  and  a 
curious  old  convent  Fokzany  is  about  45  miles  W.  from  Galatz.  Among 
the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  ^oibeoii,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sereth,  about  100  miles  N.N.W.  from  GaUta,  and  60  S.W.  from  Jassy : 
population,  12,000.  At  Bakeou,  Stanislas  Leozynski,  king  0^  Poland, 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  prince  of  Moldavia. 
B/hnan,  higher  up  the  Sereth,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stands 
in  a  fine  com  country,  and  has  about  8000  ixihabitantB. 

A  good  Macadamised  road  runs  up  the  val^y  of  the  Sereth  to  the 
Bukowina.  Another  road  runs  from  Fokshani  up  the  vaUey  of  the 
Birlat  to  Jas^y,  whence  it  runs  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Strunga 
Mountains^  and  joins  the  former  road  in  the  north  of  Moldaria^ 
There  is  a  road  from  the  vaUsy  of  the  Sereth  to  Jasqr  and  the  north- 
east of  the  piindpality,  which  oroase^  the  Strunga  Mountains  at  tiie 
town  of  Turgu-Formos  (6000  inhabitants). 

Among  the  population  of  Moldavia  are  many  WaUachiane,  Armeoians, 
Greeks^  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Hungarians.  T^  mass  of  the  peo|^  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  the  Busso-Greek  Ohuroh ;  but  the  Hungarian  part 
of  the  popiUation  is  Catholic.  The  revenue  of  Moldavia  is  stated  to 
be  about  0,370,000  piastres. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  grsat  dsvastalioBB  by  the  sevetal 
hordes  which  invaded  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  a  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  descended  from  the  Roman  settlers,  retired  to  the  west 
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of  the  Oarpatbiaii  Hoontaina.  About  the  middle  of  the  13bh  century 
a  colony  of  the  same  inhabitants  re-occupied  the  country,  under  a 
ohieftain  called  Bogdan,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the 
natives  3o^^nia.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants,  who  call  them- 
selves Boomoon,  consists  of  Latin  with  an  admixture  of  Slayonio. 
Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Slavonic  tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  ciJled  'voyvodes'  (a  Sla- 
vonic term  which  signifies  military  leader),  were  often  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  but  also  frequently  asserted  their  independenca, 
until  they  submitted  to  the  protection  of  the  Turks  in  1536,  under 
the  voyvode  Boydan.  The  sultan  granted  to  Moldavia  his  protection, 
for  wblch  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  voyvodes  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  principal  olergj  and  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  their  election 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultan,  who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to 
settle  there.  The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  subjects,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  without  being 
accountable  to  the  Sublime  rorte.  No  inhabitant  of  Moldavia  was 
to  be  summoned  bv  the  Turkish  government  to  Constantinople  or  any 
part  of  the  Turldsn  dominions  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

Moldavia  was  exposed  to  several  wars  which  were  carried  on  between 
Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  latter  country  had  an  old  claim  on  the 
principality,  which  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  1711  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  electing  the  voyvodes, 
and  nominated  to  that  dignity  the  Greek  princes  of  the  Fanar  (the 
name  of  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople).  The  princes,  called 
also  '  hospodars,'  governed  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  composed 
of  12  members  appointed  by  the  prince  every  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  entitles  him  to  a  per- 
manent seat  The  laws  were  administered  according  to  a  code  framed 
after  that  of  Justinian.  There  were  a  great  many  offices,  several  of 
which  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  national 
army  was  composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppressive  as  the  monopoly 
of  trade :  several  articles,  as  wheat,  timber,  and  cattle  were  exported 
to  Constantinople,  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  current  market-price.  As 
the  hospodars  were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  the  Turkish 
officers,  and  as  they  also  sought  to  enrich  themselves,  the  country  was 
ground  down  by  a  most  oppressive  taxation. 

Peter  the  Great  in  1710  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  Moldavia.  Moldavia  was  occupied 
Dy  the  Russians  in  1739,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade. 
By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk  Eainarji,  in  1774, 
Bussia  obtained  the  right  to  intercede  with  the  Porte  in  favour  of  the 
above-mentioned  principalities.  The  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
January  9, 1792,  confirms  all  the  privil^es  of  the  two  principalities, 
and  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  to  the  Sultan  of 
tribute  for  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812)  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth,  was  ceded  to 
Kussia,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two  principalities  were  con- 
firmed, and  a  release  from  tribute  again  granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Moldavia, 
which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipsilanti  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  the 
Heteiists,  or  Greek  patriots ;  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  escape 
to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Turkish  troops,  which  occupied  both 
the  principalities,  committed  great  excesses.  This  led  to  many  demands 
on  the  part  of  Bussia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty 
of  Akerman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829  it  was 
stipulated  **  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead  of  for  seven  years,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested  with  their  dignity  for  life '" 
that  the  hospodars  should  administer  the  internal  government  of  their 
provinces,  with  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
two  countries  by  treaties  or  hattisherifs  (ordinances  of  the  sultatt),  nor 
shall  their  administration  be  disturbed  by  any  command  tending  to 
the  violation  of  those  rights ;  that  the  Turks  ^ould  evacuate  all  the 
fortified  points  and  cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  that  no 
Turks  should  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  principalities ;  that  the 
principalities  should  be  relieved  from  all  those  contributions  of  com, 
provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they  were  formerly  bound  to 
furnish  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople  and  the  victualling  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Danube;  and  that  forced  service  from  labourers 
ahould  be  abolished.  In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turks  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  those  rights,  the  principalities  are  bound,  independently  of 
the  annual  tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. Moreover,  upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  the  hospodar,  the 
principality  where  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province.  A 
Bussian  genera],  Kisseleff,  administered  the  provinces  from  1832  to 
1834,  when  Michel  Sturdza  was  elected  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  He 
governed  tranquilly  till  April,  1848.  At  this  date  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  originated  in  France  reached  Jassy,  whose  inhabitants 
demanded  a  new  constitution.  The  hospodar  put  down  the  move- 
ment^ but  nevertheless  resigned  his  power.  In  June  1849  Gregory 
Ghika,  a  native  boyard,  was  elected  hospodar,  not  however  for  life, 
but  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  according  to  an  article  of  the  convention 
of  Balta  liimani  concluded  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  May  1, 1849. 


At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  in  1853  a 
Bussian  army  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  advanced  to  the 
Danube  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Bulgaria  and  marching  upon 
Constantinople.  Bepidsed  from  the  Danube  in  Little  Wallachia,  and 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  bravery  of  the  Turks  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  general,  Omer  Pasha,  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  river  from 
Wallachia,  they  crossed  the  Danube  near  Galata  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
and  after  seizing  the  fortresses  of  the  Dobrudscha  advanced  to 
attack  SiUstria,  which  they  bombarded  for  forty  days.  On  the  arrival 
of  French  and  English  troops  at  Varna  for  the  support  of  the  sultan, 
the  Bussians,  after  losing  vast  numbers  of  men,  raised  the  siege  of 
Silistria,  recroased  the  Danube,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
evacuated  the  principalities,  which  were  immediatelv  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  army.  During  the  Bussian  occupation  the  hospodars  retired 
from  their  states,  but  returned  with  the  Austriana.    [Wauaosia.] 

MOLFETTA.    [Babi,  Tbblvla  dl] 

MOLIKA.    [Castilla  la  Nubva.] 

MOLITEBNO.    [Basiuoata.] 

MOLLEN.    [Lausnbdbq.] 

M0L03SI,  a  people  of  ancient  Bpiru9,  who  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  that  coimtry  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Arachtus,  and 
extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Their  principal  town 
was  Ambracia.     [Efirus.] 

MOLSHEIM.    [Bhiit,  Bab.] 

MOLTON,  SOUTH.    [South  Moltoit.] 

MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes  to  the  western 
coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  includes  the  islands  from  which 
apices  are  obtained,  and  several  others.  The  principal  of  them  are 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Ceram,  Gilolo,  Booro,  Waigiou,  Zula,  Mangola,  Ooby, 
Batchian.  Several  of  these  islands  are  noticed  in  separate  articles  in 
this  work,  Ambotna,  Banda,  Booro,  Cbbam,  &o.  The  present  article 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  group. 

Surface^  SoU,  dfc, — Nearly  aS  the  Moluccas  are  mountainous,  and 
some  of  tiiem  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet. 
The  rocks  of  which  tibey  are  composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic 
nature,  and  there  are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  in  action.  These 
volcanoes  seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  and 
continues  southward  through  the  Kurules,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
inclosing  the  eastern  shores  of  Aaia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  burier. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these 
volcanoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic  barrier, 
which  skirts  Eastern  Aaia  on  the  south,  and  proceeds  from  the 
Moluccas  westward  through  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  Java,  where 
it  terminates.  Like  other  volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  these 
islands  is  very  rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a 
great  degree  of  fertility;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very  steep 
acclivity,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbours  for  every  kind  of  vessels. 
Except  where  the  declivity  is  too  steep,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests,  containing  a  great  variety  of  trees,  valuable  aa  timber  or 
for  cabinet-work. 

Climate. — ^As  none  of  these  islands  is  more  than  9  degrees  from  the 
equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round,  but  the  heat  is  not 
excessive,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  small  size  and  the  uninter* 
rupted  continuance  of  the  monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the 
year.  The  seasons  are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The 
rainy  season  begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon ;  for  while  Uie  north-east  monsoon  and  fair  weather  prevaU 
in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between  Sumatra  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows  from  north-west  and  west  in  the  seas 
surrounding  the  Moluccas.  During  this  wind  the  rains  fall  in  torrents, 
but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  The  rainy 
season  is  also  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day  heat  during  that 
time  varies  between  89"  and  95'';  the  extremes  are  77°  and  100% 
or  somewhat  more.  The  rains  cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May« 
when  the  wind  settles  in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more 
temperate.  Bains  however  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmos- 
phere contains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater,  but  hardly 
exceeds  12  degrees. 

Productions. — The  agricultural  productionB  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not  cultivated,  but  im- 
ported, though  not  in  great  quantities.  The  common  food  of  the 
people  is  derived  from  the  sago-palm,  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests 
and  also  in  plantations.  Fish,  wUd  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of 
food.  The  productions  raised  for  exportation  to  Europe  are  cloves 
and  nutmegs;  edible  birds'-nests,  sea-slugs  (trapang),  and  shark-fins 
are  sent  to  China.  A  smaU  quantity  of  gold  is  ahw  exported,  as  well 
as  birds  of  paradise,  which  visit  these  islands  from  New  Guinea  and 
the  Arroo  Islands,  where  they  breed.  The  fertility  of  the  soU  and  the 
climate  favours  the  growth  of  all  tropical  products;  turtle-shells, 
motherK)f-pearl,  honey,  bees'-wax,  ambergris,  sandal-wood,  and  various 
kinds  of  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  f uraiture  are  to  be  had,  but  the 
jealous  spirit  of  the  Dutch  has  hitherto  excluded  all  European 
veasels  but  their  own  from  the  islands,  and  consequently  the  articles 
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named  and  many  others  are  neglected.  When  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  Moluccas,  they  obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables, 
and  timber. 

Inhabitants, — These  islands  are  inhabited  by  two  races,  the  lialays 
and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  possession  of  the  coasts,  where 
they  cultivate  the  ground  or  gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They 
are  Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of 
foreign  words,  and  Dr.  Leyden  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or 
Molucca  language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have  been 
extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  still  maintain  their  ground 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  lai^er  islands.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Australia. 
They  are  described  as  an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

IHvision. — The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to  some  hun- 
dreds, of  which  however  many  are  small  and  uninhabited.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups  :  the  Gilolo  Group,  or  Moluccas  proper ; 
the  Coram  Group ;  and  the  Timor  Laut  Group.  The  Gilolo  Grouip  is 
the  most  northern,  and  extends  from  2"*  S.  lat.,  to  3**  K.  lat.,  and 
contains  the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian,  Ooby,  and 
Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying  between  and  about  them, 
among  which  the  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important 
In  figure  Gilolo  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Celbbes,  being 
composed  of  four  long  peninsulas,  which  radiate  from  a  common 
centre  near  1°  N.  lat.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  may 
be  220  or  280  miles,  and  its  surface,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000 
miles.  The  northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high 
mountains,  and  are  densely  wooded ;  the  southern  attain  only  a  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  chief  products  are  sngo,  cucoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits, 
edible  birds'-nests,  pearls,  gold-dust.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared.  Manufactured  goods,  opium,  cbina»  and  iron  are 
imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  island  is  divided  into  several  petty 
states ;  the  chief  town  is  Gilolo,  or  Jilolo,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  to  the  north-east  of  Ternate.  The  sea 
between  Gilolo  and  Celebes  ia  called  the  Molucca  PoMoge,  Morty 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  said  to  have 
good  harbours.  Mandioly ,  Batchian,  and  TawcUy  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  narrow  straits  which  afford  good  anchorage.  They 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  are  governed  bv  their  own  sovereign, 
to  whom  also  the  island  of  Ooby,  or  Paulo  Oiy,  belongs.  The  la«t- 
mentioned  island  is  very  little  known.  The  iBlands  of  Ternate  and 
Tidor  are  small,  being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  circuit,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess  the 
greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes.  The  island  of  Waygiou,  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  sometimes  reckoned  among^  the  Moluccas. 
It  lies  a  little  south  of  the  equator,  and  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of 
131°  E.  long.  The  island  is  stated  to  be  fertile  and  populous  and  to 
have  good  harbours.  It  extends  east  and  west  with  two  deep  inden- 
tations on  its  northern  and  southern  shores  near  the  centre  of  the 
island ;  the  northern  inlet  forma  the  bay  of  OSSftk  (0°  1'  8"  S.  lat, 
ISO**  43'  E.  long.).  Farther  east,  but  on  the  north  shore  idso,  w 
another  harbour.  Port  Boni,  sheltered  by  an  island.  Waygiou  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  centre,  the  shores  and  some  other  parts  are  marshy. 

To  the  Gilolo  group  belong  two  smaller  groups  Wing  farther  north- 
west The  eastern  group,  called  the  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of 
three  islands  of  some  extent,  Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at 
Leron,  in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consirts  of  a  larger 
island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island  is  about  70  miles 
long :  through  its  central  part  runs  *  ridge  of  high  moimtains,  whidi 
terminates  on  the  north  in  an  active  Tolcano. 

The  Ceram  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3"  and  5°  S.  lat, 
and  comprehends  the  two  large  islands  of  Cxram  and  BooRO,  and 
among  the  smaller  ones,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  them  are  Amboyna 
and  Banda  islands. 

The  Timor  Laut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least  known.  It 
consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and  the  Kbt,  or  Ki,  Islakos, 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Timor  Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and 
25  miles  wide^  mountainous  and  wooded.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  nearly  in  7°  60'  &  lat,  181"*  20*  E.  long.  Timor  Laut  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Urge  island  of  Timor,  which  lies  considerably 
to  the  west  and  is  one  of  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands.  The  island  of 
Arroo  [Arroo],  lying  farther  east^  is  also  sometimes  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

Ilistory.^The  Portuguese  arriyed  at  the  Moluccas  in  1610,  and  had 
hardly  begun  to  form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalhaens 
arrived  from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of  the  islands,  which  lasted 
for  several  years.  The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  from  the  Portuguese 
about  100  years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  cloves,  they  formed  numerous 
small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of  them,  by  which  they  kept  the 
petty  sovereigns  in  subjection,  and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled 
to  extirpate  ail  the  spice-trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In  1796  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  and  kept  them  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens, when  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch.    The  British  agam 


took  possession  of  them  in  1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have 
abandoned  a  few  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  maintain 
their  hold  more  or  less  upon  all  these  islands.  In  June  1853  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Dutch  chambers  by  the  government  for  opening 
the  trade  in  spices';  and  making  four  free  ports — Ternate,  Amboyna, 
Banda,  and  Ejgelie.  At  the  last-named  place  British  TesaeLs  trading 
to  China  call  for  water  and  provisions,  and  it  lies  on  the  track  to 
Australia.    That  the  bill  was  made  law  we  are  unable  to  say. 

(Forest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Stavorinus,  Voyages;  Delano, 
Voyages  and  Travels  ;  Crawfurd,  ffistory  of  the  Indian  Archipdago  / 
Hogendorp,  Ooup  dP(Eil  swr  Java,  fte.) 

MOMBAS  is  a  sea-port  town  situated  on  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  4**  4'  S.  lat, 
39°  38'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mombas  Island, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  6  miles  long  and 
3  miles  wide.  The  island  is  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad  ;  the  two 
straits  which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile  across. 
The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1635  on  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
The  town  is  not  large ;  it  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
which  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  The  former,  which 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Arabs. 
Some  free  coloured  people  and  slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the 
Black  Town.  The  population  probably  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000, 
and  the  town,  it  is  said,  has  fallen  into  decay. 

Vasco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well  received, 
but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Francisco  de  Almeida  in  1506.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nunho  da  Cunha  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants,  and  was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  till  1631,  when  the  king 
of  the  country  retook  it,  and  put  all  the  Christians  t-o  death. 
Since  then  European  vessels  seldom  visit  this  part  of  the  ooast^  the 
government  of  Mombas  having  more  than  once  seized  such  vessels 
when  they  put  into  the  harbour  for  provisions.  In  1720  Mombas  was 
in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat,  who  lost  it  afterwards  by  a 
rebellion  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  the 
town,  which  then  placed  itself  under  British  protection,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  independence.    It  is  governed  by  an  Arab  sheikh. 

MOMPOX.    [New  Grakada.] 

MONA.    [Anqleset  ;  Man,  Lslb  or.] 

MO'NACO,  the  Principality  of,  a  smtdl  state  in  the  Western  lUvien 
of  G^noa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns  of  Monaco  and  Mentone,  and 
the  vUlage  of  Roccabruna,  with  a  small  territoxy  about  five  miles  in 
length  along  the  ooast^  between  Nizza  and  Yentimiglia,  and  extends 
inland  about  three  miles.  The  coimtry  is  rocky,  but  produces 
oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  and  oil.  The  town  of 
Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep  naked  rock  rising  above  the  sea-coast,  is 
fortified,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels.  MenJtone,  farther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  fertile  land  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  north  winds, 
and  planted  with  olive-  and  lemon-trees :  it  has  a  warm  southern 
climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  church. 

Since  the  14th  century  the  principality  of  Monaco  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Genoese  family  of  Grimiddi,  imder  the  protection  of 
France  and  of  the  Genoese  republic.  It  is  now  imder  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  prince  resides  half  the  year  in  Paris  and 
the  other  half  in  Monaco.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  handsome 
villa  near  Mentone.  The  Sardinian  troops  took  military  possession  of 
Monaco  and  Mentone  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848-9, 
and  we  believe  that  the  principality  has  been  since  purchased  by  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  The  name  of  Monaco  is  derived  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoeous  ('  solitary '),  which  stood  on  the  rock 
where  the  town  now  stands.    [See  Suppliubnt.] 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  county  Tyrone,  E.  by  Armagh  and  Ijouth,  S.  by 
Meath  and  Cavan,  and  W.  by  Fermanagh.  It  lies  between  63"  64'  and 
64*"  25'  N.  kt,  6°  33'  and  7**  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  37  miles ;  from  east  to  west  it  is  23  miles.  The  area 
is  600  square  miles^  or  319,767  acres,  of  which  286,886  acres  are 
arable,  21,686  acres  uncultivated,  6816  acres  in  plantations,  304  acz^s 
in  towns,  and  6167  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  was 
200,442 ;  in  1861  it  was  141,813. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  CorMMmicaiioinM, — The  northern  part  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Blaokwater,  the  soutiiem  part 
to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  Glyde,  and  the  western  part  to  the 
basin  of  the  Erne.  The  general  surface  is  hilly,  the  hills  being  for 
the  most  part  detached  and  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner.  The 
Slieve  Beagh  range,  of  which  the  chief  summit  is  1254  feet  high, 
extends  along  the  north-west  boundary  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 
The  portion  of  the  county  lying  south-east  of  that  range  is  a  com- 
paratively  lerel  tract,  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  plain, 
of  Ireland.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  series  of 
heiffhts  lying  east  and  west,  and  connected  with  the  Fews  Mountains 
of  Armagh.    Mullyash,  on  the  border,  is  1034  feet  high,    llie  division 
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of  the  county  soatli  of  these  heights,  doping  on  the  west  towards 
Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  Irish  Sea,  is  divided  by 
•everal  eminences,  of  which  the  principal  is  Crieye  Hill,  886  feet  in 
height.    Patches  of  bog  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  county.  The  filackwater  has 
about  10  or  12  miles  of  its  course  along  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
where  it  receives  several  streams  from  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains. 
The  Fane  rises  not  far  from  Castle  Blayney,  and  flows  south-east, 
partly  upon  and  partly  within  the  border,  for  about  12  miles,  before 
it  eaters  the  county  of  Louth,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  Qlyde  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a 
course  parallel  to  the  Fane ;  the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde,  and  a 
much  more  considerable  stream,  has  about  13  miles  of  its  course  along 
the  southern  boundary.  The  Finn  is  the  most  important  of  the 
stt*eamB  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Moun- 
tiins,  and  has  about  20  miles  of  its  course  within  the  county.  The 
Ulster  Canal,  which  unites  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough  Erne,  crosses 
the  county  in  a  south-west  direction  near  Monsghan  and  Clones.  Its 
length  within  the  county  is  about  20  miles. 

The  loughs  are  numerous,  but  all  of  them  are  small.  Huckno  or 
Baritic  Lougfa,  near  Castle  Blayney,  is  the  largest  It  is  of  very  irre- 
gular form,  about  8  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile  wide : 
it  contatas  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river  Fane  runs  through 
it  Lough  Inner,  on  the  south-west  border  near  Rockcorry,  is  about 
8  miles  long,  exceedingly  narrow,  and  of  very  irregular  form.  Lough 
Kmy,  near  Kmyvale,  and  Glaa  Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaslough,  in 
the  noi>them  port  of  the  county ;  Lough  Leesborough,  between  Rock- 
corry and  Newbliss,  and  Lough  Long,  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
the  western  parts ;  the  White  Lough  and  Corfin  Lough,  near  Ballybay, 
in  the  central  parts ;  Lough  Egish,  or  Eglish,  Lough  Avaghon,  and 
Lough  Bawn,  near  Ballytrain,  in  the  southern  part ;  Lough  Ballyhoe 
(through  which  the  Lagan  runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county, 
and  Lough  Boss,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muckno 
and  Inner. 

There  are  numerous  good  roads  in  the  county.  The  principal  line 
is  that  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  Carrickmacross,  Castleblayney, 
and  Monaghan.  A  branch  road  runs  from  Carrickmacross  to  Monaghan 
by  Ballybay.  Other  roads  lead  from  Carrickmacross  to  Dundalk,  from 
Castleblayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh,  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh, 
and  from  Monaghan  by  Clones  to  Cavan.  A  road  from  Dublin  by 
Cootehill  (Cavan)  passes  through  Clones,  and  joins  the  Londonderry 
mail-road  at  Omagh  in  Tyrone. 

Geology,  Mintralogyt  Ao, — The  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  great 
central  field  of  Ireland  occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The 
Slieve-Beagh  Mountains  are  compoMd  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  the 
ealp  series  of  this  formation.  The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  on  the  southern  border,  belongs  to  the 
transition  formation,  which  occupies  an  extensive  district  in  the  east 
of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  The  rocks  consist  of  grauwacke 
slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint-slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende 
slate,  schistose  porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  On  the 
southern  border  is  a  small  coal-field,  not  wrought,  resting  on  a  tract 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  patch  of 
new  red-sandstone,  which  contains  a  valuable  deposit  bf  gypsum. 
Escars,  or  low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Thoee  near  Tyhallon,  not  far  from  Monaghan,  are  composed  entirely 
of  jasper,  quurtz,  agates,  and  argillaceous  sand.  Limestone  of  great 
variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quarried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable 
freestone  for  building.  A  fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve- 
Beagh  Mountains,  is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes. 
Ironstone  is  found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of 
slates  or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found  to  a  small 
extent  Some  potters'-clay  is  found,  and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — North-west  winds  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  These  bring  frequent  rains  from  the 
Atlantic  up  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  rendering  the  climate  exceedingly 
moist  The  evil  however  is  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  numerous  valleys.  The  soil  of  the 
county  varies  much,  but  ia  mostly  a  strong  deep  loam  resting  on  a 
firm  subsoil  of  clay,  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.  In  the  elevated 
parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty.  The  lowlands  are  generally  wet  and 
moory,  especially  in  the  north-west,  near  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains. 
The  western  side  of  the  county  has  a  soil  naturally  wet,  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  The  southern  extremity  consists  of  rich  and 
productive  land.  Hie  most  fertile  part  of  the  county  is  the  central, 
including  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  Cremome,  and  Dartree.  The 
barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a  tillage  district  except  some  'rough 
grazing '  in  the  mountains,  on  which  some  young  cattle  are  kept : 
there  is  no  grazing-land  in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle. 
The  occupations  are  almost  wholly  agricultural.  Spade  husbsndry  is 
much  practised.  Flax,  from  its  improved  culture,  is  increasing  greatly 
in  quantity  and  value.  The  culture  of  wheat  and  of  green  crops  is 
extending.    The  manufacture  of  linen  is  reviving. 

In  1853  there  were  152,404  acres  under  crop ;  of  which  2519  acres 
grew  wheat;  78,587  acres  oats;  4962  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and 


beans;  23,926  acres  potatoes;  8305  acres  turnips;  2664  acres  mangold- 
wurzd,  carrots,  vetches,  and  other  green,  crops;  17,392  acres  flax; 
and  14,099  acres  were  in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  the  plantations 
covered  8007  acres,  yieldmg  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  flr,  mixed  timber, 
and  fruit  In  1852,  on  19,338  holdings,  there  were  10,258  horses, 
5110  mules  and  asses,  64,621  cattle,  9830  sheep,  18,716  pigs,  10,072 
goats,  and  263,099  head  of  poultry.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live 
stock  here  enumerated  was  553,9387. 

Divirions  and  Toumi. — The  coun^  is  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  in 
the  united  sees  of  Armagh  and  Clogher.  It  is  divided  into  flv« 
baronies — Cremome,  central  and  east;  Dartree,  central  and  west; 
Famey,  south;  Monaghan,  central;  and  Trough,  north.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Monaqh^v,  Clones,  Castlbblatnet,  and  Cabbick- 
MA0B08S,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

BdUyhay,  or  BaUibay,  population  1617,  a  well-built  town,  9  miles 
S.  from  Monaghan  and  86  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  contains  a  neat 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, several  endowed  schools,  a  public  librarr,  a  market-house,  and 
district  dispensary.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on;  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  bleach-fields.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Fairii  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  are  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  ^m^a2^  a  small 
post-town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater, 
8  miles  N.  from  Monaghan,  is  a  neat  clean  place  consistin|^  chiefly  of 
one  street  The  general  employment  is  weaving,  There  is  a  large 
flour-mill  on  the  stream,  as  also  a  mill  for  working  iron,  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  spades  and  shovels.  A  catUe  fair  is  held  monthly. 
Oladough,  a  neat  and  thriving  market-town,  6  miles  K.E.  by  N.  from 
Monaghan,  on  the  margin  of  a  bieautiful  lake  called  Glaa  Lough,  or  Given 
Lake.  The  town  oontains  the  parish  church  of  Donagh,  and  a  district 
dispensary.  Flax-spinning  and  .weaving  are  carried  on.  Gray  marble  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  market  every  Friday  for 
com  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  every  month 
except  Febmary.  Newhliu,  population  481,  a  small  market-town  9  miles 
S,W.  from  Monaghan  and  71  i  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road, 
consists  of  a  single  street  of  good  width,  containing  houses  of 
respectable  appearance.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building  recently 
erected.  There  are  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  neat  mai'ket- 
house,  a  dispensary,  and  a  school  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  There  is  a  well-attended  market  on 
Saturday,  chieflv  for  pigs  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  every  month.  Bockoorry,  population  316,  a  small  market-town 
'9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  I'iresbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a  neat  market-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  The  town  belongs  to  Baron  Cremome,  by  whom 
the  neighbourhood  has  been  much  improved.  ScoUkoun,  in  the 
baron V  of  Dartree,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  parish 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  In  the  nei^bourhood  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  embankment  called  Worm  Ditch,  which  has 
been  traced  several  miles  from  this  point 

The  county  of  Monaghan  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  assizes  are  held  in  Monaghan,  and  quarter-sessions 
there,  and  at  Carrickmacross,  Castleblayney,  and  Clones.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  eight  places.  The  county  court-house  and  jail 
are  in  Monaghan,  and  there  are  bridewells  at  Carrickmacross,  Castle- 
blayney, and  Clones.  The  county  infirmary  \m  in  Monaghan.  There 
are  fever  hospitals  at  Carrickmacross,  (Clones,  Monaghan,  Bockcony, 
and  Trough ;  and  dispensaries  in  fourteen  places.  A  savings'  bank  is 
eatablished  in  Monaghan ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1853,  was  18,128/.  13s.  llci.  The  constabulary  force  con- 
sisting of  208  men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Monaghan. 
The  county  is  divided  into  4  police  districts  comprising  24  stations. 
In  September  1852  there  were  141  National  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  7014  male,  and  5862  female  children. 

Eiitory  and  Antiquitiei, — In  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo- 
Normaiis,  Henry  IL,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster  on  John  de  Courcey, 
that  chieftain  overran  various  parts  of  the  province  in  1177,  and 
built  castles  to  secure  his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the 
district  of  Famey  in  this  county,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  Mac- 
Mahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  gained  his  confidence.  MacMahon 
subsequently  demolished  the  castles,  and  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
De  Courcey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
risen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom  Talbot^ 
lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  brought  into  the  king's  peace.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Monaghan  was  constituted  a  shire  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  assembled  at  Dublin  in  1568.  The  country  how- 
ever still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  in  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  MacMahons.  In  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  some  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  the  earl  In  the  rebellion  of  1641 
Monaghan  came  early  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  struggle,  no  events  of  particular  interest 
occurred  in  it  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  sharp  conflict  took 
place  at  Glaslough,  in  which  ^e  Protestants  were  victorious. 

There  are  no  feudal  remaius  of  iuipoi-tance  iu  the  county.    The 
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ehief  eeolesiastical  antiquity  ia  tlie  ruin  of  the  abbey  of  CloQes, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century.  At  Clones 
there  is  a  round  tower  still  entire,  and  at  Inniskean,  near  the  eastern 
border,  there  is  one  less  perfect  in  its  form,  but  remarkable  for  having 
the  door  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Baths  and  other  earth^works  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  A  singular  structure  consisting  of 
several  aputments,  arched  with  flat  stones  nicely  fitted  together,  and 
inclosed  within  a  wall  of  similar  materials,  was  a  few  years  since 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  under  a  hillock,  about  8  miles 
from  Monaghan.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abode  of  ancient 
huntem,  and  to  have  been  covered  for  concealment  with  the  earth 
which  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  its  erection. 

KONAGHAN,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Honaghan, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  in  64*  16'  N.  lat,  C"  58'  W.  long ,  distant  by 
road  76  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  town  is  goverued  by  a  pro- 
vost^ 12  free  burgesses,  and  a  body  of  freemen.  The  population  in 
1861  was  3484,  besides  640  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Monaghan 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
112,789  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  49,032. 

The  three  principal  streets  of  tho  town  meet  in  a  central  square 
called  the  Diamond.  The  town  is  lighted,  and  the  streets  are  paved 
ahd  well  kept.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  modern  gothic  structure. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian,  and  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
Diocesan  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  number  of 
aoholars  in  1851  was  34.  There  are  several  National  and  Endowed 
schools.  The  county  court-house  is  a  handsome  modem  building  in 
ihe  centre  of  the  town.  The  county  infirmaty  occupies  an  elevated 
site  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  county  jail  is  on  the  north 
ride.  A  well-built  n^arket-house  stands  in  the  principal  square.  There 
are  also  a  linen-hall,  an  infantry  barrack,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  cairied  on.  The 
Ulster  Canal  connecting  Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  passes  near 
the  town,  and  facilitates  its  trade  with  Belfast,  The  assizes  and 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  tofm.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  1st  Monday  of  every  month.  The  principal  market-day  is  Monday ; 
markets  for  agricultural  produce  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday.  Monaghan  obtained  a  charter  from  James  I.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament^  but  was  disfranchised 
at  the  Union. 

MONAN'8,  ST.    [Futeshiri.] 

MONASTEREVAN.    [Kildare.] 

MONCAO.    [Entbb  Doubo  e  Minho.] 

MONCONTOUR.    [CdTES-DU-NonD.] 

MONDEGO.    [Portugal.] 

MONDOSeDO.    [Galicia,  Spanish.] 

MONDOVL     [CONL] 

MONDRAGON.    [Basque  Peovinobs.] 

M0NE8TIER,  LE.    [Alfeb,  Hauteb.] 

MOKEYMORE.    [Londokdbbrt,  County  of] 

MONFEBRATO,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Piedmont,  which  com- 
prises the  country  drained  by  the  Tanaro,  and  extends  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Many  parallel  offsets 
branch  off  in  a  northern  cnrection,  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tanaro ;  and  the  intervening  v^leys  are 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  Gesso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  Ellero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide,  the  Erro, 
and  the  Orba,  all  of  whioh  join  the  Tanaro  above  Alessandria,  below 
which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po.  North  of  the  Tanaro  another 
range  of  hills,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  Uie  mount 
of  Supei^  opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  tiiat  of  the  Tanaro.  The  greater  part  of 
this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro,  went  by  the  name  of 
Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High  Monferrato,  south  of  the 
Tanaro,  and  Lower  Monferrato,  between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po.  The 
principal  towns  of  Lower  Monferrato  were  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale, 
and  Valenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqui,  and 
Alba.  It  is  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  ooni,  wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  cattle. 
The  wines  of  Monfeirato  are  the  best  in  northern  Italy;  the  muscat 
of  Asti  is  particularly  esteemed. 

Monferrato  gave  the  title  of  Marquis  to  an  ancient  family,  descended 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony,  fh>m  the  11th  century  till  the 
time  of  Charles  Y.,  when,  the  male  line  becoming  extinct,  the  marqui- 
sate  fell  to  the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  On  the  death  of  Francesco  Gon- 
saga  in  1612,  without  male  issue,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  daimed  the 
inheritance ;  this  led  to  a  war  between  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua, 
in  whioh  Spain  and  France  took  part,  and  which  was  not  concluded 
till  the  peace  of  Cherasco  in  1630,  when  the  territory  in  dispute  was 
divided  between  the  dukes  of  Mantua  and  Savov.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  the  Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  Uie  whole  of 
Monferrato.  This  territory  is  now  divided  among  the  provinoes  of 
Acqui,  Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  MoirDovL 

MONFLANQUIN.    [Lot-et-Gabonite.] 

MONGHIR.    [HnrDUSTAjr.] 

MOKGO'LIA  {Mcngolittan),  'the  Country  of  the  Mongols,'  compre- 
hends a  vast  extoit  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  between  38*  and 
€8*  K.  lat,  84''  and  124""  E.  long.  Ita  length  from  east  to  west  exceeds 


1700  miles,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south,  between  100'  and 
110°  E.  long.,  1000  miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length 
it  narrows  to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1,200,000 
and  1,300,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  Siberia^  E.  by  Mand- 
shooria,  S.  by  China  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansu 
and  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pelu. 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Gobi 
(Ta-Gobi),  whioh  stretches  across  the  oountry  south-west  and  north- 
east from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Konsu  to  the  Dalai 
Kor,  near  the  boundary  of  Da-uria,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
200  miles.  The  Gobi  is  the  worst  part  of  the  oountry,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being  very 
scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spots.  Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level, 
but  at  great  distances  from  one  another  the:^  are  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  treee,  and  the  water, 
which  is  only  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surCsce  is  bracki^ih. 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country, 
which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  considerable  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  most  southern  point  of 
Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoang-ho,  about  38'*  X. 
lat,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It 
is  covered  with  wood,  and  called  Alaahan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.  Near 
42*  N.  lat  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle, 
and  it  is  then  called  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Onghian  Oola  by  the 
Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  chain  continues,  between  41*  and  42* 
N.  lat,  about  COO  miles,  when  it  again  turns  north,  though  less 
abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a  north-by-east  direction  from  42*  to  55* 
N.  lat  under  tne  name  of  Ehing-khim  Oola.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  mountain  range  seems  to  be  at  the  point  whec^  it  turns  north- 
ward, and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow-line, 
and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  which  skirts  this  range  along  its  western  and 
northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to  a  distance  of  between  50  and 
100  miles,  has  a  broken  surfaoe,  the  hills  rising  to  some  height  above 
the  vallevs  and  small  pluus.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water,  but  trees 
occur  only  in  Isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  is  con- 
siderable, and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  which  blow  with  great 
force  over  the  desert,  it  is  nearly  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used 
as  pasture-ground  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  of  the  Inshan  Mountains  the  country  exhibits  fertile  valleys 
and  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as  the  place  where  the 
Hoang-ho  River  turns  southward :  this  fertile  tract  is  included  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tche-U  and  Shan-si  But  the  tract  farther 
west,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
partakes- strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of  Mon- 
golia ;  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  taking  its  name  from  a 
Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great  division  of  the  Tshakhar 
Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  oovered  with  hills  composed  of  loose 
sand,  mostly  without  water,  and  entirely  destitute  of  treea  But  the 
numerous  depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not  proved 
successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the  Mongols  and  their 
herds ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  adjacent 
agricultural  districts  of  the  neighbouring  provinoes  of  Shen-ai  and 
Kan-si,  the  great  Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from 
east  to  west  from  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-ghia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-khan  Oola, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Hai,  or  the  Tellow  Sea, 
from  which  it  .is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Leao-toug,  is  called  Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly 
onl^  applied  to  the  tract  north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho, 
which  resembles  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  ia  less  inter- 
sected by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
fertility ;  but  south  of  the  Sira  Muren  the  country  contains  numerous 
meadows  clothed  with  rich  grass,  and  agriculture  has  been  introduced 
here  by  the  Chinese,  who  send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are 
condemned  to  transportation.  A  great  part  of  it  serves  only  as  pas- 
ture-ground. Great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghae.  The  most 
southern  district  of  this  country  is  traversed  by  an  o&et  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Mountains,  which  branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the 
peak  of  PetshS)  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Hoang- 
nai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous  shores  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this  range  are  abundantly  watered,  but 
the  northern  side  is  bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  souiiiem 
is  overgrown  with  pine,  fii:^  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and  ia 
the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are  tigers  and 
leopuxls.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive  hunting-ground  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the  royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was 
visited  by  Lord  Macartney  and  described  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  Staunton. 
The  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of 
great  fertility  and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is  very  populous. 
Besides  several  sznall  towns,  it  contams  the  large  town  of  Quan-tshing. 

The  oountry  which  extends  along  the  north-westem  side  of  the 
Ta-Gobl  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part, 
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which  is  tmyersed  hj  the  caravan  road  from  Eiaohta  in  Siberia  to 
Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently 
broken  by  hills  and  isolated  ridges ;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts 
contain  rich  pasture^^und*  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is 
scarce.  In  aavanoing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher,  and  .the  valleys  | 
or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower,  till  near  the  boundary- 
line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  mountains, 
which  run  in  a  continuous  chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  which  is  known  uuder  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola. 
[Alta.1  Mountains.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gobi,  seems  on  an 
average  to  be  about  150  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river  Selenga  and 
its  numerous  upper  branches.  Here  also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  the 
Onon,  two  laige  livers,  which  by  their  uaioa  form  the  Amur.  [Amur.] 
This  country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions  of 
Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists,  who  resides  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and  is  called  Eootookhtu.  It 
forms  a  separate  government  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general 
governor,  oidled  'vang,'  or  'kiun-vang,'  as  well  as  the  lieutenant, 
called  'amban/  resides  in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo.  This  town 
is  built  in  a  small  plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains 
ajainst  the  northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the 
most  common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly  brought 
to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  farther  north.  Its  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  7000,  of  which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or 
persons  belonging  to  the  ecdeaiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ; 
but  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  dep6t  for  the  (|oods 
intended  for  the  trade  with  Siberia^  and  also  for  those  Chinese 
productions  and  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in  the  parts  of 
Mongolia  farther  to  the  west  Many  of  the  Mongolian  princes,  whose 
tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gobi  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are 
obliged  to  roaide  in  this  town,  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known 
to  the  Chinese  governor,  who  is  a  Mandahoo,  and  commonly  a  relation 
of  the  emperor.  Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  i  amoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Khalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact  be  called  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town  of  Mai-mat-shin  is  on  the  very  boun- 
dary-line of  Siberia,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.    [Kiaghta.] 

Of  the  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84'  to  96* 
£.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ean-su,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  geography  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsinghoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to 
it.  Its  western  part  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near 
ibs  western  extremity  is  connected  with  the  Altai  Mountains,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irtish.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oola,  is 
commonly  called  on  our  maps  the  Great  AltaL  It  seems  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  9V  £.  long. ;  for 
farther  east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in  the 
desert  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of  this  range  seems 
to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  exten- 
sive sterile  plains.  The  great  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it 
reachee  the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  The  Irtish  is 
the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably  runs  160  miles  before 
it  falls  into  Lake  Zaizan.  Another  large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls 
into  Lake  Kisilbash,  which  has  no  outlet  The  country  between  the 
Ektag  Oola  and  the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  appears  to 
be  traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and  west 
Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other  part  of  Mongolia, 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert,  especially  towards  the  east,  but 
towards  the  west  the  tracts  of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less 
interrupted  by  sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  sdl  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  having  any  outlet 
The  most  northern  is  the  Upsa  Nor,  which  receives  from  the  east  a 
considerable  river,  the  Tes,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  Teke 
Aral  Nor,  to  the  southsouth-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  receptacle 
of  Uie  Djabekan,  a  river  whoss  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  600 
miles.  In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tenesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The  mountain  range  which 
divides  the  last-mentioned  tract  from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river 
Tes  is  called  the  Tangnoo  Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments,  the  govern- 
ment of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassutai,  the  boundary-line  between  them 
running  near  92°  £.  long.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  Eobdo,  not 
far  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Teke  Aral  Nor :  the  capital 
of  the  latter  is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2900  houses,  and  to 
be  regularly  built  Caravans  pass  from  it  to  Uiga  and  to  Chma,  and 
its  commerce  seems  to  be  considerable.  Nothing  is. known  of  Kobdo. 
A  general,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town, 
a  Mandshoo  by  birth,  who  ha<9  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  country ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  militaiy  and  civil 
authority. 

As  the  whole  surface  of  Mongolia*  with  the  exception  of  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Ta-Gobi,  is  more  than  3000  feet  elevated  above  the 
6ea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast  plains,  to  which  the  compara- 


tively low  ranges  of  mountains  along  its  northern  border  cannot  afford 
shelter  against  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  the  climate  is 
much  colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Altai  range  west  of  Lake  Baikal  No  month  in  the  year  is  free 
from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  nearly 
insupportable,  on  account  of  the  want  of  trees  and  the  sandy  surfaoe 
of  the  country.  Sudden  and  great  changes  in  the  temperature  are  ci 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous 
herds  which  pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
even  after  a  fall  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and  serves  to  nourish 
the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  is  comparatively  small,  and  much  less  than  that  which  annually 
covers  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air ;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  where 
it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  A 
little  millet  is  grown  In  a  few  sheltered  places  between  high  hill% 
which  attract  the  moisture.  Bain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains,  especially  about  Urga.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent, and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and  frequently 
£>r  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the. Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of 
camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  numerous  on  the  more 
hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boundary  of  China ;  there  are  none 
in  the  GobL  Asses  and  mules  ai'e  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  China. 
Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais,  or 
wild  asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl 
are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts.  In  some 
places  the  desert  is  covered  with  small  stones,  among  which  several 
kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chalcedony,  agate,  onyx,  jade^ 
camoUan,  &c.,  which  are  collected  by  the  Chinese. 

InhabitanU. — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and  constitute 
the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  diffused  over  the  extent 
sive  table-lands  of  Central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern  or 
Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Kalmucks.  All  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have»  from  time  immemorial,  led  a 
nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  without 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  countriee  they  inhabit  being  entirely  unfit  for  agii- 
culture,  with  the  exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Balcash,  thence  to  the  Hoang-ho, 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  Ninghia;  from 
this  place  it  follows  the  Great  Wall,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  it  runs  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Nonui  and  Songari  in 
Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Baikal.  The  whole  country  encompassed  by  this  line  is  in  possession 
of  the  Proper  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  some  plains  between  the 
Ektag  Altai  and  Lake  Balcash,  which  are  occupied  by  Kalmuck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  al^o  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  especially  in 
the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-Bo,  and  about  Lake 
Kookoonor,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet,  where  they  are  called 
Khor-Katshi  Mongols.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the  same  language,  and 
admit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  nation,  and  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations,  the 
Tshakhar,  Khalkhas,  and  Sunuit  The  Tshakhar  inhabit  the  best 
part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the  tract  which  skirts  the 
great  Chinese  Wall  on  the  north,  and  extends  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a 
distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  walL  They  obtained  the 
full  confidence  of  the  court  of  Peking  by  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the 
Mandshoo,  before  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
oonauest  of  China.  The  Khalkha,  or  Khalkhas  Mongols,  occupy  the 
nor^em  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 
They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  emperor  to  avoid  destruo- 
tion  in  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Oeloth  Kalmucks  in  168S. 
The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  between  the  Tshakhar  and  Khalkhas, 
or  that  part  of  Mongolia  through  which  the  Ta-Gobi  extends.  They 
are  less  numerous  and  poweiful  than  their  neighbours,  and  lesa 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  They  submitted  to  the  Mandshoo  when 
the  Tshakhar  joined  them  in  1634. 

The  Mongols  however  have  a  literature,  which  they  ot^  to  the 
Chineae,  and  which  oonsists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chinese  books, 
and  a  few  original  historical  works,  especially  the  history  of  their 
great  hero^  Gtongis  Khan. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  26  tribes,  called  '  aimak.'  Bach 
of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince,  except  the  Khalkhas,  who 
constitute  one  aimak,  but  are  governed  by  four  hereditaiy  princes, 
called  'khan.'  All  four  claim  a  descent  from  Gen^is  Khan.  Elach 
aimak  has  its  territoiy,  in  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds. 
The  order  of  society  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  the  noblemen 
are  called  '  taidshis.'  The  Mandshoo  have  introduced  among  them  a 
military  division,  according  to  which  the  whole  nation  forms  1S5 
burners,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  regiments  and  companies. 
Each  Mongol  is  bound  to  serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  ISth  to  his 
60Ui  year.  The  Mongols  are  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Li-fan- 
yuen,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  lu4  iuotltuted  for  th«i4  • 
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ciril  government,  resident  at  XJrga,  and  two  military  govemmenta,  at 
UliasButai  and  Eobda  All  their  princes  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed 
tribute  as  a  token  of  their  dependency,  bat  it  is  small,  and  they 
receive  ten  times  its  amount  back  in  presents,  given  to  them  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  services  and  fidelity.  A  few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  their  princes  also  are  always  married  to  a 
princess  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  thus  are  more  closely  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  emperor.  By  these  means  the  court  of  Peking 
keeps  the  unruly  and  warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in 
which  it  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the 
Mongols  bear  to  the  Chinese. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  nation,  after 
having  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a  century,  can  bring  to  the  field 
500,000  warriors  ;  and,  as  each  male  is  a  warrior,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  whole  population  does  not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

The  Mongols  have  been  sometimes  strangely  confounded  with  the 
Tartars,  and  Mongolia  is  called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  No  two 
nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct,  though  both  are  addicted 
to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  the  Turki 
race,  from  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended.  Personally  they 
are  a  noble  and  intrepid  race  (though  animated  by  fierce  passions  and 
addicted  to  plunder  and  robbery),  observant  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, and  all  believers  in  Mohammed.  They  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  same  striking  features  of  the  finely-formed  and  light-coloured 
Caucasian  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  Mongols,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  characterised  by  a  i^ort  stature,  dark  yellow  colour,  flat 
nose,  strong  cheek-bones,  large  and  prominent  ears,  and  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  beard.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern 
countries  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and 
to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs,  Kalmucks,  and  other  roving  tribes  that  the 
name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted.  Addicted  to  the  same  nomadic 
manner  of  life,  and  equally  fond  of  horse  and  cattle  breeding  with  the 
Tartars,  they  wander  In  quest  of  pasturage  over  their  boimdless  plains, 
carrying  with  them  their  whole  stock  of  property,  and  even  their 
houses,  which  are  placed  upon  wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Thus  thev 
leave  scarcely  a  ti'ace  of  their  former  residence  in  the  places  which 
they  abandon.  Contending  for  temporary  pasture-grounds,  or  pro- 
pelled by  urgent  necessity,  those  innumerable  crowds  of  MongolSy 
though  naturally  faintheuted  and  cowardly,  have  often  invaded  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  distinctive  names  of  Mongols  and  Tartan  did  not  become 
known  until  after  the  conquests  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  honoured  his 
Mongols  with  the  pompous  title  of  '  Koekae  Mongho^,'  or  Celestial 
People ;  whereas  the  conquered  Turki  hordes  were  called  Tributaries, 
or  Tatars,  as  the  word  should  be  more  correctly  written.  Gengii 
Khan,  bom  in  1168,  became  the  chief  of  a  petty  Mongol  clan  in  the 
ISth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  first  overcome  the  neighbouring 
hordes,  he  soon  united  the  numerous  wandering  tribes  into  a  conquer- 
ing nation,  and  successively  subdued  the  greatest  pai-t  of  Aioa.  His 
son  Oktai  followed  him,  under  the  title  of  Great  Khan,  and  was 
equally  successful.  In  their  expeditions  to  the  west,  the  Mongol 
armies  advanced  even  to  Hungary  and  Silesia;  so  that  after  the 
dreadful  battle  of  Wahlstadt  (1241)  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  northern  provinces  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and 
Germany.  The  Mongols  (Khalkhas),  under  their  khan  Kublai,  con- 
quered all  China,  and  remained  in  possession  of  that  country  for  a 
century.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  vast  empire 
gradually  split  into  several  independent  sovereignties,  till  it  was  once 
more  united,  and  even  considerably  enlarged  in  the  direction  of 
Hindustan,  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  after  whose  brilliant  career 
(1335-1405)  the  Mongol  empire  slowly  dissolved.  In  the  year  1519  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Timur,  Zehireddin  Mohammed  Baber,  founded  a 
new  monarchy  in  EUndustan,  erroneously  called  the  Mogul  empire. 
Being  himself  of  Turki  origin,  Baber  not  only  wrote  his  interesting 
'Memoirs'  in  the  purest  Turki  dialect,  but  often  censures  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  deprarity,  perfidy,  venal  character,  and  cowardice 
of  the  Mongols. 

(Timkowsky;  Pallas;  Klaproth;  Staunton,  Aecomt  of  an  Bmhauy 
to  China;  M*Leod,  Narratitfe  of  a  Voyage  to  the  TdlowSea;  Bitter, 
Erdkunde  von  Atien  ;  Abulghasi  Behadurkhan,  ffistot-ia  Mongolorum  tt 
Tatarorum;  Hiillmann,  Cfeschichie  der  MongoUn,) 

MONISTROL.    [Loire,  Hautb.] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Munnow. 
in  61*  48'  N.  Ut,  2"  42'  W.  long.,  distant  129  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  5710.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
Is  mayor;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of  Newport  and 
Usk,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
Monmouth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  83  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  92,427  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,348. 

Monmouth  appears  to  be  the  Blestium  of  the  Roman  Itineraries. 
It  was  in  early  times  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  to 
maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Serem  ard  the  Wyo,  nnd  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Wt- Uh.    The  town  was  at  one  iwsriod 


surrounded  by  walls  and  by  a  moat  on  the  sides  which  are  not 
protected  by  the  river:  one  gate  still  remains,  but  the  walls  have 
been  demolished.  A  remnant  only  is  left  of  the  castle.  Monmouth 
Castle  was  the  favourite  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  his  son  Henry 
BoUngbroke,  afterwards  Henry  lY. ;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  V., 
who  was  thence  called  Hari^  of  Monmouth.  Charters  were  granted 
to  the  borough  by  Edward  Yl.,  and  by  subsequent  sovereigns.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  has  a  tower  which  dates  from  about  the  14th 
century,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  spire.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A 
district  church  has  been  opened,  which  is  a  restoration  of  a  curious 
edifice  of  early  Norman  date.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  Jones's  Charity  school  and  almshouses.  The 
Haberdashers'  Company  of  London  are  trustees  for  Jones's  charity. 
The  town  possesses  a  dispensary  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court 
is  held  here.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  there  is  a  great  market  or  fair 
for  cattle.  Three  fairs  are  held  annually.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  timber  and  iron.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  Wye  with 
coracles.  Monmouth  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  tourists. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  abounds  with  old  castles,  abbeys, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Wye 
is  here  twj  beautiful. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  English  county,  lying  between 
51"  29'  and  51'  59'  N.  lat,  2*  39'  and  8*  17'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  W. 
and  N.W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock,  N. 
and  N.E.  by  Herefordshire,  E.  by  Gloucestershire,  and  S.  by  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  sestuary  of  the  Severn.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  a  point  in  the  Black  Mountsdns  on  the  north,  to  the  Ck>ldcliff 
Headland  on  the  south  coast  is  31  miles :  its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  point  where  the  Wye  enters  the  county  on  the  east  to  a  little  west 
of  Tredegar,  is  28  miles.  The  area  is  576  square  miles,  or  368,399 
statute  acres.  In  1841  the  population  was  184,368;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  157,418. 

Coast-Une  and  Swface. — The  coast-line  extends  22  miles  along  the 
nstuaiy  of  the  Severn,  and  a  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between 
the  mouths  of  tiie  Wye  and  the  Rumney.  The  only  indentation 
within  this  distance  is  uiat  formed  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Usk,  which 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  up  to  the  town  of  Newport. 
The  coast  is  exposed  to  the  h^h  sprhig-tides  which  rush  up  the 
Severn  from  the  Bristol  (Thannel,  rising  at  Newport  to  40  feet,  and  at 
Chepstow  sometimes  to  60  feet,  the  highest  tidal  altitude  reached  in 
Great  Britain.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  east  and  west  of  the 
Usk,  consists  of  two  extensive  levels,  called  respectively  the  Caldecot 
and  Wentloog  Levels,  which  are  protected  from  the  wash  of  the  sea 
by  vast  sea-walls  and  earth-works,  and  are  under  the  control  of  a 
Court  of  Sewers.  Tlie  Caldecot  Level  is  diversified  by  the  hiU  and 
headland  of  Goldcli£ 

The  district  north  of  the  Caldecot  Level,  and  between  the  Usk,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Munnow,  is  in  parts  undulating,  but  generally  presents 
an  irregular  hilly  surface,  rising  here  and  there  into  bold  bluff<,  and 
diveimfied  by  wooded  knolls  and  deep  shady  dells.  This  part  of  the 
county  is  famous  for  its  soenery,  which  is  greatly  set  oflf  by  a  back- 
ground of  mis^  mountains  on  the  north  and  west,  by  numerous 
primitive  churches,  half  concealed  by  dusteriug  ivy  or  the  shade  of 
aged  yews,  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  feudal  strongholds  and  grand 
ecclesiastical  structures,  and  on  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  graceful 
windings  of  the  Munnow  and  the  Wye.  The  most  northern  part  of 
the  county  consists  of  a  long  narrow  projection,  formed  by  offshoots 
from  the  Black  Mountains  of  Brecknockshire,  inclosing  between  their 
dark  and  lofty  ridges  two  wild  and  secluded  glens,  one  of  which , 
watered  by  the  Gruny  Yawr,  forms  the  chief  portion  of  a  detached 
part  of  Herefordshire,  ci^ed  the  Ffwddog:  the  more  eastern  glen 
called  the  Yale  of  Ewias,  and  celebrated  for  its  romantic  mountain 
scenery,  is  watered  by  the  Honddu. 

South  of  the  glen  of  the  Gruny  Yawr,  and  about  4  miles  N.W. 
from  Abei^venny,  is  a  remarkable  peaked  mountain  1856  feet  high, 
called  the  Fen-y-Yal,  or  Sugar-Loa£  At  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  K 
from  the  Sugar-Loaf,  is  a  much  more  wild  and  rugged  height,  called 
Scyrryd  Yawr,  or  Holy  Mountain,  1498  feet  high,  on  the  north-eastern 
point  of  which  formerly  stood  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Archangel 
MichaeL  North-east  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  commanding  the 
finest  scenery  of  the  Munnow,  is  Graig  HilL 

From  the  west  side  of  the  Yale  of  Crickhowell,  hi  Brecknookshire;, 
and  at  a  little  distance  finom  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk,  a  high  range  of 
hills  enters  the  county  west  of  Abei^venny,  and  after  running  for  a  few 
miles  south-south-east,  sweeps  gradually  round  to  the  south-west, 
terminating  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rumney,  a  little  west  of  New- 
port In  the  northern  part  of  the  chain,  is  the  Blawrenge  Mountain, 
1720  feet  high.  This  ridge  lies  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  South 
Wales  mineral  field,  and  between  it  and  the  Rumney,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  are  several  lower  chains  of  hills^  inclosing 
vales  watmed  by  small  riven,  which  converge  upon  the  Usk,  near 
Newport  All  this  western  district  is  dotted  with  iron  and  ooal 
works. 

liydrogvapliy  and  CommuHtcatiotu.— The  principal  rivers  of  Mon- 
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mouthahire  are  the  Wye,  the  Uak,  the  Runmey,  the  Ebbw,  the 
Sirhowy,  the  Ayon-Llwyd,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  fint  enten  Monmouthshire  at  a  detached  portion,  the 
pariah  of  Welsh  Bidmor,  of  which  it  forms  the  western  and  southern 
boundary ;  thence  it  flows  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Gloucester,  until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  pariah  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  diatanoe  it  divides  Herefordshire  from 
Honmouthiihire :  it  then  enters  Monmouthshire,  and  flowing  past 
the  town  of  MoHmouth,  it  again  at  Redbrook  becomes  the  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth  in  the  nstuaiy  of  the 
Severn.  Sea^going  vessels  work  up  to  Chepstow  bridge.  The  tide 
ascends  the  river  as  far  as  Tintem,  5  or  6  miles  higher  up.  Above  Chep- 
stow the  Wye  is  navigated  by  trows  or  heavy  barges  which  are  dragged 
by  gann  of  men  over  the  weirs  and  rapids  that  occur  in  the  river 
above  Uie  tide-way.  It  is  the  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Mon- 
mouthshire that  ia  most  frequently  viaited  by  tourists ;  and  the  whole 
extent  from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  From 
Tintem  to  Chepstow  the  river  flows  between  high  and  steep  banks 
crowned  with  woods,  and  on  approaching  the  Windcli£^  a  bold  clifi^ 
800  feet  high,  it  sweeps  past  a  fine  range  of  rocks  called  the  Bannagor 
Crags.  Tintem  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Europe, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  England,  is  the  gem  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Wye.  The  Utk  entere  Monmouthshire  about  8  miles  west  of 
Abergavenny,  flows  near  that  town,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
couoty  past  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caerleon,  and  Newport^  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  Jlumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  pointy  and  flowing  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  divides  it 
from  Glamorganshire,  imtU  it  fialls  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The 
Mhw  is  formed  by  the  Ebbw-Vach  and  the  Ebbw-Yawr,  two  small 
streams  that  rise  within  the  Brecknockshire  border,  and  flowing  south- 
south-east  unite  their  waters  a  short  distance  above  Crumlin.  From 
this  point  the  Ebbw  flows  south  past  Crumlin  and  Newbridge^  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sirhowy,  on  the  right  bank,  whence  it  runs  south- 
east past  Baaaaleg,  entering  the  Wentloog  Level,  through  which  it  flows 
by  a  very  winding  channel  into  the  sastuary  of  the  Usk.  The  Sirhowy 
also  riaes  in  Brecbiockahire ;  it  enters  Monmouthshire,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Tredegar  iron-works,  and  flows  through  a  long  vale  west  of 
the  Ebbw,  in  a  general  south-south-east  direction  to  within  about  a 
mile  of  its  junction  with  the  Ebbw :  through  this  distance  its  course 
is  eastward.  The  Avwi-Liwyd  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Blawrenge  Mountain,  and  flows  south-south-east  through  a  vale 
studded  with  iron-works  and  intersected  by  tramways  and  inclined 
planes,  to  Pontypool;  hence  its  course  is  due  south  to  Llantamam 
Abbey,  when  it  turns  eastward,  and  joins  the  0sk  on  the  left  bank  at 
Caerleon.  The  Mvmmao  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hatterel 
Hills,  in  Herefordshire,  near  the  village  of  Dorston.  After  a  south- 
south-east  course  of  about  15  miles,  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  this 
county  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  after  separating  the  two  counties  for  a  considerable  distance,  it 
enters  Monmouthshire  about  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Monmouth, 
passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the  Wye.  There  is  good  fishing 
in  all  these  streams.  The  Wye  and  the  Usk  are  both  famous  for  their 
salmon.    A  canal  runs  from  Newport  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponty- 

g>ol,  thence  to  the  west  of  Abeigavenny  and  up  the  Vale  of  Usk  to 
recknock.  The  Crumlin  Canal  branches  from  the  former  between 
Newport  and  Malpas,  and  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebbw  to 
the  village  of  Crumlin.  In  connection  with  these  canals  are  many 
tramroads  and  railways,  having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of 
great  length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  various 
works. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  common  roads.  The  principal 
are  the  following — the  road  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent  to  Newport, 
and  thence  to  Cardiff;  that  from  Chepstow  to  Monmouth  and  Here- 
ford ;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  to 
Brecon  and  Caermarthen.  The  South  Wales  railway  from  Swanaea 
to  Gloaceater  enters  Monmouthshire  a  little  east  of  Cardiff,  and 
passes  through  Newport  and  Chepstow,  where  it  croasea  the  Wye  by 
a  bridge  of  peculiar  construction.  [Chepstow.]  Its  length  in  the 
county  is  about  28  miles.  The  Western  Valleys  railway,  formerly  a 
tramroad  belonging  to  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  company,  was 
adapted  in  1850  to  passenger  traffic ;  it  passes  through  Riaca,  Aber- 
cam,  Newbridge,  and  Crumlin,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Nant-y-cdo  iron- 
works near  Blaina;  and  has  a  branch  to  Ebbw  Vale.-  The  Newport 
and  Pontypool  railway  forms  part  of  a  continuous  line  from  Newport 
to  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Cheater.  Numerous  tramways  from 
the  coal-mines  and  iron-works  convei^ge  upon  Newport,  and  the  quays, 
wharfs,  and  staiths  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk,  to  the  south  of  that 
town. 

Soil,  CUnuUe,  «S!C,—ln  the  vales  of  Wye  and  Usk,  and  m  many  of 
the  southern  parishes,  the  crops  are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  rain.  In  the  moim- 
tainous  portion  on  the  north-west,  little  wheat  is  grown;  oats  and 
barley  form  the  principal  grain  crops.  In  the  fertile  Vale  of  Usk, 
the  Yale  of  Wye,  and  the  northem  and  eastern  diatricta  generally, 
wheat  ia  the  principal  crop.  Orchards  are  seen  in  favourable  situa- 
tions ;  the  hills  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak-coppice.  The 
levels  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel  consist  partly  of  a  black  and 
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sterile  peat,  but  chiefly  of  an  alluvial  loam,  which  is  productive  either 
as  pasture  or  meadow,  or  under  tillage. 

Otology  and  Mineralogy, — That  put  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,*  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red-sandatone 
formation.  At  Chepatow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferoua  limestone,  from 
the  coal-basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone,  which  forms 
the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the  strata  of  the  old  red-aand- 
stone  have  been  pierced  by  the  underlying  rocks  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-sandatone  formation.  The  district 
to  the  weat  of  the  supposed  line  consists  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
South  Welsh  coal-fidd,  skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  important  mineraU  in  this  county  are  coal,  limestone, 
and  ironstone.  There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  3  to  9  feet 
thick,  and  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  95  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal strata  lie  at  a  considerable  depth ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  them 
cannot  be  profitably  worked,  but  as  the  district  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  the  expense  of  sinking  shafts  is  avoided,  levels  for  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  mine  being  driven  into  the  side  of  the  hills.  Lime- 
stone is  burnt  extensively  for  building  purposes  and  manure,  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  reckoned 
that  about  a  ton  of  limestone  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  every 
ton  of  iron.  The  ironstone  of  this  district  is  an  argillaceous  ore, 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  in  detached  lumps  or  balls ; 
the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it  varies  from  18  to  55  per  cent 
The  principal  iron-works  of  Monmouthshire  are  the  Rumney,  Trede- 
gar, Sirhowy,  Ebbw  Vale,  Victoria,  the  British,  Pentwyn,  Beaufort^ 
Blaen-Afon,  Coalbrooke  Vale,  Blaina,  Bute,  Nant-y-Glo,  the  Varteg; 
Aberaychan,  and  Pontypool,  which  terminatea  the  mineral  range  in 
that  direction.  The  products  of  the  iron-worka  and  the  collieries  in 
Monmouthahire  are  anipped  almoat  entirely  at  Newport  The  area 
of  the  Monmouthahire  mineral  district  ia  estimated  at  89,000  acrea. 

DivinoTU,  Tounu,  Ac, — Monmouthshire  ia  divided  into  6  hundreds : — 
Abergavenny,  north-west;  Caldecot,  south-east;  Raglan,  central  and 
east;  Skenfrith,  north-east;  Usk,  central;  and  WeutloQg,  west  It 
contains  8  market-towns  —  ABEBaA.vKNN7,  Caerleon,  Chepstow, 
MoiTMOUTH,  Newpobt,  Ponttpool,  which  will  be  found  imder  their 
respective  titles,  and  Tredegar  and  Usk,  which  we  notice  here. 

Tredegar,  population  8305  in  1851,  about  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Abergavenny,  and  about  1  mile  from  the  Brecknockahire  border,  has 
risen  up  around  the  extensive  Tredegar  iron-works.  The  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  There  are  here  a  district  church,  and  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists;  aUo  schools  supported  by  the 
iron-works  company.  The  Ebbw  Vale  branch  of  the  Western  Valleys 
railway  has  its  terminus  near  Tredegar. 

Utik,  a  small  neat  and  clean  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  01  wy  and  the  Usk,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Mon- 
mouth, population  of  the  borough  1479  in  1851.  Usk  unites  with 
Monmouth  and  Newport  in  the  return  of  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  two  bailiffs, 
and  burgesses.  On  an  eminence  above  the  town  are  conaiderabla 
remains  of  the  castle.    E(evera]  ancient  encampments  are  near  the  tqwii. 

The  following  are  the  only  other  places  that  require  notice :  the 
populationa  are  thoae  of  1851 : — 

Caerwent,  population  of  the  pariah  420,  the  Roman  military  station, 
Venta  Siktmm,  and  afterwards  a  town  of  conaiderable  importance,  is 
now  a  poor  village.  It  ia  aituated  in  the  aouth  of  the  county,  at  « 
short  diatanoe  from  Caldecot  Caatle.  The  church  ia  partly  Norman, 
with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  The  chief  objects  of  intereat  are  the 
Roman  fortificationa,  which  remain  in  a  very  perfect  atate.  Roman 
coina  of  the  reign  of  Severua,  teaaelated  pavements,  and  fragments  of 
sculpture,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site.  About  4  mUes  N.  from 
Caerwent  Is  the  only  cromlech  in  Monmouthahire.  Newbridge,  aituated 
in  the  Ebbw  Vale,  11 4  milea  from  Newport  by  the  Weatem  Valleys 
railway,  ia  a  conaiderable  town  of  only  a  few  yeara  growth.  Higher 
up  the  vale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebbw,  ia  Crwnlin,  alao  a  rising 
place,  12  miles  by  railway  from  Newport,  with  which  it  is  also  con- 
nected by  canal.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  between  Chepatow  and 
Monmouth,  are — Broohweir,  a  buav  village,  in  which  ahip-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent :  lAandogo,  a  picturesque  village  of  white 
cottages  straggling  up  the  sides  of  a  hill  on  the  right  ba^  amongst 
noble  trees ;  near  it  is  a  -small  water&ll  called  the  Cleiadan  Shoots : 
and  Tintem,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  abbey. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  6  Poor- 
Law  Unions — Abergavenny,  Bedwelty,  Chepatow,  Monmouth,  New- 
port)  and  Pontypool  These  Unions  compriae  161  pariahes  and 
townahipa,  with  an  area  of  354,006  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
177,020.  The  county,  with  the  exception  of  4  parishes,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff  and  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth.  Two  members  of 
Parliament  are  returned  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Monmouth  and  the 
boroughs  coimected  with  it  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit;  the 
asaizea  are  held  at  Monmouth.  Quarter-seaaions  are  held  alternately 
at  Monmouth  and  at  Uak.  County  courts  are  held  in  Abergavenny^ 
Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pontypool,  Tredegar,  and  UsL 

History  and  Antiquitiet. — Monmouthahire  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures,  whose  capital  was  Caerwent  The 
Silures  were  reduced  by  Julius  Frontinus  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ; 
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fh>m  this  time  the  RomaiiB  occupied  their  countrj  until  A.D.  408, 
a  period  of  330  years.  During  tiie  Heptarchy  the  Saxons  and  the 
Welsh  princes  were  continually  at  war ;  the  Saxons  drove  back  their 
adversariesi  and  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  Wales  was  now 
divided  into  three  ptincipalities — Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheu- 
faarth.  Monmouthshire,  once  within  tne  limits  of  Dehenbarth,  after- 
wards formed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the  name  of 
Gwent>  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Morganwg;  or  the  kingdom  of 
Glamorgan.  Canute  entered  Gwent  in  1034,  and  defeated  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  the  English  occupied  ijie  castles  of  Monmouth, 
Chepstow,  and  Caerleon  before  the  Norman  Conquests  The  Norman 
barons  made  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and  were  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  subdued.  The  barons  held  these 
Sands  by  feudal  tenure  under  the  crown,  and  built  castles  and  towns. 
Henry  VIIL,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government 
of  the  lords  of  the  marches,  divided  Wales  into  12  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England. 

Two  Roman  roads  traversed  this  county  :  the  Via  Julia,  extendiug 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwards  to 
Neath;  and  Akeman-street,  running  eastward  from  Caerwent  over  the 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  which  antiquaries 
have  acknowledged  to  be  Koman  are — Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon),  Venta 
Silurum  (Caerwent),  and  Gobannium  ^Abergavenny).  The  county 
cootains  many  Roman  encampments  (called  caers  or  gaers),  and 
numerous  druidical  remains.  Of  this  last  class  of  antiquities  the  three 
stone  pillars  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Trelech  church,  a  i^ort 
distance  from  Llandogo,  are  the  most  famous. 

In  no  part  of  EngUind  are  to  be  found  remains  of  so  many  feudal 
castles  us  are  met  with  in  that  part  of  Monmouthshire  east  of  the  IJsk. 
Those  connected  with  the  chief  towns  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
before  referred  to.  In  Wentwood  Forest  or  Chase,  a  wooded  tract  of 
2200  acres  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  are  ruins  of  no  less 
than  five  castles,  and  there  were  originally  six.  But  the  grandest 
remains  of  tbia  kind  in  the  county  are  Raglan  Castle,  Caldecot  Castle, 
imd  White  Castle.  The  ruins  of  Raglan  Castle,  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Raglan,  on  a 

fentle  elevation  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Chepstow  to 
.bergavenny.  The  different  parts  of  the  building  present  specimens 
of  the  styles  that  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.  to  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  centurv.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645, 
Charles  I.  took  refuge  in  Raglan  Castle  for  two  months ;  and  this  was 
the  last  castle  in  England  that  defied  the  power  of  Cromwell.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  its  owner,  then  eighty-five  years  old,  defended 
it  against  Fair£ax  from  June  3rd  to  August  19th,  when  a  capitulation 
was  effected  on  honourable  terms.  Tlie  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  century  afterwards  used  this  noble  structure  as  a  quarry.  Enough 
however  stiU  remains  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  olden  grandeur.  Caldecot 
Castle,  partly  of  Norman  erection,  is  situated  near  Caerwent,  and  a 
little  to  the  left  of  New  Passage.  It  wss  long  held  by  the  Bohuns, 
earls  of  Hereford;  it  now  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
plan  is  rectangular,  with  round  towers  at  the  comers.  The  principal 
parts  remaining  are  the  grand  entrance  gateway,  the  hall,  and  the 
keep.  White  Castle,  a  gigantic  moated  ruin,  on  a  high  ridge  five  miles 
east  ftrom  Abergavenny,  is  a  place  of  immense  strength.  Part  of  it 
dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Its  massive  walls,  flanked 
by  huge  round  towers,  with  the  extensive  barbican,  remain  entire. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  this  county  are  Tintem 
and  Llanthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey  are 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  nine  miles  below  Mon- 
mouth. The  roof  and  tower  of  the  building  have  fallen,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  style  from  early 
English  to  decorated.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian 
monks  by  Walter  de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St  Maiy.  The  abbots 
and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  the  church  in  1268.  The 
whole  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Llanthony 
Abbey  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountam,  in  the  Vale  of  Ewias. 
The  abbey  was  cruciform,  and,  though  of  small  dimensions,  well 
proportioned.  The  building  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  in  a  style  of 
transition  from  Norman  to  early  English  architecture. 

RdigiouB  Worihip  and  Educatum. -— Accovding  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  for  1861  it  appears  that  in  March  of  that  year  there  were 
484  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of  which  159  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  126  to  five  classes  of  Methodists,  79  to  Baptists, 
61  to  Independents,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  6  to  Mormons.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  106,201.  The  number  of  d^ 
schools  was  295,  of  which  118  were  public  schools  with  10,120  scholars, 
and  177  were  private  schools  with  4096  scholars.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools  was  278,  with  26,622  scholars.  Of  literaiy  and 
scientific  institutions  the  county  contained  6,  with  744  members,  and 
1784  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Savinffi  Banks.— In  1863  Monmouthshire  possessed  6  savings  banks, 
at  Abergavenny,   Chepstow,  Monmouth,    Newport,  and  PontypooL 

?S?«^if\!?"^^?  ®^^8  ^  depositors  on  November  20tli  1853  was 
123,876/.  I2s.  lOd. 
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MONPAZIEPv.    [DORDOOWB.] 

MONPONT.    I  DoRDOOwiL  ] 

MONROE.    [MiOHiGAN.] 

MONROVIA.    [LIBIBIA.] 

MONS  {Berghen),  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  HaSnanlt,  is  tiiuated 
m  50*"  27'  N.  lat,  8**  59^  B.  long.,  on  the  river  Trouille  (by  whieh  the 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts),  88  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Brussels, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  from  Valenciennes,  and  has  26,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications  in  form  of  a  polygon  flanked  with 
14  bastions.  It  is  supposed  that  Mens  ooeupiee  die  site  of  the  Roman 
station  which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of 
the  orator,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Eburones,  Nervii,  and  other 
tribes  ('  De  Bell.  Gall.,'  y.  89-52).  About  A.D.  668  a  hermitage,  and 
then  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot;  and  some 
time  after  Alberic,  count  of  Hainault,  made  it  his  place  of  residence, 
a  circumstance  which  attracted  many  other  inhabitants.  The  town 
from  this  time  went  on  increasing,  and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it 
the  capital  of  Hainault  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century  Mons 
sustained  a  siege  i^inst  Hugh  Capet,  and  about  60  years  later  was 
again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  In  1290  the  city  was  enlarged, 
and  new  walls,  inclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built.  In  the  war  which 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault,  sustained  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  Mons,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  feU  into  his  hands 
in  1486.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mons  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture carried  on,  that  at  the  hour  when  the  workmen  left  their 
labour  the  streets  were  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  and  the  passing  of 
carriages  through  them  was  forbidden.  Manufactures  of  hardware 
were  also  pursued,  and  there  were  several  streets  wholly  inhabited  hy 
goldsmiths.  This  state  of  prosperity  was  out  short  by  the  exactions 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1569,  which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt 
Alter  some  resistance  they  capitulated,  and  many  were  driven  from 
the  city,  others  executed.  Mons  was  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  but  its  prosperity  had  passed  away.  In  1678  Mons 
was  invested  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Luxemburg,  but  the  siege 
was  nused  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  the 
city  was  again  assailed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  defended  with  the 
greatest  bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  and  nearly 
all  the  houses  were  in  ruins.  Mons  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They  occupied  it  again  in  1701, 
and  were  besieged  in  1709  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, to  whom  the  town  capitulated  24  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to  Austria : 
it  was  taken  sgain  by  the  French  in  1746,  and  reverted  to  Austria  onoe 
more  in  1748.  It  wus  taken  by  the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1732. 
In  1794  it  was  declared  part  of  France,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Jemappe  until  1814.  The  fortifications  were  greatly 
strengthened  in  1818.  The  east  side  of  the  town  is  protected  by  two 
large  ponds,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  can  be  inundated  by  means 
of  the  Trouille. 

Mons  is  entered  by  5  gates.  It  contains  76  streets,  besides  a  great 
number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part  wide,  dean,  and 
well  paved.    There  are  8684  houses,  with  a  population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St.  Waudru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Qothic 
architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  present 
building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1460,  was  not  finished 
until  1589.  There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  of  which  St 
Elizabeth's  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildings  of 
note  in  the  city  are: — the  town-hall,  built  in  1440;  the  tower  of  the 
castle,  built  on  the  site  of  Caosar's  Castrum  in  1662 ;  the  Palace  of 
Justice;  the  college;  the  military  hospital;  the  arsenal;  and  the 
theatre. 
^  Mons  has  several  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  soap-  and  starch- works, 
oil-crushing-mills,  saw-mills,  and  flour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  cutlery,  pins,  gloves,  and  small  wares  are  also  manu- 
factured. It  derives  great  advantages  from  the  numerous  productive 
coal-fields  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Steam-engines  are  employed  for 
draining  the  mines  and  for  lifting  the  coal,  which  is  lai^ely  exportal 
by  railway  and  canal  to  France.  There  are  about  400  pits  in  the  coal- 
field of  Mons,  in  which  over  26,000  persons  are  employed.  There  are 
extensive  bleaching-grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons.  The  town  is 
the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
active  trade  in  coals,  flax,  hemp,  grain  of  various  kinds,  mill-etouet*, 
horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Hainault  It  has  communication  by 
railway  with  all  parts  of  Belgium  and  France.  A  canal,  fed  by  the 
Haine,  which  passes  close  to  the  town,  runs  from  Mons  to  the  ScheKie 
at  Condd,  in  the  French  department  of  Nord;  it  was  cut  by  the 
French  between  1807  and  1814  for  the  more  ready  conveyance  of  coaL 
A  new  branch  has  been  recently  cut  from  this  canal  to  enter  the 
Schelde  lower  down,  where  both  banks  of  that  river  belong  to  Belgium. 
About  10  miles  south  from  Mons  is  Malplaquet,  where  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  fVench  in  1709,  but 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  men. 
MONSAUAS.  [Alemtbjo.] 
MONT-DAUPHIN.    [Alpi£S,  Hautm.] 
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MOKTDE.MARSAN. 


MONTEVIDEO. 


MONT-DE-MARSAN.    [Lawdw.] 
MONTS-D'oa    [Put-db-DAmb.] 

HONTLOUIS.     [PfRBNiiBS-ORUSrTALBlL] 

MONTAGNAC.    [HfeiuULT.] 

MONTALTO.    [Fbrmo.] 

MONTABGia    [LoiBET.} 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Franoe»  capital  of  the 
department  of  Tarn-et-Oaronne,  is  situated  on  the  Tarn,  in  44*  1'  6"  N. 
lat,  1*"  21'  17"  £.  long.,  ac  an  eleTation  of  318  feet  ahove  the  aurfaoe 
of  the  sea ;  82  miles  N.  from  Toulouse,  and  has  28,814  inhabitants  in 
the  commune. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1144  by  Count  Alphonse  of  Toulouse. 
In  the  religious  oontesta  of  the  1 6th  century  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  besieged 
it  under  Monluo  in  1580.  In  the  following  century,  beinflf  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  party,  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1621, 
and  did  not  submit  until  after  tiie  siege  and  capture  of  Boohelle  in 
1629.    Its  fortifications  were  soon  after  destroyed. 

The  gates  of  the  town,  the  only  remains  of  its  old  fortifications, 
are  of  elegant  architecture;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  dean, 
and  the  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  built  There 
is  a  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town  walks, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  Pyrenees,  are  very 
attractive.  The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are — the  fine 
old  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  and  the  bishop's  palace.  The  manuCac* 
tures  are  woollen*cloth,  kerseymere,  serge,  silk-stockings  and  broad 
silks,  starch,  and  cards  for  dreesing  woollen  goods;  there  are  also 
soap-houses,  potteries,  brandy  distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  dye-houses. 
The  town  has  a  good  corn-market,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year. 
The  navigation  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Oaronne  affords  ready  communi- 
cation with  Bordeaux.  The  town  has  a  theatre  and  a  public  library 
of  11,000  volumes.  Montauban  ii  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  it  has  theo- 
logical and  commimal  colleges,  a  Calvinist  theological  seminary,  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures. 

MONTAUBAN.   ^{Iixk-ke-Vilainb.] 

MONTBAZON.    [Indbb-bt-Loibe.] 
.    MONTBJfiLIARD.    [DouBa] 

MONTBfiNOIT.    [Doubs.] 

MONTBRISON.    [Loirb.] 

HONTCORNET.    [Aibnb.] 

MONTCUQ.    [Lot.] 

MONTDIDIER.    [Sommb.] 

MONTE  CASINO.    [Lavobo,  Tbbba  dl] 

MONTE  CATINL    [Fibbnze.] 

MONTE  GARQANO.    [Capitakata.] 

MONTE  SANT  ANGELO.    [Oapitabata.} 

MONTE  BOURG.    [Manohb.] 

MONTECHARL    [Brbbcu.] 

MONTEGO  BAY.    [Jamaica.] 

MONTELEONE.    [Calabria.] 

MONTELIMART.    [DRdMB.] 

MONTELOVEZ.    [Mexico.] 

MONTEMAR  0  NOVO.    [AtsirrBJO.] 

MONTEMOR  0  VELHO.    [Bbiba.] 

MONTENE'GRO  (Otema  Odra,  Black  Mountain,  so  called  from  the 
dark  forests  that  clothe  its  mountain  sides),  is  a  high  rugged  district^ 
forming  a  small  independent  state,  nominally  under  the  protection  of 
Austria,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Albania,  Herzegovina,  and  the 
Austrian  territory  of  Cattaro.  The  country  is  described  as  a  succession 
of  high  rugged  limestone  ridges  diversified  here  and  there  by  lofty 
peaks,  and  in  some  parts  looking  '  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  turned 
into  stone.'  The  highest  summits  of  the  region  are  between  5000  and 
6000  feet  higfau  The  mountain  sides  are  generally  clothed  with 
timber.  Between  the  ridges  high  valleys  slope  down  to  the  south-east 
drained  by  two  streams,  the  Sohinuea  and  the  Rioovcemovieh,  both 
affluents  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  The  area  of  this  mountainous 
district  is  stated  to  be  1481  squan  miles.  It  is  said  to  contain  about 
120,000  inhabitants,  a  fierce  SUvish  race,  which  has  always  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Turks.  They  are  described  as  hospitable 
to  stranger^  but  their  habits  of  savage  warfare  in  their  constant 
border  forays  with  the  Turks,  in  which  heads  are  cat  off  and  exhibited 
as  trophies^  prove  them  to  be  little  less  than  barbarians.  The  men 
are  idle  and  gossippiag,  except  when  on  their  plundering  excursiona 
The  women,  coarse,  muscular,  and  strong,  in  consequence  of  their 
unfeminine  occupations,  are  the  'beasts  of  burden'  in  Montenegro. 
The  Montenegrins  belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  they  were,  till  the 
accession  of  the  (sresent  ruler,  governed  by  a  '  vladika,'  or  prince,  who 
was  at  once  a  bishop^  a  judge,  a  legislator,  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  office  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Petrovioh ;  but  as  every 
vladika  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  could  not  marry,  the  suooession 
always  fell  to  a  nqihew  or  some  other  member  of  ^  £unily.  The 
present  ruler  of  Montenegro,  I^inoe  Danieli,  on  his  accession  refused 
to  be  consecrated  bishop,  with  the  view  of  founding  a  princely  house 
for  his  own  descendants.  He  rules  his  countiy  with  almost  absolute 
sway,  assisted  by  a  senate  of  twelve  memben. 

The  following  are  the  principal  valleys  of  Montenegro : — 1.  Eatunzka 
Nahia,  the  widest  and  most  central,  is  watered  by  the  Rioovcemovich, 
and  contains  the  capital,  Cettigne^  with  a  ooavflii^  the  rendeooe  of  the 


Greek  bidhop,  and  the  villages  of  Gnegnsi,  Xagneudo,  and  othera 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  the  centre  of  Montenegro. 
S.  Lieeanska  Nahia,  which  runs  north  of  and  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
contains  the  village  of  Dobro  and  some  hamlets,  8.  Czerniska  Nahia, 
the  southernmost  district  of  Montenegro,  a  long  narrow  valley  between 
the  Austrian  territory  on  the  west  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  mounts 
Giurgeyo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich),  and  Turkish  Albania  on  the  east  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  another  ridge),  contalus  several  villages, 
Ocinichi,  Optocichi,  Dobraceli,  &c. 

In  the  wars  of  Venice  with  the  Turks  the  Montenegrins  acted  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  former  power.  After  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1797 
Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805 
it  was  ceded  to  France;  but  before  the  French  garrison  could  reach 
that  district  the  natives,  joined  to  the  Montenegrins,  rose  in  arms  and 
occupied  Cattaro,  Castelnuovo,  and  the  other  towns.  This  served  to 
the  French  as  a  pretext  for  taking  forcible  poasesaion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  of  Ragusa;  but  the  Montenegrins  came  down  firom 
the  mountains  and  besieged  General  Lauriston  within  the  town  of 
Bagiisa.  A  desperate  war  ensued  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the 
French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lauriston,  and  Molitor,  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given ;  until  the  Fi-ench  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro, 
and  drove  the  Montenegrins  back  to  their  mountains.  ^ 

Since  1814  the  Montenegrins  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of 
Austria,  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  a  source  of  trouble,  on  account 
of  their  inoursionB  into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  tho  consequent 
complaints  of  the  Turkidi  authorities.  In  November  1852,  Prince 
Danieli,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Montenegrins,  captured  Uie  fortified 
Turkish  fort  of  Zabljak,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Scutari,  the  fisheries  of  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Montene- 
grins. In  some  petty  engagements  that  followed  the  Montenegrins 
were  victorious,  until,  in  consequence  of  their  outrages,  the  Turks 
blockaded  all  the  coast  approaches  to  their  country ;  and  on  the  land- 
side  Omer  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  stormed  the 
village  of  Grahovo,  and  occupied  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  country, 
confining  the  inhabitants  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  not  however 
before  l^ey  had  given  many  proofs  of  fearless  bravery.  The  pasha 
was  preparing  to  complete  the  conquest  of  this  troublesome  district 
when  Austria,  alarmed  at  seeing  so  near  her  frontier  a  laige  Turkish 
force,  which  contained  many  of  her  own  exiled  subjects,  interposed, 
and  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  at  the  end  of  February 
1853,  and  the  restoration  of  the  «to/iM  qw>. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Montenegro  is  not  very  fertile ;  it  pr<^ 
duces  fruits,  some  wine,  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  vegetables,  and 
has  good  pasturage  and  abundance  of  timber.  The  inhabitants  live  in 
800  villages  scattered  among  the  valleys,  Cettigne  is  the  capital  The 
climate  is  healthy.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
sh.ttgle.  Every  village  has  its  church.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs 
are  numerously  reared ;  mules  and  asses  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden ; 
Articles  are  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  backs  of  the«e 
animale,  carriages  being  unknown.    Fish  are  abundant     \8ci  Sufp.] 

MONTEPELOSO.    [BAsaiOATA.] 

MONTEREALE.    [Abbuzzo.] 

MONTEREAU.    [Sbinb-bt-Mabnb.] 

MONTEREY.    [Caufobnia  :  Mbxxoo.] 

MONTESCAGLIOSO.    [Basiuoata.] 

MONTESQUIEU-VOLVESTRE.    [Gabokkb,  Hatjw.] 

MONTET-AUX-MOINEa    [Allibr.] 

MONTEVIDEO,  or  SAN  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Uraguay,  in  South  America,  is  situated  in 
84''  W  &  hit,  Sa**  16'  W.  long.,  and  built  on  a  small  promontory, 
which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  its  harbour,  the  western  oonsiBting 
of  another  projecting  point  connected  with  a  hill,  from  whieh  the 
town  has  received  its  nama  It  is  130  miles  from  Cape  Santa  Mary, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La  Plata  River, 
and  opposite  the  town  the  river  is  still  70  miles  wide.  Its  harbour  is 
more  than  4  milea  long,  and  more  than  2  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow 
for  laige  vessels ;  it  ii  oJso  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  south-western 
winds^  which  blow  over  the  pampas  with  exceedingly  great  force. 
With  all  these  disadvantages  it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad 
SBstuary  of  the  La  Plata  River.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built, 
the  streets  being  wide,  straight,  and  intersecting  cm^  other  at  right 
angles;  they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses  are 
biiHt  with  taste,  and  have  flat  roofis  a2|d  parapets.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  the  apostles  San  Felipe  and  San  Jago,  is  not  distinguished 
by  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  other  public  buildings  of  note. 
Montevideo  is  a  very  healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  want  of  wood 
and  water.  The  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  collected  in 
cisterns  placed  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ;  but  there  are  also 
some  weUs  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  from  which  water  is  brought  in 
carte  tot  the  aiupply  of  the  town.  The  population,  which  before  1810 
is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  36,000  souls,  was  reduced  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  the  town  had  to  sustain  against  the  Brazilians,  to  15,000 
souls.  During  the  sway  of  General  Rosas  in  Buenos  Ayres  it  suflbred 
greatly  in  its  commerce  and  otherwise  by  the  long  irregular  siege  it 
sustained,  and  which  tenninated  only  on  the  downfid  of  Rosas.  The 
population  now  perhaps  does  not  exceed  12,000.  Its  commerce  has 
recently  been  increasing;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  republie 
of  the  Algcrine  Confederation,  and  the  jeabusy  of  Buenoe  Ayieii^ 
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prevent  it  from  attaining  any  oontinuouB  prosperity.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  Sie  produce  of  the  numerous  herds  of  the 
oountzy,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef,  butter,  tallow,  haiiv  and 
horns,  to  a  very  considerable  amount — between  5  and  6  millions  of 
dollars,  llie  imports  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactoiesy  hard- 
ware, flour,  wine,  colonial  produce,  sidt,  &c. 

MONTFAUCON.    [Loire,  Haute.] 

MONTFERRAND.    [Clermokt.] 

MONTFORT.    [Ille-bt-Vilaine  ;  SEnrE-BT-OiBB.] 

MONTGOMERY,  the  capital  of  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales, 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  conjointly  with  Pool,  or 
Welshpool,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mont- 
gomery, is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  in  52*^  Zi' 
N.  lat,  8"*  8'  W.  long.,  distant  168  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1248.  In  conjunction 
with  five  other  boroughs  Montgomery  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Montgomery  and  Pool  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with,  an  area  of  68,822 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,561. 

The  town  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of 
a  hilL  The  four  principal  streets  meet  in  tne  market-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  town  has  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  building, 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower  of  recent  erection.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  chapel  for  Calvinistio  Methodists,  a  Free  school  for 
20  boys,  and  another  school  with  a  small  endowment  The  town-hall 
is  a  brick  building,  with  a  market-house  undetneath ;  the  county  jail 
is  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions  is 
held  on  Thursday.  There  are  four  yearly  fiEdra.  The  borough  has 
returned  a  member  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  or  fortress  here, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  in  1092.  Both  were  almost 
immediately  captured  by  tiie  Welsh,  from  whom  they  were  taken  in 
1093  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle  was  given  up  by  the  governor, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  to  the  Parliamentarians.  It  was  after^ 
wards  dismantled  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
castle  stood  on  a  steep  eminence  on  the  north  of  the  town.  The 
remains  consist  of  part  of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  some 
portions  of  the  widls.  A  few  fragments  of  the  town  wall  remain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort ;  and  on  a 
neighbouring  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British  camp. 

MONTGOMERY.    [Alabama.] 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  lying  between 
52'  20'  and  62**  61'  N.  lat.  2'  59'  and  8*  66'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Denbighshire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Shropshire,  S.  by  Radnorshire,  S.W. 
by  Cardiganshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Merionethshire.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  755  square  miles,  or  483,823  statute  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  69,607 ;  and  67,885  in  1851.  More  than  half  of 
the  population  speak  only  Welsh. 

Surf<ice  and  Otology. — Montgomeryshire  is  an  inland  county,  and 
belongs  wholly  to  the  mountainous  tract  of  Wales.  A  large  portion 
of  it  ocnsists  of  wide,  bleak,  and  lofty  moorlands,  where  human 
habitations  are  wide  apart;  the  river  valleys,  especially  towards 
England,  are  low  and  warm,  and  clothed  in  many  places  with  luxuriant 
timber.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  confines  of 
Cardiganshire  and  Merionethshire,  which  is  drained  by  the  Dovey  and 
slopes  towards  the  south-west.  The  edge  of  this  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Severn  is  formed  by  an  oflfshoot  from  Plinlimmon,  which  joins 
a  branch  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains  that  screens  the  vale  of  the  Dovey 
towards  the  south-east,  and  by  the  crest  of  the  Berwyn  range,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  and  separates  the  feeders  of  the  Severn 
from  those  of  the  Dee.  From,  the  Breiddin  Hills,  which  form  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  are  partly  in  Shropshire^  an 
irregular  line  of  heights  runs  westward  past  Welshpool  and  Llanfair, 
near  which  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  joins  Uie  Iftanoh  of  the 
Berwyn  Jklountains  before  mentioned.  This  range  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Severn  and  its  feeder  the  Yymwy.  The  Breiddin 
Hills  are  distinguished  by  three  peti^,  on  one  of  which,  called  Craig-y- 
Breiddin,  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Lord  Rodney. 

The  south-eastern  border  is  occupied  by  the  heights  which  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  across  Clun  Forest  to  Rhayadir 
in  Radnorshire.  The  Berwyn  Chain  rises  to  the  height  of  2014  feet 
at  the  head  of  the  Tanat  on  the  northern  boundary ;  but  its  culmi- 
nating point,  Cader  Berwyn,  farther  east,  reaches  the  altitude  of 
2563  feet  The  Breiddin  Hills  are  about  1200  feet  high.  Kerry  Hill 
and  Llandinam  Mountain,  in  the  chain  that  skirts  the  Shropshire  and 
Radnorshire  border,  are  1895  feet  high.  Plinlimmon  is  partly  in  this 
county,  but  its  summit  (2463  feet)  is  just  within  the  border  of 
Caidigansbire. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  slate  rocks  which 
overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Wales.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
the  Breiddin  Hills,  which  are  composed  of  granite,  greenstone,  and 
conglomerate ;  and  a  small  tract  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  and 
.the  Yymwy,  where  the  new  red-sandstone,  or  red  marl  of  Cheshire 


and  Shropshire,  is  found.  The  mineral  treasures  are  not  very  abundant 
Lead  and  zinc  are  procured  from  mines  near  Llangynnog  in  the  hills 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Tanat ;  lead  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains, 
copper  in  Plinlimmon,  and  copper  and  zinc  between  LUnfyllin  and 
Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Millstones  are  quarried  in  the 
Breiddin  Hills;  stones  for  other  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plinlimmon ;  slates  of  rather  inferior  quality  at  Llangynnog  in  the 
vale  of  the  Tanat,  at  Llanwddyn  in  the  vale  of  the  Yymwy,  in  tho 
hiUs  near  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth;  and  a  little  coal  and  lime- 
stone near  the  border  of  Shropshire.  In  the  Plinlimmon  Mountains, 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  county,  are  wide  tracts  of  bog,  from 
which  peat  is  dug  for  fueL 

ffydrographyj  Communicationtf  Ac. — The  Severn  is  the  principal 
river  of  the  county ;  it  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlimmon,  and 
flows  east  about  12  miles  to  Llanidloes,  receiving  at  that  town  the 
Cly  wedog  and  a  number  of  small  brooks.  From  Llanidloes  the  Severn 
flows  north-east  in  a  winding  channel  about  38  miles,  past  Newtown 
and  Welshpool,  to  the  jimction  of  the  Yymwy,  a  litUe  below  which 
point  it  enters  Shropshire.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Severn 
which  lies  in  Montgomeiyshire  or  on  the  border  may  be  estimated 
at  51  miles. 

The  Yymwy  (spreading  river)  rises  on  the  north-west  border  near 
Bwlch-y-Pawl,  and  receiving  a  number  of  small  streams,  flows  south* 
east  in  a  winding  channel  22  miles  to  its  junction  at  Mathrafel  with 
the  Einion,  which  is  called  the  Banw  above  Llanvair.  From  Math- 
rafel the  Yymwy  flows  9  miles  till  it  receives  the  Cain,  11  or  12  miles 
long,  from  above  LlanfyUin ;  and  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  Tanat 
The  vale  of  the  Tanat  is  admired  for  its  scenery.  From  the  junction 
of  the  Tanat  the  Yymwy  flows  about  9  miles  further  to  its  junction 
with  the  Severn.  Its  whole  course  is  about  60  miles.  The  Yymwy 
and  its  feeders  are  among  the  best  angling  streams  in  Wales ;  trout 
salmon,  grayling,  and  other  fish  abound.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  the 
county  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 

The  south-western  angle  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Wye, 
which  rises  on  the  south-east  side  of  Plinlimmon  near  the  source  of 
the  Severn,  and  flows  south-east  18  miles  into  Radnorshire,  receiving 
by  the  way  the  Tarrenig,  the  Bidno,  and  the  Nant-y-DurreL 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Merionethshire.  It  enters  Mont- 
gomeryshire about  4  miles  below  Dina»-y-Mowddy,  and  flows  about 
10  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth,  wh^re  it  again  touches 
Merionethshire.  Its  remaining  course  is  between  Merionethshire  on 
the  north-west,  and  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardiganshire  on  the  south- 
east Its  chief  tributaries  in  this  county  are  the  Twymynd  and  the 
Dulas,  which  flow  northward  from  the  range  connecting  PlinlimmoQ 
with  the  Berwyn  Mountiuns.  The  Twymynd  forms  a  magnificent 
cataract  at  Frwd  Yawr,  not  far  from  its  source;  after  heavy  rains  the 
fall  is  yeiy  grand,  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet  The 
Uyfnant^  another  feeder  of  the  Dovey,  separates  Montgomeryshire 
from  Cardiganshire.  The  glen  of  the  Llyfnant  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Welsh  river  scenery;  the  river  makes  a  fine  fall  over 
immense  rocks  called  Pystyll-y-Llyn.  The  Dulas  has  its  source  in  two 
small  lakes,  the  Glas  Llyn  and  Beigue  Llyn. 

Of  the  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Dovey  are  navigable  in  this 
county.  The  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins  at  Welshpool ;  that  of 
the  Dovey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machyidleth.  The  only  navigable 
canal  is  the  Mont^meryshire  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  Severn 
at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  the  valley  of  that  river  past  Welshpool, 
about  4  miles  below  which  it  turns  northward  to  Llanymynech  in 
Shropshire,  in  which  county  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  EUesmere  Canal 
It  has  a  short  bianch  below  Welshpool  to  Guilsfield. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Montgomeryshire  are  those 
from  Loudod  l^  Shrewsbury  to  Caemarvon,  Barmouth,  Towyn,  and 
Aberystwith.  The  road  to  Caemarvon  crosses  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  county  near  the  Denbighshire  border.  The  Barmouth  road 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welshpool  and  Llanfair 
to  Dinas-y-Mowddy  in  Merionethshire.  The  road  across  the  Berwyn 
Mountains  east  of  Mallwyd  is  one  of  the  bleakest  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  it  commands  views  of  Plinlimmon  and  Cader-Idris.  l^e  road  to 
Towyn  branches  from  the  Barmouth  road  between  Welshpool  and 
Llanfair.  The  Aberystwith  road  passes  through  Montgomery  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  and  Llanidloes  to  Llan- 
gerrig,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Wye  into  Cardiganshire. 

Soil  and  Produce. — The  soil  in  the  mountainous  uplands  of  the 
county  is  generally  thin,  cold,  and  moory ;  chiefly  fitted  for  mountain 
pasture,  but  in  some  spots  yielding  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes.  In  the 
valleys,  especially  towards  England,  the  soil  is  good,  and  here  wheat, 
barley,  and  flax  are  raised.  Great  numbers  of  small  cattle,  sheep,  and 
ponies  are  bred.  There  were  formerly  vast  forests  in  this  county,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  on  the  hills  near  Camo. 

JHvmonSf  TownSf  Ac, — ^Montgomeryshire  takes  its  names  from  the 
towu  and  castle  of  Montgomery,  founded  by  Baldwin,  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and  recaptured, 
probably  from  the  Welsh,  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  eaH  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  gave  both  to  town  and  castle  his  own  name.  The  Welsh 
call  the  town,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  Tre  Faldwyp, 
and  the  county  Sir  Tre  Faldwyn.  The  county  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  It  is  divided  into  9  hundreds :— Uanfyllin,  north ; 
Deythur,  north-east;  Pool,  north-east ;  Cawrse,  east ;  Mathrafel,  central 
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and  north-wast;  llaohynlleth,  west;  Llanidloes,  south;  Montgomery, 
south-PHst ;  Newtown,  central  The  county  is  diyided  into  four  Poor- 
Iaw  Unions : — Llanfyllin,  Bfachynlleth,  Montgomery  and  Pool,  and 
Newtown  and  LUnidloes.  These  Unions  include  69  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  73,238.  County  courts  are 
held  in  Machynlleth,  LlanfylUu,  Llanidloes,  Newtown,  and  WeUh- 
pooL  The  principal  towns,  Llanftllin,  Llanidloes,  Maghtnllbth, 
MoNTQOMBET,  Nbwtown,  and  Pool  or  Welshpool,  are  described  in 
separate  articles. 

Uanfair^  or  LLanvair  Ocur  Binion,  population  of  the  parish  2727  in 
1851,  ia  about  11  miles  N.W.  from  Montgomery,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vymwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appearance ;  the  two 
principal  streets  intersect  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  town-hail  is  neat 
and  commodious,  with  a  market-house  underneath.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building.  There  are  several  Dissentins:  places  of  worship. 
Flannel  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  several  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Llanbrjfninairf  population  1982,  on  the  road  between  Llanfidr  and 
Machynlleth,  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
structure,  adorned  with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  two  stone  circles.  Idanffgnnog,  population  568,  is 
on  the  road  from  Llanfyllin  to  Bala,  in  Merionethshire,  in  a  pleasant 
but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  the  Tanat,  and  inclosed  by  lofty  and  steep 
mountains.  There  are  many  detached  fiurm-houses  in  the  -ralley.  The 
church  is  a  small  ancient  building.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  slate^iuarries  and  lead-mines. 

Of  smaller  places  the  following  may  be  noticed ;  the  population  when 
given  ia  that  of  1851 : — 

Caer-Swtf  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Gamo  with  the  Severn. 
A  Roman  intrenched  camp  of  square  form  and  covering  four  acres  is 
close  to  the  villi^e :  it  commanded  all  the  passes  round,  and  was  con- 
nected with  5  Roman  roads.  A  farm-house  now  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  of  the  camp.  Cemmeit  a  small  village  7  miles  N.£.  from 
Machynlleth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dovey,  has  some  curious  old  houses 
and  I'emains  of  a  rude  amphitheatre.  In  the  parish  of  lAanwiin^  popu- 
lation 768,  which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  county  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dovey,  ia  Mathavam,  where  Henry  YIL  slept  on  his  way  from 
Milford  Haven  to  Bosworth.  The  parish  church  of  Uanwrin  is  four 
miles  from  Machynlleth,  and  is  163  feet  long.  Meifodf  a  well-built 
thriving  little  place  two  miles  farther  east  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yymwy,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Medio- 
lanum.  It  has  a  commodious  Norman  church  and  a  Tery  large  church- 
yard.   Several  encampments  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  county  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  hundred  of  Montgomery  is  in  the  diocese  of  Her^ord.  The 
hundred  of  Llanidloes  ia  a  peculiar  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  Mont- 
gomeryshire is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  WelshpooL  The  county  jail  and  house  of  correction  are  at 
Montgomery,  where  the  quarter-sessions  are  held.  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament,  and  Montgomery  with  its  contributory 
boroughs  returns  one  member.  , 

History  and  AntiqaUiea, — Montgomeryshire  was,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  and  on 
the  reduction  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  power,  in  the  province 
of  Britannia  Secunda.  Various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
near  Machynlleth.  The  site  of  a  Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Oaer 
Sws,  about  5  miles  west  of  Newtown.  There  are  other  marks  of 
intrenchments  near  it,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  called  'Sam  Swsan.' 
Ancient  camps,  cairns,  and  tumuli  abound. 

Thia  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Mercians  under  Offik  The  celebrated  'dyke'  made  by  Offa  traverses 
the  county  from  north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh- 
pool and  Montgomery,  and  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  in 
the  Saxon  territory.  The  rest  of  the  county  was  included  in  Powys 
or  Powysland,  a  designation  which  had  previously  been  given  to  this 
part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  Powys  became  a 
separate  principality,  under  chieftains  who  had  their  residence  at 
Mathrafel,  near  t^e  banks  of  the  Vymwy,  above  Meifod.  There  are 
some  earthworks  and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys 
at  MathrafeL 

In  894,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered  the  county.  After 
the  Conquest,  Powys  became  the  continual  object  of  attack  by  the 
Norman  lords  of  the  marches  or  frontiers.  These  hostilities  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Montgomery  by  the  Normans,  and 
Powys,  near  Webhpool,  by  the  Welsh,  and  to  a  continued  and  severe 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  these  strongholds.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  11th  century  a  desperate  engagement  was  fought  on  the  litUs 
of  Camo,  between  the  forces  of  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan,  lawful  claimant 
of  the  throne  of  Qwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  assisted  by  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales,  against  those  of  Trahaiam  ap  Cara- 
dog,  his  usurping  competitor.  The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody 
of  any  recorded  in  the  Welsh  annals,  and  ended  in  the  death  of 
Trahaiam  and  the  entire  defeat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Powys  was  overthrown  before  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  North  Wales:  it  became  an  Kngliah  lordship,  which 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  poeterity  of  John  de  Charlton,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Bdward  IL»  married  the  heiress  of  the  Welsh  chief- 


tains. The  barony  and  title  passed  to  the  Qreys,  a  Northumberland 
family,  until  it  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL  The  only 
remaining  castles  or  ruinB  of  castles  worth  mentioning,  are  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys,  which  are  noticed  under  Montoombrt  and 
Pool  respectively.  There  are  no  monastic  ruins  in  the  county  of 
importance. 

Sialutics, — The  ragistratlon  county  (which  included  a  population  in 
1851  of  9807  more  than  the  county  proper)  contained  in  March  1851, 
when  the  Census  was  taken,  846  places  of  worship,  of  which  89 
belonged  to  Calvinistlc  Methodists,  78  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  66  to 
the  Church  of  England,  58  to  Independents,  26  to  Baptists,  and  23 
to  Primitive  Methodists.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was 
62,886.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  127,  of  which  72  were 
public  schools  with  4854  scholars,  and  55  were  private  schools  with 
1840  scholars.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  312  with  23,001 
scholars ;  sad  of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  6  with  130 
pupils.  There  were  three  literary  societies  with  271  member*— one 
of  these  societies  possessed  300  volumes  in  its  library.  In  1853  there 
two  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Machynlleth  and  Welshpool. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was 
64,9032.  Os.  5(i. 

MONTIQNAC.    [Dordookk.] 

MONTIGNY-LEROL    [Marnb,  HAuml 

MONTILLA    [COBDOVA.1 

MONTLUCON.    [Alhkr.1 

MONTLUEL.    [Ain.] 

MONTMARAULT.    [Alukiu] 
.    MONTMARTRE.    [Paris.] 

MONTMEDY.     [Medsk.] 

MONTMIRAILu    [Marn&] 

MONTMORILLON.    fVuNNa] 

MONTOLIEQ.    [Audb.] 

MONTONA    [IBTEIA.] 

MONTORO.    LCordova.] 

MONTPELLIER,  a  city  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  H^rault,  is  situated  on  a  hUl  near  tiie  Lez,  in  43**  36'  44" 
N.  lat,  3"  52'  57"  S.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  145  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  30  miles  by  nulway  8.W.  from  Nlmes,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Cette  its  port>  and  has  a  population  of  40,222  in  the  commune.  The 
town  was  built  in  the  10th  century  to  replace  the  episoopal  town  of 
Mauguelonne,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  a  neighbouring  lake,  and 
had  been  destroyed  by  order  of  Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the 
Saracens.  The  town  had  at  an  early  period  lords  of  its  own,  who 
distingmshed  themselves  in  the  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
describes  the  town  as  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  of  France 
and  of  the  world. 

The  lordship  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
kingi^  first  of  Aragon,  and  subsequently  of  ItUjorca,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  same  house.  These  princes  held  their  lordship  immediately 
of  the  bishops  of  Mauguebnne,  who  divided  with  them  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city,  under  the  suaerainty  of  the  kings  of  France.  The 
portions  both  of  the  bishop  and  the  king  wero  united  to  the  French 
crown  by  purchase  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  respectively.  The 
brdship  was  subsequently  conferred  on  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre  (1371),  in  exchange  for  certain  lordships  ceded  by  him  to 
the  King  of  France ;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of  that  king^s  domains  for 
treason  (1378),  it  was  re-united  to  the  fVenoh  crown.  In  1588  the 
bishopric  of  Mauguelonne  was  transferred  to  Montpellier.  Mont- 
pellier came  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III. 
After  enduring  a  long  siege  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIIL  (1622),  who 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  citadel  to  retain  the  place  in  subjection. 

Montpellier  is  situated  on  an  eminencet,  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  coasts. 
Except  some  of  the  gates  and  the  citadel,  there  are  few  remains  of 
the  old  fortifications.  The  citadel  is  of  Uttle  strength ;  it  is  however 
well  kept  up,  and  has  a  good  parade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  steep ;  but  the  houses,  which  are  almost  all  of  stone,  ar«  sub- 
stantially built  Most  of  the  squares  are  small  and  of  irregular  form ; 
the  public  fountains  are  numerous.  There  are  two  town-walks,  the 
esplanade  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace- 
walk  planted  with  trees  and  covered  with  tur£  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  terrace  there  is  a  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  and 
inclosing  a  reservoir,  which  is  supplied  with  Water  by  an  aqueduct 
about  5  miles  long.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  falls  in  a  cascade 
over  artificial  rocks,  and  supplies  the  various  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  former 
amphitheatre  of  St-Cdme,  now  the  exchange,  \a  adorned  with  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in 
the  city.  The  modem  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building,  and  the 
gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  arch  opening  on  the  promenade  of  Peyrou, 
is  also  handsome;  but  the  former  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school,  the  court-house,  the  prefect's  house,  &a,  are  of 
ordinary  appearance. 

The  manufsctures  of  Montpellier  are  oonsiderable,  and  trade  is 
prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  several  banking-houses. 
Liqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried  fruits,  verdigris,  alum,  cream  of 
tartar,  vitriol  and  aquafortis^  wooUen-oloth,  muslins,  print'sd  cuttoo% 
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named  and  many  otbera  are  neglected.  When  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  Moluccas,  they  obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables, 
and  timber. 

Inhabitants. — These  islands  are  inhabited  by  two  races,  the  Malays 
and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  possession  of  the  coasts,  where 
they  cultivate  the  ground  or  gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They 
are  Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of 
foreign  words,  and  Dr.  Leyden  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or 
Molucca  language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have  been 
extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  still  muntain  their  ground 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger  islands.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Australia^ 
They  are  described  as  an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

JHvition. — The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to  some  hun- 
dreds, of  which  however  many  are  small  and  uninhabited.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  gpK>ups  :  the  Gilolo  Group,  or  Moluccas  proper ; 
the  Ceram  Group ;  and  the  Timor  Laut  Group.  The  Oilolo  Group  is 
the  most  northern,  and  extends  from  2**  S.  lat.,  to  8**  N.  lat.,  and 
contains  the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian,  Goby,  and 
Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying  between  and  about  them, 
among  which  the  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important. 
In  figure  Gilolo  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Celebes,  being 
composed  of  four  long  peninsulas,  which  radiate  from  a  common 
centre  near  1**  N.  lat.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  may 
be  220  or  280  miles,  and  its  surface,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000 
miles.  The  northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high 
mountains,  and  are  densely  wooded ;  the  southern  attain  only  a  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  chief  products  are  sago,  cucoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits, 
edible  birds*-nests,  pearls,  gold-dust  Horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared.  Manufactured  goods,  opium,  china,  and  iron  are 
imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  idand  is  divided  into  several  petty 
states ;  the  chief  town  is  Gilolo,  or  Jilolo,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  to  the  north-east  of  Temata  The  sea 
between  Gilolo  and  Celebes  is  called  the  Molucca  Pauage.  Morty 
rises  with  a  gentle  accent  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  said  to  have 
good  harbours.  Mandioly^  Batckianf  and  TavfcUy  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  narrow  straits  which  afford  good  anchorage.  They 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  are  governed  bv  their  own  sovereign, 
to  whom  also  the  island  of  Ooby^  or  Paulo  06y,  belongs.  The  last- 
mentioned  island  is  very  little  known.  The  islands  of  Ternate  and 
Tidor  are  small,  being  only  from  20  to  80  miles  in  circuit,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess  the 
greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes.  The  island  of  Watygiou^  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  Moluccas. 
It  lies  a  little  south  of  the  equator,  and  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of 
181**  E.  long.  The  island  is  stated  to  be  fertile  and  populous  and  to 
have  good  harbours.  It  extends  east  and  west  with  two  deep  inden- 
tations on  its  northern  and  southern  shores  near  the  centre  of  the 
island ;  the  northern  inlet  forms  the  bay  of  Offak  (0"  1'  8'  B.  lat, 
180**  43'  £.  long.).  Farther  east,  but  on  the  north  shore  also,  ia 
another  harbour,  Port  Boni,  sheltered  by  an  island.  Waygiou  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  centre,  the  shores  and  some  other  parts  are  marshy. 

To  the  Gilolo  group  belong  two  smaller  groups  lying  farther  north- 
west The  eastern  group,  called  the  Saiibabo  Jalandt,  consists  of 
three  islands  of  some  extent,  Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at 
Leron,  in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  lilandt,  consists  of  a  larger 
island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island  is  about  70  miles 
long  :  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  which 
terminates  on  the  north  in  an  active  volcano. 

The  Ceram  group  occupies  the  middle^  between  8*  and  5**  Sw  lat, 
and  comprehends  the  two  large  islands  of  Csram  and  Boobo,  and 
among  the  smaller  ones^  which  lie  to  the  aouth  of  them  are  Ambotka 
and  Bakda  islands. 

The  Timor  Laul  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least  known.  It 
consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and  the  Kbt,  or  Ki,  Islands, 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Timor  Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and 
25  miles  wide^  mountainous  and  wooded.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  nearly  in  7"  60'  &  lat,  181"  20'  E.  long.  Timor  Laut  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  laige  island  of  Timor,  which  lies  considerably 
to  the  west  and  is  one  of  the  lesser  Sttnda  Islands.  The  island  of 
Arroo  [Arroo],  lying  farther  east,  is  also  sometimes  oonsidei^d  as 
belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

HtMtory, — The  Portuguese  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  in  1610,  and  had 
hardly  begun  to  form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalhaens 
arrived  from  the  east^  and  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of  the  islands,  which  lasted 
for  several  years.  The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  from  the  Portuguese 
about  100  years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  doves,  they  formed  numerous 
small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of  them,  by  which  they  kept  the 
petty  sovereigns  in  subjection,  and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled 
to  extirpate  all  the  spice-trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In  1796  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  and  kept  them  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch.    The  British  again 


took  possession  of  them  in  1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have 
abandoned  a  few  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  maintain 
their  hold  mora  or  less  upon  all  these  islands.  In  June  1858  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Dutch  chambers  by  the  government  for  opening 
the  trade  in  spices ;  and  making  four  free  ports — Ternate,  Amboyna, 
Banda,  and  Kajelie.  At  the  last-named  place  British  vessels  trading 
to  China  call  for  water  and  provisions,  and  it  lies  on  the  track  to 
Australia.    That  the  bill  was  made  law  we  are  unable  to  say. 

(Forest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Stavorinus,  Voyaget;  Delano, 
Voyaget  and  Travde;  Crawfurd,  ffittory  of  the  Indian  Archipdago; 
Hogendorp,  Coup  d^CEU  aw  Java,  fto.) 

MOMBAS  is  a  sea-port  town  situated  on  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  4**  4'  S.  Ut, 
89"*  88'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mombas  Island, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  6  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide.  The  island  is  8  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad  ;  the  two 
straits  which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile  across. 
The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1685  on  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
The  town  is  not  large ;  it  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
which  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  The  former,  which 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese^  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Arabs. 
Some  free  coloured  people  and  slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the 
Black  Town.  The  population  probably  does  not  exoeed  8000  or  4000, 
and  the  town,  it  is  said,  has  fallen  into  decay. 

Vasco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well  received, 
but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
afterwardB  taken  and  burnt  by  Francisco  de  Almeida  in  1506.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nunho  da  Cunha  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants,  and  was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  till  1681,  when  the  king 
of  the  country  retook  it,  and  put  all  the  Christians  to  death. 
Since  then  European  vessels  seldom  visit  this  part  of  the  coast,  the 
government  of  Mombas  having  more  than  once  seised  such  vessels 
when  they  put  into  the  harbour  for  provisions.  In  1720  Mombas  was 
in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat,  who  lost  it  afterwards  by  a 
rebellion  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  the 
town,  which  then  placed  itself  under  British  protection,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  independence.    It  is  governed  by  an  Arab  sheikh. 

MOMPOX.    [New  Granada.] 

MONA    [Anqleset  ;  Man,  Islb  ov.l 

MO'NACO,  the  Principality  of,  a  small  state  in  the  Western  Biviera 
of  Genoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns  of  Monaco  and  Mentone,  and 
the  village  of  Koccabruna,  with  a  small  territory  about  five  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast,  between  Nizza  and  Yentimiglia,  and  extends 
inland  about  three  mUes.  The  country  is  rocky,  but  produces 
oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  and  oU.  The  town  of 
Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep  naked  rock  rising  above  the  searcoast,  is 
fortified,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels.  Mtntone,  farther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  searshore  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  fertile  land  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  north  winds, 
and  planted  with  olive-  and  lemon-trees :  it  has  a  warm  southern 
climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  church. 

Since  the  14th  century  the  principality  of  Monaco  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Genoese  family  of  Grimaldi,  under  the  protection  of 
France  and  of  the  Genoese  republic.  It  is  now  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  prince  resides  half  the  year  in  Paris  and 
the  other  half  in  Monaco.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  handsome 
villa  near  Mentone.  The  Sardinian  troops  took  military  possession  of 
Monaco  and  Mentone  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848-9, 
and  we  believe  that  the  principality  has  been  since  purchased  by  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  The  name  of  Monaco  is  derived  finom  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoeous  ('  solitary '),  which  stood  on  the  rock 
where  the  town  now  stands.    [See  Supplbmbnt.] 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  county  Tyrone,  E.  by  Armagh  and  Ijouth,  S.  by 
Meath  and  Cavan.  and  W.  by  Fermanagh.  It  lies  between  68*  64'  and 
64**  26'  N.  lat,  6*  88'  and  7*  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  87  miles ;  from  east  to  west  it  is  23  miles.  The  area 
is  600  square  miles,  or  819,757  acres,  of  which  286,885  acres  are 
arable,  21,686  acres  uncultivated,  6816  acres  in  plantations,  804  acres 
in  towns,  and  6167  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  was 
200,442 ;  in  1851  it  was  141,813. 

Surface^  Hydrography,  and  CommmnioaHom. — ^The  northern  part  of 
the  ooimty  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Blackwater,  the  soutiiem  part 
to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  Glyde,  and  the  western  part  to  the 
basin  of  the  Erne.  The  general  surface  is  hilly,  the  hUls  being  for 
the  most  part  detached  and  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner.  The 
Slieve  Besgh  range,  of  which  the  chief  summit  is  1264  feet  high, 
extends  along  the  north-west  boundary  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 
The  portion  of  the  county  lying  south-east  of  that  range  is  a  com- 
paratively  level  tract,  and  forms  the  northern  linut  of  the  great  plain, 
of  Irdand.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  series  of 
heights  lying  east  and  west,  and  connected  with  the  Fews  Mountains 
of  Armagh.   Mullyash,  on  the  border,  is  1034  feet  high,    llie  division 
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of  the  oounty  soath  of  tbese  heights,  sloping  on  the  west  towards 
Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  Irish  Sea,  is  divided  by 
several  eminences,  of  which  the  principal  is  Crieve  Hill,  886  feet  in 
height.    Patches  of  bog  occur  in  tSX  parts  of  the  oounty. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivets  in  the  connty.  The  Blackwater  has 
about  10  or  12  miles  of  its  course  along  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
where  it  receives  several  streams  ftom  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains. 
The  Fane  rises  not  far  from  Castle  Blayney,  and  flows  south-east, 
partly  upon  and  partly  within  the  border,  for  about  12  miles,  before 
it  eaters  the  oounty  of  Louth,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  Glyde  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the  oounty,  and  has  a 
course  parallel  to  the  Fane ;  the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde,  and  a 
much  more  considerable  stream,  has  about  13  miles  of  its  course  along 
thd  southern  boundary.  The  Finn  is  the  most  important  of  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Moun- 
tiins,  and  has  about  20  miles  of  its  course  within  the  oounty.  The 
Ulster  Canal,  which  unites  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough  Erne,  crosses 
the  county  in  a  south-west  direction  near  Monaghan  and  Gloneoi  Its 
length  within  the  county  is  about  20  miles. 

The  loughs  are  numerous,  but  all  of  them  are  small.  Huckno  or 
B.'iri'ac  Lougb,  near  Castle  Blayney,  is  the  largest.  It  is  of  very  irre- 
giilar  form,  about  3  milea  long,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile  wide : 
it  contaias  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river  Fane  runs  through 
it.  Lough  Inner,  on  the  south-west  border  near  Rockcorry,  is  about 
3  miles  long,  exceedingly  narrow,  and  of  very  irregular  form.  Lough 
Emy,  near  Emyvale,  and  Glas  Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaslough,  in 
the  northern  port  of  the  county ;  Lough  Leesborough,  between  Bock- 
corry  and  Newbliss,  and  Lough  Long,  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
the  western  parts ;  the  White  Lough  and  Corfin  Lough,  near  Ballybay, 
in  the  central  parts ;  Lough  Egisli,  or  Eglish,  Lough  Avaghon,  and 
Lough  Bawn,  near  Ballytrain,  in  the  sou^em  part ;  Lough  BalJyhoe 
(through  which  the  Lagan  runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county, 
and  Lough  Ross,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muckno 
and  Inner. 

There  are  numerous  good  roads  in  the  county.  The  principal  line 
is  that  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  Carrickmaoross,  Castleblayney, 
and  Monaghan.  A  branch  road  runs  from  Carrickmaoross  to  Monaghan 
by  Ballybay.  Other  roads  lead  from  Carrickmaoross  to  Dundalk,  from 
Castleblayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh,  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh, 
and  fr^m  Monaghan  by  Clones  to  Cavan.  A  road  from  Dublin  by 
Cootehill  (Cavan)  passes  through  Clones,  and  joins  the  Londonderry 
mail-road  at  Omagh  in  Tyrone. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy,  dbc — The  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  grsat 
central  field  of  Ireland  occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The 
Slieve-Beagh  Mountains  are  composed  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  the 
calp  series  of  this  formation.  The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  on  the  southern  border,  belongs  to  the 
transition  formation,  which  occupies  an  extensive  district  in  the  east 
of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  The  rocks  consist  of  grauwaoke 
slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint-slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende 
slate,  schistose  porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  On  the 
southern  border  is  a  small  coal-field,  not  wroughl^  resting  on  a  tract 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  patch  of 
new  red-sandstone,  which  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gypsum. 
Escars,  or  low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Those  near  Tyhallon,  not  far  from  Monaghan,  are  composed  entirely 
of  jasper,  quartz,  agates,  and  argillaceous  sand.  Limestone  of  great 
variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quarried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable 
freestone  for  building.  A  fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve- 
Beagh  Mountains,  is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes. 
Ironstone  is  found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of 
slates  or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  foimd  to  a  small 
extent  Some  potters'-clay  is  found,  and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — North-west  winds  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  These  bring  frequent  rains  from  the 
Atlantic  up  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  rendering  the  climate  exceedingly 
moist.  The  evil  however  is  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  numerous  valleys.  The  soil  of  the 
county  varies  much,  but  is  mostly  a  strong  deep  loam  resting  on  a 
firm  subsoil  of  clay,  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.  In  the  elevated 
parts  the  soil  is  moorv  or  peaty.  The  lowlands  are  generally  wet  and 
moory,  especially  in  the  north-west,  near  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains. 
The  western  side  of  the  oounty  has  a  soil  naturally  wet,  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  The  southern  extremity  consists  of  rich  and 
productive  land.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  county  is  the  central, 
including  the  baronies  of  Monsghan,  Cremome,  and  Dartree.  The 
barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a  tillage  district,  except  some  'rough 
grazing '  in  the  mountains,  on  which  some  young  cattle  are  kept : 
there  is  no  ^razing-land  in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  caUle. 
The  occupations  are  almost  wholly  sgriculturaL  Spade  husbandry  is 
much  practised.  Flax,  from  its  improved  culture,  is  increasing  greatly 
in  quantity  and  value.  The  culture  of  wheat  and  of  green  crops  is 
extending.    The  msmufaoture  of  linen  is  reviving. 

In  1853  there  were  152,404  acres  vmder  crop ;  of  which  2519  acres 
grew  wheat ;  78,537  acres  oats;  4902  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and 


beans;  23,926  acres  potatoes ;  8305  acres  turnips;  2664  aores  mangold- 
wurzel,  carrots,  Tetches,  and  other  green,  orops;  17,892  acres  flax; 
and  14,099  aores  were  in  meadow  and  dover.  In  1841  the  plantations 
covered  8007  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  flr,  mixed  timber, 
and  fruit.  In  1852,  on  19,838  holdings,  there  were  10,258  ho»es, 
6110  mules  and  asses,  64,621  cattle,  9830  sheep,  18,716  pigs,  10,072 
goats,  and  263,099  head  of  poultry.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live 
stock  here  enumerated  was  553,938/. 

Divmofis  and  Townt, — ^The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  in 
the  united  sees  of  Armagh  and  Clogher.  It  is  divided  into  five 
baronies — Cremome,  central  and  east;  Dartree,  central  and  west; 
Famey,  south;  Monsghan,  central;  and  Trough,  north.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Monaohajt,  Clones,  Castleblaynbt,  and  Carriok- 
MAOBOSS,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

BaUybayt  or  BaUibay,  population  1617,  a  well-built  town,  9  miles 
S.  from  Monaghan  and  86  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  contains  a  neat 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses,  sevend  endowed  schools,  a  public  librarr,  a  market-house,  and 
district  dispensary.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on;  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  bleach-fields.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Faira  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  are  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  ^nt^a^asmall 
post-town  situated  on  the  left  Dank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater, 
8  miles  N.  from  Monaghan,  is  a  neat  clean  place  consisting  chiefly  of 
one  street  The  general  employment  is  weaving;  There  is  a  large 
flour-mill  on  the  stoeam,  as  also  a  mill  for  working  iron,  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  spades  and  shovels.  A  cattle  fair  is  held  monthly. 
OUulough,  a  neat  and  thriving  market-town,  6  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Monaghan,  on  the  maxgin  of  a  beautiful  lake  called  Qlas  Lough,  or  Qreen 
Lake.  The  town  contains  the  pariah  church  of  Donagh,  and  a  district 
dispensary.  Flax-spinning  and  .weaving  are  carried  on.  Qray  marble  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  market  every  Friday  for 
com  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  eveiy  month 
except  February.  Newbliu,  population  481,  a  small  market-town  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Monaghan  and  71  i  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road, 
consists  of  a  single  street  of  good  width,  containing  houses  of 
respectable  appearance.  The  church  is  a  handsome  buUding  recently 
erected.  There  are  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  neat  market- 
house,  a  dispensary,  and  a  school  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  There  is  a  well-attended  market  on 
Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  every  month.  Jio3:corry,  population  316,  a  small  market-town 
'9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a  neat  market-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  The  town  belongs  to  Baron  Cremome,  by  whom 
the  neighbourhood  has  been  much  improved.  SeotMhouie,  in  the 
baronv  of  Dartree,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  parish 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  embankment  called  Worm  Ditch,  which  has 
been  traced  several  miles  from  this  point 

The  county  of  Monaghan  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  assizes  are  held  in  Monaghan,  and  quarter-sessions 
there,  and  at  Carrickmacross,  Castleblayney,  and  Clones.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  eight  places.  The  oounty  court-house  and  jail 
are  in  Monaghan,  and  there  are  bridewells  at  Carrickmaoross,  Castle- 
blayney, and  Clones.  The  county  infirmary  is  in  Monaghan.  There 
are  fever  hospitals  at  Carrickmaoross^  Clones,  Monaghan,  Rockcony, 
and  Trough ;  and  dispensaries  in  fourteen  places.  A  savings'  bank  is 
established  in  Monaghan ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1853,  was  18,1282.  13s.  lid.  The  constabulary  force  con- 
sisting of  208  men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Monaghan. 
The  county  is  divided  into  4  police  districts  comprising  24  stations. 
In  September  1852  there  were  141  National  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  7014  male,  and  5862  female  children. 

Mittory  and  AniiquUiee, — In  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  Henry  IL,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster  on  John  de  Courcey, 
that  chieftain  overran  various  parts  of  the  province  in  1177,  and 
built  castles  to  secure  his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the 
district  of  Famey  in  this  oounty,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  Mac- 
Mahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  gained  his  confidence.  MacMahon 
subsequently  demolished  the  castles,  and  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
De  Courcey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
risen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom  Talbot, 
lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  brought  into  the  king's  peace.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Monaghan  was  constituted  a  shire  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  assembled  at  Dublin  in  1568.  The  country  how- 
ever still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  in  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  MacMahons.  In  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Eari 
of  Tyrone,  the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  some  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  the  earL  In  the  rebellion  of  1641 
Monaghan  came  early  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  struggle,  no  events  of  particular  interest 
occurred  in  it  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  sharp  conflict  took 
place  at  Glaslough,  in  which  the  Protestants  were  victorious. 

There  are  no  feudal  reuaius  of  impoi-tance  in  the  county.    The 
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ehief  eeclesiasticttl  antiquity  Ib  the  ruin  of  the  abbey  of  Clones, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century.  At  Clones 
there  is  a  round  tower  still  entire,  and  at  Inniskean,  near  the  eastern 
border,  there  is  one  less  perfect  in  its  form,  but  remarkable  for  having 
the  door  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Baths  and  other  earth-works  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  A  singular  structure  consisting  of 
eeveral  apartments,  arched  with  flat  stones  nicely  fitted  together,  and 
inclosed  within  a  wall  of  similar  materials,  was  a  few  years  sinoe 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  under  a  hillock,  about  3  miles 
from  Monaghan.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abode  of  ancient 
hunten,  and  to  have  been  covered  for  concealment  with  the  earth 
which  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  its  erection. 

MONAGHAN,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  in  64"  15'  N.  laU,  6'  68'  W.  long ,  distant  by 
road  76  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost, 12  free  burvesses,  and  a  body  of  freemen.  The  population  in 
1851  was  8484,  besides  640  inmntes  of  the  workhouse.  Monaghan 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
112,789  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  49,082. 

O^he  three  principal  streets  of  the  town  meet  in  a  central  square 
oalled  the  Diamond.  The  town  is  lighted,  and  the  streets  are  paved 
etad  well  kept.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  modern  gothic  structure. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian,  and  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
Diocesan  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  was  84.  There  are  several  National  and  Kudowed 
achoola.  The  county  court-house  is  a  handsome  modem  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  county  infirmary  occupies  an  elevated 
aite  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  county  jail  is  on  the  north 
side.  A  well-built  njarket-house  stands  in  the  principal  square.  There 
are  also  a  linen-hall,  an  infantry  barrack,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on.  The 
Ulster  Canal  connecting  Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  passes  near 
the  town,  and  facilitates  its  trade  with  Belfast.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  tolm.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  Ist  Monday  of  every  month.  The  principal  market-day  is  Monday ; 
markets  for  agricultural  produce  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday.  Monagban  obtained  a  charter  from  James  I.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament^  but  was  disfranchiaed 
at  the  Union. 

MONAN'S,  ST.    [FiFBSHiBB.] 

MONASTEREVAN.    [Kildarr] 

MONCAO.    [Entbx  Doubo  e  Minho.] 

MONCONTOUR.    [CdTES-DU-Nom] 

MONDEGO.    [Portugal.] 

MONDOf^EDO.    [Galioia,  Spanish.] 

MONDOVL     [CoNL] 

MONDRAGON.    [Basque  Peovikceb.] 

M0NE8TIER,  LE.    [Alpes,  Hautes.] 

MONETMORE.    [Londondebrt,  County  of] 

MONFERRATO,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Piedmont,  which  com- 
prises the  country  drained  by  the  Tanaro,  and  extends  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fo  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Many  parallel  offsets 
branch  off  in  a  northern  mrection,  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tanaro ;  and  the  intervening  vidleys  are 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  Gesso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  Ellero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide,  the  Erro, 
and  the  Orba,  all  of  whioh  join  the  Tanaro  above  Alessandria,  below 
which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po.  North  of  the  Tanaro  another 
range  of  hills,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount 
of  Superga,  opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  the 
▼alley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanaro.  The  greater  part  of 
thiB  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro,  went  by  the  name  of 
Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High  Monferrato,  south  of  the 
Tanaro,  and  Lower  Monferrato,  between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po.  The 
principal  towns  of  Lower  Monferrato  were  Alessandria,  Astl,  Casale, 
and  Valenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqui,  and 
Alba.  It  is  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  cattle. 
The  wines  of  Monferrato  are  the  best  in  northern  Italy;  the  muscat 
of  Astl  is  particularly  esteemed. 

Monferrato  gave  the  title  of  Marquis  to  an  ancient  family,  descended 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony,  from  the  11th  century  till  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  when,  the  male  line  becoming  extinct,  the  marqui- 
sate  fell  to  the  Gonsaga  of  Mantua.  On  the  death  of  Francesco  Gon- 
saga  in  1612,  without  male  issue,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  claimed  ^e 
inheritance ;  this  led  to  a  war  between  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua, 
in  whioh  Spain  and  France  took  part,  and  whioh  was  not  concluded 
till  the  peace  of  Cherasco  in  1680,  when  the  territory  in  dispute  was 
divided  between  the  dukes  of  Mantua  and  Savov.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  the  Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  whole  of 
Monferrato.  This  territory  is  now  divided  among  the  provinoes  of 
AoQui,  Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Cabals,  and  Movdoyl 

MONFLANQUIN.    [LoT-BT-GAROirifE.] 

MONGHIR.    [HiKDUSTAjr.] 

MONGO'LIA  {Mcnffolittan), '  the  Countiy  of  the  Mongols,'  oompre- 
henda  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  between  88"  and 
68*  N.  lat.,  84"  and  124"  E.  bng.  Ite  len^  from  east  to  west  exceeds 


1700  miles,  and  its  vridth,  from  north  to  south,  between  100"  and 
110"  E.  long.,  1000  miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length 
it  narrows  to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1,200,000 
and  1,800,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  £«  by  Mand- 
shooria,  S.  by  China  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Chinese  province  of  Kaosa 
and  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pelu. 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  bv  the  Great  Gobi 
(Ta-Gobi),  which  stretches  across  the  country  south-west  and  north- 
east from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Kansa  to  the  Dalai 
Nor,  near  the  boundary  of  Da-uria,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
200  miles.  The  Gobi  is  the  worst  part  of  the  country,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being  very 
scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spots.  Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level, 
but  at  great  distances  from  one  another  thei-e  are  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water, 
which  is  onlv  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  is  brackish. 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country, 
which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  oonaiderable  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  most  southern  point  of 
Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoang-ho,  about  38"  N. 
lat,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It 
is  covered  with  wood,  and  called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.  Near 
42"  N.  lat.  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle, 
and  it  is  then  called  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Onghum  Oola  by  the 
Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  chain  continues,  between  41"  and  42" 
N.  lat.,  about  600  miles,  when  it  again  turns  north,  though  less 
abruptly,  and  proceeds  in'  a  north-by-east  direction  from  42"  to  55" 
K.  lat.  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  mountain  range  seems  to  be  at  the  point  whece  it  turns  north- 
ward, and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow-line, 
and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  which  skirts  this  range  along  its  western  and 
northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to  a  distance  of  between  50  and 
100  miles,  has  a  broken  surfaoe,  the  hills  rising  to  some  height  above 
the  valleys  and  small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water,  but  trees 
occur  only  in  isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  ia  con- 
siderable, and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  whioh  blow  with  great 
force  over  the  desert^  it  is  nearly  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used 
as  jpasture-grouud  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  of  the  Inshan  Mountains  the  country  exhibits  fertile  valleys 
and  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as  the  place  where  the 
Hoang-ho  River  turns  southward  :  tMs  fertile  tract  is  included  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tche-li  and  Shan-sL  But  the  tract  farther 
west,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
partakes- strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobl^  and  forma  part  of  Mon- 

folia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  taking  its  name  from  a 
longolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great  division  of  the  Tshakhar 
Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  covered  with  hills  composed  of  loose 
sand,  mostly  without  water,  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  But  the 
numerous  depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not  proved 
successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the  Mongols  and  their 
herds;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  adjacent 
agricultural  districts  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Shen-si  and 
lutn-si,  the  great  Chinese  wall  was  buUt  across  the  peninsula  from 
east  to  west  n-om  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-ghia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-khan  Oola, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Hai,  or  the  Yellow  Sea, 
from  which  it  .is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Leao-tong,  is  called  Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly 
onl^  applied  to  the  tract  north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho, 
which  resembles  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  inter- 
sected by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
fertility ;  but  south  of  the  Sira  Muren  the  country  contains  numerous 
meadows  clothed  with  rich  grass,  and  agriculture  has  been  introduced 
here  by  the  Chinese,  who  send  to  this  oountry  their  criminals  who  are 
condemned  to  transportation.  A  great  part  of  it  serves  only  as  pas- 
ture-ground. Great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
firam  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghae.  The  moat 
southern  district  of  this  country  is  traversed  by  an  o£et  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Mountains,  which  branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the 
peak  of  Petsha,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Hoang- 
nai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous  shores  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this  range  are  abundantly  watered,  but 
the  northern  side  is  bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  soutiieni 
is  overgrown  with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  treea,  and  ia 
the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are  tigers  and 
leopards.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive  hunting-ground  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the  royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was 
visited  by  Lord  Macartney  and  described  by  Sir  Geoi^e  Staunton. 
The  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  coimtry  of 
great  fertility  and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  ia  very  populoua. 
Besides  several  small  towns,  it  oontaina  the  laxge  town  of  Quan-tshing. 
The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-westem  side  of  the 
Ta-Gobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part. 
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which  Ib  tnTened  by  the  carayan  rood  from  Kiaohta  in  Siberia  to 
Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently 
broken  by  hills  and  isolated  ridges ;  but  the  intenrening  lerel  tracts 
contain  rich  pasture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is 
scarce.  In  aarandng  northward  the  hills  grow  higher,  and  the  valleys 
or  interyening  level  tracts  become  narrower,  till  near  the  boimdary- 
line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  mountains, 
which  run  in  a  continuous  chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  which  is  known  uuder  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola. 
[Ai;iAi  MouNTAurs.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  betweeii  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Qobi,  seems  on  an 
average  to  be  about  150  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river  Selenga  and 
its  numerous  upper  branches.  Here  also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  the 
Onon,  two  large  rivers,  which  by  their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Amur.] 
This  country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions  of 
Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists,  who  resides  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and  is  called  Kootookhtu.  It 
forms  a  separate  government  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general 
governor,  called  'vong,'  or  'kiun-vang,'  as  well  as  the  lieutenant, 
called  'amban/  resides  in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo*  This  town 
is  built  in  a  small  plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains 
ajainst  the  northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the 
most  oonunon  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly  brought 
to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  farther  north.  Its  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  7000,  of  which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or 
persons  belonging  to  the  ecdesiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ; 
but  it  is  a  place  of  oonsiderabla  traffic,  being  a  depdt  for  the  goods 
intended  for  the  trade  with  Siberia^    and  also  for  those  Chinese 

S reductions  and  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in  the  parts  of 
[ongolia  farther  to  the  west  Many  of  the  Mongolian  princes,  whose 
tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Qobi  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are 
obliged  to  reside  in  this  town,  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known 
to  the  Chinese  governor,  who  is  a  Mandshoo,  and  oommonlv  a  relation 
of  the  emperor.  Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  i  amoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Khalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact  be  called  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town  of  Mai-mat-shin  is  on  the  very  boun- 
daxy-Une  of  Sibena,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.    [Kiaohta.] 

Of  the  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84*  to  96** 
£.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ean-su,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  geography  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsing-hoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to 
it.  Its  western  part  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near 
its  western  extreznity  is  connected  with  the  Altai  Mountains,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irtish.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Cola,  is 
commonly  called  on  our  maps  the  Qreat  AlbaL  It  seems  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94**  K  long.;  for 
farther  east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in  the 
desert  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of  this  ran^e  seems 
to  partake  lugely  of  the  nature  of  the  Gk>bi,  extending  mostly  m  exten- 
sive sterile  plains.  The  great  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  flktag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it 
reaches  the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  The  Irtish  is 
the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably  runs  160  miles  before 
it  falls  into  Lake  Zaizan.  Another  large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls 
into  Lake  Kisilbash,  which  has  no  outlet  The  country  between  the 
Ektag  Oola  and  the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  appears  to 
be  traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and  west 
Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other  part  of  Mongolia, 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert,  especially  towards  the  east,  but 
towards  the  west  the  tracts  of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less 
interrupted  by  sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  a\l  of  which  receive  considerable  nvers  without  having  any  outlet 
The  most  northern  is  the  Upsa  Kor,  which  receives  from  the  east  a 
cousiderable  river,  the  Tes,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  Yeke 
Aral  Nor,  to  the  south-south-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  Djabekan^  a  river  whose  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  500 
miles.  In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tenesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The  mountain  range  which 
divides  the  last-mentioned  tract  from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river 
Tes  is  called  the  Tangnoo  Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments,  the  govern- 
ment of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassutai,  the  boundary-line  between  them 
running  near  9%''  £.  long.  The  eapital  of  Uie  former  is  Kobdo,  not 
far  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor :  the  capital 
of  the  latter  is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ojabekan.  The  latter  plaoe  is  stated  to  contain  2i00  houses,  and  to 
be  regularly  built  Caravans  pass  from  it  to  Urga  and  to  China,  and 
its  oommeroe  seems  to  be  considerable.  Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo. 
A  ffeneral,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town, 
a  Mandshoo  by  birth,  who  has  \mder  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  military  and  civil 
authority. 

As  the  whole  surface  of  Mongolia^  with  the  exoention  of  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Ta-Gobi,  is  more  than  3000  feet  elevated  above  the 
«ea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast  pUins,  to  which  the  compara- 


tively low  ranges  of  mountains  along  its  northern  border  cannot  afford 
shelter  against  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  the  climate  ia 
much  colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Altai  range  west  of  Lake  Baikal  No  month  in  the  year  is  free 
from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  nearly 
insupportable,  on  account  of  the  want  of  trees  and  the  sandy  surface 
of  the  country.  Sudden  and  great  changes  in  the  temperature  are  at 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous 
herds  which  pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
even  after  a  fall  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and  serves  to  nourish 
the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  is  comparatively  small,  and  much  less  than  that  which  annually 
covers  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air ;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  where 
it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  A 
little  millet  is  grown  in  a  few  sheltered  places  between  high  hills^ 
which  attract  the  moisture.  Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains,  especially  about  Urga.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent)  and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and  frequently 
lor  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the. Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of 
camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  numerous  on  the  more 
hillv  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boundary  of  China ;  there  are  none 
in  tne  Gobi  Asses  and  mules  are  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ChiniL 
Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais,  or 
wild  asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl 
are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts.  In  some 
places  the  desert  is  covered  with  small  stones,  among  which  several 
kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chalcedony,  agate^  onjx,  jade^ 
carnelian,  &c.,  which  are  collected  by  the  Chinese. 

InhcUntanU. — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and  constitute 
the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  diffused  over  the  exten- 
sive table-lands  of  Central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern  or 
Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Kalmucks.  AU  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have,  from  time  immemorial,  led  a 
nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  without 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  countries  they  inhabit  being  entirely  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Balcosh,  thence  to  the  Hoang-ho, 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  Ninghia ;  from 
this  place  it  follows  the  Great  Wall,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  it  runs  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Nonni  and  Songari  in 
Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Baikal  The  whole  country  encompassed  by  this  line  is  in  possession 
of  the  Proper  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  some  plains  between  the 
Ektag  Altai  and  Lake  Balcosh,  which  are  occupied  by  Kalmuck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  aUo  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  eraecially  in 
the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  and  about  Lake 
Kookoonor,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet,  where  they  are  called 
Khor-Elatshi  Mongols.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the  same  language,  and 
admit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  nation,  and  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations,  the 
Tshakhar,  Khalkhas,  and  Sunuit  The  Tshakhar  inhabit  the  beat 
part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the  tract  which  skirts  Um 
great  Chinese  Wall  on  the  north,  and  extends  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a 
distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  waU.  They  obtained  the 
full  confidence  of  the  court  of  Peking  by  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the 
Mandshoo,  before  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
conouest  of  China.  The  Khalkha,  or  Khalkhas  Mongols,  occupy  the 
nortliem  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 
They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  emperor  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion in  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Oeloth  Kalmucks  in  1683. 
The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  between  the  Tshakhar  and  Khalkhas, 
or  that  part  of  Mongolia  through  which  the  Ta-Gh>bi  extends.  They 
are  less  numerous  and  powenul  than  their  neighbours,  and  less 
esteemed  by  the  Chinesei  They  submitted  to  the  Mandshoo  when 
the  Tshakhar  joined  them  in  1634. 

The  Mongols  however  have  a  literature,  which  they  otTe  to  the 
Chinese,  and  which  oonsists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chinese  books, 
and  a  few  original  historical  works,  especially  the  history  of  their 
great  hero^  Gtongia  Khan. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  26  tribes,  called  '  aimak.'  Sack 
of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince,  except  the  Khalkhas,  who 
constitute  one  aimak,  but  are  governed  by  four  hereditary  princa% 
called  'khan.'  All  four  claim  a  descent  from  Gengis  Khan.  Each 
aimak  has  its  territory,  in  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds. 
The  order  of  society  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  the  noblemen 
are  called  '  taidshis.'  The  Mandshoo  have  introduced  among  them  a 
military  division,  accordii\g  to  which  the  whole  nation  forms  135 
banners,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  regiments  and  companies. 
Each  Mongol  is  bound  to  serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  18th  to  his 
60th  year.  The  Monp^ols  are  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Li^fan- 
yueo,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  ku  iuoL;Ul«d  for  tUvUi  a 
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It  aflerwards  belonged  to  the  Euteni,  or  Bymntme,  evperon  till  the 
Ijegianing  of  the  13tb  century,  when  the  Fraukp  having  conquered 
Constantinople,  the  Venetiana  obtained  for  their  share  wveral  islands 
of  Greece  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  PeloponnesuB,  with  the 
Viwns  of  Coron,  Modon,  Argos,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  &c.  It  was  then 
that  they  gave  the  peninsula  the  name  of  Morea,  from  the  quantity 
of  mulberrieB  ('more*  in  Italian)  which  it  produced. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Morea  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  Venetians  were  expelled  from  it,  In  1684  war 
haying  broken  out  between  Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetiana  sent 
an  armament,  which  conc^uered  the  peninsula,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  a  kingdom,  subject  to  Venice,  and  its  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
square  of  St.  Mark.  In  1715  the  Turks,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
reconquered  the  Morea.  In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  Greek  inhabitants,  but  Uie  Forte  marched  into  it  a  large  body  of 
Albanians,  who  deviistated  and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  the 
Moreotes  joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  the  battle  of  Navarino  (1829)  at  last  delivered  the  Morea  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Morea  forms  now  an  essential  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(CoronelU ;  Leake ;  Sir  William  Gell,  Morea) 

MORECAMBE.    [Lancashire.] 

MORELIA,  or  VALLADOLID.    [Muxica] 

MORENA,  SIERRA.    [Andalucia.] 

MORETOK  BAY.    [Walbs,  New  South.] 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.    [Pbvokshibe.] 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.    rGtouc«STi;B8Hni«.] 

MOREZ.    [Jura,  Department  of.) 

MORGARTEN.    [Zua.] 

MORLAIX.    [FmwTfcBE.] 

MOROCCO.    [Mabocco.] 

MORPETH,  llorthumberlandy  a  market-town,  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  m  the  parish 
of  Morpeth,  is  situated  in  ^^  10'  N.  lat,  1°  40'  W.  long.,  distant 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  289  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  820  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of 
Morpeth  in  1851  was  4096  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
10,012.  The  borough  is  gove^ed  by  4  sudermen  and  12  councillors, 
ope  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  For  sanitary  purposes  Morpeth  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livmg  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Lindisfame  and  diooeae  of  Durham.  Moirpeth  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  72  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  93,798 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,126. 

The  town  stands  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  foxmed  by  the  windings  of 
the  Wansbcck.  The  road  from  Newcastle  enters  we  town  from  the 
south  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river,  designed  by 
Telford,  and  there  is  a  suspension-bridge  on  the  west  side.  The 
streets,  which  are  irregularly  laid  out,  are  lighted  by  gaa.  The  church, 
built  in  the  14th  century,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  the  river ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  western 
tower.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  octagonal  cross.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Edward  VI., 
founded  in  1552,  had  80  scholars  in  1853.  The  income  ^-om  endow- 
ment, which  was  2242.  in  1880,  is  expected  to  be  more  than  doubled, 
owing  to  the  termination  of  the  Chancery  suit,  *  The  Attorney-General 
V.  Trevelyan,'  which  commenced  about  150  years  aga  There  are  also 
National  and  Infant  schools^  a  mechanics  institute  and  library,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  county  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection was  erected  about  30  years  since,  at  a  cost  of  70,000^  The 
gateway  is  an  imposing  mass  of  building,  and  contains  the  chapel,  the 
sessions-house  or  hall  for  county  business,  in  which  the  Easter  sessions 
for  the  county  are  held,  and  other  apartments.  Near  the  iail  are  the 
remains  of  Morpeth  Castle,  a  rude  and  strong  building,  of  which  the 
l^te-house  and  the  outer  wall,  now  much  shattered,  are  still  standing. 
The  town-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Yanburgh.  Morpeth  has  a 
^ood  weekly  market  for  live  stock  on  Wednesdi^.  Five  fiurs  are  held 
in  the  year.  Some  flannel  is  made  in  the  town ;  brewing,  malting, 
tanning,  and  hat-making  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron-foundries 
and  corn-mills.  Races  are  held  vearlj  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

MORS.    [AALBOBa]  . 

MORTAGNE.    [Obms.! 

MORTAIN.    [Mamche.1 

MORTARA.    [NovABA.] 

MORTEAU.    [Doobs.] 

MORTLAKE.    [Subbbt,] 

MORVAN,  LE,  the  name  of  a  hilly  region  in  the  o«ntro  of  Fraapf^ 
which  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
It  now  forms  the  south-west  of  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or,  the 
north-west  of  Sadne-et-Loirei  and  the  east  of  the  department  of 
Ki^vre.  The  Morvan  HiUs  are  an  offiOtoot  &om  the  Cdte-d'Or  Moun- 
tains; they  extend  first  in  a  direction  of  west-north-west  from  tho 
sources  of  the  Ari'ouz  and  the  Arman^on,  tributaries  respectively  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine^  to  beyond  the  town  of  Saulieu,  and  the  south- 
west to  the  sources  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Vendenessev  The  Mgh^ 
that  form  the  edge  of  the  two  haum  t^  th9  w^t  Qf  the  Yqqjm  we  a 


continuation  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  but  they  are  known  by  no  paitioular 
name ;  they  run  across  the  department  of  Ni^vre  and  Uie  south-west 
of  that  of  Tonne,  beyond  which  Uiey  unite  with  the  hills  of  the  Foreat 
of  Orleans.  The  Morvan  Hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height ;  they  con* 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  granite  or  other  primitive 
rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
The  region  affords  in  some  parts  good  pasturage;  other  parts  are 
clothed  with  wood ;  the  rest  is  naked  and  bare :  buckwheat  oats,  and 
rye  are  the  only  grains  raised. 

MORWINSTCJw.    [Cornwall.] 

MOSAISK.    [Moscow,  Government  of.] 

MOSAMBIQUE.    [Mozambique.] 

MOSCOW  {Jk[o8hva),  one  of  the  ^ht  govei-nments  of  Great  Roasia, 
is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia,  between  54"*  40^^ 
and  Se**  30'  N.  lat,  35**  10'  and  38"  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  Twer,  N.E.  by  Wladimir,  S.E.  by  Riasan,  8.  by  Tuh^  S.W.  by 
Kaluga,  and  W.  by  Smolensk.  Its  area  is  12,469  square  milea.  The 
population  in  1846  was  1,374,700.    It  is  divided  into  13  circles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  imdulating  plain,  here  and  there  broken 
by  groups  of  low  hills,  but  nowhere  presentmg  any  grand  scenery :  only 
the  environs  of  the  capital  have  any  attractive  spots,  most  of  whim 
however  owe  their  beauties  to  urt  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  loam 
and  sand,  with  some  heath  and  marsh ;  and  on  the  whole  the  land  is 
but  moderately  fertile.  Boulders  of  granite  and  other  kinds  of  rock 
are  met  with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  beds 
of  cls^  and  sand. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water,  there  being 
109  lakes,  none  of  which  however  are  of  any  great  extent,  and  2610 
and  streams.    The  principal  rivers  are— the  Wolga,  which 


rivers 


indeed  only  just  touches  the  province  for  a  short  distance  in  the  north, 
where  it  receives  the  Lama  and  the  Seatria  on  the  right  bank ;  the 
Oka,  which  fomif  the  southern  boundary;  the  Moskwa,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital ;  and  the  Yoria 
and  the  Khazma  in  the  east,  whic^  unite  to  form  a  great  tributary  of 
the  Oka,  which  it  joins  on  the  weatem  border  of  the  government  of 
Nishnei-Novgorod.  The  Moskwa  rises  in  the  east  of  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  near  55**  30'.  N.  lat.,  ^^  15'  E.  long.,  and  flowing  east- 
ward soon  enters  the  government  to  which  it  gives  name.  Hence  it 
pursues  the  same  easterly  course  past  Mosjaiak  and  Zvenigorod  to  the 
city  of  Moscow ;  on  entering  which  it  takes  a  general  souw-eaat  course 
to  its  junction  wiUi  the  Oka  on  the  southern  border  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow*  The  whole  length  of  the  Moskwa  is  about  200 
miles.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Iskwa»  the  Ruaa,  and  the  Istra 
on  the  left^  and  the  Paktera  on  the  right.  The  river  is  navigable  in 
the  open  season,  but  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  rapid  under 
the  bridge  of  Moscow.  By  its  upper  course  timber,  firewood, 
&C.,  are  brought  down  to  the  capital,  to  which  provisions,  ^.,  are 
brought  up  the  river  ^m  the  Volga  and  the  Oka.  Moscow  has 
communication  with  the  upper  Volga  also  by  meana  of  a  canal  that 
unites  the  Istra  to  the  SestruL  The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  ftbout 
the  nuddle  of  November,  and  thaw  bv  the  end  of  March.  The  whole 
length  of  the  winter,  including  the  less  genial  days  of  the  autumn 
and  the  spring*  is  r^oned  to  be  five  montha. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants^  and  Moscow 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  populous 
Provinces  of  the  whole  empire*  As  the  soil  is  but  moderately  fertile, 
and  the  capital  consumes  a  vasi  quantity  of  com*  the  crop  is  never 
sufficient,  even  in  good  years,  for  the  aupphr  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
large  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp^  and  hops  are 
cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  use,  but  the  manufacturers 
must  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere.  Horticulture  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent^  and  tne  produce  is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consump- 
tion; most  vegetables  flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Russiaai 
prefer,  auch  as  tumij^  carrots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  cueumben^ 
and  gourds;  other  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  ciutivated  in  the 
environs  of  Moscow — the  aqpkaragus  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire 
for  its  aise  and  fine  flavour.  ixvXt  is  scarce,  and  Uiough  apples, 
pears,  and  dherries  thrive,  in  Hfst  only  apples  are  attended  tow  The 
best  sort  of  apple  is  of  dbinese  origin;  it  is  called  Naliwy ;  is  trans- 
parentk  juicy,  and  prat^  well  flavoured.  There  are  likewise  noany 
plumt.  • 

In  general  there  is  no  want  of  wood  for  timber  or  fueL  The  number  of 
cattle  ia  not  sufficient  f>r  the  supply  of  the  province  which  requires  a 
great  importatioiv  not  on^  of  cattle^  but  of  wool,  taUow,  Ac  What 
the  inhanitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  ^ultry  and  calvesi^  for 
which  they  are  sure  ox  obtaining  a  good  price  m  the  capital.  Sonae 
attenpta  have  been  made  of  late  yeai^  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep. 
More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  there  are 
several  considerable  studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  orown.  Game 
is  not  abundant  Bears  and  wolvea  have  net  yet  been  quite  extirpated 
in  the  great  foresta  Most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fiab,  but 
are  ffu:  from  yielding  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  people. 
The  a»ine|ids  are  freestone  potters'-oUy,  brick-dajt  lim«>  S7I»u<b» 
alabaster^  a9d  hog-iron^ 

Maaufactuyes  of  various  hindii  aye  camed  oa  in  a  great  extent^ 
both  by  the  country-people  for  Umit  owa  supply  as  weU  as  for  sale, 
and  also  in  the  viUagea  and  towne*  ani  espeinaUj  i»  the  capital.  The 
number  of  mattuSMtoiiw  ha%  ttcrs^ed  n^ly  »  ?e«Mit  tHne^    Tha 
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mannfiMtarai  oompTise  woollon^dotii,  faala,  illk,  iMtlMr,  ehiiiiB  ud 
calico,  linen,  cotton,  paper,  china)  etfthenwate,  fto.(  ■toam<«iiginfli 
and  Bteam^maohinery  are  uaed  to  a  gr«at  extent  in  the  oloth^  cotton, 
and  silk  factories.  There  are  many  distiUeriea  and  hreweiieai  and 
numerous  small  manufkctories;  in  fact  almost  ertry  fiunily  in  the 
country  hns  some  kind  of  mannfitoture. 

The  protinee  has  a  TCry  extensile  inland  trade  |  Moaeew,  fyom  its 
wealth  and  industry,  being  necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  emporia 
in  the  interior  of  Bussia.  Moscow  may  indeed  be  <»lled  the  centre 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Rnasia,  as  Si  Petersburg  is  of  its  maritime 
commerce. 

Other  towns  of  this  proTince,  are — KoUmmt,  at  the  JttBCtlon  of  the 
river  Kolomenka  with  the  Moskwa,  and  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  latter  with  the  Oka.  The  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolo- 
menka  into  two  parts,  contains  17  churches,  an  ecdesiastieal  seminary, 
and  a  population  of  10,200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen-cloths,  and  leather.  There  are  sereral 
tanneries,  and  malt  and  brick  kilns;  above  400,000  poods  (36 lbs.  each) 
of  tallow  are  annuallv  melted  here.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very 
extensive  trade  in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  com,  hemp)  oil,  hops,  and 
fruits  from  the  Ukraine,  all  of  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and 
they  supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  colonial  produce,  wines, 
and  manufactures.    The  fairs  are  much  frequented. 

Serpuehow,  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  citadel,  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  now  fallen  into  decay;  the  town  has  16  churohes,  a 
lazaretto,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have 
manufactures  of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  com,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  timbM*,  which 
go  partly  to  St.  Fetersbmg  and  partly  to  Moscow.  There  are 
two  fairs. 

Werejdf  on  both  sides  of  the  Protwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Oka,  which 
crosses  the  south-west  of  the  government.  The  Protwa  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitante  of  the  town,  6000  in  number, 
have  a  brisk  export  trade  with  Moscow,  Stb  Petersbnig,  Riga,  and 
Konigsberg. 

MoiaUk,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Moskwa,  in  the  west  of  the 
government,  and  a  little  east  of  the  village  of  Borodino,  has  4000 
inhabitants.  The  bloody  victories  obtained  by  Napoleon  L  over  the 
Rassians  on  September  5th  and  7th,  and  called  respectively  by  the 
French  the  victories  of  Borodino  and  the  Moskwa,  were  fought  near 
this  town.  After  the  terrible  battle  of  the  7th,  Marshal  Ney  was 
saluted  by  Napoleon— Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  and  the  French  marched 
straight  to  the  city  of  Moscow. 

IhiUrottf,  in  the  north-east  of  the  government,  on  the  Sestria^  has 
8000  inhabitants. 

The  common  roads  are  excellent.  A  railway  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg  unites  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  The  navigation  of 
the  Oka  and  the  Moskwa  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Russian  origin ;  in  the  city  of  Moscow 
itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons  from  all  parte  of  the  Russian 
empire,  but  strangers  from  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  Russians  are  of  tiie  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in  this 
province  above  1800  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of  Moscow. 
The  Roman  CathoUes,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinista  have  churches  in 
Moscow. 

MOSCOW  (in  Russian,  Moahwa),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire,  till  Peter  the  Great  in  1703  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  A.D.  1147,  by  the 
Grand-duke  Yury  11.,  or  George,  sumamed  Dolgorueky,  or  Long- 
Hand.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane  in  the  reign  of 
Basil  XL,  and  subsequently  It  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  In  1686  it 
was  nearlv  destroyed  by  a  fire ;  again  in  1571  the  Tartars  fired  the 
suburbs,  the  conflagration  spread  to  the  city,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  about  100,000  persons  perished  by  fire  or 
sword.  In  1611  it  was  taken  by  the  Poles,  and  a  great  part  of  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Lastly  in  1812  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to  their 
city,  after  it  had  been  entered  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  L  It 
has  been  since  rebuilt  with  little  change,  except  that  individual  houses 
are  in  better  taste  than  in  the  old  city,  and  ganlens  are  more  firequent. 

Moscow  is  situated  in  55'  45'  46"  N.  lat,  87*  88'  8"  E.  long.,  in  a 
fertile  and  richly  ctdtivated  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa 
(pronounced  Moskva)  and  of  the  rivulets  Jausa  and  Neglina  (or 
Keglionaya),  the  latter  of  which  is  in  fact  only  a  brook.  The  form 
of  the  city  is  a  sort  of  irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  girding  rampart  is 
about  25}  miles  long.  In  the  inclosed  space  however  there  is  a  great 
number  of  gardens,  beside!  many  fields  or  parks  which  are  used  for 
promenades,  for  holding  festivals,  and  for  exercising  troops;  there 
are  likewise  258  ponds  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some  of  which 
there  are  public  walks  and  fine  gal^dens  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
and  inclosed  by  walla. 

The  central  part  of  Moscow,  containing  the  Kremlin  and  Its 
gardens,  east  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Basil  and  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  or  Chinese  Town,  lies  north  of  the  Moskwa^  and  is  surrounded 
by  tiiie  Beloi-Gorod,  or  White  Town.  Round  the  Beloi-Gorod  runs  the 
inner  boulevard,  nearly,  circular  in  shape,  with  its  two  ends  resting  on 
the  river  and  wiUi  a  radius  of  about  a  mile.  The  Zemlianoi-Gorod  mdoses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  extends  to  the 


south  aide,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle^  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wide  circular 
,boalflTKid  oonoentrio  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  Between  ihm 
exterior  boulevard  and  the  ramparts  of  the  city  ate  the  Slobodi,  ot 
Bttburbs,  which  are  85  in  number.  The  finest  of  the  gates  of  Moscow 
is  the  St,  Petersburg  Gate  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  eon- 
■isUng  of  three  arohsa— «  central  one  of  large  Smensions  spanning 
the  rnds  carriage-road,  and  two  smaller  ones  over  the  footway.  The 
panels  are  adorned  with  only  a  few  imperial  eagles  in  bas-relief;  on 
the  summit  ii  a  oolossal  figure  of  Victory  in  a  oar  drawn  by  eight 
furious  conrsexB. 

The  Moskwa  crosses  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  the  city  a  little 
north  of  the  Warsaw  Road  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  immediately 
turning  fiftt  south  and  then  south-west,  again  crosses  the  rampart 
near  the  Devitohei  Convent.  Aiter  winding  round  to  the  south  and 
east  along  the  base  of  the  Sparrow  Hills  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
(whence  the  French  obtained  their  first  view. of  Moscow),  the  river 
again  enters  vrithin  the  ramparts  at  the  south-western  angle  near  the 
Kaluga  Road,  and  flowing  north-east  between  the  Empress's  villa 
and  gardens  on  the  east,  the  Devitchel  Convent  and  vast  barracks  on 
the  west,  it  cro«es  the  exterior  boulevards  which  separate  the  city 
ftom  the  suburbs.  From  one  extremity  of  the  interior  boulevard  to 
the  other  the  river  fiows  eastward  along  the  southeni  base  of  the  hiU 
on  which  the  Kremlin  is  built^  and  then  turning  nearly  south  it 
crosses  the  ramparts  for  the  last  time  at  the  south-eastern  angle ;  the 
Convent  of  St.  Saviour^s,  the  vast  powder  magaslne,  and  the  Semi- 
novskoi  Convent  lying  between  its  left  bank  and  the  eastern  waU. 
The  small  river  Jausa  enters  the  city  on  the  north-east,  and  joins  the 
Moskwa  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  inner  boulevard  after  passing 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth, 
the  Imperial  Palace,  the  summer  gardens,  the  new  and  old  military 
hospitals,  and  the  militaiy  sohooL 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admiration  of  aU 
travellena  The  countless  number  of  towers,  some  wi^  cupolas  either 
gilt  or  painted  greeui  and  others  rising  in  the  form  of  minarets,  and 
the  many  gardens  and  trees  intermixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city 
quite  an  oriental  appearance.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is 
very  mat,  nearly  every  church  having  several  besides  the  steeple. 
The  churohetf  have  in  general  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted 
by  sevenl  cupolas  or  small  domes,  which  are  painted  or  gilt  and 
bespangled  with  stan ;  on  the  top  is  a  orescent,  with  the  cross  above 
it  With  a  general  similarity  of  appearance,  the  forms  of  the  towers 
vaiy  considerably,  striking  the  eye  by  the  irregularity  of  their  forms 
and  their  gay  diversity  of  colours.  It  is  to  those  towers  in  particular 
that  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  They  are  all  of  stone, 
and  most  of  them  situated  in  open  squares,  in  consequence  of  which 
thev  escaped  the  fire  of  1812.  Hence  Moscow  has  lost  little  or 
nothing  of  its  original  aspect  by  that  fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin  which  was  blown  up  by  order  of  Napoleon  has  been  rebuilt 
in  the  same  style.  The  roofii  of  the  houses  are  composed  of  iron 
plates,  painted  dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  are  lost  among 
the  tall  groups  of  trees  which  rise  fh>m  the  gardens.  The  gilded 
cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  the  green  background.  The  best 
view  of  the  citv  is  from  the  Ivan  Veliki,  or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in 
the  Kremlin,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  llie  extraordinarv 
mixture  and  contrast  of  magniftoent  palaces  and  petty  huts,  though 
still  occurring  in  a  few  places,  no  longer  strikes  the  eye  as  Moscow 
previous  to  the  fire  of  1812;  the  city  is  daily  losing  its  Asiatic 
features,  and  assuming  the  appeanmce  of  the  capitala  of  Western 
Europe.  Happily  for  the  lover  of  venerable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin, 
which  suffiored  comparatively  little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  blow  it  up,  retains  imimpaired  its  anoient  irregularity 
and  grandeur. 

Moscow  contained  in  1885  above  10,000  houses,  of  which  more  than 
2000  were  of  stone,  7  cathedrals,  21  monasteries,  245  Greek,  2  Roman 
Catholic,  and  8  Protestant,  besides  2  English  churches,  8  Armenian 
chapels,  and  a  Turkish  mosque. 

1.  The  ifrwiiim.-— The  Kremlin,  which  vrss  first  built  of  stone  in  1867, 
in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Moskwa, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  singular,  beautiful,  and  magnificent  object 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  from  12  to  16  feet  tiiick,  and  of  different 
heights,  28,  80,  85,  45,  and  50  feet,  with  battlements,  embrasures^ 
numerous  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  most  important  of  these  gates 
is  the  Holy  Gate,  Spass  Vorata,  or  Gate  of  the  Redeemer,  so  called 
from  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  which  hangs  over  it  This  gateway  is 
under  a  tower,  and  nbout  20  paces  in  length.  Every  one  from  the 
emperor  to  the  meanest  serf  must  take  off  his  hat  till  he  has  passed 
through  it  The  most  important  parts  remaining  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  czars  are  the  Terema,  which  contains  below  the  throne  and 
audience  chambers  of  the  old  czars,  and  above  the  apartments  of  the 
Czarovinas  (princess^)  and  imperial  children ;  and  the  Granovitaya 
Palata,  a  quadrangular  building,  the  second  story  of  whidi  contains 
the  coronation  hall  of  the  emperors  of  Russia.  On  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  main  body  of  the  old  Tartar  palace  stands  the  Bahhoi-Dvorets^ 
or  Large  Pdace,  a  lofty  and  imposing  structure,  erected  and  inhabited 
by  the  emperor  Alexander.  Adjoming  the  Granovitaya  Palata  is 
Maloi-Dvoretz,  or  Little  Palace,  erected  by  the  present  emperor ;  it  is  a 
neat  building,  simple  in  style  and  interior  arrangement  The  Kxemlin 
contains  many  magnificent  churches. 
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The  cathedral  of  the  Aasumption,  founded  in  1826,  is  deemed  the 
most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no  means  a  laif^  edifice  compared 
with  tiie  ca^edrals  of  other  countries,  but  the  interior  is  adorned 
with  extraordinary  profusion  and  splendour.  Many  highly  vene- 
rated reUca  are  preserved  in  this  cathedraL  The  Russian  sovereigns 
are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  The  cathedral  of  St.-Michael  oontuns 
the  tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  the  grand-dukes  and  csars,  from 
the  time  that  Moscow  became  the  capital  till  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and,  besides  those  of  many  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family  (the  females  are  deposited  elsewhere),  that  of  Peter  IL  The 
oathedial  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
built  in  better  taste,  and  being  splendidly  ornamented,  is  a  pleasing 
and  magnificent  object,  forming  as  it  were  a. wing  to  the  palace. 
The  floor  in  paved  wiik  jaspers,  agates,  and  camelians  of  diiSerent 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  very 
plain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  in  1828,  and  rebuilt  in 
1527.  Including  the  cathedrals,  there  are  82  churches  in  the 
Kremlin. 

After  the  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  Belfry  claims  attention  for 
its  size,  its  elegance,  and  magnificent  appearance.  The  belfry  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  since  1812  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before,  but  it  is 
now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  The  tower  is  269  i  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  cross,  which  is  18  feet  8  inche&  Besides  many  other  beUs, 
there  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  beU  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  was  cast  in  1736,  but  fell  in  consequence  of  a  fire  in  1787, 
and  lay  sunk  by  its  weight  to  some  depth  in  the  ground  tUl  1837, 
when  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  it  raised  and  placed  on  a  pedestal ;  a 
piece  broken  off  by  the  fall  is  also  placed  on  the  pedestal  It  weighs 
10,000  poods,  or  360,000  lbs.  English.  The  bell  in  the  first  story  of 
the  tower  weighs  64  tons,  and  requires  the  united  strength  of  three 
men  to  toll  it  The  view  from  the  summit  of  this  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  over  the  dty  and  its  environs  is  surpassingly  fine.  .The  Kremlin 
contains  likewise  the  imperial  museum,  the  arsenal  (which  contains  a 
vast  collection  of  French  cannon  taken  on  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  L 
in  1812),  the  treasury,  the  immense  pile  of  buildings  called  the  senate, 
the  palace  of  the  patriarchs  of  Moscow,  now  csdled  the  Synodalni 
Dom,  or  House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  Vosnesenskoi  nunnery, 
in  the  cathedral  belonging  to  which  a  great  number  of  gfand-duchesses 
and  empresses  are  interred.  The  Treasury  contains  the  crowns, 
sceptres,  thrones,  arms,  and  drinking-vessels,  apparel,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  grand-dukes  and  czars,  forming  a  coUection  of  vast  intrinsic 
value.  Outside  the  Holy  Qate  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  Krasnoi-Ploschad 
(Red  Place),  between  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai- 
Qorod,  is  the  cathedral  of  St-Basil,  a  grotesque  building,  erected  by 
an  Italian  architect  for  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  surmounted  by  above  20 
towers  and  domes  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  painted  of  various 
colours. 

2.  The  KUai-Oorodf  surroimded  by  a  wall  with  12  towers  and  6 
gates,  is  properly  the  dty.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  stone  or 
brick,  are  built  close  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow ;  and  contains  the  bazaars,  the 
magazines,  and  the  richest  shops.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
following :— The  Pokrovskoi  cathedral,  built  in  1564,  was  originally 
so  constructed  as  to  have  9  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which 
11  more  have  since  been  added,  so  that  there  are  now  21  places 
of  worship  joined  together,  in  which  divine  service  may  be  performed 
at  the  same  time.  The  house  of  the  town  council,  a  handsome  edifice^ 
was  formerly  the  imiversity.  The  printing-oflBce  of  the  Holy  Synod 
is  a  very  fine  building,  in  which^  there  are  80  presses  for  printing 
ecdeeiastical  books  in  Slavonian,  and  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  for  the  spiritxial  schools  under  the  synod.  In  the 
Krasnoi-Ploschad  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  honour  of  Minin  and  Pojarski,  who  delivered  the  country 
from  usurpers  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  17th  century,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  Michael  Romanof,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  reigning 
family.  This  monument  consists  of  colossal  bronze  statues  of  the 
two  heroes,  14  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  In  the  Kitai-Gorod,  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  of  St-Basil,  ai«  the  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  or  Great  Bazaar,  and 
the  RiadL  The  former  is  a  colossal  building  three  stories  high,  and 
three  rows  of  pillars  and  shops  stand  one  above  another,  connected  by 
numerous  passages  and  steps.  Upwards  of  1000  wholesale  merchants 
trade  here  in  the  produce  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Levant, 
western  Europe,  Siberia^  China,  Tartaiy,  Ac. ;  there  seems  a  continual 
fair  all  through  the  year.  The  Biadi  is  an  open  space  of  ground  laid 
out  in  narrow  streets  of  shops  or  booths ;  the  traders  are  git)uped 
according  to  their  respective  callings.  It  is  the  noisiest  and  most 
bustling  place  in  Moscow.  The  secondhand  markets  are  numerous ; 
the  largest  is  held  along  the  wall  of  the  Kitai-Gorod.  During  what  is 
called  the  winter  market,  which  is  held  immediately  after  the  frost 
has  set  in,  vast  quantities  of  perishable  provisions — ^fish  from  the 
White  Sea  and  the  great  northern  lakes,  frozen  oxen  and  sheep  from 
the  Crimea  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  deer  from  Siberia,  Ac. — are 
piled  in  huge  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  a  vast  traffic  is  earned  on  in 
fresh  provisions,  for  the  winter  supply  of  the  dtyiUnbiL  and  many  other 
towns. 

8.  The  BdoirOcrod^  or  White  Town,  the  third  grand  division  of  the 
dty,  forms  above  two-thirds  of  a  dide^  indosmg  the  Kremlin  and 


Kitai-Gorod  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moskwa  River,  which  forms  tbo 
southern  boundary  of  these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  the  Bdoi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifices, 
such  as  the  University,  the  Medico<]!hirurgical  Academy,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Post^ffioe,  College  of  Foreign  Affairs^  the  residence  of 
the  governor-general,  the  Riding  School,  the  assembly-rooms  of  the 
nobiBty,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries,  and  numerous  churches. 
The  paJaoe  of  the  governor  stands  in  a  fine  elevated  situation,  and  ii 
a  princely  edifice  of  three  immense  storiea^  beddes  the  basement,  in  a 
simple  style  of  architectura  The  internal  arrangement,  the  size  and 
elegance  of  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the  rich  furniture  and  decora* 
tions,  correspond  with  the  external  magnificence  of  the  buildbg. 
The  University,  founded  in  1705,  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of 
the  French  invasion,  before  whidi  it  was  very  flourishing.  The  fine 
library  and  valuable  collections  of  all  kinds  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  building  has  since  been  repaired.  The  number  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  1846  exceeded  100,  and  the  students  numbered  above 
1000.  The  university  possesses  valuable  mineralogical,  anatomical, 
and  other  collections. 

The  Riding  School,  or  Exercise  House,  an  enormous  edifice  to  the 
north-west  of  tide  Ej^emlln,  was  built  in  1817.  In  Russia,  where  the 
cold  in  winter  is  so  severe,  and  the  heat  in  summer  frequently  so 
intense,  the  inconvenience^  and  sometimes  the  impossibility,  of  training 
and  exercising  troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  as  this  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  government  has  therefore  provided  both  the 
capitals,  and  some  of  the  chief  towns,  with  these  edificea  This  at 
Moscow  is,  we  believe,  the  lugest  in  Russia.  It  has  two  fronts, 
precisely  similar,  and  two  similar  ends.  The  length  of  each  front  is 
660  fee^  and  the  breadth  of  each  end  168  feet ;  the  height  is  43  feet 
Each  front  has  82  and  each  end  8  plain  Ionic  columns,  with  fine 
arched  windows  between,  the  frames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of  oak, 
not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  white  walls.  In 
this  building  2000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  the 
same  time.  The  weight  of  the  roof  rests  on  the  walls  without  hori- 
zontal pressure.  The  Beloi-Gorod  contains  the  only  two  theatres  in 
Moscow — ^the  French  theatre,  a  small  building,  and  the  Imperial 
theatre^  a  showy  building,  with  a  laige  and  handsomely  fitted-up 
interior.  They  stand  near  each  other,  to  tlie  north  of  the  Kotai-Gorod. 
Nearer  the  boulevard  is  the  bank.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  founded 
in  1763,  is  an  immense  quadrangle  four  stories  high,  besides 
the  basement.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moskwa, 
between  the  east  wall  of  the  Kitai-Gorod,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jausa.  It  is  a  simple  and  uniform  edifice  of  vast  extent.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  infants  and  wet-nurses,  of  each 
of  which  there  are  always  600.  The  next  suite  of  rooms  is  occupied 
by  children  from  4  to  7  years  old.  Other  floors  contain  chapels,  school- 
rooms, dining-rooms,  kitchen,  &c.  Besides  the  children  in  the  house, 
many  others  are  given  out  to  peasants'  wives  to  nursa  Every  child 
brought  to  the  institution  is  received ;  its  name,  number,  and  date  of 
admission  are  entered  on  the  books,  a  corresponding  ticket  is  tied 
round  the  child's  neck,  and  a  duplicate  is  given  to  the  mother,  who  on 
presenting  it  may  again  receive  her  child.  A  small  deposit  left  with 
the  child  ensures  its  being  brought  up  in  the  house ;  boys  left  without 
a  deposit  are  brought  up  for  t^e  army.  All  who  give  proof  of  good 
abilities  are  carefully  educated,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  engineers  and 
governesses  respectively.  Some  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  univendty. 
Besides  a  good  education  in  the  Russian  language,  the  girls  are 
taught  manual  labour,  part  of  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  and  the  remainder  laid  up  for  a  marriage 
portion.  The  main  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  defrayed  by  a 
tax  on  all  places  of  amusement,  and  the  interest  of  sums  borrowed 
from  a  bank  attached  to  the  hospital  The  entire  number  of  children 
belonging  to  the  house,  in  and  out,  amounted  to  about  25,000  in  1848. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  may  return  to  the  hospital  should  ^ey  fall  into 
distress. 

The  assembly  house  of  the  nobility  is  a  large  pile  of  building.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  splendour.  The  grand  ball  is  laiige 
enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in  1812,  and  has  since 
been  rebuilt  Several  of  the  private  palaces  in  this  put  of  the  town 
are  of  vast  extent,  and  a  few  of  them  are  good  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. The  College  of  Mines,  the  College  of  Foreign  Aflain, 
containing  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  and  the  Post* 
Office,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their  style  of  architeo- 
ture.    Several  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  are  worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  ZtnUiaiiUii'QorQdf  or  Earthen  Town,  was  so  called  from  the 
earthen  rampart  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  and  which  is  now 
replaced  by  the  boulcTard,  forming  a  noble  promenade  planted  with 
trees.  In  Uus  division  are  the  dep^t  of  the  commissariat,  a  handsome 
buildingf  consisting  of  a  large  central  structure  three  stories  high, 
adorned  with  Doric  columns,  with  a  balcony  at  their  baae^  and  two 
wings.  The  dep6t  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  immense  space 
forming  two  squares,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  length  and  its  us^ 
it  being  the  depdt  for  the  spirits  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  from  -which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are 
supplied.  The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  and  the  Moscow  Com- 
mercial School  (an  excellent  institution),  are  plun  edifices;  the 
Medico-Chiruigical  Academy  is  a  large  building  three  stories  high, 
with  a  portico  of  aix  Doric  oolumns^  and  has  two  detached  advanced 
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winga.  It  possessea  a  Yery  mpectablo  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  Bpecimens  m>m  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
Zatchateisko  Monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  city. 
This  monastery  derives  its  name  from  the  churoh  dedicated  to  the 
Zatohatiy^,  or  Conception  of  St  Ann,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
gothio  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  very  elegant  and  splendid. 

5.  The  Slobodi,  or  Suburbs,  35  in  number,  form  an  irregular  polygon, 
completely  surrounding  the  Zemlianoi-Qorod.    Part  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  Zemlianoi-Qorod,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and  wooden 
houses,  intenmxed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean  hovels ;  but  many 
of  them  are  like  villages,  with  much  uninolosed  pasture  and  waste 
land.     Many  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are 
wort&y  the  attention  of  visitors.    A  Russian  monastery  occupies  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  inclose 
besides  the  monastery,  a  principal  central  church,  and  three,  four, 
five,  six,  or  even  more  churches.    Galitzin  Hospital,  to  the  east  of  the 
Emprees's  vUla  and  gardens,  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a  noble  insti- 
tution, founded  at  5ie  end  of  the  18th  century  by  Prince  Qalitsin. 
Sheremetora  Hospital  is  an  extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice, 
resembling  a  fine  Qrecian  temple.    The  establishment  is  not  merely 
for  the  r£ef  of  the  sick — a  large  annusl  sum  is  assigned  for  other 
charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving  portions  to  25  female  orphans, 
allowing  pensions  to  50  indigent  females,  &o.   In  the  northern  suburbs 
are  the  Alexander  Hospital,  the  St.  Catharine's  Hospital  and  Institu- 
tion, the  Botanical  Garden,  and  Ute  Sokolniki  Field,  a  vast  inclosed 
space  behind  the  palace  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.      In  the  eastern 
suburbs  are  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
other  buildings  mentioned  before  as  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jousa  and  the  southern  bend   of  the  Moakwa.     In  the  southern 
suburbs,  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Moskwa  and  the  Empress's 
'filla,  are  the  hospital  of  St  Paul,   the  great  provision  stores,  the 
race-course,  and  the  convent  of  the  DonskoL    This  convent,  like  some 
others  in  Moscow,  is  of  vast  extent,  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are 
painted  white  and  red,  and  surmounted  by  battlements  resembling 
those  of  the  Kremlin.    Within  the  walls  are  six  churches  and  chapels, 
numerous  buildings  for  the  monks,  gardens,  cloisters,  courts,  groves, 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  numerous  towers,  looks  like  a  little  fortress. 
The  Seminoff  Monastery,  opposite  to  that  of  the  Donskoi,  also  resem- 
bles a  fortress,  and  its  ramparts  are  really  moimted  with  small  guns. 
From  the  principal  tower  of  this  convent,  or  from  the  terrace  of  its 
principal  church,  a  very  fiue  view  of  the  Kremlin  is  obtained.    The 
Devitchei  Convent,  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  rampart  of  the 
city,  is  another  of  these  vast  structures ;  its  walls  are  strengthened  by 
16  towers.    The  principal  church  has  five  smaller  ones  near  it,  besides 
chapels ;  the  churchyard  in  the  inner  court  of  the  cloisters  is  laid  out 
with  shrubs  and  flowers.     In  the  principal  church  are  the  tombs  of 
many  czarinas  and  princesses.      Some  of  these  monasteries  contain 
good  libraries.    The  Devitchei-Foll,  or  Maiden's  Field,  a  vast  meadow 
between  the  convent  and  the  outer  boulevard,  is  the  spot  on  which 
the  czars  of  Russia  entertain  their  subjects  on  their  coronation :  no 
less  than  50,000  persons  dined  in  this  field  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  1826.    In  the  western  suburbs  are  the  Widows' 
Hospital,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Presnenskia  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water;    and   the  great  prison,  not    far    from    the   St   Petersburg 
Gate.    At  some  short  distance  outside  this  gate,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  road  to  St  Petersburg,  are  the  Petrofskoi  Palace  and 
gardens,  the  great  resort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Moscow  in 
summer.     To  this  palace  Napoleon  L  retired  when  Moscow  was  in 
a  blaze;    and  here  he  dictated  the  bulletin  that  announced  that 
terrible  catastrophe  to  France.    The  gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
palace  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  open  to  all  the  public ;  even  the 
trades-people  come  here  on  their  holidays,  and  under  the  thick  shade 
of  trees  imbibe  vast  quantities  of  tea,  the  fiivourite  beverage  of  all 
true  Moscovians.     On  the  Sparrow  Hills  a  large  building  has  been 
erected  as  a  depdt  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  Siberia. 

Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  archbishops,  and  contuna,  besides 
the  several  government  offices  and  public  institutions  specified  in  this 
article,  the  most  important  manufactories  in  the  empire.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immense 
quantities  of  merchandise  of  every  description.  The  industrial  pro- 
ducts comprise  woollen  cloths,  cotton  manufactures,  silks,  carpets, 
jewellery,  paper,  &c.  Steam-engines  are  used  in  the  factories.  Its 
vast  trade  is  facilitated  by  water  communication  along  rivers  and 
canals  with  all  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  railway 
to  St  Petersburg.  Moscow  is  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Russian 
nobles,  who  live  here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole,  Moscow 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  and  that 
in  which  the  national  manners  and  the  character  of  the  people  have 
been  least  changed.  The  population  in  winter  amounts  to  400,000, 
including  about  25,000  soldiers ;  in  summer  the  number  is  diminished 
to  about  360,000.     [See  Supplbment.] 

(Lyall,  History  of  Moscow;  Hassel;  Horschelmann ;  Humboldt, 
Ehrenberg,  and  liose ;  Handbook  for  Northern  Europe,) 

MOSELLE,  RIVER.   [Mosellb,  Department  ofl] 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
lying  between  48"  54'  and  49'  84'  N.  lat,  5"  25'  and  7'  40'  K  lonf., 
is  bounded  N.  by  Belgium,  the  grand-duchv  of  Luxembourg  and  the 
Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  E.  by  Havana  and  the  depwtment  of 


Ba^-Rhin,  S.  by  the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  W.  by  that  of  Meuse. 
Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east  is  102  miles.  Its  breadth  ia 
very  irregular,  not  more  than  5  miles  a  little  east  of  Sarreguemines, 
41  miles  near  the  meridian  of  Sierck ;  the  average  is  about  25  miles. 
The  area  is  2078'8  square  miles ;  the  population  in  1841  was  440,812  ; 
in  1851  it  amounted  to  459,684,  giving  221*71  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  or  47*18  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  district  of  Messin, 
French  Luxembouig,  and  a  part  of  Lorraine.  It  is  named  from  its 
principal  river  the  Moselle,  which  crosses  it  from  south  to  north. 

The  surface  is  In  general  uneven.  The  hills,  which  in  the  east  of 
the  department  are  ofihoots  from  the  Yoss^es  Mountains,  and  in  the 
west  from  the  Ardennes,  are  of  gentle  slope,  and  nowhere  exceed  650 
feet  in  height  Their  summits  are  covered  with  forests  containing 
good  ship-timber,  and  their  sides  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  or  Itdd 
out  in  vineyards.  There  are  no  plains  properly  so  called  in  the 
department,  unless  that  term  be  applied  to  the  plateaus  formed  by 
the  upper  surface  of  some  of  the  highlands.  The  river  valleys  are 
all  narrow ;  the  finest  of  them  is  that  watered  by  the  Moselle,  which 
for  beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  of  soil  is  seldom  paralleled,  esped- 
ally  that  part  of  it  that  extends  from  Metz,  where  the  inclosing  hills 
take  a  wider  sweep  from  the  river  bank,  to  Sierck,  where  they  again 
mutually  approach. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Moselle,  which  rises  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  running  nearly  north-west, 

{>aves  Remiremont,  Epinal,  and  Cbarmes.  A  few  miles  below  this 
ast  town  it  enters  the  department  of  Meurthe,  which  it  travenes  in 
the  same  direction  as  far  as  Toul,  whence  it  flows  north-east  to  its 
junction  with  the  Meurthe,  about  8  miles  north  of  Nancy ;  from  this 
point  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  past  Pont-h-Mousson,  below  which 
it  enters  the  department  of  Moselle,  where  it  passes  Metz,  ThionviUe, 
and  Sierck,  near  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  Moselle,  on  passing  out 
of  Franpe,  forms  for  above  20  miles  the  boundary  between  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Dutch-Luxembourg,  then  taking  a  decided  north-eastern 
course  through  Rhenish  Prussia,  it  passes  Treves,  and  after  many 
windings  through  vine-clad  hills  enters  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  The 
Moselle  has  a  length  of  820  miles,  of  which  182  are  in  France ;  it  is 
available  for  floating  timber  almost  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Meurthe,  whence  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  210  miles,  it  is 
navigable ;  72  miles  of  this  navigation  are  in  France.  .  Steamers  ply 
np  and  down  the  stream  between  Metz  and  Treves,  Trdves  and 
Coblenz :  the  up-navigation  is  very  tedious,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  The  basin  of  this  river  is,  with  the  exception  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  very  narrow ;  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautifuL 
The  river  is  subject  to  inundations,  which  sometimes  cause  great 
ravages.  Timber,  building-stone,  iron,  firewood,  coal,  slates,  com, 
wine,  oak-staves,  planks,  charcoal,  &c.,  ai«  the  articles  chiefly  carried 
on  its  waters.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Moselle  on  the  right  bank 
are — ^the  Yalogne,  the  Meurthe,  the  Seille,  and  the  Sarre ;  on  the  left 
bank  the  Madon,  the  Math,  the  Ome,  the  Sure,  the  Kill,  and  the  E1& 
The  north-west  of  the  department  is  drained  by  the  Chiers,  a  feeder 
of  the  Mbuse.  The  eastern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Sarre  (which 
crosses  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  department)  and  by  the  Nied,  a 
feeder  of  the  Sarre,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  near  Boulay  of 
the  Nied-Franyaise  and  the  Nied-Allemandei  All  these  rivers 
occasionally  overflow  their  banks. 

The  valleys  and  hill-sides  of  the  department  are  covered  in  general 
with  a  rich  soil,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  of  which  a  considerable  surplus 
over  the  home  consumption  is  sold  for  exportation  in  the  gi*eat  com- 
market  of  Metz.  Other  crops  raised  are  vetches^  millet,  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils.  Improved  meUiods  and  implements  of  agriculture  ar« 
being  adopted,  but  slowly.  The  vine  is  cultivated;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  white  wines  made  near  Metz,  which  are  of  good 
quality,  the  wines  of  the  department  are  not  so  good  as  they  might 
be.  Wine  merchants,  settled  at  Metz,  purchase  Moselle  wine,  and 
manufacture  from  it  what  they  call  champagne  wine  for  the  Qerman 
and  Russian  markets.  Cktrdening  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
brought  to  considerable  perfection;  melons  are  abundant;  pears, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  exported 
in  the  form  of  dry,  liquid,  and  crystallised  conserves  from  Metz,  when 
preserved  fruits  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Flax  is 
extensively  grown  both  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  and  of  the  seed, 
which  is  pressed  for  oil;  rape  and  turnips  are  also  grown.  The 
forests  consist  of  oak,  beech,  hazel,  ftc. ;  they  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing in  this  term,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 
iBees  are  very  numerous,  and  much  honey  is  gathered.  Horses  ar«  of 
inferior  breed ;  oxen  and  cows  are  lean ;  butter  is  scarce ;  cheese  bad ; 
sheep  are  small  in  size  and  coarse  of  fieece.  The  common  fresh-water 
fish  abound  in  the  Moselle  and  the  Sarre. 

A  portion  of  the  department  which  projects  eastward  of  Sarregue- 
mines to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil  Here  the  potato  is  almost  the  only  plant  that 
succeeds;  the  natural  pastures  are  good,  but  these  are  frequently 
covered  with  sand  and  stones,  swept  down  by  torrents  from  the 
mountain  sides. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  12  state,  12  departmental,  and  45 
parish  roads.    A  nilway,  which  leavaa  the  Paris-Strasbourg  lino  at 
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Kanoy,  rnna  up  the  Tilley  of  tha  HomUo  to  Meis,  and  then  orosnng 
the  deputment  to  Forbnidb,  where  it  puns  the  frontier,  orMen  part 
of  the  PruflHMi  and  Bavarian  tecritoriM  lo  Spirei,  Mannhdmi  and 
Hmnoeon  the  Rhine. 

The  oiimate  of  the  department  is  on  the  whole  mild ;  in  the  north- 
weetem  and  the  eaatom  diatiicta  however,  whioh  are  reeneotiYely  oon* 
neoted  with  the  Ardennes  Hills  and  the  Voigea  Mountain^  the  air  is 
sharp,  and  the  winters  sometimes  long  and  rigoroua. 

The  oAhoots  of  the  Vo^ges  in  this  department  consist  of  the  forma- 
tions whioh  overlie  tiie  primitive  rocks  to  the  new  red-sandstone 
hidusive.  The  rat  of  the  department  is  oooupied  by  the  formations 
whioh  intervene  between  the  red-saodstone  and  the  chalk.  Several 
ftron-mines  are  worked,  and  the  ore  is  smelted  and  made  into  malleable 
iron  in  19  fiunaoes  and  forges.  Lead  and  oopper  are  found,  but  no 
mines  ars  worked  Building-stone,  quarts,  ^psum,  orudble  and 
potters'-earth  are  quarried.  Marl  is  found  in  great  masses  in  the 
north  and  north-west  of  ^e  department,  and  is  eztonsively  used  in 
manure.  Plaster-of-Paris  is  also  much  uied  as  a  top-dretsing  for 
meadowland.  Fossils  abound  in  the  strata  of  the  hills,  which  are 
generally  calcareous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yosgee ;  among 
other  fossili,  bones  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been  found. 

The  indus^ial  products  consist  of  sheet-  and  bar-iron,  biock-tin, 
nails,  glass,  unbleached-  and  table-linen,  embroidered  muslin,  canvass, 
paper,  beer,  tobacco,  oil,  starch,  room-paper,  beet-root  sugar,  tiles, 

5ipes,  pottery,  leather,  hosierr,  and  common  woollen  and  cotton  stufia. 
'heae  articles,  togetiier  witn  timber  and  the  products  previously 
mentioned,  support  an  active  commerce.  About  90  fain  are  held 
during  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,826,927  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
751,012  acres  ars  under  the  plough;  112,677  acres  are  grass-land; 
861,216  acres  are  ooversd  with  woods  and  forests ;  29,466  acres  are 
kid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations;  16,287  acres  consist 
of  heath  and  moor-land ;  80,227  acres  are  occupied  as  roads,  streets, 
squares,  &a ;  and  7769  acres  with  rivers,  canalB,  and  ponds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which>  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population^  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiisemeBtt. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopQlfctionin  1851. 

1.  Msis               • 

2.  ThioATlUe  •        .    • 
8.  Briej      .                  • 
4.  8arregtt«mitt«        • 

9 
8 
8 
8 

210 
118 
120 
128 

169,472 
91,708 
67,481 

131,028 

Total 

27 

871 

469,684 

1.  Of  the  fixvt  anondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
dhief  town  is  Mm.  Boutay,  a  well-built  little  town,  with  a  hand- 
some square  and  a  large  richly-decorated  chui'Ch,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  between  the  Kied  and  the  Katzbach, 
feeden  of  the  Sarre,  and  has  2670  inhabitants,  who  manufkoture 
broadcloth,  blankets^  glue,  ivory  black,  saddle-trees,  hardware,  foil 
blades,  cotton-twisty  and  leather. 

2.  In  the  seoond  aitondissement  the  chief  town,  ThionviUe,  sur- 
rounded vrith  ramparts  and  entered  by  three  gatos,  stands  17  miles  N. 
from  Metz  on  the.  Moselle  (which  is  here  crosMd  by  a  covered  bridge), 
and  has  a  tribmial  of  Arst  instance,  a  college,  and  6500  inhabitants  in 
the  commune  The  town  stands  on  a  level  ground,  and  has  wide  but 
Inegular  streets,  with  solidly  built  housee,  some  of  which  date  fh>m 
the  16th  century.  The  Plaoe-d'Armes,  or  drilling^ground,  is  a  hand- 
some square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  barracks,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  a  la^  riding'sdiooL  Among  tiie  moat  remarkable  buildings  are 
—the  parish  churoh,  the  corn-market,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  and 
the  town*houae,  near  which  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden.  Hosiery 
Is  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  town ;  in  the  environs  there  are 
numerous  spirit-distilleries,  iron-foundries,  glass-works,  tan-yards,  and 
brsweriee;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  cord,  hemp,  and  flax. 
JBmtxonvilk,  very  prettily  situated  E.  of  Thionville,  on  the  Kied.  has 
a  population  of  2160.  Sierckf  a  walled  town,  defended  by  a  castle,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank 
«f  the  Moselle,  near  the  Dutoh  and  Prussian  frontiers,  and  has  2189 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  eau-de-cologne,  glue,  and  leather,  and 
have  a  good  trade  in  wine,  timber,  hides,  ribands,  and  hardware. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Briey,  a  small  place 
of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
is  situated  in  the  west  of  the  department,  on  a  small  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Ome.  JJongwy,  in  the  north  of  the  department  near  th^ 
Belgian  frontier,  22  miles  N.  from  Briey,  is  a  fortified  town,  built  on 
a  hill,  not  far  fh>m  the  left  bank  of  the  Cbiers,  and  has  a  population 
of  4197,  who  manufacture  calico,  table-covers,  lace,  pottery,  beer,  and 
leather.  The  upper  town,  which  is  the  fortified  part,  is  well-built 
imd  oontains  a  good  town-house,  a  handsome  churcn,  an  hospital,  and 
several  deep  wells,  which  supply  it  with  vrater.  The  lower  town 
Is  built  below  the  southern  escarpment,  and  contains  several  old 
monasterial  buildings,  the  dark  appearance  of  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  handsome  countiy  houses  that  stud  both  banks 
Of  the  Chiers. 

4.  Iq  the  fourth  arrondittement  the  chief  town  SarreffueminiS,  or 


Saar^Chemwndf  is  buUt  in  a  pret^  situation  at  the  confluenoe  of  the 
Saare  and  the  B4]ise,  42  miles  B.  Irom  Mete,  near  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  custom-house,  and 
4917  inhaMtanta.  The  most  notable  buildings  are— the  old  capuchin 
oonventi  which  now  serves  ss  a  residence  for  the  sub-prefect,  as  a 
court-house,  and  college  lecture-rooms ;  and  a  prison.  This  town  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  tobacco  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
adiaoent  villages ;  other  industrial  products  are  earthenware,  glue,  silk, 
velvet,  and  plush.  The  trade  in  com,  canvass,  fruits,  timb^,  fta,  is 
considerable.  8i.'Affoldf  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Metz,  20  ndles 
W.  ttom  Saireruemines,  stands  in  a  hilly  country  on  the  Roselle,  and 
has  8408  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  has  dyehouses, 
tile-works,  tan-yards,  and  manufactures  of  swanskin  and  Prussian  blue. 
Bitehe,  a  small  fortified  town,  which  commands  the  defile  of  the 
Yocges  Mountains  between  Weissenbourg  and  Sarreguemines,  stands 
16  miles  K.  fh>m  Sarreguemines,  and  has  8911  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  well-built  in  shape  oif  a  half-moon.  The  citadel,  built  on  an  isolated 
rock  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  the 
art  of  fortification.  In  the  environs  of  Bitohe  there  are  glass-works,  the 
products  of  which  are  in  great  request.  Forhadi,  12  miles  K.W.  from 
sarreguemines,  48  miles  by  railway  E.  by  N.  from  Metz,  stands  in  a 
hilly  and  woody  country,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  has  4288 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  pipes,  iron  chains,  soap,  leather,  and 
glass.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  is  ill-built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  streets.  It 
has  a  custom-house,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  outlets  between  France 
and  Germany  in  this  part  Sarrealbe,  situated  in  a  fine  grazing 
country,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Sarreguemines,  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Sarre  and  the  Albe,  has  8484  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
household  linen,  straw-hats,  tobacco,  and  steel. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz;  Is  included 
in  the  junsdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Metz,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  If ancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Metz  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  8  members  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  french  empire.  Besides  the  colleges 
in  the  four  chief  towns  of  arrondissementa  there  are  at  Metz  a  school 
of  artillery,  an  endowed  college,  a  normal  school,  an  ecdesiasticsl 
seminary,  and  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical  college.  The  Oalviuiste  have 
a  consistorial  church  at  Metz,  and  three  meeting-houses  elsewhere  in 
the  department  The  Jews  also  have  a  consistorial  synagogue  at 
Metz,  and  a  central  rabbinical  school. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  Prance/  Annuaire  pour  PAn  1858;  Qfieial 
Paperi.) 

MOSQUITO  KINGDOM,  Central  America,  an  independent  Indian 
kingdom,  which  occupies  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicarsgua,  10*  55'  N.  kt,  88*  47'  W.  long., 
to  Cape  Camaron,  ly  57'  N.  kt,  85*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
K  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  W.  by  that 
of  Nicaragua,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Honduras.  The  boundaries 
between  &is  kingdom  and  the  neighbouring  republics  are  not  very 
clearly  defined ;  but  the  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  20,000  square 
miles :  the  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  6000  or  7000. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  coast  is  hilly.  Motmt  Poyas,  the 
termination  of  the  mountain  chain  which  stretehes  through  Honduras, 
at  the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  is  above  8000  feet  high ;  but  from 
this  point  the  land  rapidly  descends  to  the  south,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  shore  is  low.  Along  the  northern  part  of  this  low  line  of 
coast,  from  Oovemor^s  Point  to  the  Patook  River,  is  a  series  of  cays, 
from  10  to  85  miles  from  the  shore,  known  as  the  Mosquito  Cays ; 
and  along  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  are  numerous  other  cays, 
lying  closer  to  the  shore.  They  are  dangerous  to  inexperienoed 
navigators,  but  shelter  that  narrow  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between 
them  and  the  mainland  from  the  oceanic  swelL  Along  the  low  coast 
the  countzy  is  a  level  plain,  eJlghtly  elevated  above  the  sea,  but  on 
proceeding  farther  Inland  it  rises  in  terraces,  and  here  the  plain  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  depressions  and  bv  elevated  tracts  which 
are  connected  with  the  mountain  ranges.  Tne  terraces  are  furrowed 
by  valleys  scooped  out  by  the  currents  of  the  rivers.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  are  savannahs,  without  trees  and  frequently 
without  bushes,  but  where  the  country  rises  and  forms  hills  it  is  over- 
grown vrith  trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  the  soil  of  the  savannahs 
Is  light  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  preaente  a  continual 
alternation  ot  wooded  lands  and  prairies. 

The  Mosquito  coast  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers.  Many  of  them 
are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  but  the 
navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  the  trees  which  are  brought  down 
during  the  rains.  Most  of  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  form  harbours, 
which  however  are  only  accessible  to  small  vessels.  The  Rio  Esoon- 
dido,  or  Blewfields  River,  rises  in  Nicaragua  and  falls  into  Blewfields 
Lagune  (12°  N.  lat)  after  a  course  of  considerably  more  than  100 
miles,  nanks,  or  Segovia,  River  also  rises  in  Nicaragua^  where  it 
passes  near  the  town  of  Matagalpa  and  Segovia,  and  foils  into  the  sea 
near  the  Bay  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  after  a  course  of  250  miles.  It 
id  navigable  for  boate  throughout  Mosquito.  The  San  Juan  issues 
fh>m  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  at  its  mouth  is  Greytown :  it  is 
navigable  throughout  [Nicabaoua.]  The  Patook  and  the  Pinto,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  arc  both  of  considerable  sise  and 
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leogih,  and,  though  obstraoted  by  rapids,  they  are  navigable  by  baiges* 
There  are  aeyeral  other  riTen  in  tne  kingdom,  but  none  of  much 
Qonsequenoe. 

The  lagunee  are  a  peonliar  feature  of  this  country.  They  are  not 
shallow  and  stagnant  ooUections  of  water,  but  deep  lakes,  connected 
with  tho  sea  by  one  or  more  straits,  by  which  the  tide  enters  them. 
They  generally  reoeive  one  stream,  frequently  several,  and  always  have 
therefore  a  current.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunea  the  water  is 
braokiah,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  quite  sweet.  The  most  extensive, 
from  south  to  north,  are— Blewfieids  Lagune,  into  which  the  Blew< 
fields  River  falls,  25  miles  long,  and  Pearl  Key  Lagune,  which  is  20 
miles  long ;  and,  beyond  Cape  Qradas  a  Dies,  OwrataSca  Lagune,  which 
is  much  the  largest,  being  50  miles  long  and  nearly  20  miles  across. 

The  dimate  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Jamaica.  The  wet  seasons 
extend  from  November  to  February,  and  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  July,  the  dry  seasons  b<Sng  the  intermediate  periods.  On 
the  coast  the  rains  are  heavy,  but  veiy  short;  they  are  however 
attended  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  In  the  coldest  months  (from 
September  to  February)  the  temperature  varies  between  66'  and  70*", 
but  descends  occasionally  to  62**,  and  even  to  60°.  In  summer  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  75°  and  84",  sometimee  rising  to  86°. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  healthy. 

Vegetation  is  as  vigorous  as  in  any  ootmtry  between  the  tropics. 
The  natural  productions,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  similar  to  those 
of  other  parts  of  Central  America  Kaixe,  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  indigo, 
and  other  tropical  productions,  are  o^ble  of  being  grown  wiUi  great 
Bucceaa.  .  In  the  interior  are  immeose  forests  of  fine  timber,  but  log- 
wood and  sarsaparilla  are  the  chief  articles  brought  down  to  the  ooastb 
Torfcoiseshell  of  fine  quality  is  obtained  along  the  coask 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitante  do  not  materially  differ  from  the 
other  savage  tribes  of  AmericAi.  All  the  tribes,  though  they  speak 
different  dialects,  distinguish  themselves  from  other  nations  by  the 
name  of  Miskitos,  which  the  Europeans  have  changed  into  Moequitoa. 
The  power  of  the  king  is  absolute^ 

The  oommeroe  o^  the  Kosquito  coast  is  carried  on  by  a  few  English 
and  American  familiea  whiui  are  settled  there.  There  are  several 
Indian  village^  at  some  of  which  are  European  residents ;  but  the 
only  towns  are — Blewfields,  the  capital,  on  the  west  bank  of  Blewfields 
Lagune ;  and  Qrey town,  the  chief  or  only  trading  town  of  the  states 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  apd  formerly  known  as  San 
Juan  di  Nicaragua.  Qreytown,  as  noticed  below,  was  destroyed* 
July  12, 1854,  by  an  American  sloop-of-wur;  it  has  since  been  to  a 
g^at  extent  rebuilt,  but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  it  recovers 
its  former  prosperity. 

The  first  settlement  of  Englishmen  on  this  coast  dates  from  1730, 
when  some  families  settled  at  Cape  Graciaa  a  Dios  on  Black  Biver  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Blewfield's  Rivei\  In  1813,  when  the  SUtes  of 
Central  America  acquired  their  independence,  that  of  Nicaragua 
claimed  the  Mosquito  coast  as  a  portion  of  its  territoriei^  but  these 
claims  were  reacted  by  England,  and  the  King  of  the  Mosquito^  an 
Indian  prince,  was  guaranteed  by  Qreat  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mosquito  coast.  This  English  protectorate  was  protested  against  by 
the  United  States,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  Mosquito,  and  in  1850  a  ti'eaty  was  concluded  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  was 
abandoned,  the  King  of  Mosquito  being  thrown  on  his  own  resources ; 
while  the  two  powers  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  construction  of 
a  neutral  and  secure  line  of  communication  by  way  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
open  on  equal  terms  to  all  countries,  and  in  establishixig  a  free  port 
for  all  nations  at  each  extremity  of  the  line.  An  American  company 
was  formed  for  oonatrucUng  a  canal  and  working  the  line  by  steam- 
boats; and  a  body  of  mercantile  men»  chiefly  Americana  with  some 
British,  settled  in  the  old  Spanish  town  of  San  Joan  de  Nicaragua  at 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which  they  declared  a  free  port 
under  the  title  of  Qreytown.  This  town  was  within  the  Mosquito 
kingdom,  and  the  merchants  acknowledged  themselvea  subject  to  the 
king :  but  as  Nicaragua  also  claimed  the  town,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  the  exercise  of  real  sovereignty  by  either  power,  the 
inhabitants  organised  a  local  government,  and  the  town  appeared  to 
be  steadily  growing  in  um»  and  proaperity.  In  the  beginning  of  1854 
the  town  was  the  chief  oommex^ial  port  on  the  new  route^  and  oon> 
tained  under  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  rather  curiously  described  in 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  '*  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  gathered  from  various  oountries,  and  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  blacks  and  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  <^  mischievous 
and  dangerous  propensities."  Unfortunately  dj^ereacea  sprung  up 
between  the  authorities  of  the  town  and  the  Transit  Compwiy.  The 
American  Consul  to  Central  America  supported  the  oompai:^,  and 
when  the  '  mayor '  of  Qreytown  attempted  to  arresi  th^  caj^iaia  of 
one  of  the  company's  steamboata  who  had  murdered  a  townsmai^  the 
oonsul  interferwi  to  rescue  him.  In  doing  so  he  received  a  Uow  from 
one  of  the  crowd ;-  and  for  this  insult  the  American  government  sent 
a  vessel  of  war  to  demand  an  apology  sj»d  r^saratioa.  The  oont- 
mandar  of  the  Cyane^  the  ahio  sent  on  this  missMNi,  gave  notice  that 
unless  sffkple  apology  was  ofieced  and  the  sum  o£  24,000  doUan 
immediately  paid,  he  should  at  once  bombard  the  town.  The  comr 
mander  of  an  Sa^ish  wax  achooaer  protested  againpt  tha  honbaid- 


ment ;  and  the  European  and  American  inhabitants  took  refuse  on 
board  the  British  schooner,  while  the  Negroes  and  Indians  fled  into 
the  interior.  The  bombardment  then  proceeded,  and  every  house 
and  warehouse  in  the  town  with  their  contents  were  entirely  destroyed, 
a  body  of  men  having  been  landed  to  bum  such  as  had  escaped  the 
cannonade.  This  proceeding  excited  great  indignation  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  iu  Europe,  and  was  formally  compluined  of  by  some 
of  the  European  powers ;  but  the  American  government  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  it,  and  justified  the  conduct  of  Captain  HoUii^, 
who  had  been  supposed  to  have  exceeded  his  instructions. 

MOSS.      [AOOSRHDUB.] 

MOSTAR.    [Bosnia.! 

MOSUL,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  capital  of  a  pashallc,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Nineveh«  at  a 
distance  of  about  220  miles  N.N.W.  from  Baghdad,  and  has  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds,  with  a  consider* 
able  number  also  of  Catholic,  Syrian,  Chaldean,  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Diarbekr,  Baghdad 
and  Aleppo.  Indian  goods  are  forwarded  to  Tocat  in  Ana  Minor, 
whence  copper  is  received  in  return.  The  chief  manufiscture  ia  that 
of  coarse  cotton-cloths,  dyed  blue,  and  used  by  the  lower  order  of 

Seople.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  muslins  took  their  name  from 
[osul,  where  they  were  first  manufaoturedL  Qall-nuts  from  Kurdistan 
and  copper  are  exported  to  Baghdad  in  return  for  Indian  goods,  which 
are  sent  to  Syria,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Catholic 
or  Latin  bishop  of  Diarbekr  (or  of  Chaldea),  resides  hersw  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  castle  built  on 
an  island  in  the  river ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  There 
are  several  bazaars,  numerous  coffee-houses  and  baths,  10  or  12  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  about  30  mosques.  A  bridge  of  boats  oonneeta 
Mosul  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

MOTALA,  EIYER.    [Sweden.] 

MOTCOMBE.    [DoBSEiSHiBS.] 

MOTRICO.    [Basqub  Proyivovl] 

MOTRIL.    [Oranaoa.] 

MOTTE-DU-CAIRE,  LA.    [Alpbs,  Babsbb.] 

MOULINS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  AUier ; 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  primary 
normal  school,  an  endowed  college,  and  a  gratuitous  school  of  design ; 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier,  here  traversed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  160  miles  in  a  straight  line^ 
213  miles  by  railway  through  Orleans  and  Vierzon,  S.S.E.  from  Paris, 
in  40**  33'  59*  N.  laU,  3"  20'  9"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  744  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  had  15,398  inhabitants  in  tha  com* 
muDC  at  the  census  of  1S51.  It  is  said  -to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  number  of  mills  driven  by  the  Allier  at  this  points  It 
existed  in  the  ISth  century.  Archambaud  VIII.  exempted  the  towns- 
men from  a  certain  tax  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent  of  200 
livres.  Robert,  son  of  St.  Louis,  founded  an  hospital  in  ICoulins  in 
1269.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  1368,  the  year  in  which  the  I>ake 
of  Bourbon  returned  from  England,  and  built  on  the  north  sida  of 
the  town  the  castle  of  Moulins,  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence. 
The  town  was  then  small  and  surrounded  with  ditches,  the  sitea  of 
which  are  now  occupied  bv  the  Cours,  or  interior  promeaadea  of  the 
town.  From  this  time  till  the  flight  of  the  constable  of  Bourboa  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Moulins  was  the  chief  town  of 
Bourbonnais,  and  its  castle  the  residence  of  Bouri>on  princes.  The 
marriage  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  with  Jeanne  d'Albret  waa  celebrated 
in  the  castle  of  Moulins,  October  20th,  1548.  Thecasae  was  destroyed 
by  flre  in  1755;  the  only  part  of  it  now  remaining  ia  a  square  tower 
(called  Mal-Coiff^e,  erected  in  1327)  which  is  used  as  a  priaoa,  and  a 
■mall  wing  ocoupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

Moulins  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  well  wooded  an*i  vwy  delight* 
ful  country.  It  ia  a  neat  and  well-built  town ;  the  streets,  cleaa  and 
well  paved,  are  not  remarkable  for  great  width  or  regularity.  The 
houses  are  constructed  with  brick.  The  squares,  of  whidh  the  finest 
are  the  Place  d'  Allier  and  the  Place  de  la  Biblioth^que,  are  adorned  with 
fountains.  Besidea  the  Oours  already  mentioned  there  are  several 
handsome  public  walks;  tho  prmcipal  one  is  the  AUfo  de  Bera,  which 
ia  perfSsctly  level,  1100  yards  long»  and  shaded  by  lofty  treea  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  court^unise,  both  of  which  are 
modem,  and  the  ohuroh  of  the  Convent  of  V isitatioi^  which  eoataina  tha 
tomb  of  Henri  de  Montmorency,  who  was  heheadod  under  Lcms  XIIL 
at  Toulouse;  the  oonvent  ilsell  is  now  ocoupied  as  a  colkge.  Under 
the  choirs  of  the  chnreh  of  Notra-Dame  (which  datea  from  1S8«) 
are  buried  several  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  thainteriw 
of  the  church  is  a  stone  moaumait^oD  which  a  dead  bo4yi»Mulptared 
with  remarkable  truth  and  efleot  The  elook-tower  is  aMWt  and  of 
great  height^  the  hoars  are  atraok  by  adoisal  figursa  moved  by 
machuiery.  The  barrack%  at  tha  end  of  the  bridge  ia  the  saborha  i 
of  La  Mad^eine,  the  pubkio  library  of  16^000  valumea  and  soma 
valnaUa  manuaeripts,  the  general  hospital*  m^  the  waterworks  dsaarve 
mention.  The  industrial  psoduots  of  Moulins  aomprise  ocrlJary,  silk 
and  ootton  hooieiy,  blankets,  eoverkli^  oottoB  and  vooUaa  yac^ 
marquetiy,  leather,  and  rcqpea  Thera  ia  a  eonsadwaUa  trade  in  eom^ 
wine^  iron,  wood,  ooals^  salt^  cattle^  «nd  piga  Tok  yearij  fium  are 
held.  Moulins  givea  title  to  a  bsahop,  whose  see  ia  tha  departmant  of 
Allier.    Marshal  da  YillaiB  (I6ji3}  and  Fit»Jame%  doka  of  Berwick 
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(1670),  were  bom  here.    Sterne  has  immortallBed  Moulins  by  his  stoiy 
of  Maria.     The  Loire  steamers  aacend  the  Allier  aa  far  as  Moulina. 
{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  AnnMoirepaur  tAnlSBS.) 
MOULMEIN  {MatUmain,  or  Modmyn),  a  town  and  port  in  the 
Tenaaserim  Frovincea,  which  form  a  part  of  the  British  poasessions  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal    Moulmein  is  situated  near  the 
Qulf  of  Martaban,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  SaUien,  Attayen, 
and  Qyeng,  in  Id"  30'  N.  lat.,  97'  44'  B.  long. :  the  three  rivers  when 
united  are  called  the  Moulmein  River.    It  is  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Martaban,  and  30  miles  N.  by  R  from  Amherst.    [Amherst.]    Moul- 
mein has  a  good  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  600  or  800  tons. 
Being  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  free  from  duties  of 
import  and  export,  it  has  drawn  away  much  of  the  commerce  which 
belonged  to  Martaban,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Amherst. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000.    The  exports  are 
teak-timber,  rice,  tobacco,  ivory,  stick-lac,  cocoa-nuts,  and  live  stock. 
The  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 
MOULTAN.    [HiNDUSTAK.] 
MOULTON.    [LiwooLNSHiRB.] 

MOUNT-BELLEW,  Galway,  Ireland,  a  small  market-town,  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  63'  27'  N.  lat,  8'  28'  W.  long., 
15 i  miles  RS.K  from  Tuam  by  road,  and  109}  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  829.     Mount-Bellew  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,383  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  22,790.    The  town  contains  a  monastery  with 
a  chapel  attached,  an  Endowed  school,  and  a  school  conducted  by  the 
monks.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  four  times  a  year. 
A  market  is  held  every  Tuesday. 
MOUNT  CARMEL.    [Cabhel;  Illinois.] 
MOUNT  CHARLEa    [Donboal.] 
MOUNT  SORREL.    [Leioestebshibe.] 

MOUNTMELLICK,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Owenass, 
a  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  in  63'  7'  N.  lat,  7*  20'  W.  long.,  distant 
by  road  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Maryborough,  and  52}  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Dublin.    The  population  in  1851  was  8657,  besides  1600  in  the 
workhouse.    Mountmellick  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  43^  electoral 
divisions)  with  an  area  of  200,633  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
50,185.    In  the  town  are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers;   two 
National  schools,  and  a  Free  school  supported  by  the  Quakers.    There 
are  also    a    court-house,  a  fever   hospital,    dispensaiy,  and  Union 
workhouse.      A  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  terminates  at  the  town. 
Tanning  and  soap-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  a  woollen  factory, 
a  foundry,  and  a  machine  manufactory  in  the  place.    The  Irish  Beet- 
Sugar  Company  have  works  for  making  sugar.    Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.    There  are  two  weekly  markets  and 
fairs  eight  times  a  year. 
MOUNTNESSING.    [Essex.] 
MOUNTS  BAT    [Cobnwali*] 
MOURA.    [Alehtejo.] 
MOURAO.    [Alemtejo.] 
MOURZUK.    [Fkzzak.] 
MOUSTIERSw    [Alpeb,  Basses.] 

MOVILLE.      [DONEQAL.] 

MOY.    [AisnbJ 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL  divides  the  island  of  Madagascar  from 
the  oontioent  of  Africa,  washing  the  western  shores  of  the  island  and 
the  coast  of  Mozambique.  Opposite  the  town  its  width  is  250  miles. 
The  length  of  the  channel,  between  12"  and  25"*  45'  S.  lat,  may  be 
about  1000  miles.  Towards  its  northern  extremity  are  the  Comoro 
Islands.  Along  the  coast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  shoals  with 
several  low  coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  shore  several  rocky 
islands,  but  only  a  few  small  islands  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
The  shores  of  the  Mozambique  coast  are  all  low.  The  depth  of  water 
is  very  considerable.  This  channel  to  the  south  of  Sofala  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind ;  to  the  north  it  is 
subject  to  the  monsoons.  According  to  the  monsoons  (south-east 
from  April  to  November,  north-east  for  the  rest  of  the  year),  vessels 

foing  to  and  coming  from  India  frequently  pass  through  the  Mozam- 
ique  Channel    The  black  whale,  which  yields  the  spermaceti,  is  yery 
abundant  in  these  seas.    Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  ocourrenca 

MOZAMBIQUE  COAST,  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
which  is  situated  between  Cape  De]gado  (10"  41'  S.  lat,  40"  84' 
E.  long.),  and  the  northern  mouth  of  the  rirer  Zambesi  (17"  SO' S.  lat, 
83"  E.  long.)  The  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  on  this  coast  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  yet  the  country  is  rery  little  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coast-tine.  The  Portuguese  hare  seTeral  forts 
alon^  the  coasts  but  their  authority  extends  only  a  short  way  inland. 
The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and  brave  nation,  the  Makawas^ 
who  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese. 

Tlie  low  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  sandy  shore  firom 
12  to  15  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bushes.  This  strip  of  elevated 
ground  seems  to  be  of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain 
dotted  with  dumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
18  a  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  dep^,  and  is  impassable, 
being  corered  with  grass  nearly  6  feet  above  the  water.  Between  it 
tnd  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip  of  diy  laud  covered  with  jungle^ 


the  haunt  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along 
the  course  of  the  numerous  riven  the  country  is  higher  and  drier;  it 
is  also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea-shore  trees 
axe  scarce.  About  80  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  intersected  with 
extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hilla  which  constitute  the 
eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern  Africa  oocor  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  River,  about  180  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  sea  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered  very  dangerous 
to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost  For  a  space  of  10  to  20  miles 
it  is  lined  by  shoals,  on  which  rise  several  small  coral  islands,  some 
bare,  others  well-wooded.  The  channel  between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  has  generally  deep  water.  The  sea  east  of  the  shoals  is 
nearly  everywhere  unfathomable.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
islands  are  Fogo,  Mafamede,  and  St  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated 
south  of  Mozambique :  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape  Delgado 
are  the  Querimba  Islandt,  which  are  of  various  sizes,  but  all  low  and 
formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  rising 
abruptly  from  an  inmiense  depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is 
good  and  secure  anchoring  ground.  The  islands  are  inhabited  by 
Portuguese  settlera  who  have  slaves  to  till  the  ground.  The  lai^geat 
of  the  islands  is  called  Querimba ;  it  stands  in  about  12"  20'  S.  lat, 
40"  58'  E.  long.,  and  is  about  5  miles  long.  There  are  several  well- 
built  farmhouses  on  it,  and  a  church  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains 
commence  in  November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  The 
country  along  the  rivers  is  then  overflqwed  to  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  heat  in  summer  being  very  great,  the  numerous  swamps 
render  nearly  the  whole  ooast  unhealthy.  The  country  is  rich  in 
productions.  The  grains  which  are  cultivated  are  rice,  inillet,  maize, 
and  wheat ;  the  most  common  vegetables  are  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach, 
peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  tomatas,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers. 
The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  oranges,  limes,  acajoa-applea, 
custard-apples,  pineapples,  guavas,  buianas,  and  plantains.  Different 
kinds  of  pimento  are  also  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all 
the  coral-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  goats,  are 
numerous.  The  exports  are  ivoiy,  the  iuaka  of  the  hippopotamus, 
gold-dust,  oolumbo-root,  gums,  and  some  amber.  Formerly  a  great 
number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

The  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  so  far  as  Cape  Delgado.  The  river 
Mozimba  separates  them  in  this  direction  from  the  territories  partially 
subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat  The  most  northern  is  /6o  (12'*  20' 
a  lat,  40"  30' £.  long.),  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by 
Querimba  Island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  place  of  trade.  Farther  south  is  Pomba,  which  has  one  of  tlie 
finest  harboura  on  the  coast,  the  entrance  being  a  channel  between 
two  rocky  points,  one  mile  and  three-quarters  across ;  but  the  basin 
into  which  it  opens  is  9  miles  long'  by  6  miles  broad,  and  has  sufficient 
water  for  the  largest  ships.  This  place  has  some  trade.  Near  15" 
S.  lat  are  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbours — Port  Conducia,  Port 
Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the  second  is  used  for 
commerdiaL  purposes. 

The  most  southern  Portuguese  settlement  on  this  coast  is  QuUivMme, 
built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  northern,  or  Quilimane  arm  of  the 
Zambesi,  in  17*"  51'  8"  S.  lat,  37°  1'  E.  long.    It  is  about  12  mUea  from 
the  sea.    The  river  at  its  eutranceis  a  mile  broad,  and  immediately 
increases  in  width  considerably.    The  place  contains  only  a  few  brick 
houses  for  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  a  great  number 
of  huts  for  the  slaves.    The  trade  in  slaves  was  considerable  till  very 
recently.    Besides  rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  captaincy  of  Quilimane,  bat  no 
mines  are  worked.  The  principal  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zambesi 
is  Sena,  or  Senna  (near  17"  S.  lat,  87*  E.  long.),  to  which  place  g^oods 
are  sent  up  the  river  in  boats  from  Quilimane,  bringing  down  gold 
dust,  elephants'  teeth,  wax,  hides,  rhinoceroses,  horses,  &&,  to  be 
shipped  to  Mozambique.     The  African  tribes  of  the  interior  trade 
witii  Sena.    Sena  is  110  miles  W.  from  Quilimane,  like  which  tovrn  it 
is  the  head  of  a  captaincy,  and  consists  of  a  few  brick  houses   ami 
churches,  a  redoubt^  and  a  lai^  number  of  huts.    About  100  miles 
N.W.  from  Sena  and  also  on  the  Zambesi  is  TeUe,  a  large  well-built 
town,  which  stands  on  a  healthy  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Tette  gives  name  to  one  of  the  captaincies  into  which  the  Portuguese 
government  of  Mozambique  is  divided,  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  Portuguese  have  any  authority  so  far  inland. 

Two  decrees  were  issued  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  Juno 
1854,  ordering  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  and  fiscal  ports 
Mozambique,  and  some  other  settlements  along  this  coast 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  L 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territories  along  that  ooast  It  ±9 
situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat,  40"  43'  E.  long.,  on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  aea^ 
5  miles  broad  and  6  miles  long,  which  receives  the  watera  of  thre^ 
considerable  rivers.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  three  smal  X 
islands,  which  render  the  anchorage  perfectly  safe.  Of  these  islandc% 
that  of  Mozambique,  on  which  the  dty  stands,  is  formed  of  coral,  i^ 
very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one  mile  and  a  half  long.  It  i^ 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  The  othex^ 
two  islands,  San  Qeorge  to  the  northward  and  SanV  lago  to  tlk^ 
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ioathward,  lie  opposite  to  one  another,  nearly  8  miles  outside  that  of 
Hozamblqne ;  they  are  of  eoral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  without 
inhabitants. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  the  strong 
fort  of  San  SebastiaA.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally  lofty  and 
well  constructed.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  square^ 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  a  long  and  commodious  stone 
wharf,  built  on  arches,  stretching  out  firom  the  shore  almost  to  low- 
water  mark,  and  affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats. 
On  the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.  The  city  covers  half  the 
island ;  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  composed  of  small 
bamboo-hut«i,  and  inhabited  by  coloured  peopl& 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  Portuguese, 
Ganareens,  or  Creoles,  Banyans  from  Hindustan,  finee-coloured  people, 
and  slaves.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique  has  greatly  decreased :  it 
formerly  traded  largely  with  India,  and  was  notorious  as  a  slave-port. 
In  addition  to  slaves,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  a 
few  articles  of  smaller  viuue  were  sent  abroad.  Rice  and  other  pro- 
visions are  imported  from  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  Arab 
settlements.  The  Portuguese  have  gardens  for  growing  vegetables  on 
the  mainland.  Qood  drinking-water  is  scarce ;  there  is  only  one  well 
on  the  island. 

Mozambique  was  first  vidted  by  Yasco  de  Gama  in  1498.  It  was 
taken  in  1506  by  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  and  became  the 
centre  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy. 
Whilst  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  their  extensive  con- 
quests in  India,  Mozambique  and  the  other  settlements  on  this  coast  > 
were  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  17th 
century,  and  have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the  Portuguese 
settlements  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Dolagoa  Bay. 

MUGRON.    [Landes.] 

Mt)HLHAUSEN.    [Erfurt.] 

MOHLHEIBL     [DuasBLDORF,] 

MUIRKIRK.    [Ayrshire.] 

MULA.    [MURciA.] 

MCLHAUSEN,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Haut-Rhin,  which,  with  the  communes  of  Illzach  and  Moden- 
teim,  though  entirely  surrounded  by  France,  was  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  till  1793,  when  it  voted  its  annexation  to  France, 
with  which  it  was  incorporated  by  treaty  in  1798.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  111,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  in  47**  45'  N.  lat,  7*"  2V  B. 
long.,  at  a  distance  by  railway  of  27  miles  S.  from  Colmar,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Basel ;  and  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  bank,  a  council 
of  Prud'Hommes,  a  college,  and  20,587  inhabitants.  Mtilhausen  is 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  111,  which  is  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  oval ;  the  streets  are  tolerably 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  ^e  houses  well  built  There  are  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  dhurch,  a  town-hall,  a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  several 
squares,  and  a  college.  Miilhausen  has  obtained  deserved  celebrity 
for  its  printed  cottons,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  there  are  several 
important  establishments.  The  other  manufi&ctures  are  cotton  and 
woollen-yam,  muslin,  silk,  woollen-cloth,  hosiery,  straw-hats,  morocco 
leather,  soap,  damask,  linen  thread,  &c.  There  are  dye-houses,  tan- 
yards,  metal-foundries,  and  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  st^am-machinery,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  great  industrial 
establishments  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a  considerable  commerce 
in  com,  wine,  brandy,  groceries,  hardware,  iron,  &p.  The  canal  which 
unites  the  Khdne  to  the  Rhine  passes  by  the  town.  A  railroad, 
13  miles  in  length,  runs  westward  from  Miilhausen  to  the  busy  little 
manufacturing  town  of  Thann.    [Rhik,  Haut.] 

MULL.    [Arqtleshire.] 

MULLINGAR,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Westmeath 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Royal  Canal,  in 
53*  32'  N.  lat,  7'  18'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  road,  and  by  the  Midland  Qreat  Western  railway.  The  population 
in  1851  was  4789,  besides  2023  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  jaiL 
Mullingar  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  48  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  208,401  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  62,094 ;  in  1851  of 
51,221.  The  town  obtained  certain  privileges  by  royal  letter  from 
Elizabeth.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  Mullingar  was  fortified  and 
made  a  principal  rendezvous  of  the  army  of  King  William.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Brosna,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon.  The  parish 
church,  erected  in  1818,  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  tower  and 
spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  the  cathednd  for  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  There  are  a  small  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Wealeyan 
chapel,  a  Diocesan  school,  National  schools,  and  a  nunnery  which  was 
built  about  40  years  since  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Dominican  friary. 
In  Mullingar  are  the  county  court-house  and  jail,  the  county  infirmary, 
the  Union  workhouse,  and  a  large  infEtnti^  barrack.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  are  held  in  Mullingar,  also  quarter  and  petty  sessions. 
Thursday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  6th,  July  4th, 
August  29th,  and  November  11th  and  12th. 

MULWIA.    rMAROCOo.] 

Mt)NDEN.      [HlLDESHKTM.] 

MUNDLESIR.    [HuiDOfiTAK.J 

QSOQ.  DIV.  VOL.  m. 


MUNEEPOOR,  a  principality  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges,  is  bounded 
K  by  Birma,  and  W.  by  the  British  province  of  Cachar.  The  boundaries 
N.  and  S.  are  mountainous  regions,  and  imperfectly  defined.  The 
territory  is  comprehended  between  24*"  and  25**  15'  N.  lat,  93"*  and 
95"  E.  long.  The  greatest  length  west  to  east  is  130  miles,  the  greatest 
breadth  north  to  south  is  85  miles.  The  area  is  7584  square  mileii 
The  population,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  is  75,840. 

The  valley  of  Muneepoor,  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  principality,  is  2500  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  fertile  tract  on  either  side  of  the 
Imphan  Toorel  River.  An  extensive  and  elevated  range  of  mountains 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Muring  range.  On  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  valley  are 
the  projecting  ends  of  numerous  ridges  which  issue  from  two  extensive 
mountain  tracts.  The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in  the  moun- 
tain region  lying  north  of  the  vale;  the  eastern  is  (»lled  the  Eeril 
River,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  River.  The  two  join  about 
24"  40'  N.  lat,  and  the  united  river  afterwards  receives  the  Thobal, 
the  Myettha,  and  the  Koretub.  The  Imphan  Toorel,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles,  interrupted  by  many  falls  and  rapids,  joins  tiie  Ningtha^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Irawaddy. 

The  Barak,  or  Soormah  River,  traverses  the  mountainous  district 
west  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor,  and  has  a  course  of  more  than  180  miles 
through  Muneepoor,  but  its  stream  is  too  rapid  for  navigation.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  River  it  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of 
moderate  burden.  The  Barak  joins  the  Brsdunaptitra  near  the  village 
of  Sunerampoor,  in  Bengal  The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is 
modified  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  by  the  mountains  which 
surround  it  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  at  noon 
varies  between  56"  and  58"  Fahr.  In  June  it  generally  attains  a 
height  of  from  80"  to  85".  The  agricultural  produce  consists  chiefly 
of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  and  the  crops  are  every- 
where very  abundant  Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  different 
kinds  of  sesamum,  and  opium  are  also  cultivated,  and  cotton  in  ths 
valleys  of  the  mountainous  districts.  European  vegetables  are  now 
much  cultivated.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Cedar  of  gigantic  size,  fir,  and  pine,  occupy  the  highest 
portions  of  the  range ;  oak  of  every  size  occurs  on  the  several  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  employed  as  fuel  and  building  materiaL 

The  animals  employed  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and  cattle,  more 
especially  the  former.  The  cattle  are  superior  to  those  of  Bengal 
The  horses  are  small  in  size,  rarely  exceediixg  13  hands  high,  but  they 
are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats  and  sheep  are  only 
reared  on  the  elopes  of  the  mountains.  Elephants,  deer,  wild  hogs, 
wild  dogs,  and  tigers  are  met  with.  There  are  many  varieties  of  birds. 
Iron  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Muneepoor,  especially  in  the  hills 
near  LangtfakbaL    There  are  mapy  rich  salt-springs. 

Muneepoor  valley  contains  many  villages,  which  are  mostly  on  the 
banks  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Imphan  TooreL  The  city  of  Muneepoor 
is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Khongba,  in 
24"  48'  N.  lat,  94"  7*-  E.  long.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  war  with  the 
Birmese,  previously  to  1826,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
rebuilt    The  Raja  fixed  his  residence  in  the  village  of  LangthabaL 

The  Muneepoorees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  appear  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  Mongol  colony,  which  in  ancient  times  penetrated 
into  this  country  :  they  rather  resemble  the  Chinese  and  Birmese  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  being  taller,  stronger,  and  possessing  mors 
vigour  of  mind  than  the  latter.  They  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton-cloth 
and  muslins,  and  their  silk  fabrics  are  remarkable  for  strength  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  especially  a  kind  of  large  scarfs,  which  some- 
times are  very  richly  embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  The 
language  of  the  Muneepoorees  is  very  different  from  that  of  Bengal, 
but  the  Bengalee  is  generally  understood.  Brahmanism  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  religion. 

The  principality  of  Muneepoor  has  been  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  since  the  peace  of  Tandaboo  with  the  Birmese  in  1826.  A 
British  political  agent  resides  at  the  place  where  the  Raja  holds  his 
court  Gambhir  Sing,  the  raja  who  first  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  died  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

MUNICH  {Miindten)f  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and 
perhaps  the  handsomest  city  in  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  left  batik 
of  the  Isar,  in  48"  8'  19"  N.  lat,  11"  35'  15"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  had,  with  its  suburbs,  a  popu- 
lation of  127,385  in  December  1852 ;  in  1815  ihe  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  was  only  60,215.  Of  the  populatioti  the  gi'eat  majority 
aro  Catholics.  The  city  stands  in  a  plain  bounded  to  the  eastward  by 
low  hUls ;  portions  of  it  still  bear  traces  of  antiquity ;  but  its  extent 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  present  century  by  the  erection  of  new 
quarters  and  suburbs.  It  has  several  broad  straight  streets,  with 
lofty  houses,  in  a  good  style,  and  some  very  handsome  squares.  The 
Max-Joseph  Platz  is  adorned  with  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Kii^ 
Maximilian.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  town  is  the  Haupt'Platz,  on 
which  the  numerous  streets  abut^  several  of  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  fine  buildings.  The  Au  suburb  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Isar,  and  is  connected  with  the  old  city  by  two  bridges.  A 
railway  40  miles  in  length  connects  ths  dty  with  Augsburg,  nud  opens 
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to  it  the  xmllwt^  lystemt  of  wost  and  north  QennaDy.  The  terminus 
10  outside  the  Karls-Thor,  on  the  west  of  the  oity,  near  the  botanio 
garden.  A.  railway  is  in  oourse  of  oonstruction  in  an  east-south-east 
direction  from  Munich  to  Salzburg.  The  oity  is  oonneoted  by  eLeotro- 
telegraphic  wires  with  all  the  chief  towns  in  Europe. 

Munich,  till  the  end  of  the  18th  oentury,  was  merely  a  second-rate 
German  capitaL  It  was  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  which 
were  removed  in  1791 ;  but  several  of  the  old  castellated  gate-entrances 
have  been  presenred.  The  houses  in  the  old  town  are  bmltin  a  quaint 
picturesque  style,  irregular  in  size  and  form,  crowded  with  windows, 
and  ornamented  with  scroll-work  or  rude  frescoes.  The  roofs  are 
high,  and  perforated  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  lights.  In  the  great 
market-place  called  Schrannen-Plats  the  characteristics  of  the  house 
architecture  of  old  Munich  may  still  be  seen  in  all  their  perfection* 
The  new  parts  of  the  city  extend  round  the  old  town  in  all  directions. 

Munich  has  numerous  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  most  of 
which  were  improved  or  founded  by  Maximilian  Joseph  L  and  the 
the  ex-king  Ludwig ;  to  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  magni- 
ficent buildings  and  inestimable  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
The  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1769  by  the  elector 
Maximilian  Joseph  III. ;  in  1807  it  received  from  King  Maximilian  L 
a  new  constitution  and  ample  endowment^  and  was  reorganised  in  1827. 
A  general  conservator  has  under  his  care  the  public  library  of  400,000 
volumes  and  22,000  manuscripts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the 
Brazilian  Museum  (composed  of  the  collections  formed  by  Spix  and 
Martins),  the  scientific  coUectioQa,  the  botanio  garden,  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
observatory  at  Bogenhausen,  &c.  There  are  three  gymnasia  for  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  a  militaiy 
academy,  veterinary  and  me(Uco-clinical  schools,  a  training  school,  a 
central  polytechnic  school,  and  many  others.  The  University,  founded 
in  1472  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshut^  and  in 
1827  to  Munich.  It  has  68  ordinary  and  10  extraorduMiy  profes- 
sors, and  in  1860  there  were  1884  students.  The  university  is  well 
furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisitea,  and  has  a  library  of  160,000 
volumes.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous — the  general  hos- 
pital, for  600  patients;  St  Joseph's  hospital,  for  260  patients;  the 
asylum  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes;  the  military  lazaretto;  the 
poorhouse;  the  lunatic  asylum;  the  lying-in  hospital;  and  many 
others.  The  house  of  correction  is  considersd  as  a  mod^  of  its  kind. 
It  contains  a  manufactory  of  woollen-cloths. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  comprise  linen,  woollen-cloth,  calicoes, 
damask,  silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes,  playing-cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  bronze-  and  iron-works,  coaches,  and  mathe- 
matical, surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraunhofei^s 
manufactory  of  astronomical  and  optical  instruments  has  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  There  are  likewise  manufactories  <^ 
leather,  snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany),  extensive  breweries,  sugar-refineries,  and 
distilleries.  The  presence  of  the  numerous  public  establishments  and 
government  offices,  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  of  the  numerous 
land-owners  who  reside  in  the  capital,  contribute  still  more  to  its  pros- 
perity than  its  manufiictureB.  Lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain  Dumexous 
places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which  are  very  much  fre- 
quented :  some  of  them  are  noticed  below.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Nymphenbuig  and  Schleissheim,  both  of  which 
contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants  of  Munich  are  vety 
fond  of  amusement :  in  the  summer  they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  wiater,  besides  the  carnival,  frequent  conoerts  and 
balls.  There  are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mild,  in  consequence  of  its  elevation 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  The  changes  of 
temperature  are  frequently  sudden. 

For  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  Munich  b  mainly  indebted 
to  the  ex-king  Ludwig  L    The  number  of  public  buildings  ereoted  in 
2^  reign  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of  such  a  small 
kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account  Neither  is  it  merely  as 
buildings— as  works  of  architecture  alone^that  these  additions  to  the 
cs|utal  are  worthy  monuments  of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture^ 
xpesco,  aod  in  some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  them.    Very  little  more  than  a  mere  enume- 
,r^o»  of  the  chief  edifices  of  Munich  can  be  here  given :  to  describe 
^hem  would  require  a  volume.    To  begin  with  the  older  ecclesiastical 
^ructures,  the  most  anoient  is  St-Peter's,  which  dates  from  the  18th 
'Centary,  and  contains  a  gothic  altar-piece  of  carved  stone  in  three 
^sompartments,  the  uppermost  repreaentmg  Christ  in  Majesty,  the 
middle  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  lowest  the  Crucifixion.      The 
,pathedral,  or  Frauen-kirohe,  which  was  begun  by  Duke  Sigmund  in 
A468,  and  completed  20  years  afterwards,  is  in  the  gothic  style,  con- 
structed of  red  brifik.    The  towers  are  capped  with  small  domes,  and 
Are  m  feet  in  height    The  length  of  the  edifice  is  321  feet,  the 
breadth  122  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  vaultmg  of  the 
nave  110  feet    The  choir  contains  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  a  splendid  work  of  art,  which  has  hardly  any 
superior  of  ite  kind  throughout  Europe.    It  is  of  black  marble  and 
hronze,  and  was  ezfioated^  £n>m  the  dangna  of  Candida,  who  also 


painted  the  principal  altar-piece.    The  next  building  in  point  of  anti- 
quity is  St-Salvator^s,  now  the  Qreek  church,  erected  in  1404 ;  sfter 
whidi,  according  to  the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St-Michael's,  or  the 
Jesuits  church,  which  dates  from  1683,  and  is  built  in  the  Italian 
style.    It  is  cruciform,  and  280  feet  in  length.    The  interior  ia  wety 
handsome  and  remarkable  for  its  width  of  roof  unsupported  by  piliark 
The  church  of  St-C^'etan,  a  work  of  the  17th  century,  aul  of  tha 
Italian  style  also,  is  220  feet  in  length,  bv  120  feet  in  its  grei^ 
width,  being  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  it  has  a  central  dome  raiaed 
on  Corinthiui  columns.    The  beautiful  facade  is  of  later  date  than  tba 
rest  (1767) :  it  was  executed  after  the  designs  of  CouviUers,  a  French* 
man.    The  interior  resembles  St-Peter*s  at  Rome  in  miniature.    The 
burial  vaults  of  the  royal  family  Of  Bavaria  are  under  this  church. 
The  interior  contains  Thorwaldsen's  magnificent  monument  to  Eug^aa 
Beauhamais,  in  which,  besides  a  colossal  fiigure  of  the  ex-viceroy  of 
Italy,  there  are  two  beautiful  genii,  and  a  female  representing  the  Moaa 
of  History,  while  a  portal  of  Qrecian  design  forms  a  rich  architectunl 
background  to  the  whole  composition.    Trinity  church,  formerly  thak 
of  the  Carmelite  nuna^  was  begun  in  1704,  and  is  a  rotunda  with  a 
cupola  on  18  Corinthian  columns.    The  fa^e  is  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Qf  the  modem  churches  the  Ludwiga-Kirche,  the  Pfair-Kirche,  tho 
Basilica  of  St-Bonifadus,  and  the  AllerheiUgen-Eapelle  are  pre- 
eminently deserving  of  notice. 

The  Ludwigs-Kirche,  which  is  in  the  round-arch  style,  is  no  leas 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  than  the  richness  of  ita 
design.  The  front,  somewhat  more  than  100  feet  to  the  summit  of 
the  gable,  has  two  towers  220  feet  high,  which  give  the  facade  five 
compartments,  the  eentre  one,  or  that  corresponding  with  the  nare 
within,  being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  resting  upon  delicately 
Boulptured  columns.  Immediately  ^ver  this  porch  are  five  uichei 
with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists,  and  crowned 
with  arches  decorated  with  arabeBque&  Above  these  is  a  large  rose 
window,  and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  open  woii, 
with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  atatuea  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  as  well  as  those  in  the  niches,  wero 
modelled  by  Schwauthaler.  The  nave  is  246  feet  long  by  43  feet  wide, 
and  upwards  of  80  feet  high.  The  tribunal  at  the  end  of  the  choir 
and  the  extremities  of  the  transept  are  decorated  with  noble  frescoes. 
The  subject  in  the  tribunal  is  the  Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  art  in  the  present  oentury.  This 
fipesoo  is  64  feet  high. 

The  Pfarr-Kirche^  or  parish  diurch  of  St-Maria  Hilf,  in  the  An 
suburb,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  Nov.  28,  1831,  is  a  noble 
architectural  work  in  the  pointed  gothic  style  with  high  Unoet 
windows.  The  building,  which  is  quite  insulated,  has  thi^ae  portals 
in  its  west  front,  and  above  the  middle  one  a  large  rose  window. 
The  tower  is  upwards  of  250  feet  high,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
oonusts  of  ornamental  open  work.  Within  it  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  aisles,  the  former  of  which  is  80  feet  high.  Independently  of  its 
architecture^  this  church  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  19  splendid 
painted  windows,  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  designed  by  first-rate  artists,  and  executed  ia  the  Boyal 
Porcelain  manufactory  of  Munich.  Ohlmliller  was  the  architect  of 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  St-Bonifacius  attached  to  the  Benedictine  convent, 
was  commenced  in  1835,  and  completed  in  10  years.     It  is  in  the 
Bysantine  style,  250  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide.     The  walls  are  of 
red  brick.    The  interior  is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  double 
aisles  on  each  side  by  72  monolithic  columns  of  Tyroleae  marble 
disposed  in  four  rows.    Of  the  nave,  the  width  is  51  feet  and  the 
height  70  feet;  of  the  aisles,  the  width  15  feet  and  the  height  40  feet 
The  pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic^  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  woHc, 
the  beams  of  which  are  not  only  carved,  but  richly  deoorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  and  the  oeiUng  between  them  azure,  with  gold 
sttm.    The  walls  of  the  interior  are  decorated  with  magnificent 
frescoes,  the  upper  series  between  the  round-headed  windows  repre- 
senUng  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Gkarman  saints  and  martyrs,  the  lower 
series  subjects  from  the  history  of  St-Bonifaoius,  designed  and  painted 
by  Hess  and  his  pupils.  In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  ohurch  (the  front 
of  whioh,  towards  the  Karls-Strasse,  has  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns  with  three  bronze  doors)  is  a  theological  seminary,  directly 
facing  the  Glyptothek,  to  which  it  forms  a  corresponding  piece  of 
architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ki>nigB-Plat&   The  Allerheiligen- 
Kapelle  is  noticed  farther  on. 

The  Alte-ResideDK,  or  Old  Palace,  is  a  vast  pile^  naid  to  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Yasari,  by  Maximilian  L,  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  west  front  is  about  550  feet  in  length,  and 
has  two  noble  Doric  portals,  ornamented  with  bronze  atatuea.  Within 
are  four  courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  and  bronze  figures.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  Old  PaUce  is  the  Reiche-Kapelle  (Rich 
Chapel),  the  floor  of  which  is  of  jasper,  porphyry,  and  amethyst ;  the 
walls  of  Italian  mosaic,  and  the  altar  of  solid  silver :  in  abort,  such  is 
its  marvellous  gorgeousness  that  this  single  apartment  is  aaid  to  have 
cost  Maxindlian  I.  several  millions  of  florins.  In  this  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  poi'table  altar  at  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  prayed  before 
her  execution.  In  an  apartment  of  the  old  palace  called  the  Schatz- 
Kammer,  or  Treasury,  the  regalia  and  royal  jewels  of  Bayaria  are  kept 
Vast  as  the  Old  Palace  was  left  by  Maximilian,  it  luui  been  greatly 
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extended  by  two  othen,  namely,  tfae  Keue-Residens  (New  Palace),  or 
Konigabau,  and  the  Festbtu,  wbioh  may  be  considered  as  forming 
togeUier  with  it  one  enormona  maaa  of  building,  extending  from  the 
fa^e  of  the  post-office  on  the  south  side  of  the  Max'Joseph's  Platz, 
to  the  old  pioture-galleiy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hof-Gkirten  and  the 
end  of  Ludwig-Straase. 

The  Eonigsbau  begun  in  1826,  from  the  deaigna  of  Von  Klenae, 
adjoins  the  Old  Palace  on  the  south,  and  forms  the  north  aide  of  the 
liax-Joeeph's  Plata,  the  east  and  south  aides  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  theatre  and  post-office  respectiTcly ;  while  the  oentre  is  adorned 
with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  a 
sitting  colossal  figure  (modelled  by  Bauch)  on  a  double  pedestal, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  reliefs,  and  the  lower  one  has  the  figure 
of  a  lion  partly  projectiog  &om  it  at  each  angle.  The  fafade  of  the 
Konigsbau  is  406  feet  in  length.  In  style  and  design  the  building 
presents  a  copy  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  The  ground-floor 
and  that  above  it  have  each  28  arches  in  one  continued  line,  of  which 
the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  form  open 
entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carriage  vestibule.  The  third  story  rises 
above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being  only  11  windows  in  length, 
and  haa  a  balustraded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  roof 
above  the  remainder  of  the  fafade.  If  it  be  said  in  depreciation 
of  this  noble  and  imposing  structure  that  the  plan  is  not  original,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  interior  is  unequalled  in  its  magnificent 
decorations;  the  refined  taste  of  King  Ludwig,  and  the  frescces, 
paintings,'  and  sculptures  of  Schnorr,  Zimmermann,  Kaulbach, 
Schwanthaler,  and  other  artiata  have  contributed  an  ensemble  of 
internal  ornamentation  unsurpassed  out  of  the  Vatican.  The  ground- 
floor  containa  the  state  apartments,  the  waUs  of  whioh  are  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Schnorr,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied.  The  apartments  on  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the 
king  and  queen.  The  king'a  rooms  are  painted  (both  oeilings  and 
waUs)  in  encaustic,  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  poets,  the 
frieaes  by  Schwanthaler,  representing  scenes  pourtrayed  by  Pindar. 
The  subjects  represented  in  the  Queen's  rooms  are  taken  from  the 
German  poeta.  The  floors  all  through  the  palace  are  formed  with 
different  coloured  woods  laid  in  patterns.  The  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  are  used  for  court  entertainments,  among  which  is  a 
ball-room,  62  feet  long  by  87  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  high,  with  semi- 
circular ends,  and  adjoining  it  a  Blumensaal,  or  Hall  of  Flowers, 
68  feet  long  by  86  feet*  wide,  opening  to  the  terrace  over  the  east  end 
of  the  building. 

The  Festbau,  also  by  Von  Klenie,  incloses  the  Old  Palaoe  on  the  north, 
as  the  Kdnigsbau  does  on  the  south.  It  haa  a  fSa^ade  towards  the 
Hofgarten  (along  the  south  side  of  which  it  extends  about  800  feet  in 
length)  in  the  Boman  style,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  in  the  centre^ 
upon  which  are  a  series  of  aUegori(»l  figurea  by  Schwanthaler.  It 
contidns  state  drawing-rooms,  tiirone-room,  banqueting-room,  ball- 
room, several  halls  and  apartments  for  the  crown  princes  of  Bavaria. 
The  throne-room  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues  of  eleotors  and 
princes  of  Bavaria  in  bronze  gilt.  The  ball-room  is  decorated  with 
rilievi  and  paintings,  represent^g  Ghreek  dances ;  the  banqueting-room- 
with  battle  scenes  by  Hess  and  Adam ;  the  Hall  of  Beauties  with 
statues  of  modem  female  beauties ;  and  the  three  haUs  that  precede 
the  throne-room  with  large  pictures  descriptive  of  events  in  the  lives 
of  Charlemagne,  BarbarcMsa,  and  Budolf  of  Hapsburg,  by  Schnorr. 

The  Hofgarten  is  a  planted  square  of  about  1100  feet  from  east  to 
west,  and  700  feet  from  north  to  south.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  the 
bazaar;  on  the  east  side  a  barrack ;  and  on  the  north  the  old  picture- 
gallery.  The  west  side  of  the  Hofgarten  is  lined  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  arcades,  beneath  which  are  cafSs,  shopp,  fta ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  ai^cade  which  surrounds  the  square  is  decorated  with  a  series 
of  frescoes  representing  events  in  the  annals  of  Bavaria,  and  with  land- 
scapes of  remarkable  places  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  ftc.  These  last 
are  illustrated  by  verses  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  King  Ludwig.  The 
principal  front  of  the  bazaar,  another  of  Von  Klenze's  productions,  faces 
the  Odeon-Platz,  of  which  it  forms  the  east  side.  It  is  in  a  simple 
but  tasteful  style  of  Italian  architecture,  with  enriched  panels  between 
the  larger  arches  of  the  ground-floor,  and  grouped  windows  above, 
consisting  of  lesser  arches^  whose  aichivolts  rest  upon  Corinthian 
pilasters. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarten  extends  the  old  Picture 
Gallery,  arranged  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over  another  lengthened  aroade 
It  is  now  appropriated  to  extensive  collections  of  carvings  in  ivoiy, 
Ac  All  the  choicest  pictures  are  deposited  in  the  Pinakothek,  as  also 
are  the  last  of  those  from  Schleissheim  and  the  other  royal  collections, 
the  total  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  9000.  The  abundance  of 
works  of  art  in  Munich  is  quite  prodigious,  and  that  not  in  painting  alone, 
but  in  sculpture,  as  is  testified  by  the  collections  in  the  Glyptothek. 

The  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture  Gallery,  was  erected  by  Von  Klenze  for 
'King  Ludwig.  It  is  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture.  The  building 
is  beautiful,  standing  with  its  south  or  principal  front  towards  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Konigs-Platz,  near  the  BasiLica  of  St  Bonifadus 
in  the  north-west  of  the  dty.  It  is  not  more  than  about  220  feet 
square  in  plan,  with  a  court  in  the  centre.  The  fa9ade  haa  an  Ionic 
portico,  raised  on  three  very  deep  gradini,  or  flights  of  steps,  continued 
as  a  base  along  the  whole  front>  like  those  in  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  templeSi    Bight  oolomns  are  placed  in  front  and  the  others 


behind,  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  second  range  of  four  columns  and 
four  antsa.  It  may  be  described  technically  therefore  as  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  octastyle  projecting  before  a  tetrastyle  in  antis.  The  pedi- 
ment is  not  filled  with  sculpture  in  relief,  but  recessed  or  hollowed 
so  as  to  admit  detached  figures  or  statues  (as  in  the  temple  of  ^gina), 
exhibiting  the  various  operations  of  the  plastic  arts,  modelling,  sculp- 
ture, carving,  Ac.  The  figures  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler,  Haller, 
and  others,  but  the  composition  was  designed  by  Wagner.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  a  series  of  rooms,  of  which  the  two  rotundas 
at  the  angles  of  the  Konigs-Platz  are  lighted  from  above,  tiirough 
lanterns  and  domes;  the  others  by  large  semicircular  or  lunette 
windows,  above  their  cornices,  and  towa^s  the  inner  court  The 
first  rooms,  beginning  with  those  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  the 
vestibule,  are  appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  works 
of  early  art ;  to  these  succeed  the  iEgineteuSoal,  or  Hall  of  ^gina 
Marbles,  the  ApoUo-Saal,  the  Bacohiden-Saal,  and  the  Niobiden-Saal, 
which  last  is  at  the  west  angle  of  the  north  front,  and  is  lighted  by 
one  of  the  two  windows  on  that  side  of  the  building.  The  space 
between  that  and  the  corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  an 
called  the  Fest-Saale,  two  laige  apartments  whose  waUs  are  entirely 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils.  At  the  north-east 
is  the  Heroen-Saal,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the  Boman 
hall  or  gallery,  the  most  spacioua  of  adl,  and  which  exceeds  the  other 
sculpture-rooms  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture.  An  ascent  of 
steps  at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  der  Farbigen  Bildwerke, 
or  Hall  of  Coloured  Sculptures,  ihe  rotunda  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  front,  adjoining  whicn  is  the  hall  of  modem  sculpture,  containing 
Canova's  Paris  and  Venus,  and  Thorwaldsen's  Adonis.  Near  the 
Glyptothek  is  a  temple  used  for  the  exhibition  of  modem  works  d 
art :  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the  two  stmctures  by  a  propylsnm. 

The  Pinakothek,  another,  and  in  some  respects  the  best,  of  Von 
Klenze's  works,  is  a  much  more  extensive  edifice  than  the  Glyptothek. 
It  stands  in  an  open  situation  at  no  veiy  groat  distance  north-east  from 
the  Glvptothek,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spacious  infantry 
barracks.  The  first  stone  was  laid  April  7  (Baphael's  birthday),  182^ 
by  King  Ludwig,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  about  ten  years. 
Although  each  side  of  the  building  (which  in  plan  resembles  two 
Ts  [h— l]  joined),  presents  an  architectural  fafade  of  uniform  character, 
that  facing  the  south  may  be  considered  the  principal  one.  The  lower 
portion  consiBts  of  a  veiy  lofty  ground-floor,  with  a  series  of  arched 
windows  within  square-headed  framings,  surmounted  by  cornices,  and 
resting  upon  a  podium,  formed  by  two  courses  of  large  rustics.  In 
the  centre  of  that  side  are  eleven  such  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  porch,  which  consists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entabla- 
ture supports  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  three  central  arcades  or  windows 
of  the  loggie  above.  Along  the  upper  floor  the  same  order  is  continued 
throughout  in  half-columns  against  the  piers  of  the  arches  between 
them,  forming  a  long  arcade  or  corridor,  divided  into  25  loggie  or 
compartments.  This  order  is  crowned  by  a  bold  cantilever  cornice 
and  antefixse,  terminating  the  elevation ;  for  the  attic  does  not  rise 
immediately  over  the  order,  but  is  set  back  as  fisr  as  the  hinder  wall 
of  the  loggia.  On  the  lower  floor,  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  are 
a  library,  and  lOoms  for  collections  of  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest 
consists  of  rooms  required  for  officers  of  the  establishment  The 
larger  rooms  or  halls  in  the  centre  are  lighted  from  above ;  the  height 
to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather  more  than  50  feet  This  height 
contributes  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and  affords  ample 
space  for  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  the  rooms,  it  also  causes  the 
light  to  fall  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  themselves,  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  pictures  have  the  light  full  upon  them.  Not  only  the 
ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  the  rooms  may  be  pronounced  magni- 
ficent, and  both  the  floors  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  of 
Bavarian  marble.  The  number  of  paintings  is  limited  to  1500,  con- 
sisting of  the  choicest  works  of  the  great  masters,  taken  from  all  the 
collections  belonging  to  the  royal  galleries  of  Bavaria.  They  are 
arranged  in  schools — Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German — in  the  large  central  halls  before  described,  and  in  28 
adjoining  small  cabinets  on  the  first  floor.  The  halls  communicate  on 
one  side  with  these  cabinets  and  on  the  other  with  the  loggie  which 
anywhere  else  would  be  considered  a  museum  and  galleiy  of  itself, 
forming  a  line  of  400  feet  in  extent,  decorated  tibroughout  with 
arabesques  on  its  walls,  with  historical  frescoes  in  the  lunettes  facing 
the  arches,  and  with  subjects  in  each  of  the  small  cupolas  covering 
the  25  compartments  of  this  long  corridor.  These  frescoes,  which 
have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were  designed  by 
Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and  others.  The  north  and 
south  fk9ades  of  the  Pinakothek  are  also  externally  adorned  with 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Bavaria :  between  each 
window  are  coloBsal  full-length  portraits  of  Thorwaldsen,  Von  Klenze, 
Cornelius,  Ohlmiiller,  Hess,  Gairtner,  Schnorr,  H.  Hess,  Bottmann, 
Ziebland,  Schwanthaler,  Schora,  Kaulbach,  and  Schrandolph. 

The  AllerbeUigen-Kapelle  (All  Saints'  Chapel),  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Besidenz,  another  work  of  Von  Klenze,  was  also  begun  in  1826. 
In  its  architeatural  character  it  does  not  resemble  any  other  portion 
of  tiie  palaoe,  being  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lombardic  style.  It  may  be 
described  as  about  70  feet  wide  and  as  many  high,  exclusive  of  thf 
lower  portion  on  each  side,  covered  with  a  half -gable,  and  whereby  th 
entire  width  is  increased  to  about  100  feet    Slender  pilaster  shaft' 
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whoae  carved  caps  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbelling  of  the  gable, 
divide  the  facade  into  three  compartments,  the  middle  and  widest  of 
which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with  receding  columns  and  arches,  with 
a  bas-rehef  in  the  lunette  over  the  square-headed  door,  and  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  canopy  which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a 
laige  rose  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are  two 
round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  105  feet  in  length  within,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  at  its  western 
extremity,  which  is  elevated  about  3  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment^ and  gives  about  20  feet  more.  This  space  consists  of  two  square 
compartments  of  80  feet,  covered  each  by  pendentives  and  a  dome, 
and  united  by  an  intermediate  narrower  space.  On  each  side  these 
compartments  have  below  three  circular^headed  arches  on  columns, 
opening  into  side  aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
form,  not  immediately  over  the  arches,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
recesses  that  cover  the  aisles  below.  Consequently  the  width  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  greatly  extended. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  goi^geous 
yet  solemn  decorations  of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls, 
arches,  pendentives,  domes — all  is  embellishment ;  and  all  that  is  not 
marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns  are  of  red 
Salzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  socle,  or 
bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red  marble  throughout ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  height  of  the  upper  aisles  is  encrusted  with  different 
coloured  marbles  or  scagliola.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
f^co  painting,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  were  designed, 
and  executed  1^  Hess  and  his  pupils;  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament; 
those  of  the  other,  of  the  New,  while  those  introduced  in  the  large 
intervening  arch  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  two.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colossal ;  those  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Deity  behind  the  principal  altar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  focus 
where  the  power  of  art  is  concentrated,  the  subjects  here  being  illus- 
trations of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  building  was  consecrated  and 
opened  for  service  November  1, 1887. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was  formerly 
the  Hof,  or  Court  Theatre,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of  as  such,  the 
laiger  and  adjoining  building  on  the  south  being  now  the  principal 
theatre.  This  structure,  which  has  a  fine  octastyle  Corinthian  portico 
painted  in  polychrome  towards  the  Max-Joeeph's  Platz,  was  originally 
erected  by  Karl  Fieicher,  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after 
being  burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  square  is 
the  new  facade  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace,  but  is  now 
converted  into  the  post-office.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of 
which,  exclusive  of  82  feet  at  each  side,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  18  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as  many  windows 
above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end  compartments,  that  is,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above  it,  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or  narrow  frieze  beneath  it,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  white  upon  a  red  groimd ;  for  this  building  &lso 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Odeon-Platz  are  the  Odeon  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace, 
whose  opposite  fronts  towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them 
present  two  handsome  and  uniform  fa9ades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  II  windows  in  each,  and  with  a 
small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  4  columns.  The  laigo 
concert-  or  ball-room,  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet 
by  71  feet,  and  50  feet  high.  West  of  the  Odeon  is  the  Wittelsbachez^ 
Platss,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.,  cast 
from  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  in  the  Qreek  war,  after  a  model  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward  fh)m  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street  in  Munich,  haying  on  its  east 
side  the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  the  public  Ubrary,  and  Ludwigs-Kirche; 
on  its  western  side  the  Maximilian  Palace,  Blind  Institute,  &a;  it 
widens  out  at  its  northern  end  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of  which  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass  of  the  universi^  buildings ; 
on  the  other  the  pale  stone-coloured,  severe-looking  Jesuits  College; 
and  terminates  in  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sieges-Thor. 
The  Maximilian  Palace  is  a  large  insulated  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  about  200  by  800  feet  The  fafade  towards  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (206  feet)  has  three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between 
four  insulated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal  are  five 
windows,  which  are  round-headed  within  square  dressings.  Those  of 
both  the  upper  floors  are  square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments, 
the  second  without. 

The  next  building,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  preceding,  is 
the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  or  warH)ffice,  and  is  the  work  of  the  same 
architect  (Von  Klenze).  The  facade,  248  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  the 
Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  having  seven  large  arcades, 
filled-in  with  door  and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories 
above  it,  with  two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width, 
and  a  stoiy  lower.  The  spandrels  of  the  seven  arcades  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  filled  up  with  military  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of 
sculpture  gives  unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  The 
building  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Sohonfelds-Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied  fajade 


(863  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  bat  different  as  to  composition, 
it  being  divided  into  a  oentre  and  two  advanced  wings,  connected  on 
each  side  by  four  arcades  with  windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  front. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Elriegs-Ministerium  is  the  new 
public  library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  fagade  (495  feet  in  length)  is  a 
compound  of  the  Florentine  and  Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor 
forms  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals 
in  its  centre.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  25  arched  windows,  and 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  very  peculiar  design.  The 
library  is  capable  of  containing  2,000,000  of  volumes ;  the  number  at 
present  in  it  is  variously  estimated  at  400,000  and  540,000  volumes ; 
the  number  of  manuscripts  amounts  to  22,000. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ludwigs-Kirche  are  the  Blind  Institute  and 
what  is  called  the  Damenstift  (Ladies'  College),  two  more  of  those 
extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much  grandeur  to  this 
street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of  220  feet  and  the  other  400 
feet  in  length ;  both  are  by  G^tner,  and  both  somewhat  similar  in 
style  to  the  Public  Library.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tmiversity 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  street,  where  they 
form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  ^e  street  itself  runs.  The  Sieges- 
Thor  (Gkte  01  Victory),  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  is  a 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  Gartner  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantino in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army.  It  \b  built  of 
Regensburg  stone,  and  embellished  with  medallions  and  bas-reliefs 
executed  in  Carrara  marble.  The  masonry  for  solidity  and  beauty  is 
unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  six  medallions  are  symbolical  of  the 
Bavarian  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  battles,  sieges,  and  the 
passage  of  a  river.  Four  Winged  Victories  in  Carrara  marble,  and  of 
the  noblest  forms  and  proportions,  rise  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
before  the  pediment^  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pilaato^ 
Two  Flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  palms,  are  sculptured  over 
the  central  arch.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bavaria 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lions.  This  gate  was  opened 
on  October  15, 1850. 

The  Isar-Thor,  one  of  the  old  gate-entrances  of  the  city,  has  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  return  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian  after  his  victory  at  Miihldorf.  In  the  Schrannen- 
Platz,  in  the  old  town,  stands  a  pillar  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  near  Prag.  A 
bronze  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  is  erected  in  the  drcus  cialled  Carolinen- 
Platz,  between  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Piuakothek,  in  memory  of 
the  80,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

Among  the  other  public  baildings  of  Munich  must  be  mentioned — 
the  General  Hospital  (ELrankenhaus),  which  stands  in  extensive  grounds 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  outside  the  Sendlinger  Gate ;  the  laar 
Bridge ;  the  Synagogue ;  the  General  Prison,  in  the  Au  suburb ;  the 
Riding  School,  cavalry  and  iofiantiy  barracks;  the  Royal  Poroelain 
manufactoiy,  in  the  Kaufinger-GkuMe,  where  the  painting  of  glass  is 
carried  on  extensively,  &c  &o. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  spacious  Friedhof,  or  public  cemetery, 
which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Erankenhaus ;  the  Theresien-Wieee,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city,  and  called  the  English  Garden.     The  English  Garden, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  laid  out  with  plantatioDs. 
intersected  by  streams  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statues  and 
various  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
circular  monopteros  of  twelve  Ionic  colunms,  erected  in  1833,  aa  a 
monumental  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  the 
founder  of  the  garden ;  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  first  modem 
application  of  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  moold- 
ings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various  colours  painted 
in  encaustic.    The  Friedhof  has  at  its  southern  extremity  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building,  consisting  of  a  dbapel  and  range  of  aroadec^ 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet  in  diameter.     In  tho 
Theresien-Wiese  (Theresian  Meadow)  a  kind  of  people's  festival  is  held« 
commencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.    There  ia  a  cattle  Bhow 
and  there  are  pony  races,  athletic  games,  and  rifle-shooting  matehea  * 
the  king  attends  and  gives  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors.     J* 
high  sloping  natural  bank,  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the  meadow,  i 
cut  into  steps  like  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  for  the  convenience 
spectators,  and  commands  the  whole  varied  scene,  to  which  the  yill. 
far  and  near  send  bands  of  peasants  in  native  costume  and  headed 
their  respective  banners. 

On  the  natural  terrace  just  mentioned,  which  rises  above  the 
on  which  the  city  stands,  is  the  Ruhmes-Halle  (Hall  of  Fame),  .^ 
beautiful  dorio  structure  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  emblemaV;^^ 
friezes  by  Schwanthaler.  It  was  designed  by  Von  Klenze;  bu^-^^.. 
of  all  the  great  men  that  Bavaria  has  produced  are  to  be  arran^^^ 
along  its  walls.  Right  in  front  of  this  boiutiful  temple,  and  dwar&x:^  — 
it  into  insignificaDce  by  her  gigantic  proportions,  rises  Sohwanthalc^^..*^ 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  with  a  majestic  lion  by  her  side^  and  ho  V«^. 
ing  out  the  wreath,  or  crown,  of  reward  to  any  who  may  be  wori-_^|^-^ 
to  enter  the  temple.  The  statue,  which  represents  a  Titanic  vir^ic^ 
calm  migestic  b«iuty,  is  54  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedc 
80  feet  high.  It  is  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  sunk  at  the  battle 
Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Greek  divers.  A  winding  stairc^^ 
ascends  the  interior  to  a  chamber  in  the  head,  large  enough  to  con 
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28  pexvozuL  In  the  bust  of  the  figure  are  20  tons  of  bronze.  The 
statue  w&B  cast  at  the  bronze  foundry  of  Stiglmayer  in  the  Nymphen- 
burg  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  between  1844  and  184 8,  by 
Ferdinand  Miller,  Stiglmayer^a  nephew.  The  statue  waa  unveiled 
during  the  people's  festival  of  October  1850,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ex-king  Ludwig,  his  two  sons,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Greece,  the 
kinf^:  of  Saxony,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  province  of  Connaught,  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  Ues  between  5V  25'  and  53"  12'  N.  lat, 
and  6**  56'  and  10''  32  W.  long. 

The  general  character  of  &e  surface  is  mountainous.  Along  the 
coast  are  the  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Toughal, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Tralee,  which  are  generally  formed  by  thessstuaries 
of  rivers.  Next  to  the  Shannon  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to 
east.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 
The  boga  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Clars,  Cork,  Kebbt,  Lucshick,  Tippebart,  and  Waterford,  to  the 
separate  articles  on  which  we  refer  for  further  information.  For 
ecclesiastical  purposes  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archie- 
piscopal  province  of  Caahel,  which  by  the  Act  3  and  4  WiL  lY.  cap.  37, 
was  uni^  to  that  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  united  dioceses  of 
Caahel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismorer  Cork  and  Ross;  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Axdfert^  and  Aghadoe ;  with  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Elilla^oe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  KUmacduagh. 

The  chief  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  Munster  were  the 
Fitz-Thomases,  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond ;  the 
Qeraldines,  Barrys,  Roches,  and  Cogans.  South  Munster  was  divided 
into  counties  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIL  Thomond  (Clare  County) 
was  made  shire^ground  with  Connaught  in  the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  i^ded  to  Munster  in  1601,  but  continued  till  1792  in 
the  Connaught  circuit  During  the  rebellions  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, Munster  was  governed  by  a  President  under  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  cities  in  Munster  province  at 
the  four  decennial  periods  of  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851,  with  the 
area  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ibslamd. 

MUNSTER,  NEW.    [Zealand,  New.] 

MONSTER,  the  most  north-western  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hanover,  £.  by  Minden,  S.  by  Arenaberg  and  the  Rhein-provinz, 
and  W.  by  tiie  Netherliuids.  Its  area  is  2797  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  was  421,044,  about  9-lOths  of  whom  are  Catholics. 
The  government  presents  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  the  northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Ems,  and  the  southern 
districts  by  the  Lippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  The  Teutobuif^erwald 
range  runs  north-west  across  the  territory  of  Miinster,  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  The  countiy  is 
not  very  productive  in  com ;  flax  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Swine  are  very  numerous.  This 
government  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  former  prince-bishopric 
of  Miinster,  of  which  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  got  the  rest.  A  rail- 
way runs  south  from  the  city  of  Munster,  and  joins  the  Cologne- 
Hinden  line  at  Hamm. 

Miinster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the  government  of 
Miinster,  situated  on  the  river  Ahe,  in  51*"  58'  N.  hit,  7°  36'  E.  long., 
in  a  flat  country,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a 
tolerably  well  built  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  with  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad;  the  houses  lofty,  but 
neither  uniformly  nor  regularly  built.  The  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1765  but  the  ramparts  remain,  which  are  planted  with 
lime-trees'  and  form  a  fine  promenade  round  the  town.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are— the  cathedral,  which  con- 
.  tains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Qalen  who  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Anabaptists;  the  church  of  St.-Lamberty  built  in  the  finest  gothic 
style ;  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel ;  the  senate-house;  and  the  mansions  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
John  of  Leyden  with  a  few  adherents  threw  himself  in  1536,  into 
Miinster,  which  he  resolutely  defended  against  the  bishop.  The  town 
however  was  taken  by  storm  and  John  and  two  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  a  violent  death,  and  their  remains  were  exposed  on  the  tower 
of  St-Lambert's  church  in  iron  baskets  which  stUl  hang  there.  The 
town  has  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  faculties  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy ;  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  21  professors  and 
625  pupils  (in  1850),  and  a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes ;  surgical 
and  veterinary  schools,  a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes; 
and  manufactures  of  wooUen-doths,  lealher,  starch,  &C  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  The 
trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  Rhenish  wine,  hams,  &c,  is  very  con- 
zideraole.  Munster  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  it  October  24,  1648,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
It  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  and  called  Meiland  and 
about  a  century  after  Miningerode.    In  972  it  was  tiiken  by  Charle-  I 


magne,  in  whose  time  the  bishoprio  was  founded  and  a  monastery 
built,  whence  the  name  of  Miinster  is  derived.  A  navigable  canal 
connects  Miinster  with  the  Ems;  and  a  railroad  21  miles  in  length 
unites  it  to  the  Hamm  station  on  the  Koln-Minden  line. 

Bocholt,  on  the  Ai^  about  45  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  has  a  castle, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  spirits,  soap,  and  a  population  of  4800.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  ^e  town.  At  AnhoU,  a 
small  town  near  Bocholt,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  prince  of 
SalmSalm.  [Akholt.]  jBoriken,  S.W.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Aa,  has  3000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  broadcloth,  serge,  and  chiconr. 
K6sfddf  20  miles  W.  from  Munster,  on  Uie  Berkel,  is  surrounded  by  old 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  castle;  tiie  manufactures  are  linen 
and  woollen  cloth.  It  has  a  population  of  3500,  and  a  Catholic  gym- 
nasium with  12  teachers  and  150  scholars  (in  1850).  Kosfeld  is  the 
residence  of  the  Horstmar  branch  of  the  house  of  Salm.  Beekling- 
haiuen,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  situated  on  the  Lippe, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  from  Munater,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hard  Moun- 
tain, and  has  an  old  ducal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for 
females  of  noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactures,  steel-works,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium  in  the  town, 
which  had  10  teachers  and  130  students  in  1850.  Recklinghausen 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereign  county,  301  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Aremberg;  the  duke 
is  stUl  the  proprietor  but  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Steinfurt,  N.W.  of  Miinster,  a  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Bentheim,  has  a  population  of  2700,  who  manufacture  linen  and 
leather.  Warendorf,  K  of  Miinster,  on  the  Ems,  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
mad-house,  several  bleach-works,  an  important  linen  market,  and  4200 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  broadcloth. 

MUONIO-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MUR.      rC6TB8-DU-NOBD.] 

MUR-DE-BARREZ.    [Avbtron.] 

MURAT.    [Cantal.] 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  province  of  Granada, 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Valencia,  W.  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Qranada.  It  is  situiUml  between  37"  23'  and 
39"  16'  N.  lat,  40'  and  3"  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles,  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
about  110  miles.  The  area  is  7877  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1849  was  595,531.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  following  modem 
provinces : — 


FroTlnces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  18i9. 

Murela          .        .        .  ) 
Albaceto  .        .        •    •  j 

7,877 

400,000 
195,631 

Total      . 

7,877 

595,531 

Surface. — The  form  of  Muroia  is  very  irregular,  and  the  boundaries 
are  for  the  most  part  conventionaL  Only  at  the  extreme  western 
angle  the  Rio  Quadarmena  forms  a  natural  line  of  separation  between 
Murcia  and  the  provinces  of  La  Mancha  and  Jaen.  The  modem 
province  of  Albacete  comprises  the  interior  or  north-western  part  of 
the  old  province;  the  modem  province  of  Murcia  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion,  or  that  next  the  coast,  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  being  formed  by  the  summit  level  of  the  SieiTa  de  Sagra 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  sierras  of  Jumella,  Tecla,  and  Yillena. 

The  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Granada  as  far  as  Cartagena 
presents  a  series  of  steep  and  elevated  cliffs;  eastward  from  that  port 
to  the  Cabo  de  Palos  the  coast  is  low  and  aandv,  the  cape  itself  being 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills  from  the  mterior ;  northward  of 
the  Cabo  de  Palos  is  a  shallow  land-looked  sea-lagune  called  the 
Enoanizada  de  Murda.  The  Sierra  de  Sagra,  interrupted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  may  be  said  to  extend  under  different  names 
from  south-west  to  north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
fornung  a  natural  line  of  division  between  tiie  two  modem  provinces. 
The  Sierra  de  Aicaraz  crosses  the  western  comer  of  the  province, 
extends  through  a  part  of  La  Mancha,  and  again  enters  Murcia  near 
Chinchilla,  filling  up  the  north-westem  ang^e.  The  Sierra  de  Segura 
crosses  the  province  between  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraa  and  the  Sierra  de 
Sagra;  all  these  mountain  ridges  being  in  fact  offisets  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Another  series 
of  mountains  extends  from  the  province  of  Ghranada,  south  of  the 
town  of  Loroa,  to  Cartagena,  and  this  series  includes  the  great 
mining  district  of  Murda.  Other  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
in  various  directions,  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  valleys 
and  a  few  level  traota  The  only  plain  of  considerable  extent  lies 
between  Cartagena  and  Orihuela,  and  this  plain  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sangonera.  The  Sierra  de  Segura  is  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  most  of  the  other  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  same 
formation.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  occur  at  Almasarron ; 
and  here  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Loroa  the  mining  operatious 
are  chiefly  carried  on.    Porphyiy,  greenstone,  primary  slates,  fine 
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whose  carved  caps  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  oorbelling  of  the  gable, 
divide  the  fa9ade  into  three  compartments,  the  middle  and  widest  of 
which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with  receding  columns  and  arches,  with 
a  bas-relief  in  the  lunette  over  the  square-headed  door,  and  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  canopy  which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a 
laige  rose  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are  two 
round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  105  feet  in  length  within,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  at  its  western 
extremity,  which  is  elevated  about  3  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  gives  about  20  feet  more.  This  space  consists  of  two  square 
compartments  of  80  feet,  covered  each  by  pendentives  and  a  dome, 
and  united  by  an  intermediate  narrower  space.  On  each  side  these 
compartments  have  below  three  circular-headed  arches  on  columns, 
opening  into  side  aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
form,  not  immediately  over  the  arches,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
recesses  that  cover  the  aisles  below.  Consequently  the  width  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  greatly  extended. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous 
yet  solemn  decorations  of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls, 
arches,  pendentives,  domes — all  is  embellishment ;  and  all  that  is  not 
marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns  are  of  red 
Salzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  socle,  or 
bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red  marble  throughout ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  height  of  the  upper  aisles  is  encrusted  with  different 
coloured  marbles  or  scagliola.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
fresco  painting,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  were  designed, 
and  executed  by  Hess  and  his  pupils;  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  of  the  other,  of  the  New,  while  those  introduced  in  the  large 
intervening  arch  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  two.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colossal ;  those  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Deify  behind  the  principal  altar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  focus 
where  the  power  of  art  is  concentrated,  the  subjects  here  being  illus- 
trations of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  building  was  consecrated  and 
opened  for  service  November  1, 1837. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  ia  what  was  formerly 
the  Hof,  or  Court  Theatre,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of  as  such,  the 
larger  and  adjoining  building  on  the  south  being  now  the  principal 
theatre.  This  structure,  which  has  a  fine  octastyle  Corinthian  portico 
painted  in  polychrome  towards  the  Max-Joseph's  Platz,  was  originally 
erected  by  Karl  Fischer,  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after 
being  burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  square  is 
the  new  facade  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace,  but  is  now 
converted  into  the  post-office.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of 
which,  exclusive  of  32  feet  at  each  side,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  18  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as  many  windows 
above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end  compartments,  that  is,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above  it^  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or  narrow  friesse  beneath  it,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  white  upon  a  red  ground ;  for  this  building  llso 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Odeon-Platz  are  the  Odeon  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace, 
whose  opposite  fronts  towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them 
present  two  handsome  and  uniform  fa9ades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  11  windows  in  each,  and  with  a 
small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  4  columns.  The  large 
concert-  or  ball-room,  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet 
by  71  feet,  and  50  feet  high.  West  of  the  Odeon  is  the  Wittelsbachei^ 
Platz,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.,  oast 
from  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  in  the  Qreek  war,  after  a  model  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward  fh)m  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street  in  Munich,  haying  on  its  east 
aide  the  Kriegs-Miniaterium,  the  public  library,  and  Ludwigs-Kirc^e; 
on  its  western  side  the  Maximilian  Palace,  Blind  Institute,  Ac.;  it 
widens  out  at  its  northern  end  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of  which  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass  of  the  university  buildings ; 
on  the  other  the  pale  stone-coloured,  severe-looking  Jesuits  College; 
and  terminates  in  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sieges-Thor. 
The  Maximilian  Palace  is  a  large  insulated  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  about  200  by  800  feet.  The  fafade  towards  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (206  feet)  has  three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between 
four  insulated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  abova  On  each  side  of  this  portal  are  five 
windows,  which  are  round-headed  within  square  dressings.  Those  of 
both  the  upper  floors  are  square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments, 
the  second  without 

The  next  building,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  preceding,  is 
the  Kri^gs-Ministerium,  or  war-office,  and  ia  the  work  of  the  same 
architect  (Von  Klenze).  The  fagade,  248  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  the 
Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  having  seven  large  arcades, 
filled-in  with  door  and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories 
above  it,  with  two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width, 
and  a  stoxy  lower.  The  spandrels  of  the  seven  arcades  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  filled  up  with  niilitary  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of 
sculpture  gives  unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  The 
building  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Schonfelds-Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied  facade 


(363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different  as  to  composition, 
it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  advanced  wings,  connected  on 
each  side  by  four  arcades  with  windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  front 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kriegs-Ministerium  ia  the  new 
public  library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  fagade  (495  feet  in  length)  is  a 
compound  of  the  Florentine  and  Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor 
forms  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals 
in  its  centre.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  25  arched  windows,  and 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  very  peculiar  design.  The 
library  is  capable  of  containing  2,000,000  of  volumes ;  the  numbcir  at 
present  in  it  is  variously  estimated  at  400,000  and  540,000  volumes; 
the  number  of  manuscripts  amounts  to  22,000. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ludwigs-Kirche  are  the  Blind  Institute  and 
what  is  cfljled  the  Damenstift  (Ladies'  College),  two  more  of  those 
extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much  grandeur  to  this 
street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of  220  feet  and  the  other  400 
feet  in  length ;  both  are  by  Qartner,  and  both  somewhat  similar  in 
style  to  the  Public  Library.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  university 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  street,  where  they 
form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street  itself  runs.  The  Sieges- 
Thor  (Qate  or  Victory),  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  is  a 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  (Partner  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine  in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army.  It  is  built  of 
Regensburg  stone,  and  embellished  with  medallions  and  bas-reliefs 
executed  in  Carrara  marbla  The  masonry  for  solidity  and  beauty  is 
unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  six  medallions  are  symbolical  of  the 
Bavarian  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  battles,  sieges,  and  the 
passage  of  a  river.  Four  Winged  Victories  in  Carrara  marble,  and  of 
the  noblest  forms  and  proportions,  rise  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
before  the  pediment,  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pilastersL 
Two  Flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  palms,  are  sculptured  over 
the  central  arch.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bavaria 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lions.  This  gate  was  opened 
on  October  15,  1850. 

The  Isar-Thor,  one  of  the  old  gate-entrances  of  the  city,  has  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  return  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian  after  his  victory  at  Muhldorf.  In  the  Schrannen- 
Platz,  in  the  old  town,  stands  a  pillar  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  near  Prag.  A 
bronze  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  is  erected  in  the  circus  called  Carolinen- 
Platz,  between  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Piuakothek,  in  memory  of 
the  30,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Miinich  must  be  mentioned — 
the  General  Hospital  (Krankenhaus),  which  stands  in  extensive  grounds 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  outside  the  Sendlinger  Gktte ;  Uie  laar 
Bridge ;  the  Synagogue ;  the  General  Prison,  in  the  Au  suburb ;  the 
Riding  School,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks;  the  Royal  Porcelain 
manufactory,  in  the  Kaufinger-Gkisse,  where  the  painting  of  glass  is 
carried  on  extensively,  &c.  &o. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  spacious  Friedhof,  or  public  cemetery, 
which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Krankenhaus ;  the  Theresien-Wieee,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city,  and  called  the  English  Garden.     The  English  Garden, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  iSk.e  city,  is  laid  out  with  plantations, 
intersected  by  streams  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statues  and 
various  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  ia  the 
circular  monoptexos  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a 
monumental  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodoie,  the 
founder  of  the  garden ;  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  first  modem 
application  of  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  varioua  colours  painted 
in  encaustic.    The  Friedhof  has  at  its  southern  extremity  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building,  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of  arcades^ 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet  in  diameter.     In  the 
Theresien-Wiese  (Theresian  Meadow)  a  kind  of  people's  festival  ia  heldl^ 
conmiencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.    There  is  a  cattle  ahow^ 
and  there  are  pony  races,  athletic  games,  and  rifle-shooting  matehea  * 
the  king  attends  and  gives  prizes  to  the  success&d  competitora.     ./C. 
high  sloping  natural  bank,  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the  meadow,  2^ 
cut  into  steps  like  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  for  the  convenience 
spectators,  and  commands  the  whole  varied  scene,  to  which  the  vill 
far  and  near  send  bands  of  peasants  in  native  costume  and  headed 
their  respective  banners. 

On  the  natural  terrace  just  mentioned,  which  rises  above  the 
on  which  the  city  stands,  is  the  Ruhmes-Halle  (Hall  of  Fame)^ 
beautiful  doric  structure  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  amblexni^W^ 
friezes  by  Schwanthaler.     It  was  designed  by  Von  Klenze;    bac 
of  all  the  great  men  that  Bavaria  has  produced  are  to  be  arran^< 
along  its  walla.    Right  in  front  of  this  beautiful  temple,  and  dwarft.: 
it  into  insignificance  by  her  gigantic  proportions,  rises  Schwanthsdc^ 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  with  a  majestic  lion  by  her  side,  and 
ing  out  the  wreath,  or  crown,  of  reward  to  any  who  may  be  _ 

to  enter  the  temple.    The  statue,  which  represents  a  Titanic  vir^ic^ 
calm  majestic  beauty,  is  54  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pede^-^^^^ 
30  feet  high.    It  ia  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  sunk  at  the  Imttl       ^^"^•^ 
Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Greek  divers.    A  winding  atai 
ascends  the  interior  to  a  chamber  in  the  head,  large  enough  to  con 
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28  pexvozuL  In  the  bust  of  the  figure  are  20  tons  of  bronze.  The 
Btatue  was  cast  at  the  bronze  foundry  of  Stiglmayer  in  the  Nymphen- 
buig  road,  about  a  mile  from  tbe  city,  between  1844  and  184 8,  by 
Ferdinand  Miller,  Stiglmayer^a  nephew.  The  statue  waa  unveiled 
during  the  people's  festival  of  October  1850,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ex-king  Ludwig,  his  two  sons,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Greece,  the 
kin^  of  Saxony,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  province  of  Connaught,  £.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  51°  25'  and  53"  12'  N.  lat, 
and  6**  56'  and  10''  32  W.  long. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous.  Along  the 
coast  are  tho  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Toughal, 
Cork,  Kiusale,  and  Tralee,  which  are  generally  formed  by  thessstuaries 
of  rivers.  Next  to  the  Shannon  tbe  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to 
east.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 
The  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Clars,  Cork,  Kebrt,  Limerick,  Tipperart,  and  Waterford,  to  the 
separate  articles  on  which  we  refer  for  further  information.  For 
ecclesiastical  purposes  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  arohie- 
piscopal  province  of  Caahel,  which  by  the  Act  3  and  4  WiL  lY.  cap.  37, 
was  uni^  to  that  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  united  dioceses  of 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismoror  Cork  and  Ross;  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Ardfert^  and  Aghadoe ;  with  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  KUmacduagh. 

The  chief  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  Munster  were  the 
Fitz-Thomases,  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond ;  the 
Oeraldines,  Barrys,  Roches,  and  Cogans.  South  Munster  was  divided 
into  counties  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  Thomond  (Clare  County) 
was  made  shiro-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  i^ded  to  Munster  in  1601,  but  continued  till  1792  in 
the  Connaught  cirouit  During  the  rebellions  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, Munster  was  governed  by  a  President  under  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  cities  in  Munster  province  at 
the  four  decennial  periods  of  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851,  with  the 
area  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ireland. 

MUNSTER,  NEW.    [Zealand,  New.] 

MUNSTER,  the  most  north-western  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hanover,  K  by  Minden,  S.  by  Arenaberg  and  the  Rhein-provinz, 
and  W.  by  ihe  Netherlands.    Its  area  is  2797  square  miles,  and  the 

?opulation  in  1846  was  421,044,  about  9-lOths  of  whom  are  Catholics, 
'he  government  presents  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  the  northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Ems,  and  the  southern 
districts  by  the  Lippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  The  Teutobuif^erwald 
range  runs  north-west  across  tbe  territory  of  Miinster,  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  The  countiy  is 
not  very  productive  in  com ;  flax  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Swine  are  very  numerous.  This 
government  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  former  prince-bishopric 
of  Munster,  of  which  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  got  the  rest.  A  rail- 
way runs  south  from  the  city  of  Miinster,  and  joins  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line  at  Hamm. 

MUnster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the  government  of 
Munster,  situated  on  the  river  Ahe,  in  51*"  58'  N.  hit,  7°  36'  E.  long., 
in  a  flat  country,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a 
tolerably  well  built  commeroial  and  manufacturing  town,  with  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad;  the  houses  lofty,  but 
neither  uniformly  nor  regularly  built.  The  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1765  but  the  ramparts  remain,  which  are  planted  with 
lime-trees'  and  form  a  fine  promenade  round  the  town.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are— the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Bishop  Qalen  who  recovered  the  city  from  tbe 
Anabaptists;  the  churoh  of  St.-Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  gothic 
style ;  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel ;  the  senate-house ;  and  the  mansions  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
John  of  Leyden  with  a  few  adherents  threw  himself,  in  1536,  into 
Miinster,  which  he  resolutely  defended  against  the  bishop.  The  town 
however  was  taken  by  storm  and  John  and  two  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  a  violent  death,  and  their  remains  were  exposed  on  the  tower 
of  St-Lambert's  church  in  iron  baskets  which  stUl  hang  there.  The 
town  has  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  faculties  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy ;  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  21  professors  and 
625  pupils  (in  1850),  and  a  library  of  about  80,000  volumes;  surgical 
and  veterinary  schools,  abotanicid  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes; 
and  manufactures  of  woollen-cloths,  lealher,  starch,  &c.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  The 
trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  Rhenish  wine,  hams,  &c,  is  very  con- 
sideraole.  Munster  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  it  October  24,  1648,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
It  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  and  called  Meiland  and 
about  a  century  after  Miningerode.    In  972  it  was  tiiken  by  Charle- 


magne, in  whose  time  the  bishoprio  was  founded  and  a  monastery 
built,  whence  the  name  of  Miinster  is  derived.  A  navigable  oanri 
connects  Miinster  with  the  Ems;  and  a  railroad  21  miles  in  length 
unites  it  to  the  Hamm  station  on  the  Koln-Minden  line. 

BochoU,  on  the  Aa,  about  45  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  has  a  castle, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  spirits,  soap,  and  a  population  of  4800.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At  AnhoU,  a 
small  town  near  Bocholt,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  prince  of 
SalmSaluL  [Akholt.]  Borken,  S.W.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Aa,  has  3000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  broadcloth,  serge,  and  chicory. 
Kotfddf  20  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  Berkel,  is  surrounded  by  old 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  castle;  tiie  manufactures  are  linen 
and  woollen  doth.  It  has  a  population  of  3500,  and  a  Catholic  gym- 
nasium with  12  teachers  and  150  scholars  (in  1850).  Kosfeld  is  the 
residence  of  the  Horstmar  branch  of  the  house  of  Salm.  Reekling- 
hausen,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  situated  on  the  Lippe, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hard  Moun- 
tain, and  has  an  old  ducal  residence,  two  churohes,  an  asylum  for 
females  of  noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactures,  steel-works,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium  in  the  town, 
which  had  10  teachers  and  130  students  in  1850.  Recklinghausen 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereign  county,  301  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Aremberg;  the  duke 
is  still  the  proprietor  but  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Steinfurt,  N.W.  of  Miinster,  a  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Bentheim,  has  a  population  of  2700,  who  manufacture  Unen  and 
leather.  Warendorf,  K  of  Miinster,  on  the  Ems,  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
mad-house,  several  bleach-works,  an  important  linen  market,  and  4200 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  broadcloth. 

MUONIO-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MUR.      rC6TB8.DU-NORD.] 

MUR-DE-BARREZ.    [Avetron.] 

MURAT.    [Caotal.] 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is 
boimded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  province  of  Granada, 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  K  and  N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Valencia,  W.  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Qranad&  It  is  situated  between  37"  23'  and 
39"*  16'  N.  lat,  40'  and  3**  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles,  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
about  110  miles.  The  area  is  7877  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1849  was  595,531.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  following  modem 
provinces : — 


FroTinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  18i9. 

Morels          .        .        .  ) 
Albaceto  .        .        •    •  j 

7,877 

400,000 
195,631 

Total      . 

7,877 

A95,531 

Sw^face. — The  form  of  Mureia  is  very  irregular,  and  the  boundaries 
are  for  the  most  part  conventionaL  Only  at  the  extreme  western 
angle  the  Rio  Quadarmena  forms  a  natural  line  of  separation  between 
Mureia  and  the  provinces  of  La  Mancha  and  Jaen.  The  modem 
province  of  Albacete  comprises  the  interior  or  north-western  part  of 
the  old  province;  the  modem  province  of  Mureia  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion,  or  that  next  the  ooast^  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  being  formed  by  the  summit  level  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagra 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  sierras  of  Jumella,  Tecla,  and  Villena. 

The  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Qranada  as  far  as  Cartagena 
presents  a  series  of  steep  and  elevated  cliffii ;  eastward  from  that  port 
to  the  Cabo  de  Palos  the  coast  is  low  and  aandv,  the  cape  itself  being 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills  from  the  mterior;  northward  of 
the  Cabo  de  Palos  is  a  shallow  hmd-looked  sea-lagune  called  the 
Enoanizada  de  Mureia.  The  Sierra  de  Sagra,  interrupted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  may  be  said  to  extend  under  different  names 
'from  south-west  to  north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
forming  a  natural  line  of  division  between  the  two  modem  provinces. 
The  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  crosses  the  western  comer  of  the  province, 
extends  through  a  part  of  La  Mancha,  and  again  enters  Murda  near 
Chinchilla,  filling  up  the  north-westem  ang^e.  The  Sierra  de  Segura 
crosses  the  province  between  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraa  and  the  Sierra  de 
Ssgra;  all  these  mountain  ridges  being  in  fact  offsets  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Another  series 
of  mountains  extends  from  the  province  of  Granada,  south  of  the 
town  of  Loroa,  to  Cartagena,  and  this  series  includes  the  great 
mining  district  of  Murda.  Other  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
in  various  directions,  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  valleys 
and  a  few  level  tracta  The  only  plain  of  considerable  extent  lies 
between  Cartagena  and  Orihuela,  and  this  plun  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills  on  tke  southern  side  of  the 
Sangonera.  The  Sierra  de  Segura  is  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  most  of  the  other  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  same 
formation.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  occur  at  Almasarron ; 
and  here  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Loroa  the  mining  operatious 
are  chiefly  carried  on.    Porpbyiy,  greenstone,  prinmry  slates,  fins 
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whose  carved  oapa  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  oorbelling  of  the  gable, 
divide  the  fa9ade  uto  three  compartments,  the  middle  and  widest  of 
which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with  receding  columns  and  arches,  with 
a  bas-rehef  in  the  lunette  over  the  square-headed  door,  and  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  canopy  which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a 
large  rose  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are  two 
round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  105  feet  in  length  within,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  at  its  western 
extremity,  whidi  is  elevated  about  8  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  gives  about  20  feet  more.  This  Bpace  consists  of  two  square 
compartments  of  30  feet,  covered  each  by  pendentives  and  a  dome, 
and  united  by  an  intermediate  narrower  space.  On  each  side  these 
compartments  have  below  three  drcular^headed  arches  on  columns, 
opening  into  side  aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
form,  not  immediately  over  the  arches,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
recesses  that  cover  the  aisles  below.  Conseqaently  the  width  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  greatly  extended. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous 
yet  solemn  decorations  of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls, 
arches,  pendentives,  domes — all  is  embellishment ;  and  all  that  is  not 
marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns  are  of  red 
Salzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  socle,  or 
bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red  marble  throughout ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  height  of  the  upper  aisles  is  encrusted  with  different 
coloured  marbles  or  scagUola.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
fresco  painting,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  were  designed, 
and  executed  by  Hess  and  his  pupils ;  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  of  the  other,  of  the  New,  while  those  introduced  in  the  lai^ge 
intervening  arch  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  two.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colossal ;  those  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Deity  behind  the  principal  altar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  focus 
where  the  power  of  art  is  concentrated,  the  subjects  here  being  illus- 
trations of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  building  was  consecrated  and 
opened  for  service  November  1,  1887. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  ia  what  was  formerly 
the  Hof,  or  Court  Theatre,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of  as  such,  the 
lai^r  and  adjoining  building  on  the  south  being  now  the  principal 
theatre.  This  structure,  which  baa  a  fine  octastyle  Corinthian  portico 
painted  in  polychrome  towards  the  Max-Joseph's  Platz,  was  originally 
erected  by  Earl  Fischer,  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after 
being  burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  eame  square  is 
the  new  facade  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace,  but  is  now 
converted  into  the  post-office.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of 
which,  exclusive  of  32  feet  at  each  side,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  13  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as  many  windows 
above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end  compartments,  that  is,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above  it^  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or  narrow  friesse  beneath  it,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  white  upon  a  red  ground ;  for  this  building  Itlso 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polyohromy.  On  the 
west  side  of  tbe  Odeon-Platz  are  the  Odeon  and  Leuchtenborg  Palace, 
whose  opposite  fronts  towards  the  ste«et  that  runs  between  them 
present  two  handsome  and  uniform  fa9Hdes  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
atones  above  the  ground-floor,  of  11  windows  in  each,  and  with  a 
small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  4  columns.  The  large 
concert-  or  bidl-room,  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet 
by  71  feet,  and  60  feet  high.  West  of  the  Odeon  is  the  Wittelsbacher- 
Plats,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.,  cast 
from  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  in  the  Qreek  war,  after  a  model  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward  from  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street  in  Munich,  haying  on  its  east 
aide  the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  the  public  library,  and  Ludwigs^Kirche; 
on  its  western  side  the  Maximilian  Palace,  Blind  Institute,  Ac.;  it 
widens  out  at  its  northern  end  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of  which  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass  of  the  university  buildings ; 
on  the  other  the  pale  stone-coloured,  severe-looking  Jesuits  College; 
and  terminates  in  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sieges-Thor. 
The  Maximilian  Palace  is  a  large  insulated  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  about  200  by  300  feet.  The  fa9ade  towards  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (206  feet)  has  three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between 
four  insulated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  abova  On  each  side  of  this  portal  are  five 
windows,  which  are  round-headed  within  square  dressings.  Those  of 
both  the  upper  floors  are  square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments, 
the  second  without^ 

The  next  building,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  preceding,  is 
the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  or  waroffioe,  and  is  the  work  of  the  same 
architect  (Von  Klenze).  The  fa9ade,  248  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  the 
Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  having  seven  large  arcades, 
filled-in  with  door  and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories 
above  it,  with  two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width, 
and  a  story  lower.  The  spandrels  of  the  seven  arcades  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  filled  up  with  military  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of 
sculpture  gives  unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  The 
building  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Schonfelds-Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied  fa9ade 


(363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different  as  to  composition, 
it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  advanced  wings,  connected  on 
each  side  by  four  arcades  with  windows  in  them,  siinilar  to  those  of 
the  other  fronts 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kriegs-Ministerium  ia  the  new 
public  library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  facade  (495  feet  in  length)  is  a 
compound  of  the  Florentine  and  Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor 
forms  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals 
in  its  centre.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  26  arched  windows,  and 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  comioe  of  very  peculiar  design.  The 
library  is  capable  of  containing  2,000,000  of  volumes ;  the  number  at 
present  in  it  is  variously  estimated  at  400,000  and  540,000  volumes ; 
the  number  of  manuscripts  amounts  to  22,000. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ludwigs-Kirche  are  the  Blind  Institute  and 
what  is  called  the  Damenstift  (Ladies'  CoUege),  two  more  of  those 
extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much  grandeur  to  this 
street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of  220  feet  and  the  other  400 
feet  in  length ;  both  are  by  Qiirtner,  and  both  somewhat  similar  in 
style  to  the  Public  Library.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  university 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  street,  where  they 
form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street  itself  runs.  The  Sieges- 
Thor  (Qate  of  Victory),  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  ik  a 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  Qartner  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine  in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army.  It  is  built  of 
Regensburg  stone,  and  embelUshed  with  medalliona  and  bas-reliefs 
executed  in  Carrara  marbla  The  masomry  for  solidity  and  beauty  ia 
unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  six  medallions  are  symbolical  of  the 
Bavarian  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  battles,  sieges,  and  the 
passage  of  a  river.  Four  Winged  Victories  in  Carrara  marble,  and  of 
the  noblest  forms  and  proportions,  rise  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
before  the  pediment,  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pilasters. 
Two  Flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  palms,  are  sculptured  over 
the  central  arch.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bavaria 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lions.  This  gate  was  opened 
on  October  15, 1850< 

The  Isar*Thor,  one  of  the  old  gate-entrances  of  the  city,  has  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  return  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian  after  his  victory  at  Miihldorf.  In  the  Schrannen- 
Plati^  in  the  old  town,  stands  a  pillar  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  near  Prag.  A 
bronze  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  is  erected  in  the  eircus  called  Carolinen- 
Platz,  between  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Piuakothek,  in  memory  of 
the  80,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Munich  must  be  mentioned — 
the  General  Hospital  (Krankenhaus),  which  stands  in  extensive  grounds 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  outside  the  Sendlinger  Gate ;  the  laar 
Bridge ;  the  Synagogue ;  the  General  Prison,  in  the  Au  suburb ;  the 
Riding  School,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks;  the  Royal  Poroelain 
manufactory,  in  the  Kaufinger-Gasse,  where  the  painting  of  glass  is 
carried  on  extensively,  &c.  &o. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  spacioua  Friedhof,  or  public  cemetery, 
which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Krankenhaus ;  the  Theresien-Wieee,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city,  and  called  the  English  (harden.     The  English  Garden, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  laid  out  with  plantations, 
intersected  by  streams  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statues  and 
various  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
circular  monopteros  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1838,  aa  a 
monumental  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore^  the 
founder  of  the  garden ;  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  first  modem 
application  of  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various  colours  painted 
in  encaustic.    The  Friedhof  has  at  its  southern  extremity  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building,  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of  aroaudeg^ 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet  in  diameter.     In  th^ 
Theresien-Wiese  (Thereaian  Meadow)  a  kind  of  people's  festival  is  helcL. 
cormnencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.    There  ia  a  cattle  ahovr-, 
and  there  are  pony  races,  athletic  games,  and  rifle-shooting  matchea  ; 
the  king  attends  and  gives  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors, 
high  sloping  natural  bank,  which  runs  along  one  side  of  Uie  meadow^, 
cut  into  steps  like  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  for  the  convenience 
spectators,  and  commands  the  whole  varied  scene,  to  which  the  vill 
far  and  near  send  bands  of  peasants  in  native  costume  and  headed 
their  respective  banners. 

On  the  natural  terrace  just  mentioned,  which  rises  above  the  ^ 
on  which  the  city  stands,  is  the  Ruhmes-Ualle  (Hall  of  Faaie)_ 
beautiful  dorio  structure  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  emblem^t^' 
friezes  by  Schwanthaler.     It  was  designed  by  Von  Klense;    ~ 
of  all  the  great  men  that  Bavaria  has  produced  are  to  be 

along  its  walls.    Itight  in  front  of  this  beautiful  temple,  and  dwarS 

it  into  insignifiGaoce  by  her  gigantic  proportions,  rises  Schwanthalc^^.**^ 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  with  a  majestk;  lion  by  her  side,  and  lioXd.-. 
ing  out  the  wreath,  or  crown,  of  reward  to  any  who  may  be  wor%ii^  ^ 
to  enter  the  temple.    The  statue,  which  represents  a  Titanic  virgix^    ^^ 
calm  majestic  beauty,  is  54  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite 
80  feet  high.    It  is  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  sunk  at  the  battl'  _ 
Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Greek  divers.    A  winding  stair*^^ 
ascends  the  interior  to  a  chamber  in  the  head,  huge  enough  to  con. 
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28  pexvozuL  In  the  bust  of  the  figure  are  20  tons  of  broose.  The 
statue  w&B  cast  at  the  bronze  foundry  of  Stiglmayer  in  the  Nymphen- 
burg  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  oity,  between  1844  and  1848,  by 
Ferdinand  Miller,  Stiglmayer^s  nephew.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
during  the  people's  festival  of  October  1850,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ex-king  Ludwig,  his  two  sona,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Greece,  the 
kins:  of  Saxony,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  mto  which  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  K.  by 
the  province  of  Connaught,  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  S.  aud  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  5V  25'  and  58"  12'  N.  lat, 
and  6'  66'  and  10*  32  W.  long. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous  Along  the 
coast  are  tho  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Duogarvan,  Toughal, 
Cork,  Kiusale,  and  Tralee,  which  are  generally  formed  by  thessstuaries 
of  rivers.  Next  to  the  Shannon  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to 
east  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  sun*ounding  scenery. 
The  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperart,  and  Waterford,  to  the 
separate  articles  on  which  we  refer  for  further  information.  For 
ecdesiaatical  purposes  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  arohie- 
piscopal  province  of  Cashel,  which  by  the  Act  3  and  4  WiL  IV.  cap.  37, 
was  uni^  to  that  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  united  dioceses  of 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismorer  Cork  and  Ross;  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe ;  with  KiUaloe  and  Kilfenora  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh. 

The  chief  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  Munster  were  the 
Fitz-Tbomases,  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond ;  the 
Qeraldines,  Barrys,  Roches,  and  Cogana  South  Munster  was  divided 
into  counties  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomond  (Clare  County) 
was  made  shire-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  added  to  Munster  in  1601,  but  continued  till  1792  in 
the  Connaught  cirouitb  During  the  rebellions  of  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beth, Munster  was  governed  by  a  President  under  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  cities  in  Munster  province  at 
the  four  decennial  periods  of  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851>  with  the 
area  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ireland. 
MUNSTER,  NEW.    [Zealand,  New.] 

MCNSTER,  the  most  north-western  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hanover,  £.  by  Minden,  S.  by  Arensberg  and  the  Rhein-provins, 
and  W.  by  ihe  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  2797  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  was  421,044,  about  9-lOths  of  whom  are  Catholics. 
The  government  presents  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  the  northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Ems,  and  the  southern 
districts  by  the  Lippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  The  Teutobuiigerwald 
range  runs  north-west  across  the  territory  of  Miinster,  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Ems  and  itto  Weser.  The  countiy  is 
not  very  productive  in  com ;  flax  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Swine  are  very  numerous.  This 
government  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  former  prince-bishopric 
of  Miinster,  of  which  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  got  the  rest.  A  rail- 
way runs  south  from  the  city  of  Munster,  and  joins  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line  at  Hamm. 

Munster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the  government  of 
Munster,  situated  on  the  river  Ahe,  in  51**  58'  N.  lat,  7"  36'  E.  long., 
in  a  flat  country,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a 
tolerably  well  buUt  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  with  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad;  the  houses  lofty,  but 
neither  uniformly  nor  regularly  built.  The  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1765  but  the  ramparts  remain,  which  are  planted  with 
lime-trees*  and  form  a  fine  promenade  round  the  town.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are— the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Bishop  Qalen  who  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Anabaptists;  the  church  of  St.-Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  gothio 
style ;  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel ;  the  senate-house;  and  the  mansions  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
John  of  Leyden  with  a  few  adherents  threw  himself,  in  1536,  into 
Miinster,  which  he  resolutely  defended  sgainst  the  bishop.  The  town 
however  was  taken  by  storm  and  John  and  two  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  a  violent  death,  and  their  remains  were  exposed  on  the  tower 
of  St-Lambert's  church  in  iron  baskets  which  still  hang  there.  The 
town  has  a  Catholic  ecdeaiastical  college,  which  has  faculties  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy ;  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  21  professors  and 
625  pupils  (in  1850),  and  a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes;  surgical 
and  veterinary  schools,  a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes; 
and  manufactures  of  woollen-cloths,  leather,  starch,  &c.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  The 
trade  in  linens,  wooUens,  yam,  Rhenish  wine,  hams,  &c,  is  very  con- 
Bideraole.  Miinster  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  it  October  24,  1648,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
It  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  and  called  Meiland  and 
about  a  century  after  Miningerode.    In  972  it  was  taken  by  Charle- 


magne, in  whose  time  the  bishopiio  was  founded  and  a  monastery 
built,  whence  the  name  of  Miinster  is  derived.  A  navigable  canid 
connects  Miinster  with  the  Ems ;  and  a  railroad  21  miles  in  length 
unites  it  to  the  Hamm  station  on  the  Koln-Minden  line. 

BochoU,  on  the  Aa,  about  45  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  has  a  castle, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  spirits,  soap,  and  a  population  of  4300.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At  AidtoUf  a 
small  town  near  Bocholt,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  prince  of 
Salm-Salm.  [Anholt.]  Borken»  S.W.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Aa,  has  3000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  broadcloth,  serge,  and  chicory. 
K6sfddy  20  miles  W.  firom  Miinster,  on  the  Berkel,  is  surrounded  by  old 
forUfications,  and  defended  by  a  castle;  tiie  manufactures  are  linen 
and  woollen  cloth.  It  has  a  population  of  8500,  and  a  Catholic  gym- 
nasium with  12  teachers  and  150  scholars  (in  1850).  Kodeld  is  tiie 
residence  of  the  Horstmar  branch  of  the  house  of  Salm.  Reckling- 
hawen,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  situated  on  the  Lippe, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hard  Moun« 
tain,  and  has  an  old  ducal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for 
femsles  of  noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactures,  steel-works,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium  in  the  town, 
which  had  10  teachers  and  130  students  in  1850.  Recklinghausen 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereign  county,  301  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Aremberg;  the  duke 
is  still  the  proprietor  but  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Steinfurt,  N.W.  of  Miinster,  a  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Bentheim,  has  a  population  of  2700,  who  manufacture  linen  and 
leather.  Warendoyf,  E.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Ems,  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
mad-house,  several  bleach-works,  an  important  linen  market,  and  4200 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  broadcloth. 

MUONIO-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MUR.    [C6TBa-DU-N0RD.] 

MUR-DE-BARREZ.    [Avetron.] 

MURAT.    [Cantal.] 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  province  of  Granada, 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Valencia,  W.  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Qrauada.  It  is  situated  between  37**  23'  and 
39''  16'  N.  lat,  40'  and  3''  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles,  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
about  110  miles.  The  ai*ea  is  7877  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1849  was  595,531.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  following  modem 
provinces : — 


FroTinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  18i9. 

Murela          .        .        .  ) 
Albaceto  .        .        •    •  j 

7,877 

400,000 
195,531 

Total      . 

7,877 

595,531 

Surface, — The  form  of  Murcia  is  very  irregular,  and  the  boundaries 
are  for  the  most  part  conventionaL  Only  at  the  extreme  western 
angle  the  Rio  Quadarmena  forms  a  natural  line  of  separation  between 
Murda  and  the  provinces  of  La  Mancha  and  Jaen.  The  modem 
province  of  Albacete  comprises  the  interior  or  north-western  part  of 
the  old  province;  the  modem  province  of  Murcia  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion,  or  that  next  the  ooast^  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  being  formed  by  the  summit  level  of  the  SieiTa  de  Sagra 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  sierras  of  Jumella,  Tecla,  and  Yillena. 

The  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Qranada  as  far  as  Cartagena 
presents  a  series  of  steep  and  elevated  cliffs ;  eastward  from  that  port 
to  the  Cabo  de  Palos  the  coast  is  low  and  sandv,  the  cape  itself  being 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills  from  the  mterior;  northward  of 
the  Cabo  de  Palos  is  a  shallow  land-locked  sea-lagune  called  the 
Enoanizada  de  Murcia.  The  Siena  de  Sagra,  intermpted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  may  be  said  to  extend  under  different  names 
'from  south-west  to  north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
forming  a  natural  line  of  division  between  the  two  modem  provinces. 
The  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  crosses  the  western  comer  of  the  province, 
extends  through  a  part  of  La  Mancha,  and  again  enters  Murcia  near 
Chinchilla,  filling  up  the  north-western  ang^e.  The  Sierra  de  Segura 
crosses  the  province  between  tiie  Sierra  de  Alcaraa  and  the  Sierra  de 
Ssgra;  all  these  mountain  ridges  being  in  fact  offsets  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Another  series 
of  mountains  extends  from  the  province  of  Ghranada,  south  of  the 
town  of  Loroa,  to  Cartagena,  and  this  series  includes  the  great 
mining  district  of  Murcia*  Other  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
in  various  directions,  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  valleys 
and  a  few  level  traota  The  only  plain  of  considerable  extent  lies 
between  Cartagena  and  Orihuela,  and  this  plain  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sangonera.  The  Sierra  de  Segura  is  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  most  of  the  other  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  same 
formation.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  occur  at  Almazaxron ; 
and  here  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Loroa  the  mining  operatious 
are  chiefly  carried  on.    Porphyiy,  greenstone,  primary  slates,  fine 
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whose  cftrred  oapa  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  oorbelUng  of  the  gable, 
divide  the  fa9ade  into  three  compartments,  the  middle  and  widest  of 
which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with  receding  columns  and  arches,  with 
a  bas-relief  in  the  lunette  oyer  the  square-headed  door,  and  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  canopy  which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a 
large  rose  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are  two 
round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  105  feet  in  length  within,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  at  its  western 
extremity,  which  is  elevated  about  8  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment^ and  gives  about  20  feet  more.  This  space  consists  of  two  square 
compartments  of  80  feet,  covered  each  by  pendentives  and  a  dome, 
and  imited  by  an  intermediate  narrower  space.  On  each  side  these 
compartments  have  below  three  circular-headed  arches  on  columns, 
opening  into  side  aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
form,  not  immediately  over  the  arches,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
recesses  that  cover  the  aisles  below.  Consequently  the  width  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  greatly  extended. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous 
yet  solemn  decorations  of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls, 
arches,  pendentives,  domes — all  is  embellishment ;  and  all  that  is  not 
marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns  are  of  red 
fialzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  socle,  or 
bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red  marble  throughout ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  height  of  the  upper  aisles  is  encrusted  with  different 
coloured  marbles  or  scagliola.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
fresco  painting,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  were  designed, 
and  executed  hy  Hess  and  his  pupils ;  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  of  the  other,  of  the  New,  while  those  introduced  in  the  large 
intervening  arch  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  two.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colossal ;  those  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Deity  behind  the  principal  altar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  focus 
where  the  power  of  art  is  concentrated,  the  subjects  here  being  illus- 
trations of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  building  was  consecrated  and 
opened  for  service  November  1, 1837. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was  formerly 
the  Hof,  or  Court  Theatre,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of  as  such,  the 
lai^r  and  adjoining  building  on  the  south  being  now  the  principal 
theatre.  This  structure,  which  has  a  fine  octastyle  Corinthian  portico 
painted  in  polychrome  towards  the  Max-Joseph's  Platz,  was  originally 
erected  by  ELarl  Fischer,  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after 
being  burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  square  is 
the  new  fa9ade  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace,  but  is  now 
converted  into  the  post-office.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of 
which,  exclusive  of  32  feet  at  each  side,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  13  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  colamns,  with  as  many  windows 
above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end  compartments,  that  is,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above  it^  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or  narrow  frieze  beneath  it,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  white  upon  a  red  ground ;  for  this  building  llso 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Odeon-Platz  are  the  Odeon  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace, 
whose  opposite  fronts  towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them 
present  two  handsome  and  uniform  fa9ades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  11  windows  in  each,  and  with  a 
small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  4  columns.  The  large 
concert-  or  bsll-room,  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet 
by  71  feet,  and  50  feet  high.  West  of  the  Odeon  is  the  Wittelsbacher- 
Platz,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.,  oast 
from  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  in  the  Qreek  war,  after  a  model  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward  from  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street  in  Munich,  hayiog  on  its  east 
aide  the  Kriegs-MiniBterium,  the  public  library,  and  Ludwigs-Kirche; 
on  its  western  side  the  Maximilian  Palace,  Blind  Institute,  Ac.  ,*  it 
widens  out  at  its  northern  end  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of  which  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass  of  the  university  buildings ; 
on  the  other  the  pale  stone-coloured,  severe-looking  Jesuits  College ; 
and  terminates  in  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sieges-Thor. 
The  Maximilian  Palace  is  a  large  insulated  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  about  200  by  800  feet  The  fa9ade  towards  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (206  feet)  has  three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between 
four  insulated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  abova  On  each  side  of  this  portal  are  five 
windows,  which  are  round-headed  within  square  dressings.  Those  of 
both  the  upper  floors  are  square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments, 
the  second  without 

The  next  building,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  preceding,  is 
the  Krietgs-Ministerium,  or  war-office,  and  is  the  work  of  the  same 
architect  (Von  Klenze).  The  facade,  248  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  the 
Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  having  seven  large  arcades, 
filled-in  with  door  and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories 
above  it,  with  two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width, 
and  a  stoxy  lower.  The  spandrels  of  the  seven  arcades  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  filled  up  with  niilitary  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of 
sculpture  gives  unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  The 
building  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Schonfelds-Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied  fa9ade 


(363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different  as  to  composition, 
it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  advanced  wings,  connected  on 
each  side  by  four  arcades  with  windows  in  them,  sixnilar  to  those  of 
the  other  front 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kri^-Ministerium  is  the  new 
public  library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  fa9ade  (495  feet  in  length)  is  a 
compound  of  the  Florentine  and  Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor 
forms  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals 
in  its  centre.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  25  arched  windows,  aad 
the  whole  ia  crovrned  with  a  cornice  of  very  peculiar  design.  The 
library  is  capable  of  containing  2,000,000  of  volumes ;  the  number  at 
present  in  it  is  variously  estimated  at  400,000  and  540,000  volumes ; 
the  number  of  manuscripts  amounts  to  22,000. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ludwigs-Kirche  are  the  Blind  Institute  and 
what  is  cfljled  the  Damenstift  (Ladies'  College),  two  more  of  those 
extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much  grandeur  to  this 
street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of  220  feet  and  the  other  400 
feet  in  length ;  both  are  by  Qartner,  and  both  somewhat  similar  in 
style  to  the  Public  library.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  university 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  street,  where  they 
form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street  itself  runs.  The  Sieges- 
Thor  (Qate  of  Victory),  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  is  a 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  Qartner  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine  in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army.  It  is  built  of 
Kegensbuig  stone,  and  embellished  with  medallions  and  bas-reliefs 
executed  in  Carrara  marble.  The  masonry  for  solidity  and  beauty  is 
unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  six  medallions  are  symbolical  of  the 
Bavarian  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  battles,  sieges,  and  the 
passage  of  a  river.  Four  Winged  Victories  in  Carrara  marble,  and  of 
the  noblest  forms  and  proportions,  rise  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
before  the  pediment^  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pilasters. 
Two  Flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  palms,  are  sculptured  over 
the  central  arch.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bavaria 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lions.  This  gate  was  opened 
on  October  15, 1850. 

The  Isar-Thor,  one  of  the  old  gate-entrances  of  the  city,  has  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  return  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian  after  his  victory  at  Miihldorf.  In  the  Schrannen- 
Platz,  in  the  old  town,  stands  a  pillar  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  near  Prag.  A 
bronze  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  is  erected  in  the  circus  called  Carolinen- 
Platz,  between  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Pinakothek,  in  memory  of 
the  80,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Munich  must  be  mentioned — 
the  General  Hospital  (Krankenhaus),  which  stands  in  extensive  grounds 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  outside  the  Sendlinger  Gate ;  the  lear 
Bridge ;  the  Synagogue ;  the  General  Prison,  in  the  Au  suburb ;  the 
Riding  School,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks;  the  Royal  Porcelain 
manufactory,  in  the  Kaufinger-Gasse,  where  the  painting  of  glaas  is 
carried  on  extensively,  &c.  &c. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  spacious  Friedhof,  or  public  cemetery, 
which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Krankenhaus ;  the  Theresien-Wiese,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north-eaat 
of  the  city,  and  called  the  English  (harden.  The  English  Garden, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  laid  out  with  plantations, 
intersected  by  streams  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statues  and 
various  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  ia  the 
circular  monopteros  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a 
monumental  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  the 
founder  of  the  garden ;  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  first  modem 
application  of  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various  colours  painted 
in  encaustic.  The  Friedhof  has  at  its  southern  extremity  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building,  consisting  of  a  diapel  and  range  of  arcadec, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
Theresien-Wiese  (Theresian  Meadow)  a  kind  of  people's  festival  is  held, 
commencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  There  is  a  cattle  show, 
and  there  are  pony  races,  athletic  games,  and  rifle-shooting  matches; 
the  king  attends  and  gives  prices  to  the  successhil  competitors.  A 
high  sloping  natural  bank,  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the  meadow,  is 
cut  into  steps  like  a  Romsn  amphitheatre,  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators,  and  commands  the  whole  varied  scene,  to  which  the  villages 
far  and  near  send  bands  of  peasants  in  native  costume  and  headed  bj 
their  respective  banners. 

On  the  natural  terrace  just  mentioned,  which  rises  above  the  plain 
on  which  the  city  stands,  is  the  Ruhmes-Ualle  (Hall  of  Fame),  a 
beautiful  doric  structure  of  white  marble,  adorned  witii  emblematic 
friezes  by  Schwanthaler.     It  was  designed  by  Von  Klense;    boats 
of  all  the  great  men  that  Bavaria  has  produced  are  to  be  arrange<l 
along  its  walla    Right  in  front  of  this  beautiful  temple,  and  dwarfin;^ 
it  into  insignificance  by  her  gigantic  proportions,  rises  Schwanthalcr'a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  with  a  majestic  lion  by  her  side,  and  hold.— 
ing  out  the  wreath,  or  crown,  of  reward  to  any  who  may  be  worthy 
to  enter  the  templa    The  statue,  which  represents  a  Titanic  vii^gio  oC 
cahn  majestic  beauty,  is  54  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedestaX 
80  feet  high.    It  is  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  sunk  at  the  battle 
Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Greek  divers.    A  winding  stairca^ 
ascends  the  interior  to  a  chamber  in  the  head,  large  enough  to 
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28  pexBODfl.  In  the  bust  of  the  figure  are  20  tons  of  bronze.  The 
statue  was  cast  at  the  bronze  foundry  of  Stiglmayer  in  the  Nymphen- 
burg  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  between  1844  and  1848,  by 
Ferdinand  Miller,  Stiglmayer^a  nephew.  The  statue  waa  unveiled 
during  the  people's  feetlTal  of  October  1850,  in  the  presence  of  the 
exking  Ludwig,  his  two  sons,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Greece,  the 
kiue:  of  Saxony,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  peopla 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinoee  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  K.  by 
the  province  of  Connaught,  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  51°  25'  and  58"  12'  N.  lat., 
and  6"  56'  and  10**  82  W.  long. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous.  Along  the 
coast  are  tho  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Toughal, 
Cork,  Kiusale,  and  Tralee,  which  are  generally  formed  by  thessstuaries 
of  rivers.  Next  to  the  Shannon  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to 
east.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  soeneiy. 
The  boga  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperart,  and  Waterford,  to  the 
separate  articles  on  which  we  refer  for  further  information.  For 
ecclesiastical  purposes  Muneter  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archie- 
piscopal  province  of  Cashel,  which  by  the  Act  3  and  4  WiL  lY.  cap.  87, 
was  united  to  that  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  united  dioceses  of 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismorer  Cork  and  Ross;  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Ardfert^  and  Aghadoe ;  with  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Elillaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh. 

The  chief  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  Munster  were  the 
Fitz-Thomases,  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond ;  the 
Qeraldines,  Barrys,  Roches,  and  Cogans.  South  Munster  was  divided 
into  counties  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Thomond  (Clare  County) 
was  made  shire^ground  with  Connaught  in  the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  i^ded  to  Munster  in  1601,  but  continued  till  1792  in 
the  Connaught  cirouitb  During  the  rebellions  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, Munster  was  governed  by  a  President  under  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  cities  in  Munster  province  at 
the  four  decennial  periods  of  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851,  with  the 
area  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ireland. 
MUNSTER,  NEW.    [Zealand,  New.] 

MCNSTER,  the  most  north-western  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hanover,  £.  by  Minden,  S.  by  Arenaberg  and  the  Rhein-provinz, 
and  W.  by  the  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  2797  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  was  421,044,  about  9-lOths  of  whom  are  Catholics. 
The  government  presents  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  the  northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Ems^  and  the  southern 
districts  by  the  Lippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  The  Teutobuif^erwald 
range  runs  north-west  across  the  territory  of  Miinster,  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  The  oountiy  is 
not  very  productive  in  com ;  flax  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Swine  are  very  numerous.  This 
government  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  former  prince-bishopric 
of  Miinster,  of  which  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  got  the  rest.  A  rail- 
way runs  south  from  the  city  of  Munster,  and  joins  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line  at  Hamm. 

Miinster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the  government  of 
Munster,  situated  on  the  river  Ahe,  in  51*'  58'  N.  lat,  7"  36'  £.  long., 
in  a  flat  country,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a 
tolerably  well  built  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  with  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad;  the  houses  lofty,  but 
neither  uniformly  nor  regularly  built.  The  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1765  but  the  ramparts  remain,  which  are  planted  with 
lime-trees'  and  form  a  fine  promenade  round  the  town.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are— the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Galen  who  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Anabaptists;  the  church  of  St.-Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  gothic 
style ;  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel ;  the  senate-house ;  and  tiie  mansions  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
John  of  Leyden  with  a  few  adherents  threw  himself,  in  1536,  into 
Miinster,  which  he  resolutely  defended  against  the  bishop.  The  town 
however  was  taken  by  storm  and  John  and  two  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  a  violent  death,  and  their  remains  were  exposed  on  the  tower 
of  St-Lambert's  church  in  iron  baskets  which  stUl  hang  there.  The 
town  has  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  faculties  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy ;  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  21  professors  and 
625  pupils  (in  1850),  and  a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes;  surgical 
and  veterinary  schools,  abotanicid  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes; 
and  manufactures  of  wooUen-doths,  leather,  starch,  &c  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  'The 
trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  Rhenish  wine,  hams,  &&,  is  very  con- 
Bideraole.  Miinster  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  it  October  24,  1648,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Tears  War. 
It  vras  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  and  called  Meiland  and 
about  a  century  after  Miningerode.    In  972  it  was  taken  by  Charle- 


magne, in  whose  time  the  bishoprio  was  founded  and  a  monastery 
built,  whence  the  name  of  Miinster  is  derived.  A  navigable  canal 
connects  Miinster  with  the  Ems ;  and  a  railroad  21  miles  in  length 
unites  it  to  the  Hamm  station  on  the  Koln-Minden  line. 

BochoU,  on  the  Aa,  about  45  miles  W.  from  Munster,  has  a  castle, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  spirits,  soap,  and  a  population  of  4800.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At  AnhoU,  a 
small  town  near  Bocholt,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  prince  of 
Salm-Salm.  [Anholt.]  Borken,  S.W.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Aa,  has  3000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  broadcloth,  serge,  and  chicory. 
Koifdd,  20  miles  W.  from  Munster,  on  the  Berkel,  is  surrounded  by  old 
forUfications,  and  defended  by  a  castle;  the  manufactures  are  linen 
and  woollen  cloth.  It  has  a  population  of  8500,  and  a  Catholic  gym- 
nasium with  12  teachers  and  150  scholars  (in  1850).  Korfeld  is  the 
residence  of  the  Horstmar  branch  of  the  house  of  Salm.  Reckling' 
hatuen,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  situated  on  the  Lippe, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hard  Moun- 
tain, and  has  an  old  ducal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for 
females  of  noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactures,  steel-works,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium  in  the  town, 
which  had  10  teachers  and  130  students  in  1850.  Recklinghausen 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereign  county,  301  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Aremberg;  the  duke 
is  still  the  proprietor  but  the  sovereignty  vests  in  &e  king  of 
Prussia.  Steinfurt,  N.W.  of  Miinster,  a  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Bentheim,  has  a  population  of  2700,  who  manufacture  linen  and 
leather.  Warendorf,  £.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Ems,  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
mad-house,  several  bleach- works,  an  important  linen  market,  and  4200 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  broadcloth. 

MUONIOELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MUR.      rC6TB8-DU-NORD.] 

MUR-DE-BARREZ.    [Avetron.] 

MURAT.    [Caotal.] 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  ^e  province  of  Granada, 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Valencia,  W.  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Qranada  It  is  situated  between  37**  23'  and 
39"  16'  N.  lat,  40'  and  3**  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles,  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
about  110  miles.  The  area  is  7877  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1849  was  595,531.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  following  modem 
provinces : — 


FroTinees. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

Mureia          .        .        .  ) 
Albaceto  .        .        •    •  j 

7,877 

400,000 
195,631 

Total      . 

7,»77 

A95,531 

Surface. — The  form  of  Muroia  is  very  irregular,  and  the  boundaries 
are  for  the  most  part  conventionaL  Only  at  the  extreme  western 
angle  the  Rio  Quadarmena  forms  a  natural  Une  of  separation  between 
Mureia  and  the  provinces  of  La  Mancha  and  Jaen.  The  modem 
province  of  Albacete  comprises  the  interior  or  north-western  part  of 
the  old  province;  the  modem  province  of  Mureia  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion,  or  that  next  the  coast,  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  being  formed  by  the  summit  level  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagra 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  sierras  of  Jumella,  Tecla,  and  Yillena. 

The  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Qranada  as  far  as  Cartagena 
presente  a  series  of  steep  and  elevated  cliffs;  eastward  from  that  port 
to  the  Cabo  de  Palos  the  coast  is  low  and  sandv,  the  cape  itself  being 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills  from  the  mterior ;  northward  of 
the  Cabo  de  Palos  is  a  shallow  land-looked  sea-lagune  called  the 
Enoanizada  de  Mureia.  The  Sierra  de  Sagra,  interrupted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  may  be  said  to  extend  under  different  names 
'from  south-west  to  north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
forming  a  natural  line  of  division  between  the  two  modem  provinces. 
The  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  crosses  the  western  comer  of  the  province, 
extends  through  a  part  of  La  Mancha,  and  again  enters  Mnrda  near 
Chinchilla,  filling  up  the  north-western  ang^e.  The  Sierra  de  Segura 
crosses  the  province  between  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraa  and  the  Sierra  de 
Sagra;  all  these  mountain  ridges  being  in  fact  ofiseto  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Another  series 
of  mounteins  extends  from  the  province  of  Ghranada,  south  of  the 
town  of  Loroa,  to  Cartagena,  and  this  series  includes  the  great 
mining  district  of  Mureia*  Other  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
in  various  directions,  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  valleys 
and  a  few  level  traota  The  only  plain  of  considerable  extent  lies 
between  Cartagena  and  Orihuela,  and  this  plain  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills  on  Uie  southern  side  of  the 
Sangonera.  The  Sierra  de  Segura  is  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  most  of  the  other  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  same 
formation.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  oocur  at  Almasarron ; 
and  here  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Loroa  the  mining  operatioua 
are  chiefly  carried  on.    Porphyiy,  greenstone,  primary  slates,  fine 
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nuurbUii  roek-tryMif  and  gypsum,  mt«  fonad  in  ruitnm  partflTof  tha 
jmvTiiioa^ 

Riwn, — Then  is  only  ona  riTar-ajriiam  in  Mmda,  that  of  tha  JAo 
Sagura  and  ita  affluanta.  Tha  Segura  riaea  at  tha  aouHiern  aod  of 
tha  Biam  da  Sagura,  and  haa  a  northern  couna  for  about  60  milea, 
and  in  tUa  part  of  ita  oonna  rBoairaa  tha  TaiTilla  on  the  eaatem  bank. 
It  then  torna  to  tha  aaat,  and  haying  recaiTed  tha  Hundo  from  La 
Manrhaj  takaa  a  aontham  eonna,  reoeiTing  on  ita  weatem  hank  the 
Moratarai  tha  GaniTaray  and  tha  Quipar.  It  then  takea  an  eaatem 
oonraa,  paaaaa  bj  the  eity  of  Muroiay  below  which  it  receivea  the 
Sangonara  from  tiie  aouthi  and  soon  afterwards  enters  the  prorince  of 
Taloioiay  where  it  fSUls  into  the  sea  below  the  Albufera  de  Elche. 

Climati,  Soil,  mtd  Productions, — The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied. 
Storms  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  spring ;  the  snmmers  are  temperate 
on  the  sea  coast  and  among  tha  mountains,  but  intensely  hot  m  the 
plains,  the  mercury  ofban  rising  above  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  the 
autumns  are  delightful,  and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and 
BBow  are  almost  unknown.  Clouds  and  fogs  are  rare,  and  the  sky 
is  almost  alwaya  blue  and  bright;  but  on  the  other  hand  rain  very 
seldom  fklla. 

Except  in  the  vioinitT  of  the  Rio  Segura  and  its  tributaries,  the 
soil  is  generally  parched  for  want  of  water,  and  in  many  parts  is 
almost  a  desert ;  but  in  the  river-valleys  and  wherever  irrigation  can 
be  abundantly  aappUed,  the  fertility  is  exoeisive,  especially  of  those 
districts  which  are  called  Huertas,  or  j^ardens.  A  laige  portion  of 
the  vale  of  Muroia  is  of  this  character.  This  portion  is  about  16  miles 
long,  extending  south-west  and  north-east  from  the  dty  of  Hurcia,  and 
7  or  8  milaa  wide,  U  watered  by  the  Sangonara  and  the  Segura,  and 
hounded  by  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides.  It  is  divided  into  fields 
by  embankments  about  two  feet  high,  to  assist  the  process  of  irri- 
gation, and  by  rows  of  mulberry-trees  and  various  kinds  of  shrubs. 
The  whole  of  the  vale  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Murcia,  whence  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  luxuriantly  green  even  in  winter, 
and  prooucing  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  interspersed  with 
fig-trees,  orsnge-traes,  and  stately  palms.  The  vale  of  Lorca  is  com- 
parativiiy  small,  but  is  rendered  very  fertile  by  an  artificial  system 
of  irrigation  supplied  from  a  vast  reservoir  of  water  called  the  Pantano 
de  Lorca.  Thia  reservoir  was  fonned  by  damming  back  a  stream 
which  ran  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  moimtains,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  Sangonara.  ▲  dyke  of  stone  was  constructed  of 
anonnous  height  and  &ickness,  and  thus  a  deep  lake  was  formed. 
Tha  dyka  was  finished  in  1789.  It  was  quite  filled  with  water  in 
February  1802,  but  on  the  2nd  of  April  it  gave  way,  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vales  of  Lorca 
and  Murcia.  It  has  since  been  repaixvd,  and  the  water  is  distributed 
In  such  quantities  as  are  required. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  maise,  flax, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality,  particularly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  pomegranates.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  mul- 
berry, the  olive,  and  the  carob ;  evergreen  and  oUier  oaks  are  in  some 
parte  numerous.  The  pines  on  the  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  lax^est 
forest  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  oleander,  dstus,  and  other  odorife- 
rous shrubs,  grow  wild,  and  the^  prickly  pear  and  American  aloe 
flouriah  luxuriantly.  Barilla  ia  made  on  the  sea-coast  Rich  wines, 
oil,  and  ailk  are  produced  in  ooneiderable  quantitiesi  The  esparto- 
rush  grows  spontaneously  in  tha  uncultivated  districts,  and  is  worked 
up  into  baskets,  mate,  ropes,  and  other  useful  artides.  The  farming 
stock  are  principally  sheep  and  goats,  homed  cattle  being  rare.  The 
pigs  are  veiy  large  and  well  fattened ;  they  are  fed  on  the  aeom  of 
the  ilex-oak  and  other  produce  of  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  tx>ars  inhabit  the  mountains. 

The  minerals  are  lead,  silver,  sulphury  and  nitre.  The  lead  and 
silve^mines  are  moatly  near  tha  oout^  between  Cartagena  and  the 
province  of  Granada. 

The  artidea  exported  from  the  province  of  Muroia  mostly  pass 
through  the  port  of  Cartagena.  They  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  maise, 
oil,  barilla,  red  pepper,  esparto-msh,  and  raw  and  manufactured  silk. 
The  import!  are  aalt-fiah,  augar,  cocoa,  ooffee,  rice,  iron,  and  oontra- 
band  ariiolaa  of  hardware,  linena,  woollens,  eaiihenware,  and  tobacco. 

Of  manufkcturea  there  are  very  fbw,  and  of  none  enough  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  tha  provinoa.  The  ailk-manufaoture,  once  laigCL 
has  now  almost  osased.  It  is  chiefly  the  product  of  hand-labour,  and 
cannot  oompata  with  the  ailk  goods  of  Valenda,  which  are  mostly 
produced  by  maohin^.  Good  wines  are  made ;  but  the  manufscturea 
of  brandy,  ooarse  linen,  hemp,  flax,  cutlexy,  and  gunpowder,  are 
inferior  in  Quality  and  not  connderable  in  quantity. 

^Wna— Tha  dty  of  Morda  is  the  capita  of  the  andent  province  aa 
wdl  aa  of  tha  modem.  [Munou.]  Albaeo^  85  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Murda,  ii  tha  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  Albaceta.  From  ita 
oantral  podtion,  whence  roada  brsnoh  to  Muroia,  Valencia,  and  Madrid, 
it  is  a  place  of  great  traflia  It  standa  in  an  extendve  plain,  which  is 
irrigated  b^  a  oanal,  and  producea  large  quantities  of  com  and  saffron. 
The  town  is  famoua  for  ita  outlery,  coarse  indeed,  but  auch  aa  satisfies 
the  Spaniard,  espedally  the  long  pointed  two-edged  punal,  or  daggser* 
knife.  Tha  population  ia  about  18,00a  AlKama,  22  miles  &W.  fh>m 
Murda,  ia  fivquantad  for  its  warm  baths.  There  ia  a  Moorish  castle 
iaruina.    Tha  populatioii  ia  about  7000.    iHaumt^  88  miles  E.  by  a 


from  Alhaoete,  ia  a  well-built  and  tolerably  flourishing  town.  Hie  vega, 
or  plain,  is  irrigated  by  meana  of  the  Pantano  of  Alfera,  a  fine  reservoir 
of  water,  and  the  produce  is  abundant  The  population  is  about  7OO0. 
Oaravaea,  45  milea  W.  by  N.  from  Murda,  is  a  connderable  town  at 
the  base  of  the  aouth-eaat^n  dde  of  tiie  Sierra  de  Sag^^  and  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Caravaca.  It  oontuna  a  mined  MoorisJi 
castle,  a  college,  and  some  conventual  buildings.  The  population  is 
about  10,000.  Cartagena  is  the  chief  pott  of  &e  province.  [Cash- 
ovuaJ]  ChinckUlOj  11  miles  8.K  from  Alhaoete,  is  surrounded  by 
andent  walls^  and  haa  an  old  castle.  There  are  manufactures  of  coane 
doth.  The  population  in  1845  was  12,600.  CUta  {Ziaa\  27  milee 
N.  W.  from  Murda,  ia  dtuated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Segura.  It 
has  manufactnrea  of  ooarse  doth,  and  in  1845  contained  a  population 
of  6017.  MdlUi,  52  miles  N.W.  from  Murda,  is  dtuated  in  a  htHy 
district  not  fiur  from  the  eaatem  bank  of  the  Mundo.    It  is  tolerabiT 
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well  built ;  most  of  the  houses  are  painted,  and  the  streets  are  we& 
paved.    It  contains  a  fine  old  parish  church,  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  fortress.  The  population  in  1845  was  9814.   JwniUa,  40  miles 
N.N.W.  frx>m  Murda,  stands  at  tha  foot  of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  bj 
an  old  fortress.    It  is  a  bishop's  see,  is  tolerably  well  built^  and  has 
manufiM^tures  of  fire-arms,  earthenware,  and  tile&    The  population  is 
1845  waa  7862.    Lorca,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Murda,  is  dtuated  on  tbi 
south  bank  of  the  Sangonara,  in  a  beautiful  and  highly-cultivated  vde, 
with  mountains  on  boui  ddes.    The  streets  of  the  old  part  of  the  town 
are  irregular,  steep,  and  narrow,  but  clean ;  the  new  part  has  wider 
streets  more  regularly  laid  oul    The  castle  on  the  Monte  de  Oro  was 
formerly  very  strong,  and  is  still  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages.   The  long  lines  of  walls  are  the  work  of  the  Moors.    The 
town  contains  a  collegiate  church,  a  gothic  church,  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  college,  and  two  hospitals.    There  are  manufactures  of  linen-dotl:, 
saltpetre,  and  thread.   The  population  in  1845  was  40,469.     Mula^  iS 
miles  W.  from  Murda,  is  resorted  to  for  the  warm  mineral  baths  ia 
the  neighbourhood.    It  has  some  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  cob- 
tains  a  population  of  about  6500.    Segttra  de  la  SierrOf  95  milea  W.N.W. 
from  MLurda,  is  dtuated  between  the  Rio  Guadallmar  and  tha  Stem 
de  Segura.    The  population  is  about  2500,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  lead-  silver-  and  copper>mines  in  the  vicinity.    Totana,  30  mila 
S.W.  fh>m  Murda,  is  one  of  the  head-qiuirters  of  ^e  gipsies  of  Murda. 
It  contains  a  fine  fountain  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  and  has  soma 
manufacturea  of  linen,  earthenware,  brandy,  and  saltpetre.  The  pope- 
lation  in  1845  was  8500.     Villena,  50  miles  N.N.K  from  Murcia,  stands 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  San  Cristoval,  which  is  crowned  with  a  castle 
now  in  ruins.     It  contains  a  town-haU,  palace,  hospitsl,  barracks,  and 
brandy  distilleries.    The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding, 
but  it  has  an  extendve  modem  suburb  of  better  architecture.     Th;    , 
population  in  1845  waa  8224.     FeeJa,  48  miles  N.  from  Murcia,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Calvario,  which  is  crowned  by  a  mined    j 
Moorish  castle.    It  has  distilleries  of  brandy,  and  contains  a  populatioa    ' 
of  9400. 

ffigtory, — Murda  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  colonised  by  tha 
Carthaginians,  who,  about  B.O.  202,  founded  New  Cartha^,  noir 
Cartagena.  [Cabtaqbka.]  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  • 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Gtoths.  From  the  €k>ths  it 
was  conquered  in  552  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  624,  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.  In  712  it  waa  conquered  by  Ahdalazii, 
son  of  Muza,  the  Arab  invader  of  Spain.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
khalifs  of  Cordova  till  1144,  when,  after  the  breaking  up  of  tha: 
khalifate,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada ;  but  in 
1221  was  re-annexed  to  Cordova.  In  1289  it  was  raised  into  a  distino 
kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  following  year  submitted  to  Ferdinan^i 
the  Saint,  king  of  CastiUa,  consenting  to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  tiie  crown  for  life.  In  1264  he  endeavoured 
to  regain  his  independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1 20^ 
by  Aionso  X.  of  Castilla  and  James  L  of  Aragon.  Murcia  OTer  alter 
wards  continued  in  the  posa^sdon  of  the  Christians. 

(MadoB,  DicdonaHo  Qtografico  de  BtpaHa;  Laborde,  Ttinfrain 
Deacriptif  de  VBtpagne;  Townsend,  Journey  through  Spain  i  Cook, 
Sketdtee  in  Spain;  Ford,  ffanc^ook  of  Spain;  Inglis,  Spain  in  1830: 
Hoskins,  Spain  at  it  ie^  1851 ;  Mariuia,  ffittoria  General  de  JStpa^la ; 
Conde,  Lot  Arabet  en  Btpatia,) 

MURCIA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  andent  kingdom  and 
province  of  Murda,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  ia 
dtuated  in  88"  2'  N,  lat,  1'  14'  W.  long.,  280  mUes  S.R  from  Madrid. 
The  population  in  1845  was  48,488.  It  stands  on  the  northern  or  left 
bank  of  the  Segura,  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  Saogonera. 
The  beautiful  giuden-like  vale  is  described  under  the  province.  Th« 
approach  to  the  dty  from  Lorca  is  by  a  wide  avenue  four  milea  long, 
bordered  with  trees,  and  terminated  by  two  lofty  towers  of  one  of  the 
churchea.  A  fine  bridge,  built  in  1720,  crosses  the  Segura,  and.  con- 
nects the  dty  with  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Murda  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suiEregan  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
The  dtj  was  built  by  the  Moots  out  St  materials  of  the  Roman  M!u.rf^ 
It  waa  formerly  walled,  but  ia  now  open.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  but  dean,  and  here  and  there  smsll  squarea  and  gardena  filled 
with  palms,  cypresses,  and  orange-  and  lemon-trees^  promote  the  venti- 
lation and  gratify  the  eye^  The  houses  dao,  being  painted  in  various 
colours^  mostly  blue^  pink,  and  ydlow,  acU  to  the  laotoreaqae  efiect. 
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The  housM  are  gonenlly  low  «nd  flat-roofed ;  those  of  the  prindpal 
■quare^  or  plaaa,  have  highly-wrought-iron  balooniee,  and  in  this  plaza 
is  the  episoopal  palaoe,  aUo  painted.  The  oathedral  was  begun  in 
1353,  and  noeiTed  addition!  andaltecatiooBin  1621  and  subaeqaently. 
The  arohitectore  is  oomequently  of  mixed  styles  of  gothia  The 
belfry-tower  was  begun  in  1522  and  oompleted  in  1766.  It  is  of  a 
square  form,  rises  in  dirainiahiBg  stages,  and  is  crowned  b^  a  dome. 
It  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  oathedral  of  Seinlla ;  and, 
like  that  tower,  is  asoended  by  an  inclined  plane  320  paoes  in  length 
and  gradually  inorsaaing  in  steepness  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  first 
stage,  where  there  is  a  gallery  with  a  balustrade.  A  narrow  staircase 
of  40  steps  oonduots  thenoe  to  tlie  belfry,  and  there  are  70  steps  more 
to  the  highest  galleiy,  whence  the  view  is  truly  magnificent,  embracing 
not  only  the  Huerta  of  Murcia,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  vale,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  oontains 
some  gothio  chapels  of  delicate  workmanship.  There  are  no  pictures ; 
they  were  carried  off  by  the  Frendi.  There  are  ten  other  churches, 
several  colleges,  a  town-hall,  a  plaza  de  toros,  an  hospital,  a  botanio 
garden,  and  two  or  three  pubUc  libraries.  It  had  upwards  of  20 
eonventual  buildings,  which  ainee  the  suppression  have  been  taken 
down  or  oonTerted  to  secular  uses.  The  promenades  are  the  Alameda 
del  Carmen  and  the  ArenaL 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  inoonaiderable.  There 
are  oil-mills,  white-lead  works,  potteries,  and  tanneries.  The  govern* 
ment  manufaotories  of  nitre  and  gunpowder  are  neariy  inactive.  The 
esparto-rush  is  wrought  into  baskets,  mats,  cordage,  and  sandals. 
Some  silk  thread  is  spun,  and  small  quantities  of  silk  fabrics  woven. 
There  are  also  a  few  establishmenta  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen-cloth.    Fruits  are  exported. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  IngUsy  4>as»  t»  1S30;  Hoskin%  Spain 
at  it  is,  1851.) 

MURET.    [Gaeoknb,  Haute.] 

MURO.    [Basilioata.] 

MURRAY,  RIVER.    [Australia;  South  Aubtaalia.] 

MURRUMBIDGEE.    [Australia.] 

MURVIEDRO.    [ValiSoia.] 

MUSCAT,  or  MASCATE,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  east  ooast  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is 
joined  to  the  island  of  Muscat  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  in  23**  48'  N.  lai, 
58°  40'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  High  lands  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  tiie  island  towards  the  east  shelter  the  harbour, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  northward,  and  protected  by  forts 
on  each  side  ;  within  there  is  room  enough  for  a  large  fleet  to  moor 
in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  A  fort  dose  to  we  town,  and  two  other  forts 
on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  command  the  whole  of  the  port 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  otherwise  strongly  fortified. 
The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  with  the  exception  of  some  hand- 
some  stone  buildings  erected  by  uie  Portuguese.  There  are  also  some 
houses  built  in  the  Persian  style,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Muscat  is  a  great  commercial  entrepdt,  and  has  a  very  active  trade. 
A  large  number  of  ships  belong  to  it^  and  trade  to  British  India, 
Sumatok,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Red  Sea,  and  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Comoro  Isles,  and  Madagascar.  Indeed  wherever  Arab 
traders  are  met  with,  between  Africa  and  China,  they  maybe  set  down 
as  belonging  to  Muscat.  The  port  is  resorted  to  by  ships  from  eveiy 
port  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  British  and  French  merchantmen  trading 
to  the  Persian  Qulf  stop  at  Muscat  to  sell  and  purchase  goods.  Besides 
its  maritime  commerce,  Muscat  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  principal  articles  of  the  commerce 
of  Muscat  are — ^asafoetida,  almonds,  raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  socotrine 
aloes,  gum  ammoniac,  sulphur,  gum  copal,  and  ssltpetre.  Other  arti- 
cles are  frankincense,  pearls,  gall-nuts,  coffee,  cocoa-nut-oil,  galbanum, 
bides,  cotton-wool,  mother-o'-pearl,  gum,  bees'-wax,  raw-silk,  indigo, 
tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros-horns,  pepper,  cochineal,  cinnamon,  sugar, 
rice,  sandal-wood,  dates,  saffron,  wheat,  horses,  salt,  dried-fish,  &o. 
Most  of  these  articles  are  imported  in  Arab  ▼essels  from  Persia, 
Zanzibar,  Africa,  and  Western  Arabia,  and  are  exported  to  India,  the 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  America,  France,  Zanzibar,  &a 
The  tissues  imported  at  Muscat  are  British  and  American  long-doths^ 
British  calico-prints,  India  shawls,  Chinese  silks,  &o.  The  country  near 
the  town  is  barren,  but  provisions,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  freali-fish 
are  abundant  in  the  markets.  BtUlocks,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  to  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  annual  imports  into  Muscat  are  pro- 
bably underestimated  at  a  million  sterling.  Imports  pay  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  if  coming  from  Arabia,  America,  or  Great  Britain ;  i  per 
cent  if  coming  from  Bourbon.  Ho  duties  are  charged  on  exports. 
There  is  a  large  town  called  Muttra,  3  mUes  to  the  westward,  nearly 
as  large  as  Muscat  There  is  a  good  road  between  the  two  places.  At 
Muttra  vessels  can  be  hauled  ashore.  In  the  interior  there  is  another 
large  town  called  Rastak. 

Muscat  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  was  then  subject  to  Ormuz. 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1507,  but  had  immediately  to  put  down  a 
bloody  insurrection  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  destruction  of  Ormuz 
Muscat  became  the  principal  centre  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  East, 
and  yielded  enormous  profits  to  the  Portuguese,  who  held  the  town 
till  1648.  During  this  mterval  they  built  the  fortifications  and  greatly, 
improved  the  city,  having  erected  a  handsome  church,  a  college,' 


and  many  other  pubiio  straotures,  besides  maoty  superb  ttona  houaea. 
After  be&g  gorgsd  with  wealth  tiie  Portuguese  treated  the  natives  so 
badly  and  put  so  many  restrictions  on  their  commerce,  that  they  took 
up  arms  and  drove  the  Portuguese  to  their  ships.  Many  unsuocMsfol 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  to  recover  the  town. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Arabs  of  Muscat — expert  seamen,  skilled  in 
tbe  use  of  fire-arms — soon  raised  a  maritime  force  which  overawed  not 
only  the  neighbouring  coasts,  but  alao  the  European  powers  in  Indiiw 
By  1694  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  sevend  places  in  the 
Persian  Qulf,  and  were  threatening  Qombroon ;  and  the  British 
government,  acting  upon  the  report  of  their  resident  at  that  place, 
proposed  to  send  out  an  armament  to  clear  the  Indian  seas,  and  "  to 
root  out  that  nest  of  pirates  the  Mascate  Arabs."  In  1707  the  Arabs 
obtained  permission  to  build  ships  at  the  ports  of  Pegu  from  the  king 
of  that  country ;  and  their  fleets,  comprising  ships  of  from  30  to  60 
guns,  annoyed  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  frequently  made  descents 
on  the  towns  i|long  the  Malabar  coast  With  the  Persians  they  were 
almost  continually  at  war,  although  Persian  traders  were  always  per- 
mitted to  trade  at  Muscat  or  any  of  its  dependencies;  all  Persian  ships 
of  war  were  considered  fair  game.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  have  laid  aside  their  piratioal  practices,  aiui  have  confined 
themselves  principally  to  commerce ;  and  during  the  rule  of  the 
present  Imam  the  territorial  dominions,  naval  power,  and  commer* 
cial  importance  of  Museat  have  increased  so  vastly  aa  to  entitle 
him  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers  of  the  Worid.  He  has 
commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^  and 
has  opened  interoourse  with  several  European  powers. 

The  Imam  of  Muscat  claims  as  his  possessions  in  Asia  all  the  south' 
east  ooast  of  Arabia  from  the  frontier  of  the  British  settlement  of 
Aden  to  Ras^l-Had ;  all  the  territory  of  Oman  along  the  eaat  coast  of 
Arabia,  the  sea-coast  and  islands  in  the  Persian  Qul^  including  the 
Bahrein  Islands  and  the  pearl-fishery  contiguous  to  them ;  and  the  oosst 
of  the  Mukran.  In  Africa  he  elaims  sovereignty  over  all  the  ooast 
from  C^>e  Delgado  to  Cape  Qardafui,  including  the  porU  of  Mon« 
gallow,  Lindi,  Qniloah,  Melinda,  Lamoo,  Brava,  Magadoxa,  &c. ;  and 
the  valuable  islands  of  Mafea,  Zanzibar,  Remba^  Socotra,  &c.  Onlv  a 
small  part  of  this  immense  territory  is  garrisoned  by  his  troops^  out 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  tributary  to  him.  He  rulea  with  patriarchal 
and  de^Mtio  away,  but  it  is  said  in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit  His 
government  is  strict  and  to  Europeans  courteous.  A  foreigner  mav 
walk  the  streets  of  Muscat  at  any  hour  of  the  night  unmolested. 
Goods  are  piled  up  in  the  streets  exposed  night  and  day,  and  pilfering 
is  never  attempted. 

The  Imam  derives  his  revenue,  which  is  more  than  adequate  to  his 
expenditure,  chiefly  from  commerce,  in  which  he  employs  a  great 
number  of  merchant  vessels ;  from  import  dues  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise ;  and  from  tribute  money  or  the  equivalent  presents  made  him  by 
princes  under  his  sway.  His  naval  force,  more  efficient  than  that  of 
all  the  native  emperors  and  princes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan,  numbered  in  1887  15  vessels,  carrying  from  6  to  74  guns ;  60 
baghelas  (one-masted  vessels  of  200  to  800  tons),  carrying  8  to  16 

fms ;  and  10  balits  (one-masted  vessels  of  100  to  200  tons)  carrying 
to  6  guns.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Muscat 
at  the  same  time,  was  estimated  at  2000  of  all  sizes,  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  of  these  being  small  craft  He  has  intelligent  officers  and 
abundance  of  sailors ;  but  he  keeps  only  a  small  number  of  regular 
troops  as  he  can  have  any  number  of  iSedouins,  whenever  he  wants 
them,  merely  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance.  His  naval  force 
however  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  power  against  all 
native  pretensions  over  all  the  territories  he  claims  as  his  own,  [Set 
Supplement.] 

MUSCATINE.    [Iowa.] 

MUSKERRY  MOUNTAINS.    [Cork.] 

MUSKINGUM.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MUSSELBURGH.    [EDorBUBQESHiRE.] 

MUSSIDAN.     PORDOQNE.] 

MUSSY-L'EVfiQUE.    [Aube.] 

MUSTIGANNIM.    [Alg^bie.] 

MUTFORD  and  LOTHINGLAND,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  whidi  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Norfolk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  and  B.  by  the  hundreds 
of  Blything  and  Wangford,  and  comprises  26  parishes  and  hamleti^ 
with  an  area  of  83,816  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  16,164. 
Mutford  and  Lothingland  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  82,732  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
19,864. 

MUTTRA    [Hindustan;  Muscat.] 

MYCE'Ni£,  an  ancient  town  and  state  in  the  north  of  the  Pelonon- 
nesus,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Perseus,  and  which  in  the  time  of  its 
king  Agamemnon  was  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece,  ruUng  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponneeus,  and  many  islands.  The  small 
kingdom  of  Aigos  was  then  subject  to  Mycenes.  But  after  the  death 
of  Agamemnon  and  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Atreus,  Argos 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  Mycente,  which  however  protected  by 
Sparta  still  maintained  a  sort  of  independence.  During  the  Persian 
war,  Axgos  did  not  send  any  assistance  to  the  Northern  Greeks,  but 
the  contingent  from  Mycenss  was  present  at  Thermopylse.  This  added 
to  the  grudge  which  Aigos  bore  against  Mycenes  for  its  pride  of 
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antiquity  and  iDdependenee,  and  after  the  end  of  the  Fenian  campai^ 
while  Sparta  was  distracted  by  intestine  oommotion  and  affiioted  oy 
the  oonseqnenoes  of  an  earthquake,  the  Argives,  being  joined  by  the 
people  of  Tegea  and  Cleone,  attacked  Mycenae,  which  they  took  after 
a  stout  resistance^  and  razed  to  the  ground,  B.C.  468.  Part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  slaves ;  the  rest  emigrated  to  Ceiyneia,  deonse, 
and  some  eren  to  Macedonia.  (Diodorus,  zi ;  Herodotus  ;  Pausanias.) 
MycensB  never  rose  from  its  ruins,  but  these  ruins  still  are  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  veiy  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Pausaoias 
(iL  ch.  15,  16)  they  consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  waUs,  with  the 
gate  of  the  lions,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes ;  the  fountain 
called  Pereeia;  and  the  subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There  were  likewise 
to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  and  others.  "But  Clytemuestra  and  ^gia- 
thus,"  adds  Pausanias,  "  were  interred  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walk,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay  and 
those  who  were  slain  together  with  him." 

According  to  Leake,  Mycensa  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  in  a 
recess  between  two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aigolic  plain,  about  7  miles  N. 
by  K  from  Argos.  The  Acropolis,  the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  still 
seen,  the  ruined  walls  being  in  some  places  from  15  to  20  feet  high, 
resembled  many  other  fortresses  in  Qroece,  being  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill  between  two  torrents.  Its  length  is  about  400  yards, 
and  its  breadth  about  200  yards.  The  ground  rises  considerably 
within  the  indosure ;  on  the  summit  are  the  openings  of  subterraneous 
cisterns  or  granaries  built  of  large  irregular  stones  lined  with  plaster. 
It  has  a  great  eate  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  a  postern  towards  the 
north-east  The  door-case  is  formed  of  two  massive  upright  blocks  of 
stone,  covered  with  another  which  is  15  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  7  inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  triangular  stone  of  green  basalt 
12  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  2  feet  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which 
are  represented  in  bas-relief  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  one 
on  each  side  of  a  round  pillar  or  altar,  upon  which  they  rest  their 
fore  paws.  Below  the  Acropolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  village 
of  Eharvati,  are  the  Spilid,  or  subterraneous  chambers,  known  in  &e 
time  of  Pausanias  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  laigest 
of  these  chambers,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  50  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  The  door-ways  are  ornamented  with  half-oolumns 
of  a  style  resembling  the  Tusean.  With  the  exception  of  some  later 
reparations,  easily  distinguished  from  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the 
kind  called  Cyclopean,  every  thing  left  at  Mycono)  dates  from  the  heroic 


ages.    Notwithstanding  this  remote  antiquity,  Mycenso  has  undergons 
less  change  than  any  pUoe  in  Ghreece  since  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

(Leake,  Tratfdt  in  the  Morea.) 

MT'CONOS,  MICONI,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  east  of 
Delos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  It  is  about 
10  miles  in  length,  and  6  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  island  ii 
mountainous,  and  not  very  fertile :  it  produces  some  com,  wine,  and 
cotton,  but  is  deficient  in  wood.  It  exports  wine,  figs,  and  hides. 
The  population  is  about  6000.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  th« 
chief  town,  also  called  Mycone,  which  has  a  harbour  and  about  5000 
inhabitants,  who  are  by  repute  good  sailors.  The  island  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Qreeoe,  and  is  included  with  the  other  Cyclades  in  tba 
nome  of  Syra.  Myconos  and  Tinos  form  the  see  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
bishop. 

MYGDONIA.    [Macedonia.] 

MYRTOAN  SEA.    [Mqeav  Sea.] 

MY'SIA,  an  ancient  province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  wii 
bounded  N.  by  the  Propontis,  W.  by  the  Hellespont  and  the  JE^^aB. 
Sea,  S.  by  Lydia,  frx>m  which  it  was  divided  by  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Caicus  from  that  of  the  Hermus,  and  K 
by  the  Rhyndacus,  which  divided  it  from  Bithynia.  On  the  aoath- 
east  the  high  land  forming  the  interior  of  Mysia  joins  the  central 
table-land  of  Phrygia  towards  the  town  of  Anni  Herodotui 
(vil  74-75)  says  that  the  Mysians  were  a  Lydian  colony.  Strabo  (xii) 
says  that  "the  Mysians  of  Asia  were  considered  to  be  Lydians  hy 
some,  and  Thracians  by  others."  This  may  mean  that  Thradsa 
immigrations  became  mixed  with  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Lydian 
race.  Repeated  Thracian  immigrations  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  before  and  after  the  Trojan  war.  Then  came  the  .^oliana,  who 
occupied  the  maritime  coast  from  the  Hermus  to  the  .^sepus,  and 
built  their  cities  there.  Geographers  distinguished  ^olia  and  TroM 
from  Mysia.    [Troab  ;  ^olians.] 

Mysia  became  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  the  faXi  of 
whi<m  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire 
that  included  also  Lydia^  It  was  afterwards  in  succession  under 
the  Macedonians,  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Romans.  Under 
the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  principal 
towns  were  Abtdos,  Ctzicits,  Peroahub,  Lampsacus,  Adramyttium, 
and  Miletopolis,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  riveis 
of  Mysia  were  the  Caicus  in  the  south  and  the  iBsepua  in  the  north; 
the  smaller  ones  were  the  Evenus  and  the  Qrenicus.    [Anatolla.] 

(Leake,  Atia  Minor  ;  Fellows,  Journal,) 

MYSORE.    [Hindustan.] 
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NAARDEN.  [Holland.] 
NAAS,  Kildare  county,  Ireland,  a  market  and  assise  town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick 
road,  in  53**  18'  N.  lat.,  6"  iO'  W.  long.,  distant  20^  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  3132.  Naas  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  38  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  216,622  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,863. 

Naas  was  in  early  times  a  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  In  1419  a 
parliament  was  held  in  it.  The  town  obtained  charters  from  Henry  V ., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament^ but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Naas  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  improved  district  It  consists  of  a  street  extend- 
ing along  the  Dublin  road,  with  several  branches  on  each  sida  In  the 
main  street  is  the  parish  church,  an  old  building  in  the  early  English 
style,  enlarged  in  1822,  and  again  a  few  years  back.  There  are  a  large 
Roman  CaUiolic  chapel,  with  a  nunneiy  adjacent;  an  Independent 
chapel;  a  diocesan  school;  and  sevenJ  schools  partially  endowed. 
The  town  also  contains  a  market-house,  a  county  court-house  and  jail, 
a  large  infantry  barrack,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union  work- 
house. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Augustinian  monastery  in  the 
town ;  and  a  rath  or  high  conical  mound  on  which  the  states  of 
Leinster  are  said  to  have  held  their  assemblies.  A  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held.  The  market-days  are  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Satiuxiay.  Fairs 
are  held  12  times  a  year. 

NABLOUa    [Stbia.] 

NAQASAKL    [Japan.] 

NAGORE.    [CABNATia] 

NAQPOOR.    [Hindustan.] 

NAILSWORTH.    [Glouoestershibe.] 

NAIRN,  the  county  town  of  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and 
pariiamentaiy  buigh  and  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Nairn,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Moray  Frith,  in  57°  35' 
N.  lat,  3°  52'  W.  long.,  distant  154  mUes  N.R  from  Inverness, 
198  mUes  N.  from  Edinburgh,  and  86  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  bui^gh  in  1851  was  2977;  that 
of  the  royal  burgh  was  3401.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost^ 
8  bailies,  and  13  councillors;  and,  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Impexial  Pailiament.    The  town  is  lighted 


with  gas  and  paved.  By  means  of  a  breakwater  recentlv  erected  th» 
harbour  has  a  depth  of  water  of  about  12  feet  at  high  tiao.  Belonging 
to  the  port  are  13  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  1000  toai. 
There  are  about  70  herring  boats,  giving  employment  to  many  of  tLe 
inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the  town-  and  court- 
house and  the  jail ;  the  hospital  is  a  neat  building  of  Italian  de«igiL 
Besides  the  Established  church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  and  chapeU 
for  Episcopalians,  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Ros«'s 
Academical  Institution  was  endowed  by  a  townsman,  the  late  Captaix 
Rose,  R.N.  There  are  also  several  other  schools,  and  a  saving  biuik 
A  corn-market  is  held  every  alternate  Thursday.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  Conat&bulair 
Garden,  are  a  few  remains  of  Cawdor  Castle,  of  which  the  Thanes  «/ 
Cawdor  were  hereditary  constables  till  1747. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the  north-east  of  Scot 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  Moray  Frith,  K  and  S.  by  Elginahire,  aa*. 
W.  by  Inverness-shire,  lies  between  57"  20'  and  57"  40'  N.  lat.,  3*  40 
and  4°  6'  W.  long.,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  about  22  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  about  10  miles.  Its  area  is  215  square  roilea,  x 
137,500  acres,  of  which  little  more  than  one-fourth  part  is  in  cultivatior. 
the  rest  consisting  principally  of  waste,  moor  ground,  wood,  lake,  aLi 
moss.  The  population  m  1851  was  9956.  The  county  unitea  with 
Elginshire  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Co€ut'line,  Surface,  Hydrography,   Commumcaiione.  —  The  line  at 
sea-coast  extends  about  10  miles.    To  the  eastward  are  the  JMCavistoc 
sand-hills,  whence  it  is  supposed  the  great  sand  floods  were  bluwr  I 
which  buried  a  great  portion  of  the  land  to  the  eastward  about  tv.  j 
centuries  ago.    The  westward  part  of  the  sea-shore  is  low  and  bare ; 
near  the  coast  runs  a  raised  beach  or  terrace  bank,  composed  of  &an>i 
gravel,  and  boulders,  with  shells  occasionally  mixed.    The  surface  is  •>: 
a  varied  character.  The  upper  districts  are  hUly,  the  lower  an  undulatix^ 
plain,  from  1  to  5   miles  broad,  and  characterised  by  a  lig^ht  and 
gravelly  soil,  with  some  deposits  of  day  and  protruding  rock.      Thi» 
portion  is  occupied  by  cultivated  fields  of  wheat  and  the  usual  cer««l 
grains ;  potatoes  are  grown  plentifully.    The  upper  parts  of  the  oountj 
abound  with  thriving  plantations  of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  hard^vood. 
The  Nairn  and  Findhom  are  the  only  rivers  belonging  in  pajrt  to  i  bis 
county.  The  Nairn  rises  in  Strathnaim,  in  Inverness-shire :  in  ^S'uira- 
shire  it  Is  jouied  by  the  picturesque  bum  of  Cawdor.     Ita  course 
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U  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  throagh  the  richest  part  of  the  oountj; 
from  its  source  to  its  fall  into  the  Moray  Frith  is  only  35  miles ;  trout 
and  salmon  are  taken  in  it.  The  Findhom  is  described  in  Eloinbhibb. 
The  lochs  of  Belliyat,  in  the  parish  of  Arddach,  and  Loch  Lee^  in 
Auldearn,  are  the  resort  of  wild  fowL 

The  leading  lines  of  turnpike-road  are  those  from  Nairn  to  Forres^ 
to  Inverness,  to  Fort  (leorge,  Campbeltown,  and  The  Ferry ;  and  to 
Grantown.  Within  the  last  25  years  good  cross  roads  have  been  con- 
structed in  erery  direction  over  the  county,  and  there  is  now  constant 
steam  communication  between  Nairn  and  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Cromarty,  and  Inverness. 

Oeology,  Ac — Nairnshire  maybe  divided  into  the  hilly  r^ons  of 
primitive  rock,  comprehending  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  primary 
limestone,  homUesde,  quartz,  &c.,  and  the  low  undulating  country 
comprehending  oU  red-sandstone  rocks.  There  are  several  quarries 
of  freestone ;  Uie  stones  obtained  from  a  quarry  in  the  estate  of  Boath 
are  much  sought  after  for  ornamental  building. 

CUmote,  Soilt  and  AgricuUure, — The  early  pi^rt  of  spring  is  generally 
severe  from  snow  showers,  biting  winds,  and  frost ;  in  the  early  and 
later  part  of  summer  north-easterly  winds  aro  frequent  Along  the 
coast  the  snow  disappears  much  sooner  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
county.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  in 
many  parts  the  surface  soil  is  a  deep  loam.  In  the  upper  districts, 
from  the  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  in  the  fields,  lime  has 
stimulated  the  soil  to  great  productiveness.  Over  the  county  oats 
and  barley  are  the  staple,  though  wheat  is  also  grown  to  agpreat  extent. 
There  is  much  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  horses ;  and  the  agricultural  implements  employed  aro  generally 
good.  The  universal  term  of  lease  is  19  years.  The  farms  vary  in 
Bi7<e  from  80  to  200  acres  each  of  arable  land. 

JXvinom,  Towns,  Ac — Nairnshire  contains  four  entire  parishes,  and 
portions  of  five  others  belonging  to  tiie  surrounding  counties.  The 
sheriff  of  Elginshire  is  also  sheriff  of  Nairn.  The  only  town  is  Naibit. 
Only  two  agricultural  villages  are  worthy  of  mention — AuULeam  and 
Cawdor, 

HUtoryt  AntiqvkiitiMf  dse, — Near  to  the  village  of  Auldearn,  Montrose 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Covenanters  in  1645.  About  a  mile 
west  from  Nairn  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  encamped  in  1746, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  greater  psrt  of  Cawdor  Castle 
was  built  in  1454  ;  though  the  popular  tradition  makes  this  the  castle 
in  which  king  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  Kilravook  Castle 
dates  from  1460.  Of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  the  most  interesting  are 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  Qeddes,  and  of  the  kirk  of  Bari« 
van  in  Cawdor  parish.  The  vitrified  fort  of  Dun  Evan  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Cawdor ;  that  of  Castle  Flnlay, 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn,  unlike  similar  vitrified  forts,  is  in  a  hollow 
part  of  the  hill  of  Urohany.  Scattered  over  the  country  are  many 
stone  ciroles  and  caims. 

Bdigioui  Worahtp^  Education,  Jbe, — According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  for  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  county  10  places  of 
worohip,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  3  to  tiie  Established 
Churoh,  2  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  1  to  the  Independents. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  4948.  The  number  of 
Sabbath-schools  was  14,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the  Free  Churoh, 
and  2  each  to  the  Established  Churoh  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churoh ;  the  total  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  was  994.  The  number 
of  day-schools  was  21,  of  which  14  were  public  schools  with  798 
Bcholaors,  and  7  were  private  schools  with  260  scholars.  In  1858  there 
was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Nairn.  The  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th,  1858,  was  85282.  6*.  Id, 
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KAMUR  (Namen),  a  province  of  >  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Brabant,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Lidge,  S.E.  by  Luzemboui^,  S.  by  France^ 
and  W.  by  Hainault  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
55  miles,  from  east  to  west  45  miles ;  its  area  is  1411  square  miles^ 
and  the  population  in  1849  was  268,148.  The  province  is  watered  by 
the  Meuse,  the  Sambre,  the  Lesse^  and  several  small  streams. 
[Mbube.]  The  south  of  the  province  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a 
long  projection  of  the  French  territory  which  terminates  near  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Qivet  and  Charlemont^  on  the  Meuse.  The  soil 
of  the  province  is  generally  fertile^  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  an 
unctuous  marl,  but  without  any  fteat  depth.  The  valley  of  the 
Meuse  between  Namur  and  Li^e  is  exoeedingly  beautiful.  Of  the 
three  arrondissements  into  which  the  province  is  divided,  namely, 
Namur,  Dinanti  and  PhillippeviUe,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive,  the  other  two  being  more  stony.  The  principal  agricultursl 
products  are  wheats  rye^  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  chicory.  The 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the 

grovince.  There  are  few  natural  meadows  in  the  district  of  Namur, 
ut  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province  the  meadows  are  the  moat 
profitable  of  the  lands.  Artificial  grasses  are  also  much  cultivated. 
Wood  grows  abundantly  in  the  province.  The  trees  are  principally 
oak,  beech,  ash,  hornbeam,  biroh,  and  hasel.  The  breeding  of  draught 
horses  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  occupation;  they  are 
strong  and  active,  and  the  fitrmers  are  careful  to  preserve  the  breed 
Yinmixed.    Qreat  numbers  of  swine  are  bred. 
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The  iron-mines  of  this  province,  which  lie  between  the  Sa-nbre  and 
the  Meuse,  are  veiy  productive,  and  give  employment  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.  Lead-mines  are  worked  near  the  city  of 
Namur.  A  great  number  of  coal-mines  aro  worked.  Marble  is 
quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  province ;  it  is  of  various  colours, 
red,  gray,  blue,  and  black ;  the  greatest  portion  of  what  is  raised  is 
exported  to  France.  Pottere'-clay  is  found.  The  department  is 
crossed  by  the  Li^ge-Namur  railroad,  and  by  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
line  from  Charleroi  to  Marienbourg  and  Couvin  in  the  valuable  iron 
and  coal  district  in  the  west  of  the  province. 

JVawur,jbhe  capital,  situated  in  50°  28'  N.  lat.,  4'  48'  B.  long., 
67  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Brussels,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  has  20,471  inhabitants.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  entered  by  11  gates,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  citadel^ 
built  *on  high  ground,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
town  and  the  two  rivers.  The  streets  are  wide  and  clean :  the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  a  bluish  stone,  and  are  slated.  There  are  several 
squares ;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Meuse,  the  other  over  the  Sambre ; 
and  six  churohes,  one  of  which  is  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.-Aubin. 
This  is  a  fine  building  of  modem  arohitecture ;  the  front  is  orna- 
mented with  20  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which  bears 
seversl  statues  of  white  marbla  On  either  side  of  the  great  altar 
are  fine  statues  in  Carrara  marble,  representing  St.  Peter  and  St  PauL 
The  new  pulpit  in  this  cathedral  is  considez^  a  masterpiece  of  oak 
carving.  The  situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  is  favourable  to  commerce.  The  chief  manufactures  are — 
superior  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  tin  and  brass  ware,  copper 
utensils,  tools  of  all  kinds,  agricultmral  instruments,  ironmongery, 
and  leather.  The  iron,  lead,  and  coal  mines  and  marble  quarries  of 
the  neighbourhood,  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Steamboats  ply  between  Namur  and  Lidge.  Andenne,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  tke  Meuse,  near  to  the  border  of  Lihge,  has 
a  population  of  5000.  Dinant,  likewise  situated  on  the  Meuse,  has  a 
cathedral,  two  hospitals,  a  population  of  6500,  who  manufacture 
woollen  cloths,  hardware,  paper,  and  hats.  Fosse,  a  small  town  about 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Namur,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coal-nunes  and  marble-quarries  of  the  vicinity. 
PhUlippeffiUe,  built  on  an  eminence  17  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dinant, 
and  fortified,  is  composed  of  wide  well-paved  streets,  and  has  about 
1200  inhabitant*.  Near  it  is  Walcourt  on  the  Heuro,  a  walled  town, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  tanyards,  iron- works,  and  iron*mines. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  railway.  Marieiibourgf  a 
small  fortified  town  with  about  800  inhabitants;  and  Couvin,  with 
about  81000  inhabitants,  lie  on  the  same  line  of  railway  nearer  the 
French  frontier,  and  both  have  important  iron-works.  Near  Sombreffe, 
a  small  place  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in 
1794.  In  this  same  vicinity  is  Liffny,  a  small  viUage  which  gives 
name  to  the  victory  of  the  IVench  over  the  Prussians,  commandMl  by 
Bliicher,  June  16th,  1815. 

NANCT,  once  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  now  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
220  miles  E.  from  Paris  on  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway,  in  48*"  41'  31' 
N.  lat,  6*  II'  22"  £.  long.,  655  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
had  40,289  inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  It  is 
built  in  a  beautiful  and  fertUe  plain  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine- 
covered  hills,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north 
and  the  new  town  on  the  south.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built. 
The  new  town  has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  houses. 

The  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  its  squares  and  public  walks,  render  Nancy  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  departmental  chief  towns  of  France.  The  Place-Royale  is  the 
finest  of  the  squares :  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town-hall,  containing 
a  gallery  of  pictures ;  two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  episcopM 
palace,  the  custom-house,  the  theatre,  and  some  private  houses.  In 
the  angles  of  the  square  are  four  beautiful  fountains,  in  the  centre  a 
statue  of  Stanislas  Leczinsky,  ex-king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  at  one  end  a  triumphal  aroh.  The  Place  d'AUiance  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  sculptured  fountain  and  a  fine  alley  of  lime-trees. 
In  the  old  town  are  the  Place  St-Eporo,  so  called  from  the  ancient 
churoh  of  St.-Epore  which  is  surmounted  by  a  square  'tower,  and  is 
adorned  in  the  anterior  with  several  good  paintings,  a  fresco  by 
lionardo  da  Vind,  and  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper :  the 
Place  des  Dames,  a  rectangular  square  surrounded  by  lai^e  hotels; 
the  Place  de  GMve,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  water-works  which 
supply  the  different  quarters  of  the  town ;  the  Cours  d'Orl^ans,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  is  planted  with  trees;,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  handsome  triumphal  Brck  of  the  Porte-Neuve,  by  which  the 
city  is  entered  from  the  side  of  Mets ;  and  the  Place  Carridre,  which, 
lUce  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  is  a  long  rectangle,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Place  Royale  by  a  triumphal  arch.  At  the  north  end  of  this  square 
is  a  fine  palace  occupied  by  the  prefect  of  the  department ;  it  is  united 
by  a  lofty  gallery  to  the  two  pavilions  which  form  the  angles  of  the 
square  towards  the  north.  The  two  buildings  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  Place  Carridre  are  occupied  by  the  high  court  of  jilUitice  and 
the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Two  streets  run  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Place  Royale  to  two  of  the  town-gates,  which  are  built  like  triumphal 
arohes.    The  town  possesses  sevend  richly  ornamented  churohes,  the 
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most  remarkable  of  which  are   the  church  of  St-Epore  already 
mentioiied,  the  cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers^ 

The  cathedral,  a  modem  atractare  in  the  new  town,  has  a  hand- 
■ome  facade  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  and  open  atone  work, 
and  flanked  with  two  lofty  towers  capped  with  domes  and  lanterns 
256  feet  high.  The  interior  presents  handsome  proportions  and  is 
neatly  decorated ;  the  space  between  nave  and  choir  is  covered  with  a 
dome  of  cut  stone  130  feet  in  diameter,  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
open  sky.  The  choir,  which  is  shut  off  by  an  iron  screen,  is  pared 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  contains  a  beautiful  high  altar, 
constructed  of  many  coloured  marbles,  and  a  great  number  of  carved 
stalls.  The  gates  of  the  town  are  imposing  structures  of  their  kind ; 
most  of  Ihem  are  adorned  with  graceful  and  appropriate  bas-reliefk 
The  principal  are  St  John's,  Stanidas,  Notre-Dame,  and  St  Catherine's 
gates.  A  little  way  outside  St  John's  Gate  is  the  cross  which  marks 
tiie  spot  whereon  the  body  of  Charles  the  Rash  was  found  after  the 
battle  mentioned  below.  The  central  house  of  the  order  of  Sisters 
Hospitalien^  who  devote  themselves  to  tend  the  sick  poor,  is  at 
Kancy ;  they  have  houses  in  many  other  departments  of  France,  and 
in  parts  of  Germany.  The  city  possesses  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
from  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Moselle,  House,  Ardennes,  and 
Yo^ges.  The  little  church  of  Bon-Secoura,  in  the  suburb  of  St-Pierre, 
built  by  Ren^  XL  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Charles  the  Rash, 
the  last  duke  of  Bourgogne,  Jan.  5th,  1476,  is  adorned  by  the  monu- 
ments of  Stanislas  Leczinsky  and  his  wife. 

In  the  old  town  is  the  ancient  gothic  castle,  the  former  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  the  small  church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  This 
church  was  the  burial-place  of  the  ducal  family.  The  tomb  of  Ren^  XL 
and  some  others  are  in  the  church  itself;  others  are  in  the  ducal 
chapel  attached  to  the  choir.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  revolution  the  tombs  in  this  beautiful  church  were  demolished, 
the  remains  of  the  princes  of  Iiorraine,  which  were  deposited  in 
leaden  coffins  in  the  vaults,  were  dragged  out  and  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  town.  After  the  restoration,  Louis  XYIII.  had  the 
remains  replaced  in  their  original  resting  plaoe.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  still  maintains  a  chaplain  to  say  mass  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  for  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  the  dukes  of  Iiorraine. 
The  other  important  structures  are— the  university  buildings,  in 
which  is  the  public  library  of  23,000  volumes ;  the  college  buildings; 
the  infsntry  and  cavalry  barracks;  the  theological  college;  five 
hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for  foundlings;  and  the  public  bath& 
Nancy  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway 
with  Mets,  Forbach,  and  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine ;  from  Metz  this  line 
is  continued  northward  down  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  to  Thionville. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  embroidered  muslin,  cotton- 
vam,  woollen-cloth,  calico,  lace,  oil,  chemical  products,  liqueurs,  and 
leather.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  utioles  just  named,  and 
in  com,  wine^  brandy,  hides,  wool,  and  iron.  There  are  two  yearly 
tain,  one  of  which  lasts  20  days. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of 
Heurthe ;  of  a  High  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  depart- 
ments of  Meurthe,  Mouse  and  Yosgee ;  and  of  a  universi^-acftdemy, 
the  limits  of  whidi  comprise  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Mouse, 
Moselle,  and  Yosges.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  museum,  a  medical  school, 
a  botanic  garden ;  a  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  society ;  and  several 
charitable  institutions. 

Nancy  existed  in  the  11th  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier. 
SVom  the  13th  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Iiorraine,  whose  dukes 
had  here  a  vast  fortified  palaoei  The  town  was  enlarged  and  the 
palace  rebuilt  by  Duke  Ferry  IIL ;  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
dukes  Jean  and  Charles  II.  The  suburbs  were  demolished  on  the 
approach  of  the  Burgundiana  under  Charles  the  Rash,  and  the 
ramparts  erected  on  their  sites,  which  enabled  the  brave  Lorrainers 
to  resist  his  furious  assaults.  Charles  had  taken  the  town  in  1475, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  nobles  of  Lorraine  the  following  year. 
Charles  then  besieged  the  city,  and  it  was  suffering  terribly  from  famine, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  Rentf  II. ;  in  the  battle  that  took  place  under 
the  walls  Charles  lost  his  life.  The  French  occupied  Nancy  from  1688  to 
the  treaty  of  Yincennes  (1661^,  according  to  which  the  fortifications 
were  ordered  to  be  demolisned.  Thia  was  executed  in  part,  but 
Louis  XIV.,  having  again  taken  the  town  in  1670,  rebuilt  the  defences. 
These  were  finally  destroyed  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel  and  the  gates.  Nancy  is  indebted  for  its 
chief  beauties  as  a  city  to  Stanislas  Lecainski,  ex-king  of  Poland  and 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  made  it  his  residence.    [Lobbadtbl] 

NANKING,  a  town  in  China,  tiie  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-su,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tang-tse-kiang,  near  82''  N. 
lat,  118*  £.  long^  and  about  120  miles  from  ^e  mouth  of  the  rrrer. 
This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time  the  largest  town  on  the  globe.  The  Jesuits, 
when  surveying  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  xmJcing  a  plan  of  it, 
found  that  the  circuit  of  the  exterior  walls  was  87  liea^  or  nearly 
20  miles ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  description  given  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Davis  (*  Sketches  of  China'),  who  savs  that  the*walls  are  20  miles  in 
circuit,  and  that  the  area  reminded  him  of  Rome,  though  the  walls 
are  higher,  as  the  present  town  occupies  leas  than  half  the  ancient 


site^  the  remainder  being  either  waste  or  laid  out  in  gardena,  with  iht 
remaina  of  paved  roada  and  soatterad  cultivation;  but  Nanking  hn 
no  antiquities.  Chinese  architecture,  except  their  walla,  is  not  very 
enduring,  and  the  Tartars  destroyed  palaces,  temples^  and  aepulchnt 
The  town  began  to  decrease  when  Kublai-khan  removed  the  Imperial 
residence  to  Peking,  and  still  more  rapidly  when  the  aix  great  tribunals, 
which  for  some  time  were  kept  at  Peking  and  Nanking,  were  attached 
to  the  court  at  Peking.  When  this  took  place  the  name  of  the  towa 
Nanking  (the  Southern  Court)  was  changed  into  that  of  Kianning-foo^ 
aa  it  is  now  always  called  in  public  doouments^  thou{^  the  peopU 
continue  to  call  it  Nanking. 

The  present  town,  whi(£  ia  about  8  or  4  miles  from  the  river,  cos* 
aLsts  of  four  principal  atreeta,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  smaller  ones.  Through  one  of  thf 
larger  streets  a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  ia  crossed  at  intarv&k 
by  bridges  of  a  single  areh.  The  streets  are  not  spacious,  but  havi 
the  appearance  of  unusual  cleanlinesa  The  population,  vrhioh  ia  said 
to  have  been  once  four  millions,  was  lately  estimated  at  300,000.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  first  viceroy  of  the  empire,  was  celebrated  u 
a  principal  seat  of  Chineae  learning,  funiishuig  more  members  to  tlie 
imperial  college  at  Peking  than  any  other  ci^ ;  it  carried  on  a  cofo- 
aiderable  trade,  by  means  of  the  canal  which  eounects  it  with  tb 
river,  with  the  porta  of  Su*tcheou-fooand  Shang-hai;  it  was  fiazned  far 
ita  manuf aoturea  of  crape,  books,  and  paper,  and  it  exported  much  iei 
and  sUk.  But  in  the  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  1851,  the  rebeb 
advanced  to  Nanking,  and  in  March  1852  captured  it  This  has  inte^ 
rupted  the  trade,  but  as  little  opposition  waa  made,  the  town  probab^ 
suffered  but  litUa 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nanking  are  distinguished  by  their  ardo- 
tecture,  except  some  of  the  gates,  two  temples  noticed  by  Sir  Joha 
Davis,  and  the  famoua  PoroelMn  Tower,  which  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  pagodas^  or  temples.  This  building  is  octagonal,  and  of  oonsidflr 
able  height  in  proportion  to  ita  baae^  the  height  being  more  this 
200  feet^  while  each  aide  of  the  base  meaauresomy  40  feet  It  conai^ti 
of  nine  stories,  all  of  equal  height,  except  the  ground-floor,  'which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  tne  reat  Bach  story  consists  of  one  saloon, 
with  painted  ceilings;  inside  along  the  walla  statues  are  placed 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  ia  gilded.  The  material  of  the  vili 
seems  to  be  a  highly^oliahed  atone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  d 
bricks  made  of  a  fine  day*  susceptible  of  impraasiona,  aa  the  figuni 
ahow  which  appear  on  them.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  they  an 
white,  and,  according  to  Ellis,  are  merely  the  white  bricks  frequentlT 
used  in  China.  At  the  termination  of  every  atory  a  roof,  built  in  tlM 
Chinese  faahion,  projects  some  feet  on  the  outside,  and  under  it  ia  s 
passage  round  the  tower.  At  the  projecting  comers  of  these  roo& 
amall  bella  ace  fastened,  which  sound  with  the  sUghtest  breeze.  Oa 
the  summit  of  the  tower  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  the  cone  of  i 
fir-tree :  it  is  said  to  be  of  gold,  but  probably  ia  only  gilt ;  it  retU 
immediately  upon  a  pinnacle,  with  aevcural  rings  round  it  This  tower 
is  aaid  to  have  been  10  years  in  building,  and  to  have  coat  400,OOC 
taela 

NANT.    [AvETBOir.] 

NAN-TCHANG-FOO.    [China.] 

NANTES,  a  large  sea>port  town,  the  capital  of  the  Frenoh  deport* 
ment  of  Loire-Inf^rieure,  stands  on  the  right  bank  and  about  SO  miks 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  47^  13'  8"  N.lat,  V  82'  55'  W.  long, 
at  a  distance  of  270  miles  by  railway  S.W.  firom  Paris,  and  had  91,Sud 
inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  The  ground  aa 
which  the  cathedral  stands  is  62  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  eorae 
parts  of  the  town  are  only  about  40  feet  above  that  line.  The  city  is 
admirably  situated  for  commerce,  having  communication  with  tbe 
interior  by  railway,  and  by  steam-boats  up  the  Loire,  which  forms  thf 
harbour  of  Nantes,  and  admits  at  high  water  laige  vessels  up  to  thf 
quays  which  line  its  banks.  Formerly  only  vessela  of  200  tons  could 
make  their  way  up  to  the  eity,  whilst  vessels  of  larger  aise  were 
obliged  to  unload  at  Paimbceuf,  but  by  means  of  ateam-tugs  and 
dredgers  large  vessela  are  brought  up  to  the  quay  a  [Lonus-IiryfcBisuBB.] 
The  Erdre,  which  enters  the  Loire  from  the  north,  and  the  Sk-wit- 
Naatatse,  which  empties  ita  waters  into  the  Loire  just  below  the  towiw 
are  both  navigable  streams.  Besides  these  facilities  for  traffic,  Nantes 
haa  communication  by  canal  with  Breat  The  town  is  well-built,  veiy 
clean,  and  well  laid-out^  especially  in  the  more  modem  part^  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  squarea  and  public 
placoa;  the  Isle  Feydeau  (which  is  aurroundod  by  fine  quaya^  and 
joined  to  the  town  bv  a  handaome  bridge),  the  Graalin  quarter,  aai 
the  Place-Boyale^  will  boar  compariaon  '^th  the  finest  parts  of  Paris. 
Indeed  the  quays,  which  extend  2  miles  along  the  Loire  and  aloaf 
both  banks  of  the  Brdre,  the  magnificent  river  covered  with  cralt  d 
varioua  aisoa,  tbe  islands,  the  meadows  that  atretoh  along  the  river 
bank  oppoaite  the  town,  the  bridges  across  the  E<rdre  and  the  arms  oc 
the  Lcore,  and  the  harbour  of  Lafosso,  form  a  very  atriking  picture^ 
The  quays,  planted  with  trees,  and  backed  by  large  warehouses  and 
other  buildings,  form  very  handsome  promenadea  But  the  mosi 
delightful  of  the  public  walks  is  that  formed  by  the  Coura  St-Pierr* 
and  Bt-Andr^  which  run  from  the  Loire  to  the  Erdra,  pfiviiing  the 
old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne :  it  ia  formed  by  four  rows  of  trees 
aeparated  by  a  wide  carriage-way,  and  backed  by  linea  of  han..- 
some  houses ;  statues  of  the  Duoheaa  Anne,  Da  QuoMlin,  and   othtr 
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distinguuhed  Brsfcons,  are  ereoted  along  thu  walk.  The  piotureiqae 
gable-fronted  hooeee  which  in  the  older  parte  of  the  town  overhang  tlie 
dark  narrow  streets,  are  fast  disappearing  under  modem  improvementB. 
In  the  new  parts  the  streets  are  wide  and  well-paved;  the  hooses  are 
built  of  Btone  and  roofed  with  slates. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  Nantes  are-^the  ancient  castle,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  which  stands  on  the  banka  of  the 
Loire ;  its  cbc^>el  ia  now  a  powder  magazine :  the  castle  of  Botti&y, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  prison  :  the  cathedral  of  St-Pierre,  the  nave 
and  south  transept  of  which  alone  is  finished ;  the  portal  entrance,  the 
wood  carving,  and  the  atone  tracery  of  the  organ  loft  in  the  nave,  are 
greatly  adnured;  in  the  south  transept  i»  the  splendid  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  Duchess  Anne  to  Francis  IL,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  his  wife  Margaret  of  Foiz:  the  prefect's  residence^  the  finest 
modem  structure  in  Nantes;  the  exchange,  which  is  adorned  with 
several  statues ;  the  theatre,  which  stands  in  the  Place  Gtaalin ;  the 
museum  of  natural  history ;  the  picture  gallery,  which  contains  several 
paintings  by  the  great  masters ;  and  the  public  library,  which  is  on  the 
quay  Brancas,  and  contains  80,000  volumesy  besides  several  valuable 
manuscripts.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1851  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commercial  harbour.  A  new  court-house  (Pabda  de  Justice)  built  in  a 
handsome  palaazo  style,  consisting  of  a  baaement  and  two  stories  with 
attics  several  windows'  length  on  the  sides,  was  opened  in  1862.  This 
building  containa  several  courts,  reception  halls,  and  depositories  for 
the  archives  of  the  department.  The  Due  de  Feltre's  gallery  of 
pictures  recently  presented  to  the  town  ia  placed  in  a  building  adjoining 
the  museum. 

Nantes  contains  88  squares,  460  streets,  and  16  bridges.  The  Place- 
Koyale,  which  presents  a  figure  of  nine  sides,  is  formed  by  as  many 
maases  of  buildings  constructed  on  a  symmetrical  plan ;  the  ground- 
fioora  are  occupied  as  shops,  which  for  elegance  and  splendour  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Paris  or  London.  The  Place  Graalin  ia  amaller 
than  the  preceding ;  but  it  is  magnificently  built,  and  contains  several 
fine  hotels.  Suburbs  are  built  on  several  of  the  islands  and  connected 
by  bridges ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  S^vre  is  the  suburb  of  Madeleine, 
on  the  Bouth  aide  of  the  Loir^  through  which  the  Bordeaux  road 
runs. 

The  industrial  products  of  Nantes  are,  white  and  printed  cottons, 
cotton-twist,  refined  sugar,  ship  cordage,  glue,  chemical  products, 
blankets,  serge,  flannel,  ship  biscuits,  &c.  Theru  are  several  ship- 
building yards,  copper  foundries,  tan-yards,  brandy  distilleries,  bleach- 
mills,  and  dye-houses.  Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  active.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  woollen-cloths,  sUk,  paper,  linen,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  hardware,  prepared  meats,  provisions,  furniture,  small 
wares,  books,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  composed  of  ship-timber,  planl^s, 
hemp,  pitch  and  tar,  steel,  copper,  lead,  wool,  raw  cotton,  oil,  Spanish 
wine,  cochineal,  dye-stufis,  gum,  ivory,  perfumes,  and  colonial  produce. 
Other  articles  of  commerce  are  salt,  butter,  coal,  building  stone,  hoops, 
fiour,  vinegar,  and  agricultural  implementa  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  harbour  in  1852  amounted 
to  14,935  ships  and  steamers  of  all  sizes,  with  580,843  tons  burden, 
and  61,573  men. 

Nantes  ^ves  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of 
Loire-Inf^neure.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  15th  Military  Division, 
and  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ezchuige, 
a  council  of  prud'-hommes,  a  bank,  several  insurance  offices,  a  custom- 
house, a  mint,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical 
college,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  several  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions.   Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Nantes. 

Nantes  takes  its  name  firom  the  ancient  Nanmetes,  whose  capital  it 
was.  Among  the  important  events  in  its  more  modem  history  are — 
the  mazriage  of  the  Duchess  Anne  to  Louis  XIL  in  1499,  which  united 
Bretagne  to  France ;  the  issuing  of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  April  30, 
1598,  by  which  the  Calvinists  were  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  the  revocation  of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685 ;  the 
fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  which  the  town  sustained  (June  29, 1793) 
from  the  Yendeans  under  Cathelineau;  the  unparalleled  butcheries 
committed  soon  after  by  Carrier  and  other  republican  agents ;  and  the 
arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Berxy,  January  7, 1832. 

NANTUA    [Anr.l 

NANTUCKET.    [MASSACHuaETTS.] 

NANTWICH,  or  NAMPTWICH,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Nantwich,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Weaver,  in  53'  4'  N.  lat,  2°  80'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  and  164  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5426.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Nantwich  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  84  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  104,315 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,948. 

Nantwich  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  by  the  simple 
designation  Wick,  and  the  salt-works,  to  which  the  town  for  so  long  a 
period  owed  its  prosperity,  are  noticed.  The  town  is  in  a  low  flat 
situation,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weaver,  and  ia  irregularly 
laid  out  It  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  which  unite  near  the 
church,  and  of  some  others.  The  houses  are  commonly  old,  buUt  of 
timber  and  plaster,  with  large  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper 
stories.    The  church  is  cruciform,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style.' 


It  has  an  octagonal  tower  110  feet  high,  rising  from  the  intersectioii 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Associatian 
MethodistS)  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1561,  which 
had  85  Bcholars  in  1863;  a  Blue-Cap  school;  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  brine-springs  and  saltworks  of  Nantwich  were  of  great  cele- 
brity and  antiquity,  bat  only  one  spring  is  now  worked.  The  chief 
manufiictures  are  of  shoes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some 
malting  establishments.  Several  canals  unite  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday ;  a  large  market  for 
cattle  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  on  Saturday,  in  February  and  March* 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

NAPERVILLE.    [Illinois.] 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OP,  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  th« 
continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliea  In  the  adminis- 
trative language  of  the  country  it  is  styled  Sioilia  CiterioM, '  Hither 
Sicily,'  or  Domlnj  di  quk  dal  Faro,  <  Territories  on  this  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina.'  It  comprises  the  southern  half  of  Italy,  being 
bounded  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  and  on  every  other  side  by  the 
sea.  The  frontier  line  between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Papal 
States  begins  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  tower  Dei 
Confini,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  S.E.  from  Terracina.  Then  follows 
an  ol&et  of  the  Lepini  Mountains  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  river 
Sacco.  Crossing  that  valley,  the  line  proceeds  first  in  a  northern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-north-western  direction  along  several  ramifi* 
cations  of  the  Apennines,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Liri  from 
those  of  the  Anio ;  then  ascending  the  loftier  group  to  the  west  of 
the  Lake  Fucino,  it  descends  the  Salto  into  the  valley  of  the  Velino, 
crosses  that  river  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rieti,  and  then  crosses  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  between  the  souroes  of  the  Nera  and 
those  of  the  Tronto.  Descending  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
central  ridge,  the  line  follows  an  ofi'set  wUch  skirts  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tronto,  and  afterwards,  below  Ascoli,  the  river  itself  forms  the 
boundary  down  to  the  Adriatia  The  whole  of  this  tortuous  boundary- 
line  (which  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country,  for  eight  centuries, 
has  never  varied)  is  about  150  miles ;  but  the  direct  distance,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  ooast  is  not  quite  120  miles.  Four 
roads,  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdom ; 
one  by  Terracina  to  Fondi«  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
second  from  Rome,  by  Palestrina  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo,  where 
it  joins  the  former;  the  third,  by  Rieti,  Civita  Ducale,  and  Antrodoco, 
to  AquUa  and  the  valley  of  the  Pescara ;  and  the  fourth  by  Ascoli  to 
Teramo,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pescara  likewise. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  the  Tronto  to 
Capo  Spartivento,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Calabria,  is  about 
350  miles,  in  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The 
breadth  varies;  in  the  northern  part,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Qarigliano  and  Pescara,  it  is  about  85  miles  wide;  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fortore  it  is  100  miles ;  and  from 
Naples  to  Yietri,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount  Qargano,  it  is  125 
miles.  From  Naples  to  Manfredonia  it  is  about  100  miles.  South  of 
Naples,  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Manfredonia  on 
the  other,  reduce  the  breadth  to  88  miles ;  but  farther  south  it  again 
widens  from  the  point  of  Licosa,  near  PsBStum,  to  Moll  di  Ban,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  which  is  the  utmost  breadth  that 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  attains.  The  Iapys;ian  peninsula  projects  in 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  line  of  breadth  for  about  90  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  30  miles. 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  again  becomes  contracted  between  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  east  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  west, 
it  being  about  65  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  that  of  the 
TreccMna.  It  becomes  still  narrtfWer  to  the  southward :  it  is  45  miles 
between  the  Gulf  of  Lao  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  and  85  miles  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  Gratis  to  Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again 
to  near  60  miles  for  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  the  Cape 
delle  Colonne  the  land  ^comes  contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus 
about  14  mUes  across,  between  the  gulfs  of  SquUlace  and  Sant'  Eufe- 
mia,  and  beyond  this  it  spreads  again  to  a  breadth  of  25  to  35  miles 
throughout  the  length  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  continental  dominions  numbered  in  1825,  5,456,664 ;  in 
1882,  5,809,000;  in  1887,  6,021,284 ;  and  in  1851,  6,612,892.  Of  the 
population  about  two-thirds  live  by  agriculture,  about  half  a  million 
by  manufactures  and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  miUion  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen ;  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns 
amount  to  about  50,000 ;  lawyers,  8000 ;  medical  men  about  9000 ; 
and  persons  employed  under  government  30,000. 

The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  noticed  under  their  proper  heads, 
and  to  these  the  reader  of  this  work  is  referred  for  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  surface,  and  for  the  topography  of  the  towns,  &a 
In  the  present  article  only  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  country,  its 
resources,  and  productions  can  be  given.  [Apulia  ;  Babi;  Tebba  di; 
Capitanata;  &c.] 

The  Apennines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  form 
in  several  parts  large  masses  and  high  table-lands,  which,  with  the!.* 
numerous  ofbets,  occupy,  especially  in  the  southern  part^  almost  thd 
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whole  breadth  of  the  peninfliila.  [AFENiriKBS.]  Two  extensive  plaina^ 
Apulia  and  Campania,  spring  oat»  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west  of  the  Apennines,  forming  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
[Layqbo.]  Numerous  valleys  lie  between  the  ofifsets  of  the  Apennines^ 
of  which  those  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatio  are  mostlv  transverse^ 
while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  the  valleyB  of  tne  Voltumo, 
and  its  affluents  the  Galore,  Sabbato,  and  Tamaro,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tanagro,  an  affluent  of  the  Sole,  and  some  others,  are  longitudinal^ 
running  between  ridges  parallel  to  the  central  chain.  In  addition  to 
the  general  features  of  the  coxmtry,  there  is  a  strip  of  low  land  along 
the  coast  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  varying  in 
width  firom  ten  miles  to  one  mile,  and  in  some  places  even  less,  espe- 
daUy  in  eastern  Calabria  and  someparts  of  Abruzso,  where  the  moun- 
tains advance  clo4e  upon  the  sea.  This  low  region  is  hot  and  naturally 
fertile,  but  unwholesome  in  parts,  and  exposed  to  inundations  from 
the  mountain  torrents. 

Among  the  river-basins  is  that  of  the  Liris,  or  Qarigliano,  which 
is  about  60  miles  long,  not  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,  from 
its  source  at  Mount  Camicciola,  in  the  Abruzzo,  to  its  aostuary  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Mintums.  [Lavobo.]  The  breadth  of  the  basin 
in  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  much  contracted  between  the 
central  Apennines  to  the  east  and  the  Sabine  Mountains  to  the  west, 
which  latter  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Anio ;  but  after  passing 
Sora  it  spreads  to  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  including  the  courses  of 
the  Fibreno,  Melfa,  Bapido,  Frigido,  and  other  affluents.  It  also  drains 
^rt  of  the  Campagna-di-Roma  through  the  channel  of  the  river  Sacco. 
The  Qarigliano  is  a  deep  river,  always  full  of  water,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  in  the  lower,  part  of  its  course.  West  of  the  basin  of  the 
Qarigliano,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  is  the 
small  basin  of  Fondi,  containing  a  low  plain  of  about  50  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  drained  by  the  small  river  Yetere.  The  basin  of  the 
Yoltumo  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Yoltumo  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro, 
and  its  affluent  the  Calore  is  ihe  drain  of  Principato  Ultra,  making  in 
all  an  area  of  nearly  3000  square  miles.  The  Yoltumo  has  a  tortuous 
course  of  nearly  100  miles,  and  the  Calore  runs  for  about  60  miles 
before  its  junction  with  the  Yoltumo.  The  fertile  plain  east  of  Mount 
Yesuvius,  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines,  forms  a  small  basin 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Samo.  The  balsin  of  the  Sele  and  its 
affluent  the  Tanagro  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Basilicata  which  lies  west  of 
the  central  ridge.  The  Sele  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles  altogether, 
and  the  Tanagro  a  course  of  about  35  miles  above  its  junction.  South 
of  the  basin  of  the  Sele  the  peninsula  becomes  narrow,  the  Apennines 
oome  close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  towards  both 
coasts  is  veiy  short  Calabria  has  only  numerous  mountain  torrents, 
each  of  which  drains  its  narrow  valley.  The  basin  of  the  Crati  how- 
ever foims  an  exception.  This  river  which  drains  the  fine  valley  of 
Cosemsa,  and  enters  the  Qulf  of  Taranto,  has  a  course  of  about  60 
miles,  and  is  the  largest  river  of  Calabria.  [Calabbia.]  The  basin 
of  Basilioata,  with  its  four  parallel  rivers,  the  Agri,  Sinno,  Bradano, 
and  Basiento,  is  described  in  tne  article  Basilioata.  East  of  Basilicata, 
the  narrow  lapygian  peninsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its  length  by  a 
low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-course  of  any  importance ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  province  of  Teira  di  Ban.  [Otrakto  ;  Babi, 
Tbbba  dl]  The  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  kingdom, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Conza,  within  the  boxmdaries  of  Principato 
Ultra ;  it  drains  the  part  of  that  province  which  lies  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  also  the  northern  part  of  Basilicata,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
Capitanata  and  Terra  di  Ban,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
enters  the  Adriatic.  [Basilioata.]  The  great  plain  of  Apulia  is 
drained  by  the  Carapella,*Cervaro,  and  Candelaro,  the  courses  of  which 
are  nearly  parallel,  and  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea. 
The  Candelaro  has  several  affluents,  and  drains  a  considerable  tract  of 
Gountiy  between  the  group  of  Monte  Qargano  and  the  Apennines  of 
Lucera  and  San  Severe.  [Cafitanata.]  The  Abnizzi  contain  nume- 
rous and  rapid  streams,  which  run  direct  to  the  sea  along  deep  valleys 
between  lofty  parallel  ridges;  but  there  are  no  extensive  basuis,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Pescara,  which  has  a  course  of  above  80 
miles,  and  receives  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  including  Monte  Yelino,  which  runs  north  of  Lake  Fucino, 
and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lofty  mass  of  Monte  Como,  which  pro- 
jects eastward  towards  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  has  snow  on  its  summit 
almost  the  whole  year.  [Apennines.]  The  Pescara  above  the  middle  of  its 
course  passes  through  a  narrow  defile  near  the  town  of  Popoli,  and  turns 
eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  receiving  from  the  south  the  waters  of 
another  great  outlying  group  of  Apennines,  called  Monte  Majella,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo.  [Abbuzzo.]  Thebasin  of  Lake  Fucino,  or  Celano, 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every 
side.  The  lake,  which  is  described  under  Celano,  receives  the  waters 
of  high  lands  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  has 
natui^v  no  visible  outlet.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  much  hi^er  than 
the  neighbouring  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  upper  Pescara.  On  the 
side  of  the  Lins  the  intervening  ridge  about  Capistrello  is  much 
depressed,  and  there  a  tunnel  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  The  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  about  three  miles 
from  the  lake.  Works  are  now  (Jan.,  1855)  in  progress  for  draining 
the  lake  by  enlarging  and  completing  the  tunnel  of  Claudius^  and  for 


forming  a  channel  of  oommunioation  with  the  Liris  by  which  aU  future 
accumulations  of  water  may  be  carried  o£  By  this  important  public 
work  not  less  than  38,000  acres  of  the  richest  soil  will  be  reclaimed. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about  1500  miles  in  length, 
two-fifths  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  rest 
on  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  The  Ionian  Sea  extends  from  the 
Strait  of  Messina  to  Cape  Leuca»  at  the  extremity  of  the  lapygiaa 
peninsula.  Unfortunate]/  this  very  extensive  line  of  coast  has  few 
harbours.  The  deficiency  of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  the 
tostuaries  of  rivers  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  principal 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  are  those  of  Qaeta  and  Naples ; 
Baies,  in  the  Qulf  of  Pozzuoli,  and  CasteUamare ;  but  they  are  either 
artificial  ports  or  mere  roadsteads.  South  of  CasteUamare,  as  £ur  as 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour.  The  artificial  port  of 
Salemo  is  filled  up  with  sand,  which  has  been  the  fitite  of  moat 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  wherever  a  mdLe  has  been  oon- 
stmcted.  To  prevent  this  evil  the  practice  now  is  as  at  Nisita  to  raise, 
instead  of  continuous  moles,  piers  made  of  arches,  as  the  ancients  did 
at  Puteoli  On  the  Ionian  Sea  are  the  ports  of  Taranto  and  Qallipoli ; 
the  last  has  merely  a  roadstead.  On  the  Adriatic  are  Otranto,  Brin- 
disi,  Trani,  and  Barletta,  all  filled  up,  or  nearly  so,  by  accumulations 
of  sand;  but  Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  roadstead.  Bari  has  a 
tolerable  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  draught  On  all  the  coast  of 
Abruzso  there  is  np  harbour;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mole 
of  Ortona  afford  shelter  only  for  small  craft 

StoHttica. — ^The  continental  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  are  divided  into  15  provinces,  the  area,  subdivisions,  and  popu- 
lation of  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  provinces  beyond 
the  Faro  are  given  under  Sicily. 


Proyinces. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Districts. 

Commones. 

Pfqinlation  in 
1851. 

Napoli      .        •    • 

381 

4 

65 

822,143 

Terra-dULavoro    . 

2,49S 

5 

230 

752,012 

Principato  Citra    . 

2,263 

4 

158 

558,809 

Principato  Ultra    . 

1,407 

3 

132 

883,414 

Basilicata      . 

4,145 

4 

121 

501,222 

Capitanata        .    • 

2,916 

3 

62 

318,415 

Terra  di  Bari 

2,S58 

3 

53 

497,432 

Terra  d'Otranto     • 

2,871 

4 

180 

409,000 

CalabrU  Citra 

2,619 

4 

146 

435,811 

Calabria  Ultra  (U.) 

2,06S 

4 

151 

881,147 

Calabria  Ultra  (L) 

2,194 

3 

104 

819,662 

MoUm  or  Sannio  • 

1,777 

8 

135 

360,549 

Abrnzzo  Citra 

1,243 

3 

121 

312,399 

Abruszo  Ultra  (II.) 

2,519 

3 

110 

329,131 

Abrusso  Ultra  (I.) 

1,227 

2 

72 

231,747 

Total       . 

32,475 

62 

1840 

6,612,892 
2,091,580 

Fopalation  of  Sic 

lly  at  the  Censt 

If  of  1851 

•        • 

Total  population 

of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Two  Sicilies  . 

8,704,472 

AgriouUv/re  and  Products, — ^Agriculture  is  generally  speaking  in  a 
backward  state,  although  the  climate  is  singularlv  genial,  and  the  soil, 
except  in  the  mountains,  extremely  fertUe.    The  long-continued  abuses 
of  the  feudal  system,  with  its  endless  oppressions  and  restrLctiona,  bo^ 
as  regarded  person  and  property,  rendered  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as 
a  science  impossible.    Whatever  crop  could  be  raised  with  least  labour, 
expense,  and  risk,  without  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  tiie  aoil,  becams 
the  object  of  the  farmer's  attention.    Hence  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  spread  over  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom ;  wiUi  time  the  peopis 
became  wedded  to  the  system ;  and  vast  distiiots  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  production  of  com,  oil,  and  silk,  are  rendered  comparatively  value- 
less,  because  no  such  crops  have  been  raised  upon  them  before,  and 
because  a  system  sanctioned  by  long  custom   cannot    be    readily 
relinquished.   Next  to  the  vine  comes  uie  olive  as  a  staple  prodaction, 
and  then  maize  and  beans,  preparations  of  which  form  the  chief  food 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  requires  but 
little  skiU.    Cattle  are  generally  stall-fed  on  straw  and  green  food, 
which  is  raised  without  efifort  on  the  richer  soils.    The  chief  food  (£ 
horses  is  lupins  mixed  with  straw ;  hay  and  com  are  luxuriea  known 
only  to  the  horses  of  the  nobility.    Meadows  are  generally  unknovnu 
In  many  of  the  com  districts  (with  the  exception  of  those  near  tiie 
metropolis)  manuring  and  artificial  grasses  are  disregarded^the  ayatem 
pursued  being  an  unvuying  round  of  com  and  &llow.    It  ia  tra» 
many  able  works  on  agriculture  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Kaplei^ 
and  many  elaborate  reports  from  societies  have  seen  the  lights  bat  tho 
instruction  which  these  contain  has  rarely  been  reduced  to  practice^ 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  local  worker.    In  the  cultivated  uplanda^ 
which  embrace  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  not  inclndins 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains,  farms  vary  in  extent  firom  tw^o  to 
sevm acres.    Hereafter  a  fallow  the  rotation  is  maiM  or  potatoes^ 
next  wheat,  then  rye  or  beans,  and  finally  barley.    In  the  Terrst  da. 
Lavoro  and    the  province  of  Naples,  which  comprise  the    &acien'^ 
Campania  Felix,  farms  are  larger;  and  the  land  consisting  of  a  lig^h^ 
and  rich  volcanic  soU^  wamied  in  many  parts  by  aubterraneaa  ~ 
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xeqnire*  a  different  treatmenti  Here  the  syBtem  of  dftllowing  is 
lu^nown :  by  tillage  and  manure  the  ground  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
production,  and  irrigation  ia  very  generally  practised,  especially  in 
raising  gs^en  stuffii.  But  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Cami)anian 
system  is  the  growth  of  com  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  protects 
the  crop  from  the  sun's  rays :  thus  arable  husbandry  is  combined 
with  tiie  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  orange,  and  the 
pine.  The  vine  is  trained  to  elms  or  poplars  planted  in  rows ;  the 
other  trees  named  are  planted  in  rows  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart, 
leaving  ample  room  for  a  crop  of  com  or  green  food  between.  The 
rotation  in  these  farms  is  generally  carried  out  with  great  skill,  and 
the  variety  of  the  produce,  comprising  com,  wine,  silk,  olives,  flax, 
pulse,  and  artificial  grasses,  is  proof  that  no  little  industry  is  required 
to  carry  out  the  system.  The  gnat  pasturage  system  of  Apulia  ia 
sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Oafitanata. 

The  productions  of  the  soU  are  various.  The  staple  products  are— 
com,  wine^,  fruits,  oil,  wool,  and  silk.  The  plains  of  Apulia  produce  vast 
quantities  of  com  for  exportation.  The  average  annual  yield  of  the 
kingdom  in  com  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  quarters.  A  quantity  of 
wool  is  exported  from  Apulia,  where  about  2,500,000  sheep  are  fed. 
[Capitanata.]  01iveK>il  of  the  best  quality  is  exported  in  laige 
quantities.  QallipoU  is  the  great  oil-mart  The  mulberry  is  exten- 
sively  planted  for  the  growth  of  silk,  the  produce  of  which  was 
formei'ly  checked  by  heavy  duties.  Cotton  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bari,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Napoli,  Otranto,  Basilicata,  and 
Calabria.  Wine  is  made  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance 
and  variety,  but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  within  the 
year;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  that  of  Calabria,  is 
as  full-Sodied  and  generous  as  any  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine,  yet 
little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Naples 
however  exports  wine  to  Rome,  Qenoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Some  brandy  is  made  and  exported  to  America.  Some  of  the  wines 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
(the  latter  is  known  by  the  name  of  'Lachryma  Christi'),  and  in 
the  ancientFalemiaz)  district  [Lavobo],  are  very  fine  and  well  flavoured. 
The  country  produces  most  kmds  of  fruit,  such  as  figs,  chestnuts, 
filberts,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  melons,  peaches,  and 
apricotia.  The  date-palm  produces  fruit,  which  however  ripens  only 
in  favourable  situations.  Raisins  are  ab^mdant.  Currants  are  grown 
in  Calabria  and  the  Terra  di  Bari ;  the  beet  are  produced  in  the  little 
islands  of  Dino  and  Cirella  in  the  Qulf  of  Policastro.  The  carob  is 
extensively  grown.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Lecce,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otianto ;  saffron  in  Abru^zo ;  and  the  sugar-cane  in  Calabria. 
Saffron  grows  wild  about  Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenaa.  The  caper 
grows  wild  also  in  the  stony  parts  of  the  Abruaai,  in  Apulia,  the 
Terra  d'Otranto^  and  in  the  island  of  Ischia.  Manna  is  produced 
abundantly  in  the  Calabrias,  and  on  a  part  of  the  Monte  Gtaigano. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Salerno,  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
rice  is  grown.  Liquorice  is  a  general  and  profitable  crop  in  Basilicata 
and  Calabria.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantity. 
Maize  is  also  mudi  cultivated.  Cheese  is  made  chiefly  inAhruzao 
and  Apulia* 

There  is  a  rich  iron-mine  near  Stilo  in  the  farthest  Calabria,  which 
is  worked  for  the  government.  Coal  is  found  alsu  in  Calabria  near 
Briatico.  Rock-salt  is  also  found  in  Calabria,  but  it  is  not  worked. 
Among  other  known  mineral  treasures  are  aium,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
marble,  basalt  (which  is  quarried  for  building  and  paving),  and 
pozzokm,  or  ground  lava,  used  for  subaqueous  cement. 

The  forests  with  which  the  Apennines  were  once  clothed  have  in 
great  part  disappeared.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil,  for  not  only  fuel 
and  timber  have  become  scarce,  but  the  destraction  of  the  forests  has 
caused  the  springs  to  be  dried  up  and  occasioned  summer  droughts 
in  the  subjacent  lands,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed  away  the 
vegetable  earth  from  the  mountain  sides  and  exposed  the  bare  rock, 
and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvial  matter  into  the  valleys  and 
plains  have  damaged  whole  tracts  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  An 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil  by 
the  enactment  of  forest  Jaws.    [Calabbia.] 

The  strip  of  maritime  low  land  which  skirts  the  sea-coast  is  in 
many  places  marshy  and  covered  with  imderwood.  Herds  of  black 
cattle,  buffaloes,  and  pigs  live  in  that  unwholesome  region.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  draining  the  marshes,  esp^ 
oially  between  the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo  and  Cuma,  and  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Apuliiw  The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  kingdom, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  is  estimated  as  follows: — ^,000,000 
sheep;  600,000  goats;  600,000  mules  and  asses;  800,000  oxen  and 
cows ;  60,000  horses,  and  40,000  buffaloes.  Pigs  are  ahnost  entirely 
of  the  bUck  breed ;  their  number  is  not  stated.  The  greater  number 
of  the  sheep  are  fed  on  the  Tavoliere  of  Apulia ;  the  system  of  pasture 
is  detailed  under  Cafitavata  (voL  ii.,  cols.  318,  819).  The  wool, 
which  is  fine,  is  mostly  exported  raw.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  draught 
in  Campania  and  Apulia.  From  a  mixture  of  sheeps'  and  goat^  milk 
a  great  quantity  of  cheese  is  made,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
peasantry.  Cheese  made  of  cows'  milk  is  greasy;  that  made  from 
buffaloes'  milk  is  rank.  Butter  is  made  from  cows'  milk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  only ;  olive-oil  is  the  general  substitute 
for  butter,  and  the  milk  is  used  for  making  cheese. 


Moadi. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no  good 
carriage-road  through  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  thu  was  broken  at  the  Gktrigliano  by  a  feny, 
for  which  a  fine  suspension-bridge  was  substituted  in  1882.  The  French^ 
during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  made  some  roads  for  military 
purposes.  But  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  Ferdinand  IL, 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  remotest  provinces  which  has  not  been 
connected  with  the  cu)ital  by  a  good  highway.  There  are  two  dasses 
of  roads,  Cammini  Oonaolari,  Consular  or  main-roads,  and  Cammini 
Trmfertit  secondary,  or  cross-roads.  Of  the  main-roads  there  are  four— 1, 
Naples  to  Rome  (Roman  road),  through  Capua,  Mole,  Fondi,  and  Terra- 
cina;  2,  Naples  to  Reggio  (Calabrian  road),  through  Salemo,  Cosenza, 
and  Monteleone ;  8,  Naples  to  Otranto  (ApuHan  road),  through  AveUino^ 
Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce ;  and  4,  Naples  to  Aquila  (Abruzzi  road), 
through  Capua,  Venafro,  Isemia,  and  Sulmona.  The  cross-roads  ace 
arranged  in  four  groups — 9  connected  with  the  Roman  road;  26  with 
the  Calabrian  road ;  18  with  the  Apulian  road ;  and  11  with  the  Abruzzi 
road.  There  is  besides  a  fifth  dass  of  secondary  roads,  called  Cam- 
mini  de'  Siti  Reali,  from  their  connecting  the  capital  with  the  royal 
residences.  All  these  roads  are  admirably  constmcted;  diffloultifls 
of  the  ground  are  overcome  by  high  engineering  skill,  and  the  viaducts^ 
bridges,  and  substructions  rank  among  the  first  works  of  their  class 
in  Italy.  They  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  not  a  tumpik» 
on  any  of  them.  The  roadfl^  canals,  drainage  works,  rivers,  forests, 
and  fisheries  of  the  kingdom  are  managed  by  a  board,  the  members  ot 
which  are  architects  and  civil  engineers. 

There  are  two  lines  of  railway  open,  one  frt>m  Naples  to  Noceia, 
through  Portici,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  (whence  there  is  a  branch  to 
Castellamare),  Angri,  and  Pagani;  the  other  from  Naples  to  Capua, 
through  Casalnuovo,  Cancello  (branch  to  Nola),  Maddaloni,  and  Caserta^ 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  former  line  through  the  valleys  of  the  Samo 
and  the  Sabato  to  Foggia  and  Manfredonia,  and  thence  along  the  coast 
to  Bari,  Brindiai,  and  Otranto.  Another  ext^asion  southward  has  beea 
projected  through  Salerno,  CastroviUari,  (^osenza,  and  Mileto  to  Reggio. 
The  second  line  wiU  be  ultimately  extended  to  the  frontier  of  tha 
States  of  the  Church,  either  by  way  of  Mola,  Itri,  Fonda,  and  Terra* 
cina,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Oarigliano,  through  Pontecorvo,  Aquino,  to 
(^piimo.  Other  projected  lines  are  the  following : — f^m  Naples  to 
Termoli  through  Noll^  Benevento,  and  Yolturara,  with  a  branch  to 
Aquila  through  Popoli;  and  from  Popoli  another  branch  to  Pescara, 
and  thence  along  the  Adriatic  to  Ascoli :  from  the  proposed  line  to 
Reggio  a  branch  to  Melfi,  Qravina,  and  Taranto,  with  a  secondary 
branch  from  Oravina  to  PotenziL 

OovemmsnL — Thegovemmentof  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  aa 
absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The  kii^  is  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion by  a  council  of  state^  a  council  of  ministers,  and  two  Consulte,  ona 
for  the  continental  dominions  and  one  for  Sicily.  The  council  of  state 
oonaists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  tti^ 
from  the  nobility  or  the  great  offlcers  of  state.  The  superior  judges 
and  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal  departmenta  of  government  * 
are  extraordinary  members  and  have  tne  right  to  vote ;  and  a  council- 
lor  is  appointed  for  eadi  province  who  has  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  all  discussions  relating  to  his  province^  The  king  presides ; 
in  his  absence  the  heir  apparent,  or  a  secretaiy  of  state,  named  for 
the  purpose  by  the  king.  The  council  of  state  givea  an  opinion  on 
projects  of  law,  decreei^  and  acts  of  the  government;  the  opinions  of 
the  members  are  entered  in  a  minute  book  and  submitted  to  the  king^ 
who  adopts  or  rejects  them  at  pleasure.  The  council  of  ministers  is 
composed  of  eight  secretaries  of  state  and  a  president^  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  council  of  stata  The  decisions  of  this  council  have 
no  force  unless  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  two  Consulte  have,  as 
the  name  impliesj,  merely  to  give  their  opinions  on  matters  laid  before 
them;  they  can  originate  nothing.  The  (>>DBulta  for  the  continental 
dominions  numbers  16  members,  for  Sicily  8  members :  each  has  its 
own  president.  The  king  takes  their  opinion  on  financial  matters^ 
treaties,  tariffs,  &c.  In  matters  that  concern  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  the  two  Consulte  deliberate  together  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  ministers. 

The  provinces  are  arranged  in  three  oUuses : — 1,  Naples,  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  Principato  Citra;  2,  Principato  Ultra,  BasiUcata,  Capita- 
nata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d'Otranto,  Calabria  Citra,  and  CJalabria 
Ultra  iL ;  8,  Calabria  Ultra  L,  Molise,  and  the  Abruzzi  £ach  provinoa 
is  govemed  by  an  Intendente,  or  govemor,  appointed  by  the  king  and 
changed  every  three  years.  The  powers  of  the  Intendente  comprise 
the  civil,  financial,  and  military  administration  of  his  province.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  secretaiy  and  a  council,  whiidi  in  provinces  of  the  first 
class  numbers  6  members,  in  those  of  the  second  class  4  members^ 
and  in  those  of  the  third  class  8  members.  In  each  province  there  is 
also  a  provincial  council,  which  in  provinces  of  tiie  first  and  second 
classes  numbers  20  members,  in  those  of  tiie  third  class  16  members. 
The  members  are  appointed  in  the  following  manner.  The  com- 
munal councils  in  each  province  select  among  the  land-owners,  persons 
whom  they  approve  of  for  members';  the  lists  are  submitted  to  the 
king  who  chooses  as  he  thinks  fit^  The  provincial  counoU  holds  a 
session,  not  exceeding  20  days,  once  a  year,  to  ««ftminA  the  accounts 
of  the  province^  to  recommend  improvements,  ^ ;  and  at  the  dose  of 
its  labours  it  names  from  the  principal  proprietors  three  persons  from 
whom  the  king  appoints  one  to  be  ooaacillor  of  state  for  the  province* 
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Efteh  pHmnoe  Is  diWdMl  Into  distristo  (distrsUi)  nd  these  egun 
Mo  eomnranes  (oonrani).  There  are  88  dutriete  in  the  kingdom^  and 
these  are  also  ananged  Into  three  cUwms  according  to  their  wealth  and 
pO|raIation.  ThedistrictiflgoTemedhyaSottintendente,orl]eatenant' 
goTemor,  who  resides  in  the  ehief  town  of  his  district^  his  doty  beiog 
to  ezecnte  the  orders  of  the  Intendente  and  to  report  on  matters  hod 
hefore  him  by  the  oommnnes.  Each  district  has  its  oonndl,  consist- 
ing of  a  pre^dent  and  10  members.  The  president  is  nominated  by 
the  mlnlstor  of  the  interior  and  app<Hnted  by  th4  king ;  the  members 
Me  chosen  by  the  king  from  a  list  of  local  proprietors  filled  np  by  the 
oornmunal  oomiclls.  The  district  cooncil  meets  once  a  3rear  for  not 
more  than  15  days,  to  examine  and  report  to  the  prorindal  cooncil 
CD  matters  concerning  tiie  district.  The  districts  are  sob-dlTided  for 
police  porposes  into  drdes  (ciroondarii),  of  which  there  are  626  in 
the  kingdom. 

finally,  the  comsnmes  slso  are  arranged  in  three  classes  according 
to  popolation  and  rerenne.  Each  commoneis  goTcmed  by  a  Sindaco, 
or  mayor,  assisted  by  two  Eletti,  or  aldermen,  and  a  Decorionato,  or 
communal  coonciL  The  inhabitants  at  large  are  eligible  to  be  mem- 
hers  of  this  coondl^  provided  they  posMss  a  certain  trifling  qualification 
or  practise  a  liberal  profession.  Tlie  names  of  persons  thus  qualified 
an  selected  br  ballot ;  from  the  lists  the  kiug  nominates  the  members 
of  the  councils  for  the  first  and  second  classes  of  communes,  and 
the  Intendente  for  the  third  dasSb  In  communes  of  the  first  class  the 
council  nnmbers  not  more  thsn  80  members,  8  beiog  appointed  for 
erery  1000  inhabitants;  in  the  smaller  communes  the  councils  are 
composed  of  8  or  10  members.  The  Sindaoo,  or  one  of  the  Eletti, 
presides  at  the  meetings,  whidi  are  held  once  a  month.  The  com- 
munal council  fixes  Uie  local  rates,  elects  the  Sindaoo,  and  other 
municipal  officers,  administers  the  load  rerenues,  and  nominates  to  the 
king  proprietors  eligible  to  be  appointed  members  of  the  provincial 
and  district  councils.  The  Sindaco  has  the  management  of  the  minor 
afiairs  of  the  commune,  looks  after  the  pubHc  establishments,  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
commissariat  of  troops  quartered  in  the  commune.  If  there  is  no 
justice  of  the  peace  (Regio  Judice)  in  the  commune,  the  Sindaco  also 
has  local  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  of  minor  importance. 
The  Eletli  act  as  deputies  of  the  Sindaco  and  also  as  commissioners 
of  police.  This  communal  corporation,  the  basis  of  the  whole  system, 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  having  survived  all  the  dynastic 
and  constitational  changes,  all  the  wars  and  conquests  that  have 
affected  the  country  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  whose  municipal 
system  it  is  no  doubt  a  remnant. 

The  jndidal  department  consists  of  four  'gran  corti  civili,'  which 
lit  at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catansaro ;  a  criminal  court  and  a 
civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a  province ;  a  public  prosecutor 
('giudice  d'instnisione')  in  eveiy  district^  and  a  'giudice  di  drcondario,' 
or  police  magistrate^  in  every  o&de.  A  supreme  court  of  appeal,  with 
jurisdiction  in  both  civil  a!nd  criminal  matters  ('corte  suprema  di 
giustlsia')  sits  at  Naples.  Special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  state,  are  appointed  by  commission ;  flrom  these  there  is 
no  appeaL  Finally,  ea<m  commune  has  a  magistrate  called '  conciliatore,' 
who  holds  courts  of  arbitration  to  prevent  people  from  going  to  law 
for  trifling  causes :  he  has  jurisdiction  in  minor  disputes,  and  in  actions 
involving  not  a  greater  amount  than  6  ducats  (a  pound  sterling),  without 
appeaL  The  conciliators  is  elected  by  the  communal  council,  but 
ODtains  his  ajmointment  (for  three  years)  directly  from  the  kin^,  as  do 
all  the  other  judges  named;  he  ia  eligiole  to  re-election.  Trials  are 
public  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in  France.  The  French  civil 
and  commercial  codes,  with  some  modifications,  have  been  retained. 

Bdmeation, — For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  ever^  commune ;  but  these  achools,  established  under 
BVench  domination,  are  in  many  instances  neglected,  and  the  quality  of 
education  afforded  by  the  best  of  them  is  very  inferior :  the  result  is  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  For  the  middle  classes 
there  are  88  grammar  schools  and  12  royal  colleges ;  6  lycea,  at  Naples, 
Balemo,  Aquila^  Bari,  and  Catancaro,  in  which  aoademical  instruction 
and  minor  degrees  may  be  obtained;  and,  lastly,  the  University  of 
Kaplee^  which  has  faculties  of  Catholic  theology,  law,  philosophy, 
physical  science,  and  medicine;  54  professors;  and,  on  the  average, 
about  1600  students.  There  are  also  special  colleges  at  Naples  for  the 
army  and  the  navy ;  the  college  of  San  Sebastian,  directed  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility ;  the 
Chinese  College,  for  theologieal  students  natives  of  the  celestial 
empire ;  and  two  ladles'  colleges.  To  most  of  the  monasteries  also 
Bohools  are  attached,  which  are  directed  by  the  monks.  Students  for 
the  church  study  at  Naples  and  in  the  several  diocesan  seminaries. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  19  archbishops  and  64 
Ushops,  72  clerical  seminaries,  8  abbacies,  and  8746  rectors  of  parishes. 
The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline  were  defined  by  a  con- 
cordat in  March  1818.  The  Roman  Oatholio  is  the  exdusive  religion  of 
the  oountiy.  A  Protestant  chapel  is  tolerated  in  the  capital  for  the 
acoommodatlon  of  foreigner^. 

Arm$f  and  Navy,  So, — ^The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  In  1854 
comprised  84  regiments,  numbering  altogether  56,048  men,  besides  a 
few  veteran  battalions  for  garrison  duty.  The  fleet  numbers  2  vessels 
of  the  line,  5  frigates,  2  corvettes,  5  brigs,  and  12  steam  frigates  of 
800  to  450  horse-power,  and  14  small  steam-boats.    The  revenue  of 


the  state  averages  abont  4^  mUliona  steriing,  of  which  the  island  of 
Sicily  contributes  about  on^-nlnth.  The  d^  is  about  15  millioos 
sterling.  Tbo  average  value  of  the  exports  is  about  1,800,000<. ;  of 
the  imports  2,400,0CiUL  The  exports  are  diiefly  oUve-ofl,  ailk,  com, 
liquorice^  brandy,  argol,  nitre,  sulphur,  fto.  The  imports  comprise 
British  and  other  manufitustored  goods^  colonial  produce^  fish,  and 
metallio  wares.  The  aggregate  number  of  shipping  Is  about  5000, 
measuring  182,000  tons  only.  Uannfactorss  whum  have  c<Mi8iderably 
increased  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  XL  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
centres,  but  are  diiRised  through  the  provinces,  in  the  arddes  on 
which  the  most  important  are  noticed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
are  derived  from  various  and  mixed  races.  The  descendants  <A  the 
ancient  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Frentani,  Lucanians,  and  other  people 
of  old  Italian  origin ;  the  Etruecan  Campanians,  the  Brutti],  the  Gre^ 
popolation  of  the  coasts  became  mixed  with  numerous  Roman  and 
Latin  colonies.  The  sncient  Oscan  and  Samnite  languages  were 
gradually  lost,  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoken  language  over  a 
great  part  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fisll  of  the  empire  the 
country  was  overrun,  rather  than  occupied,  by  the  northern  tribes, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Byontine  emperors, 
when  it  received  a  fresh  admixture  of  Qreek  blood,  Greek  language, 
and  (}reek  usages.  In  the  6th  century  the  Longobards  took  possession 
of  Beneventum,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy,  which  sorvived 
the  fall  of  their  power  in  north  Italy.  In  the  11th  century  the 
Normans  came,  who  conquered  both  the  LongolMrds  and  the  Greeks, 
and  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies  upon  the  base  of  feudal 
institutions.  Then  came  in  succession  the  Suabians,  the  French  or 
Provencals,  the  Aragonese,  and  the  Spaniards.  All  these  nations  have 
left  traces  of  their  residence.  Considerable  shades  of  variety  are 
observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, whilst  the  capital  contains  spedmeDS  of  them  all;  but  not- 
withstanding these  varieties,  the  long  habits  of  amalgamation 
produced  by  a  central  administration  and  a  large  capital  during  eigiit 
centuries  have  created  a  lasting  feeling  of  common  nationality, 
which  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  than  in  any 
other  Italian  state.  Neapolitan,  not  Italian,  is  the  national  appel- 
lation. Generally  speaking  the  Neapolitan  is  quick,  shrewd,  humor- 
ous, fond  of  music  and  dancing,  rather  indmed  to  bombast  and 
hyperbole,  fiery  but  changeable,  inclined  to  pleasure  and  ease, 
hospitable,  susceptible  of  generous  feelingsi,  and  also  of  a  high  social 
polish. 

NAPLES  {NaipolCj,  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Terra<li-Lavoro,  &E. 
by  the  Prindpato  Citra,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea.    The  coast-line 
runs  first  nearly  south  from  the  Lake  of  Patria,  past  Cumse,  to  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  which,  with  the  udands  of  Prodda  and 
ischia,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.      From 
Misenum  the  coast  curves  round  io  north  and  east,  forming  the  bays  of 
Baia  and  Poazuoli,  the  latter  separated  from  the  harbour  of  Naples 
by  the  hill  of  Posilippa  Almost  every  inch  of  this  coast — ^from  the  hUl 
of  Posilippo,  with  its  tomb  of  Virgil,  its  ancient  tunnd  through  wfaidi 
the  suns  of  October  and  February  slune,  to  Cumss^  where  the  Prince  of 
Syracuse  has  latdy  disinterred  such  interesting  remains  of  ancient  times 
— is  hallowed  ground  to  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar.  The  hills  that 
rise  above  this  part  of  the  plam  of  Campania  (the  andent  Phleg- 
reean  Fields)  are  all  of  volcanic  origin :   the  Hill  of  Posilippo,  the 
Solfatara,  stall  only  half  extinct;  the  barren  trachytic  mass  of  Olibano, 
the  Monte  Nuovo  thrown  up  in  1588,  which  half  filled  up  the  Luczum 
Lake  and  the  diannel  cut  by  Agrippa  to  join  it  to  the  Lake  of  Avemus 
in  forming  the  Portus  Julius ;  and  the  Monte  Barbara    The  Lake 
Avemus,  on  the  west  dde  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  is  a  beautiful  bright 
piece  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  round  placed  in  the  or&ter  of 
an  andent  volcano,  the  Ups  of  which,  now  dothed  with  vineyaids, 
chestnut-woods,  and  plantations  of  orange-trees,  indose  it  on  all  aides 
except  the  south,  where  it  opens  to  the  Lucrine.     A  tunnel  cat 
through  a  hill  of  tufa  from  the  lake  to  the  Lucrine  Is  shown  as  the 
Sybil's  Grotto  described  by  Virgil.     Another  great  andent  tunnel 
deserving  of  mention  is  that  called  Grottardi-Sillaro,  and  cut   by 
Luoullus  through  the  promontoiy  which  is  still  crowned  with  tiie 
magnificent  ruins  of  his  villa     This  tunnel,  2765  feet  long-,   was 
restored  by  the  emperbr  Honorius,  and  deared  out  by  the  present 
king,  Ferdinand  II.    Lucullus  attached  the  volcanic  island  of  If  iaita 
with  the  villa  by  a  bridge,  on  the  piers  of  which  the  arches  of  ooe  of 
tiie  moles  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  present  king  to  form  a  hso-bour 
here  are  supported. 

From  the  point  of  Posilippo  the  coast  curves  round  in  a  noxtb-east 
direction,  its  line  being  broken  however  by  the  rocky  promontory  csdled 
CasteU  del  Ovo,  the  long  mole  of  the  unitary  harbour,  and  the  great 
and  little  moles,  which  form  respectively  the  great  and  small  com- 
merdfll  harbours  of  the  city  of  Naplea  At  the  eastern  extreniity  of 
ti^e  citv  the  little  river  Seleto  empties  itself  into  the  bay.  From  this 
point  tne  coasttrends  south-eastward,  past  Portid,  Torre  del  Qreco,  near 
the  western  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  towns  Annunziata  cmd 
Castellamare.  Between  the  last  two  towns  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south- 
ward, and  below  Castellamare  to  the  south-south-west,  terminating  in 
the  point  Campanella,  the  extremity  of  an  offset  of  the  Apenninesy 
which,  with  the  island  of  Capri,  lying  off  it  to  the  south-west,  fbrm.s 
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the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Along  the  crest  of  this 
ridge,  called  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  the  boundary  runs  to  a  few  miles 
east  of  Castellamare,  whence  the  line  runs  up  the  plain  east  of  Vesu- 
vius to  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Clanius  (Regi  Lagni),  which  it 
strikes  a  little  south  of  Aoerra.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  unhealthy 
from'  malaria,  and  from  the  maceration  of  flax  in  its  sluggish  stream. 
A  mile  or  two  N.W.  from  Aoerra,  near  41'  N.  lat,  the  boundary  runs 
first  south  and  then  west  (leaving  Aversa  on  the  north),  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Patria,  the  ancient  Litema  Palus,  which  is 
fed  by  the  Clanius,  and  is  now  a  mere  marsh  abounding  with  wild- 
fowl. This  lake  was  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  Liternum,  the  retreat 
and  death-place  of  the  great  Scipio.  It  was  joined  to  the  sea  by  a 
canaL  A  tower  marks  the  spot  where  Scioio  was  interred.  Patria, 
the  representative  of  Liternum,  is  a  mere  fisning  village. 

The  only  rivers  are  the  Clanius,  the  Sebeto,  and  the  Samo,  which  last 
crosses  the  narrowest  part  of  the  province  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pompeii,  and  enters  the  sea  midway  between  Annimziata  and  Castella- 
mare.  Among  the  lakes  which  have  not  been  already  mentioned  are 
the  Lago-di-Licola,  north  of  Cumse,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  canal 
begun  by  Nero  to  connect  the  Avemus  with  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Lake 
of  Aqnako  ;  and  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  the  Acherusius  of  the  Latin 
poota,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  Roman  canal  now 
called  Foce-di-Fusaro ;  this  lake  is  famous  for  its  oysters.  The  Mare- 
Morto  also,  once  the  harbour  of  Hisenum,  east  of  Kount  Procida, 
deserves  mention  though  not  quite  a  lake.  Of  the  ancient  craters  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  that  lie  between  Monte  Rosso,  near  Cumse, 
aud  the  hill  of  Posilippo,  namely,  Monte  Barbaro,  Monte  Cigliano, 
Monte  Campana,  Astroni,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  some  others  sSready 
mentioned.  The  Astroni  is  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  its  rim,  4  miles 
in  circuit,  is  crowned  by  a  wall,  and  unbroken,  except  by  an 
artificial  entrance  to  the  crater,  which  is  clothed  with  magnificent 
trees,  and  has  been  long  used  as  a  royal  preserve  -for  wild  boars 
and  deer. 

The  great  feature  of  the  province  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Naples  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article.  [VESuyina.]  The  beautiful  range  of  Monte  SanV  Mgelo, 
with  its  wee  lofty  peaks,  running  through  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento, 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  scenery  beyond  Castellamare.  Mount 
Cepparica,  an  offset  of  the  range,  runs  west  by  north  from  the  three 
liesika  to  tlie  sea,  between  Vioo  Equense  and  Castellamare,  and  sends 
out  northward  a  beautiful  spur  called  Quisisan%  which  is  covered 
with  magnificent  villas.  The  province  is  traversed  by  railways  to 
Nocera  and  Capua,  which  start  from  a  common  terminus  in  the  east 
of  the  city  of  Naples ;  the  former  running  south-east  along  the  ooast 
to  Annunziata,  near  which  the  main  line  takes  an  eastern  direction^ 
whilst  a  branch  continues  along  the  coast  to  Castellamare;^  the 
latter  runs  first  north-east  and  then  north-west  up  the  plain  of 
Campania. 

The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts: — 1,  Naples;  2,  Pozzuoli, 
which  includes  the  whole  western  division  and  the  islands  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  8,  Castellamare,  which  comprises  the  territory  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Veeiivius  and  t^e  coast  opposite  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento ; 
4,  Casoria,  which  comprehends  a  tract  of  the  Campanian  plain  stretch- 
ing north  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  the  city  of  Naples. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  the 
capital,  are : — PozeualU^  the  ancient  Puteoli,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite  to  Baiae,  originally  a  colony 
of  CumsB,  called  Dicsearchia,  founded  in  the  6th  century  before  Christy 
and  now  a  bishop's  see  with  10,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  surround- 
ing country  is  of  a  volcanic  character.  The  hUl  called  Solfatara,  which 
is  the  crater  of  a  volcano  not  yet  extinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the 
town.  Afi'ogola,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  N.E.  of  Naples  in  the 
Campanian  plain,  has  some  hat  manufactories.  FrcUta,  near  the 
ancient  Atella,  is  famous  for  its  strawberry-beds,  which  supply  the 
markets  of  Naples :  population,  10,000.  Somnut,  at  the  north  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  has  7000  inhabitants.  Sanf  Anattoiia,  near  Somma, 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  whole  neighbourhood  produces  the  luscious 
wine  known  by  the  name  of '  Lachxyma  ChristL'  Fortici  and  iZenno, 
two  adjoining  towns  built  on  the  south-west  slope  of  Vesuvius,  on 
the  site  of  Herculaneum,  contain  respectively  6000  and  11,000  inha- 
bitants.  Visitors  who  ascend  Mount  Vesuvius  pass  through  Resina. 
Portioi  has  a  royal  palace  :  its  museum  of  antiquities,  obtained  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Museo 
Borbonioo  at  Naples.  East  of  Resina  is  another  pretty  royal  villa 
called  La  Favorita,  in  a  lovely  situation  near  the  sea-shore.  Torre  del 
OrecOf  about  2  miles  SlK  fromPortici,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  town 
of  17,000  inhabitants,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  lava  and 
earthquakes,  but  rebuilt  over  and  over  again.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  addicted  to  a  sea-faring  life.  AnntmziciUi,  or  Torre  delC  Annua' 
tiatOf  about  4  mUes  S.E.  from  Torre  del  Qreco,  and  near  the  site  of 
Pompeii,  has  1^000  inhabitants,  a  manufactory  of  muskets  for  the 
royal  service,  and  a  large  gunpowder  magazine.  It  is  also  known  for 
its  great  manufactoty  of  maccaroni,  whidi  is  the  best  in  Naples,  and 
known  by  the  name  of '  Maccaroni  della  Costa.'  North  of  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata  is  the  large  village  of  Botco  Uri  Cote,  and  farther  north, 
on  the  east  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  the  town  of  OUo^'ano,  with  15»000 
inhabitants.  CiJiTXLLAMARS.  Vico  £quente  (Vicus  ^quanus),  a 
•mall  town  perched  upon  the  oliffo  above  the  coast^  about  4  miles  S.W. 


from  Castellamare,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  metaphysician  and  hia* 
torian  Gionbattista  di  Vico :  population  of  the  town  and  neighbouxw 
hood  about  10,000.  Sorrento  is  in  a  delightful  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  which  is  a  complete  grove  of  orange  and  mmberry  trees,  and 
contains  several  villages  and  numerous  country  houses.  The  town  of 
Sorrento  has  6000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Tasso.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  much  frequented  by  the  wealthy 
Neapolitans  during  summer.  There  are  boats  wMdi  cross  daily  from 
Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  return  loaded  with  oranges  and  other  fruit. 
Silk  is  also  produced  here.  Casoria,  in  the  plain  north  of  Naples,  on 
the  road  to  Afragola,  is  the  head  town  of  a  district^  and  has  8000 
inhabitants.  East  of  Casoria,  on  the  railway  to  Capua,  is  the  long 
straggling  village  of  Caaalnuovo.  West  of  it  are  the  villages  of  Arzana 
and  Melito.  Farther  west  is  Cfiugliano,  which  with  two  dependent 
hamlets  has  about  1 0,000  inhabitants.  South  of  Qiugliano  is  Mugnano : 
population,  4000.  A  little  south-west  of  Mugnano  is  Marano,  tha 
chief  town  of  a  circle,  with  a  population  of  about  8000.  At  Marano 
terminates  the  semicircular  ridge  of  hills  which  bounds  the  Phlegrsaan 
Fields  on  the  north,  stretching  across  to  the  Lake  of  Licola,  near  the 
sea-shore.  This  ridge  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  lip  of  a  gigantic 
crater  that  may  have  once  inclosed  the  whole  volcanic  region  of  the 
Phlegrssan  plain. 

NAPLES  (Napolt),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
is  situated  in  40''  52'  N.  lat,  14"  15'  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  fine  Bay  of  Naples,  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a  range  of  hills  which  runs  obliquely  to  the  shore.  The  population  in 
1851  was  450,000.  The  city  is  4  miles  long  from  the  Maddalena  bridge 
over  the  Sebeto  on  the  east  to  the  suburb  of  MergilUna  on  the  west; 
its  breadth  from  the  Capodimonte  to  the  Castd  deU'  Ovo  is  24  miles; 
and  its  circumference  is  about  10  miles. 

Seen  from  the  sea  Naples  appears  in  the  form  of  two  crescents,  of 
very  unequal  depth,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  wesi^ 
divided  by  the  point  of  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and.  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcons^ 
which  is  behind  it.  The  eastern  crescent^  which  includes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  city,  faces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
hill  of  Capodimonte  to  the  north,  and  Ssmt'  Elmo  to  the  west, 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  commands  the  town. 
Between  these  two  hills  is  a  considerable  depression,  on  which  the 
suburbs  of  La  Sanitd  and  L'Infrascata  are  built  The  slope  of  the  hill 
of  Capodimonte  is  likewise  covered  with  houses,  forming  the  suburbs 
callea  Dei  Miracoli  and  Le  Verginl  To  the  eastward  the  town  is  open 
to  the  plain  of  Campaniiw  From  the  barrier  of  Ciqio  di  Chino,  at  the 
entrance  from  Rome,  a  succession  of  fine  streets  run  through  the  body 
of  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  principal  of  which,  called  Strada  di  Toledo, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  runs  due  south,  aud  divides  the  old  city,  whioh 
is  east  of  it,  from  the  new  districts.  The  street  of  Toledo  terminates 
southward  in  the  Piazza  before  the  royal  palace.  Of  the  old  city  part 
of  the  walls,  towers,  and  ditches  still  remain,  and  several  of  the  gates 
are  standing,  namely,  Porta  Nolans^  on  ike  road  to  Nola,  Porta 
Capuana,  on  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  Porta  S.  Gennaro,  and  Porta 
S.  Maria  di  Constantinopoli,  towards  the  north.  Between  the  gates 
of  Nola  and  Carmine  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  is  the  common 
terminus  of  the  railroads  to  Nocera  and  Capua.  The  old  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  in  a  plain,  has  narrow  streets  and  lofty  massive  hoase% 
many  of  them  six  or  seven  stories  high;  it  is  veiy  thickly  inhabited, 
and  contains  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  capitaL 
West  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo  numerous  streets  run  up  the  hill  of  SanlT 
Elmo,  which  is  covered  with  houses' for  two-thirds  of  its  height  South 
of  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  and  between  it  and  tiie  point  of  Pizzofaloone^ 
is  another  depression,  which  affords  a  carriage  communication  between 
the  Strada  <U  Toledo  and  the  western  crescent,  or  new  part  of  tha 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  Chiaja, '  the  quay.'  This 
part,  which  is  much  contracted  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  extends 
m  length  about  a  mile  and  a  half  between  the  hiU  of  Pizzofalcone  to 
the  east  and  that  of  PosUippo  to  the  west  A  fine  road  runs  all  this 
length,  parallel  to  the  seashore,  and  between  the  public  gardens  of 
Villa  Reale  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  fine  houses  on  the  other ;  it  then 
turns  along  the  base  of  Mount  Posilippo,  and  gradually  ascending  it 
leads  to  the  other  side  of  it  towazds  Pozzuoli.  There  is  another  and 
straighter  road  to  Pozzuoli  by  the  tunnel  caUed  Grotta  di  Posilippo 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Naples  is  an  open  dty  like  London,  but  it  has  barriers  or  eustom- 
house  posts  at  the  principal  avenues  leading  into  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  'gabella,'  or  duty  on  provisions.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are : — 

1.  The  royal  palace^  '  La  R^gia,'  a  large  mass  of  buildings,  c<»h 
structed  at  two  different  times,  first  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  Pedro  ds 
Toledo,  which  part  goes  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  Veochio ;  and  the 
second,  after  the  design  of  the  architect  Fontana,  under  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos,  in  the  17th  oentury.  This  new  palace  has 
a  front  of  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  with  three  orders  of  piUais,  ono 
above  the  other,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  great  court  has 
two  rows  of  aicades,  one  above  the  other,  supported  by  granits 
columns ;  the  grand  staircase  is  ample  and  commodioua  The  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
The  great  gaUeiy  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  Spanish  vioeroys 
who  presided  over  Naples  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  the  back 
of  the  palace^  along  the  first  floor,  fsoing  the  sea,  is  a  handsome  tenaet 
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pftTed  with  marble  and  shaded  with  trees,  from  which  there  is  a 
delightful  view  of  the  bay.  Facing  the  palace  is  a  semicircular 
oolonnade,  with  a  pantheon-shaped  church  in  the  centre,  raised  by  the 
late  king  Ferdinand  L 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  are  the  arsenal, 
the  OAnnon'foundrj,  and  basin  or  wet-dock  for  the  king's  barges  or 
yaohtSL  From  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  dockyard  a  broad  massive 
mole,  begun  in  1826,  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  1200  feet,  and  is  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  shelter  the 
new  naval  harbour,  which  extends  between  this  mole  and  the  mole  of 
the  Porto  Qrande,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  five  fathoms.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  palace  a4joins  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  structures  of  Naples.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire 
of  1815,  and  is  one  of  the  Umst  theatres  in  Europe;  it  has  six  tiers 
of  boxes,  each  box  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  persons. 
Farther  on,  the  old  palace  adjoins  the  Castel  Nuovo,  a  massive  and 
extensive  castle,  with  towers  and  a  ditch  around,  begun  in  the  13th 
century  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  successively  increased.  Fronting 
the  castle  is  the  finest  square  in  Naples,  called  Largo  del  Castello. 
East  of  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  mole,  or  Molo  Grande,  which  shelters  the 
commercial  harbour.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  two  lighthouses;  the 
depth  in  the  harbour  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms.  The  mole  affords 
a  promenade  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  citizens.  The  Porto 
Piccolo,  or  small  harbour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  is  little  more 
than  a  wet  dock ;  but  it  is  very  interesting  as  being  sll  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  harbour,  which  existed  here  probably  before  the  Qreek 
colonisation  of  Neapolis.  This  port  evidently  extended  some  way  into 
the  dty.     It  is  separated  from  the  Porto  Qrande  by  a  small  mole. 

2.  The  palace,  museum,  and  library,  called  'Degli  Studj,'  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
The  museum,  styled  'Museo  Borbonioo,'  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  master-pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  are  the  Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  Callipyge,  the 
Apollo  Citharoedus,  the  Bacchus,  and  the  statue  of  an  orator  called 
Aristides.  The  museum  is  also  rich  in  ancient  bronzes.  The  collec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  utensils,  female  ornaments,  and  other 
household  articles  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  unique.  It 
contains  also  a  vast  number  t>f  articles  of  glass,  mostly  Egyptian. 
The  collection  of  Campanian,  Qreek,  and  Sicilian  vases,  as  well  as  the 
numismatic  cabinet,  is  also  very  rich.  That  of  ancient  paintings  is 
very  remarkable.  There  are  also  some  fine  ancient  mosaics.  The 
tables  found  at  Heraclea,  in  Magna  Qnecia,  are  valuable  as  specimens 
of  Qreek  palsoography. 

The  Qalleiy  of  Modem  Paintings  contains  many  good  works  of  the 
Neapolitan,  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese  schools.  The  royal 
library,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  contains  200,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  3000  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  is  the  book  called  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  illustrated  by  Qiulio  Clovio,  and  the  gem  of 
Illuminated  works.  Besides  this  library,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
there  are  the  Brancacciana  library  of  70,000  books  and  7000  manu- 
scripts attached  to  the  church  of  St.-Angelo  k  Nile,  the  library  of 
Ban  Fllippo  Neri  in  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the  Oratorians  witii 
18,000  volumes  and  60  manuscripts,  and  the  university  library  of 
85,000  volumes. 

8.  The  churches  of  Naples  amount  to  257.  The  cathedral,  begun 
by  Masuccio,  a  Neapolitan  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  13th  century, 
has  been  since  repeatedly  altered.  The  interior  is  rich  in  ancient 
columns  of  valuable  marbles ;  it  also  contains  a  splendid  mausoleum 
of  Charles  I.  of  Anjoo,  the  conqueror  of  Naples.  The  adjoining 
chapel  of  San  Qennaro  is  rich  in  paintings :  the  ceremony  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  is  performed  there  annually. 
The  front  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  contains  some  fluted  columns  of  marble,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  structure. 

The  church 'of  San  Lorenzo,  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  the 
aita  of  the  town-house,  where  the  municipal  council  of  the  city 
formerly  used  to  assemble,  contains  several  royal  tombs  and  some 
good  paintings.  The  church  of  San  Filippo  Neri  is  built  in  better 
taste  than  most  of  the  churches  of  Naples;  it  is  rich  in  paintings. 
The  church,  sacristy,  and  convent  of  San  Domenico  constitute  a  real 
museum  of  the  middle  ages,  on  account  of  the  numerous  monuments 
of  kings,  literary  men,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  times 
of  the  Anjous  and  Aragonese;  and  for  the  cell,  lecture-room,  and 
ohair  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  resided,  vrrote,  and  taught  in  this 
convent  The  interior  of  Santa  Chiara  is  elegant  and  rich ;  it  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  Bobert  of  Anjou ;  of  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Calabria;  and  of  Joanna  L  The  neighbouring  church  of  Qesti 
Nuovo,  or  Trinitk  Maggiore,  the  facade  of  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  prison,  has  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  splendid 
ball-room.  It  belongs  to  the  Jesuits.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is 
Guercino's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity.  The  church  of  Monte 
Oliveto  is  rich  in  sculptures  by  Qiovanni  di  Nola,  Donatello,  Benedetto 
da  Majano,  and  otiier  celebrated  artLsts.  The  vast  adjoining  convent, 
which  once  afforded  an  asylum  to  Tasso,  has  been  suppressed,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  several  offices  of  the  munidiMd  administration.  San 
Giacomo  dei  Spagnoli  contaius  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  one  of  the  best  Spanish  viceroys  of  Naples.  The  small 
neglected  church  of  San  Giovanni  k  Carbonora  ia  remarkable  for  the  ' 


monuments  of  King  Ladislaus  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.,  and  in  the 
chapel  behind  the  sitar,  that  of  her  'favourite,  Ser  Gianni  Caracciolo, 
who  was  murdered  at  last  through  a  court  intrigue.  The  church  Dei 
Carmine,  with  its  loftv  steeple,  is  chiefly  noticed  for  its  neighbom** 
hood  to  the  great  market,  the  scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection,  aod 
also  of  the  desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  in 
1799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Comdino 
and  his  cousin  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  were  beheaded  near  this  ipot 
by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  church  of  L'Annunziata,  by  the 
architect  Vanvitelli,  is  one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples :  adjoining 
to  it  is  a  foundling  hospital  and  a  Magdalen.  The  church  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  Sant^  Elmo,  from  which  there  is  a  most 
magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  is  richly  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
Spagnoletto,  and  D'Arpino.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pvto, 
founded  by  Sannazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the  shore  of  Meq^* 
Una,  has  a  fine  mausoleum  of  the  poet  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  ii 
remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs,  which  extend  under  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte. 

4.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure,  but  u 
remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road  leading  to  it, 
constructed  by  the  French,  its  extensive  park  and  hunting  grounds, 
and  the  adjoining  observatory  along  the  southern  part  of  the  rosd, 
forming  the  new  street  of  Capodimonte,  which  may  be  considered  & 
continuation  of  the  fine  Strada  di  Toledo.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
is  the  Chinese  college,  for  the  education  of  young  Chinese,  who, 
after  taking  holy  orders,  return  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  On 
the  hill  of  Miradois  to  the  south  of  the  hiU  of  Capodimonte  is  the 
observatory  and  the  botanical  garden.  Not  far  from  thence,  in  a 
secluded  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  an  aquedact 
constructed  by  Augustus,  which  is  called  Ponti  Rossi,  '  red  bridges  or 
arches,'  from  the  colour  of  the  brick. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  great  hospital 
Degli  IncurabUi,  the  foundling  hospital  already  mentioned,  the  school 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for  the  blind ;  the  Reclusorio,  or 
general  workhouse  for  able-bodied  poor,  near  the  botanic  garden, 
with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  which  contains  about  8000  poor; 
San  Gknnaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  work,  San 
Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other  minor  hospitaLs  and  hoaseB  of 
refuge.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but  the  law  is  often  endti 
There  are  no  poor-rates  at  Naples. 

The  university  is  well  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a  good 
library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it.  This  institn* 
tion  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  article  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Among  the  special  schools  are  a  medical  college,  a  veterinary  coUsgCi 
two  military  schools,  a  college  of  pilots,  and  the  'Conservatorio,'  or 
school  of  music,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  composers. 
Besides  San  Carlo,  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II  Fondo, 
I  Fiorentinj,  Teatro  Nuovo,  La  Fenice,  Sim  Carlino,  &c  In  the  last 
two,  plays  are  perfonned  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  which  is  foil  of 
humour  and  nu7e  expression,  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  bat 
different  from  both. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Naples  are  silks,  embroideries,  broad* 
cloth,  flannel,  carpets,  chemicals,  and  maocaroni;  soaps,  perfumes, 
gloves,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  china,  hats,  carriages,  &c.  There  are 
royal  type-foundries,  iron  and  glaos  works.  The  chief  exports  are 
agricultural  products,  oil,  raw  silk,  liquorice,  com,  brandy,  &c.: 
the  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  fish,  iron  and 
tin  ware,  hardware,  &a  French,  Sardinian,  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  and 
Austrian  companies*  steamers  ply  between  Naples,  Leghorn,  Maraeille. 
Sicily,  and  various  towns  in  uie  Mediterranean.  Soiall  passenger 
steamers  ply  between  the  city  and  towns  along  the  coast  dally.  Tb« 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  actively  plied.  Ship-building  i^ 
oarrie4  on. 

The  town  is  divided  into  twelve  'quartieri,'  or  districts,  of  which 
five  and  the  most  populous  are  in  the  old  or  eastern  part  of  the  towp, 
namely,  Mercato,  Pendino,  Porto,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Vicaria ;  one  in 
the  middle,  San  Ferdinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
palace ;  two  at  the  west  end,  Chiaja  and  San  Giuseppe ;  one,  San 
Carlo  all'  Arena,  at  the  north  end  towards  the  road  to  Borne ;  and 
three,  Stella,  Awocata,  and  Monte  Calvario  include  the  upper  par^ 
of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  San 
Elmo.  Eveiy  district  has  a  commissary  of  police,  whose  office  is 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  66  military  posts  in  the 
whole  town,  4  castles— San  Elmo,  Castel  Nuovo,  Castel  dell'  O^o, 
and  Castello  del  Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracka  both  for  infantry 
and  cavalry.  The  town  has  six  prisons,  one  of  which  is  for  debtors.  The 
vast  and  massive  structure  called  '  La  Vicaria,'  at  the  east  end  of  Naples 
near  the  Porta  Capuana^  whidi  was  once  a  castle  and  the  residence 
of  the  Norman  kings,  now  contains  various  courts  of  justice  (hence 
it  is  named  I  Tribuaali),  and  also  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  an 
immense  collection  of  documents,  divided  into  four  sections,  historical, 
financial,  judicial,  and  communal  The  acts,  edicts,  io.  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Ax^ou  dynasty  alone  fill  300  thick  folio  volumes' 
The  '  Constitutiones '  of  Frederick  II.,  the  oldest  code  of  the  kingdom, 
written  by  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are  also  there. 

The  Lazearonji,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  so  confusedly 
described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  the  inhabitants  or  populace, 
the  porters,  the  hawkers  of  fish  vegetables,  and  other  eatable^  th« 
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boatanoi,  jonnMymeo  out  of  placo,  mi  nnmerDos  Tagnota,  and  otter 
loir  and  looaa  chanotan.  Many  of  Uirae  ciimw  in  former  times  hiu] 
DO  reauUr  domieile,  and  lived  chieSj  in  the  op«n  air,  or  were  huddled 
togatbar  at  night  nnder  some  porch  or  Teitibule,  in  narrow  allej^  in 
their  boat*,  uu!  whenver  they  conld  find  eheltcr.  To  than  vara 
added  indiKiriininately  the  niimnrrin  rlim  nf  finhnnnnn,  in  indoatriau* 
race,  whose  habita  hare  alwaje  beoi  laara  domaatio  and  orderly  thu 
thoee  of  the  common  lauaronL  All  tbeae  people  were  vagualj 
reckoned,  with  probably  some  eiaggeration,  at  40,000  Indiridoal^  a 
moaoular,  brawny,  and  erect  aet  of  men,  but  totally  unsdueatad  and 
llttla  tiriliaed,  tht  abatamioua  and  frugal  in  their  habita,  moatly 
barefooted,  living  from  day  to  day  on  their  caaoal  earnliiga,  their 
dima  ootuuUng  manly  of  a  ahitt  and  a  pair  of  looaa  tivweeia;  tary 
good-tempered  in  quirt  ^mtt,  I>nt  apt  to  ran  riot  on  tba  9nl  political 
raoitement  or  tumult.  Aa  a  peculiar  claa^  the  laaiaroni  may  be  aaid 
to  be  now  extinct :  tlie  lower  ordan  Utc  like  thoee  of  other  citlea ; 
they  an  all  duly  i^iitaied  in  their  respactivs  pariihea,  they  hara  all 
a  domloila  of  aonia  aort,  and  polioa  raKulitioaa  have  produoad  a 
'  1  thalr  habita,  thaugn  the  '        *  "  ' 
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ment  and  for  tha  bank  of  tha  Two  fficiliea,  ii  one  of  tha 
atructura  in  Ifaplee. 

Naplea  ii  not  ao  well  mpplied  with  water  «■  Borne,  and  ba*  not 
«uch  handaome  fountaina ;  thoee  of  Fontana  Medina  and  Honta  Oliveto 
are  tha  best.  Sereral  aquaducta  from  the  ueighbouring  mountains 
supply  tha  water,  beaidea  which  moat  housea  haTO  ciatenu.  There  is 
a  aulphureani  spriuf  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia,  whioh  ii 
much  drunk  by  the  inhabitaata  in  tha  spring.  Another  spring,  called 
Aoqua  del  LeMie,  In  tha  auburb  of  HergaUina,  ia  tlie  purest  fresh- 
water.   Of  mineral  water*  tliete  ii  m)  abundant  supply. 

The  neighbourtiaod  of  Naples  abounds  in  daligbtfbl  walk*.  Tha 
public  gardana,  or  Villa  Raale,  extending  alons  the  shore  of  the  Ciiiaja 
for  tieariy  a  mile,  enjoy  the  advautagee  of  tiie  •ea-breeia,  and  of  a 
view  unriTallad  in  the  world.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Posilipo 
ia  a  beautiful  drive.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Scutillo,  and  the 
auburba  of  InfiwKsU  and  Arenalla,  at  tha  baok  of  Sant'  Elmo,  abouod 
witli  pleasant  w^Ilb  and  a  Tariaty  of  ecenetj.  These,  ss  well  hb  tiia 
other  neighbouring  hilla  of  Toiuero,  Posilipo,  ftc,  are  oovaied  with 
oountry-honses  and  gardens  of  all  sizes. 

Naples  is  sn  archtushop's  see,  and  Is  divided  into  GO  parishes, 
including  the  neighbouring  Tillages. 

The  town  is  abundantFy  supplied  with  provisions  of  sTery  kind ; 
fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentiful,  ss  well  as  vegetable*  and  fruits.  Snow, 
of  whidi  a  great  quanUty  is  used,  espedally  in  summer,  for  oooling 
the  drink  and  for  ioe^  is  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Castellamars, 
where  it  is  kept  in  Isige  reservoirs.  The  oi^  is  lighted  with  gss 
nnoe  ISID.  Omuibuaas  ply  to  aU  parts  of  ths  town,  and  steam-boats 
to  all  the  towns  on  the  bay. 

Tha  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and  oarrisges  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  until  very  late  at  night,  or  rather  until  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  fashionable  people  retire  to  rest. 
It  is  deoidediT  tha  noiaicat  street  in  Europe^  ss  Uie  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  vodumtiDg  at  the  top  of  their  voioca  ;  and  others  most  do 
the  aame  in  order  to  be  beard.  Tha  motley  groups  which  are  seen 
miiicg  pell-mall  in  tha  street,  the  crowded  baloamee  above,  the  nume*. 
ouBTendeieof  provisions,  Uis  acquaiuoli,  or  Ballen  oF  ios-witer,  at  tha 
eomeiB  of  tha  bye-atroats,  the  life  out  of  doon,  whioh  is  a  general 
habit  in  this  oonntty,  all  render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  espedally 
that  of  the  Toledo,  most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Naples,  or  Naapolia,  that  is,  '  New  City,'  vrss  a  Qreek  colony  from 
Cumra;  ^e  date  of  its  origiu  is  not  knoim.  The  story  of  ita  first 
foundation,  under  the  name  of  Farthenopa,  ia  a  mythu  tnditioD. 
Livy  (b.  viiL  22)  aye  that  there  were  onoe  two  towns  near  eaob  other, 
Falssapolie  and  Naapolia,  the  inhabitants  of  both  being  from  Cumai, 


but  Palmapolis  bad,  long  before  Livy's 


foundation  on  the  site  wa*  made  by  the  Phcenieians,  and  that  tiisir 
town  wss  distinguished  by  the  Qraeks  from  their  own  new  dty 
(NeapolU)  by  the  deaignatioa  Palmapolis,  or  old  dty. 

Neapali%  after  its  first  fbundatioa  by  the  Canueansi  rooaivad  eolo- 
niata  from  Cbalols,  Pitheona^  and  Athrat ;  and  subsequently  admitted 


■nee  against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  preeent  in  golden 

,  ivhiohuie  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray  tlie  exoenses 

of  the  war.    (Livy,  siiL  32.)    It  ooutiuood  afterwarda  an  illy  to 


Botne  and  became  a  munidpium.     After  tha  ftH  of  the  empire 
Naapolia  was  taken  by  the  Ouths,  retaken  by  Belisarius,  and  lastly 
ataa.  Div.  vou  m. 


destroyed  by  Totila  in  G43.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  annexed 
to  the  Longobard  duchy  of  Bcneventum,  but  after  tha  decline  of  the 
Lcngobard  power,  when  the  Byxantine  emiMron  asserted  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naplai  had  its  dukes,  who  were  chosen 
by  tha  inhabitants.  In  the  0th  century  the  dukes  of  Bcneventum 
obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.  Whan  the  duohy  of  Beuaventum  wss  split 
into  three  prinoipalitisa^  Banaveoto,  C^oa,  and  Salerno,  Landulf, 
ooiut  of  C^>ua,  in  order  to  maintain  its  independenoe  of  the  other 
two,  called  in  the  Sankcens,  who  devastated  the  shores  of  Campania, 
The  Norman  adventuren  lent  their  assistanoa  to  tha  prinoe  of  Snlemo 
sgunst  these  piratical  hordes,  and  afterwards  by  degreei  eatabliatied 
their  own  power  in  Apulia  and  Sioily.  Naplee  was  ooe  of  the  last 
towns  which  submitted  to  the  Narmana ;  it  acknowledged  king 
Roger  L,  of  Bloily,  as  itssovsreign,  about  1137.  The  Norman  dynasty 
beoomlng  axtinot  at  the  death  of  the  ampenir  Henry  VL,  Naples  then 
became  subject  to  the  house  of  Snabia  traai  119B  to  1263,  whan  IJiat 
line  oesasd  at  the  death  of  tha  iU-Med  Couradio.  Next  came  the 
Anjevine  dynasty,  founded  by  Charles  of  Ai^jou,  who  removed  the 
ssat  of  government  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  whioh  oontinuad  under 
the  house  of  Aojou  till  1112,  when  Alfonso  of  Arigon  took  the  dtj 
ttvtD  king  Ben^  the  last  of  tbe  Aqjevine  kings.  Under  tha  Angonaee 
and  Spanish  kings  tbe  oouatry  was  ruled  by  viceroys  till  1700,  when 
it  became  subjaot  to  Qerman  princea  of  the  house  of  Aostiia.  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Fliilip  IT.  of  Spam,  made  liimself  master  of  the  oity  and 
tha  kingdom,  and  founded  the  dynas^  that  still  oooople*  the  throne 

(Calsno,  yelitie  Mia  Oiui  dt  Nofoli;  Bomanalli,  ifimiliAatita 
tMoiitnia;ainSB,LtRiv«luMitMidiN^p<)U,Sja.,lH'!;  Chioooanlli, 
AniitHtwrnNeapoiitamcE  Beclaia  Cataioifiu  ah  Apotlalitnim  Tamparibm 
ad  ^MMH*  1S43,  fot. ;  Btefano,  i)aserisioM  dti  Lwogki  Sacri  di  IfapM, 
4to.,  ISSO ;  CaiBOoiolo,  Jfapoli  Sacra,  4to.,  1S2S;  Blewitt,  MmuUtok 


Britlab  Hawum.  Astnal  die.  BUvar, 
KATOU  DI  UALTASU.  (M<nmhima)  u  a  town  buQt  on  tha 
smsll  island  of  Honambaaia,  on  the  east  ooaat  of  I^oanla,  and  oonneoted 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  About  foor  miles  north  of  the  bridge 
aia  the  mins  of  Epidaunis  Limdra.  Aa  Bpidaurua  fell  into  deoay  tha 
town  on  the  Island  grew  into  importanoe^  and  it  than  probalily  sssumsd 
tha  name  of  Neapolia.  It  was  a  plaoa  of  some  oonaaquanoe  under  tin 
Byaantine  acapoon,  and  Andromons  Conunanua  in  the  13th  oentuij 
fbundad  here  a  monastery,  which  still  exist*.  The  town,  whioh  is  a 
poor  plaoe  with  narrow  ataep  atreats,  and  about  400  houaaa,  ineludins 
those  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  tbe  castle,  gives  title  to  a  Grew 
archbishop.  The  oountry  in  ths  nn^bourinz  district  fomeriy 
produoed  a  Insaions  wine,  to  which  ths  English  gave  the  name  of 

NATOLI  DI  ROHANI'A  (Natflia,  AiHyA),  a  town  of  tbe  Horaa, 
built  on  a  rocky  promonloiy  at  tha  norUteaat  axtramity  of  the  Argolla 
Qul£  Tha  harbour  between  this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  la 
large  and  tolerably  safe,  but  too  sWlow  to  admit  large  ships.  Tlia 
toitn  stands  on  the  noith-east  slope  of  the  hill  fadng  the  mainland, 
and  is  fortified :  the  hill  has  a  tabular  summit,  whiiw  1*  iinoocn|de(t 
with  houses,  and  from  which  abrupt  liiBi  desoend  to  the  opan  ssa  at 
tha  baok  of  the  promontory-  A  stosp  and  rookr  moun*-'-  ——  -*-•— 
it  to  the  south' ee 
Nauplia  was  onoe 

Fanrai^as  it  was  dsserlei    It  was  oooufued  t^  tL.   . .  . 

ISthoentury,  and  became  their  ohiafsattlemont  in  the  Horea,  nnlil  it 
waa  taken  from  tliam  by  Sultan  Solvman  in  1037,  After  the  Qteek 
insurreotioa  it  remained  tor  several  year*  the  heed  town  of  Oreeo^ 
until  it  was  superseded  by  Athens.  Its  population,  which  liad  risen  to 
about  12,000,  has  reoenUy  declined.  The  streets  are  irregular  »nd 
dirty,  but  some  improvemsnts  have  lieen  recently  made :  the  air  i* 
not  wholesoms.  The  Oreek  bishop  is  atjled  Bi^p  of  Atgoe  and 
Anapli,  An  aqueduct  of  good  water  from  the  rooky  ndge  near  Tiryns 
suppliea  the  town. 

NARBERTH,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  a  maAat-town,  pariik- 
mentary  borough,  and  tha  eaat  of  a  Foor-I«w  Union  in  tbe  parish  of 
Narberth.  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  left  bank  t^  th* 
East  CleddauKver,  in  61'  47'  N.  lai,  «>  41'  W.  long.,  distant  IS  mils* 
N.M.E.  from  Fembroke,  and  240  miles  W.  by  N.  itDtn  London.  Tha 
population  of  the  borough  in  1861  was  1302.  The  living  is  a  rvctoiy 
in  the  arahdeaooory  and  diocese  of  St.  David'a.  Narburth  Poor-law 
Union  oompriies  CI  paiishee  and  townships,  with  an  are*  of  6S,9tHt 
i«r«s,and  a  population  in  IGfil  of  22,12a  Ths  town  is  th*  osnizeof 
a  considerable  agricultural  distrioL  A  new  markat-houaa  has  bsaa 
sreoted,  and  other  improvameuta  have  been  made.  The  m*Aet-d«y 
is  Thnnday;  eight  fiiis  are  held  in  the  year. 

NAlttHJNNE,  a  city  in  the  Fnuch  department  of  Auda,  atanda 


inoe  the  port  and  anenal  of  Argoa,  but  in  tike  lime  of 
ts  dsserled.    It  was  oooufued  by  the  TeneUani  in  tha 
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near  the  ooart  of  the  lieditermMan,  in  43*  18'  8'  N.  lat,  S*"  0'  23' 
E.  long.,  54  miles  S.W.  from  Moutpellier,  and  had  11,855  inhabitants 
in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  Narbonne  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  France.  It  is  the  Narbo-Martiui  of  the  Romans,  who  planted 
here  their  first  colony  west  of  the  Alps  in  B.a  112.  The  city  became 
the  capital  of  Roman  Qaul  until  the  rise  of  Vienna  on  the  Rhdne ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Constantine  it  again  became  the  capital  of  Qallia 
NarbonensiB.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
was  soon  after  rebuilt.  In  A.D.  414  Narbonne  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Fladdiay  sister  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  to  Ataulphus,  brother-in- 
law  of  Alario.  In  462  it  was  ceded  to  the  Visigoths  as  the  price  of 
their  allianoe  with  Rome.  During  the  Roman  domination  Narbonne 
had  a  oapitol,  many  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  schools.  After  the  capttue  of  Toulouse  by  Clovis, 
Narbonne  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths,  who  held  it  till  the 
death  of  king  Boderic  in  Spain.  The  Viaigoihic  kings  made  the  Roman 
capitol  their  palace.  The  Burgundiones  pillaged  the  city  in  508 ;  in 
631  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks ;  and  in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who 
planted  a  Mussulman  colony  in  the  city.  The  Saraeens  held  the  city 
against  Charles  Martel,  who  laid  siege  to  it  from  783  to  787.  Again 
for  five  years  after  750  did  Saracen  skill  defend  the  town  against  the 
assaults  of  Pepin  and  his  Franks  till  betrayed  by  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  massacred  the  Saracen  garrison  and 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Franks.  In  859  the  Northmen  plundered 
the  town,  and  the  Saracens  unsuccessfully  besieged  it  in  1018.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  city,  which  retained  still  the  form  and 
spirit  of  its  Roman  municipal  institutions,  flourished  by  its  manu- 
factures and  wealth,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  animated  its  inhabitants.  It  afterwards  fell  into  comparative 
obscurity.  But  in  vain  is  any  monument  of  its  ancient  splendour 
sought  for.  Time^  ignorance,  and  war  have  swept  away  every  trace 
of  its  Roman  structures,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of 
capitals  and  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  the  Robine  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  Canal- 
du*l£idi,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aude  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  pierced  by  four  gates, 
and  defended  by  several  bastions  and  tower&  The  canal  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  between  which  there  is  commimication  by  three  bridges. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  canal  is  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  The 
cathedral  of  St-Just,  founded  in  1272,  and  finished  only  recently,  is 
a  handsome  gothic  church;  it  has  a  splendid  nave- and  choir,  which 
are  richly  ornamented  with  good  sculptures,  and  contain  several  marble 
monuments.  Philippe  IIL  of  France  was  buried  in  the  choir,  but  his 
monument  has  now  disappeared.  The  other  principal  structures 
of  Narbonne  are — the  church  of  St-Paul,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
the  barracks,  and  three  hospitals.  The  city  has  tribunids  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce^  a  custom-house,  an  eocleaiastical  college,  a 
theatre,  and  a  school  of  hydrography.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are — brandy,  verdigris,  bricks^  tiles,  pottery,  linen,  leather,  and  paper. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt,  soda,  wax,  and 
excellent  honey.  [Aude.]  Narbonne  has  given  title  to  an  arohbiihop 
since  419 ;  the  see  however  is  now  united  to  that  of  Toulouse,  the 
prelate  being  styled  Archbiahop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  The 
ehurch  of  Narbonne  has  seen  two  of  its  prelates  raised  to  the  Papal 
chair,  Clement  IV.  and  Clement  VII.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne 
was  styled  Primate,  and  was  ex-offido  president  of  the  states  of 
Langu^oo,  which  held  their  sessions  at  Montpellier  down  to  the  time 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  The  projected  railway  from  Bordeaux 
to  Cette  is  to  pass  tiux>ugh  Narbonne. 

NARBNTA,  RIVER.    [Bosnia.] 

NARNL    [Sfoleto.] 

NARRAQANSET  BAY.    [Rhode  Island.] 

NARRAINGUNQE.    [Dacca.] 

NARVA.    [Petebsbubo,  St.,  Government  of.] 

NASEBT.      [NOBTHAMFTONSmBB.] 

NASSAU,  a  small  German  duchy,  is  comprised  between  49**  55^ 
and  50**  50'  N.  lat.,  7''  31'  and  8°  45'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces  and  by  the  diflerent  states  of  Hesse. 
The  duchy  is  divided  into  11  circles.  The  country  is  generally 
mountainous  or  hilly,  and  there  is  no  part  that  can  be  called  plain. 
The  Westerwald  in  the  north  and  the  Taunus  Mountains  in  the  south 
cover  nearly  the  whole  surface.  The  mountams  follow  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lahn  in  their  whole  course  through  the  duchy,  and  form 
delightful  valleys,  which  are  among  the  most  romantic  parts  of 
Germany ;  the  most  picturesque  is  the  Rheingau  from  Biberioh  to 
Lorohausen,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines.  Of  the  rivers  the  chief  is 
the  Rhine,  which  bounds  the  duchy  on  the  south  and  west^  and  at 
Lahnstein  receives  the  Lahn,  which  is  navigable  14  leagues  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine  to  Weilburg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  south-east.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers  and  moimtain 
streams,  such  as  the  Embs,  Aar,  Sieg,  Wiedbach,  Weilbach,  and  Niester. 
There  are  no  canals  and  no  lakes.  On  the  other  hand  the  country 
has  numerous  Spas  and  mineral  springs,  which  are  among  the  most 
'^lebrated  in  Germany;  as  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Langenschwalbaeh, 
^er^Selters,  Fachingen,  and  Geilenau.  The  natural  productions 
various  and  valuable.  But  the  boast  of  Nassau  is  its  wine,  of 
h  that  produced  about  Hochheim  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
k ;  *  there  are  likewise  the  wines  of  Marcobrunn,  Asmannahausen, 


Riidesheim,  and  Johannisberg.  The  vineyard  of  Johanniabecg 
originally  formed  by  the  monks  of  the  monAstery  of  St.  John,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  castie  of  Johannisberg,  the  property 
of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  well  known  to  all  tourists  on  the  rig^t  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth. 
The  minerals  are  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  limestone^ 
slate,  fullers'  earth ;  and  potters',  pipe^,  and  porcelain  day.  There  are 
idso  some  salt-springs.  The  forests,  which  abound  in  game,  supply 
quantities  of  timber  and  fire-wood.  The  smelting  and  mannfactoriDg 
of  metals  ace  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  are  also  papa^ 
mills,  tanneries^  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  potash-works,  and 
some  wooUen,  leather,  and  linen  manufactures,  but  on  a  small  scale. 
The  trade  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
of  the  countiy.  The  area  of  the  duchy  is  268  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1852  amounted  to  429,341,  of  whom  224,103  were 
Protestants,  197,892  Catholics,  6741  Jews,  and  the  rest  Mennonites, 
Lutherans,  and  German  Catholics. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  in  1817  a 
representative  constitution  was  introduced.  Otho,  brother  of  king 
Conrad  L,  in  the  10th  century,  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Nassau  family,  which  after  the  death  of  Henry  IL  was  divided  into 
two  bitmches^  of  which  his  sons,  Wabram  and  Otho,  were  the  heads. 
'  The  dukes  of  Nassau  are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau  (Dutch  royal  family)  from  the  younger  branch.  The 
duke  is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  ministry  of  state. 
The  people  elect  deputies  who  discuss  the  budget  The  sapreme 
court  of  i^peal  is  at  Wiesbaden,  the  Catholics  of  the  duchy  are 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Limbuig,  the  Protestants  to  the  Bishop  of 
Wiesbaden.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  4  millions  of  florins 
annually.  The  expenses  in  1854  were  estimated  at  3,989,203  florins. 
The  state  debt  in  1850  was  10,200,000  florins.  The  total  military 
force  numbers  6285  men.  The  circles  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  with 
the  population  in  1852,  are  as  follows : — Hachenburg,  38,395 ;  Hadar 
mar,  54,871;  Herbom,  47,077;  Hochst^  49,879;  Idstein,  40.456; 
Langenschwalbach,  33,686 ;  Limbuig,  48,305 ;  Nassau,  43,820 ; 
Beichelsheim,  1578;  Rudesheim,  37,365;  and  Wiesbaden,  33,900. 
The  Taunus  railway  connects  Wiesbaden  with  Frankfort^  There  are 
many  remains  of  ancient  ramparts  and  hill  forts  in  the  country. 

The  ohief  town,  Wiesbaden,  is  situated  in  a  small  and  pleasant 
valley  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Taunus.  In  the  inuu  xiiate 
vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orchardjs,  and 
on  every  side  neat  farmhouses  and  villages.  Wiesbaden  is  an  open 
and  constantiy  improving  town,  and  has  broad  and  well-paved  atreeta. 
This  place  owes  iU  prosperity  and  its  name,  *  Baden,'  to  the  celebrated 
hot  springs,  which  are  16  in  number.  The  visitors  to  these  sprii^ 
are  very  numerous.  The  chief  buildings  in  Wiesbaden  are^the 
palace,  the  town-hall,  the  Kur-Saal,  several  splendid  hotels,  nearly 
30  bathing-houses,  the  barracks,  schools,  a  theatre,  &c  The  Kui^ 
Saal  has  banquetin^-rooms,  ball-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  and  gaming- 
rooms.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  and  gaiety,  and  on  Sundays 
especially  the  rooms  are  very  numerously  attended.  The  town  has 
one  Lutheran,  one  Calvinist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
fixed  population  of  Wiesbaden  is  about  13,000;  from  June  to 
September  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  springs  and  gaming-tables 
doubles  the  number  of  inhabitants.     [See  Supflbmxnt.] 

NASSAU,  or  POGGY  ISLANDS,  THE,  form  a  part  of  a  chain  of 
islands  whidi  lie  off  the  whole  leogtii  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
at  a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles.  There  are  two  islands  which  bear 
this  name :  they  lie  between  2"*  30'  and  3°  16'  S.  lat,  and  are  Be{>arat«d 
from  each  other  by  a  strait^  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for 
shipa  of  any  siae.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  so  that  the  water 
is  literallv  as  smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  25  fathoms  of  water 
dose  in-shore,  and  45  fathoms  in  the  mid-channeL 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  rough  and  irregular,  consisting  of  high 
hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents.  The  mountaiua  are 
covered  to  their  summits  with  trees,  many  of  which  supply  excellent 
timber.  The  sago-tree  grows  in  abundance,  and  affoids  the  chief 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rioe.  The  ooooa- 
nut  tree  and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  such  as  mangosteens,  plantaina,  &c., 
are  numerous.  The  woods  in  their  natural  condition  'are  impervious 
to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild  animals,  as  deer,  hoga^  and  several 
kinds  of  monkeys.    Fowl  and  pigs  are  raised,  and  fish  are  plentifuL 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  few  in  number :  the  population 
amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In  colour  and  statim 
th^  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they  speak  a  language  quite  different 
from  those  used  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

NASSAU.    [Bahamas.! 

NATAL,  a  British  colony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  AfHca^  is 
bounded  S.W.  by  the  river  Umtaooune  (about  30  miles  W.  from  the 
Umzincula,  the  previous  boundary),  N.E.  by  the  river  Tugala,  N.W. 
by  the  Drachenbeig  or  Quathlamba  Mountams,  and  S.E.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  odony  lies  between  29"*  20'  and  SO"*  50'  S.  lat,  29''  40' 
and  31°  25'  E.  long.  The  area  is  about  20,000  square  miles.  The 
white  population  in  1850  was  estimated  at  16,000,  the  native  popular 
tion  at  100,000. 

The  Drachenberg  or  Quathlamba  Mountains  form  a  broad  ruxxge 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  ooast^  at  a  distanoe  vaiying  fkoia 
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60  to  90  miles  from  the  shore.  The  average  height  of  the  range  may 
he  estimated  at  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  On  the  north- 
west^ or  interior  side,  a  table-land  slopes  gradually  down  almost  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  exhibiting  extensive  plains,  diversified 
by  a  few  isolated  mountain-groups  and  low  ranges  of  hills.  ^There  is 
no  pass  in  the  whole  range  between  2S''  80'  and  31°  S.  lat.  pnoticable 
for  horses  or  wheel  caxriagee,  and  there  are  very  few  for  pedestrians. 
Goal  occurs  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tugala,  and  ironstone  is 
frequently  found.  Copper  has  been  discovered  within  20  miles  of 
Pietermariteburg.  In  Katal  the  country  gradually  rises  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  few  mountain  groups  occur,  which 
are  ofisets  from  the  Drachenbe^g  range.  The  oountcy  is  diversified 
with  hill  and  dala 

The  rivers  are  veiy  numerous,  and  all  flow  eastward  to  the  sea. 
Two  of  the  laigest  are  the  Tugala  and  the  Umzincula ;  they  both  rise 
in  the  Drachenberg  Mountains.  The  Tugala  receives  several  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  principal  are  the  Bufblo  River,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  boundary  to  the  north,  and  the  Bushman  Biver  ;  and 
it  reaches  the  sea  in  29**  15'  a  lat,  31°  25'  £.  long.  It  has  a  bar  at 
the  mouth,  and  is  not  navigable.  The  Unudnoula  flows  through  a 
rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  country,  and  fSalls  into  the  aea  in 
80**  50'  a  Itft,  29^'  20'  K  long. 

Along  the  coast,  in  summer,  the  average  temperatara  is  about 
74**  Fahr. ;  in  wint^  about  flS*".  Nearer  the  mountains  the  dimate 
becomes  colder.  The  rains  generally  commence  in  Maoroh,  and  end  in 
September.  Thunderstorms  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  very 
violent    The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  cUmate  and  soil  have  been  found  suitable  for  the  cotton-plant» 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  It  can  be  cultivated  profitably.  Indigo,  sugar, 
and  coffee  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  expected  that  sugar  and  coffee  will 
become  articles  of  ezp<»t.  Tobaooo,  maiee^  sweet  potatoes,  oranges, 
pine-apples,  and  pumpkins  are  raised  in  abundance.  Gattle  thrive 
well ;  but  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
.wool.  Horses  are  liable  to  sickness  in  the.  spring  months,  and  many 
die.  The  soil  is  generally  more  fertile  than  in  thd  G^e  Colony,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  suffer  so  much  from  droughts. 

The  elephant,  which  was  formerly  common  in  the  oolony,  is  now 
nearly  driven  away.  The  lion  and  leopard  are  still  met  with  along 
the  mountain  ranges^  Hyesnas,  jackals,  wild  dogs,  ant4)ean,  and  pori 
cupines  are  numerous.  The  hippopotamus  abounds  in  several  of  the 
rivers,  and  in  the  Tugala  are  numbers  of  small  crocodiles.  The  larger 
antelopes  are  becoming  scarce^  but  there  are  still  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.  The  vulture,  n^-eagli^  and  Kaffir  crane  are  oommoo.  Several 
valuable  timber-trees  grow  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  in 
the  mountain  valleys. 

The  oolony  of  Natal  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Pietermaritabuig, 
B'Urban,  XJmvoti,  Impafane,  Tugala,  and  Umsinyate,  and  a  tract  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  territory.  The  principal  town  in  the  oolony 
is  Piaermarits^mrg,  founded  by  the  Dutch  been  in  1840,  and  contain- 
•  ing  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  an  offiaet  of  the  Draohen- 
beiig  Mountains,  in  29°  80'  8,  lat.,  80°  2'  R  long.,  about  60  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Fort  NataL  It  contains  a  barrack,  ordnance  stores, 
.and  DuU^,  Episoopa],  and  Methodist  places  of  worship.  It  is  well 
.supplied  with  water.  J/Vrb<m,  the  only  port  of  the  colony,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  the  inlet  called  Port  NaUUj  which  is  a  bay 
o<»npletely  landlocked,  and  affording  good  anchorage.  The  entrance 
.is  narrow,  and  is  impeded  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  sometimes  not 
more  than  two  &thoms  of  water.  The  cape  at  the  entrance  pf  Port 
Natal  is  in  29°  58'  a  lat,  %V  2'  £.  long.  Yeralam,  Windsor,  and 
Western  are  the  largest  of  tl^e  villageei 

The  white  population  of  the  colony  is  mostly  composed  of  the 
original  J>utch  settlers  who  remained  after  the  dispersion  of  the  boera 
in  1842,  and  of  the  immigrants  who  have  since  arrived  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain.  The  native  population,  consisting  mostly  of  Zooloc8,are 
an  intelligent  and  docile  people,  end  make  excellent  servants.  They 
are  scattered  in  kraals  ^ong  Uie  banks  of  the  riven^  and  round  the 
mission  stations  along  the  ooast  and  western  boundai^.  The  British 
commissioner  manages  the  afikirs  of  the  aborigines,  and  is  regarded  as 
their  protector  and  chief.  British,  American,  sad  Norwegian  mis- 
sionary societies-have  mission  stations  in  the  colony. 

Natal  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  aariated  .by  an  attorney- 
general  and  an  auditor-general,  a  collector  of  customs,  a  omrveyor- 
general,  a  crown  prosecutor,  and  a  government  secretary,  who  form  a 
l^ialative  and  executive  couneiL  The  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
customs  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  British  goods,  and  of  12  per  cent  on  all 
foreign  goods  impQrted,  sale  of  lands,  a  capitation  tax  on  the  aborigines, 
and  a  few  other  sources.  A  bishopric  of  Natal  was  created  in  1858. 
There  are  episcopal  ministers  at  Pietermaritsburg  and  D' Urban. 

The  colony  of  Natal  owes  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  boers  (farmers), 
who  in  the  year  1836  emigrated  northward  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  eetabliahed  themselves  in  small  communities, 
with  their  families  and  cattle,  in  different  parts  of  the  unoccupied 
territoxy.  These  emigrants  in  1888  employed  their  commandant, 
Pieter  Betief,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Dingaan,  the  chief  of  the 
Zooloos.  Retief  crossed  the  Drachenberg  Mountains,  accompanied  by 
70  or  80  farmers,  and  tiieir  families  and  attendants,  who  visited  Din- 
gaan at  his  place  of  reaideneei,  preparatory  to  forming  their  intended 


establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Natal.  They  were  recdved  by 
the  Zooloo  chief  and  his  warriors  with  every  demonstration  of  kind- 
ness, but  were  treacherously  surrounded  and  slain  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
fessedly friendly  festivities.  The  farmers  scattered  over  the  territory 
were  next  attacked  successively,  and  upwards  of  600  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed,  besides  those  wno  had  been  previously  mas- 
sacred at  Dingaan's  reaidflnoe.  The  great  body  of  emigrants,  who  still 
remained  behind  the  Draehenberg  Mountains,  sent  off  expedition  after 
expedition  against  Dingaan,  and  at  length,  in  February  1889,  succeeded 
in  put<«]g  him  to  flight  The  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  farmers  then 
removed  to  Port  Natal,  where,  in  December  1889,  they  hoisted  the  * 
tricolor  flag,  and  proclaimed  an  independent  republic,  with  Andries 
Wilhelm  Pretorias  for  president  The  Britii^  government  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  independence,  and  Sir  Qeorge  Napier,  then  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  sent  some  troops  to  take  possession  of  Port  NataL 
They  entrenched  themselves,  and  maintained  their  position  till  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  by  sea,  in  June  1842,  when  the  Dutch  were 
compelled  to  submit  By  a  proclamation  dated  Aug.  21, 1845,  the  colony 
of  Natal  was  established  by  the  British  Government     [&c  Supp.l 

NATCHEZ.    [MI8SI88IFPI.]  ■" 

NATCHITOCHEa    [Louisiana.] 

NATOLIA.    [AvAZOLiA.] 

NAUGELLE.    [Aystbon.] 

NAUMBUBG.    [Msbsbbubo.] 

NAUPAGTaa    [Lbpahto;  Locris.] 

NAUPLIA.    [Napoli  di  Romania.] 

NAUVGO.    [Utah,] 

NAVAN,  coun^  Meath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  in  48°  89'  N.  lat,  6*»  88'  W.  long.,  8  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Trim,  28  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  road,  49^  miles  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  the  Navan  branch  railways.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  4016,  besides  803  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Navan  Poor-Law  Union  comprisee  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  94,466  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,657.  Navan  was  the 
first  borough  established  by  the  English  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  iteturned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was  disfranohiBed 
at  the  Union.  The  town  lies  mainly  between  the  two  riven,  and 
oonsiHs  of  four  streets,  meeting  in  a  central  triangular  area.  A  bridge 
over  the  Boyne  leads  to  the  small  suburb  of  Athlumney.  A  bridge 
over  the  Blackwater  leads  to  a  larger  suburb  called  Donaghmore. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building;  erected  in  1818.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious  Grecian  structure.  There  ave  four 
National  schools,  an  Endowed  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  diocesan 
seminary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  also  contains  a  court-house 
and  miarket*houee,  the  county  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary, 
brideweU,  and  unioin  worichouse.  An  hifantry  banack  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Blackwater  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the 
12th  century.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  Boyne  navigation  bv 
a  canaL  It  also  communicates  with  Drogheda,  by  the  Navan  branch 
railway.  Fringe  and  sacking  are  manufactured.  There  are  a  fiia- 
spinning  mill,  two  paper-miUs^  and  several  flour-mtlla;  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  two  oistiUeries.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held. 
Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

NAVARPNG,  called  Neoeattro  by  the  Greeks,  a  small  town  and 
fortress  of  the  Morea,  built  on  the  south  coast  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  6  miles  N.  from  Modon,  and  about  8  miles  measured 
across  the  bay  from  old  Navarino,  which  is  a  ruined  town  with  an 
old  fort  of  the  middle  ages,  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  MesBenian  Pylos,  whidi, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  Coryphasium. 
The  idand  of  Sphacteria,  or  fiphagia,  lies  across  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  adds  to  its  security,  rendering  it  one  of  the  best  harbours  in 
the  Levant  Sphacteria  is  known  in  ancient  history  for  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Lacedaemeaians  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  seventh 
yeav  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Thucyd.,  iv.  89.)  In  modem  times 
the  Bay  of  Navarino  has  become  memorable  for  fA»  naval  battle 
which  took  place  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  between  the  Frendh, 
English,  and  Russian  combined  fleet  on  one  side,  and  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  fleet  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the  other.  The 
object  was  to  oblige  Ibrahim  PMha  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  After  a 
warm  resistance^  the  Turoo-£;gyptiaiia  were  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  about  40  or  50  smaller 
veesela.  Q^e  rest  surrendered,  and  a  convention  followed  by  which 
Ibrahim  evacuated  the  Morea,  and  the  -Greek  prisoners  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Egypt  vrere  restored  to  tiidir  country.  The  Egyptian  ships 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  were  returned  to  tihe  Pasha  of  Egypt 
The  battle  of  Navarino  decided  the  independence  of  Greece. 

NAVABRA,  a  province  of  Spadn,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded 
N.  by  France,  S.  by  the  province  of  Soria  in  Castilla  la  Vieja,  E.  by 
Aragon,  and  W.  by  the  Basque  Provinces.  It  is  situated  between 
41**  57'  and  48»  18'  N.  Ut,  0*  45'  and  2*  27'  W.  long.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  100  miles ;  the  greatest  wid&x 
from  east  to  west  is  about  70  miles.  The  area  is  2450  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1849  was  280,000.  It  is  divided  hito  the  five 
merindades,  or  districts,  of  Pamplona  (north),  Tudela  (south),  Sanguesa 
(east),  Estella  (west),  and  Olite  (central). 
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Smfaee, — ^The  great  xnomttain  chain  of  the  Fyreneea  entering  from 
Araipron  runs  along  the  northern  border  of  NaTarra^  the  iiregalar  line 
of  tile  summit-leTel  forming  the  boundary  between  this  province  and 
'Fnnoe  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Lianz,  which  is  about  10  miles  W.  from 
the  pass  of  Bonoesvalles.  From  this  point  the  main  ridge  continues 
its  course  weetwud,  whilst  an  ofEbet  of  less  elerataon  runs  first  north- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Bayonne,  and  then  westward  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  where  it  terminates.  This  ofibet  incloses  the 
whole  oourse  of  the  Bidassoa  except  about  six  miles  at  the  mouth  of 
theriTcr,  and  thus  includes,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Nayarra  and  on 
the  northern  or  French  side  of  the  summit-ridge  of  the  Pyrenees^  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  series  of  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of 
Bastatf,  San  Esteban,  and  the  Cinco  Villas,  the  last  receiving  its  name 
fiK>m  the  five  hamlets  of  Echalar,  Sumbilla,  Lesaca,  Vera,  and  Aranaz. 
The  summit-level  of  the  Fyrenean  chain  is  of  less  elevation  in  Navarra 
than  it  is  in  Aragon,  the  highest  summit  in  Navarra  being  only  5400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Navarra  south  of  the  summit-level  of  the  Pyrenees  consists  mostly 
of  a  series  of  ofbet-ridges,  which  gradnally  decrease  in  height  as  they 
extend  southward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which  river  bounds 
the  whole  of  the  province  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
merinadad  of  Tudela  at  the  south-eastern  comer.  Several  of  the 
offiwts  from  the  Pyrenean  chain  extend  far  into  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Navarra;  they  have  some  laige  valleys  between 
them,  ana  several  smaller  onei^  and  leave  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  plains  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ebro. 

Navarra,  from  its  mountainous  character,  is  almost  isolated  from 
the  countries  around  it  Across  the  Pyrenees  there  are  ten  passes ;  the 
five  principal  are  those  of  Vera,  Lanz  (or  Maya),RonceBvalle8,Ocha^viay 
and  Isava.  On  the  sides  of  Biscaya  and  Aiagon  the  approaches  are 
more  difficult ;  and  on  the  side  of  Castilla  the  deep  and  rapid  Ebro 
forms  a  barrier  passable  only  by  the  three  bridges  of  Logrofio,  Lodosa, 
andTudehL 

Of  the  geology  of  Navarra  little  is  known.  The  mountains  are 
mostly  of  transition  and  secondary  rooks.  Jasper  and  marbles  occur 
in  some  places,  and  there  are  many  mines  of  iron. 

lUven, — All  the  rivers  which  descend  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  fall  into  the  Ebra  [EbboI  The  river  Aragon  enters 
Navana  from  the  province  of  Aragon.  It  soon  afterwards  receives 
the  Salasar,  the  Irati,  and  some  smaller  rivers,  passes  southward  by 
Sanguesa,  and  after  flowing  in  this  direction  aiwut  20  miles  takes  a 
western  course^  during  which  it  receives  the  Cidaoos  on  the  north 
bank.  It  afterwards  receives  the  Aiga,  and  then  turning  southward 
soon  reaches  the  Ebro.  The  Arga  rlMS  above  Ptimplona,  among  the 
ridges  of  the  Pyrenees^  and  receives  the  Araquil  from  the  west,  below 
Pamplona,  and  many  other  smaller  affluents  on  both  banks.  The  only 
other  river  of  importsnce  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the 
^fo,  which  has  an  eastern  courBe  past  EsteUa,  and  then  flows  south- 
esst  and  south  till  it  enters  the  Ebro  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Aragon.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Pjienees  the  Bidamoa 
is  the  only  river  of  importance  in  Navanm.  It  arises  from  two  head- 
streams,  and  has  at  first  a  southern  course,  but  aftorwaids  turns  west- 
ward, and  flows  to  San  Esteban  de  Lerin,  whence  it  pursues  a  northern 
course^  forming  by  itself  snd  its  numerous  small  affluents  the  beautiful 
series  of  valleys  before  mentioned.  The  viJley  of  Bastan  extends 
about  twenty-three  miles  ttom  north  to  south,  and  has  a  varying  width 
of  from  two  to  three  mile&  The  river  in  this  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  called  Bastan-Zubi,  and  does  not  receive  its  name  of  Bidassoa 
till  after  it  turns  and  enters  the  valley  of  San  Esteban.  It  after- 
wards commences  its  course  northward,  and  passes  through  the 
valley  of  the  Cinco  Villas.  The  total  length  of  the  Bidassoa  is  about 
46n)i]lea. 

CUnuOe,  Soil,  amd  ProducUom, — ^The  dimate  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts is  exceedmgly  cold  in  winter,  and  rarely  subject  to  excessive 
best  in  summer;  in  the  south  it  is  &r  more  genial,  and  highly 
deljghtftd  and  salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  is  very  rich, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  onltiTation;  there  is  also  much 
fine  pasture-land.  ' 

Forests  of  pines  {Pimu  i^vetlrit)  cover  the  slopes  of  the  Pprenees^ 
and  much  wood  is  cnt^  and  sent  down  by  the  mountidn-streams  to 
the  Ebro^  by  which  it  is  floated  onward  to  Aragon  and  Catalu&a. 
The  other  principal  forest-trees  are  the  oak,  evei'green  and  deciduous, 
the  olive,  the  chestnut^  and  the  beach.  The  forests  are  not  extensive, 
yet  Navarra  yields  more  valuable  timber  than  any  other  province  of 
Spain.  Heaths,  ferns,  and  broom,  with  many  aromatic  i^ti^  grow 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Navarra  yields  annually  about 
4,000,000  bushels,  consisting  of  wheat,  maiae^  hwley,  oats,  rye,  and 
s^dt-wheaii  Other  vegetable  productions  are  chestnuti^  broad  beans, 
kidney-beans^  hemp^  and  iiax.  Of  olive-oil  about  150,000  gallons  are 
produced,  and  of  wines,  which  are  excellent  and  of  various  descrip- 
tion^ about  10,000,000  ^ona.  After  an  abundant  vintage  people  are 
invited  by  the  public  cner  to  take  the  old  wine  away  from  particular 
vaults  gratis,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new.  A  small  quantity 
of  cider  is  also  produced  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bastan  and  Cinco 
Villas. 

There  are  in  Navarra  about  40,000  he^  of  homed  cattle,  700,000 
fheep^  70,000  goats,  40,000  pigs,  and  80,000  mules.  The  annual 
produce  of  wou  amounts  to  1,500,000  lbs.    The  mountains  abound 


in  game  and  the  rivers  in  flsh.    The  wild  animals  are  wolves,  foxes, 
and  wild  boars. 

The  manufactures  of  Navarra  are  inconsiderable.  There  are  serenil 
manufactories  of  coarse  linen  and  woollen-doth,  and  some  of  leather, 
soap,  and  iron.  The  quantity  of  brandy  annually  distilled  averages 
about  2,000,000  gdlons.  Besides  these  are  some  potteries  and  some 
manufactories  of  Spanish  liquorice. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce,  natural  and  manufactured,  is  con- 
sumed in  the  province^  but  some  grain,  a  little  oil,  half  the  wine^  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  two-thirds  of  the  iron  annaaliy 
remain  unconsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  however  fall  very  &r 
short  in  amount  of  the  cottons  and  silks,  cutlery,  tobacco,  sugar, 
spices,  and  other  luxuries,  imported,*  prindpally  from  France. 

Toint, — ^The  dty  of  Pamplona  is  the  capital  of  NavamL  It  ii 
situated  on  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  Arga,  in  42**  48'  N.  lat, 
1"*  40'  W.  long.  The  river  here  makes  a  bend  northward,  and  flows 
through  the  beautiful  plain  called  La  Cuenca,  which  is  about  30  miles 
in  droumference,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  gardens  and  verdant  meadows 
Pamplona  was  sndently  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Navarra^  and  hu 
since  been  the  rendence  of  the  viceroys  of  the  province,  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  captain-genwal  and  the  local  government,  and  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbidiop  of  Burgos.  The  population  in 
1845  was  11,000.  The  dty  is  built  on  sn  eminence,  and  is  defended 
by  a  dtadd,  which  overlooks  the  river  by  two  of  its  bastions^  and 
commands  the  levd  plain  with  the  others,  and  is  not  commanded 
itself :  it  is  a  regular  pentagon  of  1000  feet  each  nde^  and  is  oonnected 
with  the  dty  by  an  esplanade,  or  glacis.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  and  has  a  suburb  called  La  Bochapea.  The  dty  itself  is  wdl 
built,  well  paved,  and  well  cleansed.  The  fountains  are  abundantly 
supplied  from  a  noble  aqueduct  constructed  by  Ventura  Rodriguei 
with  Roman  solidity,  and  which  brings  the  water  from  the  hills  of 
Subiia,  12  miles  distant :  one  portion  of  it,  2800  feet  long,  is  supported 
on  97  arches  of  85  feet  span  and  65  feet  high.  The  cathedral  issmaU, 
and  the  exterior  is  disfigured  by  a  Corinthian  facade  constraoted  zb 
1788,  but  the  interior  is  of  a  good  light  gothio.  The  dty  oontaina  also 
four  parish  duurehes,  sn  episcopal  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  university,  a 
casa  de  espontos  (foundling  hospital),  a  theatre^  and  a  plaia  de  toros, 
or  bull  arena^  The  Plaaa  dd  Castillo,  which  is  the  prindpal  square^ 
is  also,  on  great  festivala^  converted  into  a  plasa  de  toroa.  There  an 
public  walks  on  the  roads  leading  to  Madrid,  to  France^  and  La  Rioja, 
but  the  alamada  in  the  dty,  called  La  Taoonera,  is  the  most  admixed 
and  most  frequented.  The  manufactures  and  tmde  are  of  small 
importance,  Pamplona  is  called  Pompdon  by  Strabo  (161,  Caaaabi), 
who  adds,  ''as  if  it  might  be  Pompdopolis,"  that  is,  the  City  of 
Pompey,  The  people  are  called  Pompdonenses  by  Pliny  (iiL  8).  The 
name  of  the  dty  was  corrupted  by  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century,  into  Bamblona.  In  1808  it  was  aetisBd 
by  the  F^ch,  who  had  been  allowed  to  enter  as  friends ;  it  vraa  fadd 
by  them  till  1818,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  allies  under  the  Bake  of 
Wdlington,  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria. 

OoicmUe,  58  miles  8.  from  Pamplona,  overiiangB  the  small  river 
Queylea,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro  flowing  ttom  the  south.  There  are 
two  bridges  over  the  Queyles.  The  town  contatns  two  ehurches,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  vexy  fine  retablo,  or  carved  altar-piece,  executed  ia 
1596.  The  population  is  about  8000.  OortUa,  45  miles  a  by  W. 
from  Pamplona,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  Uie  west  bank  of  the 
Alhama,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ebro  frt>m  the  south.  It  haa  seversl 
distilleries  of  brandy,  some  oU-mills^  and  some  liquorice-faotoriea 
The  population  in  1845  was  4648.  JBtteOa,  27  miles  S.W.  from 
Pemplona,  is  an  andent  mtj,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  merindad  of 
EsteUa.  It  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Elga^  which  is  here  joined  by  the 
Amesooa.  It  has  a  mined  alcaaar  on  an  eminence,  and  oontaina  two 
dd  diurohei^  an  hospital,  and  a  college,  and  has  some  manu&otnres 
of  woollens.  The  population  in  1845  was  6192.  Otite,  28  miles  & 
finom  Psmplona,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  merindad  of  Oliteu  It  is 
dtuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cidaoos^  and  contains  jemaixia  of 
old  walls  snd  of  an  old  royal  palace^  once  a  reddence  of  the  kings  ol 
Navarra.  The  nopuktion  in  1845  was  2748.  Sa/ngueia,  25  miles 
S.E.  frt>m  Pemplona,  the  diief  town  of  the  merindad  of  Sangneaa^  is 
dtuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Aragon,  which  is  here  oroased 
by  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  walls  except  on  the  aide 
next  the  river,  where  there  are  embankments  as  a  defence  against 
mundations  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  tolerably  wdl  built  It  contains  foor  parish 
chnrdies,  and  has  some  brandy-distilleries.  The  popolatioti  ii 
about  8500.  TtrfaUa,  28  miles  8,  from  Ptoiplona,  is  buflt  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Cidaoos,  about  5  miles  above  Olite.  It  is  surroanded 
b^  old  walls,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace.  It  has  brandy- 
distilleries  and  tanneriea  The  populatbn  in  1845  was  2912.  This 
town  and  Olite  were  favourite  places  of  reddence  of  the  kings  of 
Navarra.  Tudda,  52  miles  S.  from  Pamplona,  the  chief  town  of  tlu 
marindad  of  Tudda,  is  dtuated  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Queyles,  on  the  south  bsnk  of  the  Ebro,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Ebro  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantid 
stone  bridge  of  17  arches,  and  1200  feet  in  length.  The  town  is  the  see 
of  a  biahopfthe  collegiate  ohuroh  having  be^  raised  to  the  nink  of  a 
cathedral  in  1788,  when  the  bishopric  was  established.  This  cathedi^  i» 
an  andent  gothic  structure,  snd  contains  the  tomb  of  BUncheof  Gastill^ 
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ren  of  Fedra  the  Cniel  Tbe  hoote*  are  loUilI;  bnilt  and  lofty ; 
Btrarti  an  narrow,  bat  well  oleanaed.  The  town  oontabu  several 
ahorches,  same  ooDvaDtoal  buildingi  now  oooverted  to  Hoalar  uws, 
a  norkhoiua,  a  piiaon,  aad  three  or  four  hospitaU  There  are  maau- 
Caatum  of  woollen-cloth,  cosp,  briobB,  and  earthanware.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  67S0.  Fiana,  60  mUes  S.W".  from  Pamplona,  ia  m 
ancient  oity  in  a  rioh  oom  country,  with  the  Ebro  flowing  at  a  short 
dlBlance  on  the  louth.  It  ia  a  pistuant  town,  with  a  good  plaaa,  and 
a  flna  church  dedicated  to  ha,  Santa  l£aria.  The  popalaljan  ia  1816 
waaSllS. 

^iKory.— The  eariiest  inhabitanti  of  S&nrr*  were  called  YajMonea 
b;  the  Romana.  Id  170  they  were  aubdued  by  the  Qotha.  Early  in 
the  Sth  eentnry  Navarra  waa  oonquered  by  tbe  Araba ;  but  the 
Christian  inhabilante,  who  had  fled  to  the  receasea  of  the  Pyrenees, 
regoUing  to  aipei  the  {nvadere,  ehoae  a  noble  knight,  Oaroi  ^menei, 
for  their  «hief  or  king ;  and  thue  waa  founded  the  monarohy  of 
NaTana.  His  famil;  beoama  aztinot  in  the  middle  of  thaSth  oentuiy, 
and  the  Havarreas  then  elected  I&igo  Sanohea,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
the  baods  of  whoee  deacendanls  the  aoeptre  of  XaTarra  remained  for 
five  centuries.  In  iel2  Fenuado  the  CathdUo  obtained  poaaeeuoD  of 
that  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  NiTarra  which  foma  the  preeent 
provinoe,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  domlniona,  leanng  nncon- 
quered  a  portion  on  the  northern  nde  of  Uie  IVraneea,  which  wai 
afterwarda  united  by  Henri  IV.  to  the  ciown  of  Franoe,  and  is  now 
knownaa  the  department  of  BoueaPyran^;  bntthis,  a*  will  be  seen 
from  our  deecription,  does  not  include  the  Tillay  of  the  Bidasaoa. 

(Miiiano,  Z>i«.  Ao^. ;  Anti[lon,OeoffraJtadeEipaHayP<niugal,li2i; 
Bowie*,  lalredateien  i  tHitbrna  Natural  de  Sipaiia  ;  Cook,  SlcetAa 
in  Spain  J  JbiAoi,  Sieci^naric  Oioffri^fito  de  Eipaiia  ;  Ford,  Bandtook 
cf  ^oin;  Mariana,  Hiitoria  Aiurai  de  BipaHa;  Conde^  Araba,  &o.) 
NAVABRE,  BASSE.    [Piwn^K,  Buus.] 
NAYENBT.    [LraoouraHHti.] 
NAVIA.    [AracauB.] 

NAVIOATOR  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  LalandB  aituated  in  the  FusiBc, 
between  10°  and  tB°  S.  lat,  169*  and  ITS*  B.  long,,  connate  cf  nine 
islands,  of  which  the  laiseet,  onlted  Pola,  or  Sevan,  t*  the  moat 
western.  It  is  abont  EO  mileii  long  and  SO  milee  wide,  and  the  moun- 
taioB  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feat.  Eastward  of  Pola  !h  Ojalava, 
which  is  hardly  inferior  in  bIeb.  Haouna,  also  east  of  Pola,  is  much 
■mailer,  and  the  other  rii  are  smaller  stilL  They  are  all  voloanio ; 
the  rocks  of  the  beaoh,  upon  whleh  the  sea  breaks  with  so  sooh  foroa 
BB  to  tbrow  the  water  more  than  fiO  feet  Ugb,  are  only  pieoaa  of  lava, 
rounded  bsealts^  or  ooial,  by  irtiich  tbe  ialaada  are  wholly  Bnnonndad. 
In  the  ooial-redlh  are  narrow  passives  Ibr  boata.  Along  the  baaeh  are 
level  tiaata,  but  at  some  distance  the  oonntry  riaee  into  hilli  and 
monntaina  The  islands  are  clothed  even  to  the  vary  anrnmits  of  tbe 
hills  with  treee  loaded  wiUi  fruit.  They  abound  in  pigs,  dogs,  fowls, 
birds,  and  fish ;  and  the  lower  porta  are  oovend  with  extensive  pbnta- 
tions  of  gnavBi^  bananas,  and  other  fruita.  The  Bugoroane  growi 
apoataneouslj  on  the  banks  of  the  rivera.  The  inhabitants  an 
numerous;  tiiey  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  a  dialect  of  that  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

NAVT  BAT,  a  natural  harbonr  lying  between  tbe  Atlantic  coast 
of  New  Qrauada  and  the  island  of  Manaanilla.  The  island,  which  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  mile  broad,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
trees  and  shruba,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  sauthem  extre- 
mity b^acbaimal  of  about  SO  feet  wide  and  about  10  feat  in  depth. 
A  prpjacting  reef  etreteliing  out  ftom  the  rownlaod  at  tbe  norUi- 
osatem  extremity  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  breslcwater.  The  har- 
bour thus  formed  is  aooeasible  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  secure  in  every 
wind,  with  a  depth  of  fl  to  T  fathoms  in  the  middle  and  3  to  1  fathoma 
within  eo  feet  of  the  shore,  uid  capable  of  oontaining  300  aaiL  Navy 
Bay  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway,  which  bom  hence 
to  Oatun  (T  miles)  is  carried  over  a  swamp  supported  on  pilei 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  at  the  western  point  of  the  island. 

Aipinxe/Ui  oity,  founded  iu  18S1,  is  aitiiated  on  tbe  island,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  and  is  now  the  depAt  of  Uie  eastern  side  of 
the  iiitbmas,  instead  of  Chsgrw,  from  which  it  is  distant  T  miles,  and 
which  has  been  since  nearly  altogether  abandoned. 

NAX03,  NAXIA,  one  of  the  larger  Cycladee,  lies  between  36'  tS' 
and  ST°  IS'  N.  lat.,  25°  20'  and  25°  3G'  E.  long.,  to  tbe  east  of  Parea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  bj  a  channel  6  milee  wide.  It  ia  situated 
In  the  middle  of  tha  archipelago,  about  half-way  between  the  ooasts 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  anciently  called  Sttongyle  (Round) 
oocount  of  ila  shape;  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter ;  and  Diony- 
siaa,  from  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  according  to  the  mythi,  was 
brought  up  on  thiai^and.  Its  il  tat  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  been 
Tbracians.  According  to  Herodotus,  tha  Qreek  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
were  lonians  from  Ath'ens  (viii  16).  The  island  waa  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  captured  and  ravaged 
by  tha  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artapbernea  (b.0.  ISO).  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamii  (B.a,  180)  the  Naiians  recovered  thi' 
lodepeodenoe.  After  the  battle  of  Hycale  it  becnma  one  of  tlie  oo 
federate  itatee,  at  tbe  head  of  which  was  Athens  ;  and  it  was  the  first 
of  those  states  that  fell  under  political  subjection  to  Athens. 

In  modem  times  Naioa,  after  the  coaqueat  of  Coostantinople  by 
the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom  founded  by  the  Venetians, 
which  embraced  most  of  tha  other  Cyoladee.    It  was  taken  posesatiot 
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of  by  the  Turks  In  the  leili  century,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
—in  kingdom  of  Qreece. 

Nsios  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cycladea,  and  its  wine  is  much 
esteemed.  It  produces  com,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  most  kinds  of  fruita, 
and  abounds  with  gam&  The  plains  and  valleys  ore  well  supplied 
with  springs,  and  all  travellers  describe  Naios'as  a  very  pleasant 
country.  The  chief  town,  oalled  ffaxia.  is  on  the  waatem  coast  of  tha 
Island,  and  near  it  is  the  harbour,  oalled  Porto  Saline,  on  account  of 
the  sea^olt  which  is  collected  there.  The  castle  of  Naiia,  on  the  hilL 
above  tbe  town,  was  built  by  the  Venetisns,  and  was  the  rosidanoe  of 
the  dukea.  According  to  Thavenot,  the  plant  {Oittm)  wtaiik  prodncea 
ladanum  grows  here,  and  in  his  time  the  subetanoe  was  oolleoted 
from  the  beards  of  tha  goats  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  tha  manner 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  112).  There  are  about  10  villages  and 
many  oouotry-housas  scattered  about  the  island,  tiie  popuUtiou  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  20,000.  There  is  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop, 
with  convents  of  both  churches.  The  northern  part  of  the  ialuid 
oantiuiis  some  mountains,  from  which  came  a  kind  of  marble  oalled 
by  the  Greeks  ophites,  on  account  of  its  being  spotted  like  a  serpent's 
skin,  and  which  was  much  valued.     Emery  is  also  found  there,  which 

considered  of  the  best  kind,  and  eanstitutaa  on  article  of  export. 

Ttiere  was  an  andsnt  el^  of  Sicily  tidied  Jfaxoi,  nortii  of  Catane, 

id  near  tha  site  of  Taormina,  wtuoh  was  foandsd  by  some  dial- 
oidians  teom  Enbcsa.    (Stnbo,  p.  287.) 


NAZARETH.     [Stbia.] 

NAZINQ.     [Ebmk.] 

NEAQB,  LODGH,  Ireland,  a  lake  in  the  provlnoe  of  Ulster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  tbe  county  of  Antrim,  E.  by  Antrim  and  a  amall  part 
of  Down,  8.  by  Armagh,  and  W.  by  Tyrone.  Its  greateet  length 
from  north  to  south  is  IS  milee;  from  east  to  west,  II  miles.  It 
coveia  B8,25S  acres,  or  IM  square  miles.  Tbe  surface  of  the  lake  is 
13  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  tad  its  greatest  depth 
is  about  102  feeL    It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  prindpal  bays  are  Antrim  Bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Bartin's  Bay  on 
the  east  side,  aud  VTashing  Bay  in  the  aouth-weet  In  the  lough  are 
several  very  small  islands ;  on  Banu  IsUnd,  in  Sudy  Bay,  there  ia  an 
sndent  round  tower.  Lough  Neagh  reodves  Uie  Blukwaler,  tha 
Upper  Ban,  the  Six-Mile- Water,  the  Main,  and  the  Moyola.  The  only 
outlet  is  the  Lower  Ban,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-western 
angle,  and,  passing  through  Lough  Beg,  enters  the  ooaon  below  Cole- 
nine.  The  shores  of  tha  lake  are  low  and  Sat,  and  in  some  parte 
marshjy  and  frequentiy  flooded.  The  water  possesses  in  several  parts 
a  petn^dng  quaUb^.  The  petrified  wood  is  manufactured  into  bones; 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  wbite  sand  of  the  shares,  chiefly  cbaloe- 
dony,  are  polished  and  wrought  into  seals  and  necklaoee.  The  char, 
the  pollan  (or  freeh-water  herring),  tha  dolla^am  (a  species  of  trout], 
and  other  fish  are  taken  in  the  lough ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the 
bittern,  the  teal,  and  the  widgeon  ft-equeot  tha  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  poeseeses  several  good  landing-places  and  porta,  and 
is  navigated  by  small  vessels.  It  communicatee  by  one  canal  with 
Lisbum  and  Belfast,  by  another  with  Newry,  and  by  the  river  Blaok- 
water  and  tha  Tyrone  and  Ulster  canals  with  the  Tyrone  coal-field, 
Honsghan,  Clone*,  aud  Lough  Eme.  A  steam-boat  is  employed  on  ' 
it  in  towine  veasels. 

NEAPOLIS.    [ImniA;  NtPLm] 

NEATH,  Qlamorganshire,  South  Wales,  a  market-town,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  Wrough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-LAW  Union  in  the 
parish  of  Neath,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river 
Neath,  in  SI"  10'  N.  lat,  3°  IB'  W,  long.,  distant  SB  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Cardiff,  1S8  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  208  miles 
by  tha  Qreat  Western  and  South  Wales  railways.  Tbe  population  of 
the  borou^  in  1351  waa  S811.  Tha  borough  is  governed  by  1  alder- 
men and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  is  oontributoty 
to  Swanasa  in  returning  one  member  to  tbe  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arobdaaoonry  and  diocese  of  LlandaS  Neath 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
162.817  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  18GI  of  16,171. 

Neath  occupies  the  site  of  the  Rooutn  station  Nidum.  Tha  river 
Neath  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The  atreets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  -There  is  a  commodicna  markeC'houss,  erected 
'    1837.    The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower.     The  Wedeyan 
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libraiy,  and  meohaxucs  insiitate.  Of  the  castle,  part  of  the  walla  and 
a  gateway,  flanked  by  two  towers,  are  yet  standmg.  The  exports  are 
coal,  copper,  iron,  fire-bricks,  oak,  timber,  &e. ;  the  imports  are  copper- 
and  iroii'Ore,  oom,  flour,  foreign  timber,  &c.  There  are  huge  copper-, 
iron-,  and  tin-plate-works.  Machinery  for  smelting  and  mining  opera- 
tions Lb  extensively  made.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  About  a  mile  from  Keath  are  the 
ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

NEBRASKA,  A  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
established  by  Act  of  Congress  1864,  occupies  the  tract  of  unreclaimed 
country  north  of  the  Nebraska  Biver  up  to  42^  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded 
K  by  the  state  of  Iowa,  from  whidi  it  is  divided  by  the  Missouri 
Hiver;  N.  by  the  North-West  territory;  W.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  divides  it  firom  the  Oregon  and  Utah  tcnrritories ;  and  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Ejmsas.  No  definite  statement  of  its  limits  has  been 
published ;  but  the  area  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  together  is  estimated 
by  the  United  States  land-office  at  136,700  square  miles.  No  census 
has  been  taken  of  the  population :  the  civilised  inhabitants  are  very 
few  in  number. 

This  country  and  Kansas  have  hitherto  been  usually  spoke9  of 
together  [Kansas],  and  the  descriptions  published  hove  included  both. 
LU^e  Kansas,  Nebraska  has  on  the  east,  extending  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  extensive  tracts  of  prairie  lands;  on  the  west  a 
broken  and  hilly  country,  rising  into  the  mountainous  tract  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range ;  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  broad 
apparently  irreclaimable  waste,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Great 
American  Desert,  and  the  home  of  numerous  wandering  tribes  of 
Indians.  But  Nebraska  has  a  laiger  share  than  Kansas  of  this  desert 
land,  and  in  other  parts  it  is  believed  a  less  fertile  soil. 

The  Missouri,  as  we  have  said  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the 
only  actual  settlements,  so  far  as  we  know,  yet  made  in  this  territory 
are  on  its  banks.  The  chief  river  belonging  to  the  territory,  and 
that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the  Nebraska,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union,  in  41"  6'  N.  lat.,  101'  21'  W.  long.,  of  two  branches  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  united  stream  flows  in  a  generally  eastern 
direction  to  the  Missouri  into  which  it  falls  about  50  miles  below 
Council  BlufiEs,  and  about  600  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri with  the  Mississippi  It  is  a  very  rapid  shallow  stream,  fordable, 
except  during  floods,  in  almost  every  part ;  and  full  of  islands  covered 
with  cotton  wood,  willows,  and  shiubs,  and  of  shifting  sandy  shoals : 
it  is  thought  to  be  unavailable  for  navigation  by  steam-boats  of  light 
draught  for  more  than  40  miles.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  it 
is  600  yards  wide.  One  of  the  two  main  routes  for  emigrants  to 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  lies  along  this  river  quite  up  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Nebradoi  belonging  to  this 
territory  are  the  Loup  Fork,  Elkhotn,  and  Wood  rivers. 

The  chief  settlement  yet  formed  is  Council  Blu£b  on  the  Missouri, 
which  is  within  this  territory,  though  previous  to  its  organisatioQ 
assigned  to  Iowa,  under  which  state  it  will  be  found  noticed.  It  is  of 
considerable  local  importance  as  the  last  dviUsed  resting  place  of  the 
emigrant  to  the  '  far  west,'  who  here  makes  his  final  arrangements  and 
purchases,  previous  to  entering  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  country.  Council  Blufi  was  established  as  a 
government  Indian  agency  station.  Bellevue,  a  little  lower  down  the 
Missouri,  is  the  only  other  civilised  settlement  in  the  Nebraska  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  a  military  station  for  the  surveillance  of 
the  Indians.  The  chief  tribes  of  Indians  in  Nebraska  are  the  Pawnees, 
Pencils,  Omahas,  Ottoes,  ko.,  but  we  have  no  account  of  their 
numbers  or  condition. 

The  Act  of  Congress  which  erected  Nebraska  into  a  territory,  leaves 
it  open  to  settlement  by  dtisens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aliens 
who  make  the  usual  declaration  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens ; 
and  defers  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  ^e  power  to  determine 
whether  slavery  shall  be  permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory. 

NECKAR-KREIS  (circle  of  the  Necksr),  a  province  in  the  north- 
west of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  E.  by  the  circles  of  Jaxt  and  Danube,  and  S. 
by  that  of  Schwarswald.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  65  miles; 
its  breadth  is  about  86  miles;  its  area  is  1278  square  miles;  and  its 
population  in  1852  was  501,034.  The  province  is  traversed  by  several 
hinges  of  moderately  high  forest-dad  fiills,  which  run  in  a  western  or 
north-western  direction  from  the  Rauhe  Alb,  or  Alps  of  Suabia,  in  the 
east  of  the  kingdom.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Neckar,  which, 
rising  on  the  &den  frontier  in  the  south  of  the  Schwarzwald,  runs  in 
a  general  north-esstem  direction  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  whence  it  flows  northerly  past  Heilbronn,  below  which 
it  turns  to  um  north-west,  crosses  the  territory  of  Baden  till  it  reaches 
that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  of  this  it  forms  the  boundary  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  after  a  course  of  about  170  miles. 
The  Neckar  receives  in  this  province  the  Ens,  the  Kocher,  the  Jaxt, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  streams.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
from  Cannstadt  There  are  several  lakes  and  mineral  springs  in  the 
province.  The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  and  of  the  ouier  rivers 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  hemp, 
wine,  silk,  and  wood.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of  g^ood  breed 
are  numerous.  Railroads  run  from  Stuttgardt  to  Heilbronn,  and 
from  Stuttgardt  to  Ulm  and  Frederikshaf  on  the  Lake  of  Constance 
(from  Ulu)  a  line  nms  east  to  Augsburg)^    From  the  former  line  a 


branch  is  oonstruoted  to  join  the  great  trunk  line  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  at  the  Bruohsal  station,  between  Carlsmhe  and  Heidelbei^ 

[WilBTEHBERO.] 

Townt. — Stuttoabdt.  CAKKSTAiyi.  EsBLiNOEN.  ITstZftronn,  28  miles 
N.  by.  railway  from  Stuttgardt,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  contains  some  good 
buildings,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  church  of  St.-KiliAn« 
the  town-hall,  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  now  used  as 
barracks.  Heilbronn  has  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  and  aboat 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  in  the  maou- 
facture  of  silver  ware,  carpets,  tobacco,  white  lead,  chemical  products, 
gfunshot,  paper,  &c.  The  navigation  of  the  Neckar  below  this  town  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  Wilhrim's  Canal  Ludwigdmrg,  N.  of 
Cannstadt,  a  mile  from  the  left  bsnk  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  6208  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  towo, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  l^e  prettiest  in  Qermany,  has  long  wide 
streets,  mostly  lined  with  trees.  The  principal  building  is  the  former 
royal  palace,  one  of  the  laigest  in  Qermaaj ;  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  pictures  of  the  old  German  and  Fleoush  schools.  The  other  remark- 
able objects  are  the  military  college,  the  lyoeum,  and  the  arsenal 
Woollen  doth,  linen,  calico,  jewellery,  leather,  nails^  and  cannon,  are 
among  its  industrial  products. 

NEEBHAM  MARKET.    [Suffolk.] 

NEELQHERRT,  or  NILQHEBRT,  MOUNTAINa  [HnrDunAS.] 

NEGAPATAM.    [Cabnatio.] 

NEQRO,  RIO.    [Bbazil.] 

NEQROPONT.    [Euboa.] 

NEISSE.    [Ofpsln.] 

NEJD.    [Ababia.] 

NELLORE.    [Cabkatio;  Hhhmtstan.] 

NELSON.    [Zbaland,  New.] 

NELSON  RIVER.    [Hudson's  Bat  TiBBrroBm.] 

NEMOURS.    [Sbinb-gt-Mabkb.] 

NEN,  or  NENE,  RIVER.  [Cambbidobbhibx;  Nobthamptohsbcif.] 

NENAGH,  Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin  and 
Limerick  road,  m  52°  52'  N.  lat,  8**  11'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  24 
miles  N.E.  from  Limerick,  and  95  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  7349,  besides  1948  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Nensgh  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  183,088  acree^  and  a  population  in  1841  of  72,045 ;  in  1851  of 
50,492.  The  town  consists  of  £9ur.  streets  which  contain  some  well 
built  houses,  and  the  place  has  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
parish  church  is  a  pliun  building,  erected  in  1810.  There  are  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists,  a  parochial  Free  school,  three 
National  schools,  the  court-house  and  jail  for  the  North  Biding,  a 
dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse,  and  an  infantry  bsirack.  There  is 
a  weekly  market  for  com  and  cattle.  The  market-day  is  Thursday. 
Nenagh  Round,  a  lofty  and  massive  keep,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  town. 

NENTHEAD.    [Cumbbblakd.] 

NEOT'S,  ST.,  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  s 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St  Neot's,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52''  14'  N.  lat.,  0'  17'  W.  long.,  distant  ^ 
miles  Sb  by  W.  from  Huntingdon,  56  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  514  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  populaUoo 
of  the  town  ui  1851  was  2951.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon  and  diocese  of  Ely.  St.  Neot's  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  SO  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  65,2^*> 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,825. 

At  this  place,  anciently  called  Ainulphsbttxy,  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery was  early  established,  to  which  the  remains  of  Neot,  a  Saxon 
saint,  were  transferred  from  Neotstock,  in  Cornwall  The  town  considU 
of  several  streets,  and  has  a  coooanodious  market-place.  The  lowneas 
of  its  site  exposes  the  town  to  inundations  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  with  six  additional  arches  over  the 
low  ground  on  the  banks.  The  parish  church  is  considered  the  finest 
church  in  the  county.  It  oonsists  of  a  nave,  aislei^  and  chancel,  with 
a  tower  150  feet  high  at  the  west  end.  The  intwior  has  been  vrell 
restored.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapelay  and 
there  are  Free,  National,  and  Infant  schoolSb  A  paper  manufacioxy 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  nuoket  is  held  on  Thursday, 
and  there  are  three  yeariy  fairs. 

NEOT'S,  ST.    rCoBinrALL.] 

NEPACTOS.    rLKPABTO,  Gulf  OF.] 

NEPAUL,  or  NEPAL,  a  principality  situated  withm  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  lies  between  26°  20'  and  80''  40'  N.  lat., 
80°  5'  and  88°  20'  E.  long.  It  has  Tibet  on  the  N.,  the  plains  of 
Hindustan  on  the  S.,  Kumaon  on  the  W.,  and  Sikim  on  the  E.  Th« 
length  east  to  west  is  about  450  miles,  the  breadth  north  to  soutli,  on 
an  average,  is  about  100  miles.  The  area  ia  54,000  square  milea.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1,940,000. 

Nepaul  forms  a  long  and  elevated  valley,  iadosed  by  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  on  the  norl£,  and  by  the  Lama  Dangra  Mountains  on  tbe 
south.  Some  of  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  bordering 
upon  Nepaul  are  the  highest  of  the  range,  one  of  them,  the  Dliawal- 
aghiri,  or  White  Mountam,  attaining  an  devation  of  28|000  feit 
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the  flea»  and  tvro  othen  to  25,000  and  28,000  feet  reepeotiTely.  The 
Lama  Dangxa  Hoimtauu  have  a  general  elevation  of  6000  or  7000 
feet  above  the  aea.  The  valley  of  Nepaol  itself  is  3000  or  4000  feet 
high.  The  Burfitoe  ia  very  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  general  width 
of  the  euHivated  part  ia  not  more  than  SO  or  40  milea.  It  includes  at 
the  east  end  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges^  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Tarai,  or  swamp,  but  is  of  a  much  better  kind  than  that 
which  is  south  of  Bootan,  and  belongs  to  Bengal :  the  prodocts  are 
timber,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  elephants. 
The  principal  object  of  cultivation  in  Nepaul  ia  rice,  but  maiae, 
whea^  barley,  sugar^aine,  cotton,  madder,  and  legumes^  are  also 
grown* 

The  streams  in  Nepaul  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  Hvers 
are^the  Coosy  in  the  east»  which  reaches  the  Qangea  about  20  nules 
below  Boglapoor;  the  Qunduek  in  the  oentre^  which  falls  into  the 
Ganges  neany  opposite  to  Fatna,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Qogra 
in  the  west.  The  tributaries  of  the  Coosy  and  Ounduok  are  numerous^ 
and  some  of  them  large. 

Nepaul  contains  several  considerable  towns,  which  owe  their  origin  or 
prosperity  to  the  ootmtry  being  the  thoroughfare  between  the  table-land 
of  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  the  Ganges^  Other  towns  owe  their  prosperity 
to  the  fertility  of  the  dirtrict  in  which  they  are  situated.  Tins  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the  capital,  Kkatmandu,  which  standa  in  a  plain 
about  20  miles  long  by  16  miles  wide,  environed  by  mountains  which 
rise  from  8000  to  4000  feet  above  it  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  streets  are  long,  narrow,  well  drained,  and  tolerably 
dean.  The  same  plam  contains  two  other  large  towns,  Lalita 
Patan  and  Bhatgong,  which  are  Newar  towns,  and  are  falling  into 
decay.  Ehatmandu  has  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  contains 
many  temples.  Noaeote,  another  large  town,  about  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Elhatmandu,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  the  roads  into  Tibet,  along  the  course  of  an  affluent  of  the  Trisul 
Ganga,  and  over  the  pass  of  Kheru. 

liie  population  of  Nepaul  consists  of  several  tribes,  some  of  whom 
are  Buddhists,  and  appear  to  be  of  Mongol  origin ;  others  seem  to  be 
of  Hindoo  origin,  and  adhere  to  Brahmanism.  The  ruling  tribe  are 
Ghorkas,  and  belong  to  the  latter  class ;  the  next  most  important  are 
Newars,  who,  until  1716,  supplied  the  sovereigns  of  the  state  until 
subdued  by  the  Ghorkas.  The  Newar  tribe  now  presents  the  best 
artisans  and  cultivators,  while  the  Ghorkas  form  the  soldiery.  In  1814 
the  Nepaulese  commenced  a  war  with  the  English,  which  was  termi- 
nated in  1816,  when  all  the  countries  between  the  SuUej  and  Kali 
rivers  were  ceded  by  them  to  the  British,  and  the  territories  of  the 
raja  of  Sikim,  which  they  had  occupied,  were  evacuated.  In  1850 
the  raja  of  Nepaul  sent  his  prime-minister  as  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  he  landed  at  Southampton 
May  25,  and  left  London  on  his  return  August  20.  In  1854  another 
expedition  was  preparing  against  Tibet. 

Nepaul  is  not  imder  British  protection,  but  the  raja  is  umied  by 
treaty  to  the  British  government,  whoso  decisions  he  is  bound  to  follow 
in  certain  cases. 

N£rAC.    [LoT-ST-GABOirins.1 

NERBUDDA.    [Hindustan.] 

NERESHEIM.    [Jaxt.] 

N&RI&-LES-BAINS.    [Alueb.] 

NERTSCHINSK.    [Sibbaia.] 

NERVL    [Gmoa.] 

NESHIN.    [CzBBNiaoF.j 

NESS,   LOCH.     [INVEBNEBB^HIBB.] 

NESTON,  GREAT.    [Cheshi&s.] 

NETHERBIJRY.    [Dobsex8HIBE.J 

NETHERLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  the  north-west  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  consists  of  the  territory  of  tiie  republic  of  tlxe  Seven 
United  Provinces,  the  duchy  of  Lunburg,  and  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxemburg^  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  possesses,  with  the 
titie  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  ia 
aituated  between  SO'*  44'  and  SS*"  34'  N.  lat,  8''  80'  and  7**  10'  E.  long., 
and  is  bounded  E.  by  Germanv,  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  and  S. 
by  Belgium.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,567  square  miles.  The 
population,  on  the  1st  of  January  1839  was  2,583,271 ;  on  tiie  81st  of 
December  1853  it  amounted  to  3,203,232.  The  area  and  population 
are  distributed  over  11  provinces  as  follows : — 


ProTinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

ropulation. 

North  Brabant 
Guelderland        .        .    , 
North  Holland 
South  Holland     .        .    , 
Zealand  .        .        •        , 
Utrecht       .        .        •    . 
Friesland         •        • 
Ovcryaael    .        •        •    , 
Groningen       •        • 
Drentho      .        •        •    , 
Limburg 

1976-2 
1U62-0 

9M-0 
11G9-6 

G70-« 

534-2 
12G0-9 
1280*8 

882-5 
1027-0 

848-5 

405,525 
887,423 
514,755 
591,493 
165,075 
155,324 
259,508 
227,683 
197,101 
87,944 
211,401 

Total    . 

12,567-1 

3,203,232 

If  to  tiiese  nimtbers  be  added  respectively  986  square  nules  and 
19i,619  inhabitants,  for  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  total 
extent  of  the  European  territory  subject  to  the  king  of  the  Nethert 
lands  Ib  13,558  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  3,397,851.  Of 
the  number  about  60,000  are  Jews;  about  50  Greeks  and  Arme* 
nians;  and  the  rsat  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  11 
to  7. 

Face  qf  the  ComUry;  SoU;  CZimote.— The  Netherlands  are  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are  not  separated  from 
Germany  on  the  north-east  by  any  natural  boundaries.  The  provinces 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  to 
the  north  of  them,  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland,  Friesland^ 
Groningen,  Dronthe^  and  Overyssel,  aro  indeed  most  appropriately 
called  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  the  Lowlanda  They  form  one  unbroken 
flat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without  forests  or  running  waters,  they 
lie  in  part  even  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  against  the  inroads  of  which 
they  aro  protected  partiy  by  immense  dykes,  and  partiy  by  sandhills,* 
or '  dunes,'  from  80  to  180  feet  high,  which  have  been  cast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  protect  it  against  the 
element  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Nothing  osn  be  moro  dreary 
than  this  ocean  of  sand ;  it  is  a  perfect  image  of  aridity  and  barron- 
ness ;  some  broom  scarcely  green,  some  stunted  shrubs  growing  at 
intervals  in  the  hollows,  whero  they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  alone 
interrupt  this  dreary  solitude.  From  the  Helder  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  a  distance  of  75  nules,  these  gloomy  though  protecting  deserts 
every  whero  extend  between  tiie  cultivated  countiy  and  the  sea.  The 
land  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  consisting  of  moor  and  mud,  is 
traversed  by  numberless  canals,  which  aro  absolutely  necessary  to  drain 
it  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation.  The  labour  is  amply  rewarded, 
for  the  land  is  extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
The  lowest  parts  aro  called  polders.  When  a  marsh  ia  to  be  drained, 
it  is  first  inoloaed  with  a  rampart^  or  dyke,  to  prevent  any  water  from 
flowing  into  it  Wiudoiills  aro  then  erected  on  tiie  edge  of  the  dyke^ 
each  of  which  works  a  pump.  As  the  mills  raise  the  water  it  is  dis- 
charged into  a  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sea  or  to  same  inland 
piece  of  water.  But  in  general  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  at 
once ;  whero  the  marshes  aro  too  deep  below  the  surrounding  country, 
two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  canals  are  made  at  different  levels, 
risbg  by  degrees  to  the  upper  canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates. 
All  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy  soil,  which  is  gene- 
rally used  for  pasturage,  but  in  some  places  produces  rich  crops 
of  com.  The  eastern  provinces  nearest  to  Germany  contain  many 
meres  and  marshes,  and  especially  the  great  series  of  turf  moors 
which  extend  from  the  mouui  of  the  Schelde  eastward  to  the  Haas, 
aod  thero  join  the  great  morass  called  the  Peel,  on  the  east  fh)ntier 
of  North  Brabant^  which  is  10  leagues  long  and  from  1  to  8  lesgues 
broad. 

This  msrshy  country,  which  is  so  wholly  artificial  that  it  has  justiy 
been  said  '  the  Dutch  built  Holland,'  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  the 
naost  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous  in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  in  so  small  a  compass,  such  a  number  of 
large  and  well-built  villages,  towns,  and  dties.  The  atmosphere  in 
these  low  tracts  is  for  the  most  part  damp,  thick,  and  heavy ;  fogs 
and  storms  are  very  frequent;  but  both  the  heat  and  the  cold  are 
more  moderate  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  climate  is  imhMlthy, 
especially  for  foreigners.  The  want  of  good  spring  water  is  very 
sensibly  felt.  The  climate  is  more  healthy  in  the  eastern  provinces^ 
which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  contain  some  small  hills,  which 
the  inhabitants  dignify  with  the  name  of  mountainsi 

^ayr,  Jiiven,  Oanale,  and  XaJbea— The  whole  coast,  which  is  much 
broken  and  indented  with  considerable  bays,  luge  inlets  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  would  measure  near  500  miles.  The 
North  Sea,  which  borders  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  from  the 
frontier  of  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  great  physical  revolutions  in  the-  maritime  provinces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  revolutions  have  been  the  retreat  and 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rhine. 
The  whole  country  probably  once  belonged  to  the  ocean,  but  the 
oldest  accounts  that  we  possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extenai've 
than  at  present  The  Tssel,  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  50  miles  to  the  sea. 
That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent^  has  been  covered  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  only  remains  of  the  continent  being 
the  islands  of  Texel,  Ylieland,  Schelling,  and  Ameland,  which  lie  in  a 
curved  line,  convex  towards  the  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyde^Zee.  This  ixiland  sea,  which  is  inclosed  by 
the  islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Over* 
yssel,  and  FriesUmd,  resembles  a  great  lake :  it  is  80  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  fh>m  20  to  30  and  40  miles. 
On  account  of  its  great  extent,  the  navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather  for  small  vessels,  which  however  cross  it  from  South  Holland 
to  Friesland  rather  than  go  all  round  the  coast  The  entrances 
between  the  islands  being  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  derives  infinite  benefits  from  that  noble  work  the 
Helder,  or  North  Holland  CanaL  The  Lauwer-Zee,  between  Friesland 
and  Groningen,  and  the  Dollart,  between  Gromngen  and  the  G^man 
province  of  East  Friesland,  were  formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the 
sea  in  the  13th  century;  and  so  late  as  the  15th  century  a  great  salt- 
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wster  lake^  enUed  the  Bias-Bosch,  mm  mddeiily  formed  to  the  Bouth- 
6Mt  of  Dort^  bjr  the  sea  bontiiig  through  a  dam  and  orerwhekniiig 
72  TiUngee,  with  100,000  inhabitaota.     [Bibbbosoh.] 

The  principal  river  is  the  Bhihb,  mioh,  coming  from  Qermany, 
eoten  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  where  it  is  2S00  feet  broad ;  but  in 
traverdng  this  countiy  it  is  divided  into  three  arms,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  sea  even  loses  its  venerable  name.  Soon  after  crosnng 
the  frontier  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  laiger  and  left  arm 
forming  the  WaaL  The  right  or  northern  arm  flows  to  Amheim, 
where  it  again  divides  into  two  branches ;  one,  ealled  the  Yseel,  flows 
northward  to  the  Zuyder-Zee;  the  other  runs  to  Wijk,  where  it 
agsin  divides  into  two  streams,  the  Iscger,  called  the  Leek,  joining 
the  Waal  above  Botterdam,  and  the  smaller,  now  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  river,  passing  by  Utrecht  to  Leyden  and  the  seiu  Till  the 
begmning  of  the  19th  century,  this  branch  was  lost  in  the  sand,  the 
mouth  Mng  completely  choked  up  since  aj).  840 ;  works  were  com- 
menced by  Louis  Bonaparte  to  reH>pen  this  mouth  of  the  river  near 
Eatwyck,  and  the  operation  was  happily  completed  in  1807.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are— the  Maas,  or  Meusb,  which  comes  from  Belgium 
and  joins  Uie  Waal  at  the  fort  of  St-Andrfes ;  and  the  Sghsldb,  which, 
likewise  coming  frx>m  Belgium,  enters  Holland  below  Antwerp,  and 
divides  into  two  arms,  tlie  East  and  the  West  Schelde;  the  West 
Schelde  faUs  into  the  ocean  at  Flushing,  and  the  East  Schelde  between 
the  Ziealand  Islands  of  Schonwen  and  North  Beveland.  Of  the  canals 
the  most  important  ii  the  North  or  Holder  CanaL  [Holland, 
North.]  The  greatest  lake^  that  of  Haarlem,  has  been  recently 
drained  br  the  action  of  steam-enginei^  and  ite  area  converted  into 
polders.    [Haablsic.] 


The  railway  system  of  the  Netherlands  comprises  a  line  running 
from  Botterdam  through  the  Hague^  L^den,  and  Haarlem  to 
Amsterdam ;  a  seoond  Une  joining  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht^  and  con- 
tinned  eastward  to  Amhem  near  the  Prussian  frontier ;  and  a  line 
connecting  Botterdam  with  Antwerp^  thus  uniting  the  great  Dutch 
conmiercial  cities  with  the  general  railway  system  3[  Europe.  Electro- 
telegraphic  wires  are  laid  along  all  these  lines. 

Naimal  Produetiont, — ^The  horses  are  a  lai^ge  strong  breed,  well 
adapted  for  draught  and  for  heavy  cavalry,  but  like  idl  horses  bred 
in  a  damp  soft  soil,  they  have  tender  foot  The  horned-cattle  are 
mostly  remarkable  for  their  aice  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about  a 
million.  Vast  numbers  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark  and  Germany 
are  fattened  in  the  rich  pastures  of  North  Holland.  There  are  about 
700,000  sheep.  The  swine  are  of  the  Qerman  breed,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  provinces  next  to  Qermany.  The  only  kind  of  game 
is  the  hare,  and  even  that  is  rare ;  wild-rabbite  however  are  very 
numerous  among  the  sand-hills.  Domestic  poultry  is  pleutifuL  There 
are  wOd  geese  and  ducks,  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  plovers.  This  is 
the  paradise  of  storks,  it  bcdng  considered  a  great  offence  to  kill  one. 
Accordingly  they  build  their  neste  on  the  house-tops^  and  walk  about 
immolestod  and  unconcerned.  Fish  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  rivers ;  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Doggerbank  and  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery  are  Tery  productive.  But  the  herring  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  formerly  a  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Dutch,  has  greatly  declined.  In  1601  there  were  1600  ressels 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery ;  in  the  years  from  1796  to  1807  and 
1808  there  were  only  30  vessels ;  but  the  number  has  since  greatly 
increased.  In  1842  the  Dutdi  fisheries  employed  1603  vessels,  worked 
by  8860  men.  The  avenge  annual  produce  then  amounted  to  40,000 
tons  of  salt-herxings;  10,000,000  herrings  for  smoking  or  drying ;  and 
10,000  tons  of  sJt-fish.  The  gross  value  of  the  produce  was  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000  florins,  or  833,3881,  a  sum,  which,  taking  into 
account  the  capital  employed  in  the  ships,  &o.  amounting  to  864,4101, 
and  to  the  yearly  expenditure  of  about  814,4161,  leaves  but  a  small 
marsin  for  profit.  The  Duteh  carry  on  a  laige  trade  in  eels  with 
London ;  the  eels  are  kept  alive  in  wells  on  bowd  the  schuvte  (as  the 
vessels  are  called).  The  vessels  generally  remain  at  Erith,  and  the 
fish  are  sent  up  by  lighters  in  eel-boxes. 

Sufficient  com  for  home  consumption  is  not  raised ;  hemp  and  fiax 
are  erown  in  great  abundance. 

Tnere  are  no  minerals,  except  a  little  bog-iron  in  Overyssel  and 
Guelderland :  there  are  brick-earth  and  pottors'-day  in  most  of  the 

grovinces.  FuUen'-earth  (but  mixed  with  too  much  sand)  is  got 
I  pret^  considerable  quantities  about  Tilburg;  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  turf  are  dug  in  Holland  and  Friesland :  some  seanutlt^  but  in 
small  quantities,  is  made  oo  the  ooasto  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 

^ooe,— The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  properly 
begins  with  Bruges  in  Flanders,  in  the  14th  century.  From  Bruges 
the  trade  was  for  the  most  nart  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  to  Antwerp,  which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the 
world.  But  the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  after  the  memorable  siege  in  1686  drove  the  wealthiest  inhabit- 
ante  to  the  northern  provinces,  especially  to  Amsterdam.  The  new 
republic  of  the  'Seven  United  Provinces,'  founded  on  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  became  a  sure  asylum  for  the  oppressed, 
while  religious  dissentions  and  persecutions  prevailed  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Poor  as  the  countrr  then  was  in  natural  resources^ 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  rapidly  increasing  population  employ- 
ment beyond  the  seas.  The  republicans,  who  were  at  first  driven  by 
necessity  to  become  bold  corsaii-s  against  the  Spanish  squadrons,  soon 


became  exoeUent  and  intrepid  seamen,  and  eni 
merchants.  The  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Cadis,  and  Lisbon  fell  into 
their  hands^  and  thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  United 
Fkovinces  became  the  first  conmiercial  state  and  the  greatest  msritioM 
power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  Amaterdam  acquired  an  tmpardl- 
leled  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Esst  India  Company,  founded  in 
1602,  wiUi  a  capital  of  only  6,600,000  florins^  conqumd  kingdomi 
and  islands  in  Asia.  With  200  ships  it  txaded  with  China  and  Japan;  it 
alone  furnished  Europe  with  the  costly  productions  of  the  Spice  Islands; 
the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  Bsst  passed  only  through 
ite  handsL  The  prosperity  of  Amsterdam  remained  almost  unimpaired 
till  towards  the  laUer  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Frenck 
revoldtaon  in  1796  gave  it  a  &tal  Uow,  and  ite  rival,  London,  becama 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  Beduoed  to  the  condition  of  a 
vassal  and  afterwards  of  a  province  of  France  and  consequentij 
engaged  in  a  constant  war  with  England,  Holland  lost  ite  ships,  ite 
colonies^  ite  commerce,  and  ite  public  oradit.  After  reoovering  iu 
independence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  F^:ench  in  1818,  the  commerce 
of  Holland  revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  is  still  below  lt« 
former  magnitude.    During  the  union  of  the  northern  and  southen 

Srovinoesy  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands,  both 
[olland  and  Belgium  flourished.  Holland  indeed  lost  the  ooloniea  of 
Berbioe,  Demerara»  and  Essequibo,  with  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  sad 
Ceylon.  The  very  profiteble  contraband  trade  formeriy  carried  os 
with  Spanish  America  has  also  been  destroyed,  since  thoee  (dolonm 
declared  themselves  independentb  The  trade  with  India  haa  undo^ 
gone  a  great  change^  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the  Cape  and  Ceylon,  bat 
by  the  fall  of  the  East  India  company  and  the  throwing  open  of  th» 
East  India  trade  to  all  the  subjecte  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  thit 
to  the  Holuocas  and  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand  the  improved 
administration  of  Java  has  leid  to  a  vast  increase  of  the  productaons  d 
that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profiteble  channels  hsTe  been  opened 
to  Dutch  commerce  in  Bracil,  Cuba,  and  Haiti  The  roTolt  of  the 
southern  provinces  in  1880  was  a  great  check  to  the  progress  of  ooot- 
meroe;  yet  it  continued  to  improve  even  during  that  period,  and  b«i 
again  become  rery  flourishing:  In  recent  times,  especially  since  1S4«, 
the  city  of  Botterdam  has  obtained  a  preponderating  share  in  tbe 
shipping  and  foreign  commeroe  of  the  Netherlands ;  b^ore  thAt  date 
Amsterdam  was  the  leading  commerdal  <atj  as  it  stUl  is  in  aU  bankicg 
and  exchange  transactions. 

Oommeroe, — The  Dutch  import  from  and  export  to  all  the  grot 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  total  value  of  tho  importi, 
according  to  official  returns  in  1861  and  1862  respectiTely,  mi 
803,998,224  and  322,719,669  Dutch  florins.  The  total  value  of  Uie 
exporte  in  the  same  years  amounted  to  242,744,806  and  272,484,6Ji 
florins  respectively.  The  following  teble  shows  the  coantiiee  mosi 
weightily  concerned  in  Dutch  commerce,  the  numbers  expressing  tke 
official  value  (in  florins)  of  the  importe  from,  and  the  exports  to,  e^d 
oountiy  in  1862 ; — 


Countries.                       1  '      Imports. 

* 

Belgium         .        •        • 
France        •        .        •        • 
Great  Britaia          •        • 

Java 

United  States         •        • 
Norway      .        •        •        • 

BuMia        .        •        •        • 
Sardinia                  .        • 

16,5  >7,060 
17,8  0,992 

76,816,357 
9,885,778 
4,548.059 
1,618,608 

18,867,788 

840,046 

4,878,858 

53,502,648 
S,723,lll 
3,212,018 
3,503,284 
8,214,861 
5,100,244 
5,936,917 
1,438,975 
1,943,665 

24,565,385 

10,311,122 

61,022,444 

18,858,592 

5,593,474 

757,224 

8,731,987 

5,182,174 

3,291,697 

1  467  lis 

German  ZoUverein          • 
Turkey  and  Grcice      •        • 
Denmark                .        • 
China         .        •        .        • 

Hanover  and  Oldenbarg 
Canaries         •        •        • 
Naples        •        •        •        • 
Cuba      .... 

111,745,569 
5,659,274 
1,376,997 
4,371 
7,580,478 
2,314,792 
216,769 
3,673,612 
217,915 

I 

The  ezporte  consist  of  colonial  produce  from  the  East  and  We« 
Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  tea»  slllu^  and  other  articles  from  Chi» 
and  Japan ;  tiSie  productions  of  the  home  countiy,  butter,  *^he^ae,  <Ut, 
hemp,  and  com ;  tebacco,  madder,  flower-roots,  oattlo,  stud  horses; 
the  produce  of  their  fisheiiee^  especially^  herringa,  and  of  tlieir  dist3p 
lories  and  manufactories.  The  chief  articles  of  miportation  are  ocb:% 
salt,  wine,  timber  in  very  laige  quantities,  partly  from  N'orway  asl 
partly  from  Germany,  whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine  ;  atuu^ 
such  as  blocks  of  granite  from  Norway  for  the  dykes,  and  freest* 
for  building ;  marble ;  and  various  manufactured  goods :  b 
colonial  pr^uoe  of  every  kind  from  Asisi  Afrios,  and  the  ^V 
Indies. 

MofM^cutwret, — The  prindpsl  manufactures  are  linen^   'wooll 
silks,  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco-pipes,  gin  or  hoUanda  (dUtiLi 
in  vast  quantities  at  Schiedam  and  Delft),  cotton  manofrustcurea,  Jt;« 
lery,  and  numerous  other  articles,  which  will  be  found  enumer&ted 
the  articles  on  the  chief  towns  end  on  the  provinces. 

RUigUmu — The  established  religion  is  Calviniun;  but  other  reii^l 
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are  tolerated.  The  Calviniat  and  Lutheran  Churches  have  each  their 
own  synod.  The  Protestant  cleiigy  have  a  support  from  the  state :  the 
amount  allotted  to  them  in  the  budget  of  1854  amounted  to  1,677,906 
fiorinsL  The  Catholics,  perhaps  the  largest  united  religious  body  in 
the  state,  received  in  the  same  year  for  the  support  of  their  worship 
573,329  florins.  A  bull  of  the  Pope,  dated  March  4th  1853,  established 
a  hierarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  an  arch- 
bishop (Utrecht),  and  four  sufiQragans  (Haerlem,  Bols-le-Duo,  Breda, 
and  Ruremonde). 

Education  is  very  generally  difiused  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Besides  the  pariah  schools,  under  the  protection  of  the  government, 
private  boarding-schools  are  numerous.  For  the  higher  branches  there 
are  seminaries  called  royal  schools,  where  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  are  taught :  of  these 
there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are  those  of  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  first  of  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe.  There  are  likewise  schools  for  particular 
branches  of  education,  such  as  military  and  naval  schools. 

Conttitutum. — ^According  to  the  constitution;  which  was  promulgated 
by  a  royal  ordinance  August  24,  1815,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  and  in  default  of  male  descendants  in  the  female  line.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  is  inviolable, 
hia  minist^  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  king 
and  the  states-general,  consisting  of  two  chambers  :  the  members  of 
the  first  cham^r  are  appointed  by  the  king  for  life;  the  second 
chamber  is  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  one-third  of  the 
members  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  they  may  be  re-elected. 
All  new  laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
sittings  of  the  second  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those  of  the 
first  are  not  Each  province  has  its  own  provincial  assembly, 
which  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as  the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  worship  and  charitable  institutions,  the  care  of 
t]ie  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  second 
chamber. 

Finances, — In  the^  budget  of  1854  the  revenue  is  estimated  at 
71,833,752  florins;  the  expenditure  at  70,703,711  florins.  The  total 
amount  of  the  public  debt  m  1854  was  1,200,988,330  florins,  the 
interest  payable  on  which  within  the  year  was  35,123,122  florins.  The 
receipts  from  the  East  India  possessions,  including  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  colonial  produce,  was  estimated  at  69,942,791  florins  in  1852 ; 
the  whole  of  this  sum,  it  is  stated,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  colonial 
administration  and  expenses  in  the  mother  country.  The  revenue  of 
Dutch  Guyana  amounted  to  1,006,150  florins,  and  the  expenses  to  the 
same  sum.  The  revenue  obtaineid  from  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea  does  not  pay  the  expenditure  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  colonies. 

Army  and  Navy, — The  army  in  1854  consisted  of  8  regiments  of  the 
line ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs ;  4  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  1  of  mounted  chasseurs ;  1  regiment  of  field  artillery,  8  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery;  with  a  corps  of  pontoneers 
and  a  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners ;  the  whole  force  numbering 
57,959,  including  1669  officers. 

The  navy  in  July  1854  comprised  2  ships  of  eighty-four  guns; 
3  seventy-fours ;  5  first-dass  frigates  (one  of  them  a  screw),  with  fifty- 
four  to  sixty  gpins  each ;  8  second-class  frigates,  of  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
four  guns ;  12  corvettes  (two  propelled  by  screw) ;  20  sloops  (one  of 
them  a  screw) ;  21  war  steamers ;  2  frigates  and  1  corvette  for  port 
duty,  carrying  together  one  hundred  guns ;  2  armed  transports ;  and 
49  gun-boats  :  all  manned  by  6760  men  (580  of  whom  are  East  Indians), 
and  carrying  altogether  2174  guns. 

CoLonicB, — The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies 
comprise  the  islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts  of  Borneo ;  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
Bancs,  Billiton,  Menado,  Temate,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Timor,  &a,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  612,000  square  miles,  and  12,006,700  inhabitants. 

The  West  India  colonies  comprise  Dutch  Guyana,  Curasao,  Bon- 
aire, Aruba,  St  Eustache,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  total  area  of 
59,880  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  76,500. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Africa  are  estimated  at  10,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  100,000. 

History, — Julius  Csesar,  in  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  Northern 
Qaul,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  called  Batavi,  and  considered  as  belonging  to 
Germany.  They  were  engaged  in  many  wars,  either  with  the  Romans 
or  as  their  allies.  We  afterwards  find  them  partly  as  trading,  partly 
OS  seafaring  people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  5th  century  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  BelgSQ,  were  conquered  by  the  Franks,  but  the  Frieslanders 
not  till  the  7th  centuiy.  At  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843,  Batavia  and 
Friesland  were  incorporated  with  the  newly-created  kingdom  of  Ger* 
Diany,  of  which  Ludwig  (that  is,  Lewis),  sumamed  the  Gkrman,  was 
the  first  king,  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  made 
themselves  independent.  From  the  year  1000  to  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  the  countxy  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties,  and  imperial 
cities.  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  and  extended  its  temporal  power 
over  Groningen  and  Overyssel.  Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of 
Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become 
0abject  in  1383  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Burgundy,  the 
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latter  made  itself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  laAt  duke  of  Burgundy,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the 
Swiss ;  and  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  Maria  marrying  Mftyimilinw^ 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  duke  of  Austria  and  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  V.,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in 
1548,  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  with  Spain ;  they  however 
retained  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Buxgundy,  and  were  attached  to 
the  German  empire.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  Protestant 
religion  began  to  spread  in  these  provinces,  though  grievously 
oppressed,  for  the  number  of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put 
to^  death  in  his  reign  as  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands. 
His  son  and  successor  Philip  II.  introduced  the  inquisition,  and  carried 
on  religious  persecution  with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  The  patience 
of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  rose  in  open  rebellion,  whi<^ 
the  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  Alba  could  not  quell.  Most  of 
the  other  provinces  concluded  with  Holland  and  Zealand  the  Con- 
vention of  Ghent  in  1576,  and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Union  of  Brussels.  But  the  consummate  abilities 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  soutiiem  pro- 
vinces under  the  authority  of  Spain.  In  1579  the  five  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderluid,  and  Friesland  concluded  the 
celebrated  Union  of  Utrecht,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Spain.  They  were  joined  in  1580  by  Overyssel  On  the 
26th  of  July  1581  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  being 
joined  in  1594  by  Groningen,  formed  the  celebrated  republic  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  which  was  afterwards  generally  called  Hollandy 
from  that  province,  which  exceeded  the  others  in  extent,  population, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Though  Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  conclude  in 
1609  a  thirteen  yei^'  truce,  called  the  Peace  of  Antwerp,  and  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  provinces  was  recognised  by  all  the  European  powers 
except  Spain,  it  was  not  fully  secured  till  the  peace  of  Miinster,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  1648.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  fVance  and  England,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
Holland  was  weakened  by  these  efibrts,  while  republican  jealousy  of 
the  attempts  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  increase  its  authority  sowed 
the  seeds  of  partyrage  and  civil  war.  In  1747  the  house  of  Orange 
triumphed,  and  WilUam  IV.  obtained  the  hereditary  dignity  of 
stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.  In  1786  the  republicans  again 
raised  their  heads,  but  the  wife  of  the  stadtholder  William  V.,  who 
was  sister  to  Frederick  William  IL,  king  of  Prussia,  having  been  insulted 
by  some  violent  patriots,  applied  to  her  brother,  who  sent  a  Prussian 
army  of  25,000  men  to  avenge  the  indignity  she  had  received,  and 
secure  the  rights  of  her  husband.  The  patriots  resisted  in  vain ;  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  confirmed  and  enlarged,  and  a 
close  alliance  concluded  between  the  republic  and  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia.  In  1794  the  republican  or  anti-Orange  party,  encouraged  by 
the  approach  of  the  victorious  armies  of  France,  again  rose.  Pichegra 
easily  conquered  Holland,  being  favoured  by  the  severe  winter  and  by 
the  popular  party ;  and  the  stadtholder,  with  his  family,  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  England  The  provinces  were  now  oiganised  ander  the  title 
of  the  Batavian  Republia  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  change 
was  war  with  England,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  their  fleets,  the 
destruction  of  their  trade,  and  the  loss  of  their  colonies,  to  all  which 
evils  were  added  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their  French  allies,  who 
also  changed  several  times  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  In  1806 
it  was  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  his  brother 
Louis,  who  studied  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  lost  the  fnend-* 
ship  of  his  brother  by  his  too  great  liberality,  and  unexpectedly 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1810.  Napoleoi^  however  refused  to  recognise  his  brother^s 
arrangement,  and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  the  French  empire, 
with  which  it  remained  united  till  November,  1818,  when  the  people, 
encouraged  by  the  disasters  of  the  French,  rose  and  expelled  them 
from  the.  country,  and  recalled  the  Orange  family.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  governed  the  country  by  the  titie  of  '  Sovereign  Prince'  till 
1815,  when  the  seven  northern  and  the  ten  southern  provinces,  after  a 
separation  of  200  years,  were  again  united  by  the  name  of  the  Ungdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  union  continued  for  fifteen  years.  In  1830 
the  Belgians  revolted  from  their  allegiance^  and  became  an  independent 
state.    [Belgium.]     [See  Sufflement.] 

NEU-BRANDENBURG.    [Meoklenbubo  Stkblits.] 

NEUBOURG.    [EUBB.] 

NEUBURG,  a  well-built  town  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Suabia,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
33  miles  N.N.E.  from  Augsburg,  and  opposite  to  an  island  which  is 
connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  laige  handsome  palace,  which  contains  the  great  hall,  with  a 
collection  of  ancient  armour ;  a  college,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits;  a  rich  library,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  gymnasium, 
extensive  barracks,  the  church  of  SI4  Peter,  two  other  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  asyltmi.  Neuburg  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  Ihe  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  and  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  7000  in  number,  have  considerable  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  and  a  flourishing 
trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  royal  country-seats  of  Grunau 
and  Petselheim,  the  royal  stud  at  Rothenfeld,  and,  near  the  village  of 
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Unterbansen,  the  monament  erected  in  hoDOur  of  Latour  d' Auvergne, 
'*  the  first  grenadier  of  the  French  army/'  who  was  killed  here  by  an 
Austrian  lancer  on  the  27th  of  June  1800.  Neuburg  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  palsgrave,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  principality 
of  Neubuii;. 

NEUFCHATEAU.    [Vosqbs.] 

NEUFCHAtEL.    [Aisne;  Seinb  Inf^rikxths.] 

NEUFCHATEL  (generally  written  Neuch/Ud,  but  called  Neuenlmrg 
by  the  (Germans),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains,  which  hero  form  several  parallel  narrow  ridges  running  in  the 
direction  of  north-east  to  south-west^  and  separated  by  elevated  longi- 
tudinal  valleys.  The  greatest  length  of  the  canton  is  about  31  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  13  miles.  The  area  is  250  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  France,  S.  by  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  B,  by  the  Lake  of 
Keufch&tel,  and  N.  by  the  Oanton  of  Bern.  The  canton  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  regions : — 1,  the  '  Vignobles,'  being  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  the  level  of  which  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lower  hills 
which  rise  immediately  above,  and  are  planted  chiefly  with  vines ;  2, 
the  'Vallon,'  or  the  two  valleys,  Val  de  Travers  and  Val  de  Ruz, 
which  run  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  the  Jura,  and  rise  from 
2000  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea';  they  produce  com,  hay,  pulse,  and 
fruits ;  3,  the  '  Montngnes,'  or  highlands  of  the  Jura,  nearer  to  France, 
consisting  of  some  naked  and  some  wooded  ridges,  with  high  bleak 
▼alleys  intervening,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  La  Chauz  de 
Fond,  Lode,  Chauz  du  Milieu,  La  Brevine,  and  La  Sagne.  The 
canton  does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  for  its  population ;  the  defi- 
ciency is  made  up  by  importations  from  Bern  and  Basle.  The 
products  are  chiefly  cheese,  wine,  cattle,  barley,  and  timber. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  March  1850  was  70,753,  of  whom 
5670  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  different  sects.  Of 
the  population  about  18,000  are  employed  in  watchmaking  in  the 
towns  and  country  districts ;  watches  aro  exported  in  large  numbers 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Other  manufactures  are  cotton 
fabrics  for  export,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  The  women,  espe- 
cially in  the  Val  de  Travers,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French. 

Neufchdtd,  the  capital,  is  built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  and 
partly  on  two  hills  divided  by  the  Hver  Seyon,  which  comes  from  the 
Val  de  Ruz.  It  contained  12,846  inhabitants  in  1850.  On  one  of  the 
two  hills  is  the  castle,  which  ^as  built  in  the  13th  century,  and  near 
it  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  coi^ tains 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Keufch&tel.  In  the  lower  town 
are  the  town-hall,  the  burgesses'  hospital,  the  orphan  asylum,  the 
Fourtales  hospital,  and  a  fine  college,  which  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  lower  town,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  when  seen 
from  the  lake. 

Among  the  other  places  the  following  are  worthy  of  notioe : — Cfkaux' 
de-FondSf  a  large  scattered  town  resembling  an  assemblage  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  is  10  miles  N.  from  Neufcb&tel,  and  at  the  census  of  1850 
had  12,688  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  bare  bleak  valley  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  the  manu- 
facture of  watch-  and  clook*works,  which  is  carried  on,  not  in  factories, 
but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen,  each  of  whom  devotes  himself 
to  making  one  particular  piece  of  the  machinery.  Lode,  about  10 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Neufchdtel,  is  another  scattered  village  nearly  as 
populous  as  Chaux-de-Fonds.  The  men  are  almost  all  watchmakers 
kaa  the  women  laeemakers.  A  tunnel  through  the  limestone  rock 
forms  a  channel  for  the  little  river  Bied  which  traverses  the  valley 
and  which  formerly  inundated  the  plain.  A  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  below  its  exit  from  the  tunnel,  the  Bied,  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Doubs,  disappears  down  a  chasm  100  feet  deep,  and  the  fall  is 
made  available  to  turn  the  machinory  of  three  or  fOur  mills,  one  above 
the  other,  each  receiving  in  succession  the  water-power  that  turns  its 
wheels.  There  are  two  similar  subterranean  mills  in  Chauz-de-Fonds. 
Vallengin,  the  chief  pUce  in  Val  de  Ruz,  ^as  an  old  castle  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century  and  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  aad  about 
6000  inhabitants  comprising  the  neighbouring  district  At  Motiert,  a 
village  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  RousReau  resided  for  a  while  after  his 
banishment  from  Geneva,  and  here  he  wrote  his  'Lettres  de  la 
Montague.'  The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  and  generally 
throughout  the  canton  present  many  frightful  cbasms  and  crater-like 
cavities  in  the  limestone  rock.  One  of  these  cavities,  a  few  miles 
below  Metiers,  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  called  Oreux- 
de-Vent,  which  is  4S00  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  hollowed  out  from 
the  summit  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. 

The  county  of  KeufcbAtel  was  a  fief  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  a.d.  1288,  when  it  passed  into  the 


General  Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  returned  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  nnd  it  was  at  the  same  time  received  as 
a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which  it  had  already  been 
for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

Neufchdtel  continued  to  be  a  principality  of  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  the  sovereign  prince,  till  the  Swiss  revolution  of  1847, 
when  it  became  a  dtmocratid  member  of  the  Swiss  confederation.    It 


returns  4  members  to  the  National  Council  of  the  repnblia    Tha 
canton  has  a  repreeentative  assembly,  and  a  oonatitutimiai  coda. 

The  Lake  of  Nntfdidtd,  caUed  also  the  Lake  of  Tverdun,  to  25 
miles  long  by  6  miles  broad.  Its  greateat  dep^  towards  the  middle 
is  about  400  feet  Its  feeders  are  the  rivers  Orbe,  Broie,  Reuse,  and 
Seyon.  The  outlet  is  the  Thiele  at  the  north-east  extremity,  which 
carries  its  waters  into  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Bienna,  whence  there 
is  an  outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Neufebitel 
belongs  to  the  water-system  of  the  Rhine.  The  level  of  the  lake  to 
nearly  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of  Qenev^  Steamers'  ply  on 
the  lake  between  Neufch&tel  and  Tverdun.  The  projected  nilway 
from  Geneva  to  Bern  skirts  the  east  shore  of  this  lake. 

NEUHAUS,  a  well-built  town  in  Bohemia,  68  miles  a8.E.  from 
Prague,  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lord- 
ship belonging  to  Count  Czemy,  whose  palaoe  is  a  very  magnificent 
edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Bohemia;  a  gymnasium, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  woollens,  linen,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  A  great  part  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.    Fine  topazes  ars  found  in  the  vicinity. 

KBUHAUSEL.    [Hunoabt.] 

NEUILLY.    [Seinh.] 

NEUILLY  LE  R6aL.     [Allieb.]    and  ST.  FRONT.    [Aissb.] 

NEUSATZ.     [HUNOART.]  '  ' 

NEUSOHL.    [HuNOABT.j 

NECJSS.     [DltssELDORP,  Government  of] 

NEUSTADT,  or  WIENBR-NEUSTADT.     [Ebs.] 

NEUSTETTIN.     [COaLlH.] 

NEUVIC.    [CoBHftaE;  Dordooke.] 

NEUVY  ST.  SEPULCHRE.        [Indbb.] 

NEUWIED,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Coblenz,  is 
situated  in  50**  25'  N.  lat,  7°  30'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  small  principality  of  Wied, 
which  retained  its  independence  till  1806,  when  it  was  mediatised, 
and  assigned  to  Nassau,  but  in  1814  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia. 
It  is  a  very  regular  well-built  town  with  broad  straight  straeta,  and 
houses  all  of  equal  height.     It  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  con- 
sisting of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Apabaptists,  Mora- 
vians, Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Jews  :  all  these  sects  have  their  own 
places  of  worship.     Neuwied  is  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wied> 
Neuwieil,  who  has  a  very  fine  palace  with  extensive  gardens.     The 
palaoe  contains  a  good  library,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  Roman 
coins,  statues,  &c.  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  the 
site  of  the   standing  Roman  frontier  camp  against  the  Germans. 
There  is  likewise  the  collection  of  natural  history  made  in  Brazil  and 
North  America  by  Prince  Ifaximilian  of  Wied.    Among  tha  public 
institutions  there  are  a  training  school,  a  school  for  mechimica,  several 
infirmaries,  a  Koravian  school,  a  synagogue,  and  many  manufactures. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  principality  and  of  many 
public  offices.    The  inhabitants  are  very  active  and  industrious,  and 
have  a  large  slaughtering  establishment,  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leather,  tobacco,  stockings,  aad  tape ; 
a  considerable  manufactory  of  tin  culinary  utensils,  stoves,  and  also  a 
manufactory  of  musical  clocks.    There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
vinegar  manufactories.    The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in 
their  own  manufactures,  and  in  the  products  of  the  oomitry^  such  as 
pipe-clay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  com,  and  wine. 

NEVA,  RIVER.    [Pbtbrsbubo.] 

NEVADA,  SIERRA.    [Andaluou.] 

NfiVERS  (the  Noviodunvm  ^duorum  of  Julius  Oessar),  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  Ni^vre,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Ni^vre,  in  46"*  59'  15"  K.  Ut., 
8**  9^  87'  E.  long.,  188  miles  by  railway  through  OrliSans  and  Bourses, 
S.  by  B.  fh>m  Paris,  and  had  16,113  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in 
1851.    The  tovm  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Loire,  and 
prssents  a  pretty  aspect  when  seen  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  streets  however  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregularly  built.     8ome 
remains  of  the  old  turreted  walls  of  the  town  still  exist    The  entrance 
to  Nevers  from  Paris  is  by  the  triumphal  arch  erected  on  the  occasion 
of  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  in  1746.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — the 
cathedral,  the  pavement  of  which  is  658  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
churches  of  St-Etienne  and  St-Sauveur;  the  old  castle,  which   forms 
one  side  of  the  principal  square  in  the  town ;   the  baixacks^    the 
arsenal,  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which  has  20  arches,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prefect  of  the  department   Nevers  gives  title  to  abiahop, 
whose  see  is  the  department  of  Ni^vre.     It  has  tribunals  of  fir^ 
instance  and  of  commerce,  ecclesiastical  and  communal  colleg^es,  and 
an  agricultural  society.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  iron-wares  of 
massive  character,  cannon  and  shpt,  chain-cables,  anchors,  ohajna  for 
suspension-bridges,  steam-machinery  and  mill  work,  &a    Agricultural 
implements,  files,  and  other  tools,  earthenware,  poccelain,   enamel, 
cordage,  violin-strings,  glue,  vinegar,   candles,  beer,  leather,    coai«e 
woollens,  and  glass  are  also  manufactured.  There  is  a  cominodious  port 
for  river  craft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ki6vre,  and  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  coal,  wine,  leather,  oattle,  and 
manufactured  goods.    A  short  branch  railway  joins  Nevers  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Vierzon-Bourges  line  southward. 

Noviodunum  seema  early  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Kivcmua^ 
from  the  river  Nivaris  (Mi&vre),  on  which  it  is  situated.     It  was  ui 
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liUle  importaaoe  until  ihe  reign  of  Clovii,  in  whose  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Bur^Ddians.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Hugues,  count  of  Paris,  in  972^  It 
sufifered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  English  under  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
and  in  the  disputes  of  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  with  the  kings  of 
Francaii  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  county  of  NeverB, 
which  was  raised  by  Fran9ois  L  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  (1639).  The 
duchy  was  sold  by  Charles  III.  de  Gonzague  (Gonsaga),  the  last  duke, 
to  Cfuxlinal  Mkzarin,  and  was  (1665)  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
It  constituted  the  province  of  Nivernaia. 

NEVIN.    [Cabbkabvomhibb.] 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  tho  group  called  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  situated  in  17**  14'  N.  lat., 
63**  3'  W.  long.  NcTis  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  St  Christopher^ s, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  called  the  Narrows.  The 
Uland  is  about  24  miles  in  circumference.  The  area  is  20  square 
miles.  The  populatiou  in  1853  was  estimated  at  10y200,  of  whom  a 
yery  small  number  were  whites.  Of  the  white  population  there 
were  only  64  adult  males.  NctIs  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain, 
of  yolcanio  origin,  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  plantations,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile 
marl ;  the  hic;ber  parts  are  rocky  and  sterile.  A  forest  of  evergreen- 
trees  grows  like  a  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  highland  where  oulti- 
vation  oeasea  The  summit  is  constantly  covered  with  clouds.  The 
exportable  produce  of  the  island  consists  almost  wholly  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  The  exports  amounted  in  1B50  to  17,107^. ;  in 
1851  to  30,2842.;  the  imports  were  16,4742.  in  1850;  16,4834  in  185L 
CharUttoum,  the  seat  of  goveknment^  stands  near  the  south-west  end 
of  the  island,  and  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  but  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  approaeh  on  aocount  of  a  shoal  which  extends  ^rom  the  shore  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  There  are  here  a  court-house  and  a  jail 
Nevis  was  first  colonised  by  the  English  in  1628. 

NEVIS,  BEN.    [IirvBBffBSS^HiBB.] 

NEW  ALBANY.    [iNDiAifA.] 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.    [Bbbbior.] 

NEW  BEDFOIU).    [yiAssAOHDSBns.] 

NEW  BRITAIN  is  s  laige  island  in  ihe  Pacific,  situated  between 
5°  and  7^  30'  S.  lat.,  '.48°  and  153"  E.  long.  It  is  separated  from 
New  Guinea  by  Dar^ pier's  Strait  (discovered  by  Dampier  in  1700), 
about  40  miles  wide ;  and  fh)m  New  Ireland  by  Ht,  George's  Channel 
New  Britain  is  of  a  vciy  irregular  figure,  and  its  southern  shores  have 
a  coast-line  of  more  than  350  miles.  The  surface  is  estimated  at 
24,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  the  extent  of  England.  The 
inteiior  of  the  Uland  contains  mountains  of  great  elevation,  as  may 
be  inferred  ttom  their  being  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  distance. 
Carteret  observed  smoke  to  rise  from  the  highest  summit.  In  several 
places  the  mountains  come  (dose  to  the  sea,  as  at  Cape  Qloucester. 
Along  the  shores  there  are  some  good  harbours.  The  declivities  of 
the  mountains  are  generally  coverod  with  trees.  The  island  is  fertile, 
and  produces  the  cocoa-nut,  sago,  and  other  kinds  of  palms ;  also 
bananas,  yams,  ginger,  sugar-cane,  the  bread-tree,  bamboo,  and  many 
other  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish  abound.  The 
inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be  ratilier  numerous,  belong  to  the  raoe 
of  the  Australian  negroes ;  they  are  stout  and  well  made,  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  with  curly  hair,  and  go  naked. 

NEW  BRITAIN.    fCoNKEOTicuT.] 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  Britbh  colony  in  North  America,  lies 
between  45**.  and  48'*  6'  N.  lat,  68*"  48'  and  67°  53'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ristigouche 
River  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  £.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward 
Island;  S.  by  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,andthe  State  of  Maine ; 
W.  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  Canada  East,  the  boundary  line,  except 
a  small  part  in  the  southern  extremity,  lying  along  the  meridian  of 
67''  53'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province,  from  north  to 
south,  is  180  miles,  from  east  to  west,  150  miles.  Its  area  is  27,704 
square  miles,  or  17,730,560  acres.  The  population  m  1884  was 
119,457,  in  1853  it  was  211,473. 

Swfaee  and  SoiL — New  Brunswick  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions,  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern.  The  Sou^em  Region 
comprehends  the  coun^  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  from  40  to  50 
miles  inland.  It  is  divided  mto  two  unequal  portions  by  the  St. 
John  River.  The  western  section  contains  the  greatest  part  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  branching  out  into 
several  inlets,  and  forming  harboure  for  vessels  of  considerable  siae. 
It  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  the  St.  Croix  is  the  most  important, 
being  navigaUe  for  large  vessels  to  Si  Stephen's,  above  which  place 
it  is  interrupted  by  £ftSs,  yet  timber  is  floated  down.  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  contains  several  islands :  Campobello,  10  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  deep  channel  from  Maine ;  and  Deer 
Island  is  nearly  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part 
Before  the  bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Ishmd,  about  14  miles  Ibng  and  6 
or  7  miles  wide.  The  coast  of  this  section  is  rocky.  The  surface  is 
znuch  broken,  but  as  the  rocks  are  generally  covered  with  a  deep 
layer  of  earth,  it  is  clothed  with  high  forest  trees,  and  when  cultivated 
yields  good  «ffot>s  of  grain.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this  tract  is 
intersected  by  several  lakes.  That  part  of  the  Sfituthem  Region  which 
Hes  east  of  the  St  John  River  is  rather  rocky  and  sterile.     The 


rocky  and  elevated  coast  runs  off  in  an  almost  continuous  line,  so 
that  the  inlets  along  it  may  rather  be  called  coves  than  harbours.  At 
the  back  of  this  iron-bound  coast  the  country  rises  with  a  rather  steep 
ascent,  and  then  extends  in  an  uneven  and  broken  plain.  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  very  stony,  and  generally  shallow.  When  cultivated  it 
produces  moderate  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  but  not 
wheat  There  are  however  several  fine  valleys,  in  which  the  riven 
flow,  mostly  to  the  St.  John.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  as  Eenebekasis,  Belleisle,  and  Washademoak.  These  valleys 
are  covered  with  laige  timbei^brees,  and  when  cultivated  produce 
excellent  crops  of  grain.  In  climate  this  tract  is  somewhat  less  cold 
than  the  country  farther  northward,  but  much  more  humid,  and 
exposed  to  thick  and  frequent  fogs  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Atlantic 

The  Central  Region  is  divided  from  the  Northern  by  a  line  begin' 
ning  on  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  St  John  River  at  Presqueisle, 
and  running  thence  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Nipisighet  River  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  shores  of  this 
region  are  low,  and  the  rivers  have  sand-ban  across  their  entrance, 
though  there  is  usually  a  coosiderable  depth  of  water  on  them.  There 
are  no  deep  harbours  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  country 
begins  to  rise  at  from  12  to  20  miles  from  the  shores,  and  continues 
to  rise  till  about  60  miles,  where  it  begins  to  descend  rather  rapidly 
towards  the  St  John  River  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  its 
banks.  Low  hilU  with  gentle  slopes  occur  in  several  plaoea.  Their 
whole  surface  ia  covered  with  a  continuous  forest  of  heavy  timber. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  St  John  extends  a  flat  country,  which  on  the 
east  bescins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washademoak,  and  extends  west  to 
Medttctio,  and  thence  north  to  Presqueisle.  The  eaBtem  portion  is 
nearly  a  level,  and  contains  the  most  fertile  and  best  settled  part  of 
the  colony. 

The  Northern  Region  is  very  hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  lUstigouehe,  and  in  that  tract  where  the 
rivers  Tobique  and  Nipisighet  originate.  This  tract  forms  an  elevated 
table-htnd,  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height,  and  thickly  studded  with 
lakes.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  little  known,  except  the  country 
along  the  river  Tobique,  which  is  covered  witli  fine  forest  red  pine. 
There  is  a  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  ssstuary  of  the 
Ristigouche,  where  the '  inhabitants  li«e  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
produce  of  their  fishing. 

Biverg, — The  largest  river  is  the  Looshtook,  or  St  John  River, 
which  rises  far  in  the  west,  and  flows  for  above  200  miles  through 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  along  the  boundary  between  it  and  Canada. 
It  enters  New  Bruuflwick  near  47**  N.  lat,  and  soon  afterwards  forms 
the  Great  Falls.  By  the  most  northern  fall  the  river  descends  a 
perpendicular  height  of  58  feet  This  is  followed  by  some  smaller 
falls,  so  that  in  about  three-quarten  of  a  mile  the  water  descends  116 
feet  Up  to  the  foot  of  these  falls  the  river  is  ascended  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  of  20  tons  burden.  Below  the  falls  the  river  often 
runs  between  abrupt  banks,  and  its  rugged  bed  rendera  navigation 
dangerous  in  many  places.  Several  rapids  occur,  of  which  the  most 
difficult  are  those  called  Meductic  Falls,  situated  where  the  river 
begins  to  run  eastward.  The  last  of  the  i*apids  occure  6  or  7  miles 
above  Fredericton,  at  Saraye  Islands.  Where  the  river  bends  again  to 
the  south  it  is  connected  by  narrow  channels  with  several  lakes, 
among  which  the  largest  is  Grand  Lake,  whose  channel  joins  it 
opposite  Gegetown.  This  lake  is  30  miles  long  and  about  8  miles 
wideu  The  other  lakes,  Washademoak,  Belleisle,  and  Eenebekasis^ 
are  aomewliat  smaller.  All  of  them,  as  well  as  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  them,  are  navigable  for  sloops.  Sloops  can  ascend  the  St  John 
River  to  Fredericton.  About  a  mile  above  tiie  town  of  St  John  are 
the  Rugged  Narrows,  where  the  river  is  interrupted  by  huge  rocks^ 
over  and  among  jfhich  the  waten  roll  and  foam,  and  whi(&  render 
the  navigation,  exoept  for  four  short  diurnal  periods,  impraoticabla 
The  great  rise  of  tide,  which  here  attains  from  25  to  80  feet,  so  far 
overflows  these  rapids  that  when  the  flood  rises  12  foet  at  the  foot  of 
the  town,  sloops  and  schoonere  pass  in  safety  for  about  20  minutes, 
and  for  the  same  time  when  the  tide  ebbs  to  12  feet  The  whole 
course  of  the  St  John  River  exceeds  400  miles,  of  which  220  lie 
witMn  this  colony.  It  receives  many  riven  from  Maine.  The  most 
important  is  the  Aroostook,  which  joins  the  St  John  a  little  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Tobiqua  In  the  seasons  of  flood  the  Aroostook 
has  a  river  and  lake  navigation  of  400  miles. 

The  Petitcodiac,  which  £alls  into  Shepody  Bay,  the  western  branch 
of  Cbignecto  Bay,  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  the  tide  flows  up 
40  miles.  The  Miramichi,  the  most  important  river  next  to  the  St 
John,  has  two  main  branches,  the  North-West  and  the  South-West 
Miramichi,  which,  with  their  numerous  head  streams,  drain  the  middle 
of  the  Central  Region.  The  Miramichi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Law^ 
rence,  after  a  course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  for  about  40  miles.  There  is  a  sand-bar  across  its  entrance, 
but  the  channel  over  it  is  broad,  and  has  water  for  ships  of  frx)m  606 
to  700  tons.  The  Nipisighet  River,  which  drains  the  Northern  Region^ 
and  runs  nearly  100  miles^  is  much  broken  by  fiiUs  and  rapids,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  navigable  to  any  extent  The  Ristigouche  has 
its  source  in  the  Canadian  and  New  Brunswick  highlands,  and  runs 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  provinca  On  approaching  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs  it  widens  into  a  spacious  harbour,  24  miles  long  by 
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2  miles  broad,  which  is  navigable  for  the  lax^est  ships  to  the  head  of 
tide-water  within  2  miles  of  its  upper  extremity.  Ristigouche  harbour 
opens  into  Ristijouche  Bay,  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  which 
is  a  magnificent  inlet  80  zxules  long  and  from  16  to  30  miles  broad. 

Steamers  ply  daily  in  summer  between  the  city  of  St^  John  and 
Fredericton.  During  the  floods  of  spring  and  autumn  small  steamers 
ascend  to  Woodstock,  which  is  62  miles  above  Fredericton.  During 
the  summer  months  steamers  run  between  St.  John  and  the  Bend  of 
PetitcodiaCy  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Eastpool  in  Maine.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province.  In  addition  to  local  assessments  large  yearly 
grants  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  province  possesses  more  than 
2000  miles  of  excellent  roads.  Settlements  are  formed  by  government, 
in  which  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  land  are  received  in  labour 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  communication. 

Qeotogy,  Ac. — Metamorphic  slates  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the 
province,  and  extend  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Ghaleurs  to  the  St.  John,  crossing  that  river  some  miles  west  from 
Fredericton.  These  slates  are  intersected  by  a  broad  belt  of  granite, 
running  in  the  same  direction  and  crossing  the  St.  John  into  Maine, 
about  12  miles  east  from  Woodstock.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tobique 
the  slate  rocks  are  interrupted  by  a  bed  of  red-sandstone,  which 
extends  30  mUes  up  the  river,  and  presents  about  midway  inter- 
stratified  cliffs  of  gypsum.  The  lower  parts  of  the  province  consist 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  New  Red-Sandstone  Systems,  including  large 
deposits  of  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal.  Coal 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Qrand  Lake  and  the  Salmon  River,  where 
it  is  worked.  Anthracite  coal  is  worked  near  Shepody  Bay,  and  a 
large  vein  of  very  pure  bitumen  has  been  discovered  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  exported  for  making  gas. 

Iron-ore,  of  the  hematite  variety,  is  abundant  near  Woodstock,  where 
extensive  hot-blast  smelting-works  have  been  erected.  Copper,  plum- 
bago, and  manganese  have  been  found.  Marble  abounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Kenebekasis.  Qypsum  occurs  in  large  beds  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  as 
are  also  grindstones,  which  are  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Shepody 
Bay.  Salt-spxings,  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  salt,  are  numerous, 
and  sulphureous  springs  are  met  with.  Specimens  of  amethyst, 
camelian,  and  jasper  have  been  found  in  sevenl  places. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture, — The  heat  is  greater  and  the  cold  more 
intense  than  under  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe.  The  thermometer 
however  rarely  rieies  above  90°  of  Fahrenheit  in  July,  and  rarely  sinks 
below  10°  in  January.  Spring  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  is  aecompanied  by  cold  winds  and  rain.  During 
summer,  whidi  extends  to  the  be^pnning  or  middle  of  September,  rain 
seldom  falls,  except  in  thunder-storms,  which  are  frequent.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  weather  is  pleasant,  but  in  the  two  following 
months  it  is  cold,  with  frequent  rains.  The  frost,  previously  felt  at 
intervals,  becomes  continuous  about  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
winter  lasts  till  the  end  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April,  about 
which  time  the  ice  on  the  rivers  generally  breaks  up.  The  average 
length  of  the  agricultural  year  is  6  months  and  22  days.  The  average 
period  between  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain  crops  is  3  months  and 
17  days,  leaving  an  open  period  of  about  8  months  for  labouring  on 
the  land.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  Epidemics  are  un- 
known; ague  is  seldom  met  with;  rheumatism,  low  typhus,  and 
consumption  are  the  only  diseases  that  prevail  to  any  extent 

The  most  valuable  soils  of  the  province  are  those  formed  from  the 
extensive  marsh-lands  that  occur  at  the  mouths  of  tiie  rivers,  and  at 
the  heads  of  bays  and  inlets.  Large  tracts  of  this  description,  called 
'dyked'  lands,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  muddy  deposits  of  Shepody 
Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin.  The  soils  next  to  these  in  fertility  are 
those  called  '  intervale'  lands,  or  river  terraces,  spacious  alluvial  tracts, 
a  succession  of  which  in  many  places  appears  along  all  the  larger  rivers. 
^  The  forests,  which  still  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  pro- 
vince, consist  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar.  Oak  is  not  common.  Pine  has  the  chief  commercial 
value.  The  lumbering  trade,  or  the  preparation  of  timber,  has  hitherto 
been  the  engrossing  pursuit,  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  so  that  the 
province  has  imported  yearly  from  the  United  States  bread-stuffs  to 
the  value  of  more  than  200,000/.  Greater  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Agricultural  associations  have  been 
formed  in  the  several  counties,  which  are  encouraged  by  grants  from 
government  Improved  methods  are  introduced,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  raise  from  the  soil  of  the  province  the  requisite  supplies  of  grain. 
An  almost  unbroken  line  of  settlements  extends  up  the  valley  of  the 
St  John  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Miramichi 
the  land  is  extensively  cleared.  New  settlements  have  been  formed 
along  the  oestuary  of  the  Ristigouche.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Ohaleurs  and  of  Fundy  Bay  every  year  is  adding  to  the  openings  in 
the  forest  The  crops  raised  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
bnck-wheat,  and  flax.  In  the  southern  cUstricts  maize  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  turnip  culture 
is  extending.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses  most  cultivated. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  province  150,000  horses  and  cattle 
and  250,000  sheep  and  pigSL  Apples,  plums,  and  cherries  grow'well, 
tu*J  not  the  other  fruit-trees  of  England. 

The  number  of  wild  animals  is  rapidly  dimiuisbing.    More  thim 


300  bears  are  destroyed  annually  under  the  operation  of  a  government 
bounty.  There  u  a  like  premium  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  which 
flrst  entered  the  province  in  1818  along  with  the  fallow-deer.  Foxes, 
racoons,  minks,  squirrels,  and  beavers  are  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  moose-deer  is  nearly  extinct  Wild  geese,  ducks,  partridges,  and 
pigeons  are  the  moat  common  game.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon, 
eel,  trout,  and  peroh,  and  the  sea  near  the  shores  with  cod,  haddock, 
shad,  mackerel,  and  herrings.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River, 
and  along  the  shfires  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  great  quantities  of  salmon, 
herrings,  and  shad  are  taken ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  there  are  extensive  fisheries  of  herrings,  mackerel, 
and  cod.  The  cod  is  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  Considerable  exports 
of  fish  are  made  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  West  Indies.  A 
profitable  whale  fishery  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years. 

There  are  two  settlements  of  Indians  in  the  province,  one  of  the 
Micmocs,  on  the  Miramichi,  the  other  of  the  Mellicetes,  near  the  Gran^l 
Falls  on  the  St  John.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  but  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  are  strict  in  the  observance  of  its  forms.  Their  whole  number  ii 
about  1400,  and  they  hold  63,000  acres  of  land,  reserved  for  them  by 
government  There  are  extensive  settlements  of  French,  desceudautt 
of  the  old  Acadians,  on  the  shores  of  Northumberland  Strait  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
colony  consists  of  emigrants  and  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles. 

The  province  is  divided  into  12  counties : — ^Ristigouche  and  Olon- 
oester  in  the  north ;  Northumberland,  Kent,  and  Westmoreland  in  the 
east ;  Albert  and  St  John's  in  the  south ;  York  and  Carleton  in  the 
west;  and  King's,  Queen's,  and  Sunbury,  which  are  intersected  by  the 
St  John  River,  and  extend  inland  north-west  from  the  county  of  St  John. 

PrederuHUcwn,  or  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the 
bank  of  the  St  John  River,  85  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  built  on  a  flat, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  stream,  and  consists  chiefly  of  handsomo 
wooden  houses,  in  regular  streets.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  five  or  six 
churches,  the  government  house,  the  legislative  halls.  King's  college, 
a  Baptist  college,  a  grammar  school,  a  normal  school,  a  court-house, 
and  barracks.  Vessels  of  50  tons  burden  ascend  to  the  town.  The 
population  is  about  6000. 

^  St,  John,  the  principal  trading  place,  and  an  incorporated  town,  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  and  on  adjoining  crags  and  hollows, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  River.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gais. 
It  contains  an  excellent  court-house,  church,  and  bank  of  stone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  provincial  peni- 
tentiary.   The  population  is  about  12,000. 

St.  Andrews,  a  thriving  town,  with  some  handsome  buildings,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  River, 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Woodstock,  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  road  into  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Meduxnukik  River,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St  John.  It  con- 
tains four  churches  and  a  grammar  school  Newcastle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Miramichi,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  small  place,  well 
situated  for  the  exportation  of  timber.  Douglastown  and  Chatham  are 
improving  towns  some  miles  farther  down,  on  opposite  aides  of  the 
river.  Bathurst  is  a  well-built  town,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  contains  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  chiefly  dependent  on  ship- 
building. Dalhousie,  at  the  mouth  of  Ristigouche  Harbour,  and 
Campbeltown,  16  miles  higher,  are  thriving  towns  of  about  1000 
inhabitants  each. 

The  affairs  of  the  province  are  administered  by  a  governor  and 
an  executive  council,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
26  members.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  supreme  court  and 
minor  tribunals.  The  supreme  court  has  a  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  judges.  There  are  chancery,  vice-admiralty,  and  probate 
courts.  Besides  an  armed  force  maintained  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  n'ative  militia  of  20,000  men  is  kept  up.  The  revenue  of  the 
province  for  the  half-year  endmg  May  81st  1853  was  65,88S£.  During 
1852  there  entered  at  the  port  of  St  John  1524  British  vessels  of 
219,964  tons,  and  216  foreign  vessels  of  114,303  tons;  and  there 
cleared  1532  British  vessels  of  245,453  tons,  and  214  foreign  vessela  of 
117,464  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  new  ships  registered  in 
1852  were : — ships,  87 ;  tons,  45,123.  The  value  of  the  fish  exported 
from  the  province  in  1850  was  27,819^.;  in  1851  it  was  38,971^ ;  in 
1852  it  amounted  to  46,059Z.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is 
probably  owing  to  the  increased  quantities  of  salmon  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

The  governor  and  executive  council  constitute  a  board  of  education 
for  the  province,  and  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  common  schools,  normal  schools,  and  county 
grammar  schools.  The  University  of  King's  College  at  Fredericton 
was  built  at  the  public  expense,  chartered  as  an  Episcopalian  institu- 
tion, and  endowed  with  6000  acres  of  land  and  2000Z.  per  annum  in 
money.  The  charter  has  been  changed  so  as  to  admit  members  of  all 
persuasions  into  the  governing  council,  of  which  the  bishop  is  pi^ei- 
dent  The  system  of  instruction  is  formed  after  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Connected  with  the  college,  and  supported  out  of  its 
fundrt,  in  a  grammar  Rchool.  The  Baptists  have  a  college  at  Frede- 
ricton, and  thti  MtitboUist4  have  oue  ut  Saokvilie. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA, 


New  granadx 


The  religious  deoomiDations  in  the  proYinoeare  those  of  the  Churoh 
of  Eni^laad,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  No  church  is  distinguished  by  law,  but 
the  bishop  takes  precedence  after  the  governor  and  the  oonunander  of 
the  forces. 

Till  the  latter  part  of  last  century  New  Brunswick  was  regarded  as 
a  portion  of  Acadia,  and  was  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  along  with 
which  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  In  1762  some  families  &om  New  England  settled  about  50 
miles  up  the  St.  John  River.  At  the  end  of  the  American  war  several 
thousands  of  disbanded  troops  were  settled  at  Fredericton.  In  1785 
the  province  recei^red  its  present  name  and  limits.  The  province 
rapidly  advanced  after  1809,  when  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was 
increased,  colonial  timber  being  left  free.  In  1825  the  country 
Buffered  from  one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  A  district  extending  above  100  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  Miramichi,  and  spreading  many  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  was  swept  by  the  flames  under  the  force  of  a  hurricane ; 
towns  were  entirely  consumed ;  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed.     [See  Sopplbuent.] 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  extensive  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  17*"  57'  and  23**  S.  lat,  16^  and  168°  E.  long.  This  island 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east  more  than  400  miles,  but  is  of 
inconsiderable  width.  In  the  broadest  part  it  is  hardly  60  miles  wide. 
On  all  sides  it  is  inclosed  by  coral-reefs,  which  connect  innumerable 
small  sandy  islands  or  clifb.  These  reefs  extend  in  some  places  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  shores,  but  they  generally  occur  at  a  distance 
of  from  4  to  10  miles  from  the  coast.  There  are  only  two  harbours 
in  which  large  vessels  can  anchor  with  secarity ;  on  the  north-eastern 
shores.  Port  Balade,  and  on  the  south-western.  Port  St  Vincent 
One  of  them  has  been  fortified  by  the  French,  who  have  taken 
possession  of  the  island. 

From  the  shores  the  country  gradually  rises  inland  to  a  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  in  all  its  length,  and  rises  in  some 
parts  to  2000  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  is  less  fertile 
than  most  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  declivities  of  the  hills 
are  partly  bare  and  partly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  low  trees. 
The  inhabitants  live  mostly  on  yams  and  fish.  The  sugar-cane  and 
banana  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cacao-nut  palms,  bread-fruit- 
trees,  and  mango-trees  abound  on  the  shores.  Among  other  minerals, 
a  kind  of  steatite  is  found,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Austral  negroes.  They  are  stoutly  made, 
have  black  and  curly  hair,  and  a  very  dark  colour.     [See  Sc?p.] 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  is  the  term  applied  to  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  originally 
colonised  by  the  Puritans  from  England.  Th^  inhabitants  are  yet 
principally  of  English  descent^  and  possess  many  characteristic  differ- 
ences from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  There 
are  six  of  the  New  England  states — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hamfsbibb,  Rhode  Island,  and  Yebmont,  all  of 
which  are  fully  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

NEW  GEORGIA  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  called  Solomon*8  Islands, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
They  extend  from  north-west  to  south-east,  between  5**  and  10*  50' 
S.  lat,  154°*  35'  and  162"  25'  E.  long.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  seaman  Mendana,  in  1567 ;  visited  for  the  second  time  by 
Carteret,  and  afterwards  by  several  French  and  English  navigators. 
The  most  northern  island  is  Winchelsea  or  Anson,  and  the  most 
southern  Rennell.  The  lai^gest  islands  from  north  to  south  are — 
Bougainville's  Island,  which  is  about  60  miles  long ;  Choiseul,  which 
is  perhaps  as  long ;  Santa  Isabella,  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  group ; 
Georgia,  which  extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west;  Guadalcanal 
which  is  70  miles  long ;  and  San  Cristoval,  which  is  about  the  same 
size.  Besides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  islands.  The 
shores  are  mostly  very  steep,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  height  The 
interior  is  rugged,  and  firequently  mountainous.  The  hills  and  moun- 
tains  are  generally  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  the  valleys  well 
cultivated  and  fertile.  Bananajs,  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  ginger  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  the  bread- 
fruit, cacao-palms,  cabbage-tree,  a  kind  of  almonds,  and  Indian  kale 
{Cal€uiium  esciUeiUwn),  The  clove-tree  is  also  found  here.  Fowls 
abound,  as  well  as  several  wild  birds. 

NEW  GRANADA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  from 
south  to  north  between  0**  and  12**  30'  N.  lat,  and  from  east  to  west 
between  70*  and  83*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  republic  of 
Venezuela;  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  W.  by  the  republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Ecuador.  The 
area  is  about  380,000  square  miles;  the  population  in  1853  was 
estimated  at  2,363,000. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  dse. — The  western  part  of  New  Granada  is 
comprehended  within  the  mountain  district  of  the  Western  and 
Central  Andes.  The  eastern  part  belongs  to  the  great  plains  or  llanos 
of  the  Orinoco  River.  The  northern  portion  includes  the  low  ground 
]yin)7  along  the  Gulf  of  Darienand  the  lower  valley  of  the  Magdedena; 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Central 
America  bordering  on  Costa  Rica  and  known  as  Veragua. 

On  the  boundary-line  between  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  is  the 
mountain-knot  De  los  Pastos,  with  its  numerous  volcano .e.    NortLi  uf 


it  extends  a  mountainous  country,  inclosing  the  valley  of  Almaguer, 
which  is  shut  in  on  the  ea^t  by  that  portion  of  the  Andes  which  ia 
called  Paramo  de  Aporte  and  de  Iscanse,  but  on  the  west  by  the  range 
called  Cordillera  de  la  Costa,  or  Paramo  de  Momaoondy.  These  two 
ranges  are  about  80  miles  apart,  and  the  mountain  region  between 
them  contains  the  valley  of  Almsguer,  which  is  about  6900  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  drained  bv  the  Rio  de  las  Patias,  which  breaks 
through  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  About 
2*  9'  N.  lat  both  ranges  are  united  by  a  transverse  range,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Socoboni.  On  the  north  of  this  ti-ansverse  range  the  great 
mass  of  the  Andes  separates  into  three  great  ranges,  which  running 
north  and  north-east,  inclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Magd^lena  and 
Cauca.  They  are  called  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Cordillera 
of  New  Granada,  and  are  described  under  Andes  [vol  L  col.  356]. 

The  country  west  of  the  Western  Andes  and  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  contains  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  and  a 
rather  narrow  tract  along  the  sea-shore.  [Atbato.]  The  tract  along 
the  sea  has  a  soft,  alluvial,  and  very  fertile  soil,  but  being  almost 
incessantly  drenched  by  rains,  it  ia  nearly  a  continual  swamp  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  for  Europeans.  It  has  accordingly 
been  abandoned  to  the  native  tribes  and  a  few  negroes,  who  are  em- 
ployed  to  wash  the  gold-sand  which  is  found  along  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Andes  in  g^reat  abundance,  and  is  at  some  places  intermixed 
with  platinum.  Europeans  make  only  hurried  visits  to  it  That 
portion  of  New  Granada  which  is  included  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
with  the  contiguous  district  of  Veragua  is  described  under  Panama. 

The  most  southern  of  the  table-lands  which  extend  along  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  those  of  Bogotii  fBoaoTA],  and 
Tunja,  are  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  them  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated,  with  the  root  called  the 
aracacha.  Those  farther  north  are  much  lower,  and  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  grains,  roots,  and  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  low  country  which  extends  between  the 
table-lands  of  Girona  and  Cucuta  and  the  mountain-mass  of  Santa 
Marta  is  mostly  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  ueariy  uninhabited 
on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  which  is  caused  by  numerous  swamps, 
frequent  inundations, '  and  almost  continual  rains.  It  contains  the 
extensive  lake  of  Zapatosa. 

The  Plains,  or  Llanos,  of  the  river  Orinoco  comprehend  the  whole 
tract  extending  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  to  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  between  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  on  the  south,  and  the 
Apure  River  on  the  north.  The  northern  part,  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Yichada,  is  a  complete  level,  on  an  average  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  near  the  mountains,  and  thence  insensibly  declining  towards  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
palms,  which  occur  at  great  intervals  all  over  the  plain.  Along  the 
river  courses  are  some  low  bushy  trees.  The  rainy  season  begins  in 
April,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  During  this  time  the 
rain  pours  down  in  toirents,  and  is  accompanied  by  violent  thunder- 
storms, which  generally  occur  two  hours  after  noon.  The  dry  season 
lasts  from  October  to  April,  and  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  a  cloud  never  crosses  the  sky.  This  extensive 
plain  is  quite  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  find  here  abundant  pasture  during  the  wet  season,  though 
they  suffer  much  during  the  dry  months.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  is  80*  Fahr. :  the  rainy  season  is  seven  or  eight  degrees  hotter 
than  the  dry.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which  is  south  of  the  river 
Yichada  is  somewhat  hilly  in  several  places,  especially  between  the 
rivers  Guaviare  and  Guainia,  where  steep  rocks  rise  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  its  level  surface.  It  is  covered  with  immense  forests, 
haunted  by  numerous  wild  animals.  It  is  two  or  three  degrees  hotter 
than  the  level  plain  farther  north,  and  its  air  is  never  agitated  by  a 
breeze.  Rain  descends  every  day,  except  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  sometimes  in  torrents,  sometimes  like  a  dense 
mist,  and  the  annual  quantity  is  very  great  The  most  south-eastern 
part  of  it,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  rivers  Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Guainia, 
and  Atabapo,  is  uninhabited,  though  covered  with  tall  forest-trees. 
All  this  portion  of  the  Llanos  is  extremely  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  stagnant  air  and  the  vapours  which  continually  rise  from  its  rain- 
drenched  surface.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  Llanos  of  Granada  are 
noticed  under  Orinoco.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  included  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca. 

The  Rio  M<igcUUena  rises  where  the  two  ranges  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Andes  begin,  near  2*  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  with 
a  rapid  course  as  far  as  3*  20'  N.  lat,  where  the  valley  enlarges  to  40 
or  50  miles  in  width.  In  this  valley  its  course  is  gentle;  but  at 
4*  40'  N.  lat,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  river  on  each  side, 
and  especially  on  the  east,  the  current  of  the  river  becomes  quicker. 
Below  Honda  eleven  rapids  occur,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult 
and  even  dangerous,  and  only  cease  at  Badillo  (near  8*  N.  lat).  The 
river  falls  670  feet  in  about  200  miles,  and  in  this  part  the  valley  is 
rarely  10  miles  wide,  and  sometimes  not  half  so  much.  Below 
Badillo  it  widens  to  60  miles  and  more,  and  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  inclose  an  island  about  20  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide.  Both  branches  are  navigable ;  the  eastern  runs  with  greater 
rapidity  and  is  only  used  in  descending,  while  the  gentler  current  of 
the  western  branch  is  more  favourable  to  ascending  boats.  The  Rio 
Magdalena  afterwards  declines  more  to  the  north 'W<Mt  and  meets  the 
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Uio  Cauck  below  Moniftox  {  it  theb  agftia  iurofl  to  the  north  lUid  runs 
through  a  wide  plain,  ixu^t  Bamoeta,  to  the  Caribbean  Be&  About 
^0  milee  from  its  mouth  it  divides  iut6  two  branches,  of  which  that 
which  continues  due  north  is  the  principal,  and  forms  at  its  outlet 
the  small  harbour  of  SavaniUa ;  but  this  branch  is  little  navigated. 
The  otiier  branch,  which  turns  to  the  north-east  and  is  much  more 
used,  forms  in  its  course  several  small  lakes  and  terminates  in  the 
Ciensga  de  Snnta  Marta,  an  extensive  )sgoon«  or  salt-water  lake,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  oanal  some  miles  south-west  of  Santa  Marta,  but  has  a  bar 
at  iU  entrance.  The  whole  course  of  the  Magdalena  liiver  is  about 
1000  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Magdalena  above  Honda  extends  in  a  generally 
level  plain,  which  has  an  elevation  little  short  of  2000  feet  above  the 
aea.  The  river  and  its  tributaries  run  iti  smaller  valleys  3  or  4  miles 
wide  and  a  few  hundred  feet  depressed  below  the  surftice  of  the  plain. 
At  Passo  de  Gunyacana,  nenrly  due  west  of  Bogota,  the  surface  of  the 
Magdalena  is  still  1200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  produce  abundantly  sugar,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  the  common 
agricultural  crops  of  the  tropicp,  yams,  mandioc,  maize,  batsitas,  and 
bananas.  The  upper  plain  is  in  some  parts  fertile;  in  others  rather 
sterile^  and  covered  with  bushy  trees.  The  seasons  are  regular.  In 
June^July,  and  August  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls ;  between  September 
and  February  showers  are  rather  frequent.  Heavy  rains  follow  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  and  the  weather  in  May  is  variable. 
Every  day  a  strong  wind  laegins  towards  noon  to  blow  from  the 
south,  and  eontinues  till  sun*set;  it  causes  great  heat,  but  is  .regarded 
as  healthy.  The  narrow  part  of  the  valley  between  Honda  and 
Badillo  and  the  wider  one  north  of  Badilio  are  very  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  and  therefore  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 
Though  fertile  and  producing  large  crops,  especially  of  rice,  it  is  very 
little  inhabited,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  being  subject  to  doily 
rains,  and  never  enjoying  the  slightest  breeze  except  when  thunder- 
storms occur,  which  are  common  during  the  night.  The  vapours 
arising  from  the  numerous  swamps  and  pools  render  it  extremely 
unhealthy. 

The  lUo  Cavea  rises  in  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas,  east  of  the  volcano 
of  Purace,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena.  It  runs 
nearly  due  west  for  about  60  miles  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high 
monntoins,  passing  within  a  mile  of  Popayan.  It  then  turns  north, 
and,  at  the  village  of  Quilaohoo.  enters  a  valley  about  30  miles  wide, 
and  axtending  to  the  north  of  Cartago  nearly  180  miles.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  gentle.  About  30  miUes  north  of  Cartago  it  enters  a 
narrow  glen,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  on  both  sides ;  which 
does  not  contain  level  ground  enough  for  a  road.  In  this  glen  the 
river  flows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  forming  a  Bucceinion  of  rapids 
and  cataracts,  from  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  to  Boca  de  Espiritu  Santo 
about  120  miles,  and  within  this  distance  falls  probably  not  less  than 
2600  feet,  its  elevation  at  Cartago  being  abont  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Issuing  from  this  glen  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  which  grows  still  wider 
north  of  the  town  of  Antioquia,  where  the  river  declines  to  the  north- 
east and  meets  the  Msgdalena  below  Mompoz.  The  whole  course  of 
the  river  is  above  700  miles. 

The  wide  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  has  a  healthy  and  not  very  hot  climate  and  regular 
seasons.  The  two  rainy  seasons  occur  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes, 
with  an  interval  of  dry  seasons  between  them.  Along  the  river  the 
plain  is  low  and  marshy,  subject  to  periodical  inundations  and  mostly 
ovetgrown  with  rushes  and  reeds,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks  the  country  rises  higher  and  extends  partly  in  savannahs  and 
partly  in  wooded  plains.  In  many  districts  it  is  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces rice  and  maise  in  abundance^  as  well  as  sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
toboooo ;  but  by  fur  the  greatest  part  serves  as  pasture-ground  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  About  Car^igo  the  surface  of 
the  plain  is  undulating  and  less  fertile.  In  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
Central  Andes  are  thick  layers  of  a  reddish  sand,  which  contains 
numerous  particles  of  gold.  In  the  lower  part  the  valley  of  the  Gauca 
resembles  generally  tiiat  of  the  Magdalena  below  Honda. 

The  geology  of  New  Granada  is  noticed  generally  under  AvDBS. 
Its  mineral  riches  are  considerable,  and  mosUy  occur  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  three  chains  of  the  Andes.  They  consist  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  rock-salt  Gold  seems  to 
ooeur  along  the  whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  and' Western 
Andes,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  or  that  on 
the  foot  and  sides  of  some  hills.  In  the  Eastern  Andes  it  is  found  on 
the  table-lsnds  of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  Silver  occurs  on  the  table-lauds 
of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  There  are  also  some  rich  mines  in  the  moun- 
tain region  north  of  5**  30',  between  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca. 
Platinum  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Andes. 
Mercury  is  found  in  the  volley  of  Santa  Rosa,  near  Antioquia,  and  in 
the  Central  Andes  near  the  mountain  pass  of  Quindiu.  Copper  occurs 
}n  the  Eastern  Andes,  north  of  Tunja  and  near  Pamplona.  Lead  has 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  Iron  and 
cool  are  found  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  table-land  of  Bogota. 
Bock-salt  in^  large  masses  occurs  in  some  mountains  north-east  of 
Bogota,  and  is  worked  by  the  government  Some  Balt«prings  in  these 
mountains  also  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  salt 

Productions,  Commerce,  <C*c— From  the  great  diversity  of  turfoce, 


8oil|  and  climate  in  New  Granada,  the  natural  productions  ore 
extremely  varied,  including  not  only  those  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  those  of  the  temperate  sone.  These  products  are  specified  more 
particularly  iu  noticing  the  several  districts  of  the  country.  Here  it 
will  be  si^cient  to  observe  generaUy,  that  over  the  table-land  of 
Bogotk^  and  the  country  horth  of  it  along  the  western  declivities  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera,  wheat  and  other  European  groins,  potatoes, 
and  the  aracacha-root,  are  the  principal  objects  of  culture ;  while  in 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  noaize 
is  the  chief  grain  raised  for  food,  with  rice,  plantains,  and  sweet 
potatoes ;  and  that  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  cof^e,  and  some  sugar  and 
indigo  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  commerce^  Mimy  useful  kinds  o{ 
treed  are  found  in  the  forests ;  but  almost  the  only  ones  which  an 
converted  into  articles  of  export  are  the  Brosil,  fustic,  Nicaragua,  and 
logwood,  trees  which  grow  most  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Morto.  Cinchona  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in 
the  same  region,  and  in  various  jother  places.  Ipecacuanha  is  largely 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  liio  Magdalena,  and  balsam  of  Tolti  oo 
the  banks  of  the  'Rio  Sinu.  The  llanos  and  plains  support  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  which  furnish  tasojo,  or  jerked  beef,  and  hides  as  articles  of 
commerce.  Horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  ore  exported  to  tba 
West  Indies. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  of  little  importance. 
It  is  limited  to  woollen  and  cotton  stu&  of  a  coarse  texture  only 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes,  and  mostly  mode  by  the 
consumers ;  and  the  commoner  ortioles  of  every-day  use. 

The  commerce  of  New  Granada  was  much  greater  before  ita  inde- 
pendence than  it  is  now,  a  circumstance  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  almost  incessant  internal  war,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  its  government;  but  the  wont  of  means  of  commuuicatias 
with  the  interior  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  greater  port  of  the  interior  is  in  fact  unable  to  export  its  pro- 
duce for  want  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication.  The 
tracts  which  border  on  the  sea  being  mostly  covered  with  swamps  and 
morasses,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy,  endanger  the  life  of  those 
who  venture  to  traverse  them.  Neither  of  the  more  healthy  provinces 
of  the  republic  can  send  its  produce  without  great  expense  to  any 
of  its  harbours  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The  most 
fertile  tract  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca,  but  this  is  everywhere 
surrounded  by  high  mountains ;  and  as  the  river  becomes  unfit  for 
navigation  on  issuing  from  tha  valley,  this  district  is  obliged  to 
convey  its  produce  over  one  of  the  two  great  ranges  which  iacloae  it. 
Both  however  are  so  exceedingly  steep  as  not  to  admit  the  use  of 
beasts  of  burden,  and  all  merchandise  is  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
men.  The  entire  imports  of  New  Granada  average  in  value  less  tban 
900,000^.;  the  exports,  600,000^  The  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
which  usually  amount  to  nearly  three-flf  the  of  the  whole,  were  returned 
at  460,8042.  in  1853. 

InhabUanta. — The  population  of  New  Ghnmoda  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  have  settled  there  during  the  three 
last  centuries,  of  some  native  tribes,  and  a  few  negroes.  The  Africans 
and  their  descendants  were  much  more  numerous  before  the  war  of 
independence ;  but  as  they  were  the  best  soldiers  that  the  country 
could  furnish,  the  war  has  neariy  annihilated  that  hardy  race.  Th« 
native  tribes  have  attained  very  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  Those 
inhabiting  the  table-lands  along  the  Eastern  Andes  hod  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  formed  a  political  society,  and  mode  aouia 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation ;  they  cultivated  Indian  com  and 
the  aracaoha-root  They  are  still  the  best  husbandmen  of  the  republic; 
and  the  Indian  families  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena 
resemble  them.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  there  are  no  Indiaua.  In 
the  country  between  the  Western  Andes  and  the  Pacific  the  iiativ« 
tribes  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  Its  scanty  population.  They 
have  made  only  small  progress  in  civilisation,  and  this  little  Uiey  owe 
to  the  Spanish  clergy  established  among  them.  That  portion  of  the 
llanos  which  is  destitute  of  trees  is  inhabited  only  by  the  deooendanu 
of  Europeans,  who  take  care  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  muleo,  and  horses. 
The  southern  wooded  portion  of  the  llanos  is  inhabited  by  different 
tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  still  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation. 
Hubner  estimates  the  numbers  of  the  various  races  in  New  Graaada 
as  follows : — White  Caucasians,  460,000 ;  civilised  native  AmericoDs, 
301,000;  Negroes,  80,000;  Metis  (or  descendants  of  Spaniartla  and 
natives),  nearly  1,000,000;  Mulattoes,  283,000;  Quadroneo,  80,000; 
Samoyes»  120,000;  Kombas  (chiefly  in  Magdalena),  100,000. 

Political  Divinone,  Tovfna,  dtc.— The  republic  of  New  Granada  is 
divided  into  four  departments— Cauoo,  Cundinamorco,  Boyaoa,  and 
Magdalena.  The  population  of  the  towns  in  the  following  notioe  moat 
be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate : — 

1.  Cauca  extends  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  confei^pioiiB 
province  of  Y eragua  [Panama],  which  formerly  constituted  the  deport- 
ment of  Istmo;  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Panama 
to  Barbocoas,  on  the  boundary  of  Ecuador;  and  the  volleys  of  the 
rivers  Atroto,  San  Juan,  and  the  Upper  Cauca  Its  principal  produc- 
tions ore  gold  and  platinum,  the  pxx)duce  of  its  herds  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Cauca,  and  cacao  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  In  this 
department  is  the  canal  of  Baspadur%  which  unites  the  San  Juan  and 
Atrato  riveia  [Atsato.]  The  principal  town  is  Popafan,  populatioa 
20,000,  situated  not  for  from  the  sources  of  the  Cauca  iUver,  i>^;.i 
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feet  above  the  bba,  and  near  the  two  yoloanooB  of  Puraoe  and  Sotara. 
It  Gontaina  several  saperior  buildings,  the  moat  remarkable  being  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  Compafiia,  or  College  of  Jesuits.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent.  Farther  north  is  Oalif  in  the  vale  of  the  Oauoa,  a  clean 
and  weU-built  town,  from  which  the  moat  frequented  road  over  the 
Western  Andes  leads  to  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  Buenaventura 
consists  only  of  a  few  wretched  huts  built  on  posto,  although  it  is  the 
only  port  that  supplies  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and  Popayan  with 
merchandise,  and  i^s  generally  some  foreign  vessels  besides  coasters 
anchored  there.  On  the  shores  of  the  Paoifio  are  the  small  harbours 
of  Atacames  and  Barbacoas.  In  the  Andes,  near  the  boundarv  of 
Ecuador,  is  the  town  of  Pasto,  8576  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  fine  plain, 
near  the  foot  of  a  very  active  volcano.    Population  about  5000. 

2.  Oundinamaroa  (by  which  name  the  table-land  of  Bogotk  was 
designated  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards)  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Cauca,  that  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Magdalena,  the  table-land 
of  Bogota  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Llanos  lying  about  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  M eta.  All  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Kew  Granada  may  be  cultivated  here  at  different  plaoea,  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes  are  covered  with  extensive  foresta.  Gold  and 
silver  are  found  in  the  Central  Andes;  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  rook-salt 
in  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  river  Bogoth,  m  its  descent  from  the 
table-land,  forms,  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of 
Bogota  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  where  the  river,  suddenly  con- 
tracting from  a  breadth  of  60  yards  to  less  than  20  yards,  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  immense  body  of  water  down  a  fall  of  650  fbet.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  table-land  are  the  natural  bridges  of  loononzo,  or 
Pandi,  which  unite  two  rocks,  between  which  a  toivent  roars.  The 
uppermost  consists  of  a  rock  47  feet  long  and  64  feet  thick,  and  is 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  surfaoe  of  the  water;  the  lower  bridee 
is  nearly  70  feet  under  the  first,  and  consists  of  three  pieces  of  rock, 
which  support  one  another.  The  capital  of  the  department  and  of  the 
whole  republic  is  BogotX.  Honda,  population  5000,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  at  some  distance  N.  from  it  is  Rio  Negro, 
with  a  population  of  6000.  West  of  Honda  is  Mariqyiita,  a  small 
town,  near  which  are  rich  mines  of  gold.  South  of  Honda  is  Neyva, 
with  4000  inhabitants ;  and  still  further,  near  the  source  of  the  Magda- 
lena, Timana,  with  2000  inhabitants :  both  plaoes  are  noted  for  their 
plantations  of  cacao.  Gold  is  washed  near  Timana.  Between  Neyva 
and  Honda,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Andes,  nearly  4900  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  Ibague,  which  has  a  college.  In  the  valley  of  Cauca 
are  Antioquia,  with  4000  inhabitaats ;  and  Medellin,  in  a  fine  valley, 
containing  9000  inhabitants. 

8.  Boyaca  obtained  this  name  from  the  bridge  of  Boyaca,  where 
Bolivar  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Barreyra  in  1819,  by  which 
victory  the  independence  of  South  America  was  established.  It  com- 
prehends the  northern  table-lands  of  Tunja,  Girona,  and  Oucuta,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Llanos  which  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  table-lands, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  capital  is  Tunja, 
on  the  hilly  table-land  of  Tunja,  near  the  Eastern  Andes ;  population, 
7000 :  it  has  some  manufiBustures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffi.  Socorro, 
on  the  table-land  of  Sogamosso,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  straw  hats.  On  the  table-land  of  Oucuta 
is  Roiorio  de  Oueula,  a  considerable  town,  which  carries  on  an  active 
commerce  in  the  products  of  the  contiguous  country,  which  is  covered 
with  plantations  of  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cofiee,  and  cotton.  Pamplona, 
which  is  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  table-land,  has  4000  inhabit- 
ants, some  good  buildings,  and  several  gold-mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

4.  Magdalena  comprehends  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  extending  east  to  the  boundary  of  Venezuela,  not  far 
from  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo.  With  the  exception  of  the  mountain- 
mass  of  Santa  Marta  on  the  east,  and  the  northern  ofi'dcts  of  the 
Western  Andes  on  the  west,  the  whole  of  this  department  is  rather 
level,  and  only  contains  some  hilly  tracts.  Every  kind  of  vegetable 
production  peculiar  to  countries  between  the  tropics  is  grown ;  but 
th'3  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  which  favour  vegetation  in  an 
ii'itonisbing  degree,  are  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
nnd  the  couutiy  is  consequently  thinly  peopled.  The  capital  is 
Cahtagena.  Mompoxy  population  10,000,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Magdalena,  above  its  junction  with  the  Cauca,  carries  on  a  con- 
pi(ier:\ble  commerce,  being  the  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  table-land 
of  (jirona,  and  partly  also  of  that  of  Cucuto.  Ocatla,  population  8000, 
lies  K.  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  near  the  Sierra  de  Oca&a,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  level  country  along  the  river,  and  has  a 
healthy  climate.  Sania  Marta,  E.  of  the  Cienaga  de  Santa  Marta, 
and  not  far  from  tho  Nevado  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbour, 
with  some  commerce,  and  8000  inhabitaut^.  Ciudad  de  la  Hacka, 
further  to  the  eaat,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  small  and  ill- 
Rheltered  harbour.  Along  the  coast  west  of  this  town  pearls  were 
formerly  fished. 

History,  dfc, — New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
in  1499.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in  1510.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  only 
conquered  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  Benalcazar  and 
Ximenes  de  Quesneda,  who  founded  the  town  of  Santa  F^  de  Begotii 
in  154o.    The  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of  this  ooontiy  till 


1811,  when  New  Granada  proclaimed  its  independence.  The  war, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  this  declaration,  continued  to  devastata 
the  different  provindes  of  which  New  Granada  consists  to  the  year 
1821.  In  1819  Kew  Granada  and  Venezuela  being  united  into  one 
republic,  formed  a  constitution  at  the  Congress  of  Bosario  de  Oueuta 
in  1821,  and  received  into  the  union  Ecuador  and  Panama  in  1823. 
This  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  the  republic  of  Colombia  divided 
into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador. 
Like  the  other  republics  of  South  America,  New  Granada  has  been 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  Independence  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion. At  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  (received  in  December  1854) 
New  Granada  was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  government  troops 
had  been  defeated;  BogoU^  the  capital,  was  in  possession  of  the 
*  Constitutionalists;'  and  a  project  was  to  be  brought  before  Oongrass 
for  the  formation  of  the  Istmo  (including  Panama  and  Vevagua)  into 
an  independent  state. 

(Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa;  Homboldt;  MoUien;  Hamilton; 
Hubner,&a)     [See  SuppLKUfiNT.] 

NEW  GUINEA.    [Papua.] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Noi*th  America, 
lies  between  42^  41'  and  45'  11'  N.  lat..  70"  40'  and  ^2'  28?  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  S.E.  for  about  18  miles  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  B.  by 
the  state  of  Maine;  N.  by  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada; 
W.  by  the  state  of  Vermont,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Connec- 
ticut Biver;  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  area  is  8086 
square  miles,  or  605  square  miles  larger  than  Wales.  The  population 
in  1850  was  817,976,  or  89*6  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  being 
all  free,  the  ratio  of  representation  entitles  the  state  to  send  three 
representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  New  Hampshire 'sends  two  membera. 

Ooast-line,  Surface,  dfc, — The  coast  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  indented 
by  several  creeks  and  coves,  which  serve  as  harbours  for  vessels  of  light 
draft.  The  shore  is  bordered  by  salt-marshes,  and  the  country,  to  the 
distanoe  of  20  or  80  miles  inland,  rises  imperceptibly,  so  as  to  arrest 
the  tides  within  20  miles  from  the  sea,  though  they  rise  to  about 
18  feet.  This  flat  tract  has  a  sandy  soil  of  inferior  fertility.  At  the 
back  of  it  the  surface  becomes  broken  and  hilly ;  the  hills  gradually 
rising  in  height  towards  the  interior,  until,  at  a  distance  of  about 
10  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  they  constitute  a 
oontinuoas  range,  running  nearly  due  south  and  north.  Some  of 
the  summits  attidn  a  oonsidsrable  elevation.  Mount  Monadnoo,  about 
10  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  rises  to  the  height  of 
8254  feet,  and  Moosehillock,  farther  north,  to  4636  feet  On  approach- 
ing 44**  N.  lat.  the  chain  expands  into  an  extensive  mountain-group, 
which  projects  considerably  towards  the  east,  and  is  known  as  the 
White  Mountains.  The  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 6428  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  other  summits  rise  above  5000 
feet:  as  Mount  Adams,  5960  feet;  Mount  Jefferson,  5860  feetj  Mount 
Madison,  5620  feet;  Mount  Franklin,  5050  feet;  and  Mount  Monroe, 
5510  feet.  The  loftier  peaks  of  this  range  are  covered  with  snow 
during  threcrquartera  of  the  year — whence  the  name  White  Moun- 
tains. Bound  their  bases  are  forests  of  heavy  timber,  which  are 
succeeded  by  belts  of  stunted  fir,  above  which  are  bushes,  and  then 
only  a  coating  of  mosses  and  lichens.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain 
region  is  of  a  very  grand  character.  From  the  northerly  side  of  the 
White  Mountains  the  chain  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  but  it  does  not  Attain  a  great  elevation.  The  counti'v 
between  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  and  the  Connecticut  Bivn 
is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  but  thinly  settled,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  But  south  of  the  White  Mountains  the  soil  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them  is  good,  and 
that  along  the  banks  of  the  riven,  which  is  subject  to  be  overflowed 
annually,  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Hydrography;  Communicatiom, — The  Oonneciieut  rises  near  the 
qorthern  border  of  the  state,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  several  small 
branches,  but  soon  begins  to  form  the  boundary-line  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vfirmonl  Though  its  current  is  considerably 
obstructed  by  ftills,  rapids,  and  shoals,  the  navigation  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals,  that  boats  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  may  ascend  it  for  some  distance  above  Haverhill, 
near  44°  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line.  [Massachubktts.]  The  principal  afiluents  of  tiia 
Connecticut  in  New  Hampshire  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammo- 
noosuc,  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  Sugar  rive».  The  Menimae,  whidi 
rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  traverses  the  central  districts  of  the 
state  by  a  southern  course,  has  also  many  falls  and  xapi4s,  but  the 
navigation  of  this  river  also  has  received  great  improvements,  so  that 
it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Cooco|*d.  [Massachusetis.]  Tiie 
Pitcataqua,  which  for  about  40  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
state  and  Maine,  rises  near  the  southern  declivity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  a  small  lake,  and  runs  south-south-east  about  60  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  As  a  navigable  river  it  is  of  small  importance,  as  its 
course  is  very  rapid,  and  the  tide  ascends  it  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea ;  but  it  forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  It  only  bears 
tha  name  of  Piscataqua  from  the  point  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  several  tributaries  units  with  the  main  stream.    Several  sfpaUav 
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llto  Caucft  below  Momf^ex ;  It  Iheb  agAiii  iurns  to  tho  north  and  mna  ^ 
throttf^h  a  wide  plain,  i)A^t  Baranew,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.    About  • 
JQO  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branohea,  of  which  that ' 
which  oontinuee  due  north  ie  the  principal,  and  forme  at  its  outlet 
the  email  hurbour  of  SavantUa ;  but  this  branch  ia  little  nangated. 
The  other  branch,  which  turns  to  the  north-eaet  and  is  much  more 
need,  forms  in  ite  course  several  small  lakes  and  terminates  in  the 
Cienaga  de  Snnta  Marta,  an  extensive  Isgoon*  or  salt-water  lake,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  vvhich  communicatee  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  canal  some  milea  south-west  of  Santa  Marts,  but  has  a  bar 
at  its  entrance.    The  whole  course  of  the  Magdalena  River  ia  about 
1000  miles. 

The  valley  of  tho  Mngdaleua  above  Honda  extends  in  a  generally 
level  plain,  which  has  an  elevation  little  short  of  2000  feet  above  the 
aea.  The  river  and  its  tributaries  run  iti  smaller  valleys  3  or  4  miles 
wide  and  a  few  hundred  feet  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
At  Passo  de  Gunyacana,  nenrly  due  west  of  Bogoth,  the  surface  of  the 
Hagdalena  is  still  1200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  produce  abundantly  sugar,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  the  common 
agricultural  crops  of  the  tropicp,  yams,  mandioc,  maiae,  batatas,  and 
bananas.  The  upper  plain  is  in  some  parts  fertile ;  in  others  rather 
sterile,  and  coveriKl  with  bushy  treee.  The  seasons  are  ref^ulan  In 
JuneiJuly,  and  August  not  a  drop  of  raiu  falls ;  between  September 
and  February  showers  are  rather  frequents  Heavy  rains  follow  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  and  the  weather  in  May  is  variable. 
Every  day  a  strong  wind  begins  towards  noon  to  blow  from  the 
south,  and  oontioues  till  aun-set;  it  causes  great  heat,  but  is.regarded 
as  healthy.  The  narrow  part  of  the  valley  between  Uonda  and 
Badillo  and  the  wider  one  north  of  Badillo  are  very  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  and  therefore  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 
Though  fertile  and  producing  large  orope,  especially  of  rice,  it  is  very 
little  inhabited,  on  account  of  its  unhealthioess,  being  subject  to  daily 
rains,  and  never  enjoying  the  slightest  breeze  except  when  thunder- 
storms occur,  which  are  common  during  the  uigUt.  The  vapours 
arising  from  the  numerous  swamps  and  pools  render  it  extremely 
unhealthy. 

The  Hio  Cauea  rises  in  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas,  east  of  the  volcano 
of  Purace,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena.  It  runs 
nearly  due  west  for  about  60  miles  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high 
mountains,  passing  within  a  mile  of  Popayan.  It  then  turns  north, 
and,  at  the  village  of  Quilaohoa,  enters  a  vialley  about  30  miles  wide, 
and  extending  to  the  north  of  Cai-tago  nearly  180  miles.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  gentle^  About  30  mUes  north  of  Cartago  it  enters  a 
narrow  glen,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  on  both  sides ;  which 
does  not  contain  level  ground  enough  for  a  road«  In  this  glen  the 
river  flows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids 
and  cataracts,  from  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  to  Boca  de  £spiritu  Santo 
about  120  miles,  and  within  this  distance  falls  probably  not  less  than 
2600  feet,  its  elevation  at  Cartago  being  aboi^t  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Issuing  from  this  glen  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  wltich  grovrs  still  wider 
north  of  the  town  of  Antioquia,  where  the  river  declines  to  the  north- 
east and  meets  the  Msgdalena  below  Mompoz.  The  whole  course  of 
the  river  is  above  700  miles. 

The  wide  valley  of  the  Upper  Canca  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  haa  a  healthy  and  not  very  hot  climate  and  regular 
■easons.  The  two  rainy  seasons  occur  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes, 
with  an  interval  of  dry  seasons  between  them.  Along  the  river  the 
plain  ia  low  and  marshy,  subject  to  periodical  inundations  and  mostly 
oveigrown  with  rushes  and  reeds,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks  the  country  rises  higher  and  extends  partly  in  savannahs  and 
partly  in  wooded  plaina.  In  many  diatricts  it  is  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces rice  and  maise  in  abundance^  as  well  as  sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
tobaoco ;  but  by  fisr  the  greatest  part  serves  as  pasture-ground  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  About  Cartago  the  surface  of 
the  plain  is  undulating  and  less  fertile.  In  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
Central  Andes  sre  thick  layers  of  a  reddish  sand,  which  contains 
numerous  particles  of  gold.  In  the  lower  part  the  valley  of  the  Gauca 
Msembles  generally  thai  of  the  Magdalena  below  Honda. 

The  geology  of  New  Granada  is  noticed  generally  under  AvDBS. 
Its  mineral  riches  ai«  considerable,  and  mosUy  occur  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  three  chains  of  the  Ande&  They  consiat  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  rock-salt  Gold  seems  to 
ooour  along  the  whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Andes,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  or  that  on 
the  foot  and  sides  of  some  hilUk  In  the  Eastern  Andes  it  is  found  on 
the  table-lsnds  of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  Silver  occurs  on  the  table-lauds 
of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  There  are  also  some  rich  mines  in  the  moun- 
tain region  north  of  5"  30',  between  the  Magdalena  and  Gauca. 
Platinum  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Andea. 
Mercury  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  near  Antioquia,  and  in 
the  Central  Andes  near  the  mountain  pass  of  Quindiu.  Copper  occurs 
in  the  Eastern  Andes,  north  of  Tunja  and  near  Pamplona  Lead  has 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  Iron  and 
ooal  are  found  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  taUe-land  of  Bogota. 
Rock-salt  in  laige  masses  occurs  in  some  mountains  north-east  of 
Bogotk,  and  is  worked  by  the  government  Some  saltaprings  in  theae 
mountains  also  furnish  a  laige  quanti^  of  salt 
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■oil^  and  climate  in  New  Granada,  the  natural  productions  are 
extremely  varied,  including  not  only  those  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  those  of  the  temperate  aone.  These  products  are  specified  more 
particularly  in  noticing  the  aeveral  districts  of  the  country.  Here  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  generally,  that  over  the  table-land  of 
Bogotk,  and  the  country  north  of  it  along  the  western  declivities  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera,  wheat  and  other  European  grains,  potatoes 
and  the  aracacha-root,  are  the  principal  objects  of  culture ;  while  in 
the  valleys  of  the  great  riveia,  and  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  maixe 
is  the  chief  grain  raised  for  food,  with  rice,  plantains,  and  swti«t 
potatoes ;  and  that  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  cofi^,  and  some  sugar  and 
indigo  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  commeroeu  Many  useful  kinds  of 
treed  are  found  in  the  forests;  but  almost  the  only  ones  which  are 
converted  into  articles  of  export  are  the  Bruail,  fustic,  Nicaragua,  and 
logwood,  trees  which  grow  most  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  Cinchona  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in 
the  same  region,  and  in  various  either  places.  Ipecacuanha  is  largely 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Magdalena,  and  balsam  of  Tolii  on 
the  banks  of  the -Rio  Sinn.  The  llanos  and  plains  support  vast  herdi 
of  cattle,  which  furnish  tasajo,  or  jerked  beef,  and  hides  as  articles  of 
commerce.  Horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  of  little  importance^ 
It  is  limited  to  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  of  a  coarse  texture  only 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes,  and  mostly  made  by  the 
consumers ;  and  the  commoner  articles  of  every-day  use. 

The  commerce  of  New  Granada  waa  much  greater  before  its  inde- 
pendence than  it  is  now,  a  circumstance  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  almost  incessant  internal  war,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  its  government ;  but  the  want  of  means  of  commuuicatiou 
with  the  interior  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  in  fact  unable  to  export  ita  pro- 
duce for  want  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication.  The 
tracts  which  border  on  the  sea  being  mostly  covered  with  swamps  and 
morasses,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy,  endanger  the  life  of  thoas 
who  venture  to  traverse  them.  Neither  of  the  more  healthy  provinces 
of  the  repubUc  can  send  its  produce  without  great  expense  to  any 
of  its  harboura  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mugdalena.  The  most 
fertile  tract  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Gauca,  but  this  is  everywhere 
surrounded  by  high  mountains ;  and  as  the  river  becomes  unfit  for 
navigation  on  issuing  from  tha  valley,  this  district  is  oblu^ed  to 
convey  its  produce  over  one  of  the  two  great  ranges  which  iucloee  it. 
Both  however  are  so  exceedingly  steep  as  not  to  admit  the  use  of 
beasts  of  burden,  and  all  merchandise  is  carried  over  on  the  backs  oi 
men.  The  entire  imports  of  New  Granada  average  in  value  lesa  tiiaa 
900,000^.;  the  exports,  600,000^  The  imports  ftom  Great  Hritain, 
which  usually  amount  to  nearly  tliree-fif  tha  of  the  whole,  were  retomed 
at  460,8042.  in  1853. 

InhkbUante, — The  population  of  New  Granada  conaists  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  have  settled  there  during  the  three 
last  centuries,  of  some  native  tribes,  and  a  few  negroes.  The  Africans 
and  their  descendants  were  much  more  numerous  before  the  war  of 
independence ;  but  as  they  were  the  best  soldiers  that  the  country 
could  furmeh,  the  war  haa  nearly  annihilated  that  hardy  race.  The 
native  tribes  have  attained  very  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  Thoose 
inhabiting  the  table-lands  along  the  Eastern  Andes  had  before  Um 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  formed  a  political  society,  and  made  souie 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation ;  they  cultivated  Indian  com  and 
the  aracaoha-root  They  are  still  the  best  husbandmen  of  the  republic: 
and  the  Indian  famiUes  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena 
resembld  them.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cauoa  there  are  no  Indis^  In 
the  country  between  the  Weatern  Andes  and  Uie  Pacific  the  native 
tribes  oonstitute  nearly  the  whole  of  its  scanty  population.  They 
have  made  only  email  progceaa  in  civiliaation,  and  this  little  they  owe 
to  the  Spanish  deigy  established  among  them.  Tliat  portion  of  the 
llanos  which  is  destitute  of  trees  ia  inhabited  only  by  the  deacendants 
of  Europeans,  who  take  care  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  mulsa,  and  horses. 
The  southern  wooded  portion  of  the  Uanoa  is  inhabited  by  differant 
tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  still  in  the  lowest  stage  of  dviliaaiion. 
Hubner  estimates  the  numbers  of  the  various  raoea  in  New  Granada 
as  follows : — White  Caucaaians,  460,000 ;  civilised  native  Americans, 
301,000;  Negroes,  80,000;  Metis  (or  descendants  of  Spaniarda  and 
natives),  nearly  1,000,000;  Mulattoea,  283,000;  Quadronea,  30,000; 
Samoyes,  120,000;  Eambas  (chiefly  m  Magdalena),  100,000. 

PUUical  JHvieione,  To¥fne,  dw.— The  mpublic  of  New  Granada  is 
divided  into  four  departments — Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Boyaoa,  and 
Magdalena.  The  population  of  the  towns  in  the  fbUowing  notioe  most 
be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate : — 

1.  Cauca  extends  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  omitisfuous 
provinde  of  Y eragua  [Pahaha],  which  formerly  constituted  the  depart- 
ment of  Istmo ;  the  whole  of  the  western  ooast  from  the  Bay  of  Panama 
to  Barbaooas^  on  the  boundary  of  Ecuador;  and  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Atrato,  San  Juan,  and  the  Upper  Cauca.  Its  principal  pr^oduc- 
tions  are  gold  and  platinum,  the  pxx)dttce  of  its  herds  in  the  iradley  of 
the  Upper  Cauca,  and  cacao  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  In  this 
department  is  the  canal  of  Raspadura,  wliich  unites  the  San  Juan  and 
Atrato  riveta.  [Atbato.]  The  principal  town  ia  Popaymty  population 
20,000,  situated  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Cauca  liiver,  £»i:ii 
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feet  above  the  sen,  and  near  the  two  voloanoea  of  Purace  aad  Sotara. 
It  contains  aeveral  superior  buiHinga,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  Oompafiia,  or  College  of  Jesuits.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent.  Farther  north  is  Oali,  in  the  vale  of  the  Oauoa,  a  dean 
and  well-built  town,  ^m  which  the  most  frequented  road  over  the 
Western  Andes  leads  to  Buenaventura  qn  the  Pacific  Buenaventura 
consists  only  of  a  few  wretched  huts  built  on  posts,  although  it  is  the 
only  port  that  supplies  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and  Popayan  with 
merchandise,  and  has  generally  some  foreign  vessels  besides  coasters 
anchored  there.  On  the  shores  of  the  Paoifto  are  the  small  harbours 
of  Atacames  and  Barbacoas.  In  the  Andes,  near  the  boundary  of 
Ecuador,  is  the  town  of  Paalo,  8576  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  fine  plain, 
near  the  foot  of  a  very  active  volcano.    Population  about  5000. 

2.  Oundinamarca  (by  wMoh  name  the  table-land  of  Bogotk  was 
designated  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards)  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Cauca,  that  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Magdalena,  the  table-laod 
of  Bogotl^  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Llanos  lying  about  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Ouaviare  and  Meta.  All  the  vegetable  productions  of 
New  Qranada  may  be  cultivated  here  at  different  plaoea,  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes  are  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Gk>ld  and 
silver  are  found  in  the  Central  Andes;  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  rook-salt 
in  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  river  BogotK,  in  its  descent  from  the 
table-land,  forms,  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of 
Bogota  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  where  the  river,  suddenly  con- 
tracting from  a  breadth  of  60  yards  to  less  than  20  yards,  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  immense  body  of  water  down  a  fall  of  650  het.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  table-land  are  the  natural  bridges  of  loononzo,  or 
Pandi,  which  unite  two  rocks,  between  which  a  toravnt  roars.  The 
uppermost  consists  of  a  rook  47  feet  long  and  6^  feet  thick,  and  is 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  lower  bridee 
is  nearly  70  feet  under  the  first,  and  consists  of  three  pieces  of  rock, 
which  support  one  another.  The  capital  of  the  department  and  of  the 
whole  republic  is  BoootX.  Honda,  population  6000,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  at  some  distance  N.  from  it  is  JUo  Negro, 
with  a  population  of  6000.  West  of  Honda  is  Mariquita,  a  small 
town,  near  which  are  rich  mines  of  gold.  South  of  Honda  is  Neyva, 
with  4000  inhabitants ;  and  still  further,  near  the  souree  of  the  Magda- 
lena, Timofna,  with  2000  inhabitants :  both  places  are  noted  for  their 
plantations  of  cacao.  Oold  is  washed  near  Timana.  Between  Neyva 
and  Honda,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Andes,  nearly  4900  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  Ibaguef  which  has  a  college.  In  the  valley  of  Cauca 
are  Antioquia,  with  4000  inhabitsjits ;  and  Medellin,  in  a  fine  valley, 
containing  9000  inhabitants. 

S.  Boyaca  obtained  this  name  from  the  bridge  of  Boyaca,  where 
Bolivar  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Barreyra  in  1819,  by  which 
victory  the  independence  of  South  America  was  established.  It  com- 
prehends the  northern  table-lands  of  Tunja,  Girona,  and  Cucuta,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Llanos  which  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  table-lands, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Ande&  The  capital  is  jTunjo, 
on  the  hilly  table-land  of  Tunja,  near  the  Eastern  Andes ;  population, 
7000 :  it  has  some  manu&ctures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuifa.  Socorro, 
on  the  table-land  of  Sogamosso,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  straw  hats.  On  the  table-land  of  Cucuta 
is  Rotario  de  Gucfuta,  a  considerable  town,  which  carries  on  an  active 
commeree  in  the  proiduots  of  the  contiguous  country,  which  is  covered 
with  plantations  of  cacao,  suga^oane,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Pamplona^ 
which  is  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  table-land,  has  4000  inhabit- 
ants, some  good  buildings,  and  several  gold-mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

4.  Magdalena  comprehends  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Qulf  of 
Dftrien,  and  extending  east  to  the  boundary  of  Venezuela,  not  far 
from  the  Lake  of  Marticaybo.  With  the  exception  of  the  mountain- 
mass  of  Santa  Marta  on  the  east,  and  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
Western  Andes  on  the  west,  the  whole  of  this  department  is  rather 
level,  and  only  contains  some  hilly  tract&  Every  kind  of  vegetable 
production  peculiar  to  countries  between  the  tropics  is  grown ;  but 
t.b'3  heat  and  moisfcnre  of  the  climate,  which  favour  vegetation  in  an 
a-^toniebing  degree,  are  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants ; 
»nd  the  country  is  consequently  thinly  peopled.  The  capital  is 
Cartagena.  Mompox,  population  10,000,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Masfdalena,  above  its  junction  with  the  Cauca,  carries  on  a  con- 
piderable  commeree,  being  the  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  table-land 
of  Uirona,  and  partly  also  of  that  of  Cucuta.  OcanOj  population  8000, 
lies  E.  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  near  the  Sierra  de  Ocaiia,  at  a  oonsider- 
nble  filevation  above  the  level  country  along  the  river,  and  has  a 
healthy  climate.  SaiUa  Marta,  E.  of  the  Cienaga  de  Santa  Marta, 
and  not  far  from  the  Nevado  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbour, 
with  some  commerce,  and  3000  inhabitauta.  Oiudad  de  la  Hacka, 
further  to  the  east,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  small  and  ill- 
sheltered  harbour.  Along  the  coast  west  of  this  town  pearls  were 
formerly  fished. 

History,  <C*c. — New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
in  1499.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in  1510.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  only 
conquered  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  Benalcasar  and 
Ximenes  de  Quesneda,  who  founded  the  town  of  Santa  F^  de  B«got]i 
in  1645.    The  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of  this  oountiy  till 


1811,  when  New  Granada  proclaimed  its  Independenoe.  The  war« 
which  was  the  consequence  of  this  declaration,  continued  to  devastate 
the  difbrent  provindes  of  which  New  Granada  oonslsts  to  the  year 
1821.  In  1819  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  being  united  into  one 
republic,  formed  a  constitution  at  the  Congress  of  llosario  de  Ououta 
in  1821,  and  received  into  the  union  Eouaidor  and  Panama  in  1823. 
This  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  the  republic  of  Colombia  divided 
into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Bcnador. 
Like  the  other  republics  of  South  America,  New  Granada  has  been 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  Independence  in  a  very  unsettled  oondi- 
tion.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  (received  in  December  1854) 
New  Granada  was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  government  troops 
had  been  defeated;  BogoU^  the  capital,  was  in  possession  of  the 
*  ConstitutionaUsts ;'  and  a  project  was  to  be  brought  before  Oongress 
for  the  formation  of  tke  Istmo  (including  Panama  and  Veragua)  into 
an  independent  state. 

(Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa;  Homboldt;  MoUien;  Hamilton; 
Hubner,  &a)     [Su  Supflembkt.] 

NEW  GUINEA.    [Papua.] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  42»  41'  and  45"  11'  N.  lat..  70»  40'  and  ^2"  28'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  S.E.  for  about  18  miles  oy  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E.  by 
the  state  of  Maine ;  N.  by  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada ; 
W.  by  the  state  of  Vermont,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Connec- 
ticut River;  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  area  is  8080 
square  miles,  or  605  square  miles  larger  than  Wales.  The  population 
in  1850  was  8 1 7,976,  or  89*6  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  being 
all  free,  the  ratio  of  representation  entitles  the  state  to  send  three 
representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  New  Hampshire  sends  two  members. 

Coaai'Une,  Swface,  4fG, — The  coast  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  indented 
by  several  creeks  and  coves,  which  serve  as  harbours  for  vessels  of  light 
draft.  The  shore  is  bordered  by  salt-marshes,  and  the  country,  to  the 
distance  of  20  or  80  miles  inland,  rises  impereeptibly,  so  as  to  arrest 
the  tides  within  20  miles  from  the  sea,  though  they  rise  to  about 
18  feet.  This  flat  tract  has  a  sandy  soil  of  inferior  fertility.  At  the 
back  of  it  the  surface  becomes  broken  and  hilly ;  the  hills  gradually 
rising  in  height  towards  the  interior,  until,  at  a  distance  of  about 
10  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  they  constitute  a 
oontinuous  range,  running  nearly  due  south  and  north.  Some  of 
the  summits  attiiin  a  oonsideiable  elevation.  Mount  Monadnoo,  about 
10  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  rises  to  the  height  of 
8254  feet,  and  Moosehillock,  farther  north,  to  4686  feet  On  approach- 
ing 44"*  N.  lat.  the  chain  expands  into  an  extensive  mountain-group, 
which  projects  considerably  towards  the  east,  and  is  known  as  the 
White  Mountains.  The  highest  summit  of  this  group.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 6428  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  other  summits  rise  above  5000 
feet:  as  Moimt  Adams,  5960  feet;  Mount  Jefferson,  5860  feet^  Mount 
Madison,  5620  feet ;  Mount  Franklin,  5050  feet ;  and  Mount  Monroe, 
5510  feel  The  loftier  peaks  of  this  range  are  covered  with  snow 
during  threetquarteni  of  the  year — whence  the  name  White  Moun- 
tains. Bound  their  bases  are  forests  of  heavy  timber,  which  are 
succeeded  by  belts  of  stunted  fir,  above  which  are  bushes,  and  then 
only  a  coating  of  mosses  and  lichens.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain 
region  is  of  a  very  grand  character.  From  the  northerly  side  of  the 
White  Mountains  the  chain  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  but  it  does  not  Attain  a  great  elevation.  The  country 
between  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  and  the  Connecticut  Rivet 
is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  but  thinly  settled,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  But  south  of  the  White  Mountains  the  soil  on  the  decUvi- 
ties  of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them  is  good,  and 
that  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  is  subject  to  be  overflowed 
annually,  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Hydrography :  Cotnmunicationt, — The  Oonnt^ieui  rises  near  the 
xforthem  border  of  the  state,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  several  small 
branches,  but  soon  begins  to  form  the  boundary-line  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vfirmont.  Though  its  current  is  considerably 
obstructed  by  falls,  rapids,  and  shoals,  the  navigation  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals,  that  boats  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  may  ascend  it  for  some  distance  above  Haverhill^ 
near  44'  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line.  [Massachusetts.]  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Connecticut  in  New  Hampshire  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammo- 
noosuc,  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  Sugar  riverii.  The  Jfemmoc,  which 
rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  traverses  the  central  districts  of  the 
state  by  a  southern  course,  has  also  many  falls  and  rapi48,  but  the 
navigation  of  this  river  also  ha9  received  great  improvements,  so  that 
it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Coocofd.  [MAS340HU8BTia.]  The 
Pitcalaqua,  which  for  about  40  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
state  and  Maine,  rises  near  the  southern  declivity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  a  small  lake,  and  runs  south-south-east  about  60  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  As  a  navigable  river  it  is  of  small  importance,  as  its 
course  is  very  rapid,  and  the  tide  ascends  it  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea ;  but  it  forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  It  only  bears 
tha  name  of  Piscataqua  from  the  point  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  several  tributaries  units  with  the  main  stream.    Several  S|paU«v 
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Btreama,  thongli  not  available  for  navigation,  furnish  valuable  mill- 
power. 

This  state  contains  several  lakes;  the  largest  is  Lake  Winnipisseogee, 
which  is  23  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  10  xniles  wide,  and  has  scattered 
over  it  above  850  idands.  Squam  Lake,  N.W.  of  the  former,  is  5 
miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  In  the  northern  dlBtricts  is  Umbagog 
Lake,  through  which  the  boundary-line  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  passes.  The  lake  scenery  of  New  Hampshire  is  very  beautiful ; 
the  noble  mountains  of  the  state  forming  with  the  various  lakes  and 
£eJ1b  strikingly  picturesque  combinations. 

New  Hampshire  is  well  provided  with  the  ordinary  carriage-roads. 
The  principal  lines  of  railway  run  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  or  from  the  Atlantic  at  Portsmouth  and  Boston  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  they  unite  with  the  railways  of  Vermont^ 
which  connect  them  with  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada.  The  Great 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  line  traverses  the  northern  section  of  the 
state.  The  southern  lines  diverge  from  Concord  as  a  centre.  At  the 
dose  of  1854  there  were  512  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  state, 
and  34  miles  constructing. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy^  dee. — The  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  are  almost 
-T>tirely  of  the  Paleozoic,  or  non-fossiliferous,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
so-called  primary  system.  Igneous,  or  eruptive,  and  metamorphio 
rocks,  including  granite,  gneiss,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  occupy  the 
chief  part  of  the  state.  Crystalline  limestone  has  been  found  in  one 
or  two  places;  and  the  new  red-sandstone  of  Massachusetts  is  prolonged 
for  some  distance  into  the  western  portion  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
state  is  believed  to  possess  considerable  mineral  weaJth,  though 
it  has  as  yet  been  but  little  developed.  Iron  is  reported  to  exist  in 
almost  every  county,  and  some  really  valuable  beds  are  said  tu  have 
been  recently  discovered.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  northern 
counties  that  the  ore  has  been  worked.  Copper  and  zinc  have  been 
found  and  worked  in  Qmfbon  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  A 
veiy  rich  vein  of  tin  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  Coos  county.  The  granite  is  of  the  fiut-st 
texture,  and  in  much  request  for  building  purposes ;  it  is  obtainable 
in  blocks  of  any  size,  and  the  quarries  are  said  to  be-  practically  inex- 
haustible.   Marble  is  also  abundant. 

ClimcUe,  SoU,  Prodttciiont, — The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  countries  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltia  The  cold  sets  in  about  the  middle,  and  slight  frosts  occur 
towards  the  end  of  September ;  but  intense  frost  does  not  occur  till 
November,  from  which  time  till  early  spring  the  rivers  are  frozen  to 
their  sources,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  does  not  disappear  before 
April.  In  winter  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north-west,  which 
rarely  blows  in  summer.  The  winter  does  not  last  longer  in  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  districts,  but  it  is  more  severe.  At  Keene,  in  the 
■outh-westem  part  of  the  state,  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  24**  below 
zero,  Fahr.  The  heat  in  summer  is  great,  the  thermometer  occasion- 
ally rising  to  100°  Fahr. 

The  soils  in  this  state  are  described  as  being  generally  stubborn, 
but  repaying  careful  culture  by  abundant  harvests.  The  grain  which 
is  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  maize,  which  is  cultivated  in 
almost  every  district  The  low  lands  along  the  rivers  yield  rich  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  also  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants.  Barley, 
buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  some  tobacco 
and  hops  are  also  grown.  The  uplands  produce  only  moderate  crops. 
Each  farmer  has  an  orchard  of  apple*  and  pear-tre^  and  good  cider 
is  made ;  maple  sugar  is  prepared  to  a  lai^  amount.  Homed  cattle 
are  tolerably  abundant,  and  the  dairies  very  good.  The  cattle  are  of 
a  large  size.  Sheep  are  very  numerous,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wool  is  sent  to  market  Swine  are  also  common.  Horses  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

On  the  hills  and  mountains  are  still  extensive  forests,  consisting  of 
pine,  fir,  oak,  cedar,  hemlock,  beech,  sugar-maple,  balsam,  poplar, 
Dirch,  hickory*  spruce,  chestnut,  and  larch.  In  the  forests  the  black 
bear,  the  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat»  racoon,  and  gray,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrel,  are  still  common;  but  the  moose-deer,  the  beaver,  and 
black  squirrel  have  become  very  rare.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound 
with  various  kinds  of  fish ;  and  wild  fowl  are  plentiful 

Manuf€u:ture8f  Commerce,  d:c. — New  Hampshire  has  extensive  manu- 
fitctures,  especially  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  carpets,  iron  goods, 
Ac.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  New  Hampshire  is  second  only  to 
Massachusetts,  and  makes  one^Beventh  of  the  entire  quantity  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Upwards  of  12,000  persons  are  employed 
in  thcK^otton  and  2100  in  the  woollen  manufacturea  There  are 
numerous  tanneries,  grist-  and  saw-mills,  machine  shops,  hardware 
and  cutlery  works,  carriage  factories,  paper-mills,  powder-mills,  &c. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  New  Hampshire  is  concentrated  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  state ;  but  the  direct  imports  and 
exports  have  both  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years ;  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  of  New  Hampshire  being  now  exported  and  the  foreign 
■upplies  received  through  BostoiL  The  total  direct  imports  for  the 
year  ending  January  30,  1852,  were  valued  at  69,458  doUara;  the 
exports  at  88,319  dollars:  while  in  1823  the  imports  were  287,705 
dollars,  and  the  exports  571,770  doUan.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
are  pursued  to  some  extent.  In  1852, 14  brigs  and  schooners  of  the 
*8i>>^<^te  burden  of  9515  tons  were  built  in  this  state. 


Divisions,  Towns,  d'c. — New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  ten  countiei. 
Concord  is  the  political  capital,  but  Portsmouth  is  the  commercial 
centre,  and  was  until  recently  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state,  bat 
the  manufacturing  city  of  Manchester  appears  within  the  last  few  yean 
to  have  outgrown  it  in  population.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  places ;  the  population  is  that  of  18i)0,  but  the  Censai 
Report  does  not  distinguish  t>etween  the  populations  of  the  '  villages' 
or  '  cities,'  and  the  '  towns'  (or  as  we  should  term  them  townships) 
in  which  they  are  situated — the  number  of  inhabitants  therefore 
is  probably  in  most  instances  greater  than  that  of  the  actual  city  or 
village: — 

Concord,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  in 
48"  12'N.lat,  71'  29"  W.  long.,  474  mUes  N.R  from  Washington: 
population,  8576.  Since  the  construction  of  the  various  state  railways 
which  centre  in  Concord,  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  great 
amount  of  water-power  furnished  by  the  Merrimac,  and  the  viUage 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacturing  industzy 
of  New  England.  In  and  around  the  village  are  several  large  cotton- 
factories,  paper-mills,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  potteries,  fuUing-milla,  tc 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  state-prison,  court- 
house, churches,  schools,  £a 

Portsmouth,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  stands  on  rising  ground  where 
the  Piscataqua  River  opens  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  41  miles  E.S.E.  from  Concord :  population,  9738. 
As  the  only  seaport  town  in  the  state,  Portsmouth  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  activity.  Shipbuilding  is  somewhat  extensively 
carried  on,  and  the  port  owns  about  23,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
harbour  is  commodious  and  safe,  well  protected  by  headlands,  and 
has  40  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  On  an  island  opposite  the  river  is  a 
United  States  navy  yard,  containing  a  large  and  costly  dry  dock,  and 
thi*ee  immense  ship-houses.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  some  forts.  The  principal  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  sax 
churches,  an  Athensum,  academy,  several  schools,  and  a  United  States 
lunatic  asylum.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  hosiery  factories, 
machine-shops,  iron-works,  &c. 

Dover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cooheco,  a  tributary  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua, 33  mUes  E.  from  Concord:  population,  S196.  The  village  is 
built  round  the  lowest  falls  of  the  Cocheco,  which  afford  immenae 
water-power,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  about  12  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  village  possesses  some  shipping,  has  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  contains  some  good  buildings.  Exeter,  on  the  Squamsoot 
or  Exeter  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Piscataqua,  32  miles  RS^E.  from 
Concord,  population  3329,  is  another  thriving  manufacturing  town, 
containing  several  good  public  buildings,  and  an  important  educational 
establishment  called  Phillips'  Academy.  Manover,  situated  on  a  phda 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Connecticut  River,  52  miles  N.W.  from 
Concord,  population  2352,  is  a  pleasantly-situated  village,  with  some 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of 
Dartmouth  college,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate  establishments  in 
New  England.  In  1853  it  had  10  professors,  237  students,  and  a 
library  of  25,000  volumes :  a  medical  school  is  attached  to  it.  Keene, 
on  the  Ashuelot,  43  miles  S.W.  from  Concord,  population  3392,  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  village,  and  contains  some  good 
buildings.  Manchester,  a  city  built  on  elevated  ground  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  as  the  centre 
of  what  is  becoming  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  in  N  ev 
England.  The  township  (population  13,932)  contains  several  very 
extensive  cotton-mills  belonging  to  three  or  four  incorporated  com- 
panies, print-works,  machine-shops,  foundries;  &c.  The  city  contains 
a  lofty  town-house,  several  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, )ax^  business  establishments,  hotels,  &a ;  and  has  good  railway 
accommodation.  NashvM,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nashua  River  with 
the  Merrimac,  S3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Concord,  population  5820,  'u, 
another  of  the  rising  manxifacturing  towns  of  the  state.  Besides  the 
cotton  factories,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  employment^  there  are 
steam-engine  and  machine  shops,  and  manufactories  of  guns,  locks, 
tools,  &c.  Four  railways  connect  Nashua  with  the  other  large  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  in  this  and  the  adjoining  states. 

Qovemment,  Bistory,  Ac. — The  original  constitution  as  framed  in 
1784,  and  amended  in  1792,  is  still  the  fundamental  law  of  the  srtate. 
A  new  constitution  was  framed  in  1S50,  but  rejected  by  a  subsequent 
vote  of  the  people.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  aU  male  citiaens 
21  years  of  age,  paupers  and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes 
excepted.  The  legislature,  styled  the  (General  Court,  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  12  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  which,  the 
number  of  members,  at  present  286,  is  regulated  by  the  popul&tion : 
members  of  both  houses,  and  the  governor,  are  elected  annually.  By 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  no  person  can  hold  any  public  ofiQce  in 
this  state  who  is  not  a  Protestant  The  public  debt  of  the  state  ia 
1858  was  75,570  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1853,  was  164,416  dollars ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  165,418  dollars.  The  state  militia  in  1853  was  composed 
of  31,440  man,  of  whom  1309  were  commissioned  officers. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  iu  1623,  and  the  progress  of  the 
colony  in  the  beginning  was  very  slow.  It  had  to  sustain  many 
distressing  wars  with  the  natives  who  inhabited  its  present  territory. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  centui-y  its  progress  was  more  rapid.  In 
1775,  before  the  declaration  of  iudependenoe,  the  provincial  couventiop 
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declared  the  royal  government  dissolved,  with  the  view  of  separating 
entirely  from  ureat  Britain.  In  1776  the  first  provincial  congress 
was  established,  under  the  name  of  a  House  of  RepresentativeSi 
In  1784  New  Hampshire  assisted  in  establishing  the  Federal  Union,  of 
which  it  formed  one  of  the  IS  original  stat^  and  the  constitution 
of  which  it  ratified  June  21, 1788. 

NEW  HANOVER.    [New  Ibeland.] 

NEW  HARMONY.     [Indiana.] 

NEW  HEBRIDES  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
situated  j[if  Banks^s  Islands  are  included  among  them)  between  13"  15' 
and  20"  5'  S.  lat,  166"  40'  and  170"  E.  long.  Banks's  Islands,  the 
most  northern  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Bligh  in  1789 ;  they  consist  of  five  small  islands  and  one  lazger  island 
which  is  more  than  20  miles  in  circumference.  South-west  of  these 
islands  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  Tierra  del  Esplritu  Santo, 
70  miles  long  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  with  an 
average  width  of  25  miles,  which  was  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1605, 
and  contains  a  wide  bay  with  good  anchorage  on  its  eastern  side. 
Farther  south  is  Mallicolo,  more  than  60  mUes  long,  and  about  28 
miles  wide,  which  has  a  good  harbour  called  Port  Sandwich,  on  the 
east  side  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  Tlsle  des  Lepreux, 
Aurora,  Pentec6te,  Ambiym,  Paoom,  and  Apee,  which  are  situated 
east  of  Tierra  del  Esplritu  Santo  and  Mallicolo,  are  not  so  large. 
Farther  south  is  the  large  island  Erromango,  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  smaller  island  of  Tanna,  about  20  miles  long.  Besides 
these  larger  islands  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ones, 
which  lie  dispersed  between  and  about  them.  These  islands,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  of  volcanic  origin.  An  active  volcano  exists 
on  the  island  of  Tanna.  These  islands  consist  mostly  of  hills  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  which  however  in  some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
mountains.  The  valleys  between  these  hills  and  also  the  level  tracts 
along  the  coasts  are  very  fertile.  The  uncultivated  declivities  of  the 
hills  are  covered  with  trees.  These  islands  are  veiy  rich  in  vegetable 
productions.  The  banana,  sugar-cane,  yam,  arum,  batata,  and  curcuma 
are  grown  in  regularly  divided  fields,  and  with  great  care.  The  cocoa- 
nut,  bread-fruit,  the  cabbage-tree,  a  kind  of  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges 
are  common.  Bamboos,  pepper,  and  mastic  are  abundant,  and  ^e 
nutmeg-tree  occurs  likewise.  The  domestic  animals  are  hogs,  pigs, 
and  fowls.  The  inhabitants  eat  their  enemies  who  fall  in  battle. 
They  belong  to  the  race  of  Australian  negroes,  but  have  made  greater 
advances  in  civilisation  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  that  race,  as 
the  state  of  their  agriculture  evinces.  Tonna  is  the  best  known,  since 
Cook  remained  there  some  time,  when  he  discovered  most  of  these 
islands  in  1774. 

NEW  HOLLAND.    [Austbalia;  Lincolnshibb.] 

NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated  between  2*  40' 
and  4"  52'  S.  lat,  150"  30'  and  152"  50'  £.  long.,  is  more  than  170  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  but  on  an  average  not  much  more 
than  12  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from  New  Britain  b^  St.  Gteorge's 
Channel,  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  who  also  discovered  and 
named  Byron's  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  small  island  of  New 
Hanover.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Ireland,  Cape  St 
George,  there  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Port  Praslin.  The  island  has 
a  hilly  surface,  and  some  summits  rise  into  mountains,  but  all  of  them 
are  covered  with  wood.  The  lower  tracts  produce  bananas,  sugar-cane, 
batatas,  ginger,  yams,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  figs,  bamaboos,  and 
many  other  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  race  of  Australian  negroes,  and  resemble 
in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain. 
New  Hanover  is  situated  farther  west,  and  is  about  80  miles  long 
from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very  hiUy,  and  even  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  cultivated  tracts. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  United  SUtes  of  North  America,  lies 
between  38"  58'  and  41"  21'  N.  lat,  78"  58'  and  75"  29'  W.  long.  It 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  state  of 
New  York ;  W.  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  and  S.  by  Delaware  Bay. 
The  area  is  6851  square  miles,  or  about  600  square  miles  less  than 
Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  489,555,  of  whom  28,810  were 
free  coloured  persons,  and  236  apprentices  under  the  state  Act  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery :  being  71*46  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The 
federal  representaUve  popplation,  in  effect  the  same  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  entitles  the  state  to  send  five  representatives  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States^  New  Jersey  sends 
two  members. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  aind  Ccmmunication$, — The  northern  part  of 
the  stato  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  the  extensions  of  several  of  the 
mountain  rangea  of  Pennsylvania:  the  principal  are  the  South 
Mountain  and  Kittatinny  ridges,  portions  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 
The  remaining  and  larger  part  of  the  state,  comprising  the  whole 
country  south  of  a  line  from  Staten  Island  to  Trenton,  consists  of  a 
great  sandy  plain,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  level,  the  only 
place  where  it  rises  more  than  60  feet  above  the  sea  being  at  the 
Navesink  Hills,  which  form  the  southern  side  of  Raritan  Bay,  and 
attain  an  altitude  of  300  feet  The  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  are  nowhere  very  lofty,  but  some  of  the  ranges  present  very 
picturesque  features,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  salubrity  of 
the  climate  cause  them  to  be  much  resorted  to  durmg  summer: 
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Schooley's  Moimtain,  where  are  somo  mineral  springs,  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  resorts.  Between  the  ranges  are  broad,  pleasant,  and 
fertile  valleys,  containing  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  Union.  The 
entire  eastern  coast,  from  Sandy  Hook,  a  low  sandy  island  3  miles 
long,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  Bay,  to  Cape  May,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  consists  of  a  succession  of  sandy  beaches, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  inlets,  and  inclosing  shallow  lagoons.  These 
inlets  are  constantly  changing  their  position,  from  the  extension  or 
destruction  of  the  sand-bars  :  since  the  settlement  of  the  state  several 
of  the  old  inlets  have  been  closed  and  new  ones  formed.  From  the 
nature  of  this  coast  and  its  exposure  to  the  heavy  surf  of  the  Atlantic 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  mariners.  The  most  available  inlets  for  navi- 
gation are  the  Bamegat,  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harbour ; 
but  there  are  several  others  open  to  small  craft  A  low  marshy  tract 
extends  for  several  miles  inland  from  this  coast  The  south-western 
coast  along  Delaware  Bay  consists  chiefly  of  a  narrow  tract  of  sidt 
marsh,  rising  gradually  into  the  sandy  plain.  Along  it  there  ar« 
several  coves  and  inlets,  but  none  frequented  by  large  vessels.  Raritan 
Bay,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island,  affoAs  a  ready  inlet  to 
Ambo^,  up  to  which  it  has  15  feet  of  water. 

Besides  the  Hudson,  which  on  the  east  divides  this  state  frx>m  New 
York,  and  the  Delaware,  which  on  the  west  divides  it  frum  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  which  are  noticed  elsewhere  (the  Hudson  imder 
New  York,  and  the  Delawabb  in  a  separate  article),  the  state  has 
no  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  size.  The  Hackentae 
rises  in  New  York,  and  has  a  course  of  about  45  miles  to  Newark 
Bay  :  it  is  a  valuable  mill-stream,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the 
village  of  Hackensac,  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Passaic,  which 
also  falls  into  Newark  Bay,  has  a  course  of  about  70  miles;  it  is  navi- 
gable by  sloops  for  12  mues.  The  chief  feature  of  this  river  is  the 
great  fall  near  Paterson,  where  the  river  makes  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  50  feet:  it  has  been  made  largely  serviceable  for  mechanical 
purposes.  The  Raritan  River,  which  opens  into  Raritan  Bay  at 
Amboy,  is  formed  by  two  branches  which  unit-e  in  Somerset  coimty : 
it  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  up  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 14  miles  from  its  mouth;  at  which  place  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  which  continues  the  navigation  for  vesselit  of  100  tons 
burden,  locks  into  it  The  principal  risers  of  the  southern  part  of 
this  state  are  the  Little  Egg  River  and  the  Great  Egg  River,  which 
open  into  the  iolets  of  the  same  names,  and  Maurice  River  which  falls 
into  Delaware  Bay,  all  of  which  are  navigable  by  sloops  for  about  20 
miles  from  their  outlets. 

The  canals  of  New  Jersey  are  the  Morris  Canal,  which  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  unites  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Hudson;  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  which  unites  the 
rivers  so  named :  both  lines  are  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance, especially  as  the  channels  by  which  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  coal  of  Maryland  are  conveyed  to  New  York. 

Like  the  canals  the  railways  of  New  Jersey  have  been  chiefly  con- 
structed with'a  view  to  facilitate  communication  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  The  Union,  a  feeder  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  line  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  run  in  this  direction.  The  total 
length  of  railway  completed  in  the  state  in  1854  was  437  miles. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  d:e, — The  northern  or  hilly  and  mountiunous 
part  of  the  state  is  wholly  occupied  by  igneous  and  palaoozoic  rocks. 
Eruptive  and  Metamorphic  rockis,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  sienite, 
greenstone,  mica-schist,  &c.,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  north-west ; 
the  north-western  angle  however  contains  strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation,  which  form  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  state.  On  the  south 
the  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  bounded  by  strata  of  new 
red-sandstone,  consisting  of  beds  of  red-sandstone  with  layers  of  red 
clay  interposed,  corresponding  to  the  new  red-sandstone  of  England, 
or  according  to  M.  Agassiz  more  eicactly  to  the  Keuper,  or  variegated 
marls,  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Trias  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  South  of  the  new  red-sandstone,  and  occupyiog  the  entire 
middle  of  the  state,  from  Staten  Island  to  Trenton  on  the  north,  and 
from  south  of  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Delaware  opposite  Philadelphia  on 
the  south,  are  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  The  lower  of 
these  strata  are  composed  of  green-sand  and  green-marl,  very  analogous 
to  the  upper  green-sand  and  marly-chalk  of  England;  while  the 
upper  part  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  soft  and  easily  disin- 
tegrated straw-coloured  limestone.  The  remainder  of  the  state,  south 
of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  consists  wholly  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  the 
miocene  and  later  groups.  Along  the  eastern  coast  fh>m  Sandy  Hook 
to  Cape  May  occur  raised  beaches  and  other  post-pleiocene  deposits. 
In  the  drift  clays  in  the  valley  between  the  two  principal  ranges  in 
the  north-west  of  the  state,  have  been  found  many  remarkable  remains 
of  animals,  &a ;  the  most  remarkable  discovery  being  made  in  1845, 
when  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  Mastodon  gigantetu  were  found 
about  6  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  rich  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  pond  in  Warren  countv. 

New  Jersey  is  on  the  whole  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  in  various  forms 
is  found  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  state. 
Copper  is  obtained  in  various  places,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
present  much  worked.  A  vein  of  silver-ore  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  copper-mine  near  Belleville  on  the  Passaic.  Zino- 
mines  of  great  richness  have  been  opened  in  Sussex  county :  at  present 
the  ore  is  chiefly  maniifactured  into  zinc  paint.    Graphite  (black-lead) 
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la  found  in  con»iderabl6  quantities  in  the  hilly  districU,  Enormous 
masses  of  the  irreducible  mineral  first  observed  in  this  state,  called 
franklinite,  are  found  at  Franklin,  whence  its  name,  and  elsewhere. 
Qranite,  limestones,  and  sandstones  adapted  for  building  purposes  are 
quarried ;  as  are  also  marbles  of  various  and  some  of  very  oeautiful 
descriptions. 

Climatef  Soil,  and  Prodttciions. — The  northern  part  of  the  state  is 
considerably  cooler  than  the  southern,  and  more  salubrious.  The 
southern  part  is  influenced  by  the  prevalent  winds  from  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  low  swampy  districts  sgues  and  malignant  fevers 
prevail  Cape  May  however,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  state,  is 
resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others  during  summer  as  a  healthy 
watering-place. 

The  soils  vary  considerably  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
geological  character  of  the  substratum  of  rocks.  The  hilly  districts 
are  for  the  most  part  in  their  natural  state,  onlv  a  few  farms  having 
yet  been  established  on  the  hill  sides.  The  vallevs  however  afford 
excellent  soils ;  and  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  hickory,  poplar,  &a,  the  valleys  are  clad' with  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  products.  The  most 
productive  part  of  New  Jersey  is  the  central  section,  where  all  the 
cereals  flourish,  and  the  oifcbards  yield  large  profits;  the  apples  and 
cider,  snd  also  the  peaches  of  this  part  of  the  state  find  a  ready  sale 
fn  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  southern  districts 
have  a  dry  sandy  soil,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  fertile  by 
the  application  of  manures,  which  are  readily  obtained.  Stunted  oaks 
and  otner  trees  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  this  southern  district. 

The  cereals  most  largely  raised  in  New  Jersey  are  maise,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat ;  very  little  barley  ia  grown.  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  very  large  quantities;  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  also  raised.  Orchard  products,  as  already  mentioned,  form 
IL  staple  of  the  middle  district ;  and  some  wine  is  made^  Vegetables 
idso  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  returns.  No  cotton 
is  raised,  and  very  little  tobacco.  Horses  are  not  particularly 
numerous.  In  the  hilly  parts  and  along  the  coast  a  good  many 
horned-cattle  are  reared,  and  the  dairy  products  are  important 
Sheep  are  pretty  numerous,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
the  wool.  Swine  are  very  plentiful  The  wolf,  bear,  deer,  and  other 
wild  animals  still  roam  in  the  forests  of  the  north. 

Manufacturet  and  Commerce, — New  Jersey  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  agricultural  state,  but  it  has  an  important  and  growing  manu- 
facturing interest.  At  the  census  of  1850,  out  of  a  total  of  128,740 
males  above  15  years  of  age,  32,834  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  46,544  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  ai-ta, 
and  mining.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods;  pig-,  cast-,  and  wrou^ht-iron ;  machinery,  leatiber,  glass,  and 
earthenware ;  bricks,  paper,  jewellery,  fire-arms,  paint,  spirits,  boots 
and  shoes,  hats,  &o. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  small,  the  exports 
Mng  mostly  forwarded,  and  the  imports  received  through  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  total  shipping  owned  by  the 
state  in  1850  amounted  to  80,300  tons.  In  1852  there  were  38  vessels 
built  in  the  state  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3953  tons. 

Diviiiont,  Towns,  dec, — Sew  Jersey  is  divided  into  20  counties. 
Trenton  is  the  political  capital;  but  Newark  is  by  far  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  state.  These,  with  some  of  the  other  more 
important  places,  we  notice  below;  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Trenton^  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Assunpink  Creek  with  the  Delaware  River,  in  40*  14'  N.  lat,  74'  46' 
W.  long.,  166  miles  N.E.  from  Washington.  30  miles  from  PhiU- 
delphia,  and  69  miles  from  New  York :  population,  64&1.  The  city 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  good  buildings.  The  state- 
houee  is  a  spacious  structure ;  the  other  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  govemot^s-house,  court-house,  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  state 
prison ;  there  are  several  churches,  schools,  &c  Trenton  possesses 
great  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of  paper 
mnd  leather,  saw-miUs,  grist-mills,  &c.  The  IDelaware  is  navigable 
vpto  Trenton  by  sloops  and  steam-boats;  and  the  sloop  navigation 
is  continued  by  the  Raritan  Canal  which  here  joins  the  Delaware. 
Several  railways  unite  at  Trenton.  The  Delaware  River  is  here  crossed 
hf  a  covered  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  in  1806. 

Newark,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  principal  commercial  and  manu- 
foeturing  city  of  the  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic,  3  nailes 
tbove  its  outfall  in  Newark  Bay,  47  miles  N.E.  from  Trenton,  and 
9  miles  W.  from  New  York :  population,  38,894.  The  city  is  regu- 
Sariy  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  in  parts  bordered 
by  large  and  lofty  elms;  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  good  water 
and  lighted  by  gas.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome 
odi6ces.  There  are  30  churches,  numerous  schools,  three  literary, 
and  Tarious  benevolent  institutions.  The  manufactures  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  principal  being  of  machinery,  railway-cars, 
carriages,  and  waggons,  zinc-paint,  leather,  india-rubber,  paper-hang- 
ings, cutlery,  jewellery,  &c.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  connected  with 
the  coasting-trade,  but  n  few  foreign  vessels  annually  enter  the  port. 
Kcgular  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam-boats  with  New  York ; 
end  by  railway  with  the  chief  towns  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
states.    Three  newspapers  are  published  daily. 

A'ew  JBrunttwickf  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Middle- 


sex ooun^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Raritan,  14  miles  from  its  montb, 
26  miles  a,K  from  Trenton :  population,  10,019.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  up  to  the  town,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  continued  by  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Canal,  which  here  locks 
into  the  Baritan.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and  has 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures.  The  oldest  part  of  the  city 
cousiBts  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  built  by  the  river-side ;  but 
tbe  new  part  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  oonsists  of  broad  and 
straight  street^  in  which  are  some  good  buildings.  On  the  highest 
ground  is  Butger*s  College,  founded  in  1770,  whioh  in  1853  had 
7  professors,  85  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church. 

Paterson,  on  the  Passaic,  immediately  below  the  great  falls  of  that 
river,  58  miles  N.O.  from  Trenton,  population  11,334,  is  the  centre  of 
the  cotton-trade  of  New  Jersey,  It  contains  20  extensive  cotton- 
mills,  several  large  woollen-mills,  fulling-mills,  dyeing  and  printing- 
works,  machine-shops,  car  and  carriage-factories,  iron  and  ^rass- 
foundries,  gun  and  pistol  faotories,  paper-mills,  and  numerous  other 
works,  for  which  the  fidls,  as  rendered  available  bv  extensive  dams, 
afford  ample  water-power.  The  town  Ib  well  built,  contains  many 
public  buildings,  hotels,  and  trading  establishments  of  considerable 
architectural  pretension;  numerous  ohurches»  academies,  schools,  a 
philosophical  society,  mechanics  institute,  &o.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Passaic,  and  united  to  it  by  two  bridges,  is  the  town  of  New 
Mancficster  (population  2788),  similar  in  character  to  Paterson,  and  in 
effect  a  suburb  of  it. 

Burlington  CUy,  population  4536,  occupies  a  small  island  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Delaware,  IS  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Trenton ;  carries  on 
considerable  trade  ai^d  manufactures,  and  contains  some  good  build- 
ings. Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  population 
9479,  is  a  place  of  considerable  and  growing  trade.  The  city  is  well 
built,  and  contains  numerous  churches,  schools,  a  court-house,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Ships  of  the  largest  size  ascend  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city ;  and  there  is  ample  railway  acconmaodation.  Three 
ferries  unite  Camden  with  Philadelphia.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  ElizaheUi  Town,  on  the  left  bank  of  Eli^beth  Creek,  about 
2  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Stateo  Island  Sound,  40  miles  N.H. 
from  Trenton,  population  5583,  contains  a  oourt-house  and  other 
buildings,  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures :  the  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey  Central  railways  meet  here.  ^  Jertey  Cilv,  on  the  Hudson 
opposite  to  New  York,  wit{^  which  city  it  is  connected  by  steam  ferries, 
population  (i^^Q,  is  a  very  busy  manufacturing  town,  and  has  incor- 
porated with  it  two  or  three  manufacturing  suburbs,  which  swell  its 
population  to  upwards  of  11,000.  The  Cunard  steam-ship  dock  is 
situated  here ;  there  are  also  extensive  wharfs,  and  the  railways  from 
New  York  westward  commence  here.  The  chief  manu&cturee  are  of 
iron,  ^lass,  pottery,  rope,  staroh,  soap,  &a  Ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Morrxttown,  the  capital  of  Morris  county,  stands  on  elevated  ground 
about  42  miles  N.N.E.  from  Trenton,  population  4992;  it  is  regularly 
laid  out  with  wide  straight  streets,  contains  the  county  and  several  other 
publio  buildings,  and  has  somewhat  extensive  iron-foundries,  machine- 
shops,  paper-mills,  &a  Perth  Amhoy,  population  1865,  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  South  Amhoy,  population 
2266,  on  the  right  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Perth  Amboy,  are  places 
of  considerable  trade,  owing  to  their  position  at  the  head  of  Haritan 
Bay,  and  their  proximity  to  New  York.  Perth  Amboy  has  some 
manufactures ;  South  Amboy  has  some  potteries,  and  m  the  terminus 
of  the  Amboy  and  Camden  railway,  which  is  connected  with  New 
York  by  steam-boats.  Salem,  on  the  left  bank  of  Salem  Creek,  4  milee 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware,  and  59  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Trenton,  population  3052,  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Jersey,  baring 
been  founded  in  1675.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  oUxer  public 
buildings  and  has  some  trade :  vessels  of  50  tons  ascend  to  the  town. 
Shrewsbury,  population  3182,  on  the  Navesink  inlet,  37  miles  £.N\£L 
from  Trenton,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  during  summer  as  a  bathing-plaoe  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Oovemment,  History,  die, — The  present  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1844.  By  it  the  right  of  votinjK  is  vested  in  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  a  year.  All  elections  are  by  ballot.  The  leglslatuje 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  20  members,  elected  for  three  years,  one-third 
being  elected  annually;  and  a  General  Assembly  of  60  membon^ 
elected  annuallv.  The  goyemor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for 
seven  years.  The  revenue  for  the  vear  ending  January  I,  1853,  was 
171,683  dollars;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  165,5^ 
dollars.  The  debt  of  the  state,  January  1, 1853,  was  71,346  dollars. 
The  state  militia  comprises  81,984  men. 

New  Jersey  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  earlypart  of 
the  17th  century;  their  settlements  being  chiefly  alonj  the  Hudson. 
Some  Swcdinh  settlements  were  made  soon  after,  but  they  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Dutch.  In  1664  Charles  II.  of  England,  without 
regarding  the  Dutch  priority  of  daim,  granted  this  territory,  with  New 
York,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  1 1.,  who 
sold  his  patent  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Qcorge  Carteret  The 
Dutch,  about  1674,  regained  possession  of  this  territory;  but  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  soon  after  it  was  restored  to  England.     Lord 
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Berkeley  and  Sir  QtoTgp  Carteret,  at  subiiequent  periods,  sold  their . 
claims  to  New  Jersey  to  William  Pemi  and  some  others,  c^d  the 
oountxy  reoeiyed  considerable  colonies  of  Quaker  settlers^  and  of 
Sootohmen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Perth.  The  first 
poTemor  of  New  Jersey  under  *  the  proprietors  *  was  the  celebrated 
Robert  Barclay,  author  of  the  'Apology  for  the  Quakers.*  In  1702 
the  proprietary  was  surrendered  to  Queen  Anne ;  and  in  1786  New 
Jersey  was  definititely  separated  from  New  York.  In  the  struggle  for 
independence  New  Jersey  took  an  early  and  decided  part,  and  was  one 
of  the  13  origiual  states.  It  published  its  first  constitution  as  a  state 
July  2, 1776;  and  ntified  the  federal  constitution  December  18, 1787. 

{StcUislieal  Cfaeetteer  of  the  United  Staia  ;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  Official  Report;  American  AlmanaCf  1854;  Marcou,  Qeologieal 
Map  of  the  United  States  ;  Rogers,  Description  of  the  Geology  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,) 

NEW  LONDON.    [CoNNEoncuT.] 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lying  between  81'  and  88'  N.  lat,  108*  and  117  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  state  of  Texas,  from  which  it  is  dlyided 
on  the  8.  by  the  parallel  of  32"  N.  lat,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  meridian 
of  103'  W.  long.;  N.  by  the  territory  of  Utah ;  W.  by  the  state  of 
California ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  diyided 
by  the  boundary  line  described  under  Mexico.  The  area  of  New 
Mexico  is  estimated  at  210,774  square  miles,  or  about  4000  square 
miles  larger  than  France.  The  white  population  was  61,525  in  1850 ; 
or  0*29  to  the  square  mile.  The  Indian  population  was  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1858  at  45,000.  The  territory 
of  New  Mexico  was  formed  in  1850  out  of  the  country  ceded  by  Mexico 
[Mexioo,  yoL  iiL  ooL  795],  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  that 
claimed  by  Texas. 

Snrffiee,  Hydrography,  die, — The  territory  of  New  Mexioo,  as  at  present 
constituted,  consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  which  will  probably  at 
some  future  day  be  separated  into  two  distinct  territories  or  states : 
the  one  comprising  the  oountiy  occupied  by  the  two  great  ranges  into 
which  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  this  part  separated ;  the  other  the 
country  west  of  those  mountains.  The  former,  or  New  Mexico  proper, 
is  a  rugged  mountainous  country,  with  a  valley  about  20  miles  wide, 
formed  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south.  The  western  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bears  various 
names,  as  the  Sierras  de  Anahuao,  de  los  Mimbres,  de  los  Orullas, 
MogoUon,  Madre,  Slc  ;  but  the  name  now  most  commonly  given  to  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  the  Sierra  Madre.  Many  of  the  most  northern 
summits  of  this  range  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  may  be 
from  9000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  portion  is  pro- 
bably from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  range  which 
runs  neariy  parallel  to  the  other  is  known  in  the  northern  psurt  as  the 
Sierra  Obscura,  and  in  the  southern  as  the  Sierra  Si^ramento,  though 
the  latter  name  is  commonly  applied  to  it  throughout.  These  moun- 
tains rise  very  Abruptly  from  the  eastern  plain  into  lofty  peaks  and 
hnobs  variou^y  disposed,  with  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Some 
of  the  northern  summits  of  this  ridge  are  also  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  the  altitude  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  western  ridge.  Pines  generally  grow  on  the  higher 
mountains,  cedars  and  occasionally  osSls  on  the  lower  ones.  The 
narrow  tract  bordering  the  Sierra  Sagramento  on  the  east  is  very 
elevated,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  extensive  plain  north- 
west of  Texas.  The  narrow  valleys  by  which  the  mountain  streams 
reach  the  plain  are  often  heavily  timbered,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be 
fertile ;  but  the  intervening  spaces  have  an  arid  soil,  which  is  only 
covered  with  vegetation  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  great  valley  which  lies  between  these  mountain  chains  forms 
the  district  known  as  New  Mexico  while  the  country  belonged  to  the 
Mexican  republic.  It  is  a  very  elevated  tracts  the  northern  part 
being  more  than  6000  feet,  and  the  most  southern,  where  it  touches 
the  Mexican  boundary,  8800  feet  above  the  sea.  Through  it  as  men- 
tioned above  flows  the  Rio  Qrande  del  Norte.  The  surface,  especially 
in  the  upper  part,  is  greaUy  broken,  and  the  soil  throughout  is  dry 
and  sandy;  but  where  irrigated  is  generally  pretty  fertile.  Below 
Santa  V6  about  86**  20'  N.  hi.  is  the  most  fertile  piurt,  and  there  two 
crops  are  often  obtained  annually.  This  is  the  most  populous  and  the 
only  civilised  part  of  the  countiy,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  occupied 
by  the  farms  of  the  old  settlers. 

The  country  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  forming  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  territory,  is  very  much  varied  in  surface.  It  is  drained  throughout 
by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries.  The  northern  part  is  moun- 
tainous, and  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  rugged 
mountains.  The  interior  is  considerably  diversified,  well  watered, 
and  appears  to  be  in  many  parts  a  fine  agricultural  country.  The 
middle  pai-t  is  occupied  by  a  great  plain  drained  by  the  Rio  Qila  and 
its  affluents,  much  of  which  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but  the  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  frequently  fertile.  The  whole  is 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes :  the  Apaches  inhabiting  the  east  and  south- 
east, the  Navajoes  the  north-east,  the  Fah-Utaha  the  north-west,  and 
the  PimoB  the  west  and  south-west 

The  Rio  Qrande  del  Norte,  or,  as  it  is  more  oommonly  called,  the 
Klo  Qrande  or  Rio  del  Norte,  iises  in  the  Rooky  Mountains,  near  40° 
N.  lat,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado.  Its 
oourse  before  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  generally 


south-east^  but  throughout  this  territory  it  is  nearly  sbuth.  Its  direct 
length  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about 
1400  miles,  but  its  course  following  its  windings  is  full  2000  miles. 
Throughout  New  Mexico  it  is  a  rapid  shallow  stream,  and  has  nume- 
rous shoals  and  sand-bars.  It  appears  to  be  scarcely  navigable  even 
by  canoes,  and  though  it  is  well  fitted  to  supply  mill-power,  it  is  at 
present  scarcely  used  except  for  irrigation.  Its  lower  course  is 
noticed  under  Mexico.  The  Rio  Puerco  is  its  only  tributary  of  any 
consequence  in  this  territory ;  but  this  stream,  though  it  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  through  a  longitudinal  valley  west  of  the  Rio 
Ssgramento,  has,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  but  little  water. 
The  Rio  Colorado,  which  drains  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  runs 
south  by  west  from  its  source  near  that  of  the  Rio  Qrande  till  it 
enters  New  Mexico,  when  it  bears  more  to  the  west,  and  so  continues 
till  it  quits  the  territory  and  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
Colorado  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  but  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  has  as  yet  been  but  little  explored.  Several 
of  its  tributaries  are  also  believed  to  be  navigable  for  considerable 
distances.  The  most  important  tributary  in  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio 
Oila,  which  drains  the  great  plain  noticed  above.  It  rises  in  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  the  western  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
after  descending  into  the  plain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  San  Francisco, 
an  affluent  which  rises  much  farther  north,  it  flows  through  the  plain 
nearly  west-south-west  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado,  alx>ut  82° 
45'  N.  lat.  It  receives  several  affluents  on  both  its  banks,  but  none 
appear  to  be  of  much  consequence.  The  other  more  important  tribn- 
taries  of  the  Colorado  in  this  state  are  the  Nabi^joa  and  the  Yaqueailtu 

The  mountains  appear  to  be  mainly  composed  of  eruptive  and  meta- 
morphic  formations;  the  rocks  enumerated  consisting  chiefly  of  granite, 
sienite,  basalt,  porphyry,  &o.,  but  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata 
also  seem  to  have  been  recognised.  New  Mexico  appears  to  be  rich  in 
minerals,  though  its  resources  have  been  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  many  places.  In  the  Santa  F4  district  the 
peasantry  have  long  been  accustomed  to  employ  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  in  washing  the  river-sands  for  gold,  and  some  gold-mines  are 
worked.  The  Spaniards  wrought  several  silver-mines,  but  none  are 
now  in  operation.  Copper  is  said  to  abound  throughout  ihe  moun- 
tain districts,  though  only  one  or  two  mines  are  now  worked.  Iron  is 
also  abundant.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  near  the  village  of 
James  south-west  of  Santa  F^,  and  in  other  places.  Gypsum  occurs  in 
various  parts.  On  the  high  lands  between  the  Rio  Qrande  and  Rio 
Pecos  and  in  other  places  are  extensive  salt-lakes,  or  Salinas,  whence 
all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico  is  obtained. 

The  climate  differs  considerably,  but  is^on  the  whole  temperate;  its 
great  characteristic  is  its  dryness.  There  is  a  rainy  season,  from  July 
to  October ;  but  the  rains  are  seldom  heavy,  and  never  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  winters  are  long,  especially  in  the  nortJi ;  but  below 
Santa  F^  the  Colorado  is  seldom  frozen  firm  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of.  carriages.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Colorado 
the  summer  temperature  occasionally  rises  to  100"  Fahr.,  but  the 
nights  are  generally  oooL    Epidemics  are  scarcely  known. 

The  grain  products  are  mostly  confined  to  mu2e  and  wheat;* 
mezquite  is  raised  in  the  central  valley ;  peas  und  beans,  onions,  red 
pepper,  some  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  Agriculture  is  every- 
where in  a  most  primitive  state.  Even  in  the  central  valley  the  chief 
dependence  is  on  the  raising  of  stock.  Large  numbers  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  ard  reared,  there  being  everywhere  extensive 
pastures ;  but  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  yet  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds,  which  are  generally  small  and  inferior. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  are  those  for  which  the  natives  have 
long  been  celebrated — ^namely,  those  of  coarse  and  fancy  blankets,  in 
great  request  for  the  favourite  national  garment  called  the  '  scrape ;'  and 
the  chequered  woollen-stuff  called  'geiva,'  used  for  carpets,  as  well  as 
for  clothing.  Most  of  the  imported  artides  are  received  by  the  Missouri 
overland  route  by  caravans,  by  way  of  Independence,  to  Santa  F^. 

Of  the  61,525  white  inhabitants,  above  58,000  are  the  descendantfc 
of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  all  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
settlers  from  the  older  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  wevh 
only  761  in  1850.  The  natives  appear  to  be  an  indolent  but  contented 
race,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  their  Indian  than  their 
Spanish  ancestors.  The  more  laborious  work  is  assigned  to  the 
females ;  not  only  the  household  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  field 
labour,  falls  to  their  lot,  but  the  spinning  of  the  blankets  and  woollen 
wares  is  chiefly  done  by  them.  Of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexioo  the  vestiges  are  still  very  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  what 
are  called  Azteo  ruins,  similar  to  those  described  under  America  and 
Aztecs.  Several  are  found  along  the  banks  of  jbhe  Colorado  and  the 
Grande  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  most  celebrated  are  those 
known  as  Las  Casas  Qrand^,  on  the  Qilas,  noticed  under  America, 
vol.  i.  coL  808.  Some  of  equal  extent,  called  La  Gran  Quiviri,  occur 
near  the  Salinas,  between  the  Rio  Qrande  and  the  Pecos,  about  100 
miles  S.E.  from  Santa  F^,  where,  among  tUier  extensive  remains,  are 
said  to  be  portions  of  an  aqueduct  10  miiM  long. 

JOivisions,  Towns,  dse. — New  Mexico  is  divided  into  seven  counties. 
Santa  F6  is  the  political  capital,  and  though  there  are  several  other 
towns,  they  h&v«  necessarily  so  small  a  population  as  to  be  of  little 
other  than  local  consequence.  Albuquerque,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  76  miles  S.  from  Santa  Fd,  is  the  only  one  which  requires 
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to  be  mentioued.    It  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  6000  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  has  now  little  trade  or  population. 

Santa  Fi,  the  capital,  is  situated  about  20  miles  E.  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  85^  41'  N.  lat,  106**  1'  W.  long.,  on  a  wide  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7047  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  population,  4846  in  1850.  It  is  an  old  town,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  1581,  and  consists  of  narrow  iiregular 
streets,  with  houses  of  a  single  stoiy,  built  of  adobe,  square  in  form, 
and  having  a  central  area.  It  contains  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
but  no  other  public  buildings  of  any  note.  The  inhabitants  are  still 
nearly  all  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent^  but  there  are  a  few  Ame- 
ricans, who  have  established  two  newspapers,  one  publiahed  three 
times  a  week  and  the  other  weekly.  Santa  F^  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  being  the  centre  and  depdt'  of  the  overland  route  by  way  of 
MisBOuri.  The  climate  is  serene  and  little  variable,  and  the  town  is 
said  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  government  of  New  Mexico  is  based  upon  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  September  9th,  1850,  which  established  the  territory,  and  provided 
that  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  then  residing  in  New  Mexico, 
and  all  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  should  subse- 
quently qualify  by  residence,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  el60tion& 
The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  Council  of  13  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  26  members,  elected 
annually.  The  governor,  as  in  all  the  territories,  is  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  united  States.  A  delegate  to  Congress  is  elected  by 
the  citizens. 

{Statittieal  Qazetteer  of  the  United  States  ;  American  Almamae,  1854 ; 
Seventh  Cenam  of  the  United  States;  OjSkiid  Report;  Humboldt^  Esaai 
Politique  8wr  la  Nouvelle  Espagne;  Pike,  Exploratwry  Travelt;  Poinset; 
Lyon.  &c.)  ^ 

NEW  MILLS.    [Derbtshibe.] 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  principal  city  and  port  of  Louisiana^  United 
States  of  North  America,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  liississippi, 
105  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  29''  57'  N.  lai,  90''  W.  long.,  1203  miles 
S.W.  from  Washington.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French 
in  1717.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain,  with  the  rest  of  Louisiana,  in  1763 ; 
but  was  ^restored  to  France  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in*1803.  [Louisiaita.]  Its  growth  htm  been  very  remarkable. 
It  contained  17,242  inhabitants  in  1810;  46,310  in  1830;  102,193  in 
1840;  and  116,375  in  1850,  or  130,565  including  Lafayette,  which  in 
1852  was  incorporated  with  it  as  a  part  of  the  city,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  one  administration.  The  inhabitants  are  of  very  inter- 
mixed races.  The  wealthier  classes  are  chiefly  Americans,  French, 
and  Spanish,  with  a  few  English  and  Qermans;  and  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  are  the  prevalent  languages.  Large  numbers  of  Irish  are 
among  the  labouring  population.  A  large  portion  of  the  population 
consists  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  declivily  which  slopes  gently  from  the  river 
towards  Uie  marshy  land  in  the  rear.  Being  fh)m  three  to  nine  feet 
below  high-water  mark,  the  city  is  defended  from  the  oversow  of  the 
Mississippi  by  an  embankment^  called  a  lev^,  which  forms  a  con- 
•  tinuous  quay,  or  landing-wharf,  4  miles  long,  and  of  an  average  width 
of  100  feet  The  Mississippi  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  from  100 
to  160  feet  deep,  a  depth  which  it  retams  to  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 
[Misai^iPFi.]  The  river  here  makes  a  broad  sweep,  and  the  dty 
extending  around  the  outer  line  for  about  five  miles,  forms  a  crescent 
of  very  striking  appearance,  whence  it  is  generally  known  as  'the 
Crescent  City.'  The  old  dty  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  of  brick  with  a  pic- 
turesque continental  appearance;  but  the  new  dty,  which  consists  of 
the  suburbs  or '  faubourgs '  of  St.  Mary's,  Annunciation,  and  La  Course, 
and  the  city  of  La  Fayette  above  the  old  dty,  the  faubourgs  of  Maugney, 
Boumois,  and  Declouet  below,  and  Treme  and  St.  John  behind  it»  is 
built  more  in  the  American  style,  with  broad  straight  streets,  and 
contains  maxiy  spadous  and  costly  edifices.  During  the  summer 
months  the  dty  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  many  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  leave  it  at  that  season ;  of  those  who  remain  a  large  pro- 
portion are  carried  off  yearly  by  ydlow  fever :  the  cholera  has  also  on 
several  occasions  made  fearful  ravages.  The  climate  is  however  in 
general  tar  more  fatal  to  Europeans  who  are  new  comers  than  to 
natives.  The  extreme  *unhealthiness  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
exhalations  with  which  the  air  is  consequently  loaded,  caused  by  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  heat  of 
the  temperature.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
owing  to  the  low  site  of  the  dty  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will 
be  more  than  partially  successful. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and  several  of  the  more  recent 
ones  have  considerable  architectural  pretendons.  The  most  marked 
of  the  older  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  masdve  edifice 
with  four  towers,  and  having  on  its  walls  numerous  figures  of  saints 
in  niches.  There  are  besides  18  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  4nd 
many  belonging  to  the  Methodists  (one  of  which  is  described  as  "a 
splendid  copy  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  with  a  steeple  170  feet  in 
height "),  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  &c.  The  educational  establish- 
ments are  on  a  large  scala  The  prindpal  is  the  University,  founded 
in  1849,  the  building  of  which  is  100  feet  long  and  104  feet  deep^ 
with  two  detached  wingai  It  has  7  professors  in  the  department  of 
art«,  3  of  law,  and  7  of  medicine.     There  are  also  colleges,  academies, 


numerous  primary  schools,  and  several  literary  institutions.  Of  the 
many  benevolent  institutions  the  prindpcd  is  the  Charity  Hospital, 
one  of  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States :  it  is  noticed  under  Louisxaita.  There  are  9  cemeteries, 
in  all  of  which  (except  that  called  the  Potter^a  Field,  appropriated  to 
coloured  pArsons  and  friendless  strangers)  the  coffins  are  placed  above 
ground  in  tombs  from  one  to  three  stories  high ;  a  mode  of  burial 
adopted  in  conaequenoe  of  the  soil  beiog  everywhere  saturated  with 
water. 

The  munidpal  buildings  are  dose  to  the  cathedral,  and  are  handsome 
structures  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.  The  buildings  used  for 
the  dtUngs  of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  state  purposes  while 
New  Orleans  was  the  political  capital  of  Louisiana,  are  now  variously 
employed.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  mint  is  established  here  for 
coining  gold  and  silver.  The  main  building  is  282  feet  long,  108  feet 
deep,  and  three  stories  high ;  and  has  two  large  wings :  Uie  money 
coined  here  in  1851  amounted  to  above  ten  millions  of  dollars.  There 
is  also  a  United  States  land-office ;  but  the  chief  federal  structure  is 
the  Customs-  House,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  public  buildings  in 
the  Union :  it  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  we  Capitol  at  Wasbmgton, 
and  has  been  constructed  in  the  moat  costly  manner.  The  market- 
houses  are  very  extendve  and  substantial  structures.  New  Orleans  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Missisdppl,  by  a  company  which  has 
constructed  a  very  large  reservoir  for  the  collecting  and  purifying  of 
the  water  previous  to  its  distribution  through  the  dty  by  pipes.  There 
is  also  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  munidpal  authorities  for  conveying 
water,  especially  for  deansing  the  streets,  &a 

The  hotels  and  theatres  form  characteristic  features  of  the  dvic 
architecture.  Several  of  the  hotels  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and 
costliness  equal  to  any  in  America :  more  than  one  has  cost  upwards 
of  half  a  xnillion  dollars  to  erect  There  are  three  large  theatre?, 
beddes  an  arena  for  bull-fights,  which  are  coounonly  held  on  Sundays, 
a  circumstance  noteworthy  as  marking  the  foreign  character  of  the 
place.  Qaming-houses  and  other  places  of  amusement  or  disaipatioo 
are  also  numerous;  New  Orleans  being  in  fact  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  luxurious  and  dissolute  city  in  the  UuioiL 

The  dty  is  in  the  most  finvourable  dtuation  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  trade  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  North  American 
Union,  being  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  the  emporium  of  tiie  vast  region  whidi  is  drained 
by  that  river,  the  Missouri,  the^ed  River,  and  ^air  tributaries,  and 
already  one  of  the  great^  it  appears  deatined  to  become  the  chief 
conmierdal  city  of  the  west  There  is  indeed  no  place  in  Europe  or 
America  which  has  equal  natural  facilities  of  intenial  navigation;  it  is 
said  that  nearly  20,000  miles  of  inland  navigation  are  tributary  to  it. 
The  aimual  value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  New  Orleans 
now  averages  more  than  50,000,000  dollars;  of  which  about  two-thiidt 
are  convoyed  in  American  vessels.  In  the  year  ending  June  1&51 
the  dearanoes  were  645  American  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
292,958  tons,  and  325  foreign  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
128,949  tons.  The  entrances  were  543  American  vessels  of  195,136 
tons  burden,  and  333  fordgn  vessels  of  137,000  tons  burden.  The 
total  entrances  in  the  coast  trade  were  1227  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  353,175  tons ;  clearances  1178  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  435,892  tons.  The  prindpal  exports  are  cotton,  tobaooo,  flour, 
sugar,  pork,  lard,  beef,  and  com  to  foreign  markets;  with  a  large 
number  of  other  artides  sent  coast-wise.  [Louisiana.]  The  arxivals 
of  steam-boats  from  the  interior  are  about  8000  annually. 

New  Orleans  has  not  attained  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  city. 
The  principal  establishments  are  iron-works,  madune-ahopa,  sugar 
refineries,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  steam  saw-miUs,  lumber-yards, 
and  cotton-presses,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  ma^itude. 
There  are  some  large  banks  possessing  about  40,000,000  dollars  of 
assets.  The  stores  and  retail  tradiog  esUblishments  are  said  to  surpas 
in  style  and  costliness  of  stock  those  of  almost  every  other  American 
dty.  Nine  newspapers  are  published  here  daily,  and  there  are  besides 
several  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Some  of  the  newspapers  a^re  in 
the  French  language.  Four  canals  and  three  or  four  railways  couuect 
New  Orleans  with  Lake  Portchartrain,  and  otherwise  facilitate  the 
communication  with  the  interior;  and  other  railways  on  a  more 
extended  scale  and  all  converging  to  the  dty,  are  projected  or  in  course 
of  construction. 

In  the  environs  there  are  large  plantations  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  rice,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very  peifect  manner.  Many  of  the 
seats  in  the  suburbs  have  extendve  gairdenB  filled  with  pomegranates, 
magnolias,  myrtles^  and  orange  groves,  the  fragrance  of  which  when 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  is  ddidous. 

On  the  oppodte  bank  of  the  MissLsdppi  and  connected  with  Ne^r 
Orleans  by  a  ferry  is  Algiers,  *  the  workdiop  of  New  Orleans,'  in  ^hicK 
are  extensive  yarda  for  ship-building,  and  the  other  trades  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  that  city.  Close  to  it  is  the  United  State* 
Marine  Hospital.  BeUecille,  adjoining  Algiers  on  the  east,  contains  th« 
reddences  of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE.    [Bahamas.] 

NEW  QUAY.    [Cabdiqakshirb.] 

NEW  ROSS,  Irdand,  a  market-town  and  sea-port^  a  parliaznentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  Kilkenny  countj, 
but  chiefly  in  Wexford,  is  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  as«tuary  of 
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the  Barrow,  iu  52"  24'  N.  lat.,  6"  56'  W.  long.,  diatant  by  road 
24  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Wexford,  84  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  7941,  beides  2028  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
town  is  governed  by  21  commissioners.  New  Ross  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  89  electoral  dlTiaions,  with  an  area  of  117,570  acres,  and  a 
population  In  1851  of  56,456.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  walls 
in  1269.  In  1649  Cromwell,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
demoHshed  the  fortifications,  of  which,  however  two  gates  and  a  small 
part  of  the  wall  still  remain.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents 
in  1798 ;  but^  after  a  conflict  of  10  hours'  duration,  they  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  New  Ross  obtained  various  charters  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  ilL  till  that  of  Charles  IL  It  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Pftrliament  The  older  part  of  the  town  consists  of  a 
long  street  on  the  summit  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  several 
steep  streets  descending  from  it,  The  modern  part  extends  in  regular 
and  well-built  streets  along  the  level  margin  of  the  river.  Boahercon, 
a  suburb  on  the  Okenny  side  of  the  river,  consisting  principally  of 
a  single  straggling  street,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  wooden 
bridge  510  feet  long,  and  a  causeway  of  150  feet  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  suppHed  with  water.  The  parish  church,  a  neat  edifice, 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  an  old  abbey,  of  which  some  portions 
still  exist  Rosberoon  parish  churoh,  is  Ihe  restored  chancel  of  a 
conventual  churoh,  of  which  the  lofty  tower  and  part  of  an  aisle  aro 
also  preserved.  Thero  aro  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Quakera  The  other  public  buildings 
aro  the  court-house,  the  market-house,  the  com  and  fish  markets,  a 
small  cavalry  barrack,  Trinity  hospital,  or  almshouse,  the  fever  hospital, 
lying-in  hospital,  dispensary.  Union  workhouse,  and  bridewell  Vessels 
of  200  tons  discharge  at  the  quays  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  those 
of  800  tons  at  spring  tides.  The  quays  aro  of  considerable  extent 
Bai^ges  can  ascend  the  river  to  Athy,  whero  the  Qrand  Canal  continues 
the  communication  to  Dublin  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Limerick  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on 
December  81st  1858  was  18,  namely — 2  of  69  tons  aggrogate  burden, 
and  16  of  5756  tons.  During  1858  thero  enterod  the  port  236  vessels 
of  25,536  tons,  and  clearod  100  vessels  of  14,880  tons.  The  principal 
exports  aro  grain,  flour,  wool,  butter,  fowls,  and  bacon.  A  salmon 
fishery,  above  and  below  the  town,  emplovs  300  nets  and  1200  men. 
There  aro  tanyards,  breweries,  and  a  djstulery.  Quarter-sessions  and 
petty-sessions  aro  held.  Fain  aro  held  monthly,  and  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  each  week. 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands  situated  about 
600  miles  aS.E.  from  Cape  Horn,  between  61"*  and  63°  30'  a  lat, 
53'  and  63°  W.  long.  They  extend  from  easi-north-east  to  south- 
south-west  over  a  space  of  nearly  800  miles,  and  consist  of  12  islands 
of  moderate  extent^  and  a  groat  number  of  rocks  and  olifis.  They 
wero  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith,  and  have  frequently  been 
visited  since  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fui>scals  and  sea- 
elephants,  with  which  the  shores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands 
from  east  to  west  aro  Clarence,  Elephant>  King  Qeorge,  Strachan, 
MitcheU,  Sartorius,  livii^gston.  Low,  and  SmiUL  The  interior  of 
these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A  mountain  on 
Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6600  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  only 
after  Midsummer  (in  January)  a  few  tracts,  whicn  are  free  from  snow, 
aro  overgrown  with  lichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  interoepted 
with  a  sort  of  straggling  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold 
regions  aro  numerous  sea-fowls,  as  the  edbatross,  penguin,  &c.,  and 
the  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea  abounds  in 
whsles  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  islands,  aro  of  volcanic 
origin.  Port  Foster,  an  excellent  harbour  in  Deception  Island,  has 
doubtiess  been  a  crater.  South  of  these  islands  is  a  wide  strait, 
called  Bransfield  Strait:  the  coasts  which  constitute  the  southern 
shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form  an  extensive  country,  of  which 
portions  have  been  named  Trinity  Land,  Qraham's  Land,  ko.  [South 
Polar  Countries.]    (Weddel,  Voyage ;  Foster,  Voyage). 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.    [Wales,  New  South.] 

NEW  TITSCHEIN.    [Moravia.] 

NEW  YORK,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated  between 
40*^  45'  and  45*  N.  lat,  71"  56'  and  79°  55'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  states  of  Connecticut^  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont; 
N.,  N.W.,  and  W.  by  the  Canadas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  parallel  of  45**  N.  lat,  known  as  the  Canada  line,  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
area  is  about  46,000  squaro  miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  less 
than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population  in  1 850  was  3,097,394 
(of  whom  49,069  wero  free  coloured  persons),  or  67*33  to  the  squaro 
mile.  The  inhabitants  being  all  free  the  federal  ropresentative  popu- 
lation is  the  same  as  the  entiro  population  in  1850 ;  this,  according  to 
the  present  ratio  of  ropresentation,  entities  the  state  to  send  38  ropre- 
sentatives  to  Congress — being  8  moro  than  any  other  state.  To  the 
Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  New  York  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives. 

Surface  and  Sail. — ^The  state  presents  a  very  great  variety  of  surface, 
owing  to  its  including  portions  of  three  distinct  mountain  ridges,  all 


of  which  however  aro  portions  of  the  great  AH^hany  or  Appalaohiaa 
system.  These  three  mounUin  ridges  aro  separated  by  wide  valleys^ 
mostiy  of  a  peculiar  description,  and  from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
by  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  Beforo  they  divide^  near  ih« 
southern  border  of  the  state,  in  41"  N.  lat,  these  mountains  aro  abov« 
200  miles  in  width.  The  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinot 
as  they  approach  42*"  N.  lat,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  an  lost 
in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly  sur£useu  Th« 
eastern  ridges  continue  as  distinct  mountain  masses  eastward  to 
74°  40',  about  30  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  whero 
they  unite  with  the  northern  extension  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains 
of  New  Jersey ;  they  aro  hero  known  as  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or 
Kaatsberg.  This  range  continues  northward  to  43"  N.  lat,  when  one 
branch  turns  westward  nearly  50  miles,  and  terminates  at  the  eastern 
extromlty  of  the  table-land  on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  aro  lost  The  other  appears  to  be  prolonged  northward,  though 
much  broken,  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  which  indose  Lake  Geoige 
and  extend  along  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  West  of 
them  is  an  elevated  table-land,  which  on  the  south  terminates  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  most  eastern  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  the  Alleghanies,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  the  range  first  noticed  by  the  valley 
in  which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  rivers  flow  south-west  and  north- 
east It  forms  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson  River  the  Mattewan 
Mountains  or  Highlands,  and  east  of  the  Hudson  the  FishkUl  HUIs^ 
which  constitute  the  south-western  extromity  of  tho  extensive  moun- 
tain rogion  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  New  England, 
and  extends  through  Lower  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawronoe 
River.  The  FishkiU  Hills  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  north- 
east and  north  through  New  York  until  they  arrive  at  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  whero  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  meet^ 
and  whero  they  take  the  name  of  the  Taghkooio  or  Taoonio  range. 
From  this  point  continuing  to  the  east  of  north,  they  oonstitnte  the 
boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  until,  by  declining 
moro  to  the  east,  they  enter  Massachusetts  and  proceed  into  Vermont^ 
whero  they  aro  called  the  Qreen  Mountains.  Between  them  and  the 
ranges  previously  noticed  extends  the  valley  of  the  middle  Hudson. 

New  York  contains  several  rogions,  different  in  configuration  of 
surface  and  in  fertility,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  also  in  climate. 
The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  comprises  the 
country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Catskill 
range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Delaware  and 
those  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna ;  it  extends  westward 
to  about  76''  W.  lon^  The  mountain  range  which  surrounds  it  rises 
in  its  highest  part  to  above  3000  feet,  the  loftiest  summits  beii^ 
Round  Top  (3804  feet).  High  Peak  (3718  feet),  and  Pine  Orchard 
(3027  feet).  The  valleys  which  descend  from  this  range,  chiefly  in  a 
south-western  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  extensive  bottoms  of 
great  fertility,  which  in  their  natural  state  aro  overgrown  with  forests 
of  sugar-maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees,  indicating 
a  strong  soil  The  declivities  of  tibe  mountains  aro  rather  steep,  and 
their  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  aro  mostiy  oveigrown  with  pine^ 
among  which  oak,  chestnut  and  hraolock  aro  intermixed*  When 
cultivated  the  valleys  yield  rich  crops. 

West  of  this  regiou,  along  the  boundary-Une  of  Pennsylvania,  lies 
the  elevated  table-UiJd  on  which  the  western  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies 
terminate,  and  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  tiie  Alleghany 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Qenessee  River  originate.  It  is 
from  20  to  80  miles  wide,  has  a  very  broken  and  hilly  sur&ce ;  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostiy  pine»  and  is  but  thinly 
settied.  Some  sheltered  tracts  between  the  lulls  exhibit  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility. 

Fh>m  this  table-land  the  country  has  a  general  but  interrupted  slope 
towards  Lake  Ontario,  rising  however  again  somewhat  as  it  reaches  tne 
shores  of  the  laka  The  depression  between  the  table-land  and  thii 
rise,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west,  is  called  the 
Lake  Country.  It  contains  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  oon- 
siderable  aro  Canandaigua  (685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Crooked 
Lake  (700  feet),  Seneca  (440  feet),  and  Cayuga  (400  feet).  The  surfaoe 
of  this  depression  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  but  the  lakes  lie  in 
deep  and  wide  chasms,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  aro  likewise  much 
depressed.  In  its  natural  state  this  country  is  covered  with  high 
forest-trees,  and  when  cultivated  yields  most  abundant  crops,  being 
indeed  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state.  The  central  portion  of 
the  Qrand  Canal  passes  through  the  depression,  but  the  western  part 
passes  over  the  higher  grounds  which  separate  it  from  Lake  Ontario. 

The  surface  of  the  higher  ground,  which  occurs  north  of  this  region, 
IB  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  soil  partly  stoney  and  gravelly,  and  in 
general  of  indifferent  quality.  Fnun  this  higher  ground  the  country 
descends  uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  except  that,  between 
Niagara  and  Genessee  riven,  a  distance  of  SO  miles,  it  is  traverMd  in 
its  whole  length  by  an  elevated  tract  of  sand  and  gravel,  known  as  the 
Ridge  Road,  or  Alluvial  Way,  the  former  shoro  of  the  lakei,  bat  now 
raised  150  feet  above  it 

The  northern  region  comprehends  the  oonntry  lying  north  of  Lake 
Oneida  and  of  the  vallev  in  which  the  Mohawk  River  flows,  as  far  east 
as  the  mouth  of  the  East  Canada  Creek.  It  is  separated  from  Lake 
Champlain  by  the  deep   depression   la  which  that  lake  liesi    it 
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eompreheiKk  the  Adirondack  Moautains  as  well  aa  an  elevated  and 
extenahre  table-land  lying  to  the  west  of  them,  and  indades  about  one- 
third  of  the  sorfaoe  of  the  state ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  however  unin- 
habited. The  mountaina  oooupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  region.  The 
most  elevated  summit  of  the  chain,  eidled  Mount  Marcy,  attains  an 
elevation  of  6467  feet  Mount  Maolntyre,  west-north-west  of  lb,  is 
5133  feet  high,  Mount  MacMartin  605i2  feet,  and  several  other  peaks 
irise  to  between  4000  and  5000  feel  The  snow  does  not  disappear 
ftom  the  aummit  of  Mount  Marcy  till  after  the  middle  of  July.  The 
▼alleys  embosomed  between  these  higher  ranges  are  from  2000  to  8S00 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  of  course  uninhabitable.  They  are 
however  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  birch  trees.  Towards  the 
aummit  of  the  mountains  these  trees  beoome  dwarfish,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  each  other  by  their  numerous  horizontal  branches.  On 
the  highest  summita  however  the  trees  disappear  entirely,  and  are 
replac<Ml  by  mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine  plants.  Much  of  the 
scenery  of  this  mountain  district  is  of  a  very  grand  character.  The 
climate  of  this  elevated  region  is  so  cold  that  ice  is  formed  during  the 
night  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Towards  the  south  the  valleys  are 
much  lower,  and  a  few  settlements  have  been  made. 

West  of  this  mountain  region  lies  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  surface ; 
a  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  swamps,  and  a  still  greater  part  iuter- 
aeoted  with  lakes.  Numerous  rivers  originate  on  it»  and  descend  by 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts  to  the  lower  country.  In  the 
western  declivity  of  this  elevated  region  the  settlements  commence, 
about  20  or  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Kiver.  In  the  more  sheltered  valley  of  Black  River  they 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  but  they  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  the  remainder  of  the  region  being  entirely  covered  with  woods. 
The  climate  of  these  declivities  is  very  severe,  as  they  are  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  cold  winds  which  blow  from  the  north-west 

Lake  Champlain  lies  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains ;  aud  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  but  at  a  much  greater  dia- 
tanoe  from  it^  are  the  Qreen  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  higher  parts 
of  both  ranges  are  from  25  to  80  milea  apart  The  valleys  and  flats 
between  the  hills  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  not  distinguished 
by  fertility,  but  give  good  crops  when  cultivated  with  care.  Prom  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlaui  a  glen  extends  between  the  hills 
which  cover  the  country  to  the  Hudson  Kiver  below  Glens  Falls.  The 
highest  level  of  this  Qlen  is  onlv  140  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the 
Hudson  River,  and  50  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Through  this  glen  the  Champlain  Canal  has  been  made,  which  unitea 
the  river  to  the  lake.  As  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  river  Chambly, 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  River,  a  water  communication  is  thus 
opened  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson. 

The  vale  of  the  Middle  Hudson  begins  near  48*"  20'  N.  lat,  where 
the  river,  after  issuing  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  forms  Qlens 
Falls,  and  begins  its  southern  course.  It  extends,  with  a  width  of 
from  60  to  80  miles,  between  the  Taghkanie  range  on  the  east  and 
the  Catskill  range  on  the  west  to  where  the  river  pierces  through  the 
Highlands  near  FishkilL  The  slope  on  the  east  of  the  river  is  rapid 
but  regular.  The  surface  frequently  rises  into  hills,  but  they  do  not 
attain  a  great  elevation,  and  their  declivities  generally  admit  cultiva- 
tion. The  aoil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  to  this 
oiroomatance,  united  to  the  advantagea  offensd  by  a  river  navigable  for 
laxge  veasela,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  this  nortion  of  New 
York  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  beat  cultivated.  That  portion 
of  the  vale  which  Ilea  weat  of  the  river  preaenta  a  greater  variety  in 
Biur&ce  and  fertility.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Catskill  range ;  among 
the  loftiest  summita  of  which  aro  the  Round  Top  and  other  lofty 
mountaina  already  noticed.  On  the  western,  as  on  the  eastem  side  of 
the  Hudson,  only  a  few  alluvial  tracts  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
•ad  they  are  of  veiy  small  extent  The  country  generally  rises  from 
the  west  banks  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent  to  200  feet  and  more,  and 
then  extends  in  a  broken  and  hilly  surface  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  flat  tracts  occur  in  some  places.  The  aoil  ia  in  many 
placea  atoney,  but  it  generally  possesaea  a  considerable  degree  of  ferU- 
lity,  though  it  ia  aomewhat  inferior  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  At  the  moat  south-western  extremity  of  this  region,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wallkill,  is  a  level  marshy  tract  of  exubei-ant  fertility, 
called  the  Drowned  Landa.  Ita  southern  extremity  lies  within  New 
Jeraey,  but  the  greater  portion  ia  in  Orange  county.  New  York.  It  is 
from  35  to  40  milea  in  length  and  from  5  to  7  xniles  wide,  and  some 
amall  lakes  are  acattered  over  it    In  spring  it  is  subject  to  inundation. 

The  vale  of  the  Lower  Hudson  extends  from  the  Highlands  at 
Newburg  and  Fiahkill  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
about  60  milea.  The  Highlanda  riae  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
Beacon  Hill  attaining  1471  feet,  and  New  Beacon,  or  Grand  Sachen, 
1 685  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Highlands,  or  Matte  wan  Mountains, 
west  of  the  river,  though  high,  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation. 
Both  ridges  terminate  on  the  banka  of  the  river  in  high  and  pi-ecipit- 
oua  rooka,  which  extend  on  each  aide  for  about  20  miles.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  surface  and  soil  of  this  region  is  rocky, 
especially  on  the  west  of  the  river.  The  higher  lands  recede  to  a 
distance  from  the  river,  and  slope  to  the  banks  with  a  rather  gentle 
declivity ;  but  from  Tappan  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the 
€a.ty  of  New  York,  the  IVlisadoes,  as  they  aro  called,  extend  along 
the  river :  they  consist  of  enormous  maaaes  of  rocks,  from  20  to  500 


feet  in  height  In  some  places  they  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  shoro,  forming  for  many  milea  a  aolid  wmll  of  rock,  diversified 
only  by  an  occasional  fiahing-hut  on  the  beach  at  their  baae,  and  some- 
tunea  by  an  interval  of  a  few  acrea  of  arable  land,  affording  an  opening 
for  a  landing-place,  and  a  ateep  road  leading  U>  their  top.  The  whole 
tract  aouth  of  the  Highlands  naa  a  very  rooky  aoil,  and  only  a  amall 
portion  of  it  ia  cultivable.  The  country  daat  of  the  river  alao  rises 
with  a  bold  and  broken  ahoro,  but  it  ia  lower  and  less  predpitoua,  and 
the  country  farther  back  is  varied  by  ascenta  and  descenta.  It  contains 
a  much  laiger  portion  of  cultivated  land,  but  the  aoil  ia  rocky  and  of 
inferior  quality. 

Long  Island  la  113  milea  long  from  west  to  east,  and  on  an  averan 
about  12  miles  wide,  though  in  aomo  places  it  ia  20  milea  across.  At 
the  eastem  extromity  a  shallow  inlet,  tsalled  Peconic  Bay  and  Gardner's 
Bay,  separates  it  into  two  penlnaulats,  of  which  the  aouthem  extendf 
fartheat  eaat^  and  terminatea  with  Montauk  Point  A  ridge  of  low 
hills  extenda  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island,  and  from  their 
base  to  the  aouthem  ahorea  there  is  ^  alluvial  margin  from  1  to  5 
or  6  milea  wide.  Along  the  aouthem  shores,  and  from  1  to  2  miles 
from  it,  extend  long,  narrow,  low,  and  sandy  islandsL  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  these  islanda  and  the  ahorea  ia  occupied  by 
ahallow  aounda.  The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light,  but  within 
the  hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  western  extremity,  and  from  20  to  30 
miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  laigest  portion  of 
the  eastem  districts  is  still  covered  with  pine.  The  level  tract  along 
the  southern  shores  is  generally  sterile,  and  in  some  parts  not  worth, 
cultivation.  The  area  of  Long  Island  is  about  1440  square  mile?. 
Thero  aro  a  few  serviceable  harbours  along  the  shores  of  the  island, 
but  they  aro  not  much  used  by  shipping. 

Staten  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  'strait  called  the 
Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New  York  Bav.  Staten 
Island  ia  about  14  mUes  long  and  from  2  to  8  milea  wide,  with  aa 
area  of  77  aquare  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  which  divides  Long  Island  from 
the  continent,  is  about  100  miles  long,  with  a  varying  width,  increasing 
from  about  8  miles  at  each  end  to  about  20  miles  in  the  middle.  At 
its  western  extromity  it  contracts  to  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miles 
for  a  distance  of  8  milea,  until  it  jolna  Eaat  River.  In  thia  narrow 
western  portion  of  the  strait  the  channel  ia  rocky  and  much  inter- 
rupted by  small  islands  and  projecting  points.  Where  most  obstmcted 
by  projecting  rocks  it  is  known  as  Hell-Gate,  a  corruption  of  Horll 
Qatt,  the  Dutch  for  whirlpool ;  but  in  1852  laige  portiona  of  th^^ 
rocka  wero  removed  by  blasting,  and  the  atrait  ia  now  nayigable  by 
the  largeat.  vessels.  Long  Island  Sound  receives  all  the  large  rivei3 
from  Connecticut  The  coaating  vessels  and  ateamers  plying  between 
New  York  and  the  New  England  ports  generally  take  the  Sound 
route. 

The  chief  harbour  of  the  state  is  that  of  New  York,  the  chief  oom- 
meroial  depdt  of  the  atate,  and  the  finest  harbour  on  the  Atlantic 
aea-board  :  it  is  noticed  mora  fully  under  New  Yob£  City. 

ffydrography  and  OommuniceUiont,— On.  the  elevated  table-land 
which  extenda  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  all  th« 
large  rivers  rise  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  and  east  of  the  innermost  rocess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Thii 
rogion  contains  the  aouroea  of  the  DsLawabg,  the  Suaquehanns 
[Penksylvakia],  and  the  Alleghany.  On  the  same  table-land 
oetween  the  upper  branchea  of  the  Alleghany  and  Suaquehanna,  and 
witMn  the  limita  of  Pennsylvaniay  risea  the  Uen/euUj  which  runa  in  a 
general  northern  direction  about  145  miles,  of  which  about  125  xmXtA 
belong  to  New  York.  In  ita  middle  course,  which  Ilea  in  the  Lake 
Coun&y,  it  traversea  a  deep  and  wide  valley  of  groat  fertility,  and 
forma  at  Rocheater,  5  milea  from  ita  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  high 
But  above  this  impediment  the  river  ia  navigable  about  20  milea  for 
boats.  The  Qenessee  Valley  Canal  follows  the  course  of  the  liver,  aj 
does  also  a  railway. 

Not  far  from  the  eastem  banks  of  the  Qenessee  River  oommencei 
that  romarkable  aeriea  of  lakes,  which  extenda  nearly  100  miles 
farther  eaatward,  and  is  from  20  to  30  miles  distant  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Lines  drawn  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the^je 
lakes  in  the  direction  of  their  length  to  Lake  Ontario,  cut  the  shores 
of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  moat  considerable  of  these  lakes 
from  west  to  east  are  Lake  Canandaigua,  which  is  14  miles  lon^,  and 
about  1  mile  wide ;  Crooked  Lake,  22  miles  long,  and  about  one  miU 
and  a  half  wide ;  Seneca  Lake,  40  miles  long,  from  2  to  4  oiilea  wide, 
and  of  great  depth;  Cayuga  Lake,  40  miles  long^  and  from  1  to 
84  miles  wide;  Skaneatcles  Lake,  15  miles  long,  and  about  1  mile 
wide ;  and  Oneida  Lake,  the  most  eastem,  22  z^es  lOQg,  and  from 
4  to  6  miles  wide.  Onondaga  Lake,  which  lies  between  Skaneateles 
and  Oneida  lakes,  is  8  miles  long,  and  2  to  4  milea  wlde^  and  rexnax^- 
able  for  the  copious  and  strong  salt  springs,  which  occur  at  a  distance 
of  a  milo  from  its  eaatem  banka  All  theae  lakes,  except  the  most 
westem,  that  of  Canandaigua,  discharge  their  waters  by  one  river,  the 
SeneccL  This  river  issues  from  the  northem  extromity  of  Lake 
Seneca,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  winds  with  numeroua  benda  through  the  Lake  Country, 
running  in  a  general  north-eaatern  diroction.  Each  lake  discharge 
ita  waters  hj  a  aeparate  channel  into  its  bed.  In  approaching  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  by  the  channel  issuing 
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from  that  lake,  and  Affcer  tb«»f  union  the  mer  is  called  the  Qtwcgo 
iUvcr*  The  uuited  rivei*  flows  for  about  %i  miles  in  a  liorth-western 
direction  to  its  oatfaU  in  Lake  Ontario.  Its  navigation  has  been 
improved  by  locks  and  cats,  and  ita  banks  are  lined  with  manu- 
facturing establishments,  to  which  its  waters  supply  mill-power. 

Black  River  rises  on  the  western  deelivitiea  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  of  the  northern  region 
first  by  a  south-western  and  afterwards  by  a  north-western  course. 
About  36  miles  from  its  mouth  it  turns  west,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  Black  River  Bay  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  river 
runs  about  110  miles,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  consists  of  a 
furies  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  From  the  falls  at  Leyden  the  Black 
lUver  Canal  extends  to  Lake  Krie.  Between  Leyden  and  Carthage  it 
is  navigable  by  boats. 

The  table-land  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  contains  many 
lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent  The  most  eastern  ridges  of 
these  mountains  contain  Lake  George,  or  Lake  Horicon,  which  extends 
fiom  south-south-west  to  north-north-east  3d  miles,  with  a  width  of 
from  2  to  5  miles.  It  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  rocks,  and  con- 
tains many  small  rocky  islands.  It  is  243  fret  above  the  Hudson 
Hiver :  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  chaonel  into  Lake  Champlain  at 
Ticonderoga.  Along  its  banks  are  several  ruined  forts.  The  beauty 
of  its  scenery  mekes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists.  Lake  Champlain 
extends  northward  into  Lower  Canada.  [ChaVPLAIN.] 
I  The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
^  rivers  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Hxbdtotk  It  is  formed  by  two 
branches  which  rise  in  the  mountains  west  of  lakes  Champlain  and 
Qeorge,  and  unite  about  40  miles  from  their  respective  sources  near 
43**  30'  N.  lat  As  both  branches  descend  from  a  very  elevated  region, 
their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  The  united  river  runs  southward  for  some  distance,  and 
where  it  begins  to  turn  to  the  east,  it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  forms  the  Great  Falls.  Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens 
Falls,  where  the  river  turns  again  to  the  south,  which  direction  it 
inaintains  with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.  Below  Glens  Falls  the 
river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  current  continues  to  be  rapid  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Mobawk,  and  below  this  point  the  river  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  nearlv  a  mile.  In  some  places  it  widens  considerably  and 
appears  like  a  laxe,  as  above  Newbui^,  and  still  more  above  Tappan. 
About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  between  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  western  extremity  of  Long  Island^  the  river  divides 
into  two  arms,  which  inclose  the  island  of  Manhattan.  The  eastern 
and  more  narrow  arm  is  called  Haerlam  River,  and  after  it  has  united 
to  Long  Islsuod  Sound,  East  River.  Where  the  river  meets  Long 
Island  Sound  is  the  strait  already  noticed  called  Hell'Gkite.  At  the 
city  of  New  York  the  East  River  again  unites  with  the  West  River,  or 
proper  Hudson,  and  the  spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  formed.  But 
before  the  river  enters  the  sea,  it  sends  off  another  arm  to  the  west- 
ward«  which  surrounds  Statan  Island,  under  the  names  of  Newark 
Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Bay.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  Hudson,  118  mUes  from  its  mouth,  and  for  sloops  and  large 
steamers  to  Albany,  145  miles  from  its  mouth;  smaller  steamboats 
ascend  to  Troy,  6  miles  farther.  It  may  be  ascended  by  boats  to 
Glens  FiJls,  but  this  navigation  is  now  superseded  by  the  Champlain 
Canal,  which  extends  along  its  right  bank.  The  Hudson  railway  runs 
for  the  most  part  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  in  numy  places 
crosses  it  on  embankments^  By  the  Erie  Canal  it  is  connected  with 
the  great  western  lakes ;  and  by  the  Delaware  Canal  with  the  Delaware 
River.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  800  miles.  After 
issuing  from  the  mountain  region  the  Hudson  is  not  joined  by  any 
oousidsrable  tributary,  except  Uxe  Mohawk  River,  which  rises  on  the 
table-land  west  of  tLs  Essex  range,  near  76°  30'  W.  long.,  and  runs 
southward.  One  of  its  upper  branches,  UUca  Cieek,  forms  14  miles 
north  of  Utica,  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  which  ^the  river  descends  387 
feet  in  a  space  of  less  than  5  miles.  Below  the  village  of  Herkimer  the 
Mobawk  forms  the  Little  Falls,  by  which  the  river  descends  more 
than  80  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mile.  About  two  miles  above  its 
mouth  are  the  Cohoes  Falls,  62  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  tide 
ascends  to  the  last-named  falls.  At  Waterford  the  Mohawk  joins  the 
Hudson,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles.  It  is  little  used  for  navigv 
tion,  the  Erie  Canal  passing  along  its  right  bank. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  rivers  and  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  whioh  belong  partly  to  this  state  and  partly  to  Canada,  are 
described  generally  under  Caitada.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable 
for  sloops  to  Odensburg,  60  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  below  which 
its  course  is  so  much  interrupted  by  rapids  as  to  render  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Of  Lake  Erie  only  about  60  miles  of  coast 
belongs  to  New  York,  but  the  commerce  of  this  district  is  immense, 
and  steadily  increasing.  Its  harbours  are  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  and 
the  canals  and  railways  which  converge  upon  the  lake  aiTord  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  extension  of  commerce.  Of  Lake  Ontario 
the  whole  southern  coast  belongs  to  New  York,  it  has  several  good 
harbours,  the  most  noted  being  Sackets's  Harbour  near  the  east  end 
of  the  lake.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  Canal. 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  ohisfly  carried  on 
by  Lake  Ontario :  it  is  of  great  and  constantly  growing  extent 
Now  York  has  a  more  extensive  and  grander  system  of  canals  than 


any  other  state.  They  extend  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  (by  the 
Erie  Canal,  364  miles  long),  with  branehes  in  all  directions ;  from  tho 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware  (83  miles  long) ;  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Lake  Ontario  (64  miles)  noticed  under  CeahpIiAIN  Laks,  and  towards 
all  the  other  commercial  centres  :  there  are  in  all  about  050  miles  of 
canal  belonging  to  this  state. 

The  railways  are  still  more  extensive  and  Important  On  the  Ist  of 
January  1855,  New  York  state  possessed  32  lines  of  railway,  of  the 
aggregate  length  of  2625  miles ;  and  801  miles  more  were  in  course 
of  construction.  The  total  cost  of  these  railways  had  been  111,882,500 
dollars,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  railways  of  any  other  state  of 
the  Union.  These  railways  traverse  the  state  in  the  diraotion  of  every 
leading  route  of  traffic.  !Plank  roads,  which  are  here  greatly  valued, 
are  likewise  laid  down  to  almost  every  trading  centre;  and  the 
ordinary  carriage  roads  are  ample  in  numbor  and  everywhere  well 
kept 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  <Lg, — The  rocks  of  New  York  sre  almost  en- 
tirely igneous  and  palaeozoic.  Eruptive  and  Metamorphio  rocks  occur 
in  two  great  groups,  and  occupy  together  nearly  one-third  of  the  state. 
The  laiger  group  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  comprises  the 
Adirondaok  Mountain  district,  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
second  group  occupies  a  smaller  district  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  state,  including  Putnam  and  Westchester  oounties,  the  larger  part 
of  New  York,  fta  -  The  rocks  include  granite,  serpentine,  primary 
limestones,  greenstone,  trap,  porphyry,  sienite,  gneiss,  hornblende, 
mica-schist,  talcose  slate,  steatite,  &c.  Silurian  rocks  also  prevail  over 
a  wide  area.  Lower  Silurian  strata  occur  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
state,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
form  throughout  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  head  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
also  surrounded  by  Lower  Silurian  strata,  which  thence  cross  the 
state  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  mean  brciidth  of  about  20  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  down  to  the  Highlands,  likewise  belong  to  this 
formation.  The  strata  consist  in  the  ascending  series  of  a  hard  brown 
sandstone,  gray  limestones,  light  green  shales,  a  sandstone  of  very 
beautiful  appearance  and  great  durability,  known  as  Potsdam  Sand- 
stone ;  then  a  calciferous  sand  rock ;  then  hard  and  very  fossiliferous 
limestones,  but  varying  considerably  in  character  in  different  localities, 
and  thence  known  as  Bird's-Eye,  Chozy,  Trenton,  and  other  limestones, 
and  surmounting  all  are  various  shales  and  roofing  slates,  known  as 
Lorraine  Shale,  Utica  Slate,  &c.  Upper  Silurian  strata  occupy  the 
entire  southern  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  fbllow  on  the  south 
and  west,  in  a  narrow  baud,  the  course  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
through  the  state.  These  rocks  consist  of  gray-sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, above  which  are  various  sandstones  and  limestones,  known 
as  the  soft  green  and  variegated  Medina  sandstone,  Oneida  group. 
Water-lime  group,  pentamerus,  encrinal,  green-shaly,  and  Oriskany 
limestones,  with  saliferous  and  gypseous  rocks,  known  as  the  Onondaga 
salt  group.  The  Devonian  formation  comprises  the  basin  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  so  much  of  the  state  as  lies  between  the  Silurian  rooks  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  and  very  deep  strata,  tho 
whole  formation  here  attaining,  it  is  said,  a  depth  of  14,000  feet  Veiy 
fossiliferous  sandstones^  known  as  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  Sohoharie 
grit  ^f  form  the  lowest  beds ;  then  occur  various  limestones,  known 
as  the  Helderberg,  &a,  with  a  great  extent  of  marl  and  blaok  schistose 
day  ;  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  very  deep  red-sandstone^  corres* 
ponding  to  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  of  Great  Britain;  this  is  the 
prevalent  rock  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or  Kaiitsberg,  and  hence  has 
been  denominated  by  the  state  geologists  Kaatsbei^  sandstone.  The 
Carboniferous  basin  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  appear  to  extend  into 
New  York ;  nor  are  there  any  of  what  are  called  Secondary  strata. 
Long  Island  consists  wholly  of  Tertiary  and  recent  deposits;  and 
raised  beaches  and  recent  deposits  occur  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  larger  rivers.  The  most  important  of  the  raised  beaches  is  a 
lofty  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  known  as  the  Ridge  Road,  which  extends 
along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  distance  of  Arom 
6  to  8  miles  from  it  It  is  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  forms  a 
natural  highway.  At  one  period  it  evidently  formed  the  bank  of 
the  lake. 

New  York  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  abounds  in  various  parts.  In 
the  primary  rocks  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  it  occurs  in  enormous 
quantities  as  a  magnetic  oxide.  As  a  specular  oxide  it  occurs  laigely 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state.  As  hematitic  ore  it  is  very 
widely  spread  through  the  middle  and  southern  districts.  Among  tht» 
recent  strata  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  form  of  aigil- 
laceous  or  bog  ore.  Graphite  is  found  in  the  primary  rocks  both  in 
the  north  and  south.  Lead  occurs  in  enormous  quantities  in  St  Law- 
rence county,  in  the  noith-west  of  the  state ;  and  is  also  found,  though 
not  so  abundiantly,  in  other  parts.  Copper,  zino,  arsenic,  baiytes,  and 
strontium  are  likewise  obtuned,  though  not  laigely.  Alum  is  found 
in  several  places.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Onondaga  group  of 
Upper  Silurian  strata  noticed  above.  Soapstone^  talc,  carbonate, 
hydrate,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  asbestos,  &c.,  with  garnet,  beryl, 
chrysoberyl,  tourmaline,  and  various  other  minerals  are  found  through- 
out the  state.  As  will  have  been  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the  geology 
of  the  state,  the  most  prevalent  rocks  are  limestones  and  sandstones^ 
and  these^  with  the  primary  rocks,  funush  a  remarkably  varied  and 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  building  stone.  Coal,  as 
l^lready  mentioned,  does  not  occur,  ezoept  inde^  some  layers  of 
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anthracite  a  few  inches  thick  which  are  of  no  practical  Talue.  New 
York  is  dependent  mainly  upon  Pennsylvania  for  its  ooaL  Chalybeate 
springs  occur  at  Saratoga ;  sulphur  springs  at  Avon,  Chittenango,  and 
Rochester;  and  brine  springs  in  several  parts  of  the  north-west.  Oil 
springs-  occur  in  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  counties ;  nitrogen  springs 
at  New  Lebanon  and  Hoosic ;  and  the  village  of  Fredonia  and  the 
lighthouse  of  Barcelona,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Erie,  are  lighted  by 
'natural  gas'  from  springs  of  carburetted  hydrogen;  similar  springs 
occur  in  several  other  places. 

Climate. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  between  62**  and  53",  which  is  only  2  or  3  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator. 
But  this  city  has  a  milder  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  state, 
except  Long  Island.  The  mean  average  temperature  of  the  whole 
state  is  46**  49'  Fahr.  The  vale  of  the  Hudson  River  is  much  colder 
than  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  December  the  cold  increases 
jB^nuiually,  and  the  winter  lasts  to  the  end  of  March.  In  January  and 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  io  2°  Fahr.  Snow  lies  on 
the  ground  several  feet  deep,  and  the  river  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The 
spring  months  are  raw,  chilly,  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermo- 
meter ranges,  in  general,  between  60**  and  80" ;  it  sometimes  rises  to 
85°,  and  for  a  few  days  to  90%  but  rarely  higher.  Night  frosts  begin 
to  occur  in  October,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  snow  falls ; 
but  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variations,  amount- 
ing to  20"  and  even  30"  FsJbr.  in  the  same  day.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River  the  cold  is  much  more  severe,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north-western  winds,  which  blow 
with  considerable  force  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  Lake 
Country  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature  being  generally  at 
least  3  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk; 
but  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy 
portion  of  the  state.  The  northern  region  has  very  severe  winters,  so 
that  during  six  months  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the 
rivers  are  froaen.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  it 
freeses  even  in  August.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  for  the 
whole  state  is  about  49  inches. 

Productions. — The  cultivated  cerealia  are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  buckwheat.  About  one-third  of  all  the  buckwheat,  two- 
thirds  of  the  baiiey,  one-fourth  of  the  lye,  one-sixth  of  the  oats,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  are  raised  in  New 
York.  Artificial  grasses  are  largely  cultivated  in  some  parts.  Potatoes 
and  turnips  are  generally  cultivated.  Immense  quantities  of  melons 
are  raised.  Peas  and  beans  succeed  very  welL  Apples,  peaches,  and 
cherries  are  plentiful,  but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant^ 
Currants  and  strawberries  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some 
parts  flax  and  hemp  are  grown,  but  their  culture  is  decreasing.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown. 

Forests  of  vast  extent  still  occupy  the  uncultivated  regions  of  the 
north  and  west  They  consist  chiefly  of  pines,  of  whi(£  the  most 
numerous  are  pitch  pine,  white  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  black  spruce, 
white  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  tamarack,  together  with  tiie  red  and 
white  cedar,  yew,  and  arbor  vitss  ;  white,  black,  scarlet,  and  numerous 
other  oaks,  yielding  valuable  timber;  beeches,  &c.  Over  the  interior 
of  the  state  the  most  abundant  trees  are  the  valuable  sugar  maple, 
from  which  sugar  is  made  in  immense  quantities,  cane  sugar  being 
now  seldom  used  by  the  £uiners  of  the  interior ;  chestnut,  hickory, 
ash,  elm,  walnut^  Ac    Medicinal  plants  abound. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  reared ;  but  less  attention 
appears  to  be  given  to  them  than  formerly.  A  great  deal  of  wool  is 
sent  to  market,  and  the  dairy  products  are  veiy  valuable.  Wild 
animals  are  still  numerous.  The  panther  ia  now  rare,  except  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  which  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are 
still  frequent  in  the  western  and  northern  regions.  Other  wild 
animals  are,  black  and  gray  wolves,  black  bears,  gray  and  red  foxes, 
woolverines,  wild  cats,  racoons,  skunks,  opossums,  weasels,  pine 
martins,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrel^,  musk-rats,  marmots,  rabbits, 
and  hares.  The  wild  turkey  has  become  rare,  even  in  Uie  western 
districts,  but  prairie  hens,  partridges,  grouse,  with  swans,  wild  geese, 
canvass-back  and  other  dudes,  and  pigeons  are  abundant  The  turkey 
buzzard,  golden  and  bald  eagle,  various  hawks,  and  o^er  birds  of  prey 
are  numerous.  The  sea  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish.  Turtle  are 
taken  on  the  coast 

Mawttfaciurea,  Commerce,  dtc — New  York  at  the  Census  of  1850  was 
the  first  state  in  regard  to  both  its  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
population,  having  312,697  persons  returned  as  employed  in  commeroe, 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  while  Pennsylvania 
the  next  in  rank  had  only  266,927  persons  so  employed.  The  persons 
employed  in  agriculture  were  still  more  numerous ;  being  313,980,  or 
43,618  more  than  Ohio,  the  next  in  numerical  rank  as  to  agriculture. 
The  most  numerous  and  important  manufacturing  establishments  are 
cotton  and  woollen  factories ;  iron-works ;  steam-engine  and  machine- 
shops;  manufactories  of  fire-arms;  distilleries  and  breweries;  tanneries; 
sugar  refineries;  glass-houses  and  potteries;  soap- and  tallow-works ; 
carriage-  and  waggon-factories;  saw-  and  grist-mills ;  and  manufactories 
of  all  the  usaal  articles  of  domestic  oonsumption  and  luxury. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1852,  the  exports  amounted 
to  87,484,456  dollars,  of  which  74,012,581  dollars  were  of  domestic 


produce.  The  imports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1 82, 329,306 
dollars,  or  nearly  100,000,000  dollars  above  those  of  any  other  state: 
Of  these,  imports  valued  at  101,746,789  dollars,  were  carried  in  Ameri- 
can, and  30,582,617  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  entrances 
of  ibipB  in  the  state  in  1850  was  7969,  of  which  3165,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  1,145,835  tons,  entered  at  Atlantic  ports  (almost  whoUv  at 
that  of  New  York),  and  4804  vessels  of  1,131,885  tons  entered  at 
Lake  ports.  The  dearances  during  the  same  period  numbered  7S0S, 
namely,  at  Atlantic  ports  2612  vessels  of  983,289  tons  burden,  and  at 
Lake  ports  4691  vessels  of  1,165,807  tons  burden.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  state  exceeds  1,000,000  tons.  The  inland  and  coast- 
ing tnule  is  far  greater  than  even  Uie  foreign  commerce.  As  a  abip- 
building  state  New  York  exceeds  eveiy  other  except  Maina  The 
number  of  vessels  built  in  the  state  in  1851-2  was  179,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  72,072  tons;  of  these  26  were  ships,  56  schooners,  and 
.45  steam-vessels. 

Diviaiona,  Toioiw,  «ke. — New  York  is  divided  into  59  oountiea,  i$ 
in  Northern  and  14  in  Southern  New  YoHl  Albany  is  the  political 
capital  Including  the  capital  and  New  York,  the  great  conimerdal 
centre  of  the  Union,  there  are  12  incorporated  cities  in  the  state ;  of 
these  Albant,  New  York,  Brookltk,  and  Buffalo  form  the  subject 
of  separate  articles;  the  others,  with  some  of  the  more  important 
towns,  or  villages,  as  they  are  here  termed,  we  notice  below :  the 
population  is  that  of  1350 : — 

ffucUon,  on  the  left  bank  of  Hudson  River,  and  at  the  head  of  ship 
navigation,  30  miles  S.  from  Albany,  population  6286,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  state,  but  its  progress  bas  been  of  late  comparativelj 
slow.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  contains  a  large  and  hand- 
some court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  several  churchef:,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  &c. ;  carries  on  a  lat^ge  whale-fishing  and  river-trade; 
and  has  considerable  manufactures. 

Oaweffo,  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  River,  at  its  outfall  in  Lake 
Ontario,  150  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany :  population,  12,205.  Thf 
river  is  not  navigable,  but  its  mouth,  around  which  the  city  is  buOt, 
forms  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  ite 
capabilities  have  been  much  increased  by  the  carrying  out  of  pien. 
Oswego  is  the  chief  American  dep6t  for  the  Canadian  traide 'passing  bj 
way  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  it  is  connected  by  branch  lines  with 
the  Central  railway  and  the  Erie  CanaL  The  import  and  export 
trades  are  both  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  chief  articles 
received  from  Canada  are  lumber,  wheat  and  floiur,  potatoes,  and  other 
provisions.  The  exports  include  all  the  leading  articles  of  domestic 
and  foreign  produca  The  two  sides  of  the  city  are  connected  by  a 
bridge  700  feet  long.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  100 
feet  wide,  and  contains  a  court-house,  several  churehes  (some  of  coo- 
siderable  arehitectural  pretensions),  schools,  a  large  railway  terminus ; 
sevei-al  hotels,  commission  houses,  and  warehouses  of  lai^ge  size ;  and 
numerous  extensive  manufactories.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  strong 
fort. 

Jtocheater,  on  both  sides  of  the  Oenessee  River,  7  miles  above  its 
outfall  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  252  miles,  by  railway,  W.  from  Albany, 

EopuUtion  36,403  (20,191  in  1840).  The  city  contains  a  lai^e  and 
andsome  court-house,  a  post-office  and  public-hall  or  '  arcade,'  built 
of  marble,  30  churehes,  Rochester  university,  a  Baptist  theological 
college,  an  athenaeum,  numerous  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions,  and  several  spacious  hotels  and  buainees 
establishments.  The  rapid  rise  of  Rochester  is  mainly  due  to  the 
immense  supply  of  water-power  here  afforded  by  the  falls  of  the 
Genessee,  which  within  the  city  limits  has  a  descent  of  266  feet  hj 
three  successive  perpendicular  falls,  and  105  feet  by  two  rapida.  This 
vast  power  has  been  rendered  available  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  chief  establishments  are  the  flour-mills, 
at  which  three  million  bushels  of  flour  are  ground  annually ;  there  aic 
also  extensive  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  cotton-  and  woollec- 
factories,  and  lax^e  manufactories  of  cabinet-ware,  &a  Rochester  ha^* 
ample  canal  and  railway  accommodation,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to 
Lake  Ontario. 

Schenectady f  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  line  o: 
the  Erie  Canal,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Albany,  population  8921,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  state;  contains  a  city-hall,  court-house, 
lyoeum,  several  churehes,  a  college,  and  other  public  buildings ;  and 
has  some  manufactures,  especially  of  flour,  paper,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
and  broom& 

Syracuse,  on  the  Onondaga  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  its  entrance 
into  Onondaga  Lake,  148  miles  by  railway  W.N.W.  from  Albany: 
population,  22,271  (6500  in  1840).  The  city  contains  some  large  ami 
handsome  churehes  and  public  buildings;  its  hotels,  Syracuse  Imvin^ 
become  a  great  centre  of  railway  traffic,  are  celebrated  for  their  siie 
and  style.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  salt,  of  which  enormous 
quantities  are  prepared  from  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  flour; 
iron-castings,  and  machinery.  The  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  and 
several  lines  of  railway  pass  through  or  terminate  in  the  dty. 

Troy,  on. the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  6  miles  N.E.  by  If.  from 
Albany,  population  28,785,  is  one  of  the  chief  business  places  of  the 
state.  The  city  is  finely  situated,  well  built,  and  has  a  more  than 
usually  pleasing  appearance.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  court- 
house, a  spacious  marble  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  several  churches 
I  and  educational  institutions,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  &c.     The 
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prinoipftl  niAnnftotiires  are  of  Tarioiui  branebeB  of  the  iron  trade, 
xnacbineiTy  hardware,  and  cutlery ;  but  there  are  alao  extenaive  cotton 
and  woollen  fiMtoriea,  railway-car  works,  paper-millfl,  tanneries,  flour- 
mills,  lumber-yardfly  &a  The  shipping  trade  with  New  York  is  very 
Urge,  Numerous  railways,  as  well  as  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
connect  Troy  with  all  parts  of  the  state  and  with  Canada. 

Utica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  95  miles  by  railway  W.N.W.  from  Albany :  population,  17,565. 
The  city  stands  on  rising  ground;  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets 
100  feet  wide;  contains  20  churches^  several  schools,  two  oxphan 
asylums,  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  a  very  large  and  handsome  building 
with  extensive  grounds,  and  other  pubUo  buildings;  and  has  large 
manufactories  of  iron,  machinexy,  carriages,  leather,  flour,  &c. 

WiUianubtuy,  on  the  east  bank  of  East  River,  Long  Island  Sound, 
nearly  opposite  to  New  York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
steam  ferry,  and  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  suburb  :  population  80,780. 
The  city,  which  was  incorporated  in  1852,  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  many  fine  buildings,  including  80 
churches,  and  numerous  extensive  manufacturing  and  business  estab- 
lishment, and  resembles  in  character  and  general  arrangements  the 
parent  dty,  with  the  fortunes  of  which  it  is  closely  united. 

Aubtbirn,  at  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake,  175  miles  W.  from  Albany, 
,  population  9548,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  villsge,  and  contains  we 
Btate  prison,  a  Presbyterian  collage,  &c.  CcBnwuUtigva,  on  the  west 
aide  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  200  miles  W.  from  Albany,  population 
6148,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  a  station  of  thne  lines 
of  railway.  CatskiU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Catskill  Creek,  population  5454,  contains  the  county 
buildings,  several  churches,  school^  hotels,  Ac. ;  possesses  consider- 
able manu£EMtures ;  and  has  a  large  river  trade.  Ebnirtt,  at  the 
confluence  of  Newton's  Creek  with  Chemsing  River,  160  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Albany,  population  6212,  has  considerable  manufactures,  a 
large  trade  in  lumber,  and  is  amply  provided  with  canal  and  railway 
facilities.  Fluthing,  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  Long  IsUpd  Sound, 
125  miles  S.  from  Albany,  population  about  2500,  is  a  plaice  of  con- 
siderable resort  in  summer  for  bathicg.  In  the  village  are  several 
good  churches,  and  near  it  is  St.  Jolm's  Episcopal  CoUega  Large 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  New 
York  market  Oeneva,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Seneca  Lake, 
160  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany,  population  about  4500,  is  celebrated 
for  the  beau^  of  its  site,  and  as  the  seat  of  Gteneva  College  and 
Medical  SchooL  It  contains  several  residences  of  a  superior  chws,  and 
carries  on  some  manufactures.  Ithaca,  on  both  sides  of  Cayuga  inlet^ 
about  a  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Cayuga  Lake :  population,  6909. 
Canal  boats  ascend  to  the  town,  which  possessea  unustud  water-power, 
which  has  been  rendered  largely  available  in  working  cotton,  woollen, 
flour,  paper,  and  plaster  mills;  there  are  also  iron-works,  machine- 
shops,  ftc.  The  village  is  ragfularly  laid  out,  contains  some  good 
buildings,  and  has  ample  railway  accommodation.  Lantmgbvrg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Albany,  population  about  4500,  is  a  busy  and  flourishing 
manufacturing  and  teading  town,  and  contains  several  churches, 
schools,  and  public  buildings.  It  is  connected  with  Waterford,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  by  a  bridge,  and  with  most  of  the  leading  towns  in  the 
state  by  railways.  Zockpirt,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Canandaigua 
and  Niagara  nulway,  250  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  and  28  nules 
from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  population  12,823,  is  one  of  Uie  moat  pros- 
perous and  rt^idly-increasing  villsges  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  other  county  buildings,  18  churches^ 
several  schools,  &a ;  and  has  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
iron-furnaces,  machine-shops,  agricultural  implement  manufkctories, 
flour-,  saw-,  and  plaster-miUa^  &c.  Newbwrg,  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  55  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Albany :  population,  11,415.  The 
village  is  finely  situated  on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &a,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  machinery,  carriages,  chairs,  cordage, 
flour;  with  iron-foundriea,  tanneries,  lumber-  and  stone-yards,  £c. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  fonrarding  by  the  river  to  New  York 
vegetables  and  other  agricultural  produce  received  from  the  interior. 
Niagara  FaUa^  population  about  1000,  is  so  called  from  the  fiunous 
Falls  of  Niagara,  close  to  which  it  is  situated.  It  containa  flour-  and 
paper-mills,  iron-furnaces,  and  several  large  hotels.  PlatUbturg,  at  the 
head  of  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Champlain, 
150  mUes  N.  from  Albany :  population  of  the  township,  5618.  The 
village  contains  some  good  buildings,  has  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  possesses  good  rulway  accommodation.  Pough- 
heeptie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  midway  between 
Albany  and  New  York  :  population,  13,944.  .  The  town  is  large, 
regularly  laid  out^  and  contains  many  spacious  and  handsome  public 
buildings;  among  them  are  the  court-house,  jai);  17  churohes,  a 
college,  and  numerous  schools;  a  lyoeum;  two  market^houses,  &a 
The  manufacturing  eatabliishments  are  numerous,  and  some  are  on  a 
very  large  scale:  the  principal  are  locomotive-  and  machine-shops, 
iron-  and  brass-works,  carpet  factories,  cotton-  and  silk-mills,  oil-  and 
candle-works,  breweries,  tanneries,  gunsmiths,  fta  A  large  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  back  country ;  and  the  river  trade  is  very  great 
Jtome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  109  miles  by  raUway  W.N.W. 
from  Albany,  population  of  township  7918«  contains  a  United  States 
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arsenal  and  workshops,  and  has  some  manufinetursa.  8acketf$  JTMour, 
on  Black  River  Bay,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  harbour  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake;  but  though  a  good 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  the  place  has  not  advanced  nearly  so  fast 
as  some  others  in  this  part  of  the  statei  It  contains  a  United  States 
barrack  for  2000  men,  a  ship-yard,  and  naval  stores.  The  village 
has  some  manufactures.  Sag  ffarbavr,  between  Qardiner's  and  Great 
Peconic  bays,  Long  Island,  population  8650,  is  extensively  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  whale  fisheries^  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  There  is  alao 
a  very  laige  dock  factoiy.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Seneca 
FaUt,  population  8045,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  village,  situated  on 
Seneca  River  and  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  railway, 
185  miles  W.  from  Albany.  Watertown,  at  the  falb  of  the  BUtck 
River,  145  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany,  population  of  township  7201, 
has  extensive  cotton,  woollen,  .paper,  and  flour  mills,  iron-works,  Ac., 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  West  Trcp,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  where  the  Erie  Canal  locks  into  it,  6  miles  N.  by  E, 
from  Albany,  population  7564,  has  rapidly  risen  into  importance  as  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  town.  The  river  and  canal  trade  is  very 
large;  and,  in  addition  to  its  private  ship-yards  and  factories,  West 
Troy  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  arsenal  of  construction  belonging  to  the 
United  States.    A  bell-foundry  here  is  the  largest  in  the  Union. 

Oovemfoeni,  dtc-^The  original  oonstitution  was  framed  in  1777 ;  its 
present  amended  form  was  adopted  in  1846.  By  it  the  right  of  voting 
18  vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen,  21  years  of  sge,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year ;  but  free  coloured  men  must 
have  been  resident  three  years  in  tue  state,  have  possessed  a  freehold 
to  the  value  of  250  dollars,  free  of  all  encumbrances,  for  one  year,  and 
have  paid  taxes  thereon,  before  becoming  entitled  to  vote.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Senate  of  82  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
an  Assembly  of  128  members,  elected  annually.  The  total  absolute 
and  contingent  debt  of  the  atate  in  1852  was  24,828,888  dollars.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  year  ending  September  80, 1852, 
was  6,818,947  dollars;  and  the  total  expenditure,  6,716,847  dollars. 
The  General  Fund  revenue,  'on  which  are  chatged  ihe  ordinary 
expenses  of  government^'  for  the  same  period,  was  1,158,477  dollars 
(including a  aurplus  of  15,758  dollars  from  the  previous  year);  and 
the  expenditure,  1,841,821  dollars. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  education  in  the  state.  Besides  the 
primary  schools  established  in  every  townships  and  the  academies  and 
upper  schools,  there  are  in  the  state  20  colleges,  including  theological, 
medical,  and  legal  schools^  with  185  professors  and  about  1500 
students. 

The  original  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  New  York  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Yerrazano,  a  Florentine  in  the  service  of  France,  in 
1524.  But  the  discovery  remained  without  fruits  till  1609,  when 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  Dutch  service,  sailed  up  the  river, 
whidi  now  bears  his  name,  as  fkr  as  the  rite  of  Albany.  The  Dutch 
continued  for  some  time  to  send  vessels  to  trade  with  the  Indian 
possessors  of  the  soil  before  founding  any  settlement — ^Uie  earliest 
having  been  made  in  1614.  Tha  number  of  settlements  or  trading 
stations  rapidly  increased,  and  armed  forts  were  erected ;  and  in  1621 
the  territory  was  truisferred  by  charter  to  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
Company.  A  few  yeara  later  English  traders  settled  in  some  places; 
and  in  1627  the  Plymouth  Colony  set  up  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
tsrritoiy.  Disputes  and  enmity  conthiued  for  3rears,  the  English  con- 
tinuallv  increasiDg  in  numbers  and  strength,  until  in  1645  they  wrested 
the  colony  from  the  Dutch  and  changed  its  name  to  New  York,  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwarda  James  IL,  who  had  obtained 
from  Charles  IL  a  grant  of  the  territoty  as  governor.  The  colony 
was  re-conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  its  name  changed  to  New 
Orange ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  following  year  it  was 
ceded  by  treaty  to  England,  and  its  former  name  was  restored.  In 
the  war  of  independence  New  York  plaved  a  prominent  part;  and  it 
formed  one  of  Uie  18  original  states  of  the  Union. 

(0*Callaghan,  ffietory  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  StaHHieal  QautUer 
of  the  UnitedStatet;  GMogvofNew  Torh:  JUporte  of  State  GeologieU  ; 
Marcou ;  Seventh  Oauue  of  the  UwUed  Statee  ;  Amerieofli^  Almanac,  &c.) 

NEW  YORE,  City  of.  State  of  New  Jork,  the  kirgest  ci^  and  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated 
on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  head  of  New  York 
Bay,  and  at  the  confluence  of  East  Strait,  or  River,  with  Hudson  River. 
The  City  HaU  ia  in  40»  42'  43"  N.  lat,  74*  0'  8"  W.  long.,  226  miles 
N.  W.  by  W.  from  Washington.  The  population,  which  was  only  60,489 
in  1800,  was  812,710  in  1840,  and  515,547  in  1850.  The  government 
of  the  city  ia  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  a  common  council  of 
88  members^  consisting  of  one  alderman  and  one  asaistant-alderman 
elected  by  each  of  the  19  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

The  ialand  upon  which  New  York  stands  is  18^  miles  long,  and  from 

1  mile  to  8  miles  broad.    The  city  extends  alon|^  the  Hudson  above 

2  miles,  and  along  the  East  lUver,  which  divides  it  from  Long  Ialand, 
about  4  miles.  The  south-west  part  of  the  town,  which  was  the  earliest 
buUt,  ia  ill  arranged ;  but  the  more  modem  parts  are  regulariy  hud  out 
in  parallel  avenues  100  feet  wide,  which  are  crossed  by  straight  streets 
80  feet  wide ;  the  whole  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the 
principal  street,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  nearly 
8  miles  long  and  SO  feet  wide.  It  contains  several  handsome  ohnrohea^ 
many  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant  shops. 
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WaU-«treet,  which  branches  off  from  Broadivmji  contains  the  Exchang<^ 
the  Custom-house,  and  most  of  the  city  banks,  as  well  as  the  gi«ater 
part  of  the  merchants' and  brokers'  oounUng^hOtises,  and  the  insurance- 
offices.  The  city  is  deficient  in  public  grounds.  There  are  indeed 
18  so-called  parks,  but  they  coutam  altog;ether  only  about  170  acres. 
The  favourite  as  a  resort  is  that  called  the  Battery,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city.  New  York  contains  some  magnificent  and  costly  buildings. 
The  City  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  whitb  marble,  is  216  feet  long, 
106  feet  wide,  and  51  feet  high ;  in  it  are  offices  and  places  of  meeting 
for  the  municipal  bodies.  The  building  was  begun  in  1808,  and  finished 
in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  500,000  dollars.  The  New  City  Hall,  erected  in 
the  rear  of  this,  is  occupied  by  the  law  courts  and  public  offices.  The 
Custom-house  is  constructed  of  white  marble  as  a  oopy  of  the  Par- 
thenon; it  is  200  feet  long,  90  feet  wide^  and  80  feet  high.  It  was 
finished  in  1841,  and  cost  1,195,000  dollars.  The  Merchants'  Exchange, 
erected  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  the  16th  of 
December,  1885,  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  city.  Its  front 
in  Wall-street  is  198  feet  long,  77  feet  high,  and  it  is  surmounted  with 
a  dome  124  feet  high.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  Quincy  granite, 
and  cost  1,800,000  dollars.  The  great  portico  has  18  columns,  each 
88  feet  high  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  granite  43  tons  in  weight  The  Hall  of  Justice,  a  sombre  pQe, 
258  f^et  long  and  200  feet  deep,  is  in  the  '  Egyptian  style.'  The  City 
Penitentiary,  the  New  State  Arsenal,  and  the  Post-office,  are  among 
the  other  laiger  civic  edificesL  The  churches  are  above  250  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  city. 
Trinity,  Grace,  St  George's,  St  John's,  St  Patrick's,  and  St  Peter^s 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Unitarian  churches,  are 
of  the  greatest  architectural  oelebrity.  The  educational  establish- 
ments, which  are  extremely  numerous,  include  Columbia  Episcopal 
College,  a  spacious  and  very  handsome  edifice ;  New  York  University, 
one  of  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city ;  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  University  Medical  College ;  New  York  Medical  College ;  the 
General  Theologiod  Seminary,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
besides  numerous  academies  and  high  schools.  Among  the  chief 
literary  institutions  and  libraries  are — the  New  York  Historical  Society ; 
the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society ;  the  New  York  Law  Insti- 
tute ;  the  New  York  Society  Library ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  Apprentices  Library;  the  American  Institute;  the  Typo- 
graphioil  Library,  free  to  printers;  the  New  York  Lyceum,  and 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History ;  and  the  noble  Astor  Library,  founded 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  a  cost  of  400,000  dollars.  The  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  other  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  some  of  their  buildings  are  very  spacious  and 
hiuidsome  structures.  There  are  6  theatres,  an  opera  house,  a  metro- 
politan hall  capable  of  accommodating  4000  persons,  and  numerous 
other  places  of  amusement;  bat  none  are  of  Tery  high  architectural 
rank. 

New  York  ii  supplied  with  water  by  the  Croton  aqueduct^  a  vast 
work  commenced  in  1837  and  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  14,041,684 
dollars.  The  water  is  brought  from  a  lake  or  pond,  5  miles  long,  at 
Croton  River  in  Westchei^ter  couinty,  by  a  covered  aqueduct  40  miles 
long,  capable  of  dischaiipng  60,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours. 
Immense  reservoirs  within  the  limits  of  the  city  receive  the  water, 
which  ii  distributed  from  them  by  means  of  iron  pipes. 

The  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  admirable.  New 
York  Bay,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  is  about  8  miles  long  and 
from  14  to  ff^  miles  wide,  and  affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It 
is  easy  of  approach,  and  is  Tery  rarely  dosed  by  ice.  The  entrance 
between  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
NarrdwB,  is  protected  by  forts,  while  the  approach  to  it  is  facilitated 
by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long  tongue  of  land  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy  Hook;  two  others  are  erected 
about  4  miles  south  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather  at  40  or  50 
miles  distant  A  fourth  lighthouse  is  placed  on  Staten  Island,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  bay  contains 
■everal  small  islands,  which  have  been  surrendered  to  the  general 
government  as  sites  for  fortifications.  The  wharfs  and  docks  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  7  miles.  On  each  side  thei«e  at«  about  60  piers 
averaging  from  200  to  800  feet  in  length,  and  50  to  60  feet  in  width ; 
and  at  these  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  for  ships  of  lai|^  burden  to  load  and  unload.  But 
the  amount  of  shipping  has  so  greatly  increased  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  form  docks  for  their  accommodation,  as  well  at  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City  as  in  New  York  itself.  Besides  the  vast  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  there  are  generally  about  2000 
coasting  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of 
the  Union  is  secured  by  means  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  vei^ 
complete  system  of  railways  and  canals.  No  less  than  1 1  lines  of  r^- 
way  divetge  from  New  York,  placing  it  in  direct  communication  with 
all  the  more  important  tradmg  centres  of  the  Union.  There  are  also 
'avenue  railways'  running  t]u:ough  all  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  has,  with  occasional  fluotustions,  been 
steadily  progressive^  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world. 


The  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1652  amooiitBd  in  vfilue  to 
117,739,457  dollars,  the  exports  to  44,187,829  dollars.  The  disparity 
between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  here  exhibited  is  compen- 
sated by  disparity  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  commercial  dealings 
of  other  parts  of  the  American  Union.  A  great  part  of  the  retunii 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  produce  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  which  is  shipped  direct  from  the  ports  of  those 
states,  is  made  through  New  York.  The  coasting  and  internal  trade 
greatly  surpasses  that  with  foreign  countries.  Nearly  half  the  value 
of  the  foreign  imports  consists  of  'dry  goods,'  as  woollens,  cottons, 
silks,  kc  The  imports  of  bullion  in  1852  amounted  to  2,528,891 
dollars,  the  exports  to  87,278,708  dollars;  The  entrances  to  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1851  amounted  to  1,148,768  tons,  of  which  956,879 
tons  were  American ;  and  the  clearances  to  1,280,082  tcms,  of  whidi 
708,229  tons  wero  American.  Of  3888  vessels  vrhich  cleared,  2381 
were  American,  966  Briti^,  and  133  Bremen.  The  shipping  owned 
by  New  York  in  1851  amounted  to  981,198  tons,  of  which  504,804 
toDs  were  registered.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  coaating-trade 
amounted  to  426,747  tons ;  steam-vessels  to  121,541  tons,  but  these 
have  since  largelv  increased.  Then  were  in  1858  in  New  York 
16  ocean  steamnmip  companies,  owning  76  steam-ships  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  129,010  tons :  these  of  course  indude  the  £amona 
lines  of  New  York  and  Liverpool  steamers.  Ship-building  is  largely 
carried  on.  In  1851,  208  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  71,214 
tons  were  built  in  the  district  of  New  York ;  of  which  26  were  aliips, 
56  schoohers)  and  47  steamers;  the  rest  being  chiefly  sloops  and 
canal-boats. 

There  are  in  the  city  40  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  85,834,950  dollars.  There  are  also  87  fire-insurance 
companies,  with  capitals  amounting  in  the'  aggregate  to  6,654,010 
dollars,  and  6  life*insurance  companies,  whose  united  oapitals  amount 
to  5,060, 000  dollars.  The  total  value  of  proper^  in  1852  was  returned 
at  851,706,796  dollan. 

New  York,  though  mainly  distingtdshed  by  its  vast  commerce,  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  rmrded  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in 
the  United  States.  At  we  Census  of  1850  the  persons  employed  in 
'  productive  or  manufacturing '  establishments  were  neariy  one-sixth 
01  the  entire  population  of  the  city :  the  number  of  establishments 
was  8387,  the  capital  invested  was  returned  at  84,282,822  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  was  88,620,  of  whom  29,917  were 
females.  The  larger  establishments  were  iron-foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  breweries,  distilleriea, 
sugar-refineries,  brass-foundries,  carriage-factories,  hardware-work^ 
with  manufiictories  of  pianofortes,  furniture^  jewellery,  and  all  tiie 
usual  branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  goods  required  for  ordinary 
use  or  luxury  in  a  wealthy  metropolis. 

The  publishing  trade  of  New  York  is  also  of  very  great  import- 
ance. The  wholesale  stores  and  warehouses  are  very  sxtensive 
establishments,  and  many  of  the  retail  riiope  rival  those  of  Europe 
in  appearance  and  costliness  of  stock.  In  connection  with  the  trading 
establishments  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  hotelB,  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  civic  architecture  and  economy.  Many  of 
the  hotels  of  New  York  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude -and  costliness 
almost  unequalled  elsewhere ;  several  of  them  contain  from  300  to 
400  rooms,  and  some  are  fitted  up  with  remarkable  splendooTj  and 
have  cost  from  800,000  to  little  short  of  1^000,000  doUais. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  daily,  and  about  60  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  New  York :  in  all,  including  newspapers,  msgawnfiB^  and 
reviews,  125  periodicals  are  published  here. 

Two  good-aised  cities,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  lying  within 
a  short  distance  of  New  York,  are  so  closely  connected  with  it  in 
business,  Ac.  as  to  form  in  effect  almost  parts  of  it :  they  are  noticed, 
Bbookltk  in  a  separate  article,  and  Williamsburg  under  Nsw  Tobx 
State.  To  these  may  be  added  Jersey  City,  on  the  oppoiite  side  of 
the  Hudson,  which  is  noticed  under  Nsw  Jbbsbt. 

NEW  ZEALAND.    [Zialakd,  Nbw.] 

NBWABK-UPON-TBENT,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor*Law  Union, 
is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  in  58"  5'  N.  ki,  0*  49'  W.  long., 
distant  20  miles  N.B.  from  Nottingham,  124  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  147}  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  BUdland 
railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  11,880.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
ii  mayor ;  and  returns  2  members  to  ^e  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitarf  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Boaid  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arehdeaoonry  of  Nottingham 
and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Newark  Poor-Law  Union  contains  49  pariahe» 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  98,884  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  80,878. 

Newark  Castle,  .of  which  there  are  still  some  remains,  was  built  or 
perhaps  enlarged  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  century.  The  castle  came  into  the  possessioa  of  the 
crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  John  was  besieged  bjr  the  barons.  John, 
coming  to  its  relief,  died  at  Newark  in  1216.  The  town  was  ineor^ 
porated  by  Edward  YL  In  the  civil  war  of  Charies  L  the  townsmen 
sealously  supported  the  king. 

Newark  is  irregularly  bdd  oat,  and  oonsitts  of  severe!  strests,  with 
ft  market-plaoe  near  the  centre  of  the  town.    It  extends  abont  a  nils 
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along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  well  payed,  lighted  with  gaa,  and  ia 
well  supplied  with  water. 

The  pariah  ohuroh  ia  one  of  the  largest  and,  of  ita  kind,  moat 
elegant  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  graat  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII. ;  but  there  are  in  it  aome  ramaina  of  a 
previous  edifice  of  Norman  character.  It  ia  oruciformf  and  oonaiata 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  large  aialea,  tranaepta,  and  aome  ofaapela, 
with  a  tower  at  the  weat  end,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  apire  240 
feet  high.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Baptiata  have  places  of 
worship.  Magnus'a  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1529,  had 
76  acholara  in  1862.  There  are  National  and  Infant  achoola,  and  a 
savings  bank.  There  ia  a  neat  bridge  over  the  river  of  aeven  semi* 
circular  archea,  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  atone.  The  approach  to 
Newark  from  the  north  is  by  a  causeway  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Trent 
and  the  Newark  branch,  and  leading  to  the  bridge :  in  this  cauaeway 
are  aeveml  bridgea  and  archea,  to  give  ftree  paaaage  to  the  waters  when 
the  floods  are  out^  In  the  town  are  a  court-house,  where  the  quarter- 
seasions  for  the  division  are  held ;  a  handsome  town-hall  for  the  corpo- 
ration business,  the  borough  sesaiona,  and  assemblies;  and  St.  Leonazxl'a 
hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of  Charlea  I.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Newark  is  in  com,  i£alt,  flour,  coal,  cattle,  and  wool. 
The  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  on  Wednesday,  There  are  aiz 
yearly  cattle-fairs.  A  county  court  is  held.  Large  quantitiea  of 
gypsum  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
brick-  and  tile-worica  and  large  iron-  and  brass-foundries.  The  aim  of 
the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark  is  navigable. 

NEWBERRY.     [Cabolika,  South.] 

NEWBIQGIN.      [NOBTHUMBBBLAKD.] 

NEWBLIS9.    [MoNAOHAN.l 

NEWBOROUGfH.    [Anoleset.] 

NEWBRIDGE.    [Glamoroabshibb  :  Kildabb.] 

NEWBURG.     [NbwYobk.] 

NEWBURGH.    [Abbbdeebshtbb  ;  Fifbshibb.] 

NEWBURY,  Berkshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Liaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newbury,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  in  51"  24'  N.  lat,  1**  19^ 
W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  W.aW.  from  Reading,  56  milea  W.  by  &, 
from  London  by  road,  and  52}  miles  by  the  Great  Weatern  railway. 
The  population  was  6574  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  dioceae  of  Oxford.  New- 
bury Poor-Law  Union  containa  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  42,956  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,815.  Aa  early  as 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  place,  then  called  Newbir  or 
Newbyrig,  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eraulph  de  Hesdin.  The 
principal  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church  is  a  plain  stone  building,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists,'  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  other  dissenters,  have  placea  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
achool,  which  bas  an  income  of  100/L  a  year  from  endowment,  had  50 
scholars  in  1851.  In  the  town  are  a  literarv  institute,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Fairs 
are  held  six  times  in  the  year.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes 
through  the  town. 

NEWBURYPORT.    [Massaohobbttb.] 

NEWCASTLE,  Limerick  county,  Irehmd,  a  post-  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Arra,  an  affluent 
of  the  Deel,  in  52*  28'  N.  lat.,  9*'  4'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  25  miles 
B.W.  from  Limerick,  144  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  2518,  besides  89^7  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  26  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  148,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  86,267.  The  town 
has  a  neat  rural  appearance.  It  mainly  consists  of  four  principal 
streets  and  a  apacious  square,  oontaining  some  well-built  honses.  Tlie 
parish  ohuroh  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1777  by  Viscount 
Courtenay.  In  the  town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  Courtenay 
Free  school,  an  ancient  foundation,  and  a  National  school  A  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary  stand  on  an  eminence  near  the  town.  There 
are  a  large  town-hall,  a  neat  market-house,  an  infantry  barrack,  and  a 
Union  workhouse.  Some  ooarse  cloths  are  manufactured.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The  town 
took  its  name  from  a  castle  erected  by  a  community  of  Knights 
Templars  in  1184.  The  remains  of  the  building  have  been  in  part 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  the  Eari  of  Devon. 

NEWCASTLE.    TDblawabb  ;  Nbw  Brukswiok.] 

NEWCASTLE  EMLYN,  Caermarthenshire,  a  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kenarth,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teifi,  in  52°  2'  N.  lat,  4*  28'  W.  long., 
distant  16  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Caermarthen,  and  229  milea  W.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Newcaatle-in- 
Emlyn  was  1083  in  1851.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the  town  of 
Newcastle  ia  united  with  Ad  par  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Teifi,  in 
Cardiganshire ;  the  united  borough  called  Adpar,  is  contributory  to 
Cardigan  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiament,  and 
had  a  population  in  1851  of  1746.  The  living  of  Newcaatle  Emlyn  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Cardigan  and  diocese  of 
St,  David's.    Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  containa  22  parishes  and 


townships,  with  an  aiea  of  118,846  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,178. 

Newcastle  was  anciently  called- Dinaa  Emlyn  (city  of  Emlyn),  axi^ 
took  its  name  of  Newcastle  from  its  fortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  The  lemaioa  of  this 
castle,  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Teifi,  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  Newcastle  Emlyn  and  Adpar  are  usually 
considered  as  one  town,  and  both  are  commonly  included  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built  The  parochial 
chapel  at  Newcastle  is' a  neat  modem  building.  There  are  chapels  for 
Baptists  and  other  Dissentera,  a  school  with  a  small  endowment^  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  town  forms  a  centre  for  the  sale  of  pattle  for  the 
English  market  There  are  11  cattle  faixs  in  the  year.  A  county 
court  is  held. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYMB,  Staffordshire,  a  market-towu,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Uuion, 
is  situated  in  SS'*  1'  N.  lat,  2^  13'  W.  long.,  distant  16  mUes  N.  by  W. 
from  Stafford,  150  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  147  miles 
by  the  North- Western  and  North  Staffordshire  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  10,569.  The  ))orough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Newcastle- 
unde9*Lyme  Poor-Law  Union  contains  mne  parishes  and  townships^ 
with  an  area  of  26,718  acres,  aad  a  population  in  1851  of  20,814. 

Newcastle  was  a  corporate  town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
A  castle  was  erected  here  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancapter,  second  son 
of  Henry  III. ;  the  town  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  since 
the  27th  Edward  IIL  Newcastle  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the 
right  bank  and  near  the  source  of  the  Trent  It  consists  of  several 
streets  irregularlv  laid  out,  but  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  a  guildhall  with  a  market-place  beneath,  a  pubUo  office  for 
the  mayor  and  magisUatea,  two  churches,  of  wliich  one  was  rebuilt 
early  in  the  last  centurv,  but  has  a  lofty  square  tower  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  built  of  red-sandstone ;  chapels  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  several  branches  of 
Methodists ;  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  an  Endowed  school. 
The  Free  Ghnammar  school,  founded  in  1602,  which  has  an  income  of 
97^  10a  a  year,  had  84  scholars  in  1858.  A  range  of  almshouses  for 
20  poor  females  was  founded  by  Christopher  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
Bon  of  the  celebrated  Geoxge  Monk. 

The  chief  manufacture  in  Newcastle-under-Lyme  is  that  of  hats, 
which  are  prepared  hera^  and  finished  in  London.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  shoes.  There  are  silk-,  cotton-,  and 
paper-mills,  and  pottery-works.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and 
Saturday.  Five  fairs  and  five  moveable  cattle  markets  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  A  branch  canal  communicates  with  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal  at  Stoke;  and  a  canal  from  the  coal-miuea  at 
Apedale,  about  ^  miles  N.W.  from  Newcastle,  affords  facilities  for 
conveying  a  aupply  of  coals  to  the  town. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  the  chief  town  of  NorthumberUnd, 
a  town  and  county  of  ^  town  in  itself,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
at  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  county  on  the  river  Tyne,  84  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  German  Ocean,  in  54**  59'  N.  lat,  1"  37' 
W.  long.,  15  miles  N.  from  Durham,  117  miles  S.EL  from  Edinburgh, 
and  273  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  8034  miles  by  railway. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle  in  1851  was  87,784.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor;  and  retuma  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese 
of  Durham.  Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and 
townshipsy  with  an  area  of  7102  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
89,156. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Pons  ^lii,  the 
second  station  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  wall.  Several 
Roman  remains  furnish  evidence  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  station. 
Many  coins  were  found  in  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  thrown  down  by 
a  flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  well,  two  altars,  frag- 
menta  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  county  court-house  in  1810.  Previous  to  the  Conquest 
the  place  went  by  the  name  of  Monkchester,  from  the  number  of 
monastic  institutiona  The  town  was  also  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  Mount,  now  Jesmond, 
a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  One  of  the  streets  in  Newcaatle  is 
still  called  Pilgrim-street  It  was  from  a  fortiess  built  by  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  which  the  name  of  ihe  *  New 
Castle,'  was  given,  that  tiie  town  derived  its  present  name.  In  the 
rebdlion  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberiand,  against  William  Rufus, 
this  fortress  was  taken  by  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  was 
held  for  a  while  by  the  Scots.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  John 
Baliol  did  homage  at  Newcastle  for  his  crown  of  Scotland.  The  town 
had  been  early  incorporated,  probably  by  William  Rufus,  but  the  first 
mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  1251.  In  the  wars 
witii  Scotland,  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  rendezvous  to  the 
English  forces,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  several  diplomatic  meetioga. 
In  1636  above  5000  peraons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  at 
Newcastle^  an  indLoation  of  the  SKtent  aad  population  of  the  tovu. 
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In  the  contest  between  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament  the  town  was 
finally  taken  by  storm  in  1644  by  the  Soots,  who  had  come  to  the 
Bupport  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

llie  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  declivities  of  three  lofty 
eminences,  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne.  It  extends  about 
2  mUes  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  of  Ghtteshead,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Newcastle.  [Gatbshbad.]  Within  the  last 
10  or  12  years  the  old  part  of  the  town  has  undergone  a  thorough 
change ;  new  streets  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  widened,  for 
which  purpose  all  the  gates  of  the  old  wall,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  towers,  as  well  as  many  curious  old  buildings,  have  been  swept 
away.  In  the  upper  and  more  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  with  ranges  of  elegant  buildings.  The  whole  is 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  improvements  have 
been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  where  the  corporation  have 
erected  a  new  market-house,  and  entire  streets  have  been  built  of 
shops  and  houses  of  a  superior  description.  The  additions  to  the 
town  eastward,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  For  its  improvementa  Newcastle  is  greatly 
indebted  to  tiie  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Qrunger,  a  builder  of  New- 
castle, who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  planned  and  constructed  streets 
and  buildings  of  an  estimated  rental  of  nearly  1,000,000^ 

Newcastle  is  connected  with  Qateshead  by  a  stone  bridge  of  nine 
elliptic  arches,  erected  in  1781,  and  widened  in  1801.  A  short  dis- 
tance east  of  this  bridge  is  the  High-Level  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feailires  of  Newcastle.  This  vast  work  was  constructed 
in  order  to  connect  the  railways  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyne, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  roadway  that  should  avoid  the  steep 
and  dangerous  approaches  to  the  Tyne  by  Gateshead  and  Dean-street^ 
which  had  so  long  been  an  obstruction  to  the  free  communication 
between  the  towns.  The  roadway  is  carried  at  a  sufficient  elevation 
above  high-water  level  to  adipit  of  vessels  passing  beneath  it  The 
bridge  is  supported  by  six  massive  stone  piers,  125  feet  apart^  four 
rising  ISO  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  one  at  each  side.  The 
bridge  is  a  double  one,  carrying  a  road  for  foot  passengers,  horses,  and 
ordinal^  carriages,  and  25  feet  above  that  a  railway.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  bridge  is  1S75  feet;  the  waterway  is  512  feet.  The 
height  from  high- water  to  the  roadway  is  86  feet ;  to  the  railway,  112 
feet ;  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  182  feet  The  cast  and  wrought 
iron  employed  in  constructing  uxe  bridge  weighed  5050  tons.  The 
oost  of  construction  was  234,4502. 

The  church  of  Bt  Nicholas,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
and  handsome  cruciform  church,  245  feet  in  length  :  it  is  chiefly  of 
decorated  English  character,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1S59.    The  steeple, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  198  feet  high,  is  late  perpendicular.    At  the 
comers  of  the  tower   are  bold  buttresses,  crowned  by  octagonal 
turrets  with  crocheted  pinnacles ;  from  the  bsse  of  these  turrets  spring 
four  flying  buttresses,  crocheted  and  peculiarly  graceful  in  their  forms ; 
and  on  the  intersection  of  these  is  placed  a  lantern  crowned  with  a 
crocketed  spire,  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  corners    This 
steeple  has  been  imitated  in  those  of  St.  Qiles  at  Edinburgh,  and  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  East)  in  London,  and  in  other  places;  but  the  imita- 
tions fall  far  short  of  the  originaL      In  the  interior  are  several 
interesting  monuments;   the  east  window  has  a  painting  of  Christ 
bearing  the  cross ;  and  there  is  an  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto,  represent- 
ing Christ  washing  his  disciples'  feet    St  Andrew's  dhnrch,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  is  partly  of  Norman  axvhiteetore.    St 
John's,  near  the  Westgate,  is  a  large  cruciform  church,  chiefly  of  early 
English  character,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.    All  Saints'  church, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  steeple 
202  feet  high.    The  interior  is  an  ellipse  86  feet  by  72  feet    The 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Maiy,  erected  in  1848,  is  a  magnifloent 
building,  in  the  early  English  style.    The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New 
Connexion,  and  Reform  Methodists;  Independents ;  Baptists;  English, 
Scotch,  United,  and  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  Swedenborgisns ;  Unita- 
rians ;  Quakers ;  Roman  Catholics ;  and  Jews,   have  each  places  of 
worship.    In  March  1851  the  number  of  places  of  worship  in  New- 
cBstle  was  51,  and  the  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  28,806. 
The  Royal  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1599,  had  120scholarB  in  1858. 
The  Newcastle  Gramnnar  school  has  had  a  rather  unusual  number  of 
distinguished  pupils.  Among  others  are  BishoplUdley,  Hark  Akenside, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  lords  Collingwood,  Eldon,  and  StowelL    The 
Royal  Jubilee  school  was  established  in  1810.    There  are  numerous 
National,  British,  Ragged,  and  Infant  schools.    The  total  number  of  day 
schools  in  Newcastie  in  March  1861  was  115,  of  which  26  were  public 
schooU  with  5828  scholars,  and  89  were  private,  with  8761  scholars. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  41,  of  which  15  were  supported 
l>y  Metiiodista,  8  by  EpisoopalUns,  6  by  Baptists,  5  by  Presbyterians, 
4  by  Independents,  2  by  Unitarians,  and  1  by  Quakexe.    The  totel 
number  of  Sunday  schoLBrs  was  6821.    There  were  5  evening  schools 
for  adults,  with  407  scholars.     There  is  a  savings  bank.    Two  pubUc 
oaths  have  been  formed  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Exchange  buildings  form  a  spacious  Ionic  structure  of  semi- 
circular form,  and  including  the  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  Merchants' 
Court  Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  corn- 
exchange,  theatre,  lecture-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  literary  and  philo- 
sophical inatitution,  branch  bank  of  En^d,  and  the  royal  ansade. 


The  town  and  coun^f  jail  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  modem 
erection.  The  moot-haU,  or  county  court-house,  erected  in  part  of 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  casUe,  is  a  building  of  elegant  propor- 
tions, adorned  with  a  fine  portico  of  six  doric  ocSumns  on  the  south 
front>  and  a  similar  portico  of  four  columns  on  the  north  front  The 
other  courts  are  the  town-hall,  bui^gess's  court  of  record,  non-buigess's 
court,  new  county-oourt,  and  oourt  of  guild. 

The  benevolent  institutions  comprise  the  infirmary,  dispennry,  a 
lying-in  hospital,  asylums  for  lunatics,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
the  blind;  an  eye  infirmary;  the  keelmen's  hospital  for  poor  keelmen ; 
Jesus  hospital  for  decayed  freemen,  their  widows  and  children ;  the 
Trinity  almshouses,  and  the  Westgate  hospital,  founded  in  conunemo- 
ration  of  the  peace  of  1814.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sodetj, 
instituted  in  1798,  occupies  a  handsome  bmlding  of  Doric  architecture, 
erected  in  1825,  comprehending  a  museum,  a  library,  and  other  apart- 
ments. The  library  contaios  about  25,000  volumes.  Adjoining  the 
library  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  are  the  rooms  and 
museums  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle.  The  Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Newcastie,  foonded  in 
1818,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  keep  of  the  old  osstie.  The  mechanics 
institute,  in  Blackett-street,  has  a  library  of  8500  volumea.  The 
government  school  of  design  had  90  sdiolars  in  1851.  There  are  alao 
a  botanic  and  horticultural  society,  and  a  farmers'  club  in  the  town. 
Extensive  barracks  are  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  large  cemeteries. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Newcastie  arises  from  its  aitu&tioa 
on  a  river  navigable  thus  far  by  sea-borne  vessek.  The  Tyne  formi 
the  haven,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation.  The  river  aide 
is  lined  with  warehouses  and  extensive  quays.  The  chief  busiDeea 
has  always  been  in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  eunxrand- 
ing  coal-pits.  The  coal-field  is  estimated  to  extend  44  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  21  miles;  and  to  lie  at  an  average  depth  of 
18  feet  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  coal-field,  wMch  oonsisti 
of  alternating  beds  of  coal,  sandstone^  and  day-slate^  the  seams  of  coal 
number  about  25 ;  they  are  of  varying  thickness,  Ue  at  various  depths 
and  are  separated  by  more  or  less  numerous  earthy  beds.  The  coals 
are  brought  down  the  river  in  broad  vessels  called  keels.  The  boat- 
men are  called  keelmen.  The  imports  are  wine,  spirituous  liquon^ 
and  fruit  from  the  south  of  Europe,  with  sulphur,  and  mundic-stone, 
now  used  by  some  of  the  ohemic»l  manufacturers  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphur ;  com,  timber,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco,  and  variouB  other 
artideSb  The  gross  receipts  at  the  custom-house,  for  the  year  endiiu 
January  5tii  1851  were  831,96U 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Newcastie  and  the  Tyne  are  the 
ohemioal,  glass,  iron,  and  lead.  There  are  several  iron-smelting  fui^ 
naces  in  the  neighbourhood,  large  iron-foundries,  and  very  extensivd 
steam-engine  and  locomotive  manufitctories.  On  the  bsnks  of  the 
river  are  numerous  chemical  works.  The  preparations  chiefly  menu- 
^setured  are  alum,  alkali,  chloride  of  lime^  sulphuric  aoid,  &c.  The 
lofty  chimneys  of  these  works,  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  150  feet 
to  above  800  feet,  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  town,  and  from  the 
flatness  of  the  sorrounding  country  are  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
Olass-works  were  established  in  Newcastie  in  1619.  The  maan£scture 
has  ever  since  been  carried  on,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass 
the  trade  has  been  greatiy  extended.  Plate,  crown,  and  flint^lasa  and 
bottles  are  chiefly  made.  There  are  several  extensive  potteries  and 
lead-works.  The  lead-ore  is  smelted  and  wrought  into  sheet-lead, 
pipes,  shot,  red-  and  white-lead,  fta  Many  other  branches  of  manur 
facture  are  carried  on;  soap-laotories,  oil-mills,  works  for  painters*- 
coloura^  roperies,  both  hemp  and  wire,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  fire  and 
oommon  brick-works,  and  yards  for  ship-building  both  in  wood  and 
iron.  The  combustible  character  of  some  of  &9  materials  uaed  ia 
the  manufactures  of  Newcastie  and  Gateshead  oooaaioned  a  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  both  plaoes,  but  chiefly  in  Qatee- 
head,  by  an  explosion  which  took  place  on  October  6th,  1854. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  veaselB  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Newcastie  on  December  Slat  1858  were: — Sailing-Teasels 
under  50  tons  107,  tonnage  8164 ;  above  50  tons  695,  tonnage  147,782 : 
steam-vessels  imder  50  tons  89,  tonnsge  1624 ;  above  50  tone  9,  ton- 
nage 2226.  During  1858  there  entered  and  deared  at  the  port^  in  the 
ooasting^trade,  sailing-vessels,  inwards  2182,  tonnage  168,440 ;  outwards 
11,172,  tonnage  1,502,818  :  steam-veaels,  inwards  899,  tonnage  81,886 ; 
outwards  429,  tonnage  97,154.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there 
entered  2555  sailing-vessehi  of  850,190  tons,  and  70  ntnam  Tcumola  of 
17,248  tons;  and  there  cleared  5896  sailing-vessels  of  864,291  tons, 
and  70  steam-veasela  of  17,248  tons. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  oonsiderabie.  Bfaiketa  aro  held 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  The  oom-maricet  is  important 
The  markets  for  meat,  poultry,  butter,  vegetables,  &a,  an  all  held 
under  one  roo£  The  bmlding  is  in  form  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
840  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide^  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  two 
acres;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  largest  mazket-hotues  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  cattie-market  the  amount  of  buaineas  done  is 
very  great  General  fairs  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
August  and  the  last  Wednesday  in  October  (and  eight  following 
days) ;  horse  and  cattie  fairs  on  Karoh  26,  and  the  last  Wednesday  in 
November :  hirings  for  farm  serrants  are  held  on  the  first  Tueaday  ia 
May  and  November. 
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Until  the  oonstruction  of  the  High-Leyel  Bridge  the  railway  accom- 
modatioii  was  very  incomplete.  When  that  was  erected,  and  the 
various  raOwaya  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne  were  connected  with  each 
other,  the  town  was  placed  in  direct  oommunication  with  most  of  the 
ports  and  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  central  terminus 
for  all  the  lines  was  at  the  same  time  built>  on  a  magnificent  scale,  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  town.  The  building  is  a  Boman  Doric  edifice 
of  polished  stone,  having  a  principal  front  nearly  600  feet  long,  with 
a  portico  in  the  centre  200  feet  long. 

NEWCHURCH.    [Lahcabhim.] 

NEWENT,  QloncMtershire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Newent,  is  situated  in  61°  65'  N.  lai, 
2"  24'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Qloucester,  and  110  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  liberty  of  Newent 
town  in  1861  was  1647.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Qloucester  and  Bristol.  Nowent  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,281 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1 861  of  12,676.  The  parish  church  is  ancient, 
but  has  been  much  altered  at  various  times.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Hereford  and  Qloucester  Canal  passes  the  town.  The  market  is 
held  on  Friday:  fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesdai^  before  Easter, 
Wednesday  before  Whitsuntide,  and  August  12th. 

NEWFOQNOLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  46*"  40'  and  61°  37'  N.  lat, 
62°  25'  and  69°  15'  W.  long.  It  forms  a  sort  of  barrier  across  the 
greater  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  separated  from  Labrador  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  which  is  60  nules  long  and  12  miles  wide,  and  affords  a 
deep  and  safe  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Cape 
Kays,  the  south-western  point  of  the  island,  is  about  70  miles  from 
the  NorUi  Point  in  Cape  Breton,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
between  these  two  points  forms  the  opening  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1858 
was  estimated  at  106,000,  all  of  whom  vrith  the  exception  of  about 
8000  are  fijshermen  and  fishing  servants  and  labourers,  with  a  small 
number  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  population  is  com- 
posed in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  broad  and  deep 
bays,  which  enter  £rom  40  to  60  miles  into  the  body  of  the  island. 
The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  rugged  and  bare,  but  at  the  heads 
of  the  bays  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are  plains  of 
some  extent  covered  with  trees.  The  interior  of  the  island  seems  to 
contain  many  lakes,  and  to  be  full  of  swamps  and  bogs.  The  hills  do 
not  form  ridges,  but  are  isolated,  and  towards  the  eastern  coast  they 
are  low,  and  covered  with  trees  of  small  growth.  The  most  elevated 
part  is  the  northern  peninsula  which  lies  along  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  establiahed  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
especially  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  which  is  united  to  the  main 
body  of  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  than  three  miles  wide. 
This  isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Placentia.  The 
settlements  on  the  other  coasts  are  few  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  one  another. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  much  influenced  by  its  geographical 
position,  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  large  fields  of  ice  which,  during  March,  and  the  two  succeeding 
months,  are  on  thehr  way  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the  south, 
and  cover  the  sea  adjoining  the  island  to^a  great  extent  Great 
humidity  prevails  whenever  tne  wind  blows  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
cold  in  winter  is  great>  but  it  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  it  is  on  the 
opposite  continent  Dming  the  summer  months  the  days  and  nights 
are  generally  pleasant 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  agriculture ; 
wheat>  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  have  been  produced  of  the 
best  quality.  Large  supplies  of  seed  (wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  have 
been  imported  by  the  local  government^  as  well  as  vegetable  and 
garden  seeds,  and  have  been  distributed  among  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  prizes  have  also  been  given  for  the  best  crops  and  the  best  speci- 
mens of  oattleu  Roads  are  being  constantly  extended;  900^  having 
been  spent  on  them  in  1862,  and  a  provincial  act  was  passed  in  1862 
for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  company,  the  line  to 
extend  across  the  island  firom  east  to  weet^  and  to  be  connected  by  a 
submarine  cable  with  the  continent  of  America. 

Deer  and  foxes  are  numerous,  but  beavers  have  become  scarce. 
Fishing  is  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Seals  are 
taken,  for  the  sake  of  the  skins  and  the  oil  produced  from  the  fat, 
either  by  means  of  nets  along  the  shores  or  by  vessels  proceeding  to 
the  floating  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring.  About  860  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  86,000  tons,  and  carrying  about  18,000 
men,  are  employed  in  catching  the  seals.  A  large  number  of  other 
persons  find  employment  in  preparing  the  skins  and  extracting  the 
oil  The  estimated  value  of  the  seaJs  caught  in  the  spring  of  1852 
was  about  260,0002.  The  cod  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  summer 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  island,  on  the  coasts  of 
Labndor,  and  on  the  Great  Bank.  The  cod-liver  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extracted  by  merely  putting  the  livers  into 
cask%  and  when  they  are  fully  decayed  drawing  off  the  oU.    The 


shores  of  Newfoundland  swarm  with  herrings  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, but  the  curing  is  not  well  attended  to,  and  the  fishery  is  in 
consequencd  of  much  less  value  than  it  might  be.  The  salmon  fishery 
ia  of  considerable  importance.  A  great  number  of  the  salmon  arc 
sold  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  parts  of  Newfoundland  to  American 
traders,  the  remainder  are  cured  and  packed  in  barrels  for  exportation. 

The  native  tribes  seem  to  have  left  the  island,  or  have  become 
extinct    The  last  was  the  Miomao  tribe. 

Newfoundland,  together  with  the  Bahamas,  forms  a  Church  of 
England  bishopric.  The  Protestants  on  the  island  include  Episco- 
palians, ^^esleyau  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  some 
others.  Thei*e  is  no  state  provision  for  the  support  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination.  For  educational  purposes  a  grant  of  8400/L 
a  year  is  made  by  the  legislature,  and  is  distributed,  according  to  their 
numerical  proportions,  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

St.  John  Sf  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  is  situated  in  a  bay  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  iu  47°  88'  N.  hit,  62°  48'  W.  long.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  has  only  12  feet  of  water  in 
mid-channel,  but  the  harbour  itself  is  spacious,  is  sheltered  on  all  sides 
by  high  rocks,  and  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  town  suffered 
severely  from  a  conflagration  in  June,  1846.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  1,000,000^.  sterling.  A  new  custom-house,  a  building  for  the 
meetings  of  the  legislature,  and  a  Protestant  cathedral  have  since  been 
built;  two  large  tanks  have  been  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  rendered  frost-proof,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a  supply  of  good  fresh 
water;  besides  which  a  water  company  has  been  established,  and  also  a 
gas  company ;  and  a  cemetexy  has  been  formed  outside  the  town.  The 
population  is  about  27,000.  The  town  next  in  importance  to  St  John*B 
IS  Marbour  Gmee,  on  the  west  side  of  Conception  Bay,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  St  John's,  which  has  a  well-sheltered  harbour. 

The  Great  Bank,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
extensive  submarine  elevation  known  to  exist  in  any  ocean.  It  is 
600  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  200  miles  wide.  The  whole  appears 
to  be  a  mass  of  rock,  with  abrupt  edges,  which  deepen  suddenly  from 
26  to  90  fathoms.  There  are  about  4  fathoms  of  water  on  the  ahoalest 
parts.  The  principal  fishing  grounds  are  over  the  Bank,  between  42** 
and  46°  N.  lat 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  are  administered  by  a  governor,  a  legieda- 
tive  assembly,  and  an  executive  council.  The  total  revenue  in  1860 
was  82,626/.  Os.  8d.;  in  1862  it  was  80,479^  19s:  I0d„  and  Uie  total 
expenditure  102,6362.,  the  customs  duties  having  fallen  off  from  a 
diminution  of  imports,  and  the  expenditure  having  been  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  affording  extensive  relief,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  cod-fishing  and  of  the  potato  crop.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  imports  in  1860  was  867,316/.;  in  1862  it  was  796,7681. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  provisions,  coals,  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk  manufactures,  cordage,  fishing-tackle,  and  various  other 
necessary  articles,  from  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  and  the  United  States.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports 
in  1860  was  976,770/.,  the  exports  from  the  fisheries  alone  amounting 
to  928,4272.,  the  remaining  articles  of  export  being  chiefly  molasses, 
sugary  and  wine,  which  are  imported  for  subsequent  exportation  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  In  1862  the 
exports  were  somewhat  more  than  980,0002.  The  number  of  ships 
inwards  in  1860  was  1220  (138,628  tons) ;  the  number  of  ships  out- 
wards was  1102  (129,882  tons).  The  amount  of  the  customs  duties 
in  1860  was  64,6242.  7«.,but  in  1862  there  was  a  considerable  decline. 

Newfoundland  was  first  discovered  before  the  year  1000  by  the 
Norwegians  who  sailed  from  Greenland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
visited  several  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  It  was  again 
discovered  June  24th  1497  by  John  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of 
England.  The  name  Newfoundland  was  given  by  him  to  the  whole  of 
the  territories  which  he  discovered,  but  was  subsequently  restricted 
to  the  island  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  After  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  form  settlements  without  success.  Sir  George  Calvert^ 
afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1623  formed  a  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  which  he  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his 
son  governor.  He  and  his  followers  were  Roman  Catholics.  Other 
colonies  were  established  in  1633  by  Lord  Falkland,  and  in  1664  by 
Sir  David  Kirk.  In  1708  the  French  attacked  and  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  aU  the  colonies,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  island  was 
declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  being  allowed 
a  certain  limited  right  of  fishing. 

N£ WH  AVEN,  Sussex,  a  small  sea-port  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newhaven,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  navigable  river  Quae,  near  its  mouth,  in  60°  47'  N.  lat,  0°  8'  £. 
long.,  distant  8  miles  S.  from  Lewes,  56  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London 
by  road,  and  66}  miles  by  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newhaven  in  1861  was  1368.  The 
living  ia  a  rectory  in  tho  arohdeaoonry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of 
Chi(£e8ter.  Newhiaven  Poor^Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  28,462  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  6248. 

Newhaven  was  formerly  called  Meeching.  The  parish  church  stands 
on  a  lull  to  the  west  of  the  town :  the  nave  is  modem,  but  the  chancel 
is  of  Norman  date.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists  and  a  National 
schooL  The  harbour  is  the  best  tidal  harbour  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Downs.  It  has  been  considerably  improved  of 
late  years.     The  railway  is  carried  down   to  the   quay.     Siuoe 
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tlie  opening  of  the  railway  to  Newhayen  the  traffic  of  the  plaoe 
has  ateadily  increaaed.  The  mouth  of  the  river  ia  protected  by  a 
battery  on  the  heights  near  Caatle  Hill.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge  erected  in  1784.  There  are  a  ship-building  yard  and  large 
bonding  warehouses.  The  chief  imports  consist  of  coals,  timber,  corn, 
wine,  and  spirits,  and  there  is  a  good  coasting-trade  in  flour  and. 
butter.  The  exports  are  limited,  most  of  the  vessels  going  out  in 
ballast.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Kewhaven,  on  December  81st  185S  was  25,  of  an  agi;regate  tonnage 
of  2621,  of  which  10,  under  00  tons  each,  amounted  to  ^16  tons. 
During  1858  there  entered  the  port  801  sailing-vessels,  of  83,310  tons, 
and  278  steam-vessels  of  42,020  tons;  and  there  cleared  61  sailing- 
vessels  of  6116  tons,  and  280  steam-vessels  of  42,202  tons.  Steam- 
vessels,  in  connection  with  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  ply 
between  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NEWHAVEN.    [Connbctiout  ;  Edinbubghbhibb.] 

NEWMARKET,  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  partly  in  Suffolk,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52*"  14' 
N.  lat,  0"  25' E.  long.,  distant  18  miles  R  by  N.  from  Cambridge, 
61  miles  N.  by  K  from  London  by  road,  and  64  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8356.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Newmarket  Poor-Lnw 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  97,878 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  80,655.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
bottom  and  along  the  sides  of  a  valley.  The  main  street  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  wide,  and  well  lighted.  There  is  a  neat 
market-house.  Besides  the  two  parish  churches  there  are  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1628,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  Inst  century.  Horse-racing, 
now  the  principal  source  of  prosperity,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  here  till  about  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Englitrti  throne  horse-racing  became  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  a  house  was  erected  at  Newmarket  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  king  and  his  court  Adjoining  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  house  are  the  extensive  stables  formerly  used  for  the 
royal  stud.  The  building  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  other  large  mansions 
are  close  by.  The  raoe-course  extends  four  miles  in  length,  and  is 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  training-ground  is  on  a 
gentle  acclivity  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  fbr  its  purpose 
is  quite  equal  to  the  race-course.  The  races  which  take  place  during 
the  year  are  seven  in  number,  and  never  fail  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  visitors.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  on  the  6th  of  November.  Malting  and  brewing  ai« 
carried  on.     A  county  court  is  held. 

NEWMARKEr.    [Cobk.] 

NEWMILNS,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  ancient  burgh  of 
barony  in  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irvine  Water,  in  56*  86'  N.  lat,  4*  20'  W.  long.,  distant  7  mUes  E.  from 
Kilmarnock,  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Glasgow  by  the  South-Westem 
railway,  and  57  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  2211.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving.  The  village  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  the  parochial  school,  a 
school  for  girls,  and  a  subscription  library. 

NEWNHAM.    [Qlouobstebshiue.] 

NEWPORT,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  WoolloSy  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  4 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  51"  85'  N.  lat,  2"  59'  W.  long.,  distant  24 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Monmouth,  148  miles  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  158}  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  railways. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  19,828.  The  borough  ia 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councilloi^  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Monmouth  and  Usk,  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliaments  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  110,255  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  48,472. 

The  town  of  Newport  has  much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
yean.  Extensive  iron-works  have  been  established,  and  the  docks, 
opened  in  1842,  have  afforded  increased  accommodation  for  shipping. 
The  town-hall  and  the  postoffice  are  modem  erections.  The  paridi 
ohurch  was  originally  of  Norman  architecture :  the  nave  and  a  very 
fine  western  arcnway  remain  in  good  condition.  There  are  also — St, 
Paul's  church,  built  within  the  last  15  years;  a  new  church  in  the 
Boburb  of  Pillgwenly,  adjacent  to  the  docks ;  a  lai^  and  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  chapels  for  Welsh  and  English  congregations 
in  connection  with  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists;  National,  British,  and  Infant  sdiools;  an  Athenaeum; 
/I  mechanics  institute ;  a  working  man's  institute ;  a  dispensai^ ;  and 
a  savings  bank.  Nails  and  iron  spikes  are  extensively  manufactured. 
The  exports  of  iron  and  coal  from  Newport  are  of  laxge  amount. 
Newport  was  anciently  the  port  of  the  city  of  Caerleon,  about  ^  miles 
farther  up  the  river.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  8l8t  1858  was  78,  namely : — SaiUng-vessels, 
18  onder  50  torn,  tonnage  in  all  562 ;  and  59  above  50  tons,  tonnage 


11,878 :  steam-vessels  8,  tonnage  110.  During  1858  there  entered  the 
port  1967  sailing-vessels  of  149,777  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  SI 
steamers  of  2866  tons;  and  there  cleared  7660  sailing-vessala  of  587,11 1 
tons,  and  24  steam-vessels  of  1768  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  docks 
cover  an  area  of  44  acres.  The  dock-gates  have  a  clear  opening  of  62 
feet  The  rise  of  spring  tide  is  from  86  feet  to  40  feet  The  Usk  is 
navigable  for  shipping  up  to  the  stone  bridge.  A  short  distance  above 
the  stone  bridge  the  South  Wales  railway  orosses  the  river  on  a  bridge 
constructed  of  timber  and  iron.  The  Monmouthshire  Canal  commu- 
nicates with  Pontypool  and  Brecknock.  The  market-days  are  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Commodious  bai'racks  stand  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Newport  Castle,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  a  sqasre 
tower  and  a  portion  of  the  great  hall,  now  used  as  a  brewery,  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Usk.  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak  in  November,  1889. 

NEWPORT,  Shropdiire,  a  maricet-town  and  borough,  and  the  aeat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newport,  is  situated  in  52*  46* 
N.  lat,  2*  22'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  E.N.B.  from  Shrewsbury,  142 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  144  miles  by  Uie  North- Western 
and  Shropshire  Union  railwaya  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  2906.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,477  aores^  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  15,620. 

The  corporation  of  Newport  existed  in  the  reiffu  of  Henry  IIL  A 
portion  of  the  parish  church  appears  to  be  of  the  15th  oentury,  and 
the  interior  bears  traces  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  aide-aiales  having 
been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  building  presents  a  most  incongruous 
appearance.  The  Independents  and  Roman  Catholica  have  places  <^ 
worship.  The  Froe  Grammar  school  has  three  masters,  and  aeveral 
exhibitions  for  Oxford  University.  The  number  of  scholara  in  1851 
was  58.  There  are  another  Endowed  school  for  boys,  a  National 
school  for  girls,  and  a  sarings  bank.  A  county  coturt  is  held.  The 
market-day  is  Saturday.  The  manufacture  of  atockings  fumiahea  some 
employment 

NEWPORT,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  the  oapiUl  of  the  iatand,  a 
market-town  and  municipal  and  parliamentaxy  borough,  in  the  parish 
of  Newport,  is  situated  in  50*  42*  N.  lat,  1*  IT  W.  long.,  distant  82 
milea  S.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851 
was  8047.  The  boroush  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  ooancillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is 
a  curacy  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Carisbrooke,  in  the  arohdeaooniy 
and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Newport  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Medina  River,  which  is  navigable  to  Newport  Vesadi 
of  considerable  burden  can  ascend  to  the  quay  with  high  tidea.  The 
town  is  built  on  an  easy  ascent,  and  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  dean.  The  town-hall  and  market-house  form  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious structure.  There  are  a  public  library  and  reading-room,  called 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Institution ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  Free  Grammar 
school,  which  had  42  scholars  in  1852;  a  small  theatre;  and  two 
assembly-rooms.  The  church  was  built  in  1172,  but  has  been  frequeotiy 
repaired  and  altered.  There  are  chapela  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  National  and  Infant 
schools;  Blue-coat  andOray-coat  schools  for  girls;  and  a  aavinge  bank. 
A  county  court  is  held.  The  House  of  Industry,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newport  is  a  spacious  building,  with  80  acres  of  land  attached  to  it, 
divided  mto  fields  and  gardens,  and  cultivated  by  the  inmateo.  The 
Albany  barracks  were  built  in  1798,  and  were  much  employed  during 
the  last  war :  they  have  a  good  military  hospital,  and  grounds  attached 
to  them.  Parkhurst  pi'ison,  for  juvenile  convicts,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newport 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  ii  much  frequented,  Newport  beii^ 
a  central  depdt,  from  which  com  and  other  agricultural  prodaoe  are 
shipped,  and  which  imports  articles  of  manufacture,  coals,  provisioa^ 
ftc,  for  the  interior  and  south  side  of  the  island.  The  lace  mannfsc- 
ture  employe  several  hundred  persona  An  annual  fair  ia  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week;  at  Michaelmas 
are  three  Bax^gain-Fair  Saturdays,  when  the  country  men-servants  and 
maid-servants  meet  at  separate  parte  of  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  this 
is  the  great  season  for  rustic  sports.  There  are  acme  fine  w^ks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newport 

NEWPORT.    [EsBBX ;  KENTtroKT ;  PrafBRORXSHiRB ;  Tippkrjlrt.] 

NEWPORT  PAQNELL^  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  ia 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  in  52*  5' 
N.  lat,  0*  48'  W.  long.,  28  milea  N.  bv  E.  from  Aylesbury,  50  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  8812.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Buckingham  and  diooese  of  Oxford.  Newport  Pagnell  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  45  parishes  and  townships,'  with  an  aiea  of  68,051 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,098. 

The  town  of  Newport  Pagnell  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  river  Ousel,  over  which  there  is  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  1610. 
The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity, 
with  a  handsome  square  tower  and  pinnacles,  and  stands  npon  an 
eminence  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
ThcTJ  are  chapels  for  ludependentsy  Baptists^  and  Wesleyan  Methodiste; 
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N&tioD&l^  Britiih,  and  Infkat  Bohobla;  a  Charity  itiliool  for  20  ^rla;  a 
school  for  girls,  supported  by  Mrs.  Yanhagan ;  a  literary  and  scieutiflo 
institatei  and  a  savLigf  bank.  There  is  here  an  Academy  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  connection  With  the  Independents. 
Tha  principal  charities  of  i^e  place  are  Revia'a  almshousea  and  Queen 
Ann's  hospital,  or  almshouse — so  called  from  Ann,  consort  of  James  I., 
by  whom  It  was  refounded.  The  manufacture  of  bone-lace  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  There  ia  a  good  carrying  trade  in  com,  coal,  and 
timber.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  seven  fairs,  chiefly  for 
cattle,  are  held  in  the  year.    A  county  court  ia  held. 

NEWPORT,  or  NEWPORT-PRATT,  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  a 
market-town  and  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-law  Union,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Clew  Bay,  on  the  Newport  River,  in  58"  53' 
N.  lat,  9"  81'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  11  miles  W.N.W.  from  Castle- 
bar,  170  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1861  was 
984.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  159,510  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,879.  The 
town  eontains  a  neat  pariah  dhurch,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
MethoduBts,  and  several  National  schools.  There  are  also  a  court- 
house, some  large  storehouses  recently  erected,  and  a  Union  work- 
house. The  harbour  admits  to  the  quays  vessels  of  400  tons.  The 
principal  trade  Is  the  export  of  grain.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly.  Tuesday  ia  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  June  8th, 
August  1st,  November  11th,  and  December  20th.  The  neighbourhood 
is  strikingly  diversified  by  the  numerous  islands  around  the  head  of 
Clew  Bay,  and  the  lofty  mountains  skirting  it  on  either  side,  and 
those  overhanging  Newport  Vale. 

NEWRY,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  county  Armagh,  but  chiefly  in 
county  Down,  ia  situated  on  the  Newry  River,  in  54°  10'  N.  lat, 
0*'  20'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  88  miles  S.S. W.  from  Belfast,  63  miles 
N.  from  Dublin  by  rood,  and  74  miles  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railways.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Ita  population  in  1851  was 
13,191,  besides  883  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newry  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  187,785  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  84,576. 

The  town  grew  up  around  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in 
1158,  and  sooli  after  a  castle  was  built  in  the  place,  by  John  de 
Courcey,  onis  of  the  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  of  Ulster.  The  castle 
was  destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  his  invasion  of  Ireland.  Being 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  Shane  0*Neil ;  but 
was  a  second  time  restored  by  Bagnal  Marshal,  of  Ulster,  who  also 
rebuilt  the  town,  and  repeopled  it  with  Protestant  settlers.  Newry 
suiTered  in  the  civil  war  of  1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
James  II.,  in  their  retreat  from  the  north  in  1G89,  only  the  ci»tle 
atid  six  houses  being  left  standing.  The  borough  was  incorporated 
by  James  I.,  and  till  the  Union  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  The  corporation  is  extinct.  The  town  is  under  the 
management  of  21  commissioners.  Four  stone  bridges  over  the  river 
Newry  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  four  drawbridges 
cross  the  canal,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
town  contains  many  handsome  houses.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  well- 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water. 

The  parish  church,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1811.  Of 
two  chapels  of  ease,  one,  formerly  the  parish  church,  was  built  in 
1578,  and  restored  in  1660.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
one  of  them  the  diocesan  chapel  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore;  a 
nunnery ;  a  school,  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Maynooth ;  chapels 
for  Presbyterians.  Independents,  and  Methodists;  National  schools; 
and  a  savings  bank.  Among  the  public  builditigs  are  the  new  court- 
house, the  town-haU  or  market-nouse,  a  spacious  assembly-room,  a 
neat  custom-house,  a  large  infantry  barrack,  the  fever-  hospital, 
dispensary.  Union  workhouse,  and  two  bridewells.  Along  the  quay 
are  large  and  well-built  warehouses.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  linen,  cotton,  glass,  and  oordage.  There  are  also  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  tan-yards,  breweries,  a  distil- 
lery, atid  com-  and  fiour-miUs.  Newry  commuuicates  with  Carling- 
ford,  5  iDoiles  distant,  by  a  ship  canal  and  the  Newry  River;  and  wi& 
Lough  Neagh,  32  miles  distant^  by  a  boat  canal  and  the  river  Bann. 
Vessels  drawing  15  feet  water  ascend  to  Albert  Basin,  at  the  town. 
The  port  of  Newir,  which  extends  to  Carlingford  Bay,  admits  vessels 
of  1000  tons  to  Warrenpoint,  6^  miles  below  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  grain,  provisions,  cattle,  eggs,  and  butter.  Two 
steameiv  sail  twice  a  week  to  Liverpool  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  with  North  America,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Levant  On  Dea  dlst 
1853  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port,  117  sailing- 
▼essela,  of  7694  aggregate  tonnage,  and  three  steamers,  of  873  tons. 
During  1858  there  entered  the  port  778  eailing-vessels  of  55,873  tons, 
and  145  steam-vessels  of  40,686  tons  aggregate  burden;  and  there 
cleared  224  sailing-vessels  of  18,097  tons,  and  135  steaffl-vedsels  of 
88,266  tons  aggregate  burden.  Quarter  alid  petty  sesaioni^  are  held  in 
the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  after  Easter  week,  and 
on  October  29th.  In  BaUybot,  a  part  of  the  town  within  the  county 
of  Armagh,  fiiirs  are  held  on  the  Tuesdays  after  the  18th  day  of 
March,  June,  September,  and  November.  The  market-day «}  are 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 


NEWTON-IN-THE- WILLOWS.    [LAXCASHtnE.] 

NEWTON,  or  NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devonshire,  a  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  little  river 
•Lemon,  at  the  head  of  the  Teign  sestuary,  in  50"  82'  N.  lat,  8*  36' 
W.  long.,  distent  15  miles  S*  by  W.  from  Exeter,  188  faiiles  S.W.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  214  miles  bv  the  Great  Western  and 
Bristol  and  Exeter  railwaya  The  population  of  the  town  of  Newton 
in  1851  was  3147.  The  livings  are  in  ihe  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  Newton  Abbot  Poor-Law  Union  contains  89 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  117,896  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  52,306. 

Newton  Abbot  is  finely  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lemon.  On  the  left  bank  is  that  part  of  the  town  called 
Newton  BusheL  The  town  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late 
years.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel 
there  are  in  Newton  Abbot  chapels  for  Independente  and  Baptists. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  Newton  Bushel,  and  there 
are  National  schools.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fdirs  are  held  on  June  24th,  September  11th,  and  November  6th.  It 
was  at  Newton  Abbot  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.,  made  his  first  public  declaration  after  lan(Sng  at  Torbay 
in  1688. 

NEWTON.    [Glamobganshiiie.] 

NEWTON  STEWART.    [TraoNE;  Wiqtokshibe.] 

NEWTON-UPON-AYR.     [Atb.] 

NEWTOWN,  Montgomeryshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newtown, 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
52**  83'  N.  lat,  8"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  S.W.  from  Montgomery, 
and  175  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Newtown,  which  is  contributory  to  Montgomery 
in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  6371  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese 
of  St  Asaph. 

Newtown  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  flannel  manufacture  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. A  spacious  flannel  hall  has  been  recently  erected.  The 
church  is  a  new  building;  there  are  chapels  for  v^ous  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  a  National  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute,  with  a  library 
of  800  volumes.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  are  several  potteries, 
ten-yards,  and  malt-kilns.  Machinery  of  various  descriptions  is  manu- 
factured. The  Montgomery  Canal  commences  at  this  town.  Around 
the  canal  basin,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  cahal,  are  lime-kilns,  and 
wharfs  and  yards  for  landing  and  storing  coals,  brickp,  ijlntes,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  Thfcre  are  several  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  considerable 
fair  for  sheep  and  pigs. 

NEWTOWN,    f CoNirECTicuT ;  Wight,  Isle  ofJ 

NEWTOWN-BARRY.     [Wexpord,  County  of.T 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER.    [Fermanaoh.] 

NBWTOWN-FORBEa     [LonaFORD,  County  of.] 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVABY,  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Roe,  and  on  the  Londonderry  and  Colercdne  road, 
in  55'  8'  N.  lat,  6**  56'  W.  long.,  distent  by  road  15  mUes  E.N.E. 
from  Londonderry,  148  miles  N.  by- W.  from  Dublin.  The  population 
in  1851  was  3206,  besides  408  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newtown- 
limavady  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  152,392  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,809.  Newtown- 
limavady  contains  a  large  parish  church ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; 
an  Independent,  a  Methodist,  and  five  Presbyterian  chapels;  a 
National  school,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are 
also  a  market-house,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  bride- 
welL  Lai^e  sales  of  flax  and  of  general  farm  produce  are  made  at 
the  markets,  which  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Frldav. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  March  28tn, 
June  18th,  and  October  29th.  Newtown-limavady,  then  named  the 
Bog's  Leap,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Callatls.  The  town  shared 
in  most  of  the  importent  warlike  evente  of  which  Londonderry  county 
was  the  scene  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  It  was 
incorporated  by  James  IL  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Pariiament. 

NEWTOWN-HAMILTON.    [Aumaoh.] 

NEWTOWN ARDS,  County  Down,  Ireland,  a  martet-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  on  the  Belfast  and  Donaghadee  road,  in  64*  36'  K.  lat.,  5"  54' 
W.  long.,  124  nules  E.  from  Belfast  by  the  Belfast  and  Cdunty  Down 
railway,  which  is  opened  to  the  town.  The  population  in  1851  was 
9567,  besideB  508  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newtownards  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  03,851  acres^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  56,861.  The  town,  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  hills,  is  neat,  regular,  and  well  built  In  the  Market- 
square  and  principal  street  are  many  good  houses.  The  parish  church 
is  a  handsome  building,  erected  m  1817.  There  are  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists,  and  three  National 
schools.  The  old  parish  church,  erected  in  1632,  a  large  building 
with  a  handsome  spire,  is  now  used  as  a  court-house.  There  are  a 
market-house,  a  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhouse.  The  weaving  and 
I  embroidering  of  muslin  afford  a  consiJerable  amount  of  employment 
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Quarter  Mid  petty  Msdone  are  held.  Fain  are  held  on  the  seoond 
Saturday  of  ereiy  month,  and  on  January  23rdy  May  14th,  and 
September  28rd.  Kear  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  octagonal  atruo- 
tnre,  with  canopied  niches,  forming  the  pedestal  of  a  croaa,  erected  in 
1636.  Newtownarda  was  incorporated  by  Jamea  II.,  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

NEWTTLE.      [FOBFABSHIBS.] 

NQAMI,  LAKE.    [Afsioa.] 

NIAQABA.    [Gakada.] 

KIC^A  {Nikaia),  on  ancient  ruined  city  in  Bithynia,  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  Turkish  village 
of  Is-niL  It  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Ascania^  and  was 
built  or  restored  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  after  whom  it  was 
called  Antigoneia.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  by  Perdiccas 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  Nicsea,  daughter  of  Ptolomasus,  king  of  Egypt 
The  city  became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  latter  end  of  A.D.  825,  but  it  was  restored 
under  the  emperor  Valens  in  868.  Aided  by  the  Greek  Nicephoras 
Mclissenus,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  I.,  took  the  city  (1080),  which 
was  made  their  head-quarters  till  1097,  when  Qodefroi  de  Bouillon,  at 
the  head  of  the  Crusaders,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  85  days,  and  it  was 
Again  united  to  the  Greek  empire.  Two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  (1204)  Theodore  Lascaris  made 
NicGoa  the  Greek  capital,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  1261,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Michael  PalsDologus  (who  was  crowned  at  Nicsoa  the  year 
before),  Constantinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  In  1888,  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  siege,  the  Turks,  under  Oikan,  again  took 
Kiceea,  which  they  made  their  capitaL  After  the  battle  of  Angora 
(June  80, 1402)  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  followers  of  Tamer- 
lane. In  1422  it  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  put  Mustapha  on  the 
throne  of  his  brother,  Amurath  11.,  whereupon  the  latter  reduced  the 
city  to  obedience,  and  had  his  brother  and  the  chief  conspirators 
strangled  in  his  presence. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  who  visited  the  site  of  Niceea,  says  that  the 
walls  form  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  These  walls  are  str«:igthened  with 
towers.  One  part  is  built  or  repaired  with  materials  of  great  elegance 
from  an  ancient  temple ;  another  part  is  built  with  Roman  brick ;  a 
third  with  marbles  of  a  late  age^  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
ill-cut  inscriptiooB,  shewing  the  repairs  made  in  Christian  times ;  the 
remaining  parte  are  built  of  immense  stones  ci/t  to  fit  into  each  other 
in  the  cydopean  styla  Four  large  majestic  gateways  with  arched 
entrances  still  exist  in  an  almost  perfect  state^  but  the  inscriptions 
that  once  covered  them  have  been  nearly  altogether  effaced.  Among 
the  existinf^  remains  are  many  inscribed  stones,  copies  of  which  are 

?;iven  in  Sir  Charles  Fellowes s  'Asia  Minor;'  ancient  bas-reliefs;  a 
ew  statues ;  and  ruins  of  an  early  Greek  theatre^  "  of  extremely  good 
workmanship,  and  colossal,  the  stones  being  some  nine  and  others 
fourteen  feet  in  length."  Ruins  of  mosques,  bath%  and  houses  are 
seen  among  the  gardens  and  corn-fields  which  cover  a  great  space 
within  the  ancient  walla  In  the  village  of  Is-nik,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  ruins  there  is  a  small  church,  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
their  worship,  with  Mosaic  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  Byzantine  age. 
Every  fence,  trough,  or  paving-stone  in  the  ^lage  and  its  neighbour- 
hood is  derived  from  this  quarry  of  art,  and  many  fragments  of  good 
sculpture  are  built  into  the  houses.  A  Roman  a<^ueduct  still  conveys 
water  to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  mountams.  In  the  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  are  of  tnuisparent  deamess^  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  landing-place. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  Nicsaa  is  memorable  aa  the  place  in 
which  the  first  and  seventh  oooumenical  or  general  councils  were  held. 
The  first,  held  in  825  (June  19  to  August  25),  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  0>nstantine,  and  presided  over  by  Osius,  representative  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  maintained  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  declared  the  consubstantiaHty  of  the  Son  of 
God  with  his  Father  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  The  creed  founded 
upon  these  decrees  was  drawn  up  by  Osius ;  it  is  the  Symbolum  Kicsd- 
num,  that  is,  Nicene  or  Kicene  Creed,  still  in  use.  This  council  also 
passed  decrees  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
throughout  Christendom.  A  proposal  forbidding  priests  who  were 
married  before  receiving  holy  orders,  to  live  with  their  wives,  was 
rejected.  The  council  was  attended  by  818  bishops  from  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  seventh  general  council,  held  in  787  (September  24  to 
October  28),  and  attended  by  877  bishops,  condemned  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  explained  the  wonhip  of  images. 

(Fellowes,  Atia  Minor  ;  AH  deVirifer  Ui  Data.) 

NICARAGUA,  RepubUo  of.  Central  America,  occupies  the  hilly  and 
volcanic  region  extending  from  Salinas  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Conchagua 
on  the  Paofic,  and  back  to  the  Mosquito  territory.  It  may  be  taken 
generally  aa  lying  between  lO""  45'  and  14**  10'  N.  lai,  84«  and  87"  40' 
W.  long. ;  and  as  bounded  E.  by  the  Mosquito  territory ;  K.  by  the 
republic  of  Honduras;  N.W.  by  that  of  Salvador ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Costa-Rica :  but  the  eastern  boundary 
is  really  undefined,  Nicaragua  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  King  of  Mosquito  to  the  tract  lying  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
area  consequently  is  not  agreed  upon*:  that  really  under  the  authority 
of  the  republic  does  not  probably  exceed  85,000  square  miles,  but 
that  claimed  is  of  course  much  greater.  The  population  may  be  about 


250,000 :  the  chief  part  of  whom  are  ladinoi^  or  mnlattoasv  and  native 
Indiana. 

The  coast  along  the  Pacific  from  Salinas  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
chagua bean  nearly  north-west  It  is  throughout  rocky  and  haa  some 
harboun  of  much  value.  That  which  may  just  now  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important,  from  its  being  the  Pacific  port  for  the  Nicaragua 
route  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  San  Joan  del  Sur, 
north  of  Salinas  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  two  promontories  between 
400  and  500  feet  high,  having  an  entrance  above  8000  feet  across. 
The  harbour  is  small,  but  well  sheltered,  and  affords  anchorage  in  from 
2  to  10  fathoms  water.  About  a  mile  from  it  is  the  neariy  aimilar 
harbour  of  Naoascolo.  Port  Realejo,  towarda  the  northern  end  of 
the  state^  is  also  a  very  good  and  much  larger  harbour,  and  is  that 
which  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  transit  route  received 
most  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  the  republia  There  ia  a  voy 
narrow  tract  of  tolerablv  level  land  along  a  good  part  of  the  coast. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  republic,  at  a  few  miles  frx>in  the 
coasts  extends  a  ridge  of  low  volcanic  mountaina,  highest  at  the 
southern  end,  and  generally  decreasing  in  altitude  as  we  proceed 
northward  :  though  one  or  two  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  northern 
part  are  among  the  most  elevated.  Several  of  tnese  volcanoes  i^pear 
to  stand  alone  or  to  have  scarce  any  connection  with  the  main  ridgf^, 
though  standing  in  its  general  line  of  direction.  The  highest  summits 
appear  to  be  Omotepec^  which  forms  an  island  in  Lake  Nicaragoa 
(5100  feet  above  the  sea) ;  Momotomba,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Managua,  about  the  same  height;  Mombacho,  between  Lake 
Nlcarsgua  and  the  Pacific  (4500  feet) ;  Nindiri,  between  Managua  aod 
Masaya ;  Felica ;  El  Viejo,  and  one  or  two  othera  Several  of  these 
are  active  volcanoes.  Another  mountain  tract,  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tain system  of  Honduras,  extends  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  This  part  of  Nicaragua  is  traversed  by  several  ridge^  soma 
of  whose  summits  attain  a  considerable  altitude.  Between  the  ridges 
extend  many  good-sized  valleys,  the  principal  being  those  of  the  Rio 
de  Segovia^  and  the  Rio  Escondido.  The  remainder  of  the  state 
belongs  to  the  plsin  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  however  the  larger  portion 
forms  the  Mosquito  territory.  This  plain  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  which  occupiea  a  large 
part  of  the  Nicaragua  section  of  it  being  only  122  feet  above  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Along  the  riven  it  is  Wooded;  the  rest  of  the  plaia 
forms  extensive  savannahs,  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  present- 
ing occasionally  a  clump  of  high  trees.  The  climate  being  exoeeaively 
hot  and  moist  the  white  races  have  not  formed  any  setUementa  on  thii 
plain,  and  it  is  only  inhabited  by  independent  aboriginal  tribea. 

The  few  riven  which  in  Nicaragua  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  of  short 
extent  and  of  little  consequence.  Thoee  falling  into  the  Atlantic  are 
longer  and  more  important  Two  considerable  streama  rise,  aa  already 
mentioned,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  the  Segovia  and  the 
Escondido;  the  sources  of  some  of  their  upper  branches  are  not  very 
distant,  but  their  outlets  are  far  apart — ^that  of  the  Escondido  being 
near  the  southern,  and  that  of  the  Segovia  towards  the  northern  end 
of  the  Mosquito  coastb  The  Segovia  flows  paat  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  both  riven  belong  more  to  Mosquito  than  to  Nicaragua 
The  most  important  river  of  this  republic  is  the  San  Juan,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa-Rica,  and  falls  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  11"  N.  lat.  It  is  by  means  of  this  river  and 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  that  one  of  the  two  great  lines  of  communica- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  opened  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ptunfic  oceans. 
The  river  San  Juan  is  the  only  channel  by  which  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua dischargea  its  waten  into  the  Atlantia  The  Lake  or  La^une  of 
Nicaragua  is  an  inland  sea,  of  a  lengthened  form,  being  about  100 
miles  long  and  40  miles  broad  where  widest^  without  narrowing  much 
at  either  end.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  a  great  extent  of  mountainous 
countzy,  and  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  oonaiderable 
size,  havine  about  100  yuds  from  the  beach  generally  a  depth  of 
about  2  fiithoms;  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  5  to  15  fathoms  of 
water  along  the  southern  and  western  banka.  It  is  only  very  ahallow 
along  the  north-east  shore  for  a  mile  and  upwards  into  the  lake.  It 
contains  several  islands,  among  which  that  of  Omotepec^  near  the 
south-westem  bank  between  Qrsnada  and  Nicaragua,  is  remarkable 
for  a  high  volcano,  and  for  its  fertility  and  population,  being  iiAiabited 
by  a  numerous  and  induatrious  tribe  of  Indians,  who  have  a  small 
town,  Moyagalpa^  possess  cattle,  and  raise  maiae,  rice,  Aa  The  river 
issues  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  100  to  400  yards.  About  the  middle  of  its  course  the  San  Juan 
receives  from  the  south  the  Rio  San  Carlos,  and  lower  down  the 
Serapiqui.  About  25  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  divides  into  twe 
arms,  of  which  the  southern  and  wider  is  called  Rio  Colorado ;  the 
other  enten  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Norte.  [Mosqcito 
Kimodoil]  The  depth  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
San  Juan  varies  from  9  to  20  feet,  but  in  some  placea  it  is  so  ahallow 
that  rapids  are  produced,  and  it  contains  numerous  islands^  The 
lower  portion  of  the  river,  below  its  bifurcation,  is  generally  ahallow. 
The  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  has  a  bar  with  seldom  four  feet  of  water 
upon  it  The  winding  course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  under  100 
nules.  On  the  Pacific  side  there  are  however  greater  obstacles  to  the 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  than  that  presented  by  the 
fthannel  of  the  San  Juan.  At  the  narrowest  part  the  distance  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Pacific  is  only  about  15  milea^  and  on  the  coast 
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there  is  here  the  good  harbour  "of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  but  the  hills  upon 
it  rise  to  between  400  and  500  feet,  presenting  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  oonstructiott  of  a  canal,  while  tiie  differenoe  of  lerel  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea  is  129  feet,  and  therefore  locks  would  be  necessary. 
The  hiUs  mi^t  perhaps  be  in  a  measure  avoided,  but  the  canal  would 
of  course  be  longer.  Whether  such  a  canal  will  ever  be  formed  it 
would  be  hard  to  predicate;  especially  since  the  completion  of  the 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  provided  so  much  more 
rapid  a  route.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  the  canal  this  route  has 
been  laigely  adopted.  As  noticed  under  Mosquito  Kikqdoh  the 
governments  of  England  and  the  United  States  concluded  a  treaty  in 
1850  by  which  they  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  and  neutral  line  of  communication  between  the  two  seas  by 
way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  be  open  on  equal 
terms  to  all  nations,  with  a  free  port  at  each  end  of  the  line.  A 
company  as  there  mentioned  was  formed  for  constructing  a  canal, 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan,  and  working  the  communi- 
cation by  steam-boats.  The  Nicaragua  Transit  Company  have  been 
unable  even  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  first  and  most  urduous  part 
of  their  task,  but  they  have  established  steam-boats  of  light  draught 
to  navigate  the  river,  and  organised  a  line  of  carriages  to  convey  tbe 
passengers  and  goods  from  Nicaragua  to  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the 
Pacific.  During  1854  a  very  large  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
California  adopted  this  route,  and  we  find  it  asserted  in  some  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  line  published  in  New  York,  that  not  only  is 
"  the  Nicaragua  Transit  route  the  shortest,  safest,  and  by  far  the 
most  comfortable  and  healthful,"  but  that  passengers  by  it  "  have  to 
travel  but  12  miles  of  land  carriage  over  a  good  macadamised  road." 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  this  route  communication  had  been 
maintained  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  towns  of  Qranada  and 
Nicaragua,  by  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  means  of 
flat-bottomed  vessels  called  piraguas,  o  f  from  5  to  1 0  tons  burden.  The 
passage  from  Qranada  to  San  Juan,  or  Grey  town,  is  usually  made  by  the 
piraguas  in  about  8  days,  whilst  the  return  passage  being  against  the 
stream,  occupies  from  12  to  15  days.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some 
as  more  advantageous  to  unite  the  Lake  of  Managua  by  a  canal  with 
the  harbour  of  Kealejo.  The  country  between  them  is  nearly  level, 
and  of  a  firm  soil,  without  being  rocky.  Besides  this,  the  canal  would 
terminate  in  the  port  of  Realejo,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  west 
coast  of  America,  while  that  near  Nicaragua  would  end  in  the  smaller 
harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Sur.  But  this  canal  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  tbe  other ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Tepitapa,  which 
unites  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  with  that  of  Managua^  must  be  rendered 
navigable.  Tbe  Lake  of  Managua  is  35  miles  long,  and  15  miles 
broa^  in  its  widest  part.  It  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable 
size ;  but  the  Rio  Tepitapa,  which  brings  down  the  water  from  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  is  about  25  miles  long,  has  falls  which,  in  the 
dxy  season,  are  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  also  several  shoals.  These 
obstacles  could  only  be  avoided  by  a  canal  cut  through  the  level 
groimd  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rio  Tepitapa. 

The  climate  of  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua,  as  stated  above,  is  hot  and 
moist,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  left  to  the  undis- 
turbed occupation  of  the  native  racea  The  thickly-wooded  banks  of 
the  San  Juan  River  are  no  exception  to  this  observation.  The  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  where  the  population  is  densest,  are  also  very  hot  and 
somewhat  humid,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  imhealthy, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  where  however  there 
are  comparatively  few  inhabitants.  The  hilly  districts  between  the 
coast  and  the  western  bonks  of  the  lakes  are  much  milder  and  more 
salubrious,  as  is  also  the  moimtainous  country  of  the  north.  There  are 
regular  dxy  and  rainy  seasons,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America 
[CosTA-Rio^,  &C.],  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rains  last  some- 
what longer,  and  fall  in  larger  quantities.  In  the  hilly  country  west 
of  the  LJces  occasional  showers  also  occur  out  of  the  regular  rainy 
season. 

The  soil  throughout  the  occupied  districts  appears  to  be  very  fertile, 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state ;  the  roads  are  almost  everywhere 
insufficient,  ill  made,  and  ill  kepl^  and  oxen  are  almost  the  only 
animals  of  draught.  Although  therefore  Nicaragua  might  with  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  furnish  vast  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural produce  for  other  countries  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  a  greatly 
increased  population,  it  really  affords  little  more  than  suffices  for 
domestic  consumption.  Maize  and  frixoles  are  raised  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  form  the  staple  food  of  tbe  people.  Some  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  north,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  cities.  Sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco  are  all  grown,  but,  except  indigo,  not  to  any 
great  extent.  A  great  variety  of  fruits,  including  several  native  kind^ 
with  oranges,  lemons,  &&,  ripen  well;  and  garden  vogetables  floiuish, 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  except  by  the  Indians,  who  culti- 
vate them  for  sale  in  the  cities.  Indigo,  Nicaragua,  and  Brazil  wood, 
and  some  other  timber  and  dye-woods  and  hides,  are  at  present  the 
chief  artidea  exported.  Cattle  are  among  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth,  very  large  numbers  of  them  being  kept  on  the  plains  along  the 
eastern  sides  of  the  lakes.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  lakes,  in  which 
also  crocodiles  are  common.  Along  the  coast  pearls  used  to  be  found. 
Tbe  mineral  resources  of  Nicaragua  have  not  been  very  diligently 
explored.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  and  worked,  but  not 
extensively ;  copper  has  also  been  found. 
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The  manufactures  are  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  goods  required 
for  home  consumption.  The  chief  articles  made  are  coarse  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths ;  the  cotton  being  dyed  of  a  purple  colour,  obtained 
from  a  shell-fish  caught  in  the  vioinify  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  is  in  great 
request  among  the  Indians,  who  prefer  it  to  any  European  dyed  goods 
on  account  of  the  greater  durability  of  the  colour. 

Nicaragua  is  divided  into  five  departments,  wUch  are  named  after 
their  respective  capitals : — Segovia  comprises  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  territory ;  Leon  the  north  and  north-western ;  Managua  the  district 
south  of  Leon ;  Qranada  that  south  of  Managua ;  and  Nicaragua  the 
most  southern  part  bordering  on  Costa-Rica.  Leon  is  the  political 
capital.  The  following  are  the  principal  towns ;  the  populations  are 
merely  a  loose  approximation  :-^ 

Leon,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  contained  not  many  years  ago  a 
population  of  82,000  inhabitants,  but  the  civil  contentions  within  the 
town  have  reduced  it  to  half  that  number,  and  destroyed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  best  buildings.  It  is  situated  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  state  to  the  harbour  of  Realejo, 
in  12**  26'  N.  lat,  86**  52'  W.  long.  The  city  occupies  a  considerable 
ar^  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  university, 
Tridentine  college,  &a,  but  all  in  a  very  neglected  condition. 

Granada,  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
population  about  12,000,  carries  on  some  trade  with  Jamaica  by  means 
of  the  river  and  harbour  of  San  Juan;  contains  several  churches  and 
convents;  but  has  no  features  requiring  further  notice. 

ManagtMf  on  the  south  bank  of  Lake  Managua,  is  a  considerable 
place,  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  Mcuaga,  some  little  distance  S. 
of  Managua,  has  a  population  nearly  equal  to  it,  ^ut  almost  all  Indians, 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  adjacent  populous  oountty, 
and  in  tbe  manufacture  of  the  various  articles  of  domestic  require- 
ment in  which  they  display  much  skiU. 

Nicaragua,  about  2  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
contains,  with  the  suburb  of  San  George,  some  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  district  noted  for  its  fertility,  especially  in 
cacao  and  grapes. 

San  Juan  dd  Sw,  on  the  Pacific,  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Nicaragua, 
contained  but  few  inhabitants  previous. to  its  selection  as  the  Pacific 

?ort  for  the  Nicaragua  line  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans, 
'he  harbour,  as  already  mentioned,  is  small  but  convenient,  and 
possesses  good  anchorage. 

Segovia,  on  the  Rio  de  Segovia,  is  a  small  place,  whose  only  claim 
to  notice  is  that  of  being  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Segovia, 
the  least  populous  section  of  the  republic.  The  country  around  is 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  believed  to  be 
oonsideraUe. 

Nicaragua  is  nominally  a  republic  with  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
denuties,  but  the  government  is  really  vested  in  a  dictator  with  the 
title  of  Supreme  Director.  After  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  formation  in  1842  of  the  republic  of  Central  America  [-Guatehala.  ; 
Honduras],  Nicaragua  formed  one  of  the  federal  states  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  when,  like  the  other  states,  it  became  an 
independent  republic ;  and,  like  them,  all  hopes  of  its  progress  have 
been  since  arrested  by  constant  internal  discord.    [See  Supplkmsnt.I 

NIC  ASTRO.    [Calabria.] 

NICE,  or  NIZZA,  an  administrative  division  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  bounded  W.  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Var, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  division  of  Genoa,  and  N.  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Piedmont,  and 
send  out  numerous  branches  southward,  that  cover  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  territory.  The  Col-di-Tenda,  a  high  pass  over  these 
mountains,  rises  about  5900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  main  road  from  Nizza  to  Turin.  The  mountain  slopes  and  high 
valleys  afford  good  pasture,  and  the  loftiest  uplands  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  in  the  mountains  is  ill-adapted  for  cultivation ;  but 
in  the  vallevs  and  lower  slopes  of  the  south  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
vegetation  luxuriant  Maize,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat  are  the  prin- 
cipal grain  crops.  Olives,  figa^  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds, 
citrons,  some  dates,  and  various  other  fruits  are  abundantly  produced. 
The  palm,  the  aloe,  rose-laurel,  myrtle^  and  other  odoxiferous  and 
trojucal  plants  flourish  throughout  the  year;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
at  the  end  of  December  to  see  some  trees  in  blossom  and  oUiers 
covered  .with  fruit.  The  forests  afford  good  timber.  The  mulberry 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Cattle  are  numerous,  and  bees  are  care- 
fully tended.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  very  productive. 
There  is  an  argentiferous  lead-mine  near  the  town  of  Tenda.  Spun 
silk,  coarse  woollens,  soap,  paper,  and  perfumes  are  the  chief  indusmal 
products.  These  articles,  together  with  oil,  raw  silk,  wine,  honey, 
timber,  and  the  fruits  before-named,  are  the  principal  exports.  The 
chief  riven  are  the  Yar  (which  receives  the  Vesubia  and  the  Tinea), 
the  Paglion,  the  Roja,  the  Taggia,  and  the  Impero.  Sheltered  by  the 
Alps  from  the  north  winds,  the  division  has  a  delicious  but  rather  a 
dry  TiUmate;  the  sea  breezes  moderate  the  heat  of  summer ;  in  spring 
and  autumn  however  the  sirocco  and  the  mistral  are  sometimes  felt. 
A  good  road,  affording  a  series  of  the  most  delightful  and  magnificent 
views,  runs  along  the  coast  from  Nizza  to  Genoa. 

The  administrative  division  0f  Nizza  lies  between  48°  40'  and 
W  20'  N.  lat.,  6**  40'  and  8"  8'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  about  75  miles ;  the  mean  breadth  is  about  23  miles« 
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The  area  ia  1028  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  was  242,990. 
The  language  of  the  people  ia  a  mixture  of  old  ProTen^al  French  and 
Italian. 

The  odministrative  division  of  Kizza,  which  consists  of  the  former 
county  of  Nizza  and  the  western  portion  of  the  old  republic  of  Genoa, 
is  now  divided  into  8  provinces,  28  mandamentl,  and  194  comuiiL 
The  area  and  population  of  tiieae  provinces  are  as  follows : — 


Frovincts. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

MandamentL 

Population  in 
1848. 

Nifesa       •        •       • 
OnegUa        •        •    . 
San.Remo         .        • 

1179 
174 
S65 

14 
6 
8 

118,877 
60,073 
64,941 

Total     .        *    . 

1618 

28 

S4S,900 

The  principal  towns  in  the  province  of  NiMa,  are— i\riaei  [Nice]  ; 
Sospdlo,  17  miles  N.B.  from  Nizza :  population,  4894 ;  Saorgio,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Koja:  population,  2689;  Tenda,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Col-di-Tenda :  population,  2441 ;  VUla-Prmncat  2  miles  K  from 
Nizza,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  docks  for  the  Sardinian  navy,  and  a 
population  of  about  8000,  who  ply  the  tunny  fishery  along  the  coast, 
and  trade  in  oranges,  lemons,  vdne,  silk,  corn,  and  hemp ;  and  Briga^ 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Nizza :  population,  8729.  The  province  fonns 
the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nizza. 

Of  the  province  of  Oneglia,  situated  between  that  of  Albenga  on 
the  east,  and  San  Remo  on  the  west,  the  chief  town  is  Oneglia,  which 
stands  45  miles  E.  from  Nizza,  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Impero,  and  has  5500  inhabitants.  It  has  some  fine  churches,  a 
college,  and  a  small  harbour,  by  which  wine,  fruits,  and  oil  are 
exported.  Oneglia  is  the  birthplace  of  Andrea  Doria.  The  other 
towns  are — Porto-MauriziOf  a  well-built  busy  little  sea-faring  town, 
with  a  population  of  6481  in  the  commime ;  and  Pieve,  N.  by  W. 
from  Oneglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aroscia :  population  of  the  com- 
mune, 8098.  The  province  of  Oneglia  is  included  in  the  see  of 
Albenga. 

The  province  of  San-Kemo,  situated  west  of  Oneglia,  and  cast  of  the 

ftrovince  of  Nizza  and  the  principality  of  Monaco  already  noticed 
MowACo],  has  for  its  chief  town  San-JUmo,  which  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  sea-shore,  80  miles  E.  from  Nizza,  and 
has  9854  inhabitants.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a 
semicircular  group  of  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  planted 
with  olive,  lemon,  orange,  fig,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  church,  college,'  and  a 
gallery  of  good  paintings ;  it  is  supplied  with  water  bv  an  aoueduct 
of  modem  erection.  The  inhabitants  trade  with  Marseille  and  Genoa 
in  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  in  dried  fruit  and  salt  provisions. 
The  port  of  'San-Remo  admits  small  craft  only.  VenttMiglia,  a  well- 
built  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roja,  a  few  miles  W.  of  San-Remo, 
has  6894  inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the 
province  of  San-Remo.  The  cathedral  and  the  church  of  San-Michele 
are  handsome  structures,  said  to  be  constructed  with  the  remains  and 
on  the  sites  of  two  Roman  temples.  There  are  several  Roman 
inscriptions  in  this  town.  Taggia,  situated  in  a  rich  wine  district  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Taggia,  5  miles  N.K  from  San-Remo,  has  a 
population  of  3680.  THora,  10  miles  N.  from  San-Remo,  is  situated 
among  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taggia,  and  has  4846 
inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

NICE,  or  NIZZA,  the  ancient  Nfirata,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian 
province  and  administrative  division  of  Nizza,  is  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast^  about  10  miles  E.  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Yar, 
96  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Turin,  in  48*  41'  N.  lat,  7*  16'  E.  long.,  and 
has  85,195  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison  and  foreign  visitors. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  open  on  the  south  to  the  sea.  The  citadel  of  Mont-Albano, 
on  a  hii^h  and  pointed  rock,  overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Paglion,  a 
mountain  torrent,  passes  it  on  the  west  side,  separating  It  from  Uie 
suburb  called  La-Croix-de-Marbre.  In  this  suburb  the  houses  are 
painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  with  gardens  containing 
orange-  and  lemon-trees.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  part^ 
distinguished  respectively  as  the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets  of 
theformer  are  narrow;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  houses 
are  painted  in  fresco.  There  are  two  handsome  squares,  one  of  them 
surrounded  with  porticos.  Adjacent  to  one  of  these  is  a  raised 
terraoe,  which  serves  for  a  defence  of  the  town  against  the  sea  and 
Ibr  a  public  walk.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  on  the  land  side  form 
another  promenade.  The  cathedral  of  Santa-Rcparata  is  the  chief 
public  bmlding.  The  climate  of  Nice  has  been  much  eelebrated  for 
its  mildness,  but  has  been  probably  over-praised.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  '  Vent  de  Bise,'  a  keen  searching 
wind,  render  the  air  frequently  very  cold  and  even  frosty  in  winter 
and  spring;  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  It  is  however 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  English. 
The  walka  and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  agreeable. 
The  rocky  eminence  crowned  by  Fort  Montalban,  which  divides  the 
town  from  Yilla-Franca,  has  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  and  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  view  stretching  from  Antibes  to  Monaco,  and 


comprising  in  clear  weather  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  90  mOes 
distant  There  are  a  theatre,  baths,  good  inns,  caf^  and  a  pubUs 
library.  The  town  has  silk-,  cotton-,  and  paper-mills,  a  great  number 
of  oil-mills,  and  a  tobacco  manufactory.  Soap,  liqueurs,  essences. 
superior  turnery,  inlaid  tables,  boxes,  tniys,  and  perfumery  are  also 
made.  The  port,  which  is  protected  by  a  mole^  is  spacioua  and  secure. 
Vessels  of  800  tons  can  enter  it.  The  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  oranj^cs, 
fruit,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  The  roadstead  would  aff  ird 
anchorage  to  100  vessels  of  the  line.  The  town  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  the  province  of  Nizza.  Foreign  consuls  reaido  in  Nice. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Marseille  and  Qenoa. 

Nikaia  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia,  and  fortified  bj 
them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  secure  the  narigatioii  ol 
the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  the  Massilians  after  tb-: 
establishment  of  the  Yar  as  the  boundary  of  Qaul  and  Italy.  Iq  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  county,  and  a  strong  fortress.  It 
was  besieged  in  1543  by  the  French  and  Turks,  taken  and  plunder^i, 
except  the  citadel,  which  held  out.  The  town  was  again  taken  by 
the  French  in  1691, 1706,  and  1744.  It  was  seized  by  the  Frecch, 
without  resistance,  in  1791,  and  annexed  to  the  republiq,  being  msJe 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimea.  In  1814  it  revertci 
to  Sardinia. 
NICHOLAS,  ST.    [Flasdem,  East.] 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  situated  in  the  Indian  Oceaa. 
between  6^  60'  and  9°  20'  N.  lat,  92*  50'  and  94"  10'  K  long.     They 
consist  of  nine  larger  islands  and  some  smaller  ones.     The  two  mot* 
southern  are  called  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.     Great  Nicobar  is  mor: 
than  20  miles  long  and  8  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.     Litd: 
Nicobar  is  not  half  as  large.    Farther  north  are  six  smaller  islan  k 
The  bMt  known  are  Noncowry  and  Camoiia,  or  Nicovari,  which  a:« 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  strait,  forming  one  of  the  safe-: 
harbours  in  India,  In  which  ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride  with  the  gre&Ur. 
security ;  and  aa  it  is  open  at  both  the  east  and  west,  two  ships  ma? 
get  in  and  out  either  with  a  north-east  or  south-west  monsoon.    Tie 
most  northern  island  is  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  is  called  C:i 
Nicobar.    The  surface  of  these  islands  Is  hilly,  and  the  hills  in  sosie 
places  are  raUier  high.    They  are  in  general  covered  with  wood,  slI 
onlv  a  few  tracts  along  the  shores  are  cultivated.     The  dense  forest' 
with  which  the  hills  are  covered  are  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  tie 
great  unheolthiness  of  these  islands  to  Europeans.    The  soil  is  very 
fertile  and  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  inter 
tropical  countries.   The  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  banasLs 
limes,  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  mellori,  a  species  of  bread-fruit ; 
yams  and  other  roots  are  cultivated.     The  mangosteen-tree  and  the 
pine-apple  grow  wild  in  the  woods.    The  animals  are  hogs,  dog^  ani 
fowls.    The  woods  contain  timber  in  plenty,  and  some  of  it  supplies 
excellent  materials  for  building  or  repairing  ships.    The  sea  abound* 
with  exquisite  fish,  shellfish,  and  turtle.    Ambergris  and  the  edlb!« 
bird*s-nest  are  common,  and  supply  the  only  articles  of  exportation ;  the 
Chinese  and  Malays  annually  visit  these  islands  to  procure  them.    The 
inhabitants  belong  apparently  to  the  Malay  race,  and  probably  do  no; 
exceed  8000  or  4000.     In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Great  Nicobar 
a  tribe  is  said  to  exist  which  differs  from  the  other  inhabitants ;  thty 
are  probably  the  aborigines,  and  belong  to  the  race  of  Australian 
negroes.    The  Danes  twice  tried  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  harbocr 
of  Noncowry,  in  1756  and  1768,  but  they  abandoned  it  after  a  fetr 
years,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.     Some  miesioa- 
aries  remained  there  till  1792,  but  as  they  did  not  succeed  in  iht 
couTersion  of  the  natives  they  returned  to  Tranquebar.     (Hamilton ; 
Fontana;  Colebrooke,  in  AticUic  Eesearchd,) 
NICOLSBURO.    [Moravia.] 

NICOMEDI'A  (Nuco/A^dfia),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  Astacenus  (Gulf  of  lamid),  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  L,  b.c.  2^. 
According  to  Pausanias  this  city  was  originally  called  Astacua  (v.  12. 
§  5) ;  but  Strabo  informs  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same 
gulf,  which  was  founded  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  and  aftex^ 
wards  destroved  by  Lysimochus ;  on  which  occasion  its  inhahitants 
were  removed  to  Nicomedia  (xiL  p.  563,  Casaub.)* 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Nlcomedia  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  city  in 
Bithynia  (v.  12,  §  5) ;  but  under  Diocletian,  who  chiefly  resided  there, 
it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and  populousness,  and  became  inferior 
only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antiooi.  (Liban., '  Orat,*  riii.  p.  2i>3 ; 
Laotant, '  De  Morte  Persea,'  a  17.)  It  was  almost  entiroly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  bat  it  was 
again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  reoovered 
nearly  its  former  greatness.  (Amian.  Marcell,  zxiL  9;  xziL  18; 
zviL  7.)  It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Is-nic-mid,  or  mora  usually 
by  abbreviation  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  town  of  considerable  importance*; 
but  it  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ancient  walls  still  exist 
in  pai't ;  they  inclose  many  a  ruined  heap,  and  a  much  lai*ger  space 
than  the  town  of  Ismid.  One  of  the  ruins  is  still  recognisable  as  a 
Christian  church.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  un<iUr  Dioeleti:Ln 
commenced  at  Nicomedia.  The  modem  town  contains  about  300*} 
houses,  and  Is  the  residence  of  a  pasha.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Constantinople. 

NICOPOLI,  NIKOPOL,  m  Turkish  TchinganiKali,  the  ancient 
Nicopolis  ad  Istrtun^  a  city  in  Bulgaria,  in  European  Turkey,  and  the 
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capital  of  a  paohalio,  it  titaated  on  tho  right  bank  of  thd  Danube, 
80  miles  aw.  from  Bukharost,  280  miles  N.W.  from  Constantiuople, 
and  haa  about  10,000  iuhabitants.  The  Oazzui  on  the  Bul^riau  tide, 
and  the  Aluta  on  the  WallachiaDp  join  the  Danube  just  above  the 
town.  The  city,  whioh  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world, 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  fortress  and  Mussulman  town,  orowned  by 
many  shining  minarets,  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  limestone  cliff 
above  the  Danube,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ravine.  It  is  a  plsoe  however  of  little  real  importance  as  a  fortress, 
for  it  is  commanded  by  heights  around  it  On  the  opposite  or 
eastern  slope  ths  houses  of  Bulgarians,  WaJlachs,  and  Jews  rise  in 
white  clusters  one  above  another  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  Turkish 
town  is  defended  on  eveiy  side  by  batteries  and  by  a  stout  parapetted 
rampart)  for  the  proteotion  of  infantry ;  it  is  further  defended  by  a 
castle  or  dtadel.  There  are  some  large  well-built  houses,  several 
mosques,  and  baths,  but  in  general  the  town  is  ill  built  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicopoli,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  towards  Sistova, 
ia  very  beautiful ;  much  of  the  ground  about  the  town  is  laid  out  in 
gardens.  Nioopoli  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  CathoUo 
bishop.    Its  situation  on  the  Danube  makes  it  a  place  of  some  trade. 

Kioopoli  was  founded  bv  Trajan ;  several  patches  of  the  ancient 
walls  still  remain.  The  sultan,  Bajaset  L,  at  the  head  of  the  Janis- 
saries, defeated  the  Hungarians,  commanded  by  their  king,  Sigismund, 
and  aided  by  the  choicest  troops  in  Europe,  under  the  walls  of  Nioopoli, 
Sept.  28, 1396.  Sigismund  had  besieged  the  town  for  six  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Turks.    The  town  has  often  suffered  from  the  Eussiaas. 

NICOSIA.    [Cataitia;  Ctpbu&I 

NICOTERA.    [Calabria.] 

NIE'MEN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  river,  whioh  by  the  Qermans  is 
called  Memel,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  NUmona,  It  rises  in  the  swampy 
region  which,  between  51"*  and  56''  N.  lat,  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  It  originates 
between  58*  and  54"  N.  lat,  and  near  27^  £.  long.,  and  runs  in  its 
upper  course  about  180  miles  westwurd.  At  the  town  of  Qrodno  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  about 
100  miles.  It  then  turns  again  to  the  west^  and  soon  afterwards  is 
joined,  at  Kowno,  by  the  WiBa,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  flows 
about  180  miles  in  a  western  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  oourse 
is  to  the  west  From  Grodno  to  its  entrance  into  Prussia  it  forms  Uie 
boundary-line  between  Russia  and.Poland.  Its  course  through  Prussia 
amounts  to  about  fifty  miles.  About  eight  miles  below  Tilsit  the 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  which  branch  off  respectively  to  the 
north-west  and  south-west.  The  northern,  arm,  called  Buss,  divides 
again,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  into  two  arms,  the  Atmat  and 
Skirwieck.  The  southern  arm  is  called  the  Ghilghe.  Both  arms 
empty  themselves  into  the  Curisches  Haff.  The  delta  included 
between  the  Buss  and  Qhilghe,  called  the  island  of  Kaukehnen,  is 
alluvial  and  of  great  fertility,  but  it  is  swampy  towards  the  Iske. 
Though  impeded  by  shoals  at  several  places,  the  river  is  of  great 
importanoe  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Large  though  clumsily-made  river-barges,  called  '  wittinnei^' 
bring  the  produce  of  Lithuania  (governments  of  Wilna  and  Qrodno) 
and  of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  MemeL  These  barges 
go  up  the  Niemen  to  Qrodno,  and  up  the  Wilia  to  Wilna.  They 
bring  down  all  kinds  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor 
articles.  All  the  timber  exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from 
the  interior  of  Russia.  As  the  wittinnes  were  formerly  often  lost 
owing  to  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  galesi,  which  prevail  on  ^he 
Curisches  Haff,  two  oanals  have  been  inade  along  the  shores  of  that 
lake,  by  which  the  Qhilghe  is  united  to  the  Deime,  and  thus  to  Uie 
Pregel  river,  on  which  Uie  commercial  town  of  Konigsberg  is  built 
The  Oginsky  Cazuil,  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  establishes 
a  water-oommunioation  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Dnieper,  which 
runs  into  the  Black  Sea.  This  canal,  34  miles  in  length,  unites  the 
Sscraira,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  and  the  Tasloldai  an  affluent 
of  the  Prypecs,  a  feeder  of  the  Dnieper. 

There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  Europe  whose  floods  rise  to  such  a 
height  and  whose  inundations  are  so  destructive  as  the  Niemen.  Snow 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  falls  every  winter  on  the  country 
which  is  drained  by  it;  and  as  the  oourse  of  the  river  in  general  Ues 
from  esst  to  west,  this  immense  quantity  of  snow,  being  dissolved  in 
BO  short  a  time  as  ten  or  fourteen  days,  causes  the  river  to  rise  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  above  its  general  level ;  and  as  the  fall  of  the  river  is  in 
all  its  extent  very  inconsiderable,  and  its  current  slow,  the  water  can 
only  be  carried  off  in  a  much  longer  time,  and  hence  it  accumulates 
in  its  bed  and  inundates  the  a4jacent  lands  to  a  distanoe  of  several 
miles  in  many  places,  and  causes  great  damage, 

NIENBURQ.    FHanotbr.] 

NIEUPORT.    [IFlandkbs,  West.] 

NIEVRE,  a  department  in  the  centre  of  France^  lies  between 
46'  40'  and  47"  85'  N.  lat,  2"  50'  and  4**  10'  K  long.,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  department  of  Yonne,  K  by  Cdte^'Or  and  SaAne-et-Loire^ 
S.  by  the  department  of  Allier,  and  W.  by  those  of  Cher  and  Loiret 
The  greatest  length  of  the  department,  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
is  79  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  65 
miles.  The  area  is  2682  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was 
805,846 ;  in  1851  it  was  827,161,  giving  124*8  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile^  or  £0*28  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 


France.  The  department  is  formed  from  the  old  district  of  Klvemai^ 
and  is  named  from  one  of  its  rivers,  the  Ni&vre. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 
Seine  traverse  the  department  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  in  the 
south-east  part  thev  are  called  the  moimtains  of  If  orvan,  being  included 
in  the  district  of  that  name,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  side  of 
the  department  [Mobvan.j  The  east  of  the  department  is  the  moie 
rugged  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholly  of  primitive  rocks, 
granitic  or  schistose ;  the  western  part  is  covered  by  beds  of  the 
secondary  strata,  which  intervene  between  the  red  marl  and  the  chalk; 
the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  in  the  southern  extramity  of 
the  department,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western 
extremity,  are  occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations.  The  por- 
tion of  the  department  that  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine  consists 
of  hiUs  separated  by  deep  valleys ;  it  is  drained  by  the  ToKNE  and  its 
feeders,  and  has  a  general  inclination  towards  the  north.  The  larger 
division  of  the  department  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  watershed, 
and  consists  of  extensive  and  sandy  but  tolerablv  fertile  plams,  sloping 
down  to  the  the  Loire,  which  crosses  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
department,  receiving  the  Aron  and  the  Ni^vre,  a  small  stream  that 
gives  name  to  the  department,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Alueb  on 
the  left  The  western  boundaiy  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  Allier,  the  Loire,  and  the  Tonne  are  navi- 
gable ;  the  two  last  are  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Nivemais,  which  leaves 
the  Loire  at  Decize,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Aron,  and,  crossing  the 
watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  enters  the  Tonne  8  miles 
S.  from  Corbigny.  There  are  about  400  ponds  in  the  department, 
most  of  which  become  dry  in  summer.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  9  state  and  12  departmental  roads.  The  continuation  of  the 
Orl^ans-Bourges  railway  runs  for  a  short  distance  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Allier,  in  the  south-west  of  this  department;  a  short  branch 
connects  the  town  of  Nevers  with  this  lina 

Though  the  soil  of  the  department  is  in  general  poor,  yet  com  more 
than  enough  for  the  home  consumption  is  raised  by  careful  husbandry. 
The  mountains  supply  abundant  pasture,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle 
is  reared.*  In  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teau-Chinon,  hi  the  east  ot 
the  department,  where  the  soil  is  decidedly  bad,  the  only  produce  la 
ire,  oats,  or  budcwheat  In  the  arrondissement  of  Clamecy,  and  in 
the  districts  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  produce  includes 
wheat,  wine,  fruits,  hemp,  leguminous  plants^  (k/o.  The  arrondlBsement 
of  Nevers,  which  occupies  the  south-west  of  the  department^  produces 
com,  wine,  and  pasture.  The  north-western  dietricts,  forming  the 
arrondissement  of  Cosne,  are  fertile  in  com  and  wine.  The  hilly 
country  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
and  beech  trees.  Tunber  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  is  conveyed  by  water  to  Paris  and  oUier  laige 
towns.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  average  years  is  about  six 
millions  of  gallons^  about  one-third  of  which  is  exported,  chiefly  from 
PouUly-sur-Loire.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  rather 
damp.  Several  iron-mines  are  worked,  and  the  ore  is  smelted  and 
converted  into  malleable  iron  in  a  great  number  of  iron-works,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Pont-St-Ours,  Imphy,  and 
Fourchambault  Coal-mines  are  worked  near  Decize.  The  iron,  ooal, 
and  timber  trades  are  important^  and  are  ooniinuidly  improving  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fscilities  for  transit  afforded  by  river  and 
canal  navigation  and  railways.  The  manufactures  are — woollen-cloth, 
linen,  hardware,  inferior  cutlery,  fiddle  strings,  porcelain  and  pottery, 
paper,  and  glass.  The  chief  articles  of  the  oommerce  of  the  depart- 
ment are  its  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  hides,  steel,  copper, 
sheet-iron,  tin-ware,  oak-staves,  wood  charcoal,  null-stones,  vine-poles, 
cattle,  fixe-wood|  &o.  About  870  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the 
year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subcUvisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Anrondiieeinents, 

Csntens. 

Gommonas. 

Fopolatlonia  1851. 

1«  Nevers*  •        •       • 
2.  Ch&teaa-Chiiuni  •    • 
1.  Clameoy  •       •       • 
4.  Coeae        •       •    • 

a 

5 
6 
6 

108 
65 

66 

105,484 
69,088 
77,038 
74,958 

Total        .       , 

is 

826 

827,161 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement^  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Neybbs.  Decizef  a  town  of  8858  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a 
rocky  island  in  the  Loire  at  the  junction  of  the  Aron  with  that  river, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Nivemais  CanaL  The  only  remarkable  build- 
ing is  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  which  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island.  The  town  communicates  with  both  banks 
of  the  Loire  by  a  good  stone  bridge  and  by  a  suspenrion-bridge.  Iron 
is  manufactured,  and  also  tin ;  fuel-wood,  charcoal,  ooal,  oak<«taves, 
vine-poles^  hoops,  &c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  SL-Pierre-U- 
MouHeTf  a  town  of  2319  inhabitants,  which  owes  its  name  and  its 
origin  to  a  suppressed  Cluniao  monastery,  stands  near  a  small  lake 
15  nules  S.  from  Nevera.  A  kind  of  sand  in  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  is  found  at  this  place,  and  exported  to  Paris  and 
liouen.    Pouguci,  fiunous  Xor  its  mineral  spring,  is  a  small  villsge  of 
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about  1200  inliabitante,  a  few  miles  K.K.W.  from  Neven.  SL-Savige, 
ntaated  N.E.  of  Neven,  in  a  valley  between  two  wooded  hillB,  has  a 
population  of  2147. 

2.  In  the  aeoond  arrondiflBement  the  chief  town,  ChMea^ChvMn,  la 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  Tonne,  37  miles  S.  from  Nevers,  on  a  high 
lull  surrounded  by  stUl  loftier  heights  which  are  covered  with  forests. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  2925  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
coarse  woollens  and  leather,  and  trade  in  fuel-wood,  charcoal,  hides, 
wool,  wheat,  wine,  and  cattle.  Zuzy,  on  the  Haleine,  a  feeder  of  the 
Aron,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2273,  and  some  trade  in  wood,  charcoal,  pigs,  and  cattle. 
Movlviii-EngiJbert,  at  the  foot  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  a  few  miles  S.W. 
from  Ch&teau-ChinoD,  has  an  ecclesiastical  school  and  2867  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  seige,  linen,  and  leather. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Ctamtcy,  stands  at 
the  jimction  of  the  Beuvron  with  the  Tonne,  and  has  6002  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth,  pottexy,  and 
leather,  and  trade  largely  in  wood  and  charcoal.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified  and  defended  by  an  old  castle.  From  1168  to  1798 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who  took  his  title  from  Bethlehem  in 
Palestine,  the  original  see  having  been  suppressed  by  the  Saracens. 
Clamecy  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  college. 
Cforbigny,  a  town  of  2124  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  hilly 
country,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Clamecy,  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Anguison  with  the  Tonne,  has  cloth  factories,  tan-yards  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wood.  LormeSj  N.E.  of  Corbigny,  formerly  a  fortified 
town  defended  by  a  strong  castle  still  remaining,  has  a  population  of 
3214.  Va/rziff  10  miles  S.W.  from  Clamecy,  is  situatod  in  a  pretty 
valley  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  covered  with  vines,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3132,  who  manufacture  linen,  leather,  and  pottery.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  several  iron  forges  and  furnaces.  The  town 
has  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  town-house. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town, 
ComCj  or  C6ne,  the  ancient  CcndcUt,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  82  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Nevers,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6245 
inhabitants.  The  little  river  Nouhain,  which  here  enters  the  Loire, 
drives  the  machinery  of  several  iron-works  and  forges,  in  which 
anchors  for  the  French  navy  are  manufactured.  The  town  is  in 
general  well  builtb  It  trades  in  com,  wine,  nails,  cutlery,  timber, 
hemp,  cattle,  &c.  ZchCharitS,  14  miles  N.  bv  W.  from  Nevers,  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  vine-clad  dopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
has  a  population  of  5052,  who  manufacture  cutlery,  ironmongery, 
files,  steel,  bar-iron,  and  metal  buttons.  There  are  iron-foi^ges,  glass- 
works, and  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  dean,  but 
on  the  whole  an  Ul-built  place.  The  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  the  most 
remarkable  object  PowUly,  also  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
a  few  miles  below  Cosne,  in  a  rich  wine  district,  has  8169  inhabitants. 
Pr€mery,  N.E.  of  Nevers,  on  the  Ni^vre,  has  iron  foiges  and  foundries, 
tile-  and  brick-works,  and  2103  inhabitants.  Domy,  E.  of  Cosne,  on 
the  Nouhain,  has  a  population  of  8791,  who  manufacture  bar-  and 
sheet-iron,  and  trade  m  these  products  and  in  wood. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  is  included 

•  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bouiges,  within  the  limits  of 

the  Universitv- Academy  of  Dijon,  and  belongs  to  the  19th  Military 

Division,  of  which  Bouiges  is  head-quarters.    It  returns  two  members 

to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Anmutirepour  VAn  1853.) 

NIQER,  or  QUORRA,  a  lazge  river  fiowing  through  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa,  and  entering  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  by  several  mouths 
between  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  andent  Niger  is  identical  with  the  Quorra.  Herodotus 
(ii.  32)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan 
tribe  of  Nasamonefe,  which  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Qreater  Syrtis, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior.  After 
traversing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region,  and  next  to  it 
the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed  the  great  sandy  desert 
in  a  western  direction  for  many  days,  imtil  they  arrived  at  a  country 
inhabited  by  men  of  low  stature,  who  conducted  them  through  exten- 
sive marshes  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river  which  contained  crocodiles 
and  flowed  towards  the  rising  sun.  This  information  Herodotus 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearchus,  king 
of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  was  a  branch  of 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the  hiBtorlan  acquiesced. 
Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa  and  its 
rivers. 

Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  t.  1)  gives  an  acoount  of  the  expedition  into 
Mauritania  of  the  Roman  conmiander  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  (a.d.  41) 
le^  a  Roman  aimy  across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black 
sand  and  burnt  rodts,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Qer,  in  some  manu- 
scripts Niger.  The  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius  PauUnus  was  probably 
the  Ghir  which  runs  through  Sejelmesa.  But  bendes  the  Ger,  or 
Niger,  of  Suetonius,  PUny  in  sevend  places  (v.  8,  9,  and  viii  21)  speaks 
of  another  apparently  distinct  river,  the  Nigria  of  Ethiopia,  which 
ho  compares  with  the  Nile^  **  swelling  at  the  same  seasons,  having 
similar  animals  living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile^  producing  the 
calamus  and  the  papyrui."  In  his  extremdy  confdsed  account,  which 
he  derived  from  the  authority  of  king  Juba  II.  of  Mauritania,  he 


mixes  np  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together  with  other  nYva,  as  if  aH 
the  waters  of  Central  Africa  formed  but  one  water-oooae. 

Throughout  all  these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrogcaphy  of 
interior  Africa  entertained  by  the  andenta,  one  conataai  report  or 
tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  existttioe  of  a  lai^  Tvr& 
south  of  the  great  desert,  and  flowing  towuds  the  easL  It  is  true 
that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authoritiea  thought 
that  this  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela,  seems  to  have  doubted 
this,  for  he  says  that  when  the  river  reached  the  middle  of  the  continent, 
it  was  not  known  what  beosme  of  it. 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than  the  preceding  j^eographen,  sil<1 
seems  to  have  had  better  information  concerning  the  mtarior  of  Afri<s, 
after  stating  the  boundaries  of  Libya  Interior,  proceeds  to  eDumermte 
various  poutions  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  after  which  he  mentioiH 
the  chief  mountains  of  Libya  and  the  streams  that  flow  from  them  to 
the  sea.  He  then  adds,  "  In  the  interior  the  two  greatest  rivers  ar? 
the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir;  the  Geir  unites  Mount  Usargols  (which  be 
places  in  20"  20'  N.  Ut,  38"  K  long.,)  with  the  Garamantic  phaiaax 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  has  before  stated  to  be  in 
10'  N.  kt.,  50"  K  long.).  A  river  diverges  from  it  at  42"  E.  loog^ 
16"  N.  lat,  and  makes  the  Lake  Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle  is  in 
20"  N.  lat,  49"  E.  long.  This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under  ground 
and  to  reappear,  forming  another  river,  of  which  the  western  end  is 
at  16"  N.  lat,  46"  E.  long.  The  eastern  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  15"  N.  lat,  50"  £.  long."  The  p<^ 
tions  here  assigned  to  the  Geir  and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream, 
from  the  (3aramantic  Mountain  to  Mount  Usatgula,  being  south-es^ : 
and  north-west,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  representative  either  th« 
Shary  of  Bomou  and  its  supposed  affluent  the  Bahr  KuUa  of  Biows«, 
or  perhaps  the  Bahr  Misselad  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Om  Ter- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that  its  indigenous  appeilation  is  Gx 
a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10"  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  north-wen 
through  Wadai,  west  of  the  borders  of  Dor-Fur.  The  Misselad  ii 
supposed  to  flow  into  Lake  Fittre ;  wo  do  not  know  whether  any  com- 
munication exists  between  Lake  Fittro  and  the  Tschad.  From  th> 
exploration  of  Dr.  Barth  it  appears  that  Lake  Fittre  is  the  bottom  o: 
a  distinct  basin,  and  that  it  is  fed  by  the  Batha,  which  he  says  reoeive< 
all  the  smaller  water^x>ur8es  descending  from  the  more  elevate-I 
country  at  the  western  foot  of  Jebel  Marsh.  Several  streams,  besides 
the  Bi^  KuUa  and  the  Bahr  Misselad,  all  cominjg  from  the  south, 
flow  in  a  north-west  direction  through  the  countries  lying  betweeL 
Bomou  and  Dar>Fur,  and  the  Qeix  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  tht 
representative  of  any  or  all  of  theuL  Linant  was  informed  by  some 
Takrousi  pilgrims  from  DarSille  that  they  travelled  two  months  os 
the  |Bahr«l-Abiad  before  they  arrived  atSennaar;  and  that  before 
arriving  at  the  Abiad  they  followed  the  course  of  another  rirtr 
upwards ;  and  that  the  Abiad  had  its  rise  in  a  country  called  Bahr-el* 
Lesse,  from  which  some  of  the  waters  flow  towards  Marok,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  north-west. 

We  now  come  to  Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  which  he  makes  quite  a  distinct 
river  from  the  Geir,  and  places  it  to  the  westward.  He  says  that  it 
joins  the  mountain  Mandrus,  19"  N.  latb,  14"  £.  long.,  with  the  mono- 
tain  Thala,  10"  N.  lat,  88"  E.  long.  Its  course  Ib  thereby  defined  ss 
much  longer  and  in  a  less  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  the  Geir. 
In  fact  it  would  correspond  tolerably  well  with  the  actual  direction  of 
the  course  of  the  Joliba  and  that  of  the  Rima  or  River  of  Sakkatoo, 
supposing  that  river  to  form  a  communication  with  Lake  Tsohad,  as 
Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  to  the  Lake  Libye,  which 
he  places  in  16"  80'  N.  lat,  85"  E.  long.;  and  the  words  of  the  text 
seem  to  express  that  the  water  ran  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  course  of 
the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  his  predeoesaora,  was 
easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  actually  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course.  **  The  Lake  Libye,"  observes  a  diBtinguished  geographer,  *'  to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  diveigent,  I  strongly  suspect  to  have 
been  the  Lake  Tchad,  notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  Libye  falU 
800  geographical  miles  north-westward  of  this  lake,  for  the  name  of 
Libye  favours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal  lake  in  tb« 
interior  of  Libya ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  communioation  of 
the  river  with  that  lake,  and  that  he  i^ould  have  mistaken  two  riven 
flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions,  one  to  the  Quom 
and  the  other  to  the  Tschad  (I  allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Tec 
rivers),  for  a  single  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  laka." 
(Leake  in  '  Royal  Geographical  Journal,*  vol.  il) 

But  Ptolemy,  after  all,  may  not  have  been  so  mudi  miainfonned 
with  respect  to  a  commimication  existing  between  the  lake  and  hii 
Nigeir,  ii^  as  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the  communication  resUj 
exists,  though  in  an  inverse  direction  from  that  which  Ptolemy  appears 
to  have  understood.  Captain  Allen  ('  London  Geog.  Journal,'  vol.  viH^ 
surmiseB  that  the  river  Tchadda,  which  at  its  junction  with  toe 
Quorra,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the  delta,  is  larger  tlum  the  Quoit» 
itself^  reoeives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the  town  of 
Jacobah.  The  Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  Edriai,  Ab-a]> 
feda,  and  Leo  Africanus,  state  that  the  Nil-el-Abid,  or  '  River  of  th? 
Negroes,'  flowed  from  east  to  west  The  Tohadda  then  would  be 
the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the  Joliba,  or  Upper  Quorra^  thsit  of  th« 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  ter 
mination  of  their  redpcctive  streams^   *'  It  is  nevertheless  renuvkahle^*' 
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aays  Iieake^  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  "  that  the  distance  laid  by 
Ptolemy  between  hu  aouroe  of  the  river  and  the  western  ooast  is  the 
same  as  ^t  given  by  modem  observations;  that  Thamondocana,  one 
of  the  towns  on  the  Nigeir,  is  exactly  coincident  with  Timbuktu,  as 
recently  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the. itinerary  of  M.  Cailli^; 
that  the  length  of  the  coarse  resulting  from  Ptolemy's  positions  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  tiio  Quorra  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Kon^, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Tdiadda  or  Shary  of  Fmida,  and  that  his 
position  of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Nigeir,  is 
very  near  that  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  Tchadda  to  have  its 
origin ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  BeUo  and 
other  modem  Africans,  had  considered  the  Tchadda  as  a  continuation 
of  the  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyptian  Nile  too  well  to  fall 
into  the  modem  error  of  supposing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  The  mountains  of  Kong,  and  the  paassge  of  the  river  through 
them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  formed  a  natural  termination 
to  the  extent  of  the  geographer's  knowledge." 

Great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  geography  of  Central  Africa 
by  the  publication  of  the  explorations  made  since  1850  by  Drs. 
Overweg,  Barth,  and  Vogel.  The  determination  by  the  latter  of  the 
elevation  of  Lake  Tchad  above  the  level  of  the  sea — namely,  850  feet 
— puts  an  end  to  the  theory  that  this  lake  was  connected  with  either 
the  Nile  or  the  Quorra.  In  the  account  published  by  Mr.  Petermann 
of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Barth,  the  country  to  the  south-east  of  Lake 
Tchad,  oompridng  tiie  basin  of  the  Sfaarr  and  others  of  its  feeders  for 
some  200  or  800  miles,  presents  a  level  plain  almost  imperceptibly 
inclined  towards  the  lake;  and  the  country  west  from  the  Shsry 
to  the  Benueh,  or  Upper  Tchadda,  has  in  all  probability  a  similar 
character  of  flatness.  Br.  Barth,  who  in  1851  surveyed  Lake  Tchad 
and  examined  the  countries  forming  its  basin,  mentions  the  Serbenel, 
a  feeder  of  the  Shary  in  the  Man^ura  countiy  south  of  Boraou,  as  a 
▼ery  considerable  river.  The  Serbenel,  which  is  called  Loggene  lower 
down,  joins  the  Shary  at  a  village  named  Sheggua,  below  Kusseru  or 
KuBsery.  At  Masefta,  tihe  capital  of  Baghirmi,  the  Shaiy,  or  Asa,  runs 
due  north  8  miles  an  hour,  with  a  width  of  600  yards ;  it  subsequently 
fiUls  into  Lske  Tchad.  Dr.  Barth  calls  it  a  magnificent  river,  and 
says  that  it  extends  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  The  Serbenel  and  the 
Shaiy  run  nearly  parallel  above  then:  junction,  and  are  probably 
branches  of  the  same  river. 

The  Tchadda  in  its  upper  oourse  is  called  the  JBemUh,  and  rivals  if  it 
does  not  surpass  the  Quorra  in  magnificence;  and  from  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  it  is  presumed  that  it  presents  no  such  obstacles  to 
navigation  as  rapids  or  falls.  The  Benueh  was  crossed  by  Dr.  Barth 
in  his  journey  to  Adamaua,  a  very  beautiful  pastoral  and  agricultural 
oountty  on  the  Upper  Tchadda,  at  a  part  where  it  was  half  a  mile  wide 
and  ten  feet  deep.  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua,  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Barth  in  8''  2^  N.  lat,  IS*"  5'  £.  long.  A  notion  has  ktely  gained 
ground  that  the  Tchadda  presents  the  most  important  and  the  readiest 
opening  for  the  extension  of  European  influence  and  civilisation  into 
the  interior  of  Africa^  A  flat-bottomed  steamer,  fitted  up  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  M'Qregor  Laird  for  the  exploration  of  the  river,  left 
Birkenhead  in  1854  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  by  the  let 
of  July,  from  which  time  it  was  calculated  that  seventy^five  days 
(during  which  its  waters  rise)  would  be  suffident  to  reach  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  l^chadda.  This  expedition  returned  to  Fer- 
nando Po  ou  Nov.  7,  havmg  spent  118  days  on  the  Niger  and  the 
Tchadda  without  losing  a  single  life.  The  Tchadda  was  ascended 
350  miles,  or  250  miles  above  Dsgbeh,  whioh  had  been  reached  in  the 
expedition  of  1852. 

The  Quorra  rises  in  Mount  Lom%  a  part  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 
which  extend  eastward  from  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  9"  25' 
N.  lat,  0°  45'  W.  long.  The  French  traveller  Mollien  says  that  the 
Quorra  rises  m  8*"  20'  N.  lat.,  0°  10'  W.  long.  This  difference  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  observing  that  many  streams  rise  in  a 
mountainous  country  which  unite  to  form  a  great  river,  and  that  each 
of  them  mav  be  considered  as  the  source  of  such  a  river.  The  most 
weatem  of  these  tributaries,  that  of  which  Major  Laing  got  information 
as  rising  in  Mount  Lome,  is  properly  considered  the  principal  river. 
It  runs  near  its  source  due  north  for  about  70  miles,  and  is  there 
called  Timbic.  It  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  exchanges  its 
name  for  that  of  Baba,  and  Joli-Ba  (that  ia,  large  river),  under  which 
name  its  course  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  is  known,  the  name  of  Quorra 
being  only  applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  its  course.  Gailli^  crossed 
the  Joliba  at  Curusssa,  about  100  miles  from  its  source,  and  found 
that  it  was  navigated  by  large  canoes.  It  fiowed  in  a  wide  valley  from 
south-south-west  to  north-north-east,  which  was  surrounded  by  hills 
from  150  to  200  feet  high.  The  soil  of  the  valley  was  fertilised  by 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  rich  in  iron-ore,  and  contain  gold. 

From  Curuassa  to  Bammakoo,  a  distance  exceeding  200  miles,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  unknown ;  but  that  portion  of  it  which  lies 
between  Bammakoo  (IS**  N.  lat,  5"  20^  W.  long.)  and  Timbuctoo  (18" 
N.  lat,  8**  40'  W.  long.)  hss  been  laid  down  by  Mango  Park  and  Cailli^. 
Mungo  Park,  who  was  the  first  European  traveller  who  reached  the 
banks  of  that  river,  in  his  first  journey  travelled  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  from  Bammakoo  to  SiUa,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles. 
Between  Bammakoo  and  Tabbec  the  river  runs  in  a  north-east  direo- 
tion,  in  a  wide  valley  which  produces  good  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and 


▼egetables,  and  has  good  pastures ;  it  is  pretty  well  inhabited,  and  there 
are  several  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  Tabbec  the  Quorra 
enters  the  plain  of  Sfidan,  and  it  runs  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Jennee.  From  Tabbec  to  Silla,  the  end  of  his  travels,  Mungo  Park 
found  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  extremely  fertue,  well 
cultivated,  and  studded  with  towns  of  considerable  sise  and  many 
villages.  In  the  rainy  season  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river  is  inundated.  The  current  of  the  river  is  moderate, 
and  offers  no  impediments  to  navigation;  large  river-boats  are  fre- 
quently seen  both  ascending  and  descending.  In  his  second  journey 
Mungo  Park  embarked  at  Sego,  and  descended  the  river  more  than 
1000  miles  to  the  town  of  Boussa  (10**  N.  lat,  4**  40^  E.  long.),  where 
his  boat  was  wrecked  and  he  was  killed.  Thus  the  information  which 
he  bad  obtained  respecting  this  part  of  the  oourse  of  the  river  and 
the  countries  adjacent  to  it  was  lost  to  the  world.  But  Cailli^  has 
partly  supplied  the  loss.  He  descended  the  river  frx>m  Jennee  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  found  the  banks  in  some  places  well  cultivated  and 
rather  populous.  The  general  course  of  the  river  was  north  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  Debo,  and  even  to  some  distance  fitfther ;  but  after- 
wards it  turned  to  the  north-north-east,  and  continued  so  to  the  town 
of  Timbuctoo,  or  rather  to  its  port,  Cabra.  The  river-barges  which 
navigate  this  part  of  the  river  are  from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and 
take  the  produce  of  the  country — rice,  millet,  oom,  honey,  butter  of 
the  shea-tree,  &c. — ^to  Timbuctoo  and  other  large  places.  The  crews 
consist  of  about  20  men :  the  boats  use  no  sails.  The  Lake  of  Debo, 
through  which  the  Quorra  flows,  south  of  16°  N.  lat,  is  of  considerable 
extent;  it  is  perhaps  10  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  it  occupies  a 
much  greater  space  from  east  to  west  North  of  the  lake,  where  the 
river  flows  to  the  north-east,  cultivation  is  more  general,  and  the 
number  of  villages  is  greater.  Some  of  them  carry  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Timbuctoo.  The  winter  at  Timbuctoo,  according  to  Dr. 
Barth,  who  visited  it  in  1858,  is  severely  felt,  coug:hs  and  colds  being 
very  prevalent,  and  the  air  relaxing,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the 
river.  In  approaching  Timbuctoo  the  Quorra  separates  into  two 
branches,  which  appear  to  unite  at  no  great  distance  farther  down. 
On  the  smaller  and  more  northern  of  these  branches  is  Cabra,  the 
port  of  Timbuotoa  From  Timbuctoo  the  river  seems  to  run  in  a 
general  south-east  direction  to  Tauri  It  seems  that  the  Quorra  leaves 
the  great  plain  of  Sddan  before  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauri. 
Above  Tauri  it  flows  through  the  interesting  country  of  Dindina,  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  on  both  banks  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Tuaricks,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  oiviUsation 
above  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Bima  or  Sakatu  Kiver,  also  called 
Zirmi,  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  east  to  the  south  of  the  Dindina 
country;  it  flows  past  Sakaiu,  the  best  provided  market  and  largest 
town  in  the  Fellata  country.  This  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square ;  has  8  gates,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  and  about  22,000  inhabit- 
ants. Sakatu  is  no  longer  the  Fellata  capital;  Wurno,  a  town  of 
13,000  inhabitants,  founded  in  1831,  and  situated  also  on  the  Rima, 
17  miles  N.R  from  Sakatu,  now  enjoying  that  distinction.  Dr.  Barth, 
the  illustrious  explorer  of  Central  Africa,  died  at  Menade  on  his  return 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Kuka,  July  18th,  1854.  Kashna,  or  Kateena,  and 
Kano,  are  two  very  important  places  in  the  interior,  between  the 
Quorra  and  Lake  Tchad.  At  Kano  considerable  quantities  of  British 
and  American  manufactures  are  sold :  the  former  are  sent  across  the 
desert  from  Tripoli  and  tlie  Mediterranean  coast;  the  latter,  according 
to  Dr.  Barth,  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  steamers  by  the  Americans^ 
who  are  extending  their  influence  widely  in  these  regions.    A  Fellata 

grovince  near  the  Quorra  called  Kebbu  (capital,  Gando)  is  described 
y  Dr.  Barth  as  a  most  fertile,  well-watered,  and  populous  region, 
with  ''innumerable"  large  towns  and  villages. 

From  Tauri  to  its  mouth,  the  river  Niger  has  been  navigated  by 
the  Landers.  Between  Tauri  and  Babba  (9*  N.  lat)  the  river  runs 
nearly  south,  and  then  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east ;  but  before' 
it  arrives  at  8"  3t.  lat,  near  which  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
Tchadda,  it  again  runs  souUl  That  portion  of  its  course  which  lies 
between  Tauri  and  7**  N.  lat  is  only  navigable  during  and  after  the 
rainy  season ;  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  bed  of  the  river  is  full 
oi  rocks,  sandbanks,  and  shoals.  In  these  parts  the  river  runs  through 
a  mountainous  country,  but  the  valley  is  low,.and'annual1y  inundated; 
it  is  however  very  fertile^  and  villsges  and-  cultivation  are  common. 
The  mountains  by  which  this  valley  is  inclosed  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  with  a  gentle  declivity.  Between  8**  and  7"  N.  lat  the 
lower  o&ets  of  the  mountains  on  both  banks  of  the  river  come  dose 
up  to  the  water,  and  where  they  recede  from  it  the  interval  is  not 
very  wide.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. 
Thu  narrow  valley  does  not  contain  so  large  a  population  as  the  wider 
one  fiuther  north.  Near  Abbasacca  (about  6**  N.  Ut)  the  river  leaves 
the  mountain  region,  and  enters  a  low  alluvial  plain,  or  delta,  in  which 
it  divides  into  a  great  number  of  branches;  The  delta  is  mostlv 
covered  with  swamps  or  jungle.  Some  parts  of  it  are  covered  with 
high  forests.  The  more  elevated  tracts  of  the  delta  are  cultivated, 
and  villages  occur  at  distancee  of  two  or  three  miles,  but  most  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  jungle,  and  not  visible  from  the  river.  The  river 
is  frequently  more  than .  two  miles  wide,  but  in  several  places  it  con- 
tracts to  a  mile  and  even  less,  especially  towards  its  mouth.  The  tide 
is  perceptible  to  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  principal  arm 
or  mouth  of  the  river  is  that  called  the  Nun. 
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The  whole  ooiine  of  the  Qaona  probably  exoeedi  2600  nulei.  The 
Tchadda»  which  joins  it  near  8*  N.  lat,  ie  not  inferior  in  tia%  to  the 
Quorra ;  indeed  iome  think  the  Tchadda  to  be  the  principal  river. 
The  volome  of  water  brought  down  by  the  Tchadda  evidently  ehowB 
that  it  mnet  have  a  long  coorBe ;  and  thia,  with  some  other  facte, 
induced  Captain  Allen  to  eupposo  that  the  Tchadda  is  the  channel  by 
which  the  Lake  Tohad  diachaigee  its  waters  into  the  Quorra^a  sup- 
position which  has  hitherto  received  no  oonfirmation.  From  the  facts 
stated  in  a  prtioeding  part  of  this  artlole  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
Lake  Tchad  has  any  outlet  at  alL 

Several  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  explore  the  Quorra, 
but  generally  speaking,  they  have  failed  to  make  us  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  river.  In  the  year  1832,  Mr.  M'Qregor  Laird, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  ascending  tiie  Quorra.  Two  steam-boats  were  fitted  out  for  the 
expedition,  and  a  sailing  veisel  was  also  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
goods  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  trade  with  the  nativea  Richard 
Lander,  already  known  by  his  African  journeys,  was  engaged  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  expedition,  which  was  also  joined  by  Lieute- 
nant Allen,  for  whom  the  Admiralty  had  requested  a  passage  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the  river.  The  expedition  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  in  aafety,  and  the  river  was  ascended  to 
Babba  in  9**  N.  lat ;  the  Tchadda  was  aUo  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in 
8*"  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Quorra.  The  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  disastrous  It  wss 
indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  in  moderate-sixed  vessels 
from  the  sea  to  Bouesa ;  but  as  a  commercial  speculation  the  expedi- 
tion entirely  failed,  and  it  wss  attended  with  a  melancholy  loss  of  life 
caused  by  the  climate.  Only  nine  persons  of  thoae  aboard  the  steamers 
survived;  among  these  were  Mr.  M'Qi-egor  Laird  and  Lieutenant 
Allen.  Expeditions  sent  out  by  government  in  1841  under  Captain 
Allen,  and  others  fitted  out  since,  ended  with  similar  results,  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  being  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  different  enterprises. 

(Park;  MoUiey;  Laing;  Cailli^;  Clapperton;  Lander,  Journal; 
London  (kographical  Journal,  vol  vill ;  Laird  and  Oldfield,  Narraiint 
of  an  Bxpedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  ;  Peter mann.  Account  of  the 
Progroi  of  the  Bxpeditum  to  Central  Africa  in  1850-58 ;  Atheneeum  for 
1852-54.) 

KIGRITIA  Is  ft  term,  formerly  applied  by  geographers  to  that 
part  of  Africa  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  SoodlLn.    [SoooXir.j 

NIKOLAJEFF.    [Chirson.] 

KILE  {Nilug,  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern 
Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their  rise  in  the  high  lands 
north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions 
to  the  westward  of  it^  meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.  The  imited 
stream  flows  northward  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  after  a  course 
of  more  than  two  thousand  mUes  from  the  farUiest  explored,  point  of 
its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths, 
which  form  the  delta  of  Egypt  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old 
indigenous  appellation,  meaning  river,  like  that  of  Oir  in  Soudi£n  and 
other  countries  south  of  tlie  Atlas.  The  modem  Egyptians  call  the 
river  Babr-Nil,  or  simply  Bahr;  in  Nubia  it  is  called  by  various 
names;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  River,  is  cslled  Adit; 
and  in  Abyssinia,  AbawL  The  three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile 
are : — 1,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longest;  2,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or 
.Blue  River,  in  the  centre;  3,  the  Taoaxse,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the 
eastern  branch.  These  three  branches  were  known  to  PtolemsBus, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile,  and  to 
have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  Astabo)!tts^  but  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  veiy  limited.  The  Baluvel-Abiad  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant  in  1827  as  fkr  as  Aleis,  a  direct  distance  of  182 
geographicfd  miles  south  of  Khartum,  which  is  in  16"  84'  N.  lat  aud 
about  32°  80'  £.  long.,  and  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Riven.  In  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  expeditions  were  sent  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  explore  the  ooutm  of  the  river  to  its  souross,  aooom- 

grnied  by  some  Europeans  of  sdentifio  acquirements,  among  them 
r.  Weme,  a  Prussian  suigeon,  who  published  an  account  of  Uie 
second  expedition.  In  the  first  the  party  marched  upwards  fiK)m 
Khartum  for  85  days  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  they  began 
to  retrace  their  steps.  At  this  point  the  river  was  shsUow,  full  of 
islands,  and  six  hoiua  in  breadth ;  and  there  were  no  mountains  in 
sight  The  latter  part  of  the  march  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
direction  nearly  west,  and  as  the  first  island  of  the  Shilluks,  which 
they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not  far  fhnn  Alois,  aooordlng  to 
Ldnant's  statement,  the  extreme  point  attained  was  probably  about 
10'  N.  lat  and  20'  E.  long.  Bv  these  expeditions  it  has  been  ascer* 
tainedy  that  as  far  south  ss  Aleu  the  Bahivel-Abiad  is  in  genersl  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  runs  in  a  bottom,  whi(^  is  generslly  four 
miles  wide,  but  sometimes  even  six  miles.  Fsrther  south  the  rivef  ia 
three  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  low  islandsi  Near 
0'  11'  N.  lat  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  joined  from  the  east  by  a  hu^e 
tributary,  the  Sobat,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  brings  down  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  principal  river.  Above  this  point  the  Bahi>el-Abiad  fiows  from 
west  to  east  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  appears  to  traverse  aa 


immense  swamp  interspened  with  many  smaller  and  larger  lsks% 
one  of  which  is  stated  to  cover  an  area  of  420  squsre  miles.  Tht 
river  is  completely  navigable,  without  cataracts  and  even  without 
rapids.  At  length  the  expeditions  arrived  in  the  country  of  a  bUck 
nation  called  the  Bartys,  where  their  progreM  was  stopped  by  a  l»df« 
of  gneiss,  which  traversed  the  river  in  all  its  widUi.  Here  the  oerreiil 
was  estimated  at  six  miles  an  hour,  and  mountains  became  viable, 
extending  from  east  to  west  This  pointy  the  fartbect  advanoe  of 
Dr.  Weme^  was  in  4*  42'  N.  lat,  80'  5S'  E.  long.  The  nativea  akatei 
to  Dr.  Weme  that  the  sources  of  the  river  were  much  farther  south. 

About  the  end  of  1845  M.  Anthony  d'Abbadie  daims  to  have  fooad 
the  source  of  the  White  Nile  in  a  stream  called  the  Qlbe,  the  soone 
of  which,  in  the  mountains  of  Marya,  he  reckons  to  be  ia  7'  4d'  4^* 
N.  lat,  and  in  86'  2'  89'  £.  long.,  thus  msking  the  river  bend  round  to 
the  north  and  east  But  Dr.  Beke  and  othem  still  oontend,  foondi'i; 
their  belief  on  information  obtained  from  natives,  frY>m  the  mass  gj 
water  brought  down,  and  other  reasons,  that  the  Gibe  of  M.  d'Abbaiid 
is  at  most  only  an  affluent,  and  that  the  true  source  is  not  yet  dUo> 
vered,  though  it  probably  lies  in  a  range  of  mountains  in  about 
2'  S.  lat  This  theory  he  considers  to  be  confirmed  by  the  intelligence 
obtained  by  Dr.  Krapf  (one  of  the  explorers  of  Africa  from  the  easten 
coast)  in  1851,  who  heard  of  a  river  issuing  frt>m  a  laiga  lake  at  th« 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Kenia,  flowing  northward  through  another 
lake,  and  having  an  immense  body  of  water. 

Since  Dr.  Weme's  visit  the  Pope's  Yicar-Qeneral  ia  Afpica»  Dt 
Knoblecher,  who  has  a  missionary  establishment  at  Khartum*  hu 
asoended  the  ¥niite  Nile  somewhat  farther.  He  reaohed  4*  9'  N.  lat 
in  the  country  of  the  Barzy  negroes  in  1850,  twice  asoended  a  raea» 
tain  called  Lognek,  and  saw  the  river  trending  away  in  •  eouik- 
westerly  direction,  until  it  was  lost  between  two  mountaimL  He  vsa 
also  informed  by  the  natives  that  beyond  these  mountsint  tiie  riv« 
came  straight  from  the  south.  The  river  was  about  686  feet  irid% 
and  from  10  to  16  feet  deep. 

The  Bahr-el-Axrek,  or  Blue  River,  which  was  long  supposed  to  b« 
the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  has  tbree  sources  in  the  high  land  d 
Gojam,  near  the  village  of  Oeeah,  south-west  of  Lake  I>embe%  ii 
10"  59'  25"  N.  Ut,  86'  55'  80"  K  long.,  aooording  to  Bruoe'a  obeerva* 
tions.  The  Agows,  who  inhabit  that  district^  woiehip  the  river. 
[Abyssinia.]  The  sources  of  the  Azrek  appear  to  have  been  visited 
by  Father  Paes,  and  perhaps  by  other  missionaries,  long  before  Bruce. 
Alter  a  north  and  north-west  course  of  about  70  miles,  the  An«k,  or 
Abawi,  as  the  Abyssinians  call  it,  enters  the  Lake  Dembea  or  Tsuis 
on  its  south'Westem  side.  This  fine  lake  is  65  miles  in  length  from 
south-east  to  north-west^  aooording  to  Bruce'e  map,  and  «bove  M 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  surface  is  more  than  twioe  tiiat  id 
the  Lake  of  Qeneva.  It  occupies  the  oentre  of  an  elevated  table-land, 
surrounded  by  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  from  which  numerooi 
streams  fall  into  Uie  lake.  The  Blue  River,  issuing  from  the  lake  at 
its  south-east  extremity,  runs  first  to  the  south-east^  fonnin£f  a  lazge 
cascade  at  Alata;  after  which  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  end  then 
turns  to  the  south-west  encompassing  the  provinces  of  Qojam  and 
Damot,  and  leaving  Amhara  proper  on  its  right  or  eeatem  back 
After  receiving  several  affluents  from  the  high  lands  of  Shoa  and  Efaft^ 
it  turns  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  curve  which  twice  intereecte  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  vest  trsot  between  this  branch 
and  that  of  the  White  Nils  is  yet  unexplored;  it  is  nominaUj 
dependant  on  Sennaar,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  D«iika»  the  Shilloks, 
the  Bokki,  and  other  negro  tribes^  who  are  pagans  Continuing 
its  course  in  a  north-north-west  diivction,  towuds  the  low  oonntiy 
of  Sennaar,  the  Asrek,  or  Adit,  ss  it  is  hefs  caUed,  paasee  by  the 
town  of  Sennaar,  which  is  on  its  left  bank,  in  about  13"*  SCK  N.  lat, 
88**  45'  B.  long.  Continuing  to  flow  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Dandar,  Rahat»  and  other 
streams  which  flow  from  the  outer  or  western  side  of  the  highlandi 
which  inclose  the  basin  of  Lake  Dembea.  At  Khartfim  the  White 
and  Blue  Bivers  unite,  the  former  being  the  wider.  After  peseLng 
Halfay  the  united  stream  of  the  Nile  bends  towards  the  north-east, 
passes  by  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  and  on  entering  the  oountiy 
of  Berber  it  reoeives  on  its  eastern  bank  the  Tacazae  or  Atbar%  the 
third  great  confluent  of  the  Nile. 

The  Tacaaie,  perhaps  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  the 
high  mountahis  of  Lasts,  in  about  11*  40'  N.  lat,  89*'  40^  £.  l<mg. 
Its  souross  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Abyasinia,  and 
have  been  visited  of  late  yean  by  Pearoe.  It  flows  for  a  oonaideraUe 
distance  in  a  northern  direction  between  the  range  of  the  Semen 
Mountains  on  the  west  and  those  of  Lasts,  Salowa,  and  Bora  on  the 
east  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Arequa  from  Antelo.  On 
arriving  at  18*  15'  N.  lat  the  Taoaase  turns  to  the  north-west,  forming 
the  boundaiy  between  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  on  its  left,  and  Tigre 
on  its  right  bank.  The  river  has  numerous  rapids,  whi(^  render  it 
fordable  at  most  seasons  of  the  year.  Salt  saw  in  it  enormous 
crocodiles  of  a  gpwenish  colour  and  large  hippopotami  Proceeding 
north-west  through  the  lowlands  of  Waldhuba  and  Walkayt,  about 
14*  50'  N.  kt,  86*  40"  E.  long.,  it  reoeives  on  its  left  bank  the  An^rab, 
which  vises  on  the  north  slope  of  the  highland  of  Dembe&.  It  after- 
wards receives  several  other  streams  which  oome  ftom  the  same 
direction  and  pass  through  the  country  of  Ras^^FeeL  It  then  ineUnss 
more  to  the  north;  and  between  the  parallels  of  16*  and  17*  K.  lat 
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f  Moroo  and  the  Berber  countir, 
and  after  receJTlag  the  Kagiea  on  Its  right  bank,  at  last  entera  tin 
Nile  at  17°  J5'  H.  Ut,  aai  about  34°  5'  E.  long. 

Tha  Nile,  from  the  confliieDce  of  tbe  Tacozia  down  to  its  ontntaci 
Into  tbe  MediteiTaneau,  a  diBtim<:e  of  1200  geogntpbical  miles  meaaured 
along  tha  coutm  of  tho   '  .    •  ■ 
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which  lie  betireeQ  !t  and  the  Red  Sea.  After  flowing  tbrough  Berber 
in  a  uorth-north-weBlera  direction,  a  populous  and  fertile  district,  aad 
full  of  Tillages,  the  Nile  ontora  a  barren  and  dreary  country,  where 
tbe  desert  lands  come  close  to  tbe  river's  edge.  Tbe  rocks  and  stones 
of  tbe  desert  are  genenll;  of  black  granite^  No  verdure  is  to  be 
seen,  except  on  the  margin  of  tha  river.  On  arriving  at  about  19° 
N.  lat  thfl  Nile  tum>  nearly  direct  west,  and  forms  the  large  iRbni  of 
llogratu  The  Nile  below  Mograt  tuma  abruptly  to  tbe  south-west. 
Thi»  is  Inoirn  oa  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  AiriTing  at  the  viltnge 
of  Korti,  18°  N.  laL,  31°  60'  E.  long,  the  river  turns  to  the  west; 
nod  after  ■  course  of  about  30  milee  iu  that  direction,  it  reaumea  ■ 
□orthem  course,  flowing  through  tha  province  of  Dongola.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  land  on  each  bank  through  the  Dongola 
country,  which  is  above  100  miles  in  length,  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles,  beyond  which  is  the  desert.  The  left  or  western  bank  is  tbe 
more  fertile,  the  eastern  bank  being  in  man;  places  sand;  and  bnrren. 
North  of  AtBO,  in  19°  40'  N.  !at.,  the  Nile  eatora  the  province  of  Dor 
Mahass,  in  Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  op  rapid.  Com- 
monly called  the  third  Ciitai-act  by  those  who  ascend  the  river.  After 
■nvcral  windings  the  river  inclines  to  the  north-east;  and  near  2'' 
N.  lat  forma  the  second  cataract,  called  Wady  Haifa,  after  which  _. 
passes  the  splendid  temple  of  Abusamboul,  or  Ipsambul.  Continuing 
Its  northeast  course,  the  Nile  posses  by  Derr,  Dandour,  and  Kalabsheh  ; 
and  at  about  24°  N.  lat.  forms  tbe  last  cataract  t>ctween  granite  rocks 
which  cross  the  river  near  Easouan,  or  Assouan.  Along  this  tract  of 
Lower  Nubia  tbe  valley  of  the  Nile  ia  very  narrow ;  obout  Kalabsheh 
-it  rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularly  during  the  Inundation; 
and  after  it  has  nubeided,  in  February,  according  to  Sir  J,  G.  WHklnson, 
the  stream  rune  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an  hour. 
After  entering  tbe  boundaries  of  Kgypt  the  Nile  flows  through  the 


region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden   times,  the  people  worshipped  tbe 
beneficent  river  as  their  tutelary  god.     [See  Suppleiikht.] 
NILQHERRY  MOUNTAINS,     [HiBOtaiAN.] 
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NIMES,  or  NISME3,  copitol  of  the  French  department  of  Oard, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  tha  right  bank  of  the  Oard,  in 
43°  50'  38"  N.  lai,  4'  21'  8"  E.  long,  30  miles  bj  r;iil«By  N.E.  from 
Montpallisr,  and  bad  49,480  inbabttanbi  In  the  commune  in  1851. 
Ntmes,  the  ancient  Nemafisut,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Strabo 
(p.  186,  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Volcra  AriscomiaoL 
It  aubroitted  to  Rome,  B.a  119,  but  retained  its  own  laws  and  enjoyed 
the  '  Jus  Latii,'  by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  tbe  icdilesliip  or 
qiiieitorahip  in  Nemaiisus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
was  fortified  with  walla  and  gat«a  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  about 
14  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the  downfall  of  tbe  Itoman 
empire  Nlmes  fell  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Visigoths ;  it  wna  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  tbe  8th  century  by  the  Uoora,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  b;  Charles  Martel,  at  wboee  hands  the  town  ■nfi'ared  much. 
Id  the  rebgioua  wars  of  tbe  leth  centuiy  it  was  one  of  tbe  strong- 
holds of  the  Calviaists  :  it  submitted  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  dismantled 
tha  fortifications.  Jn  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  revoIntioD 
(1701)  aud  ou  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  p3I5)  It  was 
the  rcene  of  serious  intestine  troubles,  paliticol  ond  religious. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Fr^ce,  Ntmea  preserves  the  most  striking 
memorials  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  ancient  temple,  now  called 
Maiaoa  Corrde,  whii:h  is  considered  to  be  a  maater-pieoe  of  architecture, 
is  the  beat  preserved  Roman  monument  in  the  city.  Its  ground  plan 
ia  o  rectangle  84  feet  long  by  44  feet  wide;  tbe  interior  length  is 
GZJ  feet ;  the  breadth  and  height  are  3Sj  feet  each.  It  is  surrounded 
b;  30  fluted  Corintbiau  colimins,  so  orranged  as  to  present  II  on  each 
sido,  6  in  tbe  front,  and  as  many  at  tbe  back.  The  comiee  and  frieze 
which  run  all  round  tbe  building,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
are  regarded  as  models  of  architectural  beauty.  The  only  entroace 
to  the  building  is  by  (  door  ia  the  front  under  the  portioo,  tha  ascent 
to  which  is  b;  16  stone  steps.  As  there  were  originally  no  window^ 
It  is  conjectured  that  light  was  obtained  b;  openings  in  the  root 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  structure  was  only  the  sanctuary 
of  a  vast  temple,  the  Walls  of  which  have  been  lately  traced.  The 
age  of  ita  erection  is  unknown,  but  fiom  some  traces  of  an  inscription 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aureliua  and  Lucius 
Verus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  served  as  a  town-ball :  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  canons  of  St  Austin  fitted  it  up  as  a  church :  it  is 
now  completely  restored,  aod  used  as  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
painting  gallery. 

Tbe  amphitheatre,  which  it  near  the  liaison  Carrie,  Is  b  form  an 
AlIipBe,  the  mnjor  axis  of  which,  extending  from  east  to  wes^  ie 
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431|  feet  In  length  and  tbe  minor  axis  S3T)  feet,  including  tbe  thick- 
nets  of  the  walls.  The  iuclosiug  structure  consiata  of  a  l<nrsr  and  an 
upper  story,  osob  pierced  by  BO  araides  ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
■n  attic,  the  summit  of  which  is  70i  feet  high.  The  lower  op  ground 
story  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan  column*. 
Tbe  attic  shows  the  holes  destined  to  receive  the  posts  on  whioh  was 
stretched  tho  awning  that  covered  the  ampbitbeatra  The  rows  of 
Boats  were  24  in  number.  There  were  four  principal  entrances,  one 
facing  each  cardinal  point.  Tha  arapbitbeotra  was  capable  of  holding 
24,000  spectator*.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  without  eemeut. 
The  stones  were  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  iinmonae  size.  The  builJing  slauds  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  open  space,  and  with  the  eicoptioa  of  tbe  seats  may  bo  said  to 
be  in  almoat  a  perfect  state.  The  arena  is  now  used  for  bull-ooursmg 
aod  for  wrestling  motches. 

The  edifice  called  Temple  de  Dkne,  but  which  was  b  reality  ft 
hydraulic  ediSce  connected  with  tbe  adjacent  baths,  is  a  mere  ruin. 
Tho  interior  still  exhibits  some  remains  of  a  flna  vaulted  roof  and  of 
the  niches  and  columns  which  once  adorned  it  The  baths  nnd  the 
fountain  which  supplied  tliem  have  disappeared,  but  their  plan  has 
'■"•-  *"■'■"''  ■  "  fouuUin  erected  under  Louis  IIV.  disflgurea  tho  site, 
hi,!.  /„..„.„:.,  j„  conveyed  by  a  canal  round  one  of  tbe 
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{ublic  gardens  of  tha  town,  and  the  place  of  tbe  baths  Is  occupied 
y  statues  and   groups    in  marble,   of   modern  dale   and   inferior 


. — „_„„   „„  erected   iu   June,  1851.     ju 

tho  centre  of  an  octagonal  boaln  on  an  8-aided  pedostai  stands  the 
perHonifloation  of  the  city  crowned  with  a  temple,  which  seems  to  be 
a  model  of  the  Moison  Carrde;  ou  the  four  contreforts  of  the  pedestal 
are  four  figures  of  river-goda.  The  sculptures  are  of  Carrovo  marble; 
the  boaina  ond  body  of  the  fouutAia  of  stone.  The  baaius  are  8  feet 
high,  and  tha  diameter  of  the  basin  in  which  the  whole  standi  is 
33  feet. 

The  Tour-niogne,  supposed  to  be  a  Ormso-Celtic  mausoleum  and  the 
oldest  monument  of  antiquity  in  Hlmes,  ia  a  tower  which  originally 
consisted  of  aevaral  stories  diminishing  in  circumterenca  aod  differing 
in  form  as  they  rose  from  the  lowest.  The  ruin  now  presents  a  lower 
story  of  heptagonal  form,  321  feet  in  circumference,  and  an  upper 
story,  which  is  octngonaL  The  original  height  of  the  structure  was 
124  feet,  but  what  now  remains  of  it  U  only  78J  feet  high.  It  stands 
on  an  elevation,  and  i?  joiued  to  the  ancient  walls  of  tha  town. 

There  are  two  Roman  gates.  One  of  them,  called  Porta  d'ADgusle, 
was  discovered  la  1791,  on  polling  down  some  romparts  erected  in 
the  12th  century.  This  gate  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and 
has  two  largo  arches  ia  the  middle,  and  two  tmaller  arches,  one  on 
each  side.  It  bears  on  inscription,  showing  that  tbe  gates  aud  wails 
were  the  gift  of  Augustus  Csciar  to  the  colony  of  Nemausus. 

Resides  these  remains  Ntmea  has  a  vaat  number  of  inscriptions, 
monumental  and  other,  aod  one  or  two  fine  mosaic  pavements.  In 
the  neighbourbood  there  is  a  Roman  bridge. 

Nlmes  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  at  tha  foot  of  hills  Covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive  garcleua.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  bos 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streeta  ;  it  ia  surrounded  by  boulevarda, 
wliioh  occupy  tho  site  of  the  ancient  rampoiis,  and  separate  it  from 
itfl  suburbs,  which  st  least  equal  it  m  extent,  and  bave  straight,  wide 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built  Of  tbe  public  edifioaa  the  moat 
remarkable  are  the  court-hou'S,  tbe  farmer  citadel  which  ia  now  used 
OS  a  central  prison,  the  hospital,  tbe  theatre,  the  oathedral,  and  tho 
college  church.  The  cathedral  coutains  some  interesting  monument^ 
omoug  others  the  tomb  of  Fliohier;  its  povement  is  168  feet  above  th» 
level  of  the  sea. 
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1<  lines  baa  long  t>eeii  an  important  manulocturing  town.  Ita  im- 
portance has  been  lately  on  ^e  increaae  in  oonaequenoe  of  ita  being 
the  centra  from  which  the  railways  diverge  that  connect  the  town 
with  Alaifl,  If ontpellier,  Cette,  Aries,  Avignon,  and  Marseille.    The 

Principal  manafactnres  are  fancy  silk  goods,  silk  stockiDgs  and  caps, 
osiery  of  idl  kinds,  velvet,  small  wares,  printed  cottons,  shawls,  hand- 
kerchiefs, chintzes,  io.  There  are  several  dye-houses,  potteries,  brandy- 
distilleries,  yinegar-works,  and  tan-yards ;  and  the  town  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  raw  silks  of  the  surrounding  district  Nlmes  carries  on 
considerable  trade  in  these  productions ;  and  in  wine,  spices,  drugs, 
oleaginous  seeds,  medicinal  plants,  and  dye-stuffd. 

Nlmes  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of  Oard. 
It  has  a  High  Court,  whidi  has  jurisdiction  over  Uie  departments  of 
Ard^he,  Qard,  Loz^re,  and  Vaucluse ;  there  are  also  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  exchange, 
a  council  of  prud'bommes,  a  theological  college,  an  endowed  college^ 
a  school  of  design,  a  botanical  garden,  several  cabinets  of  antiquities, 
and  a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes.  By  recent  legislation  of  the 
French  empire  the  Uuiversity-Academy  of  Nlmes  has  with  some  others 
been  suppressed,  and  the  department  of  Qard  is  now  placed  within 
the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Montpellier. 

NINEVEH,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus,  the  capital 
of  the  As^rian  empire,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Mosul.  The 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  yery 
large  aod  populous  city.-  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  " an  exceeding  great 
city  of  three  days'  journey'  (Jon.,  iiL  3),  and  states  that  there  were 
more  than  120,000  persons  in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from 
their  left  (iv.  11).  Rosenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose  this 
to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children  under  the  age  of  three 
or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  the  entire  population  at  two 
millions.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon  (xvi.  737) ;  but 
if  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Diodorus  (ii.  8), 
who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  circumference,  it  must  have  been 
about  the  same  size  as  Babylon.  (Herod.,  L  178.)  The  walls  of 
Nineveh  are  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them  abreast  Upon  the  wall  stood 
1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  as 
to  be  deemed  impregnable.    (Diod.,  ii.  8 ;  Nahum,  chap.  iL) 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  founded  by  a  king  of 
the  same  name ;  but  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  only  stated  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Gen.,  x.  11.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
(2  Kings,  xix.  36 ,  Isniah,  xxxvii  87 ;  Strabo,  il,  p.  84 ;  xvl,  p.  787), 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ;  whence 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven 
(iiL  16).    But  as  in  the  case  of  most  large  and  wealthy  cities,  the 

freatest  corruption  and  licentiousness  prevailed,  on  account  of  which 
Tahum  and  Zephaniah  (iL  IS)  foretold  its  destruction. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  in  the  8th 
century  B.C.,  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  under  Arbaces,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  river  demolishing  part  of  the  wall ;  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed.  (Diod.,  iL  26-28.)  But  it  appears  to  have 
still  existed  as  the  capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  B.o.  625,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares.  (Herod.,  L  106.)  Strabo 
says  that  it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  by  the  Medes  (xvL,  p.  787) ;  and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
town  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Gaugamela^  he  must  have  been  very 
near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Until  the  recent  discoveries  of  M.  Botta  and  Dr.  Layard  the  site  of 
Nineveh  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  According  to  Abulfaraj  and 
the  general  testimony  of  Oriental  tradition,  most  modem  writers 
supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Nunia,  or  Nebbl  Tunus.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nineyeh  present 
the  appearance  of  a  range  of  hills ;  but  from  all  these  hills  laige  stones, 
fi'equently  with  bitumen  adhering  to  them,  are  constantly  dug  out  in 
great  numbers.  The  bridge  over  the  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have 
been  entirely  built  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which, 
he  adds,  is  an  inexhaustible  resource.  On  the  largest  of  these  hills  or 
mounds  there  is  a  mosque,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
Jonah.  The  walls  and  ditches  which  surrounded  part  of  the  city 
m:iy  still  be  traced  very  clearly  in  many  parts.  It  was  also  Rich's 
opinion  that  the  part  inclosed  by  these  walls  (four  miles  lonff  by  two 
miles  broad)  formed  only  "a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably  either  the 
citadel  or  royal  predncts,  or  perhaps  both,  as  the  practice  of  fortify- 
ing the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  There 
are  veiy  few  traces  of  ruins  outside  these  walls;   but  they  may 

Srobably  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  since 
;ich  reUtes  that  people  digging  for  stones  in  a  plaoe  outside  the  in- 
doBure,  found  huge  stones  laid  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar. 
M.  Botta,  consul  of  France  at  Mosul,  led  the  way  to  settling  the 

Suestion  about  the  site  of  Nineveh  by  making  excavations  in  1848, 
[e  began  with  some  operations  in  the  indosure  on  tiie  river,  just 
alloded  to.  He  found  only  some  bricks  and  fragments  of  no  vflJue. 
Meaniinid  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  environs,  seeing  the  consul  engaged 


in  these  researches,  brought  him  bncks  with  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquities,  which  induced  him  to  send  his  workmen  to 
the  village  of  Khorsabad,  distant  about  five  hours  N.E.  fh>m  M(»ul, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehauser.  M.  Botta's  researches  in  this  place 
proved  more  successful.  Commencing  his  excavations  in  a  small 
mound,  his  workmen  soon  came  upon  a  building  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  style  of  the  sculptures  with  whidi  it  is  adorned,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  palace.  "The  figures,"  says 
M.  Botta,  "  though  rather  stLBT,  are  well  designed,  tiie  attitudes  admi- 
rable, the  muscles  strongly  marked,  and  the  hands,  feet,  and  ornaments 
very  carefully  executed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  building  bas  been 
destroyed  by  fire  [the  slabs  had  the  appearance  of  gypsum,  or  alabaster]; 
on  the  ground  were  found  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  some  remains  of 
burnt  beams."  Some  of  the  slabs  had  on  the  back  also  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries  were  two 
colossal  statues  of  bulls,  15  feet  high,  with  human  heads,  and  between 
th?m  a  passage  7}  feet  wide,  forming  a  portal  of  a  striking  character 
and  of  great  magnificence.  These  bulls  were  winged ;  they  are  not 
properly  statues,  but  in  high  relief.  They  have  five  legs,  so  con- 
trived that  from  whatever  side  you  look  at  them,  one  leg  being  hid 
by  another,  four  legs  are  always  to  be  seen.  On  each  of  the  walls  of 
the  passage  to  which  this  is  the  entrance  there  is  a  figure  with  the 
hei^d  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  the  hair  is  regularly  braided ;  on  the  bead  is  a 
sort  of  cup  which  comes  down  to  the  Moulder.  The  figure  has  a 
necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  and  wears  a  short  tunic  with  a  fringe 
girdle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  M.  Botta  afberwardd 
found  a  similar  portal.  M.  Botta  resolved  to  send  two  of  these  bulls 
to  Paris ;  but  unfortunately  the  excavations  made  by  the  workmen 
deprived  the  calcined  limestone  of  its  only  support,  and  very  soon 
after  their  discovery  these  long  buried  architectural  ornaments  and 
historical  records  fell  in  pieces.  Many  sculptures  however,  and  inscrip- 
tions, were  sent  to  France,  where  they  form  an  Assyrian  museum. 
Drawings  were  made  of  most  of  the  sculptures  by  M.  Flandin,  a  French 
artist  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  In  these  drawings  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  religion,  the  art  of  war,  the  costumes,  and  the  instm- 
ments  of  the  people  who  built  the  palace,  are  delineated  in  faithful 
copies  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The  principal  figure  in  most  of  them  is  a 
sovereign,  king,  or  hero ;  on  his  head  he  wean  the  tiara,  his  fore- 
head is  low  and  prominent,  his  eyebrows  thick ;  his  hair  and  beard 
fall  straight  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  terminaUng  in  large  ringlets. 
The  dress,  which  appears  to  have  been  extremely  magnificent,  consists 
of  a  richly-embroidered  tunic,  and  an  upper  garment  resembling  tho 
surplice  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  This  figure  appears,  sometimes 
en^^tged  in  combat^  driving  his  enemies  before  him;  sometimes  seated 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  sometimes  in  a  solemn  procession,  guiding 
a  chariot  with  four  horses  abreast  Among  the  many  figures  of  com- 
batants there  is  frequently  a  shield-bearer,  under  whose  protection 
another  warrior  draws  his  bow  or  poises  his  lance.  M.  Victor  Place 
has  continued  the  French  researches  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  seve- 
ral antiquities,  including  the  monumental  gates  of  the  city,  four 
gigantic  bulls,  several  baa-reliefs,  many  utensils  of  earthenware,  copper, 
and  iron,  and  a  number  of  yery  ancient  statues,  are  now  (Feb.  1855} 
on  their  way  to  France. 

Since  M.  Botta's  first  discoveries  were  mode  known  to  Europe  still 
greater  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Nineveh  have  been  made  bj 
Dr.  Layard,  who  spent  much  time  in  making  excavations  in  the  great 
indosure  near  the  Tigris,  before  mentioned.  Here,  in  tho  Mound  of 
Nimroud,  he  discovered  the  andent  palace  of  the  great  Asaynan 
monarohs ;  brought  to  light  those  oolossal  human-headed  bulla,  the 
kings,  warriors,  priests,  and  winged  messengers,  which  form  subjecU 
of  astonishment  to  visitors  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  gave  to 
learned  eyes  to  read  from  long  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  pompoui 
but  interesting  catalogue  of  Assyrian  triumphs  in  war  or  in  archi- 
tecture. In  a  word,  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard,  which  form  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  volumes  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
have  shed  light  upon  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  history,  and  laid 
bare  before  us  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of  a  people  of  whom  pre- 
viously little  more  was  known  than  the  name.  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  and  other  distinguished  British  and  continental 
scholars,  have  made  great  progress  in  interpreting  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  An  account  oi  what  they  have  done  is  given  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  vols,  xli.,  xiv.,  &a  Of  the  sculptures 
now  in  the  British  Museum  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given 
in  the  Arts  and  Soienobs  Drvisioir. 

(Letirei  de  M,  Botta,  wr  let  J)ic<moerte$  d  Khorsabad,  Paris,  1815 ; 
Niebuhr,  Traveta;  llich,  NarrfUivt  of  a  JUHdenc€  in  Koorditt€Kn; 
Layard,  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Bqbplon,) 

NINIANS,  ST.    [Stiblinqshirs.] 

NIO,  lOS,  one  of  the  Oyclades,  situated  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Naxos,  and  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Uliera  or  Santorini  It  is  aboat 
9  miles  in  length,  and  5  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards 
the  middle  of  the  island.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rocky  or 
barren  as  most  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  The  island  produces  some 
com  (but  not  enough  for  the  consumption),  which  is  of  good  quality, 
cotton,  oil,  honey,  and  wine;  but  it  is  deficient  in  fruit  and  other 
trees.  The  population  is  about  8700.  The  town,  called  also  Nio^ 
is  built  on  ahiU  on  the  western  ooast^  above  a  bay  in  whioh  tJiere  v 
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good  ftncborage  and  ft  fine  spring  of  water  iwuiiig  ont  doBe  to  the  shores 
On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good  harbour,  ^dled  ManganorL 

Nio  was  called  los  by  the  ancient  Qreeks,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  having  been  coloniBed  by  the  lonians,  before  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  it  was  called  Phoenicia, 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  on  the  island,  but  which  hare  long 
since  disappeared,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Delos  and  other  places, 
where  the  palm-tree  was  also  found  in  ancient  times.  (Spon; 
Tavemier.) 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausaniaa  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer  being  at 
los,  which  was  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  his  mother;  and  the  au&or 
of  the  '  Life  of  Homer'  (attributed  to  Herodotus)  reports  the  epitaph 
of  the  poetw  los  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Qreece^  and  is 
included  in  the  nome  of  the  Cydades. 

NION,  or  NYON.     [Vadd,  Canton.] 

KI0N8,  or  NYONa    [Db6mjs.] 

NIORT,  ihe  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Deuz-S^vres, 
is  situated  on  the  Sdvre-Niortaise,  in  46»  19'  28"  N.  lat,  0"  27'  49" 
W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  225  miles  S.W.  from  Paris,  96  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  17,562  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in 
1851.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well  cultivated  district^ 
and  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  wretched-looking  towns  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  it  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The 
town-hall  is  a  veiy  ancient  building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of 
Quienne,  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  There  are  two  churches — 
one  of  them,  called  Notre-Dame,  is  an  ancient  gothic  building,  with  a 
fine  spire  raised  by  the  English,  and  246  feet  high ;  cavalry  bairacks ; 
and  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has 
two  good  squares,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade  near  the  barracks. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  chamois  and  other  leather,  gloves,  shoes, 
woollen-  and  cotton-yam,  druggets  and  other  woollens,  saddles,  braces, 
horn  combs,  paper,  nltpetre,  and  confection  of  angeliciL  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  staves,  timber,  com,  flour,  wool,  and  hair. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  Sdvre  commences  at  Niort^  There  are  in 
the  town  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  council  of 
pmd'hommes,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

NIPON.    [Japan.] 

NISCHNEI-  or  NIJNI-NOVGOROD,  or  NISCHEaOROD  (Lower 
Novgorod),  a  government  of  great  Russia,  is  situated  between  54°  and 
57'*  N.  lat,  iV  45'  and  46°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kostroma, 
N.E.  by  Wiatka,  £.  by  Casan,  aE.  by  Simbirsk,  S.  by  Perm,  aW.  by 
Tambov,  and  W.  by  Wladimir.  The  area  is  18,557  square  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1846  amounted  to  1,178,200. 

The  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high 
lands  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  smsll  elevaUons.  There  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  forest,  but  only  few  swamps.  The  soil  con- 
sists in  a  great  measure  of  sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould ;  here 
and  there  clay  is  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.  The  hiUs, 
none  of  which  is  more  than  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  generally  consist  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  and  oocasion- 
ally  of  sandstone :  they  are  all  covered  with  forests.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  the  government  from  Kostroma,  and 
flows  thence  to  Casan  in  a  semicircular  bend.  This  great  river,  in  its 
course  through  the  government,  receives  the  following  rivers : — The 
Oka,  which,  rising  in  Orel,  flows  through  that  government,  and  those 
of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Riasan,  Moskwa,  and  Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course 
of  840  miles  through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Russia,  falls  into  the 
Volga  near  the  city  of  Nischnei-Novgorod ;  and  then  the  Kulma,  the 
Kirsenez,  the  Sura  (a  rapid  river  navigable  only  in  the  spring),  the 
Werluga,  and  the  Alatyr.  There  are  few  lakes,  and  none  of  them  are 
large.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  Wladimir;  there  is  not  so  much 
moisture,  and  spring  and  autumn  are  not  so  variable.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  long  lived,  and  the  number  of  births  is  often  ueai'ly  double 
that  of  deaths. 

Nischnei-Novgorod  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  grow  rye,  buck-wheat, 
millet,  peas  and  beans,  large  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  and  hops ;  and 
abundance  of  common  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  forests  are  very 
productive;  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber,  espeoiaUy  oak-  and  lime-trees.  The  pine,  the  fir,  the 
beech,  and  the  alder  are  found  in  all  the  forests.  The  oaks  however 
have  been  very  much  thinned ;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  forests  has 
led  to  the  moet  extravagant  waste.  The  undefined  privileges  of  the 
distilleries,  the  potash  manufactures^  and  the  glass-  and  iron-works, 
are  an  obstacle  to  anything  like  system  in  the  management  of  the 
forests.  The  breediog  of  cattle,  though  subservient  to  agriculture,  is 
very  carefully  attended  to.  The  best  horses  of  the  Russian  breed  are 
found  in  this  province,  where  the  government  and  many  private  persons 
have  studs.  The  homed  cattle  are  handsome  and  of  a  large  size. 
Sheep  and  hogs  are  of  the  common  breed.  Some  poultry,  especially 
geese,  abound ;  bees  also  are  common.  The  principal  fish  in  the  riven 
are  the  bleak,  the  isinglass-fish,  and  the  caviare-stuigeon,  of  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  home  consumption. 

Of  all  the  governments  of  Russia,  Moscow  and  Wladimir  not 
excepted,  Nischnei-Novgorod  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the 
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most  generally  engaged  in  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  though  the 
province  has  comparatively  few  manufactories  on  an  extensive  scale. 
But  most  of  the  villages  are  frill  of  artisans  and  little  manufacturers 
of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  belonging  to  a  manufactory,  yet  make 
a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  articles.  There  are  also  in  the 
country  many  who  cany  on  some  business  on  a  laige  scale,  though  ii 
IB  considered  as  only  a  secondary  employment;  so  that  weaving  mats, 
making  potashes,  spinning  yam,  weaving  linen,  and  making  earthen- 
ware, are  common  all  over  the  country.  The  few  large  establishments 
manufacture  woollen-doth,  leather  of  various  kinds^  Imen,  Russia-duck, 
cordage,  soap,  candles,  iron,  steel,  and  glass  wares. 

The  exports  of  the  provinoe  consist  of  com,  flour,  hemp,  flax,  yam, 
coarse  linen,  cordage,  bass-mats,  leather,  carved  and  turned  wooden 
wares,  oak-timber,  potashes,  cooper^s  work,  iron-wire,  hardware,  glass, 
cloth,  horses,  and  some  other  trifling  articles,  which  amply  suffice  to 
counterbalance  the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  bar-iron,  salt,  brandy, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactures. 

The  population  consists  of  Russians,  the  most  numerous  race; 
Tschuvasches,  Mordwins,  Tscheremesses,  and  some  Tartars.  The 
Tschuvasches,  Mordwins,  and  Tscheremesses  are  of  Finnish  origin. 
The  Greek  Church  predominates,  and  is  under  the  bishop  of  Nischnei- 
Novgorod.  The  Mordwins  and  Tscheremesses  are  most  of  them 
baptised,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Tschuvasches,  but  a  great  portion  of 
the  latter  are  still  heathens.  They  do  not  worship  their  gods  in 
temples,  but  in  consecrated  places  in  the  open  air,  which  they  call 
Keremet,  or  Irsan,  and  which  are  chiefly  in  groves  and  forests.  They 
have  a  supreme  god,  whom  they  call  Thor,  and  whom,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  gods,  they  worship  as  an  invisible  being;  they  offer  sacrifices 
to  him,  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
have  priests  and  conjurors,  whom  they  call  Jimia  and  Jomme. 

The  capital  of  the  government  is  dso  called  NUchnei-Novgorod, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  articia  Among  the  other  towns 
in  this  govemment  are— ilrsanuM,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufactures 
of  silk,  leather,  silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  oonsiderable  trade  in  linen, 
sail-doth,  and  shoes ;  Podachiiaki^  5500  inhabitants,  with  an  imperial 
stud ;  Pawleno-Selo,  on  the  Oka,  6600  inhabitants ;  Baiachnii,  4500 
inhabitants;  Muraschkina,  7000  inhabitants;  and  several  other 
thriving  towna. 

NIS(^HNBI-NOVQOROD,the  capital  of  the  govemmentof  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  is  situated  in  56*"  19'  43"  N.  lat,  44<>  0'  58"  E.  long.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  has  ordinarily  only  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  but  at  the  time  of  its  great  fair  this  number  is 
swelled  to  nearly  800,000.  The  city  is  built  in  the  fork  between  the 
right  banks  of  Uie  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  consists  of  three  parts : — 
1.  The  fortified  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  better  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  which  has  five  square 
and  two  round  towers  and  two  gates.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  three 
handsome  streets,  which  converge  upon  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Kremlin,  or  fortress,  that  crowns  ihe  hill  and  overhangs  the  Volga. 
In  this  fortress  are  the  two  cathedrals  dedicated  to  St  Michael  and 
to  the  Transfiguration,  the  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  some  other 
public  buildings,  and  an  obelisk  of  granite  46  feet  high,  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pojarsky.  A  beautiful  terrace  on  the  side  towards  the 
Volga  affords  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  noble  rivers  pursuing 
their  course  through  a  vast  plain  of  com  and  forest  lands.  2.  The 
dty  itself  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  above  the  Volga,  which 
is  pretty  well  built  in  the  Russian  fashion :  the  streets  indeed  are 
narrow,  but  there  is  a  large  open  market-place  and  a  fine  quay.  3.  A 
large  suburb  is  built  along  the  face  and  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka. 

This  dty  is  the  residence  of  the  militarr  governors  of  Perm  and 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  of  the  civil  governor  of  the  latter,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  various  public  offices.  The  public  buildings 
and  institutions  are : — 42  churches,  of  which  80  are  of  stone,  3  con- 
vents, a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools, 
and  a  very  fine  stone  bazaar.  Some  of  the  churches  are  of  great  size 
and  beauty.  The  domes  and  steeples  of  the  numerous  churches  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  much  more  considerable  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants carry  on  various  manufactures  of  cordsge,  leather,  coarse  lace, 
doth,  copper  and  iron  artides,  soap,  and  candles,  and  there  are  many 
malt-kilos,  breweries,  and  tanneries. 

The  great  annuel  fair  of  this  part  of  Russia  was  originally  hdd  in 
Kazan,  the  Tartar  capital ;  it  was  transferred  in  1648  to  Makarieff, 
about  50  miles  below  Nijni,  and  its  duration  limited  to  five  days. 
New  regulations  were  promulgated  in  1679, 1680, 1681,  and  1C91,  by 
the  last  of  which  every  facility  was  granted  to  foreigners.  In  1750 
the  fair  had  become  so  considerable,  that  the  govemment  built  a  vast 
bazaar  of  wood,  containing  800  shops ;  but  the  quantity  of  goods 
brought  from  Europe  and  Asia  incresMd  every  year  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  old  bazaar  could  not  contain  half  of  them,  and  in  1809  the 
emperor  Alexander  ordered  a  new  building  to  be  erected,  which 
contained  1400  shops.  But  even  this  bazaar  was  soon  insufficient,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  goods  were  placed  under  Hheds,  the  number  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  increase  every  year,  till  they  at  length 
amoimted  to  1800,  the  rent  of  which  and  that  of  the  shops  in  the 
bazaar  produced  annually  120,000  rubles. 

The  govemment  had  devoted  a  sum  of  600,000  mbles  to  the  erection 
of  this  building,  which  was  scarcely  completed  when  it  was  totally 
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destroyed  by  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  18th  of  August  1816.  The  emperor 
Alexander  transferred  the  fair  in  the  following  year  to  Nischnei-NoT- 
gorod,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that  immense  system  of  inland 
navigatioQ  whioh  covers  Bussia  as  if  with  a  net^  and  affords  a  oom- 
munication  from  this  point  with  the  two  capitals,  with  the  White  Se% 
the  Qulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Caspian.  A  low  flat  peniosula,  formed 
by  the  left  banks  of  the  Oka  and  the  Vol^,  and  lAke  Mestcherskoe, 
which  has  a  communication  with  the  Vol^  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  bazaar.  It  was  necessary 
first  of  all  to  raise  the  ground,  which  was  inundated  oTeiy  spring  by 
the  Volga :  to  procure  earth  for  this  purpose,  and  likewise  to  fieunlitate 
the  movement  of  the  boats,  a  broad  canal,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
was  dug,  the  two  extremities  of  whioh  join  the  Oka,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  communicates  by  means  of  liske  Mestcherskoe  with  the 
Volga. 

On  the  plateau  inclosed  by  this  canal  there  is  now  a  whole  town 
of  stone  magazines,  built  in  the  form  of  a  laige  oblong  parallelogram, 
surrounded  with  shops,  before  an  edifice  adorned  wiUi  three  rows  of 
columns,  which  is  the  hotel  of  the  governor,  in  which  the  local 
authorities  reside  during  the  fair :  a  long  wide  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Olca  joins  the  busy  place  to  the  city.  Forty-eight  blocks  of  build- 
ings, separated  by  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles^ 
extend  behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is  about 
2524,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in  which  the  merchant 
may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are  roofed  with  iron,  and  the  cover* 
ings  of  the  open  galleries  which  run  along  all  the  facades  are  likewise 
of  iron,  and  supported  by  8000  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  A  very  broad 
street,  passing  through  tiie  centre  of  this  commercial  town,  terminates 
in  a  church  built  in  a  rich  and  noble  style.  A  little  before  the  church, 
in  two  transverse  ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops, 
the  fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  tumed-up  roofs,  surmounted 
with  flags  and  long  streamers  whidi  are  moved  by  every  breath  of  air, 
give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of  these  immense  edifices.  On  the 
same  line,  beyond  the  canal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  church, 
and  on  the  east  a  mosque.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  canal  round  the  abdve-mentioned  mosque  is  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  wooden  booths,  in  whioh  are  deposited  goods  less  Uable 
to  spoil,  such  as  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c  There  too  are  the  theatre 
and  the  numerous  tents  of  the  Tartar  restaurateurs.  An  island  in  the 
Oka,  between  the  town  and  the  fair,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 
On  each  side  of  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oka,  which  is  as  wide 
as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  along  the  Volga,  at  Uie  mouth  of  the 
former  river,  the  waters  are  covered  for  above  a  mile  with  boats  and 
barges  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  used  in  conveying  goods  to  the  shops  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals.  Above  40,000  persons  of  various 
races  and  languages  from  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  navigate 
these  vessels,  and  altogether  above  250,000  persons,  mostly  of  the  male 
sex,  are  here  congregated  for  business. 

All  this  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses,  the 
erection  of  which  cost  11,000,000  rubles,  presents  for  ten  months  in. 
the  year  the  silence  of  a  desert ;  but  scaroely  is  the  flag  announciug 
the  commencement  of  the  fair  hoisted  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  all 
the  streets  and  warehouses  are  filled  with  a  countless  multitude  who 
have  flocked  hither  from  the  two  Russian  capitals,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian,  from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand  and 
Tacshkend,  from  Asia  Mmor,  from  the  mountains  of  Turkistan  and 
tho  frontiers  of  China,  from  wistem  Europe,  and  even  from  America 
and  Australia.  All  these  magazines  and  booths  are  filled  with  the 
produce  of  the  most  diverse  countnes,  and  thousands  of  boats  are 
employed  in  landing  the  goods,  or  in  taking  them  on  board  to  convey 
them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
empire.  Other  goods,  such  as  wooden  wares^  are  piled  up  even  in  the 
open  country,  and  farther  on  are  long  lines  of  carts  with  their  horses, 
which  serve  both  as  magazines,  and  lodgings  for  the  country-people. 

The  total  values  of  the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale  at  this  fair  in 
1837  amounted  to  6,512,808^  sterling;  in  1840  to  7,488,619^ ;  and  in 
1842  to  7,458,4212.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  1840  was 
6,794,897/.,  including  4,248,9452.  worth  of  Russian  merdiandise.  In 
1842  goods  were  sold  for  6,087,3792.,  of  which  4,460,8712.  worth  was 
Russian  manufSsoture  and  produce.  The  number  of  shops  and  maga- 
zines lot  in  1842  exceeded  4800. 

The  various  products  exposed  for  sale  at  the  Me  of  Nischnei 
comprise  cotton  manufactures^  woollen  cloths;  hempen  and  flaxen 
textures;  aUks;  furs ;  leather  and  worked  skins ;  washed  rags ;  produce 
of  the  mines  and  foundries,  iron,  oopper,  and  metal  goods ;  porcelain, 
earthenware,  mirrors,  and  glass;  dried  fish,  caviare,  train  oil,  and 
isinglsss;  com  and  flour;  Russian  wines,  brandy,  mead,  &c;  refined 
sugars  from  St.  Petersbui^  and  Archangel  Miscellaneous  goods — such 
as  potashes,  soap,  toblicco,  paper,  feathers,  hogs'  bristles,  horses'  tails, 
bides,  skins,  timber,  Russian  and  Tartar  horses,  &a ;  coffee,  indigo, 
coohineal,  other  drugs  and  foreign  wines.  Of  Asiatic  produce  the 
most  important  artiold  is  tea,  imported  from  China  by  way  of  Eiachta, 
of  which  46,000  chests  were  imported  in  1842 ;  6000  boxes  of  tea 
preesed  in  cakes;  Chinese  silks,  cottons,  colours,  playthings;  Bokhara 
cotton,  raw,  spun,  and  woven;  shawl-pieces,  turquoises,  furs,  Ac.; 
Cashmere  wool,  Persian  carpets,  ra^  silks,  &c.  Steamers  ply  on  the 
Volga  up  to  Tver  and  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  also  up  the 
Kama  to  the  government  of  Perm,  so  that  great  facilities  exist  for 


conveyance  of  goods  to  Nischnei  over  and  above  the  oommon  river 
and  canal  traffic  in  which  it  participates.  Except  during  the  tames  of 
the  fair  Nischnei  is  a  dull  uninterasting  place. 

NISHAPOOR.    [PiBsiA.] 

NISIBIN,  or  NISIBIS.    [MiESOFOTaiciA.] 

NISSA,  or  NISCH,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  the  rendenoe  of  a 
pasha,  is  situated  in  a  fine  open  plain  on  the  Nissava,  a  feeder  of  the 
Morava,  near  the  frontier  of  Servia,  60  nules  S.S.W.  from  Widden, 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  (4000  Mohammedans  and  6000 
Christians).  Nissa  occupies  the  site  of  NaEssoe,  the  birthplace  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great;  but  nothing  remains  of  its  anoient  glory.    The  town  a 
modem,  and  hj  no  means  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  the  principal 
building  is  the  Konak,  or  palace  of  the  naah^  The  defensive  works  round 
the  Turkish  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  consist  of  well-built 
ramparts  of  great  extent,  with  wattled  parapets  and  a  dry  ditch.    The 
bazaar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nissava  is  surrounded  by  a  trench  and 
palisades.    The  Christian  quarter,  which  is  the  lai^gest  part  of  the 
town,  lies  beyond  the  bazaar,  and  is  open  to  the  plain.     Ni^sa  is 
now  the  chief  town  of  the  psshalic  of  Sophia;  it  is  called  Nisch  by  the 
Turks.     It  is  the  residence  of  a  Oreek  bishop,  and  has  famous 
thermal  springs     As  it  is  the  key   to  military  communications 
between  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
are  mounted  with  a  considerable  number  of  guns  of  large  calibre,  and 
in  good  order.    The  plain  of  Nissa  lying  between  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Tesovitch  and  the  little  Balkan,  two  ramifications  of  the  Hsemus,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well-Ulled  districts  in  Bulgaria. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  the  Sultan  Amurath  I.  in 
1389  on  the  march  to  the  battle  of  Kossova.    A  couple  of  miles  above 
Nissa  on  the  road  to  Sophia^  the  aite  of  an  action  Iwtween  the  Turki 
and  Serbs  in  the  same  year  is  marked  by  a  tower  of  skulls,  which  ia 
more  terrible  in  name  than  in  reality.    It  was  oonstruotcxi  of  stone 
and  lime^  but  externally  heads  were  imbedded  in  the  mortar.     Very 
few  skulls  now  remain,  the  Christians  having  in  the  course  of  tima 
removed  almost  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  interment,  but  theii 
places  are  mariLod  by  rows  of  round  holes.   The  tower  is  1 0  feet  square, 
15  fidet  high,  covered  with  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  has  neither  door  nor 
window  in  it.    The  interior  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  retreat  of  snakes 
and  Uzards.    The  Austrians  took  Nissa  in  1737. 

NITH,  NITHSDALE.    [DuxFBiEasHiBE.] 

NIVELLE.    [Brabaht,  South.] 

NIVERNAIS,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided 
before  the  first  revolution.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Orl^aoois  and 
the  district  of  Auxerrois  in  Bourgogne ;  K  by  Bouigogne ;  S.  by  Bout- 
bonnois ;  and  W.  by  Berri. 

It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modem  department  of 
NiiVBB.    In  feudal  times  it  constituted  the  county  of  Neren. 

NIZZA.    [AcQUi;  Nice.] 

NOACOTE.    [Nbpauu] 

NOBBER.    [Meath.] 

NOCE'RA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  a  town  on  the  aouth-eastem  bord«  of 
Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  now  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Piincipato  Citra,  is  aituated  in  a  valley  near  the  Samo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  San  Angtio  ridge,  which  traverses  Uie  peninsuk 
of  Sorrento,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Sidemo.  It  is  an 
open  straggling  town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bishop'^ 
see,  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  clerical  seminsiy,  and  tne 
barracks  for  cavalry.  Tho  walls  and  castle  of  the  old  town,  which 
'was  deserted  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  are  on 'the  hill  abov& 
About  a  mile  from  Nocera,  on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  is  a  circular 
church,  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  for  an  ancient  temple,  but 
it  evidently  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  A  double  row 
of  marble  columns,  disposed  in  a  circular  range,  support  the  roof 
upon  arches.    Nocera  is  joined  to  Naples  by  railway. 

Nocera  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal  (livy,  xxiu.  15),  after  whose 
departure  for  Luoania  the  dispersed  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Romans  in  Atella,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  having  been 
transferred  to  Calatia  (xxviiL  8).  The  town  of  Nocera  was  however 
rebuilt  and  became  a  Roman  colony.  After  several  vicissitades  it  wss 
partly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  the  early  Korsxan 
kings,  in  the  11th  century,  when  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  the  pz«> 
sent  site.  The  adjunct '  Dei  Pagani '  which  it  bean  has  been  varioualy 
accounted  for :  some  derive  it  from  the  Saracens^  called  Pttgaaa  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  occupied  the  town  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
10th  century ;  others  from  a  powerful  baronial  fiamily,  Pkigani  by  name, 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Payen,  was  Qraud  Master  of  the  Templais  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Lunadoro, '  Lettera  intomo 
all'  Origine  di  Nocera.') 

NOCEHA,  NUCERIA,  a  town  of  anoient  Umbria,  now  belonging 
to  that  province  of  the  Papal  States  called  *  Belegasione  di  Perugix* 
It  is  biult  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  central  ridge  c^ 
the  Apennines,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  which  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Tiber.  Nocera  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  and 
Rimini  Nuoeria  was  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  is  mentioned  by  livy 
(iz.  38)  as  having  surrendered  to  the  Romans^  with  other  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  807  B.a  In  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Nuoeria  was 
repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Visigoths  and  other  northern  tnbe& 
Under  the  Longobards  it  formed  part  of  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto.  In 
the  year  1108  Innocent  IIL  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  territoriea.     Ic 
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baa  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  402 ;  but  the  see  has  been  united 
to  Sassoferrato  since  a.d.  1027.  The  population  is  now  only  about 
1200.  The  surrounding  territoiy,  which  is  hilly,  produces  wine,  oil, 
and  plen^  of  fruit 

NOCTON.     [LlWOOLHBHXRB.] 

KOGARO.    [Qkbs.] 

NOGENT.    [Aubb;  Eure-et-Loir  :  Marne,  HautbJ  • 

NOIRMOUTIER.    JVehd^e.] 

NOLA.    I  Lavoro,  Terra  di.] 

NOMBRE  DE  DlOa    [Mexico.] 

NONANCOURT.    [Eurb.] 

NONTRON.    pORDOOKE.] 

NOOKHA.    [Gboroia,  Asiatio.] 

NOOTKA  SOUND.    [Vancouver  Islaiti).] 

NORD,  a  department  in  France,  thus  named  from  its  being  the 
most  northern  portion  of  that  country,  lies  between  40**  68'  and 
51°  5'  N.  lat,  2*  7'  and  4*"  23'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  Belgium, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Aisne,  W.  by  those  of  Somme  and  Pas-de- 
Calais,  and  N.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  length  from  Dunkerque  to  the 
south  of  Trdlon,  is  about  124  miles;  its  breadth  is  very  variable, 
being  39  miles  at  the  widest  part,  but  not  quite  2^  miles  near 
Armenti&res,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Lys.  The  area  is  2198*5 
square  miles ;  the  population  in  1841  was  1,085,298 ;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  1,158,285,  being  528*05  to  the  square  mile,  or  858*47 
above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France.  With  the  exception 
of  the  metropolitan  department  of  Seine,  Nord  is  the  most  populous 
department  in  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  French 
Flanders,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Hainaut-Fran^ais  and  Cambresis, 
and  of  small  portions  of  Artois  and  Yermandois.  It  beloogs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Escaut,  and  has  a  general  inclination 
towards  the  north-east.  The  surface,  except  in  the  south  of  the 
department,  is  level.  Some  isolated  hills  spring  up  here  and  there, 
which  seem  to  be  higher  than  they  really  are  in  consequence  of  the 
general  flatness  of  the  country.  Mont-Cassel,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Hazebrouck,  famous  for  the  extensive  view  from  its  summit,  is 
only  861  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  arrondissement  of  Avesnes, 
in  the  south  of  the  department,  is  a  hilly  country ;  it  is  covered  by 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ardenne,  many  of  which  are  covered  with 
forests,  while  the  narrow  vales  are  furrowed  by  the  Helpe-Majeure, 
the  Helpe-Mineure,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Sambre,  a  feeder  of  the  Meuae.  The  Ardenne  Hills  extend 
also  into  the  arrondissement  of  Cambrai,  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Escaut.  The  hills  of  this  arrondissement 
are  all  of  gentle  slope,  and  generally  cultivated  to  their  summits ;  the 
loftiest  of  them,  Bonavis,  the  summit  of  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  department,  is  only  894  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Dunkerque,  which  extends  about  25  miles  along  the  sea-coast, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  very  little,  if  anything  above 
the  sea,  and  marshy,  but  maintained  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation  by 
a  system  of  drainage  called  Watterinffuet.  The  Watteringues  district, 
which  contains  an  area  of  95,827  acres,  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
each  under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  drainage  works  kept  in  repair.  Between  these  lands  and 
the  sea  extends  a  melancholy  fringe  of  sand,  bordered  near  the  sea  by 
sand-hills  called  'dunes,'  or  downs.  The  canal  from  Bergues  to 
Fumes,  which  forms  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  waters  raised  from 
the  Watteringues  country,  separates  this  from  the  district  of  the 
IfoireSf  consisting  of  the  basins  of  two  lakes  drained  in  a  siipilar  way 
by  canals,  windmills,  and  dykes ;  the  Moores  •  district  is  under  a 
separate  administration.  The  marsh-lands  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Scarpe,  the  Escaut,  the  Sambre,  and  in  various  other  districts,  are 
each  subjected  to  a  system  of  drainage  regulated  by  commissioners, 
who  are  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  proprietors  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  the  lands. 

The  soil  is  in  general  good ;  but  in  such  an  extent  of  surface  the 
variety  of  course  is  great,  from  the  deep  rich  clay  and  marly  soil  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Lille,  to  the  barren  sand-hills  on  the  coast,  and 
to  the  light  gravelly  soil  of  the  southern  districts.  But  everywhere 
the  system  of  agriculture  is  good,  and  fine  crops  of  great  variety  are 
gathered.  Of  the  whole  surface,  which  measures  1,403,824  acres, 
1,175,224  acres  are  under  cultivation,  namely,  888,549  acres  under 
plough-culture,  236,817  acres  of  meadow  and  grass-land,  40,872  acres 
of  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries,  and  9486  acres  under  various 
culture.  Of  the  remaining  surface,  88,532  acres  consist  of  forest  land, 
a  large  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes; 
17,501  acres  are  barren  bog  and  heath;  50,618  acres  are  covered 
with  roads,  streets,  and  buildings;  and  57,470  acres  of  forest  domain 
are  tUe  property  of  the  state. 

The  crops  grown  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals 
are — wheat,  mixed  grain,  spelt  and  buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  seeds.  The  produce  of  these  crops, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  is  now  sufficient  for  the  consumption; 
formerly  this  was  not  the  case,  though  the  population  was  then  smaller. 
Of  potatoes,  the  produce  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption. 
Autliority  was  given  to  plant  2498  acres  with  tobacco  in  1849,  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  68,070  cwt.  of  leaf.  The  other  objects  of  the  farmer's 
care  are  clover,  lucenii  oleaginous  seeds,  beet-root,  turoip?,  colza,  flax^ 


and  hemp.  The  number  of  wind-,  water-,  and  steam-mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  flour,  in  1848,  was  1867.  A  good  deal  of  the 
barley  grown  in  the  department  is  used  for  malti^,  beer  being  a 
common  beverage;  other  grain  and  potatoes  are  used  in  the  gia 
and  other  spirit  distilleries.  Apples,  pears,  nutsi,  and  other  common 
fruits  are  cultivated ;  flowen  too  are  objects  of  especial  attention ; 
hops  are  grown. 

The  horses  of  the  department  are  large,  strong,  and  of  good  breed. 
A  great  number  of  horned-cattle  are  fed  on  the  natural  pastures  and 
on  the  abundant  green  crops  that  are  raised.  The  number  of  sheep 
reared  to  supply  the  markets  with  mutton  and  for  tiie  growth  of  wool 
is  very  considerable.  Qood  batter  and  psjBsable  cheese  are  made. 
Pigs,  poultry,  and  fish  are  abundant  Bees  are  kept  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  the  department.  Coal  is  the  common  fuel,  wood  being  scarce. 
Timber-trees  are  grown  along  the  roads  and  in  the  hedgerows. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  department  are— the  Act,  which  runs 
along  the  western  boundary,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Gravelines, 
where  it  forms  a  small  harbour :  the  JM«r,  which  receives  the  Peene 
below  Wormhout,  and  runs  north-east  into  Belgium :  the  Zy«,  a 
feeder  of  the  Escaut,  which  is  itself  fed  by  the  Lawe  and  the  Jkvde : 
the  Scarpe,  which,  rising  in  Pas-de-CaJais,  runs  east  past  Douai,  and 
joins  the  Eecaut  at  Mortagne,  on  the  Belgian  frontier:  the  EidMU, 
which,  rising  in  the  north  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  flows  north  to 
Cambrai,  whence  it  runs  north-east  past  Valenciennes  and  Oond^, 

7  miles  north  of  which  it  enters  Belgium,  having  received  the  Sent^B 
at  Bouchain,  the  SdUa  and  the  AcaiUon  between  Bouchain  and 
Yalenciennes,  and  the  Haine  at  Conii^ :  and  the  Sambre,  which  crosses 
the  south  of  the  department,  passing  Landrecies  and  Maubeuge,  below 
which  it  enters  Belgium  on  its  way  to  join  the  Meuse.  Most  of  these 
streams,  and  many  smaller  ones,  have  been  rendered  navigable ;  they, 
with  the  25  canals  that  traverse  the  department  in  all  directions, 
afibrd  an  internal  navigation  of  808  mUes.  Of  these  canals,  particular 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  St.-Quentin  Canal,  which,  running  from 
Cambrai  to  St-Quentin,  imites  the  Escaut  to  the  Somme,  and  com- 
pletes the  internal  navigation  of  France  between  the  North  Sea,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Roadway  accommodation  ia  afiPorded  by  15  state,  17  depart- 
mental, and  50  parish  roads,  to  the  extent  of  1029  miles  in  length. 
Railroads  traverse  the  department  in  several  directions,  uniting 
Yalenciennes,  Douai,  Lille,  Dunkei-que,  and  the  intermediate  towns 
with  Paris,  Calais,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  Mens,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels. 
All  these  lines  are  connected  with  Paris  by  electro-telegraphic  wires. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  chiefly  of  its  coal- 
and  iron-mines;  of  the  former,  19,  all  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Escaut,  were  worked  in  1848,  and  of  the  latter,  three  were  worked  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes.  A  valuable  coal-field  was  discovered 
near  Douai  in  June  1858.  Steam-engines  are  used  for  draining  the 
mines.  Marble,  paving-stones,  brick-earth,  potters'-clay,  peat,  and 
fossil-ashes,  which  are  used  as  manure,  are  found.  There  are  mineral 
waters  and  baths  at  St-Amand. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  of  the  most  varied 
description,  including  all  kinds  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manu- 
factures, ticking,  duck,  velveteen,  printed  cottons,  and  handkerchiefs ; 
woollen,  flaxen,  cotton,  and  hempen  yam ;  lace,  tulle,  cambric,  and 
lawn ;  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  salt ;  beer,  oil,  nails,  glass,  paper,  tilef, 
bricks,  earthenware,  ropes,  leather,  toys,  small  wares,  cannon,  small 
arms,  saltpetre,  &c.  These  numerous  products  form  the  items  of  a 
large  home  and  foreign  commerce.  The  imports  are  chiefly  raw  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  colonial  produce,  wine,  brandy,  and  timber.  At  the  prin- 
cipal points  on  the  Belgian  frontier  custom-house  officers  are  stationed, 
who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  custom-houses  of  Dunkerque  and 
Yalenciennes. 

Among  the  principal  educational,  benevolent,  and  administrative 
institutions  of  the  department  are — at  Douai  a  University- Academy* 
(which  comprises  within  its  limits  the  departments  of  Aisne,  Ardeune% 
Nord,  Pas-de-Oalais,  and  Somme),  and  a  Normal  school ;  lyceuma  at 
Douai  and  Lille,  in  which  science  and  languages  are  taught ;  15  com- 
munal colleges  for  pensioners,  foundationers,  and  day  students ; 
societies  of  medicine  and  botanical  gardens  at  Douai  and  Lille ;  public 
and  lending  libraries,  and  museums  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  47 
hospitals,  5  of  which  are  general,  7  for  the  sick,  and  the  rest  for 
special  inmates ;  2  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  one  at  Lille  for  girls, 
and  one  at  Fives  for  boys ;  8  lunatic  asylums ;  6  lying-in  societies  for 
the  poor  under  the  direction  of  ladies;  a  central  prison  at  Loos,  where 
the  sOent  system  is  enforced,  except  among  the  junior  convicts ;  and 

8  common  prisons.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  Lille ; 
5  monts-de-pi^t^,  and  9  savings-banks  in  the  large  towns.  In  almost 
every  commune  there  is  a  'bureau  de  bienfaisance,'  supported  by 
charitable  bequests,  for  the  distribution  of  relief  in  food,  clothes, 
child-bed  linen,  or  money  to  poor  householders.  There  are  Protest- 
ant oratories  at  Lille,  Qui^vy,  Walineourt,  Inchy,  and  St.-Amand. 
The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  at  Lille.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  scientific  and  agricultural  societies ;  special  academies,  in 
which  painting,  music,  applied  mathematics,  hydrography,  zoology, 
clinical  medicine,  chemistry,  architecture,  drawing,  modelling,  Ac, 
are  taught  The  number  of  journals  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
department  is  82.  In  140  communes  there  are  societies  of  nuns  and 
religious  women,  who  attend  the  siok  in  the  hospitals  and  at  theit 
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homes,  and  devote  tbemselTeB  to  the  oooBoIation  of  the  old  and  the 
education  of  the  young. 

The  department  ie  divided  into  eeven  arrondinementa,  which,  with 
their  subdiTiidone  and  population  in  1851»  are  aa  followa : — 


ArrondisseoMnta. 

Cantons. 

Popolation  in  1851. 

1.  Lille  .        ... 
3.  Dooal 

3.  Dankerqve  .        .    . 

4.  Hazebrooek     . 

5.  ATesaet      .        .    . 

6.  Valenciennes    .        • 

7.  Cambrai      .        •    . 

16 
6 

7 
7 
10 
7 
7 

ISS 
66 
59 
63 

153 

81 

113 

371,156 
101,109 
105,441 
10i,515 
145,040 
156,779 
174,245 

Total 

60 

662 

1,158,285 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Lills.  ArmetUi^a,  a  clean  well-built  town  on  the  Lys, 
9  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Liile,  has  a  college  and  7959  inhabitants. 
It  id  a  busy  manufaoturing  place;  the  chief  products  are  beet-root 
sugar,  table  linen,  ticking,  hosiery,  lace,  printed  calicoes,  flaxen-  and 
cotton-yam,  tulle,  soap,  grain  spirits,  bricks,  &a ;  there  are  also  several 
bleach-works,  dye-houses,  and  sali-refineriea.  The  town  has  an  active 
commeroe  in  its  industrial  products,  and  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco, 
iron,  nails,  sausages,  &c  Comines,  a  pretty  little  town  of  5225  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  frontier,  10  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Lille,  stands  on 
the  Lys,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  part  on  the  right  bank 
has  belonged  to  France  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713 ;  the  part 
on  tbe-left  bank  is  in  the  Belgian  province  of  West  Flanders.  Tape, 
cotton  stufi&,  linen  thread,  beer,  spirits,  oil,  flour,  and  leather  are  the 
chief  industrial  products.  HeUluin,  10  miles  N.N.E.  finom  Lille,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  has  a  population  of  4264,  who  manufacture 
calico,  table  linen,  ticking,  cotton-yam,  bricks,  and  oiL  Near  Haubour- 
ditif  a  small  manufacturing  town  S.W.  of  Lille,  is  the  village  of  Looe, 
on  the  Upper  Deule,  wi^  a  population  of  S404.  The  builduigs  of  the 
former  abbey  of  Loos  are  converted  into  a  central  prison.  Ze-Quesnoy, 
on  the  Lower  Deule,  a  few  miles  N.  from  Lille,  has  8551  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  nails,  anvils,  chains,  crucibles,  iron,  beer,  coarse 
linen,  &a  J2ou5atx,  6  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Lille,  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  the  woollen  trade  in  the  north  of  France,  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  a  council  of  prud'-hommes,  a  commercial  court, 
and  31,039  inhabitants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  the 
population  was  only  8000 ;  in  1830  it  was  13,132.  Besides  its  elegant 
t'msues  of  wool,  the  articles  manufactured  are  table  linen,  furniture^ 
cotton,  nankeens,  waistcoat  pieces,  woollen-  and  cotton-yam,  leather, 
gin,  &c.  These  products,  together  with  com,  wine,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, form  the  items  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Secliny  S.  of  Lille, 
a  station  on  the  Lille-Douai  railroad,  has  a  manufacturing  population 
of  3240.  Tourcoivg,  about  2  miles  N.  by  railway  from  Roubaix,  is  an 
important  manufacturing  town,  and  has  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'- 
hommes,  and  26,834  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
straight  streets  and  several  good  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  the  town-hall  and  the  churches  of  St-Christophe  and 
St-Jaoquee.  Tourooing  is  a  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  wool,  which, 
after  being  washed  and  combed,  is  despatched  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Koubaix,  Amiens,  and  St-Quentiu.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  table  linen,  duck  for  trowsen,  swanskin,  camlet,  velveteens,  cotton- 
and  woollen-yam,  refined  sugar,  soap,  grain,  spirits,  &c. 

2.  In  the  second  orrondissement  the  chief  town  is  DouAL  Among 
the  other  towns  are  Marchiennetf  an  ill-built  town  on  the  Scarpa,  £.  of 
Douai,  population  2965 ;  and  OrchieSf  N.E.  of  Douai,  which  is  girt 
with  a  wall  and  fosse,  and  has  3568  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  oil, 
soap,  pottery,  beer,  gin,  leather,  and  flaxen  yam. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Dunkbrqux. 
£ergttei-St-Winoe,  5  miles  S.  from  Dunkerque,  on  the  railway  that  joins 
the  Lille-Calais  line  at  Hazebrouck,  stands  at  the  junction  of  several 
canals,  by  one  of  which,  communicating  with  the  sea,  TesseU  of  800 
tons  can  reach  the  town.  It  is  well  built,  with  good  hndk  houses,  and 
has  6045  inhabitants.  The  town-house,  the  beffroi  or  dock-tower,  and 
the  two  towers  of  the  old  abbey  of  St-Winoc,  which  serve  as  land- 
marks to  sailors  entering  the  narbour  of  Dunkerque,  are  the  most 
noteworthy  objects  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  consist  of  soap, 
hosiery,  cotton-yam,  sugar,  salt,  distilled  spirits,  leather,  &c ;  boats 
are  built;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cheese,  butter, 
wine,  and  catMe.  This  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  is 
considered  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  Bowhourg^  in  an  unhealthy 
marshy  situation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa,  has  oil-mills,  breweries, 
salt-works,  and  2503  inhabitants.  Qrwfdineg,  a  fortified  sea-port  town, 
12  miles  \Y.  from  Dunkerque,  built  in  a  marshy  spot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aa,  has  a  lighthouse  and  5582  inhabitanta  The  town  is  pretty 
well  built;  the  arsenal  is  the  most  remarkable  object.  The  fortifi- 
cations constructed  by  Vauban  I'ender  the  town  impregnable  towards 
the  sea;  on  the  land  side  it  may  be  surrounded  with  water  at  pleasure. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  brandy,  gin,  salt,  timoer,  salt- 
fish,  refined  sugar,  beer,  &c.  Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  herring, 
ood,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  ffoikitchoote,  a  few  miles  £.  from  Bergues, 
on  the  Bass-Colme  Canal,  has  tan-yards,  breweries,  oil-mills,  bleach- 


works,  and  3971  inhabitants.  Wwrnkoudi,  1 1  mUee  S.  from  Dunkerque, 
situated  on  the  Tsser,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  prettiest  tovnis  in 
French  Flanden.  It  has  3828  inhabitants,  several  bleaoh-milla,  brew- 
eries,  brick-works,  oil-mills,  and  tan-yardsu 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Jffowfrroitdk,  is 
situated  on  the  Bonrre,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Lys,  at  the  point  where 
the  railway  from  Lille  diverges  to  Calais  and  Dunkerque^  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  a  population  of  7589.    The 
town,  which  is  26  miles  distant  from  Lille  and  Dunkerque,  is  well 
built,  and  possesses  several  handsome  pnUio  buildings,  among  whidi 
are  the  pansh  church,  the  town-house,  the  anb-prefeet  a  rendenoe,  and 
the  old  Augustmian  convent,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  now  used 
as  college  lecture-rooms,  tobacco  warehouse,  hospital,  oom-market, 
and  a  normal  schooL    Among  the  industrial  products  of  Haxebrouck 
are  linen-dotii  and  twist,  soap,  leather,  refined  salt,  beer,  oil,  and  lime. 
A  great  linen-market  is  held  every  Saturday.    BailUul,  9  miles  from 
Hazebrouck,  on  the  railway  to  Lille,  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  in 
eeneral  a  well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and  tastefully-constructed 
nouses.    The  sculptured  decorations  over  the  doors  of  the  best  man- 
sions represent  subjects  takea  from  the  Scriptures,  andgive  an  idea  of 
the  taste  and  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  French  fleming&     The 
most  remarkable  public  structures  are  the  church  of  St.-Vaa8t  and 
that  which  belonged  to  the  former  Jesuit  college.    The  industrial  pro- 
ducts are  linen  of  all  kinds,  tape,  beet-root  sugar,  pottery,  soap,  refined 
salt,  beer,  oil,  bricks,  leather,  and  flour.    There  is  considerable  trade 
also  in  com,  beans,  dieese,  poultry,  and  cattle,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  fed  on  the  fine  pastures  round  the  town.    BaUleul  has  10,141 
inhabitants.    Cattel,  said  to  be  the  CasteUum  MenapioriLm,  is  boilt  on 
an  isoUted  conical  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain, 
6  miles  by  railway  N.  from  Hazebrouck,  and  has  a  college  and  4410 
inhabitantsL    The  town  is  neat,  clean,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
an  abundant  fountain.    The  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built  is  the  highest  point  in  French  Flanders,  and  presents  one  of  the 
finest  vievrs  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  comprehending  the  harboora  of 
Dunkirque,  Gravelines,  and  Calsis,  32  towna,  and  above  100  church 
and  clock  towers,  marking  so  many  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
scattered  over  a  varied  and  fertile  phun.    Lace,  linen,  hats,  stockinga, 
soap,  coarse  pottery,  leather,  and  oil  are  the  chief  industrial  products ; 
there  is  also  some  trade  in  com,  butter,  beans,  poultry,  and  cattl& 
Eataires,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Hazebrouck,  formerly  a  fortified  but  now 
an  open  town,  stands  on  the  Lys,  and  has  a  college  and  6390  inhabit- 
ants.   The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen,  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  flax,  nail-making,  and  boatbuilding  are  the  leading  occu- 
pations of  its  population.    AferviUe,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bourre 
Canal,  with  the  Lys,  8  miles  S.  from  Hazebrouck,  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  population  of  6079.    It  has  important  manufactures  of  damask 
and  linen-cloth ;  and  also  salt-refiueriee,  breweries,  and  brick-works. 
Sienvoorde,  N.  by  E.  of  Hazebrouck,  near  the  Belgian  frt>ntier,  has  a 
onstom-house  and  3863  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  atufiSi, 
linen,  pottery,  beer,  leather,  and  tiles.    A  great  deal  of  hops  are  grown 
near  this  town. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  Avemet^  a  small 
well-built  fortified  town,  situated  on  the  Helpe,  a  feeder  of  the  Sambre, 
in  the  former  territory  of  Hainaut,  54  miles  S.E.  from  Lille.  It 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  2946  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  hosiery,  gin,  soap,  leather,  and  bricks;  there  are  also 
salt-refineries,  marble- works,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  iron-mines^ 
iron*forges  and  amelting-furaaces,  naileries,  and  glass-worka.  Savag, 
15  miles  N.  from  Avesnes,  a  small  place  of  only  1700  inhabitant^ 
marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bajacttm.  It  contains  several  traces  of 
its  founders — ^amung  others,  the  ruins  of  a  cireus  and  an  aqueduct 
In  the  middle  of  Uie  town  a  heptagonal  column  marks  the  point 
where  seven  Roman  roads,  called  Chauss^es  Brunehaut,  met.  JLoa- 
dreciet,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Sambre,  12  miles  W.  from  Aveanea,  haa 
a  handsome  church,  large  barracks,  and  3991  inhabitants.  The  Sambre 
is  navigable  at  this  place ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  oom,  hops,  flax, 
cheese,  wood,  charcoal,  slates,  cattle,  and  glass  bottlea  Maubemge,  a 
well-built  fortified  tovm  on  the  Sambre^  by  which  it  exports  the  ooal, 
marble,  and  slates  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  7328  inhabitants. 
The  manuiSsctures  consirt  of  ironmongery,  tin-ware,  nails,  aoap,  and 
beet-root  sugar;  there  are  also  marble-works^  tan-yards,  a  salt^refinery, 
and  a  government  manufactory  of  fir»arma  Le-QueMnoy,  another 
fortified  town,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Avesnes,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
hill  above  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain,  fringed  by  the  forest  of  Momui], 
and  has  3922  inhabitants,  some  cotton-spinning  factories,  tan-yarda,  and 
breweries.  It  is  a  pretty  brick-built  town,  with  a  handsome  town- 
house,  an  arsenal,  and  a  remarkable  church,  founded  in  the  11th 
century.  Solre-U-Chdteau,  situated  on  the  Sobe,  7  miles  N.EL  from 
Avesnes,  has  fulling-mills^  marble-works,  tan-yards,  naileries,  gbm- 
works,  and  manufactures  of  lace^  mge,  blankets,  and  woollen-yam : 
population,  2645.  TiSUm,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Avesnes,  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  hosiery,  chemical  products,  iron,  and  lime. 

6.  Of  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  VtUendetmety 
which  is  situated  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  22  miles  &!:]. 
from  Douai,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhonelle  with  tiie  Escant,  in 
50**  21'  29"  N.  lat,  3'  31'  34"  E.  long.,  U  Si  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  haa  22,625  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications  and  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed  by  Vauban,  is 
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pretty  well  built,  bat  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular. 
The  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  hoepital,  Um  ohuroh  of  St-Q^ry ;  the 
public  library,  which  contains  18,000  volumea ;'  and  the  academy  of 

Sainting,  sodlpture,  and  arohiteotaie^  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
uUdings  and  establishments  in  the  town.  The  beffroi,  or  clock-tower, 
which  was  erected  in  1237,  fell  down  April  7th  1843.  Valenciennes 
has  tribonals  of  first  instance  tad  of  commerce^  a  coUwe,  a  custom- 
house, an  arsenal,  large  provision  stores,  and  barraeks.  The  principal 
manu£actures  are  lawn,  lace,  hosiery,  toys,  nails,  oil,  soap^  colours, 
pottery,  to. ;  there  are  sdib  cotton-printing  factories,  oil-miUs,  beet-root 
sugar  factories,  dye-houses,  Ueach-works,  tan-yards,  and  grain-distil- 
leries. St-Amaitd-lis-Baux  Anzin,  a  viUsge  of  about  5000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  a  mile  N.W.  fh>m  Valenciennes,  of  which  it  might  be 
called  a  suburb^  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  coal-fields  in  France. 
Besides  the  works  in  the  mines,  there  are  at  the  surface  several  laige 
establishments,  such  as  foundries,  saw-mills,  rope-walks,  forges,  timber- 
yards,  fta,  for  the  construction  of  all  the  steam  and  other  machinery 
required  in  the  mines*  There  are  also  naileries,  chicory-mills,  cast-iron 
foundries,  glass-works,  salt-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  brick- 
works. J3ouehain  stands  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Escaut,  11  miles 
S.W.  from  Valenciennes;  it  is  fortified,  and  has  1400  inhabitants. 
Cond^-iut^rStcatU,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Valenciennes,  is  situated  on  the 
Escaut,  dose  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  has  a  population  of  6103. 
It  is  a  well-built  fortified  town,  and  possesses  a  handsome  town-house 
and  an  arsenaL  The  defences  were  constructed  by  Vauban :  by  means 
of  a  sluice  the  town  may  be  surrounded  with  water.  Oil,  salt,  nails, 
ropes,  and  leather  are  the  chief  industrial  products;  boats  are  built; 
there  are  also  chicoiy-mills,  dye-houses,  and  bleach-works.  Dcnain, 
situated  5  miles  by  nilway  W.  from  Valenciennes,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  coal-field,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Escaut,  has  a  population  of 
6144.  This  town  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely  since  1826,  when  the 
population  was  only  900.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular ;  here 
and  there  are  iron-forges  and  smelting-fumaoes,  and  shafts  leading  to 
the  mines  with  short  railroads,  by  which  the  coals  are  conveyed  to  the 
docks  on  the  river  bank.  There  is  a  good  maricet  in  the  town.  Beet- 
root sugar  is  manufactured.  Denain  is  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the 
allies,  under  Lord  Albemarle,  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  de  Villars, 
July  23, 1712.  A  i^ort  way  south  of  Cond^  is  Fresna,  or  Frinei-mr' 
r&caut,  whidi  has  glass-works,  distilleries,  breweries,  steam  flour^mills, 
and  4109  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  several  coal- 
mines of  the  neighbourhood. 

7.  The  seven^  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town, 
Caubral  Caieati-Cambretia,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Cambrai,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Selle,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  college  and  7686 
inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  famous  for  the  treaty  signed  in  it 
between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henri  IL  of  France  in  1559,  takes  its 
name  from  the  ch&teau  (corruptly  pronounced  cateau)  built  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  finom  its  position  in  the  Cambresis  or  territory  of  CambraL 
The  former  archbishop's  palace  (now  converted  into  a  cotton  factory), 
is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  are 
shawls,  merinos,  lawn,  calico,  soap,  woollen-  and  cotton-yam,  beer,  gin, 
leather,  and  salt  SaUtmea,  famous  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  still 
subsisting,  stands  12  miles  E.  from  Cambrai,  and  has  5296  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  lawn,  gauze,  merino,  cottoa-stufflf,  beer,  leather,  soap, 
&C.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  handsome  structure,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  above  200  feet  high.  Or^eeceur,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Escaut,  and  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Chilperic  IL  by  Charles 
Martel,  March  21,  717 ;  and  Oaty,  S.  by  E.  of  Cambrai,  are  small 
places  of  a  little  over  2000  inhabitants  esioh. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  It  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  University-Academy  of  Douai ;  and  belongs  to  the  8th  Mili- 
tary Division,  of  which  Lille  is  head-quarters.  The  department  of 
Nord  returns  8  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire. 

{Didumnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  du  I/4parUnaU  duNordj 
Annuaire  pour  IF  An  1868 ;  Official  PiJ^n.) 

NORDBERG.    [Albxit.] 

NORDEN.    [AUBIOH.] 

NORDHAUSEN.     [Ebfubt.1 

NORDHEIM.    [HiLDESHXiii.] 

KORDLAND.    [Tbondhjjdl] 

NORDSTRAND.    [ScHUswia] 

NORE.    rTHAiu&] 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is 
bounded  S.  by  Suffolk,  from  wmch  it  is  separated  by  the  Waveney 
and  the  Little  Ouse;  W.  by  Cambridgeshire ;  N.W.  by  Ltncohishire 
and  the  Wash ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Yarmouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach  is  67  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  near  1"  E.  long,  is  42  miles.  The  area  is 
2116  square  miles,  or  1,364,301  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  412,664;  in  1851  it  was  442,714.  In  area  it  is  the  fourth  of 
English  counties,  bemg  exceeded  only  by  Yorkshire,  Lmcohishire, 
and  Devonshire. 

Coaii'line,  dEra— The  Norfolk  coast,  extending  from  the  nstuary  of 
the  Yare  to  that  of  the  Nen  in  Croes-Ke^ys  Wash,  is  above  90  miles 
in  length,  and  for  the  most  part  low,  and  liable  to  continual  encroach- 
ments from  the  sea.    Between  Happisbuigh  and  Weyboume,  a  dis- 


tance of  about  20  miles,  are  low  diffs  called  the  Mud  Cliib,  formed 
chiefly  of  clay  and  maves  of  imbedded  chalk.  F^m  the  mouth  o( 
the  Yare  to  the  commencement  of  the  cliffd  there  is  a  low  sandy  coast 
skirted  by  sand-banks.  The  channel  between  these  banks  and  the 
shore  is  known  as  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  constitutes  a  safe  anchorage, 
in  10  to  18  fathoms  water.  In  time  of  war  this  roadstead  has  been 
the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  North  Sea  fleet ;  and  at  aU  timet  it  is 
frequented  by  the  colliers  in  their  way  southward.  West  of  the  diffs 
a  low  sandy  or  shingly  coast  succeeds,  extending  to  St  Edmund's  Point, 
at  the  entrance  of  &e  Wash.  Alons;  this  coast  is  a  line  of  sand-hills. 
The  sands,  by  which  Brancaster  Bay  in  this  part  <^  the  coast  is 
defended  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  with  a  depth 
in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fathoms.  At  Hunstanton,  near  St  Edmund's 
Point,  are  cliffsnearly  80  feet  high.  The  Wash  is  an  sestuary,  having 
extensive  sand-  and  mud-banks  dry  at  low  water,  with  channels  of 
deeper  water  between  them.  The  Ouse  aud  the  Nen  both  flow  into 
it  The  deeper  water  off  the  Norfolk  coast  is  known  as  Lynn  Deeps. 
A  considerable  breadth  of  very  fertile  land  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  successive  embankments  in  Uiat  part  of  Norfolk  which  Ilea 
west  of  Lynn.  One  of  the  embankments,  wnich  is  most  inland  and  no 
doubt  very  andent,  is  called  the  Roman  Bank ;  it  is  many  miles  in 
length,  and  extends  a  long  way  into  the  adjacent  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  works  of  the  Norfolk  Estuary  Improvement  Company,  noticed 
under  Ltnk,  add  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  to  this  district  The 
creeks  and  harbours  on  the  Norfolk  coast  are — Yarmouth,  Ciey  aud 
Blakeney,  Wells,  Bumham,  Brancaster,  Thornham,  Heacham,  Suet- 
tisham,  and  Lynn.  There  are  lighthouses  at  Wiuterton,  8  miles  N. 
from  Yarmouth ;  at  Happisburgh,  at  Cromer,  and  at  Hunstanton. 

Swrfacc  and  Oeoloffical  Ckaracter. — Norfolk  contains  uo  hilla.  The 
rivers  flow  throu!;h  valleys  of  varying  breadth,  skirted  by  low  rising 
grounds.  The  highest  ground  in  tiie  county  is  probably  on  the  north« 
west  side,  where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north,  and  south 
from  near  St  Edmund's  Point  to  Castle  Acre,  between  Lynn  and 
Swoffham,  where  they  sink  beneath  the  marshy  valley  of  Uie  Nar, 
whence  they  again  emerge  and  extend  to  Downiiam.  This  high  ground 
subsides  gradually  towards  the  east,  where  the  chalk  sinks  under  the 
beds  of  diluvium  (or  alluvium,  for  our  authorities  are  not  agreed) 
which  overspread  a  laif^e  portion  of  this  county  and  the  adjacent 
county  of  Suffolk;  but  on  the  west,  towards  the  shore  of  the  Wash, 
the  chslk  has  a  steeper  escarpment  On  this  side  the  chalk-marl  and 
greensand  crop  out  from  beneath  it;  and  beds  of  similar  character  to 
those  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  part  of  England  crop  out  from 
beneath  these  formations.  The  western  port  of  the  county  is  induded 
in  the  great  Fen  district  The  chalk  has  been  found  in  many  places, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  Uie  diluvial  beds.  Near 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  and 
the  point  of  Foulness  near  that  town  has  evidently  been  the  site  of 
a  farther  extension  of  the  chalk  towards  the  north-east ;  and  some  of 
the  shoals  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangerous  are 
formed  of  aggregated  masses  of  ponderous  chalk-flints.  The  diluvial 
beds  vary  in  character.  In  the  eastern  part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  day,  embodying  in  many  places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  con- 
taining a  substratum  of  fosdl  shells,  sevend  feet  in  thickness,  called 
'  crag-pit  shells.'  Beds  of  gravd  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
which  intersect  this  district  At  Norwich,  and  to  the  north  and* 
west  of  the  city,  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  resting  on 
the  chalk,  with  patches  of  alluvial  day  and  brick-eai*th  interspersed. 
In  the  western  parts  of  the  diluvial  districts  large  blocks  or  boulders 
of  gray  or  greenish  sandstone,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  fossils^ 
are  found  in  pits  of  the  clay  or  mari  which  rests  upon  the  chalk. 
This  side  of  tiie  county  is  however  chiefly  distinguished  by  sandy 
beds. 

Chalk  is  dug  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excellent  sand  for  glass- 
making  is  procured  between  Snettisham  and  Castle  Rising ;  potters'- 
earth  and  good  brick-earth  are  found ;  marl  is  dug  in  the  vaJley  of 
the  Bure ;  and  the  Fen  districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat  for  fnd  and 
manure. 

Hydrography;  Cluakga  of  ike  CoaaL — The  prindpal  streams  flow 
from  the  north-west  part  of  the  county.  (The  Wensum  rises  at  Wick- 
end,  7  miles  W.  from  Fakenham,  and,  after  making  a  circuit  past  that 
town,  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  channel  46  mUes  to  Norwidi,  2 
miles  below  which  it  joins  the  Yare.  The  Yare  rises  at  Shipdham, 
between  Watton  and  Elost  Dereham,  and  flovrs  east  to  join  the  Wensum 
after  a  course  of  26  milea  The  stream  formed  by  their  united  waters 
by  some  called  Wensum,  by  others  Yare,  flows  first  south-east  and 
then  north-east  through  Reedham  Marsh,  till  it  expanda  into  a  largo 
sheet  of  water  called  Breydon  Water,  4  miles  long  and  in  some  parts 
1  mile  broad,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  wliich  it  receives  the 
Waveney,  and  at  the  north-eastern  the  Bure;  after  receiving  these  it 
flows  3  miles  southward  into  the  (German  Ocean.  From  the  source 
of  the  Wensum,  the  real  head,  to  the  out£dl  of  the  river,  is  74  miles. 

The  Waveney  rises  at  Lopham,  between  Thetford  and  Diss^  and 
flows  first  east  and  then  north-east  past  Diss,  Bungay,  and  Beccles,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Yare,  nearly  60  miles.  The  Bure  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  coimty,  at  Melton  Constable,  between  Foulsham 
and  Holt,  and  flows  south-east  past  Aylsham  60  iniles  to  its  junoUoQ 
with  the  Yare.  These  rivers  recdve  several  small  tributary  strvama. 
In  the  lower  part  of  their  course  the  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Bure  iloiff 
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through  flat  manhy  yalleyB  in  which  are  oonndeAible  poola  of  water, 
locally  designated  '  broads '  and  '  meen.' 

The  Btreama  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  belong  chiefly  to 
the  system  of  the  Ouse,  which  touches  the  border  of  the  oounty  a  few 
miles  below  Ely,  and  flows  northward  22  miles  into  the  Wash  below 
Lynn.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Denver  near  Downham,  where  it  is 
ari'ested  by  sluices :  it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river 
receives  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The  Little  Ouse 
rises  at  Lopham,  in  the  same  tract  of  swampy  g^und  as  the  Waveney. 
It  joins  the  Greater  Ouse  in  the  marshes  near  the  border  of  the  county. 
The  Wissey,  or  Stoke,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  whidi 
unite  at  Buckenham  Tofts,  north  by  west  of  Thetford,  and  flow  into 
the  Ouse  near  Denver  Sluice.  The  Nar,  or  Setch,  rises  at  Litcham,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  East  Dereham,  and  flows  into  the  Ouse  above 
Lyxm.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  Nen  forms  for  several  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Welney,  a  stream  communicating 
between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  skirts  the  border  just  above  ite 
junction  with  the  Nen. 

Few  parts  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable  changes 
than  this  county.  The  valleys  of  the  Waveney,  Tare,  and  Bure  were 
originally  longitudinal  basins  of  chalk ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from 
geological  considerations,  that  the  yalley  of  the  Bure  as  far  as  Burgh 
by  Brampton,  that  of  the  Tare  to  above  Norwich,  and  that  of  the 
Waveney  to  Bungay,  were  arms  of  the  sea.  The  low  flats  north  of 
Yarmouth,  in  which  are  so  many  '  broads,*  were  also  parts  of  an 
scstuary,  which  probably  remained  till  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  has 
since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local  traditions  of  the  sea  having  once 
reached  Norwich  on  the  Wensum,  and  Bungay  Castle  on  the  Waveney. 
The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was  not  dry  land  till  the  11th 
oentuiy. 

Navigation  and  other  CommuaieatioM. — The  Wensum  and  Yare  are 
navigable  to  Norwich  for  sea-borne  vesseK  The  southern  entrance  of 
the  Yare,  through  Lake  Lothing,  was  formerly  much  used  by  shipping; 
but  a  bar  of  shingle  and  sand  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  it»  and 
this  was  crowned  in  1712  with  an  artificial  bank  to  prevent  the  mwor 
dation  of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The  only  navigable  entrance  to 
the  Yare  for  cfnturies  after  the  accumulation  of  the  bar  at  Lake 
Lothing  was  by  Yarmouth,  where  sea-borne  vessels  discharged  their 
cargoes;  and  the  communication  with  Norwidi  was  carried  on  by 
river-craft  In  1827  an  Act  was  obtained  for  making  the  Yare  and 
Wensum  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  water,  and  for  making 
a  cut  from  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the  Waveney,  at 
Lowestoft,  through  Lake  Lothing  to  the  sea,  thus  restoring  the  ancient 
entrance,  and  mi^Ling  Norwich  once  more  a  port  The  tide-  or  sea- 
lock  of  this  navigation  admits  vessels  84  feet  long  and  of  21  feet  in 
the  beam.  The  Waveney  is  now  navigable  to  Beocles  for  small  sea- 
borne vessels,  and  to  Bungay,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  for  river-craft. 
The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsham,  40  miles  from  the  sea  at 
Yarmouth.  The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  Nen  are  navigable  throughout 
that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  Some  of  the 
smaller  rfrers  are  likewise  navigable  for  short  distances  from  their 
respective  outfalls. 

The  Norwich  coach-road  through  Ipswich  enters  the  county  at 
Scole  on  the  Waveney,  and  runs  by  Long  Stratton  to  Norwich;  that 
through  Newmarket  enters  the  county  at  Thetford,  and  runs  by  Attle- 
burgh.  The  road  to  Lynn  and  Wells  enters  the  county  about  9  miles 
beyond  Ely,  and  runs  by  Downham,  Lynn,  Snettisham,  and  Bumham. 
Another  road  to  Wells  enters  the  county  just  beyond  Brandon  in 
Sufiblk,  and  runs  by  Swaffham,  Fakenham,  and  Great  Walsingham. 
The  road  to  Cromer  branches  o£f  from  this  beyond  Brandon,  and  runs 
by  Watton,  East  Dereham,  and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmouth 
branches  off  from  the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole,  and  foUovrs 
the  valley  of  the  Waveney ;  but  the  main  road  does  not  enter  the 
county  until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  county  is  reached  from  London  by  the  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way through  Colchester  and  Ipswich,  and  by  the  other  great  line 
belonging  to  the  tame  company  through  Cambridge  and  Ely.  From 
the  Haughley  station,  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
a  line  runs  northward  into  the  county  at  Diss,  and  passes  through 
Burston  to  Norwich.  From  Ely  the  Norfolk  nUlway  runs  north-east, 
and  entering  this  county  at  Brandon,  passes  Thetford  and  Wymond- 
ham  to  Norwich,  and  is  continued  eastward  to  Reedham,  with  branches 
thence  to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  Another  line,  the  East  Anglian, 
runs  from  Ely  northward  down  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  through  Down- 
ham Market  to  King's  Lynn,  where  it  turns  eastward,  and,  passing 
Swaffham  and  East  Dereham,  joins  the  Norfolk  railway  at  the 
Wyndham  station.  A  branch  from  the  East  Anglian  line  running 
northward  from  East  Dereham  to  Wells  is  completed  as  far  as  Faken- 
ham. The  extreme  west  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  a  short  line  from 
the  Watlington  station  on  the  East  Anglian  railway  to  Wisbeach, 
whence  other  cross  lines  run  to  Peterborough,  connecting  the  railroads 
of  this  county  with  the  Great  Northern  and  other  lines. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  AgricuUwre. — The  climate  is  somewhat  colder 
than  that  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The 
coast  is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds.  Except  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  r.irf^  along  the  southern 
part,  which  are  marshy,  the  air  is  dry  an4  healthy.  The  soil  may  bo 
divided  into  three  dasseB :  light  sands  of  various  qualities,  chiefly  in 


the  north-west  of  the  ooanty ;  low  alluvial  days  and  loams,  on  the 
borders  of  Linoolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire ;  and  loams  of  various 
qualities,  chiefly  light,  incumbent  on  a  marly  day,  in  the  centre  and 
eastern  part  There  is  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh  along  the  courses  of 
the  Ouse  and  the  Waveney  on  the  southern  boundary. 

Much  unproductive  land  in  this  county  has  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation and  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  are  naturally 
fertile.  This  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  laying  ooosiderable  portions 
of  the  mariy  clay,  found  a  little  below  the  aui&ce,  on  the  poorer  soil 
which  was  at  the  surface,  and  by  an  excellent  system  of  tile-draining 
where  the  subsoil  is  hnpervious  to  water.  The  crop  which  is  raised 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Norfolk  is  barley;  but  all  the  usual 
grains,  with  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes,  and  the  ordinary  roots^ 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  principles  of  Norfolk  agriculture 
generally  are  those  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  known  as  the 
Norfolk  system ;  the  production,  by  rich  manure,  of  a  few  inches  of 
thoroughly  good  eartb;  a  careful  garden  cultivation;  and,  to  provide 
suflicient  manure  for  the  oom-crops,  half  the  land  is  devoted  to  raise 
food  for  cattle. 

On  the  light  lands  laige  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept  The  old  horned 
and  black-legged  breed,  long  peculiar  to  the  county,  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  the  Leicester  and  South  Devon  breeds.  The 
Norfolk  sheep  are  good,  and  their  flesh  superior  to  most  other  mutton, 
at  a  proper  age,  but  they  are  great  wanderers.  The  favourite  oxea 
of  the  Norfolk  farmer  are  the  small  Scotch  breeds.  Few  large  dairies 
are  now  fouiftd  in  the  county.  The  cows  kept  for  private  use  are 
mostly  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed.*  Many  farmers  in  Norfolk  breed 
horses  from  their  working  mares;  and  excellent  hunters  and  coach- 
horses  are  sometimes  produced  by  a  cross  with  a  good  bony  blood 
horse.  Pigs  are  bred  in  great  numbera  Great  numbers  of  turkeys 
and  geese  are  reared  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market  Game  is 
abundant,  but  less  so  than  formeriy. 

Divitiong,  Town$,  Ac — The  county  is  divided  into  East  Norfolk  and 
West  Norfolk,  and  into  83  himdreds,  18  of  which  are  in  the  eastern 
division,  and  15  in  the  vrestera.  The  hundreds  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  are — Blofield,  central ;  Clavering,  south-east ;  Depwade^ 
central;  Diss, south;  Earsham, south ;  North Erpingham, north-east ; 
South  Ei^ingluun,  central;  Eynsford, central ;  East Fiegg, east ;  West 
Fiegg,  east;  Forehoe,  central;  Happing,  east;  Henstead,  central; 
Humbleyard,  centad;  Loddon,  south-east;  Taverham,  central ;  Tun- 
stead,  north-east ;  and  Walsham,  east  In  the  western  divisi<xi  are 
the  hundreds-^BrothererosB,  north;  Claokclose,  west;  Freebridge 
Lynn,  west;  Freebridge  Marshland,  west;  Gallow,  central;  Norl^ 
Greeuhoe,  north ;  South  Greenhoe,  central ;  Grimshoe,  south-west ; 
Guiltcross,  south ;  Holt,  north ;  Launditch,  central ;  Mitford,  central ; 
Shropham,  south;  Smithdon,  north-west;  and  Waylaud,  oentrai. 
Besides  these  hundreds  are  the  city  and  liberties  of  Norwich,  con- 
stituting a  county  of  a  dty,  the  boroughs  of  King's  Lynn  and  Thet- 
ford, and  part  of  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The  county 
returns  12  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2  for  each  divisien  of 
the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yai'mouth.  Norfolk  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  of  which  it  forms  the  archdeaconries  of 
Norwich  and  Noifolk.  It  is  induded  in  the  Norfolk  drcuit  Assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Norwich ;  county  courts  in  Attlebur^ 
Aylsham,  Downham  Market,  East  Dereham,  Holt,  King's  Lynn, 
Norwich,  Swaffham,  Thetford,  North  Walsham,  Little  Waisinghaxn, 
Wymondham,  and  Great  Yarmouth.  The  county  jail  and  lunatic 
asylum  are  in  Norwich ;  there  are  houses  of  correction  at  Swaffham, 
Little  WaUingham,  and  Wymondham,  and  borough  jails  at  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Kmg's  Lynn,  and  Thetford.  The  maritime  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  is  under  the  direction  of  the  vice-admiral  of  Norfolk 
(generally  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  oounty),  who  is  appointed  under 
a  commiBsion  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  is  invested  with 
power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty  for  the  county,  with  judges, 
marshals,  and  other  officers. 

NoiiWiOH,  the  capital  of  the  oounty,  is  described  in  a  separate 
article.  Notices  of  Attlebuboh,  Atlshau,  BLonxLD,  East  Dxrkham, 
Diss,  Downham,  Loddon,  Ltnn,  Swaffham,  Thktford,  Walsinqham, 
and  Yarmouth,  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heada  Of  the 
other  towns  the  more  important  are  given  here;  the  population  is 
that  of  1851.  ^ 

New  Buckenham,  population  of  the  parish  766,  is  situated  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Norwich,  near  the  source  of  the  Taes.  Old  Buckenliam 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  but  this  castle  was  palled 
down  and  an  Augustinian  priory  built  from  its  ruins,  in  the  time  of 
Stephen  or  Henry  IL  by  William  de  Albini,  who  erected  a  new  castle^ 
round  which  grew  up  the  town  of  New  Buckenham.  There  are  a 
National  school  and  an  almshouse  for  four  persons.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Martin,  was  partly  rebuilt  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  It  has  a  richly-carved  screen  and  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  in  the  town. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May  and  November  22nd. 

Bumhamf  32  miles  N. W.  from  Norwich,  is  distinguished  as  Bumham 
Wcstgate  from  several  neighbouring  parishes  with  a  similar  designa- 
tion. The  population  of  the  parish  was  1241  in  1851.  Bumham 
Ulph  and  Sutton  and  Bumham  Norton  are  so  close  to  Bumham  West- 
gate  as  to  form  with  it  one  town.    The  town  is  situated  on  the  leA 
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bank  of  a  small  stream^  the  Bum,  at  the  mouth  of  which  la  a  small 
tidal  harbour,  called  0  very  Staith.  The  churoh  is  a  neat  little  building 
of  stone  and  fiint,  with  on  embattled  tower.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  coal,  and  agricultural  manures  is  carried  on  at  the 
Staith,  and  two  iron-foundries  are  in  operation  at  Westgate.  There 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools. 

Cleyt  or  Oley-nextthe-Seetf  population  996  in  1851,  is  25  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Norwich,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small  river,  the  Qlarm,  and 
Blakeuey  on  the  left  bank ;  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour, 
called  Cley  and  Blakeney  Harbour.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Cley 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  burden.  There  is  a  considerable  importation  of 
com,  coal,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  iron,  tan,  tallow,  oil-cake,  &o.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice  of  early  English  architecture. 
The  battlements,  parapets,  and  tracery  of  the  windows  are  remarkably 
rich  and  fine.  An  annual  fair  for  horses  is  held  in  July.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel.  Large  quantities  of  the  finest 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  and  disposed  of 
chiefly  at  Cromer.  The  population  of  Blakeney  waa  1108  in  1851. 
Blakeuey  church  is  a  large  old  building  of  stone  and  flint,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels, 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  There  are  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  Carmelite  monastery.  About  60  vessels,  mostly  small, 
belong  to  Blakeney,  some  of  which  are  employed  in  the  oyster  fishery. 

Cromer  is  on  the  coast,  21  miles  N.  from  Norwich  :  population  of 
the  parish  13C6.  There  was  anciently  a  town  or  village  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  called  Shipdem,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  sea  about 
the  comn^encemeut  of  the  15th  century.  The  sea  continues  to  gain 
on  the  land,  and  several  houses  in  Cromer  have  been  desti'oyed  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  living.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  cliffs.  Many  good  houses  have  been  built  of  late  years,  and  the 
town  has  generally  been  much  improved.  It  is  frequented  in  summer 
as  a  watering-place.  The  Bay  of  Cromer  is  very  dangerous.  There  is 
some  trade  in  coals,  timber,  tiles,  and  oil-cake.  The  crab  and  lobster 
fishery  ia  actively  carried  on.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  great  beauty,  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  is 
nearly  160  feet  high,  and  is  remarkably  fine.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a  chapeL  The  Free  school,  founded  in  1505,  hod  SO  scholars  in 
1850.     There  are  a  girls  school  and  an  Infant  school. 

Fakenhamj  29  miles  by  railway,  25  miles  by  road  N.W.  from  Norwich; 
population  of  the  pariah  2240,  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  declivity  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wensum.  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church, 
which  dates  from  1497,  is  handsome  and  commodious,  with  a  lofty 
western  tower.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  have  chapela  There  are  National,  Britbh,  and  Infant 
schools ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Tbci-e  is  on  ancient  market-cross.  A 
large  com-market  is  held  here  on  Thursday  ;  fairs  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  November  22nd,  and  a  hiring  session  for  servants  in 
October. 

Foulaham  is  16  miles  N.W.  fmm  Norwich  :  population  of  the  parish 
1077.  The  town  was  burnt  in  1770,  and  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a 
regular  plan  and  in  a  respectable  style.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
building  of  flint  and  stone.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  Baptists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 

JfaiiestoUf  16  miles  S.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  chapelry 
1309,  consists  of  a  main  street  along  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  has  a 
convenient  market-place  on  the  south  side.  It  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship.  A  small  British  school,  two  National  schools,  and  a  savings 
bank,  are  in  the  town.  A  neat  com-hall  has  been  recently  erected. 
There  is  a  well-attended  corn-market  on  Wednesday,  and  four  fairs  are 
held  in  the  year. 

East  Harling  is  20  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  on  the  Norfolk  rail- 
way: population,  1198.  An  iron-foundry,  a  large  iiour-mill,  lime- 
bumiog  works,  and  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  afford 
.some  employment.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  for  com. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakers;  also  National  schools. 

JBingham  is  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Wymondham :  population,  1698. 
The  town  contains  some  good  houses.  The  market-place  is  very  neat 
The  church,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  is  large  and 
handsome,  partly  in  the  decorated,  partly  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  Independents  and  Mormons  have  chapels.  The  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  are  an 
Endowed  Qrammar  school  for  boys  of  the  town,  which  had  36  scholars 
in  1852,  and  a  National  school. 

BoU,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  parish 
1726,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the 
streets  are  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  great  fire  in  1708^  but  it  was  much  improved  on  being  rebuilt 
There  are  a  neat  sessions-house  and  a  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and  an  Endowed  school  for  50  boys, 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Greshanv,  and  placed  under  the  government 
of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  London:  it  had  55  scholars  in  1850. 
There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  A  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  A  county  court  is  held.  Brewing,  brick-making; 
and  rope>  and  twine-making  ans  carried  on. 


Beepham  is  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Norwich :  population  of  the  parish 
409.  The  town  was  formerly  remarkable  for  naving  three  churches, 
those  of  Reepham,  Hackford,  and  WliitweU,  in  one  churchyard. 
Hackford  church  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL ;  the  two 
others,  Reepham  and  Whitwell,  yet  remain.  The  market  is  oo 
Wednesday  for  corn ;  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  Brewing,  malting, 
and  tanning  are  carried  on. 

Stoke  Perry  is  on  the  road  from  Thetford  to  Lynn,  83  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Norwich:  population  of  the  parish  820.  The  church  was 
restored  and  a  new  chnxicel  built  in  18^8.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  school  and 
an  endowed  Fi*ee  school  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  chiefly  fear 
corn,  and  a  large  cattle-fair  on  December  6th.  There  are  extensive 
malting  establishments,  lime-buruing  works,  and  a  steam  flour-miU. 

Swaffiiam  is  34  miles  by  railway  and  27  miles  by  road  W.  from 
Norwich ;  population  of  the  town  3858.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  contains  numerous  well-built  houses,  a  neat  theatre,  an  assembly 
room,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  jail.  The  church,  a  large  cruciform 
edifice,  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  imd  two  transept- 
chapels.  At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  a  Free  school.  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
school  of  design.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  butter  are  sold.  The  Midnummer 
quarter-sessions  for  ti^e  county  are  held  here.  Races  and  coursing 
meetings  are  held  on  a  heath  near  the  town. 

North  WcUsiutm,  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the 
parish  2911,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the  river  Ant,  a 
feeder  of  the  Bm'e,  and  contains  many  good  modem  houses.  The 
'town  was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  the  year  1600.  A  market-cross, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was  repaired  after  the  fire.  The 
church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style.  Parts  of  the 
tower  fell  down  in  1724  and  in  1835.  There  are  several  chapels  for 
Dissenters,  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  saviugs  bank, 
and  a  neat  theatre.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  market 
is  held  on  Thursday ;  there  are  a  cattle  fair  and  two  statute  fairs  in 
the  year.  A  navigable  canal  opens  a  water  communication  between 
this  town  and  Yarmouth. 

Watton  is  a  small  town  20  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Norwich,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  dairy  country,  from  which  butter  is  sent  to  London. 
Population  of  the  {Huriah  1353.  The  church,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  has  a  round  tower  with  an  octanguUr  top ;  it  was 
built  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National  and  Infant  schools, 
aud  a  savings  bank.  Wednesday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  in 
July,  September,  October,  and  November.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly. 

Welle,  29  miles  N.N.W.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  town 
3638,  stands  on  a  slight  elevation,  above  the  marshy-flat  which  here 
lines  the  coast,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
harbour  difiicult  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements  have  been 
msifl'i ;  a  new  quay  has  been  built,  to  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
ascend.  The  town  is  partly  lighted  with  gas,  aud  possesses  a  custom- 
house and  a  theatre.  Besides  the  parish  church  thero  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  aud  Qiiakera,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  school  for  boys,  girls,  and  iufants,  and  two  Free 
schools.  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  Coru  and 
malt  are  shipped;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil-cake,  tar,  and 
wine  are  impoited.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
every  fortnight 

Wj/mondfuim,  population  of  the  town  2970,  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  East  Anglian  and  the  Norfolk  railways,  11  milee  W.S.W.  from 
Norwich.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  established  here  before  J 107,  by 
William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to  Henry  I.  Part  of  the  conventual 
church  is  now  used  as  the  parish  churah.  It  is  a  spacious  and  remark- 
ably fine  edifice,  having  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  Wymondham  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years ;  it 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The  Indep'eudentd,  Baptists,  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  have  each  a  place  of  worship ;  the  Methodists  have 
two  chapels.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  fouuded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  had  25  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  Paroohiid  and 
a  British  school.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
February  14  th  and  May  17th,  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  general  fair 
on  September  29  bh. 

Of  the  plaoes  formerly  of  note,  but  now  decayed,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : — North  Jsimham,  population  1211,  situated  5  miles  N. 
from  East  Dereham,  was  for  four  centuries  (673-1075)  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  formed  originally  by  dismemberment  from  the  still  more 
ancient  see  of  Dunwich,  to  which  however  it  was  reunited  about  870. 
Some  of  the  bishops  had  a  castle  here.  The  intrenchment  which 
surrounded  the  oasUe  still  remains,  and  incloses  about  5  acres  of  land. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  the  castle  and  some  traoes  of  the  cathedraL 
The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  square  tower.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Independents  and  a  National  school 

Castle  Acre  is  4  miles  N.  from  Swaffham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nar,  or  Setch  River,  which  joins  the  Ouse  above  King's  Lynn :  popu- 
lation 1567.    Several  coins  and  a  teaseUated  pavement  have  been  dug 
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up  here.  Of  the  caatle  ereoted  by  William,  earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  the  earthworks  remain,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  buildiog. 
The  principal  street  of  the  village  passes  through  one  of  the  main 
entrances  of  the  castle ;  this  entrance  oonsista  of  an  outer  and  inner 
gate,  with  a  portcullis  between  them,  and  two  circular  bastions  to 
defend  the  approach.  Earl  Warren  founded  here  a  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks,  which  existed  till  the  dissolution.  Of  the  priory  buildings 
iJ^e  remains  are  fine  specimens  of  Norman  arohitectura  The  parish 
church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ; 
there  is  a  National  school  Tanning  and  fellmongery  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  flour-mills.    Two  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

Cattle  Riting  is  5  miles  N.W.  of  Lynn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rising, 
or  Habingly  River :  population  892.  William  de  Albini  built  a  castle 
here  before  1176.  The  trade  of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the 
town  was  incorporated ;  but  the  harbour  becoming  choked  up,  the 
place  fell  into  decay.  Of  the  castle  the  keep  is  staodiDg.  The  general 
style  of  the  building  is  Norman.  Isabella  of  France,  queen  of 
Edward  II.,  was  kept  in  confinement  in  this  castle  by  her  son 
Edward  IIL  from  1330  till  her  death  in  1358.  The  church,  which 
was  built  in  the  11th  century,  was  restored  in  1844.  Trinity  hospital 
provides  accommodation  for  twelve  poor  women  and  a  govemesa 

Kennivghall,  population  1048,  about  3  miles  E.  from  East  Harling, 
on  the  Ikeneld-street)  was  once  a  residence  of  the  princes  of  East 
Anglia.  The  site  of  the  palace  consists  of  an  area  of  4  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  having  an  artificial  monnd  at  each  comer. 
The  church  has  a  south  door  of  very  singular  Norman  composition. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Free 
schooL    Fairs  are  held  on  July  18th  and  September  80th. 

Lilcham  is  7  miles  N.W.  from  East  Dereham:  population  855. 
Although  the  market  has  been  discontinued,  the  place  continues  to 
be  the  mart  of  the  surrounding  villages.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Pleasure 
fairs  are  held  in  May  and  November :  races  are  held  in  July. 

Methfooldf  between  Brandon  and  Stoke  FeiTy,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town  :  population  1669.  It  has  a  handsome  church  with  an  embattled 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  octangular  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a  cbapeL    A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  April  23rd. 

Snettisham,  11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Lynn  :  population  1172.  It  has 
a  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National 
school.  Several  brass  'celts'  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.   There  arc  quarries  of  carstone  and  some  chalk-pita. 

Woniead  is  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Norwich  and  8  milea  from  North 
Walsham :  population  827.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
manufacture,  introduced  by  the  Flemings,  of  woollen  twists  and  stufb, 
called  from  it  'worsted  goods;'  but  this  manufacture  was,  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  lY.,  removed  to  Norwich.  The 
church  is  a  fine  building,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character;  the 
tower  is  of  decorated  character,  ond  is  of  admirable  arrangement  and 
composition.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  National  and  British 
schools,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  villages :  the  popu- 
lations are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851  : — 

J?anAam,  population  1195,  is  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Attlebui^h. 
The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure :  the  altar-piece  was 
brought  here  from  Bristol  cathedral  in  1845.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  barracks.  Binhavtt  or  Binham  Abbey^  8  miles  N.E. 
from  New  Walsingham,  popuUtion  511,  is  a  large  village,  which 
had  a  market  and  fair  granted  by  Henry  I.  The  fair  only  is  now 
held.  There  are  extensive  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  priory.  The  nave 
of  the  priory  chapel  was  converted  into  the  palish  church.  There 
are  a  National  and  a  Free  school.  Blickling,  population  852,  about  a 
mile  N.  from  Aylsham.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Bol^yn ;  it  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart, 
whose  son  built,  iu  1620,  the  mansion,  Blickliug  Hall  The  hall 
contains  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  with  numerous  portraits 
and  other  paintinga  A  school  for  poor  children  is  supported  by  Lady 
Suffield.  Britton,  popuUtion  996,  about  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Holt, 
near  one  of  the  heads  of  the  river  Bure,  has  a  parish  church,  partly 
of  decorated,  and  partly  of  later  English  character;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents ;  and  a 
National  school.  A  stock  market  ia  held  weekly  on  Tuesday,  and  a 
cattle  fair  on  May  26th.  Caiitor-neat-Tai-nunith,  population  1043, 
about  2^  miles  N.  from  Great  Yarmouth,  formed  at  one  time  two 

Parishes,  but  of  one  cf  the  churches  only  a  part  of  the  tower  remains, 
'here  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Several  persons  are  engaged  in  fishing. 
The  ooast'gcard  has  a  station  here.  Vfeai  from  the  village  are  some 
remains  of  a  round  tower  and  of  the  walls  of  Caistor  Castle.  Cattonf 
population  618,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Norwich,  a  neat  village,  con- 
taining many  good  houses  and  villas,  chiefly  the  residences  of  Norwich 
merchants.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building,  with  an  octagonal 
tower;  in  the  interior  are  some  interesting  monuments.  There  is 
here  an  Industrial  school  for  girla  ColtUkall,  population  907,  on  the 
river  Bure,  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Norwich,  occupies  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  malt,  coals,  &o.  The  church 
has  an  embattled  tower.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapei. 


and  there  is  a  National  school.  A  fair  is  held  on  Whii-Honday. 
Costeneift  or  Cotny,  population  1 025,  on  the  river  Wensum,  4  milea  N.E. 
from  Norwich,  oonsista  chiefly  of  one  long  street  The  chorch,  a 
commodious  stmcturs,  has  a  square  tower,  surmounted  with  a  lofty 
wooden  spire ;  the  south  porch  is  Norman.  The  Baptists  have  a 
place  of  worship.  There  are  National,  Roman  .Catholic,  and  Baptist 
schools.  Near  the  village  is  the  fine  mansion  and  park  of  Costessey, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Stafiford.  Cnntiguoua  to  the  hall  is  a  handaome 
Roman  Catholic  ohapeL  Ditckimghamy  population  1 1  SO,  about  1 3  miles 
S.E.  from  Norwich,  forms  a  suburb  of  Bungay,  in  Suifolk,  from  which 
it  is  sepanted  by  the  river  Wavaney.  The  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  which  contains  some  good  speciinens  of  stained  gbuai,  oocupMs 
an  elevated  site.  There  are  National  and  Infimt  schools.  A  laige 
silk  manufiictory  here  belongs  to  a  Norwich  firm.  FdUodlf  population 
1675,  about  7  miles  &  by  K  from  Stoke  Feny,  condats  of  several 
streets.  St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  richly  orna- 
mented tower.  Sth  Nicholas,  a  small  plain  building,  has  been  in  part 
rsbnilt  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  chapels  for  Wecdeysa 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Free  schooL  Happitimrgh,  or  ffatbro\ 
population  621,  on  the  coast,  about  6  mUes  £.  by  N.  from  North 
Walsham.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  building,  with  a  lofty 
embattled  tower,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  a  conspicaons 
land-mark.  There  is  a  National  schooL  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing:  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  ocast-guard.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  at  this  part  have  been  oonsiderableL  Two 
lighthouses,  respectively  80  feet  and  100  feet  high,  stand  a  shoit 
distance  south-east  from  the  village.  Sicklimg^  population  812,  about 
15  miles  N.E.  from  Norwich;  the  houses,  being  scattered,  cover  a 
considerable  space.  The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  marshy. 
Hickling  Broad,  an  extensive  lake,  communicates  by  the  North  Kiver 
with  the  Bure,  and  small  vessels  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  coo- 
mercial  intercotirse  in  the  district  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels, 
and  there  is  a  National  sdiooL  There  are  some  remains  of  an 
Angustinian  priory,  ifi^ay,  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Downham,  popu^ 
lation  1710,  has  a  large  and  handsome  church;  a  fine  avenue  of  trees 
forms  an  approach  to  the  church.  There  are  chapels  for  Wealeyaa 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school.  The  Wisaey,  or 
Stoke  River,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  runs  into  the 
Ou9e  at  Hilgay  Creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  Frooi  Lynn, 
coal  and  other  cargoes  are  brought  by  lighters  to  the  quay  at  Hilgay, 
and  com  and  other  products  of  the  looUity  are  taken  back.  HoUckam, 
population  683,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Wells,  and  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  has  a  handsome  church  seated  on  elevated  ground,  with  a  lofty 
embattled  tower,  which  forms  a  good  land-mark :  in  the  interior  are 
some  andent  monuments.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Infant  school 
Holkham  Hall,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Esrl  of  Leicester,  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park.  In  the  mansion  are  galleries 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  a  noUe  library.  Almshouses  were 
erected  in  1755,  by  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Leicester.  In  the  14tli 
century  the  port  of  Holkhun  was  of  some  importance.  Much  land 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  at  this  part  of  the  coast  by  the 
efforts  of  the  successive  Earls  of  Leicester,  particularly  of  the  late 
earl  (better  known  as  Mr.  Coke,  the  Norfolk  agriculturist),  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham,  in  18S7,  but  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  estates  sixty  years  before.  In  the  course  of  the 
sixty -six  years  during  which  he  held  the  estates  of  Holkham  its 
rental  was  increased,  chiefly  owing  to  his  princely  improvement^  frtnn 
little  more  than  2000^  to  above  20,0002.  It  was  stated  in  the  earl*s 
will  that  he  had  "lately  expended  the  sum  of  500,O0OL  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate."  A  column  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  subscription  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  140  feet  high, 
and  in  the  Corinthian  style.  Lavgley,  population  312,  is  about 
10  miles  S.E.  from  Norwich,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tare.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square  tower.  There  is  a  National 
school.  Langley  Hall,  a  spacious  mansion,  stands  in  an  extensive  park 
on  the  west  of  the  village.  It  contains  numerous  paintings  and 
sculptures.  About  a  mile  north>east  from  the  village  are  some 
remHins  of  Langley  Abbey,  founded  in  11 98.  Mat'tham^  population 
1125,  about  17  miles  E.N.E.  from  Norwich,  near  the  right  back 
of  the  river  North,  has  a  handsome  gothic  church,  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  Free  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  A  fair  is  held  in  July.  M%mddey,  popu- 
lation 451,  about  20  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Norwich,  is  a  pleasant 
village  on  the  coast,  frequented  iu  summer  for  bathing.  In  the 
absence  of  any  harbour  or  pier,  small  vessels  receive  and  dischaiige 
their  cargoes  on  the  beach.  There  is  a  coast-guard  station  at  Mundaiey. 
The  church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  cUff,  is  partly  diU- 
pidated ;.  service  is  performed  in  a  portion  of  the  nave.  There  are  a 
chapel  for  Dissenters,  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schook 
Northwoldf  population  1397,  about  4  miles  E.S.E.  from  Stoke  Ferry, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wissey  or  Stoke  lUver. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  with  a  totrer 
of  the  14th  oentui7,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  surmounted  with  10 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and 
there  is  a  Free  school.  Great  Omttbyy  or  Ormtby  SL  Margareti^ 
population  707,  about  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth,  aud  a  mile 
Iroiu  the  coast,  has  a  parish  churdi  of  ancient  date,  with  a  tower 
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Eurmounted  by  figuresof  fourmonka  instaad  of pionaclea.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship^  and  there  is  a  National 
school  Near  the  village  is  Ormsby  Hall,  a  handsome  gothic  mansion. 
Oxborouffhf  or  Oxhurgh,  population  298,  about  7  miles  SbS.E.  from 
Swaffham,  has  a  commodious  gothic  church,  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  spire  of  considerable  height  The  interior 
is  neat ;  the  roof  is  of  eanred  oak :  in  the  east  window  is  some  richly- 
Btained  glass.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapeL  A  fair  for  horses, 
cattle,  toys^  &a,  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesday.  Oxborough  Hall,  a 
castellated  mansion  of  the  15th  century,  the  seat  of  Sir  H.  R.  P. 
Bedingfield,  Bart,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Warren  Hill  are 
some  ancient  earth-works.  jPuZAaii^population  lili,  pl^uantly  situ- 
ated^on  an  eminence  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  has  a  handsome 
churoh,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  and  a  poroh  of  Norman  character 
on  the  south-west  side.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a 
school  with  a  small  endowment  Lower  Sherrvngham,  population  1374, 
about  7  miles  KN.K  from  Holt,  is  a  fishing  viUsge  of  some  import- 
ance ;  the  fishery,  chiefly  of  cod,  lobsters^  crabs,  whitings,  and  skate, 
employing  about  30  boats.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 
Upper  Sherringhamf  about  1  mile  S.W.  from  Lower  Sherringham,  has 
a  handsome  church  of  early  English  character,  with  some  portions  of 
later  date;  the  churoh  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Shipdhctm,  5 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  East  Deroham,  population  1769,  has  a  handsome 
churoh,  which  was  enlarged  in  1845,  and  an  Endowed  school.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worahip.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  last  two  days  of  June.  Sprowtton, 
population  1808,  about  2  miles  N.E.  from  Norwich,  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street  about  a  mile  long,  containing  many  good  dwelling-houses. 
The  churoh  is  ancient,  but  it  has  been  greatly  altered  by  ropairs. 
Brick-making  and  lime-burning  are  carried  on.  There  are  several 
corn-mills  and  saw-mills  in  the  vicinitv.  StcUham,  population  698, 
about  12  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Norwich,  has  an  ancient  church,  of 
which  the  tower  was  shattered  by  lightning  some  years  since.  The 
chancel  was  built  in  1827.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel, 
ai)d  there  is  a  National  school.  By  Sutton  Broad,  or  Lake,  Barton 
Broad,  and  the  river  Bure,  there  is  navigable  communication  with  the 
sea  at  Yarmouth.  TerringUm  St.  CUmenU^  population  2250,  about  4 
miles  W.  from  Lynn,  has  a  cruciform  church,  the  tower  of  which 
stands  apart  from  the  body  of  the  building.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school  Petty 
sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Lovell's  Hall,  in  the  neighboiurhood,  is 
a  stone  mansion  of  the  16th  century.  Thorpcy  population  8000, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tare,  about  2  miles  E. 
from  Norwich,  has  a  small  churoh,  a  cbapel  for  Independents,  National 
and  Free  schools ;  also  extensive  iron-works.  About  a  mile  east  from 
Thorpe  is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  whidi  in  1851  had  277  inmates. 
The  Norwich  Yacht  Club  has  its  head-quarters  at  Thorpe.  The  village 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich  on  holi- 
day occasions.  TiUle$hcUlf  population  615,  about  2  miles  N.  from 
Litcham,  has  a  church  of  ancient  date,  in  which  are  several  interesting 
monuments,  particularly  one  in  black  and  white  marble  in  mem'ory 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  with  a  full-length  effigy.  Upwell,  popu- 
lation of  the  Norfolk  part  of  the  parish  8189,  about  7  miles  W.  from 
Downham  Market,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Nen,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridge.  The 
churoh  is  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  stream.  There  are  in  the  village 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Charity  school 
WcUpole  St.  Peter,  population  1361,  about  7  miles  W.  by  8.  from 
Lynn,  has  a  very  handsome  churoh  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a 
fine  south  poroh  and  embattled  tower.  There  is  a  Free  school  The 
Roman  embankment  or  sea-wall  passes  the  village  on  the  west 
WaUoken,  population  2740,  about  a  mile  N.E.  from  Wiabeach,  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Wisbeach,  there  being  pleasant 
walks  round  the  village^  Walsoken,  like  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Walton  and  Walpole,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  near  the  old 
Roman  wall  or  embankment  against  the  inundations  of  the  seiL 
WiUotif  population  1069,  near  the  south  border  of  the  county,  about 
9  milee  S.  by  E.  from  Stoke  Ferry.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  chiefly  heath.  The  parish  churoh  is  a  modem  structure  of  stone 
and  flint,  recently  repaired.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  chapels.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  15 
feet  high  on  a  ciroular  brick  pedestal  6  feet  high.  There  is  a  Free 
school  Ww^arthingp  population  691,  pleasantly  situated  about  18 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Norwich,  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  The  church  is  ancient  The  Weueyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  TFtn^srton,  population  722,  about 
8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth,  is  a  fishing  village,  chiefly  belonging 
to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  MP.,  and  the  Earl  of  Winterton,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  churoh  has  a  fine  embattled  tower  120  feet  high. 
There  is'a  National  school  Many  of  the  population  are  employed  in 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fishing.  There  is  a  station  of  the  coast- 
guard. Winterton  lighthouse,  a  hexagonal  structure  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  is  about  70  feet  high. 

Bfttory,  ArUiqtuUm,  dee, — Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  IcenL  In  the  R;oman  division  of  Britain  it  was  indnded  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Cnsarienais.  There  were  many  British  and  Roman 
towns  or  posts  in  tiiis  county.  Venta  Icenorum  was  probably  at 
Caistor  St  Edmund's,  about  8  miles  S.  from  Norwich,  and  was  the 
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chief  town  of  the  Icenl  Brsaodunum  and  Gariannonum,  mentioned 
in  the  'Notitia  Imperii,'  were  probably  in  tiiis  county ;  the  former  at 
Brancaster,  the  latter  on  the  lestuary  of  the  Waveney  :  and  Ad  Taum, 
mentioned  in  the  Peutioger  Table,  was  probably  st  Taesbuigh,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Yare.  The  mouth  of  the  great  ssstuary,  where  Yar- 
mouth now  stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolenusus  under  the  name 
Qarryenus. 

Of  Venta,  the  principal  Roman  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
there  are  some  remains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the 
Yare.  It  comprehended  about  80  acres.  Of  a  massive  tower  near 
the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  toward  the  water,  there  are  con- 
siderable renmins :  it  is  still  80  feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  Roman  bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  cement 
The  parish  churoh,  which  stands  within  the  area,  is  partly  built  of 
Roman  bricks. 

There  are  traces  in  the  county  of  Roman  or  other  ancient  roada 
A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwidi  coach  road,  ran  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diss  to  Venta  Icenorum.  Another  from  Ixworth  in 
Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by  Castle  Acre  to  Holme,  near 
St  Edmund's  Point  A  third  road  ran  from  Venta,  or  Ad  Taum, 
across  the  valley  or  estuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay.  The  Ikeneld- 
street  crossed  the  Little  Ouse  above  Thetford,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Venta.    Several  other  roads  traversed  the  county. 

After  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  Norfolk  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  In  828,  Norfolk,  with  the  rest  of 
East  Anglia,  quietly  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessez ;  but  continued  for  some  time  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  East-Anglian  kings,  and  subsequently  of  ealdormen.  In 
the  Danish  descent  upon  England,  in  866,  we  inhabitants  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  invaders,  part  of  whom  settled  in  the  county.  In 
870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves  at  Tbetiford. 
Edmund,  the  East-Anglian  king,  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  Nov.  20th,  870,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
invaders  became  permanent  In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and 
Quthrun  or  Godrun  (883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelsgh, 
and,  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
became  Danish  in  character.  In  1004  Swoyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
brought  his  fleet  up  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt ;  but 
he  was  foroed  to  retire  by  Ulfketul,  or  Ulfkyttle,  ealdorman  of  East 
Anglia,  who  was  himself  of  Danish  extraction.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  earldom  of  Esst  Anglia  was  held  by  Harold,  after- 
wards king. 

After  the  Conquest  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  was 
bestowed  on  Ralf  de  Guader ;  but  he,  having  rebelled,  the  earldom 
of  Norfolk  was  bestowed  on  Roger  Bigod,  another  of  the  companions 
of  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the 
claim  of  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  to  the  throne,  which  led  to  the  devas- 
tation of  the  coimty.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  children  of  Henry  11. 
against  their  father  (1177)  Norfolk  was  the  scene  of  contest,  Hugh 
Bigod  being  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes :  he  died  attainted  of 
treason.  His  son  John  was  one  of  the  barons  who  extorted  Magna 
Charta  from  John.  In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  barons  the  kiog 
came  into  this  county ;  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  from  Lynn 
into  Lincolnshire  that  he  lost  his  bsggage.  The  forces  of  Louis  the 
Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterwards  overran  the  county.  In  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler  (1381),  the  men  of 
Norfolk  took  part  under  the  command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  Dyer) ; 
but  they  were  defeated  at  North  Walsham,  and  the  leaders  were 
executed.  At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen-stuffs  was 
flourishing  in  the  county,  and  Norwich  was  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  earldom  of  Norfolk  had  before  this  period  passed  to  the  Mow- 
brays.  Thomas  de  Mowbrav  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by 
Richard  II.  before  1880.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  extinct,  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk  came  to  Edward's  son,  after  whose  murder  in  the  Tower  the 
dukedom  was  conferred  by  Richard  IIL  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose 
family  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

In  the  disturbances  which  arose  out  of  the  Reformation,  Norfolk 
became  the  scene  of  tumult  A  rising  took  place  at  Attleburgh  in 
1548,  and  it  soon  became  serious.  Ket,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham, 
was  chosen  leader  of  the  rebels,  who  encamped  on  Mousehold  Heath, 
near  Norwich,  to  the  nimiber  of  20,000.  Ket,  with  two  assessors  from 
each  hundred  in  the  county,  held  a  court  of  justice  under  an  oak, 
since  called  'the  Oak  of  Reformation,'  and  issued  edicts  levying  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  his  foUowenk  The  rebels  were  at  length 
attacked  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with  an  army  that  had  been  collected 
to  invade  Scotland,  and  were  totally  defeated  in  a  place  caUed  Duffen 
Dale,  to  which  they  had  retired.  Ket  was  hanged  on  Norwich  Castle, 
and  his  brother  on  the  tower  of  Wymondham  churoh ;  and  the  rebel- 
lion, which  had  also  broken  out  in  other  parts  of  England,  was  put 
down.  In  the  struggle  between  Charles  L  and  the  Pariiament,  Norfolk 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the 
associated  coimties  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

Of  the  ediflces  of  the  middle  ages,  monastic,  ecclesiastical,  or  castel- 
lated, Norfolk  has  several  remains.  The  principal  castles  are  those  at 
Norwich,  Castle  Acre,  and  Castle  Rising,  and  Caistor,  described  else- 
where. 

There  are  several  ancient  manor-houses.    Oxburgh  Hall,  near  Stokit 
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Ferry,  on  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Wissey,  was  erected  in  1481  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick,  and 
originally  inclosed  a  quadrangular  court,  118  feet  by  92  feet.  ^The 
entrance  is  over  a  bridge  (formerly  a  drawbridge)  and  through  a  gate- 
way between  two  fine  towers  80  feet  high.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat  52  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep.  Of  East  Basham  House, 
near  Fakenham,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.,  the 
walls  of  the  porter^s  lodge  and  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  court  remain,  and  are  appropriated  as  a  farm-house.  Win- 
wal  House,  at  Warebam,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
domestic  edifice  in  England.  It  has  Norman  buttresses,  and  some 
portion  of  ornament  in  that  style.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  each 
containing  two  apartments.  The  whole  buUding  is  only  88  feet  long 
by  27  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  16  feet  high.  Oxmead  Hall,  and  Blickling 
Hall,  near  Ayisham,  belong  to  a  later  period — Oxmead  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Blickling  to  that  of  James  L  or  Charles  I. 

A  notice  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Lynn,  and  of  the  abbey  of 
Thetford,  will  be  found  under  Lrensf  and  Thetford.  The  abbeys  or 
priories  of  Wymondham  and  Castle  Acre  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Walsingham  Abbey  ia  noticed  in  the  article  Walsivohav,  Little. 
Langley  Abbey  is  on  the  verge  of  the  marshes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tare,  2  or  3  miles  N.  from  Loddon.  It  was  founded  in  1198  by 
Robert  Fitz-Roger  Helke,  or  Be  Clavering,  for  Premonstratensian 
Canons.  The  remains  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Bennet  of 
Hulme,  founded  by  Canute  before  1020,  are  in  the  marshes  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bure  with  the  Thum  and  the  Attt,  At  West  Dereham, 
between  Stoke  Ferry  and  Downham  Market,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Premonstratensian  abbey,  founded  in  1188.  The  chapel  and  hospital 
(afterwards  priory  and  abbey)  of  North  Creak,  2  miles  S.  from  Bum- 
ham  Market,  were  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Nerford  in  1206.  The 
priory  and  abbey  belonged  to  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine. 
Of  all  these  institutions  there  are  ruins  which  contain  some  beautiful 
portions,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style.  Near  the  sea,  on  the  road 
net  ween  Cromer  and  Cley,  are  rome  remains  of  Beeston  Priory, 
founded  for  the  canons  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  reign  of  John  or  of 
Henry  IIL  There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  once  extensive  priory  of 
Flitcham,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  about  9  miles  N.E. 
from  Lynn :  they  are  used  for  farm  officps.  Of  Binham  Priory,  a 
Benedictine  house,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Wells,  founded  by  a  nephew  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  ruins  are- very  considerable  and  interesting.  The 
nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  conventual 
church,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  west  front,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
north  transept  remain.  The  west  front  is  early  English ;  the  interior 
of  the  churcn  is  Norman.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  at  present 
used  as  the  parL«h  church.  Of  Broomholm  Priory,  near  the  sea, 
between  Cromer  and  Yarmouth,  founded  in  1113  for  Cluniac  monks, 
there  are  some  remains  incorporated  with  a  farm-house. 

Several  of  the  churches  in  the  county  have  round  towers,  of  no 
great  dimeuKions,  surmounted  by  an  octi^onal  upper  story;  and 
many  of  them  are  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  Little  Snoring 
church  has  a  doorway  exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman  and 
early  English.  North  wold  church  has  in  the  chancel  against  the 
north  wall  a  lofty  shrine,  or  Easter  sepulchre,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  composed  of  canopies  over  niches,  while  the  lower  part  forms  an 
altar  tomb,  on  which  are  three  figures  of  armed  men  in  a  postura  of 
alarm,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  at  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord.  At  Houghton,  near  Walsingham,  is  a  small  chapel,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  decorated  arohitecture. 

Statistics;  Religious  Worship  and  JEicittcatum.-^According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  the  county  1441 
places  of  worship,  of  which  719  belonged  to  the  Churoh  of  Eugland, 
516  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  91  to  Baptist^  49  to  Independents,  15  to 
Quakers,  13  to  Mormons,  7  to  Unitarians,  6  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
2  to  Jewa.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  280,668.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  the  county  was  1861,  of  which  497  were 
public  schools,  with  34,961  scholars ;  and  864  wero  private  schools, 
with  18,745  scholars.  Of  Sunday  schools,  there  wero  782  in  the  county, 
with  50,182  scholan,  of  which  481  schools,  with  27,422  scholars,  wero 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Established  Church.  The  number 
of  evening  schools  for  adults  was  58,  with  1033  pupils.  Then  wero 
18  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  county,  with  2176  mem- 
bers, and  40,470  volumes  in  the  libraries  bebnging  to  them. 

Savifigt  Banha. — In  1863  the  county  possessed  10  savings  banks— 
at  Aylsham,  Downham  Market,  Fakenham,  Harleston,  King's  Lynn, 
Norwich,  North  Walsham,  Swnffham,  Walton,  and  Groat  Yarmouth. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was 
595,8232.  Zs.  3d 

NORFOLK,  U.  S.    [VniomiA.] 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  The  group  of  islands  of  which  Norfolk 
Island  is  the  largest,  consists  of  Norfolk  Island,  Philip  Island,  Nepean 
Island,  and  several  islets  named  the  Bird  Islands,  which  aro  little 
more  than  masses  of  rock  scattered  about  near  the  shores  of  Norfolk 
Island.  The  sea  surrounding  the  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
thero  is  no  good  anchorage.  Norfolk  Island  is  used  by  the  British 
government  as  a  penal  settlement  It  is  sitnat«d  in  29'  2'  S.  lat, 
168"  2'  E.  long.,  900  miles  E.N.E.  from  Sydney,  and  about  400  miles 
N.N  W.  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  Uie  average 
width  is  about  24  milea.    The  area  is  estimated  at  14  square  miles. 


The  substratum  of  the  island  is  porphyiy,  but  a  very  lai^  number  of 
boulders  of  greenstone  aro  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  appear  to 
have  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  porphyiy.    The  souUi-eaMem 
part  of  the  island,  whero  the  settlement  is  placed,  is  oompantively 
flat,  and  the  beach  is  almost  inoessantly  beaten  by  a  violent  waxL    Is 
this  part  the  porphyry  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  limestone.    The' 
rest  of  the  island  rises  firam  the  sea  with  steep  ohfis  to  the  height  of 
from  200  to  800  feet    The  general  elevation  of  the  eentral  part  of  the 
island  is  from  800  to  350  feet,  but  Mount  Pitt  rises  to  the  height  of 
1050  feet    Numerous  ravines  radiate  in  all  directions  from  Mount 
Pitt,  most  of  which  terminate  In  abrupt  declivities  from  80  to  40  feet 
above  the  sea,  over  which  in  winter  fau  several  picturesque  eaaeades. 
A  landing*place  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  dose  to  one  of  these 
ravines,  called  Qreat  Cascade.    Springs  of  fresh  water  are  abundant 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with 
timber-troea,  among  which  are  pines  200  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in 
diameter.    Maize,  wheats  ryey  barley,  and  oats,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits  aro  cultivated ;  but  the  difficulty  of  landing  is  unfavonrabU 
to  colonisation.    The  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774. 
It  was  first  occupied  as  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  partly  by 
criminals  and  partly  by  free  settlers;  but  ainoe  1825  it  has  been  exclu* 
sively  a  penal  settlement    The  number  of  prisoners  is  from  600  to 
700.   PhiUp  Idandf  about  6  mUes  S.  from  Norfolk  Island^  and  unoecu* 
pied,  is  somewhat  moro  than  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  everywhere  precipitous,  and  is  farrowed  into  deep   gallie«. 
Nepean  Idand  is  smaller,  and  about  600  yards  S.  from   Norfolk 
Island. 

NCRICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Danube,  W.  by  Vindelicia  and  Rhsetia,  R  by  Pannonia,  and  S.  by 
niyricum  and  Qallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Vindelicia  by 
the  (Enus  (Inn),  and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpes  Camicse  and 
Alpes  Jttliffi ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundariea  between 
Noricum  and  Pannonia,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the 
later  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  river 
Murius  (Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  Noricnm  would 
thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Salzboiig,  and 
to  parts  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  may 
be  included  among  the  Eparohies.    (Strabo,  p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of 
the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpes  Noricse.  These  mountaiov 
appear  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  various 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norid 
(whence  the  country  obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of  the  Taurisd. 
Noricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the  colony  Sabaria, 
which  was  afterwards  included  in  Pannonia.  (Plin.,  iii  27.)  It  was 
under  the  government  of  a  procurator.  (Taa, '  Hist,*  i  11.)  From  the 
'Notitia  Imperii'  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Noricnm  Ripense  and  Noricum  Meditenaneum, 
which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  Noricsa.  In  the 
former  of  those  a  strong  military  foroe  was  always  stationed,  under 
the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  the 
Sevaces,  Alauni,  and  Ambisontii,  and  in  the  east  by  the  Ambidravi  or 
Ambidrani ;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  scaroely  anything  except  the 
names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best  known  was  Noreiay  the 
capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of 
CsBsar  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Csosar, '  BelL  Oall.,'  i.  5.) 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Plin., '  Hist  Nat,' 
iii.  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention  were,  Juvanum 
(Salsburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  Boiodumm  (Innstadt), 
at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or 
Ovilava  (Wels),  south-east  of  Boiodumm,  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Marous  Aurellus. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Roman* 
(Pliny,  <  Hist  Nat,'  zxxiv.  41) ;  and  according  to  Polybius  gold  was 
formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance  (quoted  by  Strabo^ 
iv.  p.  208). 

NORMA.    [Frosixomb.] 

NORMANDIE,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  in  ante* 
revolutionary  times  was  divided,  stretches  along  the  Engli^  CbaDnel 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle  at  Tr^port  to  the  mouth  of  the  OouesDoo, 
which  river  flows  past  Pontorson  and  eaters  the  sea  to  ihB  west  of 
Mont-St'MioheL  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  sea.  The 
eastern  boundary  dividing  it  from  Picardie  and  llenla-Franoe,  ran  along 
ih%  Bresle  and  the  Epte,  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  in  the  Seine ;  it 
thei)  followed  an  irregular  line  to  the  Euro,  which  it  stmck  oppcsite 
Ivry,  whence  the  Euro  completed  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Avro.  The  provinces  of  Perohe  and  Maine  touched  it  on  the  south* 
the  division  being  formed  partly  by  the  Avre,  and  partly  by  the  crest 
of  the  high  lands  that  form  the  watershed  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  about  1°  W.  long.,  whence  it  ran  due  west  to  the 
Couesnon.  On  the  south-west  it  was  bounded  by  Bretagne,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Couesnon  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  betwesa 
the  two  provinces^ 

Normandie  was  divided  into  Haute,  or  Upper  Normandie,  of  whioh 
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the  oupital  was  Bouen ;  aad  Basse,  or  Lower  Normandie,  the  chief  town 
of  which  was  Caeu.  Upper  Kormaudie  was  subdivided  into  the 
following  districts  z—Caux,  Bray*  the  Norman  Vexin,  Roumois,  Auge, 
Ouche,  and  Lieuvin;  Lower  Kormandie  comprised  the  plains  of 
Alen9on,  and  Caen^  together  with  the  districts  of  Houlme,  Bessin, 
Bocage,  Cotentin,  and  Avranchin.  Normandie  now  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  S£itf£-lKFfeBiBnhifi,  EvvLE,  Calvados,  Manche,  aud  of 
Obne,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrrondissement  of  Mortagne. 

Le-Yexin-Normand  was  so  designated-  to  distingulBh  it  from  that 
portion  of  Le-Vexin,  which  was  in  the  early  ages  included  in  the  domains 
of  the  crown  and  entitled  Le-Vexin-Franyaia. 

The  popuUtion  of  the  five  departments  into  which.  Normandie  has 
been  divided^  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondissemeut  of  Mortagne 
In  the  department  of  Orue  (which  comprehends  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Perche),  was,  in  1851,  2,587,717.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince, from  east  to  west^  is  about  160  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from 
about  60  to  110  miles.    The  area  is  about  11,300  square  miles. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  counWy  is  given  under  the  names  of 
the  departments  into  which  it  is  now  divided.  Normandie  contains 
no  great  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
eastern  prolongation  of  the  Armorican  chain  of  hills,  and  in  the  west, 
where  a  branch  of  that  chain  extends  into  the  Cotentin.  It  is  watered 
on  the  east  side  by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  the  Eure  and  the 
Bille ;  in  the  centre  by  the  Orne,  Dives,  aud  Touequea ;  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Douve,  Vire,  Sde,  and  Celuae.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
temperate,  and  the  soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  grain ;  apples 
and  pears  are  grown  in  great  quantity,  from  which  are  made  cider 
and  perry,  the  common  drink  of  the  peasantry.  The  meadow  and 
grass  lamis  are  extensive  and  excellent,  and  afford  pasturage  to  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  Normandie  contains  many  important 
towns.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  stufEs,  and  lace  are 
carried  on  in  Rouen,  Evreux,  Caen,  Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Vire,  and  other 
towns.  Along  the  coast  are  the  ports  of  Dieppe,  H&vre,  Honfleur, 
Isigny,  Cherbourg,  and  Granville. 

The  country  was,  in  Roman  times,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Celtic 
nations,  and  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis 
Secunda.  This  part  of  Gaul  was,  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  con- 
quered by  Clovis  (a.d.  497-500), and  incorporated  by  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks.  In  the  division  of  the  Frankish  territory  among  the 
sons  of  Clothaire  L,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria.  In 
the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  on  France,  Neustna  had  its  share  of  the 
general  devastation.  Among  the  most  formidable  of  their  chieftains 
was  RoUo,  who  first  attacked  France  in  876 :  he  ravaged  alternately 
the  north  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England ; 
and  in  Oil  he  led  a  numerous  army  from  the  last-mentioned  country 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Paris,  but 
received,  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Charles  le  Simple,  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Gisele  in  marriage,  with  the  cession  of  an  extensive 
province,  to  be  held  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  ravage 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  making  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  <^ed  province  lying  between  the  Seine,  the  Epte,  and 
the  sea,  became  the  duchy  of  Normandie. 

Rollo  appears  to  have  possessed  qualifications  far  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  sea-king.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system  in  its  complete 
and  regular  form.  The  first  fiefs  granted  by  him  were  to  some  of  the 
churches  of  his  duchy,  the  rest  of  which  he  divided  into  counties  and 
distributed  among  the  chief  officers  of  his  army.  The  Normans 
applied  themselves  with  enei^  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ravaged  lands ; 
strangers  from  all  parts  wera  invited  to  settle  within  the  duchy,  and 
the  laws  were  strictly  administered  for  the  protection  of  property. 
He  rebuilt  the  ruined  churches,  and  took  every  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  his  territories  against  the  attacks  of  other  pirates,  inclosing 
the  towns  with  walls,  securing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  barricades, 
and  keeping  up  the  valour  and  warlike  skill  of  his  subjects  by  hostili- 
ties along  his  frontier,  especially  against  the  Bretons,  whom  he  partly 
reduced  to  subjection. 

The  warriors  whom  Rollo  established  in  his  new  settlement  adopted 
the  language,  the  social  and  political  institutions,  and  the  religion  of 
the  nation  which  they  had  conquered;  but  they  imparted  to  each 
that  vigour  which  was  the  characteristic  of  their  own  nation.  The 
rude  dialect,  formed  by  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
was  then  common  in  France,  became  a  regular  and  a  written  lan- 
guage, embodied  in  their  judicial  code  or  in  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  constituted  their  popular  literature.  The  feodal  system 
received  from  them  a  stability  which  rendered  it  an  iznportant  instru- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  social  order  in  Europe.  Their  attention 
to  the  sermons  and  the  catochetical  instructions  of  the  clergy  was 
marked  by  the  same  assiduity  which  characterised  their  other  pursuits ; 
although  churches  and  priests  had  been,  during  their  piratical  career, 
the  objects  of  their  bitterest  hostility. 

Some  years  after  the  esteblishment  of  the  duchy,  a  new  invasion 
of  France  by  the  piratical  Noi-thmen  took  place  (923-927),  and  the 
invaders,  when  defeated,  found  shelter  and  assistance  among  the 
subjects  of  Rollo,  by  whose  support  they  were  enabled  to  renew  their 
ravages.  The  cession  of  Le-Besiain,  or  the  territory  of  Bayeux,  and  of 
a  portion  of  Maine,  bought  off  the  Duke  of  Normandie,  and  the  pirates, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  battle 
near  Limoges.    Rollo  abdicated  his  duchy  (927)  in  favour  of  his  son. 


QuilUume  (William)  L,  called  Longue-Epde  (long-sword),  was  the 
successor  of  Rollo.  He  gained  sevenj  advantages  over  the  Breton 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  received  from  the  King  of  France,  the 
cession  of  Le-Cotentin  and  L'Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his 
dominions.  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  IV. 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harald  YII., 
kmg  of  Denmark,  whom  he  restored  by  an  armed  force  to  his  throne. 
Guillaume  was  assassinated  bv  the  attendante  of  Arnolphe,  count  of 
Flanders,  at  a  conference  which  he  held  with  that  noble  at  Pecquigny 
on  the  Somme  (9i2),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his 
duchy  to  assume  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

Guillaume  left  no  legitimate  oSspring,  but  his  natural  son  Richard  I., 
afterwards  called  Sans-Peur  (the  Fearless),  a  boy  of  10  years,  was 
recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans,  and  placed  by  them  under  the 
care  of  three  or  four  guardians,  of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent 
emigrants  from  Denmark,  and  had  not  renounced  paganism.  Louis  IV.. 
king  of  France,  hastened  to  Rouen  (943)  and  secured  the  person  of 
the  young  duke,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Laon,  that  he  might  be  there 
brought  up  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  prospects.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dissensions  between  Louis  and  Hugues,  duke  of  France, 
the  partition  of  Normandie  was  agreed  upon ;  and  these  two,  uniting 
their  forces,  attacked  the  duchy  on  one  side,  while  it  was  assailed  on  the 
other  by  the  Bretons,  who  gladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Norman  yoke.  The  address  and  pexseveranco  of 
Bernard  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  triumphed  over  these 
difficulties.  In  this  warfare  Richard  grew  up,  signalising  his  courage 
and  obtaining  thereby  lus  distinguishing  epithet  of  Sans-Peur.  Louis 
(954)  and  Hugues  (956)  died  leaving  their  children  minora.  • 

In  the  reign  of  Lothaire,  son  and  successor  pf  Louis  IV.,  new 
attempte  were  made  on  the  pei'son  and  dominions  of  Richard  (963), 
who  resorted  for  assistance  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  obtained  the 
support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  By  the  ravages  of  this  barbarous 
soldiery  the  king  and  lus  chief  adviser,  Thibaut,  count  of  Chartres;, 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  successor 
of  Lothaire,  Richard  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  influential 
supporters  of  Hugues  Capet,  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  France 
(987).    Richard  died  at  Fecamp  (996),  after  a  reign  of  53  years. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  suruamed  Le  Bon,  was 
distinguished  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  of  Normandiei 
who  haid  been  reduced  to  an  inferior  condition  by  the  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  under  Rollo.  Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each 
county  of  the  duchy,  and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to 
meet  in  a  general  assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  pre- 
tensions to  perfect  equality  with  the  dominant  race.  The  plan  was 
however  discovered.  A  band  of  soldiers,  dcspatohed  by  the  duke, 
surprised  the  general  assembly  at  ite  sitting,  seized  the  deputies  and 
others  of  the  peasantry,  and  causing  them  to  be  mutilated  by  cutting 
off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent  them  home  to  strike  general  terror. 
The  peasantry  after  this  resigned  themselves  to  a  servitude  against 
which  they  deemed  it  in  vain  to  struggle  (997). 

A  connection  between  the  affairs  of  Normandie  and  England  was 
first  established  by  the  marriage  of  Ethelred  IL  with  Emma,  the 
sister  of  Duke  Richurd  (1002).  In  the  following  year  hostilities 
appear  to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  a  force, 
landed  from  an  Eilglish  fleet,  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  ravage 
the  duchy.  At  a  subsequent  period  Ethelred,  when  attacked  by 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  refuge 
in  Normandie  (1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  his  death, 
Emma  returned  with  her  children  to  Normandie;  but  subsequently 
married  (Canute  the  Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  ramarkable  event  marked  this  reign.  Rodolph,  a  Norman 
chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  against  Richard,  proceeded  with 
many  companions  to  Rome,  in  the  double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and 
an  appellant  to  the  authority  or  influence  of  the  Pope  (1016).  By  the 
advioe  of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  attacked  the  Greeks  of  Apulia,  which 
country  was  then  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Many 
young  Normans,  encouraged  by  Duke  Richard,  engaged  in  tho  service 
of  Rodolph;  and  this  expedition,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies.    [SiciUBa,  Kinodom  of.] 

On  the  death  of  Richard  IL  (1026  or  1027),  his  eldest  son  Richard  III. 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  a  war  with 
his  brother  Robert,  whom  he  obliged  to  submit ;  but,  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Rouen,  he  died  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
strong  suspicion  of  poison;  and  tho  yaoant  duchy  was  seized  by 
Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtained  for  him  the  twofold 
epithet  of  Le  Magnifique  (the  MAgnificent)  and  Le  Diable  (the  Devil). 
He  had  to  struggle  against  the  rebellion  of  his  vassals,  but  he 
triumphed  over  these  opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  disputes 
among  his  neighbours,  restoring  Baldwin  of  Flanders  to  his  country 
(1030),  and  enabling  (1031)  Henri  L  to  mount  the  throne  of  Fi-ance. 
Henri,  in  return  for  his  powerful  support,  ceded  to  him  as  a  fief  the 
district  called  yexin-Fran9ais,  between  the  Epte  and  the  Oise.  In 
1034  Robert  equipped  a  fleet  for  an  expedition  to  England,  in  order 
to  restore  Alfrod  and  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confessor),  the  children 
of  Ethelred  II.  by  Emma,  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  then 
usurped  and  occupied  by  Canute  the  Dane.    The  fleet  was  however 
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driven  back  by  a  tempest^  and  Robert^  changing  the  direction  of  the 
force  he  had  gathered,  sent  it  into  Bretagne,  and  compelled  Alain  or 
Alan,  who  then  held  that  daohy,  to  do  homage  to  him.  Robert  shortly 
afterwarda  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  having 
recommended  hia  only  son  William  the  Bastard,  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles ;  and  died  at  Nicea,  in  Bithynia,  in  1035. 

Guillaume  (William)  IL,  snmamed  first  '  the  Bastard/  afterwards 
<  the  Conqueror,'  had  been,  before  his  father's  departure,  taken  to  the 
eourt  of  Henri  I.  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  Henri  took  his 
young  ward  to  Rouen,  and  established  him  in  possession  of  his  father's 
dominionsy  except  Le-yezin*Fran9ais. 

The  tender  age  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  stain  attaching  to  his 
birth,  led  to  civil  discord  and  bloody  dissensions  which  caused  terrible 
desolation,  not  only  in  Normandie,  but  in  all  parts  of  France.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  the  clergy  attempted  the  establishment  of  'the 
peac«  of  Gk>d,'  which  would  have  caused  the  almost  entire  cessation 
of  private  war ;  but  unable  to  "suppress  the  evil,  they  set  themselves 
to  limit  and  regulate  it,  and  under  the  title  of  'the  truce  of  Gk>d,' 
they  secured  certain  periods  of  time,  and  portions  of  territory,  and 
classes  of  persono,  from  the  violence  of  warfare.  The  confusion  and 
troubles  of  Normandie  continued  however  during  the  minority  of 
Quillaume,  who,  at  last,  by  the  victory  obtained  at  Val  des  Dunes, 
between  Caen  and  Argentan  (1047),  crushed  his  most  formidable 
competitor,  Guide  of  Macon,  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
Norman  nobles.  Henri  I.  of  France  was  present  at  this  battle,  with 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men,  on  the  side  of  Guillaume.  Soon  after, 
during  the  troubles  of  Anjou,  the  succession  of  which  was  disputed, 
and  while  Bretagne  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  Guillaume  seized 
his  opportunity,  and  wrested  the  suzerainty  of  Maine  from  the  rival 
counts  of  Anjou.  He  also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bretons,  over 
whom  he  gained  some  advantages  (1065)  a  year  before  his  expedition 
to  England.  He  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  England  from  SU-Valexy- 
snr-Somme  on  Michaelmas-day  in  1066.    [Enolaxd.] 

William,  on  setting  out  for  the  conquest  of  England,  had  engaged 
to  Philippe,  king  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  enter- 
prise, that  he  would,  if  successful,  resign  his  continental  dominions  to 
his  son  Robert  ('  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.')  After  his  success  he 
not  only  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Robert  the  government  of  the  duchy, 
but  withheld  from  him  even  the  county  of  Maine,  which  had  been 
f[ranted  to  him  as  his  wife's  dowry.  These  and  other  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  drove  Robert  into  exile,  and  led  him  to  make  incursions  into 
Normandie,  which  were  repressed  by  Guillaume.  In  1087  Guillaume 
demanded  of  Philippe  I.  of  Fi*ance  the  restitution  of  Le-Vezin-Frangaia^ 
which  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  Henri  I.  Philippe  refused ; 
war  ensued ;  and  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it  led  to 
the  death  of  Quillaume,  after  he  had  governed  the  duchy  of  Normandie 
52  years. 

On  the  death  of  Guillaume,  Robert  became  Duke  of  Normandie ; 
and,  returning  from  exile,  took  possession  of  his  inheritance.  He 
made  a  vain  attempt  by  means  of  his  partisans  to  possess  himself  of 
England,  which  had  fallen  to  his  next  brother,  William  the  Red  (1088). 
The  misconduct  of  Robert,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  brothen,  excited 
general  discontent  in  Normandie,  which  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
confusion ;  until  the  duke,  eager  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade,  pledged 
his  dominions  to  hia  brother  the  king  of  England  for  a  aum  of  money, 
and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land  (1096).  Guillaume  le  Roux,  thus 
possessor  of  the  duchy,  renewed  the  contest  with  Philippe  for  the 
possession  of  Le-yexin-Fran9ais,  and  sought  to  recover  Maine,  but 
nis  projects  were  cut  short  by  death  (1100). 

The  death  of  William  and  the  absence  of  Robert  gave  opportunity 
to  Heniy,  the  Conqueror's  youngest  son,  to  seize  the  throne  of  England. 
Normandie  quietly  submitted  to  Robert  on  his  return  (1101)  from 
the  crusade.'  Under  his  weak  sway  the  country  was  again  torn  by 
anarchy  and  dissension,  when  in  1106  it  was  assailed  by  Henry  with 
an  army  of  Anglo-Normans.  The  discontent  of  Robert'a  subjects 
favoured  his  designs :  he  took  Bayeux  after  a  stout  resistance  and 
burned  it,  and  Caen  surrendered ;  but  Falaise  and  Tinchebray  resisted. 
The  two  brothers  engaged  in  oonflict  under  the  waUs  of  the  last-named 
town ;  Robert  was  ddfeated  and  taken,  and  an  Englidi  army  conquered 
Normandie.    Robert  died,  after  a  long  captivity,  in  1134. 

Henry  governed  the  country  with  vigour.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal 
warfare^  resumed  or  compelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  made 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  church  the  possessions  that  in  a  time 
of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained  possession  of  aU 
that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  His  attempts  to  possess  himself  of 
the  person  of  GuiUaume,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  who  took  refuge  in 
France,  led  to  mutual  jealousy,  distrust,  and  war  between  him  and 
Louis  VI.,  Le  Gros,  king  of  France.  Guillaume,  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  Henry,  was  drowned  in  hia  psasage  from  Normandie  to  li^gland 
(1120).  His  daughter  and  heiress  Maude  had  been  married  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  Henri  V.  (1114),  after  whose  death  (1125)  her 
father  married  her  (1129)  to  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  who  succeeded  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  to  the 
county  of  Anjou  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  claimant  of  Nor- 
mandie, in  1128,  seemed  to  secure  for  Henry's  daughter  the  quiet 
succession  to  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  duchy  of  Normandie ; 


but  notwithstanding  this  favourable  event  hia  latter  days  were  embit- 
tered by  quarrels  with  Geoffroi  of  Anjou,  and  on  his  death  (1135)  the 
kingdom  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  hia  nephew  Stephen,  count 
of  Boulog^a  This  uanrpation  led  to  civil  war,  and  both  England  and 
Normandie  suffered  from  a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  from  con- 
sequent social  disoiganisation.  Stephen,  paased  over  from  EngLuid 
to  Normandie  (1137),  and  did  homage  to  Louis  YL  for  that  duchj; 
but  he  too  displeased  his  subjects  and  returned  to  England,  and  the 
duchy  remained  without  a  master  until  1144,  when  it  was  conquereil 
by  Geoffroi,  who  in  his  turn  did  homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  France, 
now  Louis  VII.,  and  Maud  exercised  a  government  little  more  thac 
nominal  until  1151,  when  Geoffroi  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  hii 
Anjevine  and  Norman  states  by  his  son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  IL 
of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  with  the  rights  of  his  parents  over 
Normandie  before  Geoffroi's  death  (1150),  and  the  recognition  of  his 
investiture  by  the  king  of  France  had  been  purchased  by  the  cession 
of  Le-Vexin-Normand.  In  1152  he  married  El^onore,  duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  from  whom  Louis  VIL  of  France  had  just  been  divorced. 
This  union,  by  uniting  under  one  chieftain  Normandie,  Anjou,  and 
Aquitaine,  rendered  his  power  superior  to  that  of  the  king  of  France; 
and  in  1154  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  to  Iao  crown  of 
England.  His  ri^ht  to  Anjou  was  disputed  by  his  younger  brother 
Geoffroi,  on  the  ground  that  his  father  had  bequeathed  it  to  him.  Tb» 
was  true ;  but  the  defrauded  prince  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  lands  unfortified  and  a  pension  from  his  brother  (1156).  The 
talent  and  ambition  of  Henry,  his  extensive  plans  of  aggrandisement, 
his  struggles  with  Louis  VIL  of  France,  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and 
his  memorable  contest  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Thomas 
a  Becket),  belong  to  the  histonr  of  England.  Henry  died  in  1189,  worn 
out  and  broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude  and  perpetual  rebellions 
of  his  children.  His  eldest  and  third  sons,  Henry  and  (Geoffroi,  had 
preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 

Richard  CcsurHle-Lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted,  succeeded  his  father  ia 
Normandie  aa  well  as  in  England.  He  had,  before  his  father^s  death, 
and  while  in  rebellion  against  him,  done  homage  to  Philippe  Augusts, 
king  of  France,  for  the  duchy  and  all  the  other  fiefs  possessed  by  hii 
father  in  France.  He  was  crowned  as  Duke  of  Normandie  after  hU 
father's  death,  and  before  his  own  departure  on  the  third  cniitade. 
During  his  captivity  in  Germany  the  duchy  was  attacked  by  the  king 
of  France,  who  took  several  towns,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Rouen 
(1193).  The  treachery  of  Prince  John,  Richard's  brother,  aflfbrdeil 
him  a  fair  prospect  of  wresting  the  duchy  from  its  rightful  owner : 
but  the  release  of  Richard  and  the  double  treachery  of  John  fnistrat«d 
his  plans,  and  a  petty  yet  destructive  war  followed,  which,  though 
interrupted  by  a  short  peace  between  the  two  kings,  and  by  some 
subsequent  temporary  suspensions  of  arms,  continued  till  the  death 
of  Richard  (1 199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  course  of  an  obscuie 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  consequences  of  the  most  important 
character,  especially  to  Normandie. 

The  dominions  of  Richard  passed  into  the  hands  of  John,  hi« 
youngest  brother;  but  his  claim  was  disputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffroi,  the  thiid  son  of  Henry  II.  Philippe  Anguste 
however  embraced  the  cause  of  Arthur ;  but  the  capture  of  Arthur 
(1202),  and  his  subsequent  assassination  by  John  at  Rouen  (1203),  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  crime  however  cost  John  his  dachy; 
general  indignation  waa  excited  by  it :  Philippe  overran  the  duchy,  and 
took  the  strongest  fortresses.  John  fled  to  England,  and  his  subjects, 
abandoned  by  their  prince,  hastened  to  submit  to  the  invader.  Rouen 
was  the  last  town  to  capitulate^  and  Normandie  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  king.  Philippe  accused  John  before  the 
peers  of  France  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  and  procured  a  sentence  of 
forfeiture  against  him,  by  virtue  of  which  the  duchy  was  ever  after 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  though  the  legal  act  re-uniting  it  in 

ferpetuity  to  that  crown  was  not  executed  till  the  reign  of  Jean  IL  of 
ranee  (1361). 

In  the  wars  of  the  English  under  Henry  Y.  and  VI.  Normandie 
came  again  into  their  hands.  Tbov  no  longer  however  held  it  as  % 
feudal  duchy,  but  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  to  which  they 
laid  claim. 

(Sismondi,  ffistoire  des  FratifcUi;  Thierry,  Conquitt  ttAngleterre 
par  let  Nwrmandt ;  VArt  de  VSrifier  les  Dates,  &c.) 

NORMANTON,  SOUTH.    [Derbyshire.] 

NORRKOPING,  a  sea  port  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  68*  36' 
N.  latf  16^  28'  £.  long.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motala,  which  falls 
into  an  inlet  of  the  Baltio  called  the  Bravicken,  a  short  distance  below 
the  town.  This  inlet  is  about  22  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying 
between  half  a  mile  and  two  miles,  and  has  depth  enough  for  middle- 
sized  vessel?,  which  may  sail  up  to  the  town.  Norrkoping  ia  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  cromed  by  several  bridges.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  generally  straight,  though  the  town  stands  on 
undulating  ground ;  the  houses,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone^ 
are  only  two  stories  high,  but  have  a  neat  appearance.  The  manufac- 
tures are  numerous,  comprising  woollen-cloth,  brass  and  hardwares^ 
snuff,  paper,  linen,  cotton,  gloves,  starch,  refined  sugar,  &a  There 
are  oil-mills  and  ship-building  docks.  Iron  is  an  important  article  of 
export,  as  all  the  iron  worked  in  EAtem  Gotaland  is  exported  from 
thu  town.    Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  plain  of  Linkoping  is  also 
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iliipped  at  thia  harbour.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  12,000. 
It  has  a  grammar  sohool,  free  Bchools  for  the  poor  and  for  orphans. 
The  Jews  are  permitted  to  settle  in  this  town,  and  have  a  synagogue. 
Norrkoping  is  situated  in  the  district  (Ian)  of  Linkoping,  and  is  about 
90  miles  distant  from  StockholnL    [Sweden.] 

NORRLAND.    [Sweden.I 

KORRSKA  FIELLEN*  (the  Norwegian  Range),  a  mountain  mass 
which  occupies  with  its  branches  the  southern  portion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian  peninsula.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is 
sometimes  called  the  Dovre  Field,  though  this  name  properly  belongs 
to  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  masSi.  The  range  that  lies  north 
of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  called  Eiolen.  The  boundary-line  between 
the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  Eiolen  lies  between  63*"  SO'  and  64° 
N.  lat,  east  of  the  Yardals  Fiord,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  of 
Trondbjem,  where  the  range  is  less  than  12  miles  across,  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  convenient  roads  for  passing  it. 

The  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  begins  on  the  south  with 
Lindesnaes,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Norway  (south  of  58** 
N.  latw),  and  extends  to  Cape  Nordkyn  (71°  N.  lat),  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord,  over  a  space  exceeding  1000  miles  in  length.  The  Norraka 
Fiellen  is  only  about  860  miles  in  length,  but  it  considerably  exceeds 
tho  Kiolen  range  in  width  and  in  elevation. 

The  Norrska  Fiellen  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
southern  part  of  Norway.  Its  elevated,  rocky  masses  approach  close 
to  the  southern  and  western  shores :  on  the  east  its  boundary  is  deter- 
mined by  a  line  drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  Skagerrack  at  the  Lange- 
Bunds  Fiord  (9°  40'  E.  long.),  to  the  town  of  Trondbjem,  though  some 
of  its  lower  offsets  advance  considerably  to  the  east  of  that  line.  In 
the  whole  country  west  of  this  lino  there  is  no  low  level,  except  in  the 
narrow  valleys ;  but  on  the  summits  of  the  rocky  masses  there  are 
extensive  plains. 

South  of  59°  N.  lat  the  mountain  masses  do  not  attain  a  great  eleva- 
tion. They  rise  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  800 
or  400  feet ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the  coast  they 
hardly  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation.  Farther  north  they  rise  still 
higher  in  the  Heck  Field  and  in  the  Bygle  Field,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  latter  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountains  begins  to  extend  into  plains.  South  of  it  they  are  broken 
into  narrow  ridges  running  north  and  south,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  valleys,  though  they  contain 
only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  level  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
are  fertile;  and  being  sheltered  against  the  western  and  northern 
winds,  have  a  more  temperate  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
under  the  same  parallel.  The  declivities  of  the  ranges  are  covered 
nearly  to  their  summits,  except  where  they  are  very  steep,  with 
forests  of  pines,  birches,  and  beeches.  The  coast  is  much  broken,  but 
none  of  the  numerous  inlets  advance  more  than  five  miles  within  the 
mountain  masses,  and  most  of  them  not  half  that  distance. 

Bygle  Field  and  the  mountains  south  of  it  are  only  the  southern 
slope  of  the  whole  mass.  North  of  59°  N.  lat,  it  attains,  in  the 
Yokle  Field,  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  general  height  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  as  far  as  the  Dovre  Field, 
whose  branches  extend  to  68°  N.  lat.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocky 
masses  is  towards  the  western  shores.  These  shores  are  cut  up  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  numerous  inlets,  which  are  generally 
only  a  few  miles  wide,  bitt  penetrate  to  a  great  distance  inland,  some 
of  them  70  and  80  miles,  between  the  huge  mountain-masses  that 
inclose  them.  Along  the  open  sea  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  the 
mountains  are  on  an  average  between  600  and  1000  feet  high,  and  they 
continue  to  rise  as  they  proceed  eastward ;  so  that  at  the  distance  of 
10  or  15  miles  they  attain  the  general  level  of  about  4500  feet,  which 
they  preserve  for  more  than  100  miles.  They  form  indeed  an  elevated 
plain  of  uneven  surface,  on  which  are  scattered  bold  peaks,  rugged 
precipices,  and  extensive  lakes.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plain 
does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  60°  N.  lat., 
in  this  country,  is  said  to  occur  at  an  absolute  height  of  5600  feet, 
and  in  62°  N.  lat,  at  5100  feet;  but  it  rises  considerably  above  the 
line  of  trees,  which  cease  to  grow,  even  in  a  stunted  state,  below  the 
height  of  4000  feet.  The  surface  of  the  plain  consists  either  of  barren 
naked  rock^,  or  is  covered  with  extensive  morasses.  In  some  places 
there  are  tracts  on  which  heath  and  lichens  are  thinly  scattered.  These 
tracts  are  inhabited  by  the  rein-deer  and  lemming.  Here  and  there  a 
few  depressions  occur  in  the  plain,  which  in  summer  are  covered  with 
a  scanty  growth  of  grass,  and  are  pastured  for  about  two  months ; 
but  they  are  from  50  to  60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  village. 
Along  the  western  shores,  owing  to  their  steepness  and  to  the  western 
gales,  the  mountains  are  quite  barei.  But  along  the  shores  of  the 
inlets  there  are  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.  The  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  from  then:  shores 
with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  forests  and  cultivated  spots,  give 
to  the  whole  a  degree  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  hardly  sur> 
passed  in  any  country  on  the  globe.  The  scanty  and  scattered 
population  find  their  subsistence  mainly  in  the  deep  sea,  which  con- 
tains fish  in  abundance.  The  beauty  of  these  inlets  is  sometimes 
much  increased  by  the  falls  of  water  from  the  high  rooks  which 
surround  them.  Some  of  these  falls  pour  down  perpendicularly  from 
a  great  height,  as  the  Feigum  Foss  (or  Fall),  700  feet,  the  Sevle  Fosa^ 


1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  feet  These  three  cataracts  Occur 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sogne  Fiord.  On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the 
Skyttie  Fobs  and  the  Boring  Fobs,  each  900  feet  high.  The  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  considered  to  commence 
about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near  8°  £.  long.  This 
slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western,  occupying  about  50  miles 
in  width,  and  descending  in  this  space  about  4500  feet  Its  sarface 
is  exceedingly  broken,  consisting  of  precipitous  ridges,  which  have 
flat  and  sometimes  extensive  plains  at  their  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
valleys.  Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skarven  (5186 
feet),  the  Qousta  Field  (5522  feet),  rise  above  the  line  of  trees,  the 
valleys  and  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  declivities  of  tho  lower  mountains 
are  covered  with  extensive  woods,  and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of 
the  timber  exported  from  Norway  comes  from  this  region.  But  the 
valleys  are  generally  too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good 
pasturage.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  deep  and  extensive 
lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent  Several  of  these 
lakes  are  from  1200  to  2000  feet  above  the  sealevel 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hurungeme.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  snow  nearly  aU  the  year 
round.  The  Skagstols  Tind  is  8000  feet  above  the  sea;  farther 
east  is  the  Tmes  Fjeld  (8400  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  Norway. 
Contiguous  to  the  Hurungeme,  on  tho  north-west,  is  the  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower;  but  west  of  the  Sogne  Field  lie  the  Juste- 
dalB,  or  Snee  Br&en,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice, 
covering  a  surface  of  more  than  600  square  miles.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  mass  of  ice  in  Europe ;  the  lai^e  snow-fields  which  surround 
the  Fluster  Aarhorn  and  the  Jnngfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200 
square  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee  Brilen  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  more  elevated  portions  are  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  sides  of  this  mass  descend  glaciers,  which  terminate 
in  several  lakes  at  their  base.  The  Folge  Fonden  is  another  remark- 
able and  elevated  mountain-mass ;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  occupies  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Sor  Fiord.  The  masses 
of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  10  miles  in  average  width.  Its  elevation  is  stated  at  5380  feet ; 
glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to  a  height  of  only  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  the  summit  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs 
at  4120  feet.    (Forbes, '  Norway  and  its  Glaciers.') 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the  Dovre 
Field,  in  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  which  is  the  Snee-h&tten, 
which  rises  to  7487  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  8000  feet  above 
the  mountain  plain  on  which  it  stands.  The  northern  and  lower  parts 
of  the  Dovre  Field  approach  the  entranoe  of  the  Trondbjem  Fiord,  or 
Bay  of  Trondbjem. 

The  mountain  plains  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  terminate  with  the 
Dovre  Field.  East  of  10°  E.  long.,  the  rocky  masses  do  not  extend 
in  plains,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  continuous  range ;  still  the  country 
between  61"  80'  and  63'  N.  lat,  10°  and  11°  80'  E.  long.,  is  a  moun- 
tain region,  its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  there  being  only  a  few  valleys  whiA  sink  below 
that  elevation.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken,  and  presents  a 
continuous  succession  of  ascents  and  descents.  Neither  the  mountains 
nor  the  intervening  valleys  occupy  a  large  space ;  mountains  generally 
extend  from  north  to  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  but 
they  rarely  continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  deep 
depressions.  Still  more  rarely  do  their  summits  present  a  level  sur- 
face. Many  of  the  valleys  are  only  ravines,  which  however  widen 
towards  the  border  of  the  mountain  region  so  as  to  become  narrow 
▼alleys,  and  to  admit  cultivation,  which  even  extends  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  to  some  elevation.  The  whole  region  is  wooded, 
though  the  timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain  plains.  Several  of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  line  of 
tree?,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snow-line.  The  Tron  Fiellet  (near 
62°  N.  Int)  is  5598  feet,  and  the  SylfieUen  (near  68°  N.  kt)  is  5747 
feet  high. 

Only  two  roads  fit  for  carriages  traverse  the  Norrska  Fiellen ;  one 
of  these  cozmects  ChrisUania  and  Beigen.  It  runs  ^m  Ghristiania 
northward,  skirting  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Rands  Fiord  Lake,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  which  it  turns  west,  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain  mass.  It  passes  over  the  table- 
land in  a  depression  lying  near  61**  N.  lat,  between  the  Hurungeme 
on  the  north  and  Mount  Sule  Tind  on  the  south.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  does  not  much  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  nom  which 
elevation  it  descends  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to 
the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it 
reaches  tho  Sodra  Oester  Fiord  and  Bergen.  The  second  road  leads 
from  Ghristiania  to  Trondbjem.  It  runs  from  Ghristiania  to  the 
Lake  of  Miosen;  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lougen,  nearly  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  ascends 
the  Dovre  Field,  passing  near  tho  base  of  the  Snee-hatten,  where  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  4500  feet  As  snow-storms  are  very 
frequent  even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  as  travellers  are 
exfiosed  to  great  danger  during  these  storms  in  an  uninhabited  n^gion, 
four  '  field-stuer,'  or  houses  of  refuge,  have  been  erected  ever  since  the 
18th  century;  they  occur  in  a  space  of  about  ten  milesL    The  road 
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then  desoendt  in  a  northern  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  DiiT  Elf, 
paBsee  through  a  depression  in  the  mountaine  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orkel  Elf,  and  through  another  depression  into  that  of  the  Guul  Elf, 
which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Trondhjem.  A  oarriage>road  leads 
from  Trondhjem  to  Roraaa,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  copper^mines 
of  the  laet-mentioned  place  is  brought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.  This 
road  follows  the  road  to  Christiania  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guul  Elf,  and  then  runs  along  this  river  to  its  source,  where  it  crosses 
a  mountain-side,  probably  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  west  of 
the  Lake  of  Oresund,  whence  it  descends  to  lioraas,  which  is  some- 
what more  than  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  road  is  that  which  lies  in  the  deep  depression 
of  the  mountains  between  63°  45'  aud  6i°  N.  lat,  which  divides  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  and  by  which  the  western 
districts  of  Swedish  Norrland  briug  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of 
Trondhjem,  in  preference  to  taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oresunds  Ldu,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Stor»jon,  and  after  passing  along  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Areskutan,  which  is  4775  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  it  traverses  the  boundary-line  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
its  highest  level  occurs  west  of  Stalstugan,  where  it  is  little  more  than 
2000  feet  high.  Hence  it  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Suul  Elf  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord,  along  the  shores  of 
which  it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  name. 

North  of  the  depression  in  which  this  road  lies  begin  the  KiiHen 
MotaUaiuB,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  range :  they 
present  the  character  of  a  nearly  continuous  ridge,  which  in  general 
occupies  a  space  of  25  miles  in  width.  Between  64°  and  68""  N.  lat. 
the  range  extends  in  a  north-north-east  dii'ection,  but  farther  north 
it  runs  north-east^  and  towards  its  northern  exti'emity,  north  of 
69"  30'  N.  lat,  east-north-east.  Between  64**  nnd  65**  N.  lat  nearly 
the  whole  width  of  the  mountain  mass  lies  within  the  territories  of 
Norway ;  but  farther  north,  up  to  69°  N.  lat,  it  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  watershed  constituting  the 
boundary-line  between  these  countries.  Farther  north  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  belong  to  Norway,  except  a  small  tract  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Muonio  River,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

South  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  in  the  middla 
It  does  not  generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  though  always  above  the 
line  of  trees ;  a  few  isolated  summits  are  always  or  nearly  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  declivity  towards  the  east  is  not  very  steep, 
descending,  in  a  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  about  2000 
feet  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  lower  offsets  of  the  range  extend  however  farther 
eastward  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles;  they  are  commonly 
below  the  line  of  trees,  and  the  valleys  embosomed  by  them  are  often 
from  £ix  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  generally  covered  with  woods.  The 
western  declivity  is  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  It  descends,  in  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Rugged  and  precipitous  masses  of  rock  inclose 
long  and  wide  valleys ;  the  rocks  are  usuallv  bare,  or  covered  with 
heath  and  lichens,  and  sometimes  with  brushwood,  but  the  valleys 
contain  forests  of  fine  timber-trees,  especially  that  of  the  Namsen  Elfl 
The  elevated  rocky  masses  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  which 
consist  of  a  succession  of  deep  inlets  and  projecting  headlands.  The 
Folden  Fiord  penetrates  seventy  miles  into  the  rocky  masses.. 

North  of  66°  N.  lat  the  high  mountain  masses  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation,  and  occupy  a  much  laiger  space.  Numerous  summits  lie 
along  the  watershed,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lai^est 
snow-field  in  this  part  of  Norway  is  the  Fondolen,  which  extends 
through  50'  of  latitude,  between  66°  and  67°  N.,  with  a  breadth  of 
14  to  28  miles,  and  sends  glaciers  into  the  sea  at  Holanda  Fiord.  The 
highest  of  the  snow-capped  summits  is  the  Sulitelma,  near  67°  N.  lat, 
which  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the  eastern  declivity  is 
not  steep,  but  exactly  resembles  the  descent  farther  south ;  towards 
the  west  however  the  high  mountain  masses  preserve  a  great  elevation 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  Cape  Kunnen,  near  67°  N.  lat,  consists 
of  rocks  which  rise  in  perpendicular  precipices  to  the  height  of  1000 
feet,  and  at  a  distance^of  about  four  miles  inland  thev  attain  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet  *The  whole  rock  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  the  glaciers  extending  on  the  south  side  to  the  veiy  edge  of 
the  sea.  This  shows  that  t£e  snow-mass  by  which  this  glacier  is  fed 
must  be  very  extensive.  Other  parts  of  the  coast  are  less  elevated, 
but  in  several  places  the  mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  3000  feet 
^  The  islands,  which  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  must  be  con- 
sidei-ed  as  portions  of  the  range,  and  the  mountains  of  which  they 
consist  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  island  oiAlsten,  which  is  of 
moderate  extent,  rises  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  and  the 
seven-pointed  peaks  with  which  it  terminates  ascend  far  beyond  the 
region  of  snow,  rising  to  more  than  4500  feet,  whilst  the  snow-line 
hardly  exceeds  4000  feet  The  mountains  on  the  island  of  Duimoe 
are  above  3000  feet  high.  The  valleys,  which  are  inclosed  between 
the  high  masses  of  the  continent,  are  deep  and  rather  narrow ;  though 
in  general  well  wooded,  they  do  not  contain  tunber-tiees,  and  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  except  in  a  few  places. 

The  Sulitelma  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  north  of  the 
Polar  circle.  It  has  been  examined  by  Wahleubeig,  a  Swede,  who 
found  that  the  snow-line  on  the  (upland,  or  eastern  s^e  occnf^  at 


about  3520  feet,  on  the  western  declivity  at  3410  feet  The  vegetation 
on  the  two  sides  therefore  differs  considerably.  In  Sweden  the  fir- 
trees  ascend  the  declivity  of  the  Sulitelma  to  about  1200  feet  the 
pines  to  1400  feet,  and  the  birch  to  2100  feet  A  mountain  on  which 
the  birch  does  not  grow  is  called  '  ftelL'  Above  2100  feet  only  bushes 
are  found,  especially  birches,  and  two  kinds  of  willow  (glauca  and 
hastata),  but  they  disappear  at  about  2800  feet  The  mosses  on  which 
the  rein-deer  feed  extend  to  800  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  to  this 
height  the  Laplanders  advance  with  their  herds  in  summer.  Ranun- 
culus nivalis  and  similar  plants  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bare 
rock,  projecting  out  of  the  snow-masses  500  feet  above  the  snow-line, 
and  Lichenes  umbilicati  even  1500  feet  higher  in  similar  situations. 
Higher  up  all  vegetation  disappears^  and  no  animal  or  bird  is  met  with, 
except  the  Emberiza  nivalis. 

North  of  68°  N.  lat  the  mountains  along  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  (which  flow  respectively  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  into  the 
Atlantic),  sink  to  a  much  lower  level,  none  of  their  summits  attaining 
the  snow-line.  The  highest  portion  of  the  range  lies  along  the  West 
Fiorden,  or  the  long  strait  which  divides  the  Lofoden  Islands  from 
the  continent,  and  on  these  islands  themselves.  In  these  parts  nume- 
rous mountain  masses  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Faxfield,  an 
isolated  mass  (near  69°  N.  lat),  rises  to  4260  feet;  the  mountains 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lyngen  Fiord  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
above  the  region  of  snow  to  upwards  of  4000  feet,  and  the  glaciers 
descend  to  about  one-fourth  of  this  height  At  70°  N.  lat  is  the 
Yokle  Field,  between  Quananger  Fiord  and  Alton  Fiord,  which  rises 
to  3500  feet^  and  is  covered  with  extensive  snow  masses.  It  is  the 
most  northern  snow-mountain  of  the  Kiolen  on  the  continent  In 
these  pai'ts  all  the  mountain  masses  are  isolated,  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  valleys  with  steep  sides,  exactly  resembling  the 
deep  sounds  between  the  islands  lying  along  the  shores.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  Lofoden  Islands  are  hardly  inferior  in  height  Snow- 
capped summits  occur  in  East  and  West  Voage,  and  they  rise  in 
Hindoo  and  some  smaller  islands  to  3200  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther 
north  they  are  less  elevated,  but  the  last  snow-mountains  occur  on  the 
island  of  Seiland,  where  they  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Tokle  Field,  which  stands  opposite  the  island,  on  the  continent 
The  islands  farther  north  up  to  Mageroe,  which  contains  North  Cape, 
are  far  less  elevated.  This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  Kiolen 
range.  The  rocks  are  naked  and  the  valleys  narrow.  They  contain 
little  wood,  and  that  of  a  small  size.  In  a  few  places  at  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  friths  some  few  spots  occur  where  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated.   The  sea  supplies  the  scanty  population  with  subsistence. 

The  Yokle  or  Jokuls  Field  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as 
the  termination  of  the  high  range.  Bocky  masses  of  considerable 
elevation  separate  indeed  the  great  bays  called  Alton  Fiord,  Porsanger 
Fiord,  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and  Waranger  Fiord,  but  they  decrease 
in  elevation  as  they  proceed  farther  east  The  highest  portion  of  theise 
rocky  masses  occurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  headlands,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Icy  Sea,  but  as  they  advance  south  they  gradually  decrease  in 
height,  until  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fiords  they  unite  in  a 
table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  intersected  by  low  long-backed 
hills  of  gentle  ascent  This  table-land  descends  gradually  and  con- 
tinually towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and 
it  contains  the  last  elevated  summits  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains.  The 
Vorio  Duder,  south  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Porsanger  Fiord, 
probably  attains  ueai*ly  3620  feet;  and  Mount  Rastekaise,  south  of 
the  Laxe  Fiord,  3200  feet  Between  the  Tana  Elf  and  the  Lake  of 
Enara  is  Mount  Peldoive,  an  isolated  height,  rising  to  2130  feet,  but 
not  above  the  region  of  the  birch.  Farther  east  every  trace  of  moun- 
tains disappean.  This  region  is  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nature 
than  that  south  of  Yokle  Field.  It  is  true  that  the  Porsanger  Fiord, 
and  the  bays  east  of  it,  being  open  to  the  northern  and  eastern  gale^ 
do  not  admit  any  kind  of  cultivation :  but  on  the  Alten  Fiord,  which 
is  sheltered  against  these  winds  by  the  elevated  islands  lying  before 
its  entrance,  barley  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the 
biroh-tree  attains  a  considerable  siee,  though  this  place  is  in  71°  N.  lat 
It  is  the  most  northern  place  on  the  globe  in  which  grain  is  grown. 

The  Scandinavian  range  consists  mostly  of  primitive  and  transition 
rocks ;  secondary  rocks  occur  very  rarely.  Gneiss  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  prevalent  component  of  this  range.  Granite  is  not  frequent; 
it  appears,  like  the  other  primitive  rocks,  in  some  degree  suboixiinate 
to  gneiss.  The  transition  formation  is  mostly  composed  of  grauwacke, 
alum-slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone ;  but  it  also  contains  sandstone 
and  other  rocks.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  and  fiords  are 
almost  everywhere  scored  by  glacial  action.  The  cliffs  that  screen 
the  Sogne  Fiord  (which  is  110  miles  in  its  whole  length)  are  remark- 
able for  the  grooves,  flutings,  and  polished  channels  in  the  coarse  con- 
glomerates of  which  they  are  composed.  Glacier  markings  indeed 
are  observable  throughout  the  whole  range ;  and  the  glaciers  them- 
selves present  the  wrinkles,  dirtbands,  and  morains  observable  in  thf 
Alpine  ice-fields. 

The  Scandinavian  mountains  are  rich  in  metals.  Iron  occurs  in 
immense  layers  on  the  eastern  declivity  near  its  extremities,  in  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansaud,  on  the  south ;  and,  in  Sweden,  in 
Lulea  Lappmark,  on  the  north;  in  the  latter,  near  the  diurch  of 
Gellivara,  there  are  mountains  many  himdred  feet  high  consisting 
entirely  of  iron-ore.      But  the  rich  iron-mines  of  Sweden  are  not 
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witbin  the  range;  they  are  aitoated  in  the  lower  countiy  which  extends 
south-east  of  it.  Silver  occurs  at  Kongsberg  and  larlsberg  in  Korway, 
and  at  the  Nsaafiell  in  Pitea  Lappmant ;  but  it  is  worked  only  in  the 
first-mentioned  place.  'Copper  is  found  in  the  Doyre  Field,  at  Romas, 
Medal,  and  Selby ;  the  mines  of  R5raas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  district  of  Norway,  and  at  the  NasafielL 
Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska 
Fiellen ;  zinc,  marble,  and  slate  also  abound  in  several  places. 

(Von  Buch,  Travdt ;  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway ;  Wablen- 
berg,  Reite  auf  den  SulUdma;  Schubert;  Professor  J.  D,  Forbes, 
Norway  and  its  Olaeiers,) 

NORT.    [LoiRE-Iiri'feiiiKUiiE.] 

NORTE,  RIO  DEL.    [Mexico.] 

NORTH  AUSTRALIA  is  at  present  the  designation  applied  to  all 
that  part  of  Australia,  comprising  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  island,  which  lies  north  of  the  pamliel  of  26"  S.  lat  This  parallel 
forms  the  northern  boundatr-line  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia,  that  of  Western  Australia  remaining  unsettled. 
Coburg  Peninsula  projects  west-iiorth-west  from  the  mainland,  between 
Mount  Norris  Bay  on  the  north-east  and  Van  Diemen's  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  extends  in  that  direction  nearly  60  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  15  miles,  and  its  narrowest  part,  where  it 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  neck  of  land  of  5  miles  in  length,  is 
2^  miles.  On  the  north  side  of  Coburg  Peninsula  is  the  deep  inlet 
named  Port  Essington,  which  lies  between  11*  6'  and  11"  25'  S.  lat., 
182*  5' and  132*  18'  E.  long.  The  iulet,  at  its  entrance,  between 
Point  Smith  on  the  east  and  Vashon  Head  on  the  west,  is  7  miles  wide, 
and  extends  south  by  east  about  18  miles;  its  averas^e  breadth  is 
5  miles.  The  depth  of  water  Taries  between  5  and  12  fathoms,  and 
at  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spacious  harbours,  each  of  which 
extends  inward  8  miles,  with  a  width  of  about  2  miles ;  the  depth  of 
water  is  6  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  stiff  mud  and  sand.  These 
harbours  are  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  afford  excellent  and 
secure  anchorage.  The  port  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours 
in  the  world ;  it  may  be  entered  with  safety  both  by  night  and  day. 
Being  within  the  ran?e  of  the  regular  monsoon  it  is  acceRsiblo  to'  the 
Malay  and  Bagis  trading  proas,  and  to  the  junks  from  China. 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  in  general  indifferent,  but  in  many 
places  it  is  good,  principally  on  the  low  flats  and  hollows,  and  near 
tracts  which  are  swampy  in  wet  weather.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
but  suffers  much  during  the  dry  season.  The  north-west  monsoon, 
which  brings  the  rainy  season,  begins  about  November.  The  rain 
during  this  monsoon  falls  in  torrents,  but  seldom  continues  above 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
at  this  season  is  from  80*  to  95*  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  termination 
of  the  monsoon  is  indicated  by  squalls,  and  usually  a  tempest  in  the 
early  part  of  April.  In  May  the  thermometer  ranges  between  75* 
and  95*,  the  mid-day  heat  being  89*.  The  average  heat  of  the  whole 
year  is  83*,  or  about  that  of  the  equator. 

With  the  expectation  that,  if  there  were  an  establishment  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  it  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  traders  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  the  sale  of  their  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  European  and  Indian  commodities,  a  settlement 
was  made  in  1824  in  Apsley  Strait,  and  called  Fort  Dundas,  and 
another  in  1827  on  the  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  named  Fort  Wellington, 
but  both  settlements  were  abandoned  in  1828.  In  1838  another 
attempt  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  was  founded  on  the 
western  shores  of  Port  Esaington.  In  1846  the  population  was  stated 
to  be  about  60.  The  Malays  did  settle  there,  as  was  expected :  the 
climate  is  unsuitable  to  Europeans,  and  the  settlement  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  coasts,  inlets,  and  islands  of  North  Australia  have  been  surveyed 
and  named,  but  of  the  interior  hardly  anything  is  yet  known.  Melville 
Island,  on  the  northern  coast,  between  11*  and  12*  S.  lat.,  130*  20'  and 
131*  84'  E.  long.,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  islands.  The  area  is 
about  1800  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Bathurst  Island,  which 
lies  west  of  i^  by  Apsley  Strait,  which  is  from  2  to  4  miles  wide  and 
46  miles  long.  From  Cobui^  Peninsula  it  is  separated  by  Dundas 
Strait,  which  is  15  miles  wide.  The  natives  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  in  the  dry  season  on  kangaroos  and  other  marsupial  animals, 
and  during  the  wet  season  on  fish,  turtles,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish. 
Their  vegetables  are  the  cabbage-palm  and  the  sago-palm. 

NORTH  AYLESFORD,  Kent,  a  Poor-lAw  Union  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  of  which  the  area  is  nearly  conter- 
minous with  the  area  of  the  hundreds  of  Shamwell  and  Toltingtrough. 
North  Aylesford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  41,732  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,569. 

NORTH  CAPR    [Trohdhjem.I 

NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.    [No»TH-WfflT  PAasAQE.] 

NORTH  SEA,  sometimes  called  the  German  Ocean,  is  separated 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  British  Islands,  which  form  its  western 
limits,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  Norway  and  Denmark  from  the 
Baltia  To  the  southward  it  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany ;  and  to  the  northward  an 
open  spaoe  between  the  Shetland  Isles  and  the  Norwegian  province 
of  Bergen  unites  it  to  the  Polar  Sea.  With  the  Atlantic  it  is  connected 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover  hy  the  English  Channel ;  and  with  the 
Baltio  by  the  Skagerrack,  the  Kattegat  the  Sound,  the  Qnat  Belt^ 


and  the  Little  Belt  It  extends  across  10  degrees  of  latitude  and  11 
degrees  of  longitude ;  its  greatest  length  is  about  700  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  400  miles,  and  its  superficies  about  140,000  square  miles. 

On  its  north-eastern  side  the  bold  rocky  faoeof  Norway,  intersected 
by  deep  fiords,  rises  precipitouriy  from  its  bosom ;  but  the  sea  here 
receives  few  tributary  streams  from  the  interior  mountains,  and  it 
preserves  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 
Its  south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  are  low ;  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Schelde  pour  out  through  those  alluvial  shores 
enormous  quantities  of  sand,  which  have  more  or  less  filled  up  the 
southern  portion  of  the  basin.  The  east  coast  of  England  partakes  of 
the  same  character,  and  is  exposed  to  the  same  effects ;  the  Thames, 
the  Ouse,  the  Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  contributing 
their  unceasing  though  comparatively  trifling  efforts  to  front  the  shore 
with  similar  shoals.  All  these  shoals  and  banks  obstruct  the  free 
navigation  of  the  sea,  and,  combined  with  the  stormy  and  foggy  cha- 
racter  of  the  climate,  have  led  to' the  destruction  of  an  immense  number 
of  vessels.  There  are  other  banks,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  attached 
to  the  shores  or  to  assume  the  same  ridge-like  form,  but  which  have 
been  equally  the  result  of  the  same  causes.  Such  are  the  long  North 
Bank,  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Well  Bank,  the /Broad  Fourteens,  and 
others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  deep  holes  which  are 
found  in  this  sea  form  another  of  its  singular  features.  There  are 
several  of  these  hol&9,  but  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  parti- 
cularise the  '  Little  Silver  Pit'  off  the  coast  of  Holdemess  in  Yorkshire. 
The  northern  end  of  this  singular  hole  is  in  53*  45'  N.  lat,  0*  47' 
K  long.,  whence  it  runs  in  rather  an  irregular  form  and  nearly  on  the 
true  meridian  to  53*  20'  N.  lat.,  0*  43'  E.  long.,  a  length  of  25  miles. 
Its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  but 
towards  the  middle  it  is  two  miles,  whence  it  narrows  to  one  mile  and 
a  quarter,  and  again  increases  to  two  miles  in  breadth  towards  the 
southern  end.  The  Little  Silver  Pit,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Great  Silver  Pit  (which  is  an  extensive  space  of  comparatively  deep 
rocks  between  the  Dogger  and  Well  banks)  is  situated  seven  leagues 
eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Humber.  The  depth  of  the 
water  on  its  edges  varies  from  50  to  80  feet,  and  yet  in  this  singular 
submarine  ravine  there  is  a  depth  of  380  feet,  in  58*  31 }'  N.  lat, 
0*  414'  ^*  loo&  ^^^  ^^0  most  surprising  feature  of  the  Little  Silver 
Pit  consists  in  the  great  steepness  of  its  sides ;  and  it  would  appear 
somewhat  extraordinaxy,  taking  into  consideration  the  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  loose  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  together  with  the  action 
of  the  tides,  which  run  at  the  springs  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
three  miles  an  hour  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  it,  that  the  hole  is 
not  in  course  of  gradual  filling  up.  The  Little  Silver  Pit  is  marked 
in  charts  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  the  resort  of  fish  of  various  kinds 
peculiar  to  the  North  Sea,  as  ground-fish  and  soles  of  unusually  large 
dimensions  have  been  taken  from  it  The  North-North-East  Hole,  so 
called  from  its  position  with  re8^>ect  to  Cromer,  is  another  of  these 
remarkable  places,  and  characterised  nearly  as  the  other  is :  it  is  situ- 
ated 8  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit ;  its  greatest 
depth  ytft  discovered  does  not  however  exceed  265  feet 

One  island  only  interrupts  the  uniformity  of  this  sea,  Helgoland 
Rock,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  unless  the  Bell  Rock  and 
the  May  Rock,  situated  in  the  opening  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  may  be 
so  called :  on  each  of  these  three  insulated  spots  lighthouses  have  been 
erected.  Lighthouses  have  likewise  been  established  on  all  the  salient 
points  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  principal 
ports ;  and  floating-light  veosels  and  buoys  have  also  been  moored  on 
several  of  the  detach^  banks.  The  North  Sea  carries  the  groat  staple 
commodities  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe — their  coals,  the 
timber  of  their  inexhaustible  forests,  their  hemp,  and  their  hides  and 
tallow ;  and  bears  back  in  return  the  manufactures,  the  necessaries, 
and  the  luxuries  of  more  favourod  climates.  It  is  the  marine  highway 
to  the  capitals  of  eight  different  states,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  sea  in  the  world  of  equal  dimensions  can  boast  of  htilf  such  a 
commercial  intercourse,  either  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  it 
employs  or  in  the  general  value  of  their  cargoes. 

The  profusion  of  fish  in  the  German  Ocean  has  in  all  ages  been 
celebrated.  The  principal  of  these  are—cod,  hake,  and  ling,  with 
turbots,  soles,  and  other  fiat  fish,  lobsters,  and  vast  swarms  of 
mackerel  and  herrings  which  give  active  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ocean  would  requiro 
a  long  article,  so  various  aro  the  phenomena,  and  so  incongruous  do 
they  at  first  sight  appear ;  the  flood  running  to  the  northward  along 
one  part  of  our  coast  and  to  the  southward  in  another ;  rising  upwards 
of  20  feet  in  some  of  its  sestnaries,  and  elsewhero  being  scaroeiy  per- 
ceptible ;  and  though  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moqn, 
yet  showitag  high-water  at  one  place  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is 
low-water  in  another.  The  great  tidal  wave  which  rolls  up  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  splits  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  course  up  the  English 
Channel,  though  somewhat  retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  oonvei^ing 
shores ;  while  the  other  passes  to  the  northward,  and  bending  Vound 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pentland  Frith 
with  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetiands,  turns  to  the  southward  along  the  ooast  of 
Great  Britain,  but  apreadlng  aa  it  goes  aeron  the  wliole  expanse  of 
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the  Qennaa  OcaMi.  Tbi«  circuitous  ooune  requires  -  more  time  for 
the  transmissioo  of  the  northern  wave  than  that  which  arrives  through 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  flood-tides  meet, 
which  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern  is  half  a  day 
later  than  the  other  branch  from  which  it  was  originally  separated. 
On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting  occurs  not  far  from  the  TezeL 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant  currents  are 
sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this  sea,  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  polar  ice,  and,  in  an  opposite  direction,  by  the  continuous 
movement  of  an  offset  from  the  Ghilf  Stream. 

The  ioeberypi  which  quit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  German  Ocean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic  Ses,  and  the  volume 
of  fresh  water  constantly  pouring  into  its  confined  space  from  the  sur- 
rounding rivers,  sufficiently  prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted 
to  the  contrary,  that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  Atlantia 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGK  The  countries  which  are  situated 
between  49*"  and  70"  N.  lat,  55"  and  liV  W.  long.,  aro  described  in 
the  article  HnMOM's  Bay  Tkbritobies.  Those  regions  which  Ue  north 
of  TO"*  N.  lat,  and  within  the  above-mentioned  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude, are  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  present  article,  which  is  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  successive  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
by  sea  from  the  shores  of  Europe  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  of  the  several  voyages  and  overland  journeys 
in  search  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  other 
countries  which  surround  the  north  pole  are  described  under  their 
respective  names.  [Gbesxlamd,  Iceland,  Laflahd,  Nota  Zkikbla, 
Siberia,  Eautchatka,  &c.] 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Yasco  de  Gama  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shores  of  l((alabar  in  Hindustan.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1499.  On  comparing  the  geographical  position  of  the 
countries  discovered  by  Columbus  and  Yasco  de  Gama,  it  was  evident 
that  an  immense  space  lay  between  them.  This  space  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (China),  which  on  the  globes  and  maps  made 
by  the  German  geographers  of  that  time,  on  the  authority  of  Marco 
Polo,  extends  more  than  20  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It  was 
therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Yasco  de  Gama  hod  only  sailed 
half-way  to  Cathay,  and  that  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus 
were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than  the  coast  of  Malabar  was.  It  was 
supposed  that  if  a  vessel  were  to  sail  past  the  countries  discovered  by 
Columbus,  either  to  the  north  or  the  south,  it  would  reach  Cathay. 
This  conaideration  gave  rise  to  the  fii:st  attempt  to  make  a  North- 
West  Passage.  In  1500  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
was  sent  out  to  make  the  North-West  Passage.  Ho  discovered  a  larj^e 
part  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Labrador.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  the  place  to  which  his  discoveries  had  extended,  and  came 
to  a  strait,  which  was  called  the  Strait  of  Anian.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  is  the  strait  which  is  now  called  Hudson's  Straits 
Being  entangled  in  the  floating  ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the 
year  round,  his  vessels  were  separated.  The  vessel  of  Ga§par  de  Cor- 
tereal  was  never  heard  of,  but  the  two  others  returned  to  Ldsbon.  A 
brother  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  him,  but  he  also  never 
returned.    After  this  the  Portuguese  abandoned  the  attempt 

John  Cabot  had  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, but  evidently  without  any  design  of  discovering  a  North- 
West  Passage.  His  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  voyages,  sought  for  the  passage  in  1517,  when  he  accompanied 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  but  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  had  been 
done  before.  For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made,  probably  because 
Magalhaens  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  Pacific  by  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  excited  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  lasted  more  than  fifty  years.  All  the 
numerous  attempts  made  in  this  period  were  at  the  expense  of  private 
persons,  or  rather  companies  of  merchants.  The  attempts  were  first 
directed  to  the  discovexy  of  a  North-East  Passage,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia,  the  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  being 
then  unknown.  Three  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor  in  1553.  The  veasels  sepaxuted : 
Sir  Hush  perished  with  his  whole  crew  on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  but 
Chancellor  entered  the  White  Sea.  Chancellor's  discovery  was  of 
importance  :  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  trade  between  England 
and  Archangel,  and  to  the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  India  by  means  of  the  Yolga  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
project  so  completely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  that  all  furthef  attempts  at  discovering  the  North<East 
Passage  were  abandoned.  The  Dutch  merchants  afterwards  resolved 
to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  a  North-East 
Passage.  William  Barents  made  two  voyages  (1594-159G),  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  east  of  Nova-ZembU  and  the  Stndt  of  Waygata, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  covered  the  sea  to  the  east  of 
that  ialand. 

In  the  meantime  the  North-West  Passage  was  lost  sight  of  until 
the  year  1576,  when  the  attempt  was  again  made  by  the  English,  who 
prosecuted  UUs  object  with  gr^t  ardour  for  forty  years.  The  first 
English  seaman  who  did  anything  decisive  towards  this  object  was 
Martin  Frobisher,  who  made  three  voyages  (1576, 1577,  and  1578}  to 


the  northern  seas.  In  the  second  voyage  he  discovered  Frobisher*s 
Strait,  63**  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  third  he  re-discovered  the  Strait  of 
Anian,  or  Hudson's  Strait  He  was  followed  by  John  Davis,  who 
likewise  made  three  voysges  (1585,  1586,  and  1587).  In  the  fint 
voyage  he  discovered  Davis's  Strait,  and  sailed  up  it  to  Mount  Raleigh, 
66"  N.  lat,  and  also  found  the  inlet  now  called  Northumberland  Str.iit, 
in  65^  N.  lat.  In  his  third  voyage  he  extended  his  discoveries  along 
the  western  shores  of  Greenland  as  far  as  72*  N.  lat,  and  afterwards 
in  sailing  southward  he  likewise  found  the  entrance  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  which  had  been  seen  before  that  time  by  Cortereal  and  Fro- 
bisher,  but  none  of  these  three  navigators  seem  to  have  advanced  any 
great  distance  into  it  Henry  Hudson,  after  several  unsuccessful 
voyages  of  discovery  to  the  north-east  and  north,  directed  his  last 
voyage  to  the  north-west,  and  penetrated  through  Hudson's  Strait 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  He  passed  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
hoping  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  in  the  following  year,  but  his 
crew,  which  had  suffered  great  hardships  during  this  voyage,  mucluied, 
and  abandoned  him  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  a  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay.  Hudson  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  1612  Sir 
Thomas  Button  discovered  the  strait  between  Southampton  Island 
and  the  continent ;  and  Bylotin  1613  discovered  Fox  Channd  between 
Cumberland  Island  and  Southampton  Island.  Bylot  and  Baffin  in 
1614  penetrated  through  Davia's  Strait  and  explored  Baffin's  Bay  to 
its  most  northern  extremity,  called  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound, 
78*  N.  lat  In  returning  along  the  westeru  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
they  passed  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound  (between  73*  and 
75*  N.  lat),  but  considered  it  a  closed  bay.  As  their  researches  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  Baffin  was  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  to 
find  a  North- West  Passage  in  these  parts  were  useless,  and  this  opinion 
soon  became  so  prevalent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  voyages  of  discovery 
in  this  direction.  The  voyages  were  now  directed  only  to  the  explora- 
tion of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were  prosecuted  with  less  ardour.  In  1631 
James  discovered  James's  Bay,  the  most  southern  part  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  in  1741  Middleton  explored  Wager  River  and  Repulse  Bay  on 
the  Melville  Peninsula. 

While  the  English  were  pursuing  their  discoveries  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  North  America  nearly  without  interruption,  tha 
Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts  along  the  north-western  coast 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  North- West  Passage.  Their  voyages  led  to 
no  important  result,  except  that  Juan  de  Fuca  seems  to  have  visited 
the  coast,  as  the  southern  strait  by  which  Vancouver  Island  is  separated 
fi*om  the  continent  still  bears  the  name  of  Fuca  Strait 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  North- West  Ptissoge  seemed 
now  to  have  been  considered  as  decided  in  the  negative,  when  the 
whalers  who  annually  visit  the  sea  ou  both  sides  of  Greenlanil 
reported  that  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  the  arctic  seas  were  much 
less  encumbered  with  ice  than  had  ever  been  observed.  The  British 
government  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  settle  this  question. 
In  1818  two  vessels  were  despatched,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Piurry,  to  re-examine  the  shores  of  Batiiu's 
Bay.  All  the  bays  and  inlets  which  these  navigators  entered  were 
closed  by  great  masses  of  ice,  and  Captain  Ross  was  also  of  opinion  tbat 
this  was  Uie  case  with  Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  a  North-West 
Passage  did  not  exist  in  these  quarters.  But  Parry  thought  that 
Lancaster  Sound,  considering  its  great  width,  had  not  been  examined 
with  sufficient  caiv.  Parry  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (1819),  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  it  more  closely  than  had  been  done  by 
Captain  Rosa.  On  entering  the  sound  he  sailed  in  a  westerly  direction 
30  degrtfcs  of  longitude,  or  540  miles,  having  on  the  north  a  series  of 
elevated  tracts,  broken  apparently  into  islands  by  intervening  channels. 
The  larger  of  these  islands  were  named  by  him  respectively  Cornwollis 
Island,  Hathurst  Island,  and  Melville  Island.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  sound  were  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  was  colled 
Cockbum  Island ;  the  western  remained  nameless,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  American  continent  The  channel  which  divides 
these  two  islands  received  the  name  of  Regent's  Inlet  West  of 
100*  W.  long,  no  land  was  in  view  on  the  south.  Parry  and  his  crews 
passed  the  winter  on  Melville  Island,  hoping  in  the  following  summer 
to  reach  the  Pacific,  He  was  unable  however  to  advance  west  of 
Melville  Island,  the  sea  being  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable 
ice :  but  no  land  was  in  sight,  except  that  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
west-south-west  there  appeared  a  bold  ooast^  to  which  Parry  gave  the 
name  of  Banks'  Land. 

All  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  by  Lancaster  Sound  being  frustrated. 
Parry  proposed  to  try  if  the  object  could  be  effected  by  any  of  the 
inlets  which  open  into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
had  not  been  explored.  In  1821  he  entered  that  Bay,  and  passing 
between  Cumberland  Island  and  Southampton  Island,  he  advanced 
to  Repulse  Bay,  which  he  examined,  and  found  to  be  completely 
inclosed,  as  Middleton  had  described  it  He  then  explored  a  part  of 
the  contiguous  coast  to  the  northward,  in  which  ho  found  another 
lai^  indentation,  which  he  called  Lyon's  Inlet  His  vessels  were 
soon  afterwards  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  near  Winter  Island, 
65*  N.  lat  In  the  following  summer  he  continued  his  voyage  north- 
ward, and  discovered  the  whole  coast  between  65*  and  70*  N.  lat,  in 
which  no  deep  indentation  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  wide 
sound  between  69*  and  70*,  which  he  explored  for  more  than  60  miles, 
when  he  found  that  it  was  dosed  by  a  bander  of  ice,  lying  south  and 
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Dorth  across  the  strait,  but  he  aacertamed  that  beyond  this  bairier 
there  was  an  open  sea,  a  circumstance  which  agreed  with  the 
information  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  natiTes.  This  opening 
therefore  was  not  a  bay,  but  a  strait,  which  he  called,  after  the  two, 
Yessela  under  his  command,  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  At  the  time  of 
this  discovery  the  season  was  fiar  advanced,  but'  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  open  sea  west  of  the  strait  the  following  summer,  and 
accordingly  he  passed  the  second  winter  on  the  island  of  Igloolik«  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait.  But  though  he  waited  to  the 
middle  of  August  in  the  following  year,  the  strait  continued  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  g^ve  up  all  hope  of  effecting 
bis  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  showed  that  Fury  and  Heda  Strait  did 
not  allow  a  navigable  North-West  Passage.  Parry,  whose  success  had 
deservedly  secured  the  confidence  of  government,  again  obtained  the 
same  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  Regent's  Inlet  might 
not  allow  a  passage  southward.  On  arriving  at  the  entrance  of 
Regent's  Inlet,  he  found  it  much  encumbered  with  ice,  and  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  winter  from  1824  to  1825  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cockbum  Island.  In  trying  to  sail  southwxu^d  the 
following  July,  one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice,  and 
Pftrry  returned  home  in  the  Hecla.  Government  did  not  think  fit  to 
continue  these  voyages,  ^hich  led  to  no  useful  result;  bdt  as  the  last 
attempt  of  Parry  had  been  merely  interrupted  by  an  accident,  it 
seemed  still  probable  that  a  navigable  North-West  Passage  might  exist 
through  Regent's  Inlet.  A  wealthy  individual.  Sir  Felix  Booth, 
fumi»ied  all  the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  passing  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829,  and  sailed  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Inlet  as  far  south  as  Felix  Harbour,  70^  N.  lat,  where 
he  passed  the  winter.  The  following  seasons  were  unfavourable,  the 
sea  being  constantly  encumbered  wiUi  heavy  ice,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  an  oppCiUnity  of  examining  the  districts  west  of 
the  position  of  his  ships.  To  this  tract  of  land  he  gave  the  name  of 
Boothia  Felix,  and  found  it  to  be  united  on  the  south  by  a  low  isthmus 
to  another  tmct  which  seems  to  be  the  northern  part  of  Melville 
Peninsula.  The  shores  of  the  continent  itself,  west  of  the  isthmus, 
were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  tiie  most  western  cape 
which  was  reached  was  called  Victory  Point,  69'*  46'  N.  lat,  dS*"  88' 
W.  long.  In  another  excursion  he  reached  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  70'  0'  5"  N.  lat,  96'  46'  46"  W.  long.  Not  being 
able  to  extricate  his  vessels  from  the  ice,  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew 
returned  in  1882  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  board  of  a  whaler. 

The  whole  line  of  the  American  coast  firom  Behring's  Strait  to 
Melville  Peninsula  has  now  been  traced.  Between  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Beechey,  who  advanced  to  Point  Barrow,  71'  28'  N.  lat, 
156°  10'  W.  long.,  and  those  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as 
Point  Beechy,  70'  30'  N.  lat,  160*  W.  long.,  only  a  coast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  explored  in  1837 
by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
East  of  the  Mackenzie  River  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Point  Tumagain, 
near  68'  80'  N.  lat,  109'  W.  long.,  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  Br.  Richardson.  Dease  and  Simpson  advanced  to  106'  W.  long, 
in  1838.  Captain  Back,  in  his  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross, 
found  a  sea  between  67'  and  68'  30'  N.  lat,  95*  a^d  96'  W.  long., 
which  Dease  and  Simpson  in  1839  found  to  bs  joined  to  the  seas  of 
the  American  coast  by  a  strait  since  called  Dease  and  Simpson  Strait 
The9e  enterprising  travellers  in  the  same  year  followed  the  coast  to 
94'  85'  W.  long.,  and  Dr.  Rae  has  since  traced  its  connection  with 
Melville  Peninsula. 

In  the  year  1845  the  British  government  sent  out  another  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  Seas  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  and  survey,  consisting 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
They  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  on  the  26th  of 
July  were  spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler  at  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  In  consequence  of  the  ships  not  having  been 
afterwards  seen  or  heard  of,  a  series  of  searching  expeditions  were 
successively  fitted  out  and  sent  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  all  of  which  failed 
in  the  main  object  of  finding  the  missing  ships  or  their  unfortunate 
crews,  but  one  of  which  discovered  the  long-sought  secret  of  a  North- 
West  Passage. 

In  1848  &e  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  were  sent  out,  and  reached  Lancas^  Sound  on  the  28th 
of  August  They  were  not  able  to  get  farther  west  than  Leopold 
Harbour,  near  the  entrance  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  73'  50'  N.  lat, 
90'  12'  W.  long.,  where  they  wintered.  After  the  ships  were  liberated 
from  the  ice,  they  were  swept  eastward  by  a  mass  of  drift  ice  into 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  Sir  James  Ross  brought  his  ships  back  to 
England  early  in  November  1849.  In  1848  Sir  John  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Rae  made  a  voyage  in  boats  from  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  eastward,  but  without  success. 

Another  searching  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  1849.  Captain  Collinson  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Enterprise,  and  Captain  M'Clure  to  that  of  the  Investi- 
^tor.  The  two  ships  left  the  Thames  January  10, 1850,  and  sailed 
m  company  round  Cape  Horn.  Captain  M*Clure  reached  Point  Barrow, 
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at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Behring's  Strait,  August  5,  1850, 
and  then  bore  to  the  east,  just  keeping  clear  of  the  American  coast 
Captain  Collinson  having  failed  to  force  his  way  through  the  pack-ice 
of  Behring^s  Strait,  sailed  for  Hong-Kong,  where  he  wintered.  Captain 
M'Clure  reached  Cape  Parry  on  the  6Ui  of  September.  From  thiB 
point  high  land  was  observed  to  the  east-north-east,  and  named  Baring 
Island,  and  two  days  afterwards,  still  further  to  the  east-north-east, 
more  land  was  observed,  and  named  Prince  Albert  Land.  This  land 
is  continuous  with  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  Land,  and  extends 
northward  to  73'  21'  N.  lat  The  Investigator  was  then  navigated 
northward  through  a  channel  which  separates  Baring  Island  from 
Prince  Albert  Land,  and  which  Captain  M'Clure  named  Prinoe  of 
Wales'  Strait  In  sailing  up  this  strait  the  Investigator  several  times 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but  on  the  8th  of  October  was  firmly 
frozen  in  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait,  and  remained 
there  during  the  winter.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  explore,  by  whom 
it  was  ascertained  that  Prince  of  .Wales'  Strait  opens  into  Barrow  Strait, 
and  thus  was  made  the  first  discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1851  the  Investigator  was  freed  from  the  ice, 
when  great  exertions  were  made  to  pass  out  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait 
into  Barrow  Strait,  but  on  the  10th  of  August,  being  then  in  78'  14' 
N.  lat,  115'  32'  W.  long;,  strong  winds  from  the  N.E.  drove  the  masses 
of  ice  against  the  ship,  and  Captain  M'Clure,  thus  baffled,  resolved  to 
sail  southward  back  again  down  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Baring  Island, 
and  then  northward  along  the  western  coast  At  length,  after  incur- 
ring many  risks  and  encountering  difficulties  which  could  only  have 
been  overcome  by  a  rare  combination  of  indomitable  courage,  admirable 
seamanship,  and  scientific  resource,  the  Investigator,  having  rounded 
the  whole  island  except  the  north  shore,  was  got  to  the  station  which 
Captain  M'Clure  named  Mercy  Bf^,  Sept.  24, 1851.  This  station  is  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  Banng  Island,  in  74'  6'  N.  lat,  117'  64'  W. 
long:,  on  the  south  side  of  Barrow  Strait  Here  then  was  the  discovery 
of  a  second  North-West  Passage ;  and  had  there  been  open  water  to 
the  east  the  whole  voyage  into  Baffin's  Bay  might  have  been  easily 
accomplished,  but  uuTortnnately  the  Investigator  was  frozen  up  in 
Mercy  Bay  on  the  very  day  when  it  was  entered.  The  north  dde  of 
Baring  Island  was  ascertained  to  be  the  Banks'  Land  which  Captain 
Parry  saw  from  Melrille  Island  in  1819. 

Melville  Island  is  distant  about  60  miles  N.K  from  Mercy  Bay,  and 
in  April  1852  Captain  M'Clure  sent  a  travelling  party  across  ^e  ice 
to  it,  who  deposited  a  document  there,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  we  expedition,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Investigator. 
In  Apnl  1853,  only  a  few  days  before  Captain  M'Cluie  had  made 
arrangements  for  deserting  his  frozen-up  ship,  the  document  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Kellett's  officers,  and  Lieut  Pim,  with  a  party  of 
sailors,  carrying  provisions,  was  sent  from  Melville  Island  to  Mercy 
Bay.  As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Investigator  from  the  time 
of  her  rounding  Barrow  Point  in  August  1850,  where  Captain  Eelletb 
was  then  stationed  with  the  Herald,  and  who  made  Captain  M'Clure  a 
signal  of  recal,  till  April  1853,  when  Captain  Kellott  sent  this  party  to 
the  relief  of  Captain  M'Clure  and  his  crew,  the  excitement  of  the 
meeting  may  be  easily  imagined.  Captain  M'Clure  remained  wiUi  his 
ship  tiU  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  and  his  crew  were  brought  to 
England  by  the  ships  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedition. 
The  Investigator,  as  far  as  is  known,  still  remains  frozen-up  in. 
Mercy  Bay. 

Captain  Collinson,  after  wintering  at  Hong  Kong,  passed  through 
Behring's  Strait  in  1851,  and  followed  very  nearly  the  track  of  Captain 
M'Clure  up  Prinoe  of  Wales'  Strait,  whence  he  also  was  obliged  to 
return.  He  wintered  in  1851-2  in  71'  35'  N.  lat,  117'  35'  W.  long. 
The  winter  of  1852-3  was  passed  in  Cambridge  Bay,  Wollaston  Land, 
69'  N.  lat,  105'  30'  W.  long.  Still  strugglmg  on,  the  winter  of  1853-4 
found  the  Enterprise  in  70'  8'  N.  lat,  145'  30'  W.  long.  On  the 
15th  of  July  1854  the  Enterprise  was  released  from  the  ice,  when 
Captain  Collinson  commenced  his  return  voyage.  He  reached  Point 
Bfmx}w  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  Point  Clarence  on  the  21st 

The  other  searching  expeditions  may  be  more  briefly  noticed.  Jn 
1850  Captain  Eellett  with  the  Herald  and  Plover  reached  72'  51' 
N.  lat,  163'  48'  W.  long.  In  the  same  year  the  Advance  and  Rescue^ 
two  small  brigs,  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Qrionell,  an 
American  merchant,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
De  Haven.  In  August,  1850,  Captain  Ommanney  and  Captain  Penny 
conducted  travelling  parties  by  order  of  Captain  Austin,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  government  »  Captain 
Penny  discovered  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  had  passed  the 
winter  of  1845-6  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wellington  Channel,  in  a  bay 
between  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island.  Captain  Penny  also  explored 
the  WelHngton  Channel  to  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  mouth, 
and  discovered  a  strait  bearing  to  the  north-west,  which  he  named 
Victoria  Channel  Dr.  Rae  and  Commander  PuUen  also  conducted 
expeditions  in  1850. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Prince  Albert,  a  small  vessel,  was  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  William  Kennedy.  The  Prince  Albert  passed  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  wintered  in  Batty  Bay  in  Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  east  side 
of  North  Somerset  In  March,  1852,  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  M.  Bellot, 
an  enterprising  young  French  naval  officer,  and  six  seamen,  travelled 
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■tmthward  ftlobg  t&e  eut  side  of  NoHli  Som«net  till  tbey  reached 
9et/BMoTd  Bay,  wtfeh  they  ascertained  to  be  a  cluiirael  cotmectiDg 
BegenVs  Inlet  with  Yictoria  Strait^  tlie  ttotthem  part  of  which  strai^ 
called  Peel  Sound,  enten  Barrow  Strait  They  thns  discorered  ^  third 
North-West  Pataaage,  and  proT^  that  North  Somerset  is  a  Urge 
il^land,  sepatiated  from  Boothia  Felix  by  the  Brentford  channel,  whidi 
they  named  Bellot  Strait,  and  found  to  be  15  miles  long  and  2  ^iles 
^de.  lliey  next  travelled  over  the  ice  of  Victonli  Str«it»  then  over 
Prince  of  Wales'  Land  due  west  as  fiir  as  100'  W.  long.,  then  north^rd 
to  thft  south-east  angle  of  Ommanney  Bay,  then  eastward  to  Browne's 
BAy  in  Peel  Sound,  whence,  following  the  coast-line  horthward  they 
attiv^  at  Cape  Walker.  They  reached  the  Prince  Albert  in  Batty 
Bay,  May  SOth,  after  an  absence  of  96  days,  and  havlfag  travelled  on 
foot  and  with  sledges  1100  miles. 

Captaih  Inglefield,  in  the  small  screw-steamer  Isabel,  sailed  !Vom 
the  Thames  July  6th,  1852.  He  proceeded  along  the  east  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  atid  entering  Whale  Sound  found  that  it  contained  twO 
luge  openings  to  the  north-eastward,  ite  entered  Smith's  Sound  at 
thto  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  S7th  of  August  attained  78"  d5' 
N.  lat .  where  hh  found  himself  in  a  great  sea,  only  partially  encumbered 
with  lee..  He  wfeis  driven  ba<^  by  a  violent  ^fe,  and  afterwards 
onter^  Jones's  Sound,  which  he  penetrated  to  84°  W.  long.,  the 
north  eoast  there  suddenly  trending  to  the  north-i^est,  whilst  the 
iouth  shore  continued  its  direction  westward  as  fhr  as  the  eye  could 
reach.    The  Isabel  returned  to  EUjB^land  in  November,  1852. 

A  searching  expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher  wds  sent  out  in 
1858.  He  proceeded  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  wintered  in 
76*  62'  N.  lat.,  97*  W.  long.  While  here  explorations  with  boats 
ohd  sledges  led  to  the  discovery  of  various  coasts  and  lands.  The 
eastern  side  of  Wellington  Channel  was  named  North  Devon ;  the 
-^esterh  side  is  Cornwallis  Land,  wnich  is  separated  by  a  strait 
fitJm  Bathurst  Land  still  farther  wesi  A  group  of  islands  in  78*"  10 
N.  Ut.  Was  nUmed  Victoria  ArchipMago.  On  the  SOth  of  Stay' 
1853,  Sir  B.'Beleher  found  the  sea  open  in  the  latitude  of  Jones'a, 
Strait.  His  Words  are,  "Polar  Sea  Hb  far  as  the  eye  bdh  reach." 
The  gallant  young  Frenchman,  Lieutenant  Bellot,  in  attempting  to 
donvet  the  government  despatches  from  Captaih  Ingl^fieM  to  Sir 
B.  Belcher,  was  bloWn  fVom  the  top  Of  a  hummock  of  ice,  and  was 
drowned.  Sir  E.  Belcher's  ships  were  libeitited  from  the  ice  July  14, 
1858,  and  he  returned  to  fenglahd  the  dame  yfeah 

In  October,  1854,  Dr.  Rae  returned  suddfeiily  to  England  from  the 
Tidnity  of  Boothia  Felix,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  British 
government  that  he  had  obtitined  some  relics  which  had  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Franklin's  companions.  He  stated  that  he  kad  met  with  some 
Esquiihaux  in  Pelly  Baj,  who  were  in  possessibn  of  watches,  silver- 
spoons,  telescopes,  and  othfer  things,  whlcn  had  belonged  to  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  the'  Erebus  arid  Terror.  These  he  purchased,  and 
brought  with  him  to  England ;  and  he  stated  that  th6  Esquimaux 
had  informed  him,  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  about  forty  of  the  shipi^ 
ofeWs  Were  iteen  (but  not  by  Dr.  Rae's  informants)  near  the  north 
shore  of  Ring  William's  Land ;  that  they  T^ere  dragging  a  boat  over 
the  ice,  looked  worn  and  emaciated,  and  had  purchased  a  seal  of  the 
oativea.  haiet  in  the  year,  but  before  the  ice  had  broken  up,  the 
Esquimaux  bad,  it  seems,  fallen  in  with  the  spot  where  Franklin's 
paHy  had  been  encamped,  none  of  whom  were  living.  Thirty  bodies 
il'ere  found ;  sofne  partly  buried,  some  In  a  tent  where  they  had  died; 
and  others  under  the  boat,  which  they  had  overturned  to  form  a 
ahelte^.  They  seemed  to  have  perished  from  starvation.  In  Oonse- 
(}tience  of  this  information,  the  Aomindty,  in  November  1854,  Resolved 
to  Btihd  oat  two  expeditions,  one  of  which  is  to  descend  the  Fish  River 
(Buck  River),  in  order  to  search  and  make  enquiries  in  the  re^ons 
about  Point  Ogle  and  Montreal  Island ;  th6  other  to  descend  th6  Mac- 
kenzie Rivet,  and  proceed  eastward  t/tong  the  American  coast. 

l^e  tesuK  of  all  these  searching  expeditions— of  which  We  have 
only  noticed  the  most  important— has  been  the  discovery  of  three  of 
four  passages  b^  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  entered  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Pacific,  namely,  by  the  west 
coast  of  Boring  Island,  by  the  east  coast  of  the  same  ii^ano^  through 
Prince  of  Wales  Stndt,  by  Regent  Inlet  through  Bellot  Strait  into 
Victoria  Strait,  and  probably  also  by  Peel  Strait  into  Victoria  Strait 
Then  passages,  being  all  more  or  less  encumbered  with  ice,  may  be 
of  little  or  no  6om[mercial  importance ;  but  the  long-sought  North- 
WeM  Pastage  has  been  discovered,  many  extensive  lines  of  coast  have 
also  been  tneed,  and  large  islands  and  countries  have  been  found  and 
nartly  examined.  Beside^  the  geographical  discoveries  which  have 
bete  hrddentally  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  has  been 
ascertliined,  hf  the  exploratfonir  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  Dr.  Rae,  and 
Captain  M'Chire,  that  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  Land  are  con- 
tinuous, forming  the  south  coast  of  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Seas,  the  western  boundary  being  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait, 
the  eastern  botmdar;^  Victoria  Strait  with  its  continuation  Peel  Strait, 
and  the  northern  boundary  Barrow  Strait  The  northern  coast  of 
this  large  MsnA  is  deeply  indented  near  the  eastern  end  by  Ommanney 
Bitty  and  Osborne  Bay,  so  named  from  the  explorers.  North  Somerset 
is  also,  as  has  been  stated,  a  large  island,  separated  from  Boothia  Felix 
by  Bellot  Strait,  previously  called  Brentford  6ay ;  whilst  Boothia 
Fdix  seems  to  be  united  to  the  American  continent  by  an  isthmus. 

lit  nnmy  parts  of  these  cold  regions  there  is  an  extraordinary 


abundance  of  anlmil  Ufe,  consisting  of  moose-deer,  hares,  ptaimigaDy 
and  othergame.  Ih  1851,  Captain  M'Clure  says.  '*  On  the  Ist  of  April 
we  had  lOoOlbs.  of  Venison  hanging  at  the  yard-arms:"  and,  in  1853, 
he  says,  "  A  6up^ly  of  game  has  been  kept  up  during  the  winter  which 
has  enabled  us  to  issue  a  meal  twice  weekly."  It  seems  aUo  to  have 
been  ascertained  that  north  of  Sniith's  Sound  and  the  Wellington 
Channel  there  is  An  extensive  Polar  Sea,  comparatively  nnenctmibered 
with  ice. 

(Barrow,  Chroiiologiddl  HiHory  of  Voyagea  into  the  Arctic  JltgUfm  : 
Voyages  Of  Ross  and  Parry ;  Franklin,  Expedition  to  the  Polar 
Itegioni;  London  Geographical  JowmtU,  vols,  v.,  viii,  iz.,  xxiL,  and 
xxiiL  ;  notices  in  the  Athencewn  and  other  journals.) 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY,  was  an  unorganised  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  Nortk  America,  lying  between  43**  and  ^9**  N.  lat, 
99"  and  112"  W.  long.  In  the  statement  of  the  area  o^  the  sevenl 
states  and  territories,  drawn  up  by  the  United  States  Land  Office,  for 
the  Sev'enth  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  area  is  given  as  528,725 
square  miles,  but  It  does  not  certainly  exceed  225,000  square  miles. 
No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  population.  Tbe  North-West 
Territory  formed  a  portion  of  the  vast  tract  included  within  tbe 
Louisiana  purchase.  [Louisiana.]  tjp  to  the  present  time  its  only 
occupants  nave  been  the  native  Indians,  who  do  not  probably  exceed 
60,000,  with  a  few  trappers.  No  regular  settlement  nas  been  made 
in  any  part  of  the  territory. 

This  extensive  tract  is  the  country  extending  from  that  described 
under  Nebraska  territory,  northward  up  to  the  British  Hudson  Bay 
territories;  its  western  boundary  being  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its 
eastern  the  Missouri  River.  When  the  territories  of  Ransas  and 
Nebraska  trere  about  to  be  constituted,  their  limits  were  such  as  are 
given  under  those  titles :  but  in  the  Act  for  their  oiganisation,  as  it 
was  actually  passed  by  Congress,  the  territory  of  Nebraska  was  made 
to  include  the  entire  area  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tbe 
Missouri  River  from  4  0**  up  to  49"  N.  Ut,  and  consequently  to  embrace 
Withiii  its  boundaries  the  whole  of  this  North-West  Territory,  power 
b^ing  reserved  to  the  United  States  iiovemment  to  divide  .the  new 
territory  into  two  or  more  territories.  The  territory  of  Nebraska 
therefore,  instead  of  being  limited  as  described  under  Nebraska, 
must  be  understood  to  embrace  also  the  country  described  in 
th6  present  article.  This  extensive  country  has  as  yet  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  and  its  surface  and  capabilities  remain 
theref'ore  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  described  generally  under 
AmeAica.  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  mountamous  and  hilly. 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  it  and  Oregon,  are  of  great  altitude,  many  of  the  summits 
rising  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Great  South  Pass, 
the  only  really  practicable  pass  over  this  part  of  the  Rocl[y  Mountain 
range,  is  near  Its  south-West  comer;  Fremont's  Pass,  13,570  feet 
high,  is  some  distance  farther  north.  That  part  of  the  range  on  the 
south-west^  known  as  the  Wind-River  Mountains,  extends  for  some 
distance  eastwtuxl,  while  the  Black  Hills  stretch  from  them  north- 
ward. Spurs  extend  everywhere  ^m  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  this 
territory.  Between  the  several  hill-ranges  are  numeix>us  principal 
and  lateral  valleys.  On  the  north-west  is  another  diveig^it  range  of 
low  mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  litissouri  from  those  of  the 
Saskatchawan.  From  the  Rocky  range  the  country  has  a  generdi  slope 
towards  the  eitst,  but  the  surface  west  of  the  Yellowstone  River  is 
considerabR  broken.  The  .valley  of  the  Missouri  is  generally  level 
from  the  junction  of  the  White  Earth  River.  Along  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  there  are  extensive  plains;  in  some  parts  are  sandy 
desertl 

The  ittAiotf  lies  Almost  wholly  within  ihe  bitsin  of  the  ifittouri^ 
the  sources  of  which  are  within  its  boundaries.  To  the  confluence  of 
the  white  Earth  River,  a  distance  ot  1250  miles,  the  Missouri  belongs 
entirely,  and  its  tributaries  almost  entirely,  to  this  territory;  frtmi 
this  point,  for  700  miles  more  (in  each  case  of  course  following  the 
windings  of  the  river)  it  belongs  equally  to  this  ternary  and  to 
Minnesota.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  for  about  750 
miles  rh  this  territory,  or  up  to  the  t'ellowstone,  the  principal 
tributary  of  its  upper  course.  The  Yellowstone  rises  in  several 
branches  in  the  south-western  part  of  this  territory,  to  which  it  wholly 
belongs:  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  steam  for  300  miles.  Both  the 
Missouri  anid  the  Yellowstone,  with  the  other  more  important  feeden 
of  the  former  river,  are  noticed  under  Mibbibsipfi  River. 

The  cafpabilities  di  the  coimtrf  seem  to  be  very  great  The  moun- 
tain districts  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  primary  formations,  and 
it  is  b^eved  that  there  exists  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Over  a 
great  part  of  the  lower  country  cretaceous  and  tertiary  nxdcs  prevaiL 
The  soil  of  the  valleys,  judging  from  the  heavy  timber  in  many  of 
them,  is  generally  rich ;  ^d  the  broad  plains,  where  not  san^y,  appear 
to  be  very  fertile.  The  hilly  slopes  and  adjoining  plains  are  said  to 
constitute  a  fine  pasture  country.  Every  part  too,  as  above  indicated, 
is  well  watered,  and  the  larger  rivers  oner  a  remarkable  extent  of 
inland  navigation.  The  climate  is  cold  but  healthy,  and  ia  said  to 
be  Well  adapted  to  t^e  usual  farming  operations  Altogei^er  it  is  a 
country  of  great  promise ;  and  it  is  scan^j  probable  that  many  years 
will  elapse  before  some  hardy  settlers  will  pioneer  the  way  for  its 
permanent  occupation  by  the  white  man.    , 
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NORTH  WiTCHPOAD^  CaabndgMhkM^  »  huated  in  tk*  Ue  of 
Efy,  whkk  hm  \mem  ooMkitated  »  PoerLaw  Uuoik  Korth  Witoh- 
£oid  kvBdn^  whiolLia  ofMntanim  vifek  th*  Foor-Lftw  Unton,  nonfainw 
seven  parishes  and  towskl|%  wilh.  aa  tmm  of  69^Qr28  Mra0>  aad  a 
pop«l«lio«i  in  I8U  of  18^41 

NORTHALLERTON^  tha  u^iM  id  Hhm  NoHh  Rid^  of  Totfc- 
slun^  a  aauitiiihtowB,  yarljanwetaary  boronglii>  aad  th*  aeaib  af  a  Pooi^ 
Lasr  JJmsm,  in  the  pansb  of  NoathaUattoiv  ia  siftuatod  oa  tka  Qteub 
North  road,  m  &i^  ^  IS.  hJL^  V  27'  W.  long^  diahaat  aS  mika 
N.N.W.  fioBa  Tork,  335  mflaa  N.N. W.  firom  Loadon  bj  loa^  uui 
250i  mnes  by  «W  Oraa*  NovlAMn,  Noiih  WdiuBd.  and  York  and 
NewoMtla  raawaya  The  popolaUoB  of  the  boraagh  m  1851  was  4395. 
The  Hving  ia  a  yioamga  in  the  arehdaaeoBiy  of  CkrolaQd  and  dioease 
of  York.  The  boietigh  retans  oae  Member  to  the  Loaperial  Ptarliap 
aMBl  KetihallectOB  Foov-Lav  Unkii  oontaiDS  4(^  paiiohee  and  towor 
■Upe,  whh  w  aiea  of  98,133  acvp%  aad  a  popiilalsion  in  1851  of  13^434. 

The  tawB  of  NorlhaUarliMi  oeaaiala  ohieiiy  of  oae  wida  efcieet^ 
with  nmaaroaa  diTergmg  lanaa  The  irrer  Wiaka  passes  near  the 
tofivn.  Theto«n  ia  h(^ted  with  gas,  aad  has  a  haadooma  modern 
seauGaa-bevMS^  to  whieh  ia  atlaehed  a  hoaaa  of  oeneotioik  The  ohuioh 
ia  a  spacioae  oracifonB  ediftee^  ereoted  near  the  ead  of  the  14th  e^ 
torj.  There  are  ohi^pels  for  ladspoadimt^  Weskyaa  aad  Firiaiitive 
MethodistB^  Bap4is*%  aad  QnakeriL  Bestdea  the  Free  Qvamaiar  aehool, 
which  is  fine  to  four  boys^  has  asmaU  eadowaaeat^  aad  had  35  aoholars 
in  1851,  theie  ai«  National,  British,  aad  lafitat  scboob;  Kayo's 
Charity;  Widow  Baine's Charity :  Dr.  KettleweU's Charity ;  a  savings 
bank,  and  the  Maiaon  Diea,  or  hoqtital,  founded  ia  li*l6,  aad  sabse- 
qaently  rebuilt  by  the  ixkhabitaata  Quarter  sessioas  and  a  oooaty 
court  are  held  in  the  tow&  In  the  vicinity  are  some  flour-auUs^  ia- 
dttding  a  afceam^miU ;  linen  aad  leather  are  made^  and  brick-  aad  tile- 
makings  mahiag;  aad  brewing  are  carried  on.  Wednesday  is  the 
marketday,  aad  there  are  fiTO  yearly  lisira.  Races  are  held  annually 
in  October.  A  caafcle,  founded  here  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of 
Durham,  was  raaed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  IL 

NORTH  AHPTON,  the  county  to  wa  of  Norlhamptoaahire,  a  market- 
town,  municipal  and  parliameatary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Unioa,  ia  situated  on  the  leffe  bank  of  the  riiw  Nea,  in  53*"  14' 
N.  hit.,  0"  54'  W.  long.,  distant  86  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road 
and  67 1  milea  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  26,657.  The  borough  ia  governed 
|yy  6  aldermea  and  18  counciUors,  oae  of  whom  is  naiyor ;  and  returns 
two  nMsabera  to  the  Imperial  ParliameaL  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  aad  diooeae  of  Peterbcrou^  North- 
ampton Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  pariahea  aad  townships  with  an 
area  of  20,453  acres,  aad  a  population  in  1851  of  80,544. 

Northampton  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Simon  de  St.  Lis,  oa  whom 
the  Coaqueror  confarred  the  earldom  of  Northampton,  built  a  oastle 
here;  and  ia  the  following  reigna  several  ecclesiastical  counciU  and 
parliamsnts  were  held  in  thia  town.  In  the  civil  wan  of  .John,  North- 
amptoo  Castle  was  held  for  the  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
barons  in  1215.  In  1365  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons,  but 
recoverad  hj  the  party  attached  to  Henry  IIL  In  the  oommeaoe- 
meat  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a  grsat  battle  was  fought  near  the 
town  on  the  10th  of  July,  1460,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  lY.)  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwi^  The  king/  Henry  YL,  was  taken  ;  and  the  queen  aad 
the  young  Prinoe  of  Walea  eecaped  with  difficulty.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charlea  I.  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord  Brook,  and  fortified 
for  the  Parliament.  In  1675  the  town  vras  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 
In  1720  it  was  coniideimbly  damaged  by  a  flood. 

Northampton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  Nen, 
over  two  branches  of  which  are  three  bridges.  The  houses  are  well 
built»  chiefly  of  freestone^  aad  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  marketHKiuare  is  a  large  open  area  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Among  the  principal  ediflcea  are  the  shire-hall,  a  spaoious 
building  of  Oreoiaa  architecture ;  the  county  jail;  the  town-hall ;  the 
borough  jail ;  the  new  oom-exohange ;  the  temperance-hall  and  public- 
rooms;  tlie  theatre;  the  barraoks;  and  the  infirmary.  All  Splints 
ehuivh,  in  the  oentre  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal 
atreets,  was  erected  after  the  great  firs  of  1675 :  at  the  weet  end  iathe 
original  embattled  tower,  which  esci^ied  the  fire.  8t  Giles's  church 
ia  a  large  cruciform  building  of  early  English  character,  with  windows 
of  the  Norman,  decorated,  aad  perpendicular  characters;  a  tower 
riaea  from  the  intersection  of  the  naTo  aad  transepts.  St  Peter's 
church,  a  remarkably  fine  and  curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman, 
has  been  recently  restored.  St  Sepulchre^s  waa  bailt  probably  about 
the  bogioning  of  the  12th  century,  and  is  oae  of  the  very  few  round 
churches.  It  has  eight  pisrt  with  Normsn  capital^  and  plain  pointed 
archea  of  later  date ;  there  ia  a  chsacel  with  a  north  and  aouth  aiale 
on  the  east  side  of  the  round  part»  aad  a  good  tower  and  apire  of 
perpendicular  character  oa  the  west  aide.  There  are  several  district 
churches^  Anu>ng  the  numerous  diaasnting  meeting'lioaass  ia  the 
Castle  Hill  meeting,  which  ooatains  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Doddridge^  who  exonrised  his  ministry,  aad  condnated  an  academy 
for  the  adncation  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  mors  than  20  years. 
The  Independents  have  two  other  chapela;  the  Baptists  have  five 
chapels;  tha  Wedeyan  Methodists  two;  and  the  Primitive  aad 


ciation  MethodistB,  Unitaciaaa,  Quakers^  Roman  Catholics,  aad 
Mormoas,  have  oae  each.  Of  the  religioiM  housea  which  eadated  befoxa 
the  Reformation  the  kospitala  of  St  Thomaa  and  St  John  atill 
vemaoL  The  Freo  Qramaiav  school,  founded  ia  1541,  iaftee  to  85 
boys.  There  are  a  Biue-ooat  school  for  25  boys;  a  Yellow  school 
for  20  boys;  a  Blue^oat  school  for  80  girU;  several  Paro(diia^ 
National,  British,  aad  lafsnt  schools;  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodistai  There  are  also  a  mechanics  institute^  whidi  m 
1851  had  670  members,  and  a  library  ooataining  10,000  volumes^  a 
aaiural  history  and  an  ardwological  society,  a  savings  bank,  the  general 
inftrmary,  the  royal  Victoria  djapeaswiy,  and  the  general  lunatic 
hospital  aad  a^lum.  The  architectural  society  of  the  arohdeaoonry 
ef  Northamptoa  holda  ite  meetings  in  the  town. 

The  priaoipal  bmnch.  of  trade  carried  on  in  Northampton  is  boot- 
aad  shoe-makiag,  ia  which  about  2600  persona  are  employed  The 
artiolea  are  sent  to  Loadoa  and  other  parts  of  England^  or  are  exported. 
Oeasiderable  business  is  doae  in  currying  leather;  some  stockings 
aad  laoe  are  madok  Then  are  iroa-  and  braaa^foundriee,  oom-mill% 
breweriea,  and  coach-works.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  the  principal,  that  held  on  Saturday,  being  a  oattle-markei 
About  12  lairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  one  held  on  the 
19th  of  September  is  called  the  ehesee  fidr.  There  is  also  a  wool  fair. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  market-gardens.  The 
ssaiMa  for  the  county,  quarter  sessionsi  and  a  county  court  are  held  at 
Northampton.    The  Pytohley  Hunt  races  are  held  annually  in  Mardu 

NORTHAMPTON.    [MAsaAOHUBBTis.]  '^ 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  h  bounded 
N.  by  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Ruthmd,  and  Liaooln ;  £.  by  those  of 
Cambridge^  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford;  S.  by  those  of  Buckingham 
and  Oxford;  aad  W.  by  Warwickshirei  It  lies  betweea  51*  59^  and 
52*  40'  N.  kt,  0*  8'  aad  1*  20"  W.  k>Qg.  Ita  greatest  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  66  mUes ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
anglea  to  the  length  i»  36  miles,  but  the  average  width  ia  hardly  so 
much  aa  16  miles.  Its  area  is  1016  square  miles^  The  population  in 
1S41  waa  139,328 ;  in  1851  it  waa  212,38a 

Smfam  and  Qstology, — The  aurfaoe  of  the  county  ia  undulating; 
the  hUk  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  present  gentle  declivities, 
sepamted  b^  intervening  vales  watered  by  rivulets  and  rivers.  A 
BMurly  ooatiauous  range  of  heighta  runs  just  within  the  northern 
boundary,  oommeacing  aear  Duddiagtoa,  and  running  ia  a  south- 
western direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford,  where  it  turns 
more  to  the  south,  and  meets  at  Woodford  another  range  that  crosses 
the  southern  diriaion  of  the  county  to  the  north  of  Towoester.  At  a 
short  distance  east  of  Woodford  a  chain  of  hills  runs  nearly  due  south 
from  the  range  north  of  Towoester  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
county.  The  higheat  land  is  about  Daventry,  where  Arbury  Hill 
riaea  to  the  height  of  804  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The^eneral 
elevation  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  near  Peterborough,  belongs  to  the  great  fea 
district,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea. 

The  eaatem  border  of  the  county,  compriaing  the  heights  oast  of 
the  vall^  of  the  Nen,  ac^jaoent  to  Huatingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  day,  which  forms  the  separation  between 
the  middle  and  lower  divisiona  of  the  oolitio  series.  The  north  of  the 
county,  the  central  puis,  aad  the  south-eastern  border  are  occupied 
by  the  oolites.  At  CoUyweston  and  Baston,  near  the  Welland,  beds 
of  forest  marble  ^re  quarried  for  roofing^lates.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nen,  at  -Raunds  and  Stanwick,  near 
Higham  Ferrers,  a  sheUy  stone  of  a  blue  colour  is  quarried,  sufficiently 
compact  to  take  a  tolerable  polish.  At  the  base  of  the  oolitio  forma- 
tion, all  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Peterborough  to  Towoester, 
an  important  bed  of  iron-atone  has  been  recently  discovered.  The 
western  border  of  the  county  and  one  or  two  valleys  penetrating  into 
the  interior  are  occupied  by  the  lias.  Limestone  is  oqtained  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county.  Qood  day  for  making  brid^ 
and  tiles  ia  found  in  varioua  places. 

H^droffraph^  and  OommmiwUwni. — The  greater  part  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  iVisn,  which  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
o/  two  streams  which  unite  their  waters  near  Northampton,  where  the 
Nen  becomes  navigable^  and  flows  north-east  through  the  county  by 
Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Thrapston,  and  Oundle;  bdow 
Oundle  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  for 
some  distance  from  Huntingdonshire.  At  Peterborough  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Nen  leaves  the  county  altogether;  but  the  Catswater 
drain,  whioh  is  an  ancient  channel  or  arm  of  the  river^  follows  the 
bordmr  some  miles  forther,  till  it  unites  with  an  arm  of  the  Welland 
from  near  Croyland.  The  length  of  the  Nen  in  this  county  or  on 
the  bolder  is  about  60  miles;  that  of  the  Catswater  drain  about 
8  mil^  Ita  prindpal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  and 
the  Harper's  Brook  and  the  Willow  Brook  (each  about  15  miles 
bug).  These  tributaries  ars  not  navigable.  The  WeUand  rises  at 
Sibbertoft  in  this  eounty,  5  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harboirougl^ 
aad  flows  to  the  border  of  the  county,  >rhich  it  separates  si^ccea- 
sivdy  from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Uncolnahire.  That  part 
of  the  oooiee  ef  the  Wellaad  which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire 
is  about  50  miles;  The  navigation  commences  at  Stamford,  from 
whieh  town  there  is  a  navigable  out  to  Deeping.  The  Avon  rises  tt^ 
Naaeby,  aad  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  iu  this  county,  and  the 
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Leam,  a  feeder  of  the  AyoD|  rises  in  the  hills  west  of  Daventry.  The 
Ouse  rises  near  Brackley,  and  has  part  of  its  course  on  the  southern 
border.  The  Tow  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulgrave,  and  flaws 
north-east  to  Towcester,  whence  its  course  is  first  east,  and  then  south- 
south-east,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse,  below  Stony  Stratford.  The 
Cherwellf  or  Charwell,  rises  at  Charwellton,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Daventry,  and,  after  crossing  an  angle  of  Ozforddiire,  nms  for  some 
miles  along  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  county  past  Banbury, 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 

The  Qrand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Stony  Stratford, 
and  runs  north-west,  passing  between  Northampton  and  Dayentiy, 
until  it  joins  the  Oxford  Canal,  near  Braunston,  -  just  within  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county.  There  is  a  navigable  out  from  near 
Stony  Stratford  to  Buckingham,  the  greater  part  of  which  ii  within  this 
county.  The  Union  Canal  imites  with  the  Qrand  Junction  Canal,  not  far 
from  the  Braunston  tunnel ;  and  with  the  Leicester  Canal  at  Foxton. 

The  principal  roads  that  traverse  the  county  aie  the  road  through 
Newport  Pagnell,  Northampton,  and  Market  Harborough ;  the  road 
through  Higham  Ferrer?,  Kettering,  and  Rockingham;  the  Great 
North  road,  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  Stamford 
in  Lincoln^re ;  and  the  road  which  braoches  off  from  it  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  Peterborough  and  Deeping.  The  London 
and  North- Western  railway  crosses  this  county  between  Wolverton 
and  Rugby.  From  the  BUsworth  station  another  line  runs  through 
Northampton,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  to  Peterborough,,  where  it 
meets  the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  other  lines. 
The  Rugby  and  Stamford  line  jqins  the  county  on  the  north-west, 
near  Market  Harborough,  and  passing  Rockinghiun,  skirts  the  Welland 
as  far  as  Stamford,  where  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Counties  connects 
it  with  Peterborough  and  Leicester.  The  southern  part  of  the  county 
is  crossed  by  the  Buckinghamshire  railway,  which,  connecting  Banbury 
and  Buckingham,  passes  through  Brackley. 

Climate,  Soil,  itc. — The  county  of  Northampton  has  many  advantages 
in  point  of  climate  and  soil,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  comparatively 
well  cultivated  and  productive.  The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  pro- 
duce  both  com  and  pasture  of  a  superior  quality.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthy.  Owing  to  its  inland  situation,  and  the  absence 
of  lofty  hills,  this  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continued 
rains  as  the  counties  which  lie  farther  west  The  surface  is  pleasingly 
diversified  by  gentle  swells  and  depressions,  interspersed  with  woods 
and  plantations. 

The  black  mould  of  the  feos,  and  the  brown  crumbling  loam  of  the 
uplands,  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  barlay,  and  oats; 
the  upland  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  turnips  and  green  crops.  The 
pastures  are  rich,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  London 
market  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  a  principal  object  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire farmers,  some  of  whom  are  great  cattle-biveders.  But  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  buy  Scotch  and  WeUh  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  pastures  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  remaining  after  the  fat 
beasts  are  sent  to  market  during  the  winter,  and  finish  them  on  grass 
in  the  following  summer.  Many  Hereford  long-horns  and  Durham 
short-horns  are  bought  in  spring,  carried  on  at  grass  till  near  winter, 
and  then  finished  with  turnips,  oil-<»ke,  and  chopped  straw.  The 
short-horned  breed  is  a  favourite  stock.  The  breed  of  sheep  most 
common  in  Northamptonshire  is  the  improved  Leicester.  Some  very 
fine  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county. 

Besides  the  natural  woods,  many  plantations  have  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  numerous  residences  of  the  nobility  anU  gentry. 
Rockingham  Forest,  formeriy  one  of  the  lugest  in  the  kingdom,  is 
now  inclosed. 

JHvitions,  Towns,  <fcc.— The  county  of  Northampton  is  divided,  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  into  two  divisions— North  and  South.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  it  contained  80  hundr«d&  There 
are  now  only  20  hundreds,  10  in  each  division  of  the  county.  The 
hundreds  in  the  Northern  division,  with  their  relative  positions  in 
the  division,  are  as  follows :— Corby,  west;  Hamfordshoe,  south* 
Higham  Ferrers,  south-east;  Huxloe,  east;  Navisford,  central;  Nasaa- 
burgh,  or  Peterborough  Liberty,  north-east;  Orlingbury,  south,  and 
central;  Polebrook,  east;  RothweU,  south-west;  Willybrook,  north- 
west. The  hundreds  in  the  Southern  division  a»— Chipping  Ward, 
west;  Cleley,  south-east;  Fawsley,  west;  Greens  Norton,  central; 
Guilflborough,  west;  King's  Sutton,  south;  Nobottle  Grove,  central; 
Spelhoe,  north-east;  Towcester,  central,  and  south;  and  Wymersley, 
east.  There  are  in  the  county,  the  county  and  market-town  and 
borough  of  Northampton;  the  city  of  Pstsbbobouqh;  the  borough 
and  matket-towns  of  Bbacklby  and  Higham  Ferren;  and  the  market- 
towns  of  DaVIHTET,   KeTTEBINO,   OuNDLB,  ThBAP8T0»,  TOWCIBTBR, 

and  Wkllihqboiiouoh.  Kingsolifie  and  Rothwell  formerly  had 
markets.    Those  printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under  their 

respective  titles ;  the  others  we  notice  here : 

Higham  Ferren,  population  1140  in  1851,  stands  on  a  rocky 
^mence  half  a  mUe  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nen,  16  miles  RN.E. 
from  Northampton.  It  has  a  large  and  curious  church,  partly  of  the 
decorated,  and  partly  of  the  perpendicuhir  style.  The  western 
entrance  is  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
with  a  CTocketed  octagonal  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  Near  the  church  ai«  a  Grammar 
school  (a  fine  stone  building),  and  an  old  bede-houae  or  almBhouse. 


The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building  of  modem  erection.  The  shaft  of 
the  ancient  market«ross,  composed  of  one  stone  16  feet  high,  stands 
in  front  of  the  town-hall.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is  shoe- 
making.  There  are  sevoal  yearly  ca^e  fairs.  The  oorporation  ooa- 
sists  of  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  18  burgesses. 

Kwgadifft,  population  1407  in  1851,  is  12  milea  W.  by  a  from 
Peterborough.  The  ehuroh,  dedioated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  partly  in 
the  transition  decorated  style,  and  partly  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
There  are  National,  British,  and  Endowed  schools.  The  Independents^ 
and  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  chapels.  The  only 
industrial  product  of  the  town  is  wooden  turnery.  Than  is  a  yearly 
fiur  (October  29th)  for  cheese,  linen,  and  turnery  ware. 

Bothwell,  population  2278  in  1851,  about  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Northampton,  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill.  The  ruin 
of  the  mai^et-houae,  begun  by  Sir  Thomsa  Tresham  in  1577,  but 
never  finished,  consists  of  a  square  area  surrounded  by  large  pointed 
arches,  designed  for  the  market,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  above  with  wide 
square-headed  windows ;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  Doric  pilasters, 
shields  witii  arms,  kc  The  building  was  repaired  in  1827.  The 
chul^h,  which  is  of  great  length,  has  an  embattled  tower  and  a  fine 
doorway.  The  Wesleyan  Mewodists  snd  Independents  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National,  British,  and  Free  schools.  An 
institution  called  Jesus  Hospital,  founded  in  1590,  provides  rooms  for 
18  poor  men,  who  have  also  a  weekly  allowance  and  other  perquisites. 
There  is  a  large  yearly  fair  for  livesitook,  pedlery,  and  leather. 

The  following  aro  some  of  the  more  important  villages :  the  popu- 
lations given  are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Bamaek,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Peterborough,  population  998,  an 
ancient  village,  with  a  church,  the  tower  of  which  is  in  part  of  An^o- 
Saxon  character.    The  neighbourhood  suffered  from  the  Danes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.    Extensive  quarries  were  formeriy 
worked  here.    With  the  stone  were  built  Peterborough,  Crowland, 
Thomey,  and  Ramsey  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  structure&i 
BlaketUy,  population  798,  is  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Towcester,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly-wooded  district   The  church  is  of  late  perpendicular 
character.    The  Free    Grammar  school,  founded  in  1669,  has  an 
endowment  of  about  SOL  a  year,  and  had  85  scholan  in  1853.    There 
are  several  parochial  charities.    Near  the  'riUage  is  Blakesley  House^ 
which  in  the  14th  century  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Blitworth,  population  951,  about  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Northampton. 
The  Noiih-Westem  railway  has  a  station  about  a  mile  from  the 
village.    The  Grand  Junction  Canal  here  passes  through  a  tunnel 
one  mile  and  three  quartan  long.    The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  an  embattled  tower.    There  is  a  diapel 
for  Baptists.    BratuutUm,  population  1258,  is  situated  near  the  union 
of  the  Grand  Junction  snd  Oxford  canals,  and  about  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Daventry.    The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  in  the 
decorated  style,  recently  erected  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  upwsrds  of 
6000^    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a  National  school    On  the  canal  banks  are  extensive 
warehouses  and  wharfs.    Briffttock,  population  1281,  about  20  miles 
N.N.EL  from  Northampton,  had  formerly  a  market.    Three  annual 
fain  are  still  held.    An  ancient  market-cross  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.     Besides  the  parish   church,  there  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  two  charity  schools.    BuMy, 
hong,  population  2341,  distant  9  miles  N.W.  from  Northampton. 
The  church  has  undergone  frequent  repain  and  alterations ;  the  tower 
is  early  English.    There  are  diapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists^ 
a  National  school,  and  a  branch  of  the  Northampton  savings  bank. 
Bughrook,  population  860,  about  6  miles  W.S.W.  from  Northampton. 
The  North- Western  railway  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  pass  to 
the  west  of  the  villaga    Besides  the  parish  chuxeh,  there  are  chapela 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Calvinistic  Baptists,  and  Quaken.    There 
is  a  National  school.     Soap-works,  limekilns,  and  brick-  and  tile- 
works  are  in  the  neighbouriiood.    JBurton  LcltifMr,  population  1007, 
pleasantiy  situated  about  4  miles  S.E.  from  Kettering,  has  a  hand- 
some church,  with  an  embattied  tower,  surmounted  vrith  a  spire; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists;  a  Free  school;  an 
Infimt  school ;  and  a  Girls  school.    A  laige  carpet-mill  gives  consider 
able  employment    Coitor,  population  1396,  near  the  Icit  bank  of  the 
river  Nen,  consists  chiefiy  of  houses  scatt«red  along  the  high  road, 
about  5  miles  W.  from  Peterborough.    The  church  1^  a  large  oentnl 
tower,  of  early  English  titjXe,  surmounted  with  a  nyramidal  spire^ 
resting  upon  four  circular  arches.    There  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, a  National  school,  and  a  school  with  a  small  endowment 
Fragments  of  pavements,  baths,  pottery,  and  other  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here.    Castor  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Roman    station    Dumomagus.     The  andent  Ermine-street  passed 
through  the  village.    A  convent  existed  here  in  the  Saxon  timea 
Milton  Abbey,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Eari  Fitswilliam,  which  stands 
in  an  extensive  park  to  the   north-east  of  Castor,  was  buih  in 
Henry  YIIL's  reign.    Oridk,  population  994,  about  12  milea  N.W. 
from  Northampton,  is  situated  near  the  Derby  and  Leicester  Grand 
Union  CanaL    The  church,  originally  early  English,  but  conaiderabiy 
altered,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire  of  gi«at 
beauty.      There   are   chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents; a  National  school;  a  Girls  and  Infisnt  sdiool,  chiefly  aup- 
poxted  by  the  rector;  and  some  minor  charities.    Basket-making, 
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brick'iuiikiag,  aud  rupo-inakiDg  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  some 
ooro-milla.  Detiboroughy  population  1350,  situated  about  6  miles  N.W. 
from  Ketteringi  had  formerly  a  considerable  manufacture  of  silk-plush 
for  the  ooyeriDg  of  hats,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  somewhat 
declined.  The  parish  church  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Cal^inists,  and  Baptists ; 
also  National  schools.  EarCt  Barton,  population  1277,  about  6  miles 
E.N.K  from  Northampton,  has  a  vexy  ancient  church.^  The  tower  is 
of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  and  very  rude ;  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
which  is  embattled,  is  of  late  date.  The  southern  doorway  is  of 
highly-enriched  Norman  workmanship.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  National  schools.  Finedorif  or 
Thingdon,  population  1588,  is  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Kettering,  in  a 
retired  situatioxL  It  possesses  an  elegant  church,  of  the  14th  century, 
with  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire ;  in  the  parvise  over  the  porch  is  a 
valuable  library  of  theological  works.  There  are  in  the  village  a 
chapel  for  Wesl^an  Methodists,  a  Free  Qrammar  school,  and  an 
Infant  school  Malting,  shoemakiog,  and  the  making  of  rush-mats 
give  considerable  employment  CfmUborough,  population  982,  about  9 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Northampton.  The  church  is  ancient;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  in  the  early  English  style,  surmounted  with  a 
spire  of  decorated  character.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapeL  The  affairs 
of  the  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1668  for  50  children,  have 
been  in  Chancery  for  more  than  20  years ;  the  endowment  is  80/.  a 
year,  but  the  school  is  shut  up.  There  is  also  a  Writing  school,  founded 
in  1609,  of  which  the  endowment  is  about  73/.  a  year;  in  it  about  30 
children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  without  chaise. 
At  HoUoweU,  or  Holywell,  a  hamlet  in  Quilsborough  parish,  is  a  neat 
chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1840,  in  the  early  Euglish  style,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar.  On  the  summit  of  the  Burroughs,  or  Borough 
Hill,  between  the  sources  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nen,  is  the  site  of  an 
extensive  Roman  encampment.  HadcUm,  West,  population  989,  is 
about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Northampton,  on  the  road  to  Rugby.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice  with  a  massive  square  tower.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiits  and  Baptists,  a  National  and  a  British 
school  Hardinostons.  Irthlinghorough,  population  1577,  is  2  miles 
N.W.  from  Higham  Ferrers.  The  river  Nen  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  shoe-making.  Brick- 
making  is  carried  on.  The  church  was  formerly  collegiate.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodiuts  and  Baptists,  and  an 
Endowed  school.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  the  shaft  of  an  ancient 
cross.  Kingsthorpt,  population  1586,  is  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  North- 
ampton. There  is  a  town-hall  in  the  village  for  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  ^f  the  manor,  which  is  a  royal  demesne,  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  townsmen.  In  the  vicinity  are  stone-quarries,  lime- 
works,  and  a  brick-kiln.  Tho  church,  partly  Norman  in  style,  is 
spacious.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  thera  are  National  and 
Infant  schools.  Middlelon  Cheney,  population  1330,  is  7  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Brackley.  The  church  ia  a  handsome  gothic  building,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  The  Baptists  have  a  neat  chapel  in  the  village,  and  there 
is  a  National  schooL  On  May  6th,  1643,  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
at  the  head  of  a  royalist  force,  defeated  the  Parliamentarians  at 
Middleton  Cheney.  MotUton,  population  1511,  Ib  a  village  a  mile  in 
length,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nen,  4  J  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Northampton.  The  church  is  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  National  schooL  Moulton  Park,  which  is  extra^parochial,  called  in 
some  early  documents  Northampton  Park,  was  at  one  time  a  feudal 
appendage  to  tiie  castle  of  Northampton.  Ncueby,  population  848, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Northampton,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town;  the  marketKsross  is  still  standing  near  the  church.  The  village 
stands  on  very  high  ground.  The  houses  are  generally  constructed  of 
day.  The  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  a  western  embattled 
tower,  with  a  crocketed  spire,  which  being  unfinished,  the  stone-work 
has  been  surmoimted  with  a  wooden  framework  15  feet  high,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  laige  copper-ball.  The  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in 
Naseby,  and  there  Ib  a  National  schooL  On  Jime  14  th,  1645,  the 
deciaive  battle  of  Naseby,  in  which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  defeated 
Charles  and  his  forces,  was  fought  about  a  mile  north  from  the  village. 
The  field  of  battle,  then  an  open  heath,  is  now  inclosed  and  divided. 
A  pyramidal  monument  has  been  placed  near  the  spot.  PauUripury, 
population  1162,  about  11  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Northampton,  consists 
of  two  portions,  called  Church  End  and  Pury  End,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe  apart,  and  extending  in  all  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
parish  church  is  placed  between  the  two  portions  of  the  village. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  and  a  National 
schooL  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Raunda,  population 
1870,  is  a  straggling  village,  4  nules  N.  by  K  from  Higham  Ferrers. 
The  church  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  lofty  tower  and  spire.  Thbrs 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  National 
schooL  The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity  are 
some  quarries  of  ragstone ;  tlus  stone,  used  for  chimney-pieces,  window- 
slabs,  &&,  has  been  called  Raunds  Marble.  Eockinghiun,  population 
261,  about  10  miles  S.W.  from  Stamford  by  railway,  had  formerly  a 
market;  an  ancient  castle,  of  which  the  grand  entrance  gateway 
remains,  was  fortified  for  Charles  L,  and  besieged  by  CromwelL 
Ruthden,  population  1460,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Higham  Ferrers,  has 
a  lurge  and  handsome  cruciform  church,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire 


of  perpendicular  character :  the  piers  and  arches,  the  transepts  and  part 
of  the  chancel,  are  of  decorated  English  character.  The  ]£tptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels.  The  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
employs  many  of  the  inhabitant&  Stamford  Baron,  population  1778, 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Stamford,  in  Linoolnc^re,  wo  two  ooonties  being  hero 
separated  by  the  river  Welland.  WeeihnrBedc,  population  2833  (of 
whom  837  were  in  Weedon  barracks),  4  miles  S.E.  from  Daventrv,  so 
named  from  a  religious  house  established  here  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  is  situated  on  the  WaUlng-street  Wulfhere, 
king  of  Mercia,  liad  a  palace  here.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building : 
the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1825  by  the  vicar. 
There  are  ch^ls  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  Free  and  an  Infant  schooL  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
passes  through  the  village,  and  near  it  the  line  of  the  North- Western 
railway  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  400  yards  long.  The  royal  military 
dep6t  at  Weedon,  which  covers  about  150  acres,  contains  extensive 
barracks ;  spacious  storehouses  for  artillery,  small-arms,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  an  hospital,  and  workshops  for  artisans :  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Welford,  population  1153, 
about  12i  miles  N.N.W.  from  Northampton,  on  the  border  of  the 
county,  is  passed  on  the  west  by  the  Qraud  Union  Canal,  from  which 
there  is  a  short  branch  to  the  village.  The  church  has  portions  of 
early  English,  decorated,  and  late  perpendicular  architecture^  Thero 
are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Free  school,  and  a  Qirls  schooL  The 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  YardUy 
Hastings,  population  1210,  about  7  miles  E.S.K  from  Northampton, 
near  the  border  of  the  county,  contains  a  considerable  number  of  good 
houses.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  an  embattled  tower. 
Thero  aro  chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  a  Nationid  and 
two  Infant  schools.  Lime-burning  and  brick-making  aro  carried  on. 
Nearly  2  miles  S.  W.  from  the  village  is  Yardley  Chase,  which  abounds 
with  fine  timber,  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  In  this  chase  aro  some 
very  lai^ge  trees,  including  the  Yardley  oak,  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Cowper.  An  avenue  throe  miles  long  extends  from  Yardley  Hastings 
to  Castle  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  CasUe 
Ashby  IB  an  extensive  pile  in  the  form  of  a  square,  erected  in  1624. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  county  is 
almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  and 
arohdeaconry  of  Northampton.  Northamptonshiro  is  in  the  Midland 
cirouit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Northunpton,  quarter-sessions  at 
Northampton  and  Peterborough;  and  county  courts  at  Brackley, 
Kettering,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough,  Thrapston,  Tow- 
cester,  and  Wellingborough.  The  county  jail  and  house  of  correction  is 
at  Northampton.  Borough  jails  aro  at  Northampton  and  Peterborough. 

Nine  members  wero  returned  to  Parliament  from  this  county  beforo 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act^  namely,  two  knights  of  the  shire^  two 
members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterborough  and  the  boroughs  of 
Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one  member  for  the  borough  of 
Higham  Ferrers.  The  county  now  returns  eight  members,  Braokley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfranchised,  and  the  county  formed  into 
two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 

History,  Antiquities,  die. — In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Nortlk 
amptoushire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ceesariensia. 
Watling-stroet  crossed  it  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
Towcester  and  Daventry;  the  Via  Devana  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham ;  the  Ermine-street  crossed  the  north-eastern  extremity 
from  Castor,  on  the  Nen,  to  Stamford.  Watling-stroet  may  be  traced 
for  many  miles  from  the  sumnut  of  Borough  HiJl  near  Daventry.  On 
the  London  side  of  Weedon  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modem  high 
road.  Several  Roman  stations  are  usually  oonsidered  to  have  been  in 
the  county — Trlpontium,  Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Lactodorum  of 
Antoninus;  and  the  Brinavse  and  Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Bennavenna  was  probably  on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distance 
east  of  Daventry,  on  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ancient  camps  existing 
in  the  island.  The  foundations  of  the  pretorium  wero  discovered  in 
1823 ;  and  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds 
wero  brought  to  light.  Lactodorum  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
Berxymount  Hill,  an  artificial  mount  on  the  nor^-east  side  of  Tow- 
cester. The  Brinavao,  or  Brlnavis,  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  may  be 
placed  at  Black  Qround,  near  Chipping  Warden,  a  village  nine  miles 
from  Daventry  on  the  road  to  Ikmbury,  where  Roman  ooins  and  a 
great  quantity  of  pottery  have  been  discovered.  A  rampart  ran  north 
and  south  near  this  station  for  some  distance;  it  was  probably  designed 
for  the  defence  of  a  frontier.  Some  small  part  of  this  bank  ib  remain* 
ing  near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  Bank.  Arbury  Bank,  not  far 
ofi^  is  probably  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that  this  defence  gave 
name  to  some  neighbouring  villages  or  hamlets,  as  Walton  (Wall-town) 
near  Klng^s  Sutton,  Aston-in-the-WaUs,  &c.  That  a  Roman  town  or 
station  existed  at  Castor  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  name,  but  from 
the  Roman  remains,  ruined  waJls,  tessellated  pavements^  urns  and  other 
vessels  of  pottery,  and  coins  in  great  number,  found  there.  Similar 
remains  have  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  rather  at  Water  Newton 
in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  the  river :  either  Castor  or  Chesterton 
was  probably  the  Roman  Durobrivsd  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  or  the  Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester ;  perhaps  the 
two  may  be  identicaL  According  to  Tacitus,  Ostorius  Scapula^  pro- 
prsetor  of  Britain  under  Claudius^  fortified  the  line  of  the  Nen  by  a 
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thM  «o«Bly  iWM  iMl«ded  ia  tlM  Anglo^iaDon  kmsdom  of  ICereia. 
Ib  th*  teiVMbit  of  ttet  kiagdom  by  %he  Ikaam,  tSe  monafttery  of 
IfedMhMMtode,  now  IViHet  borough,  ww  desCtDj^ed;  and,  upon  the 
«Kftifl0tioa  of  ttw  Merclia  dynuty,  tho  county  wma  diTided  between 
the  Woftt  fluoM  and  the  Dune,  the  fbrmer  having  all  to  the  aouth- 
veiAMMl  the  hMer  all  to  the  netth-eut  of  WatOng-atroet  Of  the 
Aaglo-Sakoa  period  tiiore  are  meoioriala  In  Brixworth,  Bamac^  and 
Bwra  Barton  ehurohea  Simon  de  St  Lis  built  the  oastles  of  North- 
ampton and  Fothetiagay.  William  the  Conqueror  ia  thot%ht  to  hare 
bnflt  Rockingbam  Oastie.  In  the  nign  of  William  Rufiis  (1094)  a 
gwat  eooacU  or  parliaaMnt  mtd  held  at  Rooklngbam  to  determine  the 
dispate  between  the  king  and  Anaelm,  arehbiBhop  of  Cantetbury, 
leapeotiog  the  riftht  of  inreotiture.  Both  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  I. 
fraqnontly  rMfided  at  Northampton,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IL, 
Kdward  III.,  and  Riehard  IL,setend  parliaments  were  held  here :  at  the 
lait  «f  theae  waa  voted  the  poll-tax,  which  led  to  Wat  Tyler^s  rebellion. 
The  battle  of  Northampton  in  the  dyil  war  of  the  Rosea  is  noticed 
under  Nortbamftoh.  In  1469  a  Royalist  force,  under  William  Her- 
bert>  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated  at  Edgecot,  on  t^e  border  of  the 
anuntv  towaida  Oxfordshire,  by  a  body  of  insurgents  headed  by  Robin 
«fRedeMialek 

Of  aoQtent  eoolesiastloal  or  oastellated  architecture  the  county 
noasessea  eeveral  specimens.  Brixworth  church,  7  miles  N.  from 
Koithampton,  consists  of  a  nate,  south  aiale,  chancel,  west  tower,  and 
atairoaae4aiTet>  on  the  western  side  of  the  tower ;  bat  foundations  of 
aisles  and  other  parts  prote  that  the  origind  building  was  more 
extensive.  Pdrtiona  of  Roman  worit  are  built  up  In  the  walla,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appeannoe  of  having  been  constructed  out  of  the 
■Mtertals  of  a  more  anoient  structure.  It  is  of  rude  character,  appa- 
rmtiy  of  the  11th  century,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  at  subsequent 
penod&  Brig8to<^  church,  between  Oundle  and  Rothwell,  is  another 
euriouB  church,  paitly  of  Anglo-Saxon  date,  but  the  ancient  work 
fonaa  only  a  email  proportion.  The  tower  is  of  very  rough  masonry 
plastered,  and  has  a  roughly-built  round  staircase  turret  on  the  west 
aide,  like  Brixworth.  Earl  Barton's  church  haa  a  remarkable  tower  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  Bamack  church,  near  Stamford,  has  a  tower  partly 
Anglo-Saxon.  Castor  church,  near  Peterborough,  is  a  large  and  fine 
crwoiform  church,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  intersecuon,  which 
displays  almost  every  variety  of  Anglo-Norman  moulding  and  orna- 
ment The  two  npper  stories  present  a  veiy  enriched  appearance^ 
having  open  arohes  and  continued  arcades  round.  Both  the  parapet 
«f  the  tower  and  the  spire  are  of  later  date.  St  Peter^s  church, 
Korthamptcm,  and  Fstetborough  cathedral,  have  considerable  portions 
of  Norman  an^tecturs ;  and  several  of  the  parish  churches  have 
name  Norman  featnres.  Of  later  date,  Barnwell  St  Andrew's, 
Aldwinkle  All  Saints,  Canons  Ashby,  Easton,  Finddon,  Fotheringay 
(formerly  collegiate),  Lowidc,  Raunds,  Rushden,  St  Mary's  church  at 
fltamford  Baron,  Stanwick,  King's  Sutton,  Titchmarsh,  Warmbgton, 
Whiaton,  Wilby,  and  Woolaston  are  perhi^  most  worthy  of  notice 
for  their  beauty  or  for  the  curious  features  they  present  Of 
St  Jaovss'a  Abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton,  founded  by  William 
Pevcrel,  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  Augustinian 
vaaons,  and  «f  Pipewell  Cistertian  abbey,  Great  Oakley,  near  itocking- 
ham,  only  the  foundations  and  traces  of  the  walls  are  remaining.  A 
portion  of  the  ohapel  of  Catesby  Benedictbe  nunneiy,  near  Daventry ; 
»  portiesi,  auppoeed  to  be  the  refectory,  of  the  Cluniac  priory  at 
Daventry;  the  nonventual  ^urdi  of  the  priory  of  Augustinian 
eanona  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Banbury ;  the 
hitchen  and  a  few  otiter  vestiges  of  Sewardaley  Cistercian  priory,  near 
Tow«eoter,  are  the  principal  monastic  remains.  Qaeen^s  Cross  at 
HardingstoMB  has  been  already  noticed.  Qeddlugton  Cross,  near 
E«ttering,  another  of  those  erected  by  Edward  1.,  is  of  triangular 
ahape^  elevated  on  eight  steps,  and  divided  into  threA  compartments ; 
it  ia  riehly  adomed  with  statMes  and  carvings. 

The  cnsMlaled  ruifltt  are  few.  These  are,  the  earthworks  of  North- 
ampton, Higham  Ferreia,  Brackley,  Fbtheringay,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  othen>  and  the  gateway  of  Rockingham.  Fothertngay  Castle  was 
foundwl  noon  altaer  the  Conquest ;  Richard  lit.  was  bom  in  it ;  Mary 
<)uaen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  In  It  by  her  eoueln  Queen  Elisabeth, 
and  bens  she  was  tried  and  executed  B^brtiary  8th  1687.  This  castle 
waa  demolished  by  Mary's  son,  James  L,  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  Barnwell  Castle  is  a  fine  and  interestiog  ruin : 
it  eonaists  of  four  massy  round  towers,  with  their  connecting  walls 
inclosing  a  quadrangular  court ;  the  Western  Wall  is  dilapidatecL  The 
grand  gateway,  which  still  remains,  is  flanked  by  two  round  towers. 

Tbere  ars  a  few  ancient  mansiona  Drayton  House^  near  Thrapston, 
la  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI. :  it  retains  mahy  of  the  features  of  an 
aaeient  oastl^  fViWfeley  House,  8  miles  a  from  Daventry,  the  ancient 
•sat  of  the  Knightly  femily,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  various  dates. 
Northborough  manor-house,  between  Peterborough  and  Market 
Deeping,  now  a  farm-house,  is  of  decorated  EhgUsh  character,  and 
■ome  of  its  portions  and  details  are  very  beautiful.  Burghley  Mouse, 
on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  Was  built  for  the  most 
PJ*t  by  the  great  Lord  Buighley,  though  many  additions  and  olter- 
attons  nave  been  made  by  Subsequent  possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile, 
displaying  magnifioenoe  rather  than  taste.    Kirby  Hall,  near  Rockmg- 


ham,  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord-keeper :  it  has  been 
materially  altered  shioe. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  great  dvil  war,  was  fought 
in  this  county  in  1045.  After  the  Scotch  had  delivered  the  king  to 
the  ParliamentaiT  Commissioners,  he  was  brought  to  Holdenby  House, 
about  6  miles  N.  w.  firom  Northamnton,  whence  he  was  carried  off  by 
Comet  Joyoe.  Holdenby  Houae,  wnich  had  been  built  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament 

SmkHa:  HOigioMi  Wcr^p  tmd  JMaectf ion.— Acoordtng  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851,  there  were  then  In  the  County  592 

? laces  of  worship,  of  which  292  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
18  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  87  to  Baptists,  56  to  Independents, 
6  to  Quakers,  6  to  Roman  Catholics,  4  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  4  to  Mormons,  and  8  to  Moravians.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  42d,  of  which  257  were  conducted  by  Episcopalians,  68  by 
Methodists,  52  by  Baptists,  and  89  by  Independents.  The  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  was  38,614.  Of  day-schools  there  were  687,  of  which 
276  were  public  schools,  with  18,969  schoUn,  and  411  were  private 
Schools,  with  7555  scholars.  Of  evenlnir  schools  for  adults  there 
were  15,  with  805  pupils.  There  were  8  Uterary  and  scientiflc  insti- 
tutions, with  1451  members,  and  14,824  volumes  in  the  librariea 
belonging  to  them. 

Savihgt  Banki,—iti  1858  the  county  possessed  four  savings  banks — 
at  Kettering,  Northampton,  Oundle,  and  Peterborough.  The  total 
amount  due  to  depositors  on  November  SOth  1858  was  288,8852.  8#. 

NORTHERN  SOVEREIQNTT.  This  name  has  been  given,  but 
perhaps  not  definitely,  to  an  extensive  tmot  of  country  which  was 
annexed  in  1848  to  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Drachenbetg  Moun- 
tains, between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Orange  River,  the  Ky 
Qareep  and  the  Nu  Qareep,  comprising  a  triangular  area  of  about 
50,000  square  milea. 

The  Dmchenberg  Mountains,  called  also  the  Quathlamba  Mountains, 
run  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  at  a  distance 
varying  from  60  to  90  miles  ttom  the  shore.  They  rise  to  a  height  of 
fh)m  6000  to  8000  feet,  with  towering  peaks  and  rocky  ridgea,  inter- 
rupted only  by  ravhies  and  chasms,  and  thus  form  a  barrier  almost 
impassable  between  Kaffraria  and  Natal  on  the  east,  and  the  Northern 
Sovereignty  on  the  west  A  secondary  range,  called  by  the  natives 
Malati,  or  the  Peaks,  runs  parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  at  no  great 
distance  farther  inland;  and  oflbets,  called  the  Wittebergen  and 
Sneuwbergen,  extend  westward  from  the  Drachenbetg  range,  and 
close  in  the  Northern  Sovereignty  on  the  south. 

The  country  immediately  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  Is  f^m  5000 
to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  wide 
plateaus,  which,  slophig  gradually  downwards  towards  the  lower  course 
of  the  Vaal  River,  terminate  in  plains  of  vast  extent  sometimes  con- 
taining numerous  isolated  and  rocky  hills,  but  generally  quite  flat  and 
without  trees.  These  vast  wastes  aro  ror  the  most  psjrt  without  a 
single  human  inhabitant,  but  afford  abundant  means  of  subsistenoe  to 
countless  herds  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  other  wild  animals.  All 
the  rivers  fall  ultimately  either  mto  the  Ky  Qareep  or  the  Nu  Oareep. 
The  Ky  Qareep,  or  Vaal  River,  rises  between  26*  and  27"  S.  lat, 
29*  and  80*  £.  long.,  about  200  miles  W.  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  an 
interior  mnge  of  mountains  bounding  the  great  plains  on  the  north, 
and  flows  west,  south,  and  south-west  till  it  meets  the  Nu  Qareep. 
The  Nu  Qareep,  or  Cradock  River,  rises  In  the  Drachenberg  Mountaiiis, 
about  29*  S.  lat,  80*  K.  lon^.  It  flows  south-west,  west  and  after- 
wards north-west  till  it  joins  the  Ky  Qareep.  Its  principal  affluent 
fltom  the  north  is  the  Caledon;  from  the  south  it  receives  the 
Stormberg  River,  the  Oorlogs,  the  Zeekoe  River,  and  others  of  leas 
importance. 

This  portion  of  the  contifient,  being  remote  from  the  sea-coast^ 
receives  its  rtdn  In  thunderstorms,  chiefly  during  the  summer  months. 
Of  which  December  and  January  are  the  hottest ;  and  thero  being  no 
rain  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  climate  and  soil  aro  then  charao- 
terised  by  great  drvness,  though  copious  dews  fall  at  nlgbt  The 
smaller  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  the  ponds  and  lagoons  are  converted 
into  swamps. 

The  WhiteFsced  Antelope  [AntUop€  alb^front),  the  Spriog-Bok 
(A.  ettchore),  the  Qnu  (A.  Gnu),  and  the  Quagga  (Squtu  Quagga)  seem 
to  be  in  tne  greatest  abundance.  They  aro  often  seen  in  oounttesa 
herds  covering  an  immense  extent  of  the  plains,  mixed  with  other 
species  of  the  antelope,  which  aro  less  numerous,  and  with  buiEaloes. 
uyeQbas  aro  abundant.  Lions  aro  very  common.  The  hippopotamus 
is  very  common  in  the  larger  rivers.  Ostriches  appear  on  the  great 
phdns  in  considerable  numbers.  Timber  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mottlitains,  but  not  in  the  plains.  Thero  aro  salt-lagoons  and  salt- 
marshes,  and  some  of  the  plains  aro  covered  with  an  incrustation  of 
salt 

The  white  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  5000,  who  aro  chiefly 
the  residue  of  the  Dutch  fitrmers  who.  in  1836  and  foUowkig  years, 
emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  aro  settled  In  villages  and  in 
smial  groups  near  the  rivers.  The  native  population  aro  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  150,000,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  Malati  Mountains. 
The  Bushmen  live  among  the  isolated  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Qriquas,  who  aro  a  mixed  breed,  arising  firom  the  intercoune  of 
Europeans  with  the  tiatives,  aro  in  considerable  numbers.    They  aro 
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mortly  settted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nu  Qareep  and  of  the  Orange 
riyen. 

The  Oolony  haa  been  distributed  into  four  districtthT-Bloem  Fontein; 
Caledon  River;  Winburg,  and  Yaal  River.  The  |)rincit>al  town  ie 
JSloetn  Fontein^  situated  in  29"  8'  S.  lat,  26*  £.  long.,  on  the  hiffh  road 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Natal.  It  is  about  380.  iniles  a,  from 
Qraham'fl  Town.  It  oontains  about  1000  inhabitants,  has  an  Episcopal 
church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  barracks.  Smithfield, 
Winburg,  and  one  or  two  other  villages,  are  inconsiderable  t)lace8. 
There  are  three  or  four  nussibn-stations  belongin{^  to  the  Biitish, 
French,  and  Prussians. 

The  country  appears  to  b^  well  ^apted  for  sheep  pasturage  and 
the  production  of  wooL  Tlie  climate  seems  to  have  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Small  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  recently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield. 

When  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  emigrated  fh)m 
it  in  1836  and  following  years,  they  settled  themselves  at  first  in 
various  parts  of  the  territory  which  is  now  named  the  Northern 
Sovereignty.  In  1838  a  party  of  them  went  to  Natal,  where  they 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  warriors  of  i^e  chief  Dingaan. 
[Natal.]  When  the  Dutch,  who  had  conquered  the  natives  and 
declared  a  republic^  were  obliged  in  their  turn  to  submit  to  the  English 
in  1842,  the  greater  part  of  them  fled  into  the  Northern  Sovereignty, 
where  they  founded  the  village  called  Winbiii^,  and  proclaimed  a  new 
Dutch  republic.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  their  proceedings  till  they 
began  to  expel  from  their  fanhs  the  Dutch  farmers  who  continued  to 
acknowledge  the  British  supremacy,  and  in  1845,  under  their  leader 
Fretorius,  prepared  a  large  expedition  to  attack  Adam  Kok,  a  Qriqua 
chief  in  stlliance  with  the  British.  The  chief  applied  to  the  colonial 
government,  and  two  regiments  were  immediately  sent  to  his  assistance, 
who  repulsed  the  revolutionary  Dutch  boers.  On  the  1st  of  February 
1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  the  assent  of  the  well-affected  boeis, 
erected  the  whole  of  the  territory  inclosed  by  the  Ky  Gareep  and  the 
Nu  Qareep  into  a  British  colony.  This  led  to  another  contest,  in 
which  Sir  Harty  Smith  defeated  Fretorius  and  his  adhereata  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1848.  Fretorius  flpd  beyohd.the  Vaal  tliver,  and  the 
majority  of  the  boers  laid  down  their  arms  and  siibmitted  to  the 
British  government 

NORTHFLEEt.  fKENT.] 
«  NORTHLEACH,  GUoucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Northleach,  is  situated  in  a  bottom 
among  the  Cotswold  Hills,  near  the  source  of  the  Lech,  in  51*  50' 
N.  lat;  1*  50'  "Vfr".  long.,  distant  20  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Gloucester,  and 
82  miles  W.N:W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1852.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  ^nd  Bristol-  Northleach  Poor-lAW  Union  con- 
tains 30  parishes  and  townshipe»  with  an  area  of  67,647  acres,  and  a 
Eopulation  in  1851  of  10,984.  The  churoh  ia  a  large  handsome  build- 
ig,  with  an  elegant  south  porch,  and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end. 
In  1559  a  Free  Gramtnar  school  was  founded  here  by  Hu^h  Westwood ; 
its  income  is  about  6002.  a  year.    There  is  iJso  an  Infant  school. 

NORTHOP.    [FunTSHiRJfi.] 

NORTHUMfeERL  AND,  a  maritime  county  in  the  north  of  England, 
is  bounded  N.  l?y  the  Tweed,  which  separates  it  for  a  few  miles  from 
the  Scotch  counfy  of  Berwick;  p.  by  the  North  Sea  J  S.  by  Durham, 
from  which  it  is  divided  in  one  part  by  the  Derwent  and  in  another 


were  transferred  from  the  county  of  l^urham  to  that  of  NorUiumber- 
land.  The  county  lies  between  54*  48'  and  55*  42'  N.  Jat,  1*  22'  and 
2'  86'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  ftom  north  to  south  ik  60  miles; 
from  east  to  west,  between  Tynemouth  aiid  the  )[>oint  where  the 
Irthing  enters  Cumberland,  51  miles.  The  most  sovithem  part  of  the 
county  however,  lying  between  the  Tyne  arid  the  Derwent  is  only  28 
miles  wide ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  diviaon  hardly 
exceeds  24  mi^es  in  breath.  The  area  is  1952  square  miles,  or  1,249,299 
acres.   The  population  in  1841  was  266,026;  in  1851  it  was  303,568. 

Swface  and  Ckclogy. — Northumberland  has  a  rugged  surface  and  a 
naked  aspect  The  highest  hills  are  the  Cheviot,  which  in  their 
northern  part,  near  the  Common  Bum  River,  a  little  south-west  of 
Wooler,  reach  the  height  of  2658  feet.  At  King's  Seat,  near  the  head 
of  the  Breamish,  the  true  Cheviots  are  met  by  the  Hedgehope  and 
Standrop  range  (2347  feet),  and  by  a  lower  range  that  runs  north- 
west along  the  border  to  the  Beaumont  River.  From  King's  Seat 
the  ridge  of  the  Cheyiot  Hills  runs  generalhr  south-west  round  the 
sources  of  the  Coquet,  the  Reed,  and  the  North  l^ne.  lliese  hills  have 
in  several  instances  a  conical  form,  and  some  are  nearly  perfect  cones; 
they  are  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf,  and  afford  excellent  pasture 
for  vast  numbers  of  sheep  peculiar  t<)  the  district.  Along  the  Cumber- 
land border,  and  especially  towards  the  south-west,  the  hills  are 
extremely  broken,  dreary,  and  barren,  but  are  valuable  for  their  lead- 
mines.  Pi-om  these  highlands  numerous  ofifehoots  run,  generally  east- 
Ward,  separated  by  fertile  dales,  and  stretching  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  coimty  irito  droary  wastes,  on  which  arise  a  few  rocky  hHIs  of  no 
great  felevatiotL  The  hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the 
extensive  moorlands  which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and 
have  an  average  elevatioh  of  from  500  tb  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 


the  sea.  South  of  the  Tyne  Is  li  grotrp'  6f  hills  separatiiig  the  vftll^yi 
of  ibe  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  valley  oifiih  Reed  Is  wet,  and  hi 
Seine  parts  so  boggy  as  tO  be  im|>ttBsable.  Woods  ai^  61dMy  cbnfined 
to  the  banks  of  the  riveit.  '     ' 

The  coast  is  low;  It  ruhs  generaHv  sotitti  b^  east  ttpm  Warren 
Bay,  opposite  the  Farne  Islands,  to  the  ihouth  of  the  Tyn^,  lind  is 
marked  by  numerous  headlands  and  bays.  Coquet  Isliiiid,  lying  off 
Hawksley  Point,  is  nearly  a  mile  long  from  north  to  sotitti,  arid  about 
half  a  mile  abroad.  It  contains  Some  rich  pasture,  and  abounds  t^ith 
rabbits.  A  lighthouse  has  been  Idt^ly  erected  by  the  Trinity  bodrd, 
at  a  cost  of  14,000^.,  upon  the  island.  Islandshiro  has  do  cli^,  neither 
has  Bedlingtonshire.  From  Islandahire  sand-banks  (Fenham  flats) 
run  out  and  connect  Holy  Island  with  the  main  land,  so  lis  to  render 
the  island  accessible  at  low-water  to  vehicles  of  Idl  kinds ;  though  the 
sands  are  dangerous  to  persons  not  acquainted  t^ith  them,  iloly 
Island  is  of  an  irregular  form,  neat-ly  4  miles  long  from  todt  by  south 
to  west  by  north,  and  nearly  2  miles  brodd  from  north  to  south. 
The  parish  had  in  1851  a  populAtioii  of  908  per^ohs.  This  island 
was  called  by  the  Britons  Inis  Medicante,  and  was  afbert^ards  known 
by  the  name  of  Lindisfame.  It  w4s  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  and 
had  a  monastery  under  the  government  of  the  bishops,  which  was 
subsequently  reduoed  to  be  a  cell  of  the  Benedietme  mona^tety  of 
Durham.  The  church  of  the  monastery  is  now  iU  rhins.  The  soil  of 
the  island  is  rich.  On  the  west  side  is  a  small  village  or  town,  Ifornierly 
much  mora  extensive  :  the  inhabitants  dre  chiefly  ehgdged  iii  fishing. 
There  is  a  sniall  harbour.^  An  old  castle,  which  during  the  last  war 
Was  occupied  by  a  garrison  sent  from  Berwick,  stands  upon  a  lofty 
h>ck  of  whinstone  in  the  souih-east  comer  of  the  isle.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  island  is  a  pt'ojecting  tongue  of  land  a  mile  long,  and 
in  some  parts  only  60  yards  broad,  occupied  bV  rabbits ;  on  one  side 
of  this  tongue  the  tide  may  be  seen  ebbing  While  it  is  flowing  on  the 
other.  The  Fame  Islands  lie  to  the  s6Uth-east  of  Holy  Island.  The 
group  consists  of  several  small  islets  or  rocks,  some  of  wlilch  are 
visible  only  at  low  water.  The^  produce  kelp,  and  some  of  theUi  a 
little  grass.  There  are  two  lighthouses  ott  two  islets  of  the  group. 
The  population  in  1851  wato  20. 

The  south-eastem  part  of  the  county  &  included  in  the  great  coal- 
field of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  HiIb  cosl-field 
ia  skirted  on  the  north-west  by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  millstone- 
grit  beyond  which  is  a  still  narrower  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the 
carbonuerous  or  moimtaxn  limestone.  Nearly  tXL  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandMohes  of 
various  kinds.  Trap  ro<^  occur  in  connection  with  both  'coal  forma- 
tions. A  small  district  along  the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red- 
sandstone.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  conl  and  lead :  most  ot 
the  coal  raised  is  sent  ooastwise  to  London  and  to  various  aouthem 
ports.  The  principal  pits  in  the  great  coal-field  are  in  the  ndghbour- 
nood  of  the  Tyne. 

The  most  important  lead-mines  are  in  the  south-west  of  tSie  county, 
near  Allendale.  Some  gypsum  is  obtained  fh  th^  red-sdndstone 
district,  near  the  Tweed.  Zinc-oro  abounds  in  most  of  the  veins  pro- 
ducing lead.  There  is  iibundance  of  ironstone  in  the  stMita  which 
occur  in  the  coal-measures.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are  quarried 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Hydrography  and  CommunieatioTiB, — The  rivers  of  Northumbei<* 
land  rise  for  the  most  part  in  the  eastem  slope  of  the  hills  oh  the 
western  boundary,  and  flow,  with  the  excerption  of  the  Till  and  its 
feeders,  esatward  across  the  county  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Tweed 
belongs  chiefly  to  Scotland,  but  bounds  the  north-western  angle  of 
this  coun^.  The  TUl  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  border  ranges 
near  the  Hartnde  Hills,  and,  under  ^the  name  of  €b'e  Breamish,  flows 
first  east,  then  north;  on  reaching  the  Neighbourhood  of  Belford  it 
tumib  hoi:ih-west,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  TiQ,  flows  Into  Norham- 
shire,  whero  it  joins  the  Tweed  on  the  rii^t  bank  a  little  below 
Coldstream,  after  a  course  of  about  40  mue&  The  Sreamish,  the 
Beaumont  (which  rises  oh  the  west  side  Of  the  nflls),  and  %he 
Till,  inclose  the  true  Cheviot  district.  Thn  Aln  rise^  nekr  Alnhatn, 
and  flowing  east  20  miles  past  Whittingham  and  Aluwick,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Alnmouth.  The  Cogwet  rises  in  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and  flowing  flrst  south-east,  and  then  eslst  past  Rothbuxy,  falft 
into  the  North  Sea  just  below  Wazkworth^  after  a  course  of  abou^ 
87  mile's.  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navigable  for  a  ishort 
distance,  the  forifier  up  to  Alnwick.  There  is  k  salmon  flsherjr 
at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Aln  abounds  in  trout  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  near  the  village  of  Amble^  are  a  h^bour 
and  docks;  the  harbour  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway  with  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway.  The  Wantbtde  rises  in  a  range  oi 
hills  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  forming  the  eastem 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Reed,  and  floWs  east  past  Morpeth  (whero  it 
becomes  navigable)  into  the  North  Sea.  Its  whole  length  is  24  miles, 
the  length  of  the  navigation  6  mile&  The  Myth  rises  a  little  south 
of  the  source  of  the  Wansbeck ;  it  has  a  course  Of  above  20  miles 
nearly  parallel  to  that  river,  and  fa^  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  BIyth, 
of  which  it  forms  the  harbour.  The  North  Tyne  rises  from  seversl 
springs  on  the  border.  After  flowihg  southwards,  under  'the  name 
of  the  Kielder  Bum,  for  10  ^iles,  it  flows  east  14  miles  to  its  juno- 
tion  with  the  Reed  below  Bellingham;  from  this  point  the  stream 
flows  Bouth-eaat  14  miles  to  the  juncftion  of  the  South  l^e^  juit 
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above  Hexham.  The  South  Tyne  rises  amid  the  hills  south  of  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles  northward  to  Halt- 
whiatle,  turns  east,  and  flows  16  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
Tyne^  receiving  on  its  right  bank  above  Haydon  Bridge  the  Allen 
River.  The  Denotnt,  another  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  is  noticed  under 
DoRHAM.  The  Tyne,  thus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  Tyne 
and  the  South  Tyne,  flows  eastward  30  miles,  past  Newcastle,  into 
the  sea  between  North  and  South  Shields.  Its  whole  length  from  the 
head  of  the  North  Tyne  is  about  70  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sea- 
borne vessels  up  to  Newcastle,  and  for  river  craft  a  few  miles  higher. 
The  spring-tides  rise  about  18  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about 
Hi  feet  at  Newcastle.  From  Newcastle  to  the  sea  the  Tyne  may  be 
said  to  be  one  continued  harbour,  the  river  and  the  numerous  docks 
adjacent  to  it  being  occupied  with  shipping,  mostly  colliers,  and  each 
bank  being  lined  with  wharfs,  quays,  staiths,  and  factories.  Th^Retd 
rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Kielder  Moors,  and  flows  along  the 
base  of  the  Girdle  Fell  in  a  south-eastern  direction  past  Otterbum, 
below  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
Tyne.    Its  length  is  about  24  miles. 

The  Vale  of  the  Coquet  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  agricul- 
ture ;  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne  exhibits  great  variety  of  scenery ;  above 
Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  beautiful.  There  are  medicinal  springs  at 
Eglingham,  Snowhope,  and  Thurston,  but  none  of  them  is  much 
frequented. 

The  coimty  is  traversed  by  two  important  lines  of  railway  con- 
necting Newcastle  with  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  railway  runs  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  passes 
Hexham  and  Haltwhistie.  Its  whole  length  in  this  county  is  41 
miles.  The  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  forming  part  of  the 
Qreat  Northern  railway  from  London  to  Edinbui^h,  runs  northward 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  past  Morpeth  and  Belford,  sending 
out  short  branches  to  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  A  railway,  7  miles 
in  lecgth,  joins  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  whence  there  are  short 
lines  to  Tynemouth  and  Bly  th.  On  the  south,  Newcastle  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Gkiteshead,  South  Shields,  Durham,  Hartlepool,  and 
the  numerous  lines  in  connection  with  the  Qreat  Northern  railway. 
The  Berwick  and  Kelso  railway,  which  runs  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  is  partly  in  the  north-westem  angle  of  this  county.  The 
railways  which  converge  on  Newcastle  meet  at  a  central  station  within 
that  town. 

The  Edinbuigh  coach-road  enters  the  county  at  Newcastle,  and  runs 
northward  through  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  Another  road  to  Edinbui^gh  branches  off  from  this  beyond 
Morpeth,  and  runs  by  Wooler  to  ColdstriBam.  A  third  road  to  Edin- 
burgh runs  from  Newcastle  by  the  valley  of  the  Reed  to  Jedburgh. 
The  coach  road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  rona  by  Hexham  and 
Haltwhistie. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  considerably  colder 
and  the  harvest  later  than  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties.  In 
that  part  of  the  county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  is  ex- 
posed to  cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  more  genial 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  which,  although  too  high 
and  bleak  for  cultivation  beyond  a  certain  elevation,  produces  sufficient 
herbage  to  maintain  large  flocks  of  hardy  sheep,  Imown  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

Along  the  coast,  and  for  some  miles  inland,  the  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  fertile  clayey  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat>  beims, 
and  clover,  and  there  are  some  excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Coquet,  and  along  the  Aln  from 
Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the*  soil  is  chiefly  a  light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry 
loam,  which  is  likewise  the  case  to  a  great  degree  in  the  vales  of  the 
Breamish,  Till,  and  Beaumont.  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  county  the  soil  is  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  impervious  clay 
bottom.  On  the  hills  there  is  a  mixture  of  peat-bogs,  stony  and 
gravelly  heaths,  and  some  good  dry  green  pasture. 

Northumberland  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  English 
counties  in  adopting  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  generally  raised,  and  it  is  common  for  clover  and  grass-seeds 
to  be  sown  amongst  the  grain.  Turnips  are  extensively  raised.  On 
light  gravelly  soils,  where  the  clover  and  grasses  soon  fall  off,  the 
turnips  are  fed  off  with  sheep.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and 
wet  soils  in  the  county,  which  are  fallowed  once  in  six  or  seven  veara. 
In  other  respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining  is  spreading  rapidly. 
Potatoes  are  grown  in  laige  quantities.  The  instruments  of  tillage 
are  mostly  of  improved  make.  Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  and  seed-drills,  are  general  on  the  Urger  farms. 

The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good  breeds,  mosfly 
short-homed.  Those  bought  to  fatted  are  chiefly  Scotch.  The  cows 
kept  for  the  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  short-homed  Durham 
breed ;  and  many  remarkably  fine  heifers  are  reared  in  the  coimty. 
Qreat  attention  is  paid  to  tne  breeding  of  bulls.  Excellent  farm- 
horses  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a 
useful  hardy  sheep  with  a  small  fleeoe.  On  highly-improved  farms 
the  Leicester  and  South-down  breeds,  and  almost  every  other,  may 
be  found.  The  principal  farms  in  Northumberland  are  let  on  lease 
for  21  years. 

There  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  county,  but  many 


thriving  plantations ;  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  small  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  coal-mines,  which  makes  it  profitable  to  cut  young 
saplings,  and  the  trees  are  not  often  permitted  to  acquire  the  size  of 
large  timber.  The  larch  is  a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young 
plantations,  and  thrives  well  in  most  situations,  from  the  sides  of  the 
rivers  to  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Northumberland  are  those  that 
depend  chiefiy  on  the  collieries — nahiely,  glass,  pottery,  and  iron.  Lai^ 
quantities  of  dried  and  pickled  salmon  are  exported. 

JHvitioTiM,  Towns,  Ac. — Northumberland  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
and  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the 
northern  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Newcastle ;  quarter-sessions 
at  Newcastle,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick  alternately.  County- 
courts  are  held  in  Alnwick,  Belford,  Bellingham,  Haltwhistie,  Hexham, 
Morpeth,  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  RoUibury,  and  Wooler.  The 
county  jail  and  house  of  correction  is  at  Morpeth ;  there  are  housee 
of  correction  also  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  Northum- 
berland is  divided  into  six  wards — Bamborough,  north-east;  Castle, 
south-east;  Coquetdale,  central;  Qlendale,  north-west;  Morpeth, 
central ;  and  Tindale,  south-west  Besides  these  there  is  the  county 
'of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Before  the  Reform  Act  Northumberland 
returned  six  members  to  Parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the  Reform  Act 
the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  memben ; 
Morpeth  was  reduced  to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tyne- 
mouth was  created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  number  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before. 

Northumberland  contains  the  parliamentaiy  borough  and  assize 
town  of  Newoastle,  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Morpbth,  Ttke- 
MOUTB,  and  North  Shields,  and  the  market-towns  of  Allendale, 
Alnwick,  Belfobd.  Belunqhah, Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  Rothbubt, 
and  Wooler.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importance, 
though  without  markets,  Alnmouth,  Bamborough,  Bltth,  Hartley, 
Seaton,  and  Warkworth. 

Wooler  is  an  ancient  market-town,  in  the  east  division  of  Qlendale 
ward,  45  miles  N.N.W.  from  Newcastle :  population  of  the  pariah 
1911  in  1851.    The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  supplied  with  water.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building, 
erected  in  1765,  and  enlaiged  in  1835.    The  Baptists,  English  Presby- 
teziaos.  United  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  plaoea  of 
worship.    A  National  school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  dispensary 
are  in  the  town.    The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are  two  yearly 
fairs.  There  are  several  entrenchments  near  Wooler,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  a  circular  entrenchment  on  a  hill  called  Humbleton 
Hugh,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.    In  the  plain  beneath  this  hill  is 
a  stone  pillar,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  here  in  1402  by 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  over  a  ScotcS^  army  of  10,000  men 
under  Earl  Douglaa.    Another  remarkable  monument  of  British  times 
exists  near  Wooler,  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  called  the  Yeveiing 
Bell,  which  is  2000  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  base.  .  It  consists  of  a 
stone  wall  8  feet  thick,  with  an  'entrance  on  the  south  side,  and  in- 
closing a  lazge  cairn :  on  ,the  sides  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  drculsr 
buildiugB ;  there  are  also  traces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.    Alnmovlk,  5  miles 
E.  from  Alnwick,  at  the  mouth  of  l^e  Aln :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 488  in  1851.    It  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Alnwick :  there 
is  a  considerable  export  of  com  and  wool  here;  the  fisheries  too  are 
valuable,  and  ship-biulding  is  carried  on.    The  hill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aln,  on  which  the  pamh  church  of  Alnmouth  stood,  has  for  some 
time  been  completely  insulated  by  the  fioods  and  tides;  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  structure  still  remains  on  the  hilL    Alnmouth  is  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    Hartley,  in  Castle  vrard,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Newcastle,  population  of  the  township  1627  in  1851,  consists  of 
one  long  street  of  mean  houses,  extending  to  the  shore,  where  there  is 
a  small  fishing  harbour.    Half  a  mile  north  from  Hartley  is  Seattm 
Sluice,  or  Seaton  Delaval,  a  harbour  formed  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seaton  Bum.    In  order 
to  prevent  the  harbour  being  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  formed 
a  sluice,  with  fiood-gates,  to  scour  the  haven.    This  haven  was  im- 
proved by  the  late  Lord  Delaval,  who  made  a  new  entrance  from  the 
North  Sea  by  a  cut  through  the  soUd  rock,  which  is  guarded  by  im- 
mense locks.    This  improvement  has  rendered  the  harbour  accessible 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind :  12  or  15  vessels  of  300 
tons  can  here  ride  in  safety,  and  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  fully  laden. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  coals;  there  are  besides  exten- 
sive Dottle-works.    The  English  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have 
chapels.     Warhvforth,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  a  village,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Morpeth,  population  of  the  township  884,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Coquet,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 
The  town  contains  several  good  modem  houses,  leading  from  the  castle 
down  a  steep  hiU  to  the  ancient  cross,  where  the  market  was  formerly 
held.    A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  November  23rd.    The  pariah  church  ia 
a  handsome  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  above  100  feet  high. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.    The 
town  is  governed  by  a  borough-reeve  and  constables.  Chi  an  eminence 
dose  to  the  town  are  the  noble  ruins  of  Warkworth  Castle^  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Percys.    The  keep  is  an  octagon,  surmounted  with 
a  tower.    The  building  is  very  large,  and  comprehends  many  apart- 
ments.   The  great  baronial  haU  is  nearly  40  feet  long  by  24  ieet  wids^ 
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and  20  feet  high ;  and  there  is  another  etate-room  of  rather  nnaller 
dunenriona.  Just  within  the  entranoe,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  eight 
apartments  with  vaulted  roofs  of  stone.  The  masonry  of  the  castle 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  roof,  windows,  and  floor  are  for 
the  most  part  gone.  A  bridge  of  two  spacious  arches,  which  crosses 
the  Coquet  at  the  north  side  of  the  town,  has  a  tower  at  the  town  end, 
with  an  archway  through  which  the  road  passes ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy  arms  carved  on  it.  In  the 
perpendicular  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank  of  the  Coquet,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge,  is  an  ancient  hermitage,  with  a  small  neat 
chapel  and  two  other  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  the  chapel 
coDtains  an  altar,  and  a  monumental  slab  with  a  recumbent  female 
figure.  This  retreat  is  celebrated  in  Dr.  Percy's  poem  of  the  '  Hermit 
of  Warkworth.* 

Of  villages  tbe  following  may  be  mentioned ;  the  populations  given 
are  those  of  1851 : — 

An^>U,  2  miles  S.S.K  from  Warkworth,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  population  of  the 
town^ip  1040,  is  a  neat  well-built  village,  which  has  considerably 
increased  of  late  years.  The  streets  and  shops  are  lighted  with  gas, 
aod  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  branch 
line  from  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway  passes  through  the 
village  to  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  The  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  cuapels  in  Ambla  Bmwdl,  2  miles  W. 
from  Newcastle,  population  of  the  township  1272,  is  situated  in  an 
exceedingly  fertile  district,  which  abounds  also  with  excellent  seams 
of  coal.  At  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village  is  Benwell  House, 
surrounded  by  exteuaive  plantations.  BUmclUand,  situated  on  the 
Derwent^  is  famous  for  its  lead-mines.  Of  its  Premonatratenaian 
Abbey,  founded  in  1175,  aome  portions  atill  remain.  One  of  the 
abbey  towers  was  converted  into  a  chapel  in  1752.  There  is  an 
Endowed  Free  school  here.  The  Abbot  of  Blanchland  was  elevated 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Edward  I.  Corbrtdge,  a  laige  village, 
population  of  the  township  1863,  is  situated  4  miles  £.  from  Hexhiwa, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  There  is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  contains  a  cross  and 
a  fountain,  erected  in  1814  by  the  Vuke  of  Newcastle.  The  parish 
church  is  a  very  ancient  structure ;  and  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  market-place  is  an  ancient  tower,  which  formed  part  of  the  old 
town-jaiL  Corbridge  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  had  four  parish 
churches,  three  of  which  have  disappeared.  There  are  traces  of 
extensive  buildings  between  this  place  and  the  neighbouring  Roman 
station  of  Corstopitum.  Two  altus  with  Qreek  inscriptions  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  churchyard ;  one  of  them  was  dedicated  to  the  Tyrian 
Herculea  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels 
in  Corbridge.  Earthenware  and  fire-bricks  are  largely  manufactured. 
Coal,  lead,  and  limestone  are  raised  in  the  parish.  Cowpen,  a  village 
and  township,  about  one  mile  W.  from  Blyth,  is  situated  amidst 
extensive  coal-mines :  population  of  the  township  4045.  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  Several  collieries 
have  been  recently  opened.  ChirUm,  a  populous  straggling  village, 
one  mile  W.  from  North  Shields,  has  a  population  of  8960,  who 
mainly  derive  their  support  from  the  collieries.  CnUercocUs,  popu- 
lation 695,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Tynemouth,  is  built  close  to  the 
cUfiTs  that  here  overhang  the  North  Sea ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring,  and 
is  frequented  in  the  season  by  sea-bathers.  Eartdon,  population  of 
the  township  551,  is  4  miles  N.  from  North  Shields^  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  fertile  country,  aboundiog  also  with  coal  and  stone. 
The  pariah  church  of  St.  Alban,  a  venerable  structure^  occupies  the 
highest  ground  in  the  village,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior.  Hsdon,  8. miles  N.E.  from  Bellingham,  on 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Reed,  population  of  the  township  813,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Roman  town.  Elsdon  Castle,  erected  by  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  is  a  strong  tower,  the  lower  story  of  which  is 
spanned  by  a  single  arch.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  cruciform 
structure.  Coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone  aboimd  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Elsdon.  Fordy  near  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Till,  about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Wooler :  population  of  the 
parish  2322.  The  village  consists  of  one  irregular  street,  on  an 
eminence  risiog  from  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  Ford  Castle, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  originally  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  by  Sir  William  Heron,  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  the 
late  Lord  DelavaL  Of  the  original  structure  only  two  towers  on  each 
flank  of  the  present  edifice  remain.  The  castle  was  taken  by  James  IV., 
in  1513,  just  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Besides  the  punsh  church, 
there  are  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Haydon  Bridge,  formerly 
a  market-town,  is  situated  6  miles  W.  from  Hexham,  on  both  bulks 
of  the  South  Tyne :  population  of  tbe  chapelry  2085<  It  contains 
Episcopal,  Independent,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  diapela.  There  are 
here  a  well  Endowed  Free  school,  and  20  almshouses.  Haydon  Bridge 
is  the  mid-station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  being  about 
29  miles  distant  from  each  of  these  towns.  Mowden  Pans,  5  miles 
K  by  N.  from  Newcastle^  is  situated  in  ^e  parish  of  WaUaend,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne :  population  of  the  township  1276.  Walls- 
end  coals  are  shipped  from  the  staiths  along  the  river  here.  There 
are  large  docks  for  ship-buildiog,  a  rope>walk,  a  tar  and  varnish 
factory,  and  an  extensive  brewery.  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists  have  chapels  in  Howden.    The  village  got  its  distinctive 
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name  from  the  numerous  salt-pans  that  formerly  existed  hereL 
Jamond,  a  township,  with  a  population  of  2089,  situated  in  a  vale 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.E.  from  Newoastie,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
extensive  iron-works.  Here  was  formerly  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  chapel  of  which  was  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims* 
Long  Benton,  population  of  the  township  2238.  The  village  is  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Newcastle,  and  occupies  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation. 
The  parish  church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  Part 
of  the  parish  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  which  is  lined  with 
factories  of  different  kinds,  and  with  coal-whacfa.  Lomick,  a  pretty 
village  8  miles  N.  from  Wooler,  population  of  the  parish  1941, 
contains  a  parish  church  and  a  Presbyterian  chapeL  Barmoor  Castle 
and  grounds  are  close  to  the  village.  Coal  and  limestone  are  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Newbiggin,  a  small  bathing  village  about 
4  miles  N.  from  Blyth,  population  of  the  chapelry  717,  contains  some 
good  houses.  The  chapel,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  low  spire, 
occupies  a  site  near  the  shore.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  fishing.  North  SwiderlaTid,  a  village  3  miles  S.S.R  from  Bam- 
borough,  population  of  the  township  1208,  has  a  small  harbour,  from 
which  com,  fish,  and  lime  are  exported ;  many  herrings  are  cured  at 
this  place.  The  church,  a  neat  structure,  was  opened  in  1833.  The 
EngUslr  and  United  Presbyterians  have  chapels.  Wcdkcr,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  3  miles  E.  from  Newcastle :  population 
of  the  chapelry  3201.  At  Uie  village  is  a  station  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Tynemouth  railway,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  are  iron- 
works, coal-staiths,  iron  shipbuilding-works,  alkali-  and  oopperas-works, 
&a  WcUUend,  a  flourishing  village  34  miles  K  from  Newcastle,  on 
the  road  to  North  Shields,  derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wall  of  Severus :  populatbn  of  the  township  2161. 
The  district  is  celebrated  for  its  coal-mines ;  there  are  also  large  ship- 
building yards,  extensive  lime-work%  copper-foundries,  and  potteries* 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
United  Presbyterians  have  chapels.  Work,  an  agricultural  village 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Hexham,  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Bellingham, 
and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Tyne :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 483.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists.  Wylwn,  is  situated  on  the  Tyne,  9  miles  W. 
from  Newcastle :  population  of  the  township  1091.  The  principal 
industrial  estabUslunents  are  an  extensive  colliery  and  pig-iron  works- 
Near  the  colliery  is  Florist  Hall,  with  extensive  gardens.  The  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wylam  is  very  fertile. 

HiaUyry,  AniiquUiea,  Ac — In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
the  island,  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Scotland  were  inhabited  by  the  Otadeni,  and  the  western  side  by  the 
Gadeni,  who  also  occupied  Cumberland  and  a  part  of  Scotland.  There 
are  several  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  oountxy,  con- 
sisting ohiefly  of  rude  hill-forts,  cairns,  stone  circles,  and  similar 
monuments.  The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  this  part 
of  the  country  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  command  (Tacit,  '  Agric.  Vita,'  c  xx.),  formed  a  line  of  forts 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  great  wall  subsequently  erected  by  Severus. 
Agricola  pushed  his  conquest  northward,  and  secured  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  by,  a  second  line  of  forts  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  Uie  Clyde.  The  northern  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  by  no 
means  permanent.  Agricola  was  recalled,  and  the  Roman  power 
languished.  The  Caledonians  continued  hostilities,  and  several  tribes, 
who  had  submitted,  revolted;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  lines  of  forts 
bujlt  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  the  southern  part  of  the  island  by  a 
rampart  of  earth. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  district  between  the  two  lines 
of  forts  formed  by  Agricola  was  reconquered  by  Lollius  Urbicus, 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  who  raised  a  rampart  of  turf  across  the 
island  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  line.  In  the  following  reigns 
Northnmberland  and  the  rest  of  the  country  between  the  .two  waUa 
appear  to  have  regained  their  independence.  Severus  engaged  in 
active  warfare  against  the  natives  (a.d.  207-10) :  he  lost  50,000  men, 
but  ultimately  obliged  them  to  submit.  He  built  a  ^jtrong  wall 
across  the  island  nearly  in  the  line  of  Hadrian's  rampart  Hostilities 
were  soon  renewed  by  the  natives,  and  Severus  died  at  York,  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  to  extirpate  them.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  county  during  the  Roman  period  is  obscure. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  the 
great  line  of  defence  formed  and  augmented  by  the  successive  labours 
of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus ;  and  sometimes  called  '  the  Picta' 
Wall,'  sometimes  the  '  Roman  Wall.'  Some  account  of  these  great 
works  has  been  given  under  Brttannia.  The  principal  Roman 
stations  in  the  line  of  the  wall  abng  Northumberland  were  Segedunum, 
WaUsend ;  Pons  ^lii,  Newcastle ;  Condercum,  Benwell  Hill ;  Vindo- 
bola,  Rud Chester;  Hunnum,  Halton  Cheaters;  Cilumum,  Walwiok 
Chesters,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Tyne;  Procolitia  near 
Garraw;  Borcovicua,  near  House  Steads,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Halt- 
whistle;  Vindolana,  Little  Chesters;  JSsica,  Great  Chesters;  and 
Magna  near  the  Cumberland  border,  between  the  Tippald  and  the 
Irthing.  Borcoyicus  is  the  most  perfect  station  on  the  line ;  it  is  on 
high  ground,  with  a  precipitous  descent  towards  the  north :  it 
covered  an  area  of  15  acres,  and  had  a  lai^e  suburb  on  tbe  south.    A 
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great  number  of  Bomas  reiMnui  hvre  been  fetmd  here.  Beaidee  tbeee 
atatione  on  the  line  of  the  wall  then  were  seyeral  other  plaoea  of 
note  in  the  Bomsn  timea  m  thia  ooontj.  Of  theae  we  enamerste  the 
following ; — Bremenhzm,  or  Brameninm,  at  Rochester  in  Bedeadale ; 
Corstopitnm,  or  CoratopHtim,  at  Corchester,  near  Corbridge;  Ad 
"Fmea,  at  Chew  Qreen,  near  the  head  of  the  Coqnet  T^re  are 
Roman  campa  in  different  parta  of  the  eotmty.  Indeed,  in  the  namber 
of  Roman  remains  existing  or  found  in  ifc,  Northumberland  gprpaasea 
any  other  English  county.  A  great  Roman  road,  the  northern  Watling- 
atreet,  entered  this  county  from  Durham,  and  passing  near  Corbridge 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  by  BStbitaitoum  (near 
Bellingham),  Bremenium,  and  Ad  fines  into  Scotland,  the  other  ran 
to  the  west  of  Morpeth  and  Alnwi^  into  Scotland  by  Berwick. 
Another  Roman  road,  called  the  Maiden  Way,  entered  the  county 
from  Alston  in  Cmnbeiiand,  and  nm  to  the  station  Magna  on  the 
great  walL 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  zn  the  5th  century,  Northumber- 
land became  the  prey  €ft  the  Ficta  and  other  barbarians,  who  broke 
through  the  wall  aiKi  niTaged  the  island.  When  the  Sazona  were 
inrited  to  oppoee  these  inradem,  a  body  of  them  were  posted  with 
their  ships  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  (about  A.D.  454);  but  it 
was  not  till  547  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  at  the  permanent 
conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  invaders  were  Angles;  an:, 
their  leader,  Ida,  though  he  experienced  a  stout  resistance  from  the 
natives,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Auglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Bryneicli, 
or  Bernica,  whieh  extended  from  the  Tyxte  to  the  Forth.  He  built  a 
castle  on  the  coast,  to  whidi  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Bazgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough.  Ida  died  in  560.  One  of  the 
succeeding  chieftains,  named  Ella,  sepanting  himself  from  the  other 
Angles  ci  Bryneich,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Deiffr  or  Deira,  sepa- 
rated from  Bryneich  by  a  vast  forest  that  occupied  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr,  when 
imited,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Northumbna,  whieh  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde,  or 
Yale  of  Clyde,  and  Cumbria,  whidi  Extended  sontii  to  Lancashire. 

In  844  and  again  in  807  the  Danes  attacked  Northumberland. 
They  made  an  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  and  settled  in  it 
Halfdane  became  sovereign,  and  divided  the  kingdom  among  his 
followers.  In  the  treaty  whieh  Alfred  made  with  the  Danes, 
Northombria  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory. 
Against  the  successors  of  Alfred  the  Northumbrian  Danes  carried  on 
a  succession  of  petty  wars  and  anarchical  struggles  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  950.  Northumbna  was  then 
divided  into  earldoms  or  counties ;  of  these  Bemioia,  or  Northumbria 
north  of  the  Tyne,  which  was  nearly  oonterminous  with  the  county 
of  Northumberiand,  was  one,  Deira  (Yorkshire)  another,  and  Lothian 
(south  of  Scotland)  a  third.  The  county  of  Northumberland,  as 
well  as  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Westmorelandi  is  omitted  in 
'Domesday  Book.' 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and  consolidated 
their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  princes  on  tiie  other  hand  grew 
in  wealth  and  resources,  Northumberland  becttne  subject  to  the  evils 
and  received  the  constitution  of  a  border  county.  The  earldom 
became  merely  titular,  and  the  government  of  the  county  was  given 
to  the  high-sheriff,  who  was  intrusted  with  unusual  powers.  Excur* 
siona  for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the  borderers  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  frontier,  and  they  alternately  inflicted  and  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  state  of  war.  Agriculture  was  neglected,  and  eattlo 
became  the  chief  property  of  &e  landowner.  Castles  and  towers 
were  erected  in  almost  every  part,  and  evexy  habitation  was  oon^ 
structed  with  a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  residence.  Resistanee  to 
the  plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  deadly  feuds.  Tbe  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modem  timesi  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  border,  toward  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  were  first  brought  into 
a  more  peaceful  way  of  life;  but  amid  the  wastes  and  fastnesses  of 
the  western  side  of  the  county  the  borderers  only  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  became  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

The  most  important  occurrences  connected  with  the  stirring  hirtory 
of  Northumberiand,  frt>m  the  Conquest  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  are  the  following :— The  defeat  and  death  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  while  besiegmg  Alnwick  Qutle,  1093,  by 
Robert  de  Moabray,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  capture  of  William 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  under  the  walls  of  Alnwick  Castle  in 
1174 ;  the  destructive  incursions  of  the  Scots,  1296  and  1297,  in 
retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  Edward  I.  after  the  storming  of 
Berwiok-on-Tweed ;  another  Scotch  invasion  in  1814,  after  the  battle 
of  BaoQockbum;  the  victory  of  the  Scotch  at  Otterbum  in  1887, 
when  Hotspur  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Earl  Douglas,  the  Scotch 
commander,  slain  (this  battle  is  supposed  to  have  famished  the  subject 
of  the  old  balkd  of  'Chevy  Chase');  the  battle  of  Homildon,  or 
Humbleton,  near  Wooler,  in  1402,  where  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, his  son  Hotspur,  and  the  Scotch  Earl  of  March,  defeated  about 
10,000  Scots  imder  the  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  taken  ppsoner ;  the 
defeat  of  an  English  army,  4000  strong,  under  Hotspur's  son,  at 
Pepperdeaa,  in  1436,  by  Earl  Douglas  at  the  head  of  4000  Scots  (this 
battle^  and  not  the  fight  of  Otterbum,  has  famished,  aooording  to 


some,  the  ertgin  of  the  ballad  of  'Chevy  Chase');  the  capture  o' 
Alnwick  in  1462,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle  in  1464,  by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  whoso  forces  were  soon  alter  routed  at  Hedgley  Moor  near 
Alnwiek,  and  at  HexhauL 

In  the  rngn  of  Henry  YIIL  a  large  body  of  Soots,  under  Lord 
Hume,  were  eut  off,  on  their  return  from  a  marauding  incursion  into 
the  county,  at  MiQfield,  near  the  bank  of  the  Till,  and  a  little  south 
o^  Ford  Castle  (I5IS).  The  king  of  Sootland,  James  lY.,  eager  to 
revenge  the  defeat  of  his  subjects,  entered  Northumberland  the  same 
year  with  40,000  men,  foroed  the  garrison  of  Norham  to  surrender, 
and  took  and  pertly  demoUshed  Wark,  Etal,  and  Ford  casUesL  Mean- 
while the  Earl  of  Surrey  advanced  with  an  English  araiy  of  about 
30,000  men.  The  tvro  armlee  met  at  Flodden,  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  spot  where  Hume,  whose  defeat  the  king  desired  to  avenge,  had 
been  overUirown.  The  Scots  were  utterly  defeated.  James  fell  on  the 
field,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  brilliant  train  of  nobles  who  had 
aeoompanied  him,  and  probably  about  16,000  men.  Soon  after  the 
aeoession  of  Jamea  L  the  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  mardies  fell  into 
disuse^  the  garrison  of  Berwick  was  reduced,  and  tbe  frontier  lost  its 
mifitary  ohamoter.  It  was  long  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away;  but  they  assumed  the  character  of  private  quarrels  or 
marau<fiBg  expeditionSi  In  the  Great  Civil  War  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eounty  gMierally  joined  the  Royalist  party. 

Of  the  many  centuries  of  strife  and  consequent  misery  this  county 
ceotaine  many  memorials.  The  ruins  of  Norham  and  Wark  castles 
still  overtook  the  Tweed,  and  those  of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford 
rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norham  is  the 
most  striking  ruin  :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
sheD ;  the  keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaults^ 
built  of  red  freestone  veij  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks  have  been 
demoUshed,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  has  been 
wariied  away  by  the  river.  Two  towers  of  Ford  Castle  remain  incorpo- 
rated m  a  more  modem  building. 

Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  castles  are  on  the  coast  {Bam- 
BOBOuaH.]  Dunstanborough  Castlo  is  protected  by  steep  elifis  on  the 
north  and  east  sides ;  on  the  south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  by 
a  wall  and  towers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  yet  standing.  There 
ars  also  remains  of  a  chapeL  The  entrance  gateway  on  the  south  side 
is  yet  standing. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  and  Warkworth  castles^ 
which  have  been  described  elsewhere.  Of  Callaley  Castle,  near  Whit- 
tingham,  the  western  tower  is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  more  modern.  Bothall  Castle  on  the  Wensbeck,  Mitford, 
Belsay,  and  Hamham  castles,  are  all  near  Morpeth.  The  pictureeque 
ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly^of  the  gateway,  with  its  flunking 
towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  in  which  the  keep  stood,  are 
on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  Langley  Castle  near  Hexham,  and  ruins  of  Blenkinsop, 
Bellester,  Thirwall,  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Haltwhistle;  of 
Steward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Allen ;  and  of  Pmdhoe  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Umfiravilles,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  I^n^  between 
Newcastle  and  Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the 
county ;  it  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  60  feet  high.  The 
gateway,  a  lofty  embattled  square  tower,  the  outer  wall,  and  the  keep, 
are  yet  stsnding ;  and  there  are  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings. 
The  hostility  to  which  the  county  was  exposed  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwellings  strongly  built; 
their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the  basement  vaulted  to  shelter 
the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Whitton  Tower,  near  Rothbuzy, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory-house,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
these  fortified  dwellings.  The  walla  are  11  feet  thick  at  the  founda- 
tion, 9  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and  6  feet  in  the  chambers  over  itb  In  the 
basement  vaults  is  a  deep  well  Remahu  of  similar  towers  occur  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  eounty. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  noticed  under 
the  towns  before  referred  to.  Of  Hulne  Abbey,  for  Carmelite  friars, 
close  to  Alnwick,  there  are  some  remains.  Of  Brinkbum  Augustinian 
Friory  near  Rothbury,  the  tower  of  the  church,  part  of  the  side  walls, 
and  several  pillars  and  arches,  remain.  They  contain  various  examples 
of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early  £nglish  styles.  Thetv  are 
several  ruined  churches  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coimty. 

Statiitiet:  Religiout  Worship  and  Education. — According  V>  the 
Retums  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  Uie  county  488 
places  of  worship,  of  which  198  belonged  to  four  sections  of  Methodists; 
154  to  the  Established  Church,  68  to  Presbyteritms,  20  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  14  to  Independents.  The  total  number  of  sittings  pro« 
vided  was  186,066.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  859,  of  which 
181  were  conducted  by  Episcopalians^  115  by  Methodists,  55  by 
Presbyterians,  and  1 8  by  Independents.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
29,687.  Of  day  schools  there  were  642,  of  which  801  were  public 
schools  with  24,765  scholars,  and  841  were  private  schools  with 
12,524  scholars.  There  were  22  evening  schools  for  adults,  with  629 
scholars.  Of  literaiy  and  scientific  institutions  there  were  40,  with 
8088  members,  and  58,575  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  &em. 

Sa/vingt  Banki. — In  1858  the  eoimty  possessed  seven  savings  banks; 
at  Allendale,  Alnwick,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Hexham,  Morpeth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  uid  Tyhemonth.  The  total  amotmt  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was  669«875^  19$,  9d 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  STRAIT.    [NoKTB-Wist  Pamaok] 

NORTHWICH,  Cheshiie,  a  market-town  and  tlM  aeai  of  a  Poof- 
Law  Union,  in  the  pariali  of  Qreat  Bud  worth,  is  atuatad  on  the  banka 
of  the  Weaver,  near  the  confluenoe  of  that  river  with  the  Dane,  in 
68"  16'  N.  Ut.,  r  30'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  B.N.E.  from  Chester, 
and  174  miles  N  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
North  widi  in  1851  was  1377.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  euvtcy  in 
tiie  arohdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Northwi<^  Poor*Law  Union 
comprises  60  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,445  aeres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  81,20S.  The  hi^  road  from  London  to 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  there  interseoted  by  the 
road  joining  Manchester  and  Chester.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
are  of  obnsiderable  antiquity.  The  churoh  is  laige,  and  ohiefly 
remarkable  for  its  semicircular  ohanoel.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  National  school,  a  school  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  savings 
bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  Both  the  salt-mines  and  brine- 
aprings  are  believed  to  have  been  wxx)ught  during  the  occupation  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  At  present  these  mines  are  ezceedin^y  pro- 
ductive. The  brine-springs  are  usually  met  with  at  from  90  to  120 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  salt  is  oonveyed  to  Liverpool  by  the 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey.  The  Qrand  Trunk  Canal,  uniting  the 
rivers  Trent  and  Mersey,  passes  the  town  on  the  north.  Ship-buQding, 
rope-  and  sail-making,  brick-making,  iron  and  brass  founding,  and 
brewing  are  the  principal  sources  of  employment.  The  market-day  is 
Friday ;  fairs  are  held  April  10th,  August  2nd,  and  December  6th. 

NORTON.     [Durham.] 

NORWALK.    [CoNNBoncuT.] 

NORWAY,  a  country  in  Europe  whioh  oomprshenda  the  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends  finom  58*  to  71*  N.  lat. 
Its  most  southern  pointy  Cape  Lindesnaes,  is  in  67*  58'  N.  lat.,  and 
the  most  northern,  Cape  Nordkyn,  in  71*  8'  N.  lat.  It  lies  between 
5°  and  28*  E.  long.  Ito  length  is  about  1100  miles,  but  its  width  varies : 
the  width  is  greatest  near  61*  N.  lat,  where  it  is  about  250  miles  wide, 
and  smallest  between  67*  and  68*  N.  lat.,  where  the  deep  inlets  of  the 
■ea  terminate  at  a  distance  of  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boundary 
of  Sweden.  Its  area  is  122,711  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the 
end  of  1845  was  1,828,471.  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  suirounded  by 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Skager- 
rack. East  of  it  is  Sweden,  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  Russia. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whioh  constitute  an  immense  rocky  mass,  called  in  the  southern 
part  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  in  the  northern  Baoleo.  [Norbska  Fibllbn.] 
From  near  Trondhjem  (68*  N.  lat.)  to  the  north  cape  the  mountains 
generallv  ding  to  the  ooast^  and  form  a  ridge  of  comparatively  narrow 
width ;  out  southward  from  the  Trondhjem  Fiord  they  expand  so  as  to 
cover  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  breadth  of  Norway.  The  Kiolen 
Mountains  form  a  range  j^imimaliing  in  height  as  it  goes  northward, 
broken  by  many  depressions,  but  distinguished  by  summits  of  noble 
forms,  though  their  absolute  elevation  is  nowhere  very  great.  The 
highest  part  of  the  range  is  the  mass  of  Sulitelma  (66*  1'  N.  lal),  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Arctic  circle.  This  range  is  4906  feet  high, 
but  is  surmounted  by  several  summits,  of  which  the  highest  towi^ds 
the  north  is  6200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  southern  5518 
feet  It  is  covered  with  vast  snow  fields,  from  which  descend  glaciers 
of  great  width.  [Norrska  Fibllen.]  On  the  eastern  decUvity  of  the 
Kiolen  Mountains  there  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes,  one  or  more  of 
which  occur  upon  almost  every  river  that  runs  from  it  into  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia :  they  are  nearly  equidistant  from  the  west  coast^  and  occur 
at  a  pretty  imiform  level  of  1200  to  1500  feet,  showing  a  remarkable 
symmetry  in  the  fall  of  the  ground  nearly  through  the  whole  peninsula. 

In  the  southern  division  the  mountains  do  not  form  a  ridge,  but 
consist  of  elevated  barren  table-lands  of  great  breadth  and  almost 
perfectly  level,  generally  more  or  less  connected  together,  though 
occasionally  separated  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  flat-topped 
mountains  are  called  Fjelds,  which  in  their  highest  and  most  es^anded 
parts  are  distinguished  by  specific  names.  The  chief  of  them  pro- 
ceeding &om  south  to  north  are  the  Hardanger-Fjeld,  the  FillerFjald, 
the  Sogne-Fjeld,  Harungeme,  the  Tmes-Fj  jd,.  the  Lange-Fjeld,  and 
the  Dovre>Fjeld.  The  Sneehattan,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
Dovre-Fjeld,  was  formerly  considered  the  highest  hill  in  Norway 
(7487  feet),  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the  Skagtolstund  (8000  feet)  and 
other  summits  of  the  Hotungeme,  and  by  the  Tmes-f^eld,  which 
lies  farther  east,  and  rises  to  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest 
Imown  point  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  About  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  surface  south  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord  exceeds  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  average  height  of  the  moimtain  table-lands  is 
about  4000  feet  The  ratio  of  arable  land  to  the  whole  area  of  Norway 
is  not  more  than  1  to  10;  and  if  we  exclude  the  local  enlaigements 
of  the  plaoes  near  Christiania,  Chiistiansund,  and  Throndhjem,  the 
ratio  would  not  exceed  1  to  100.  (Professor  Forbes,  'Norway 
and  its  Qladera.')  About  one^tenth  of  the  surface  risea  to  the 
height  of  800  feet,  and  perhaps  about  one-thirtieth  part  is  below 
800  feet  The  lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rise  to  80  feet> 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  more 
elevated  country,  that  whioh  rises  to  between  800  and  800  feet^  partly 
surrounds  this  low  tracts  and  partly  extends  along  the  shores  of  the 
Skager-rack,  or  indoses  the  Bay  of  Trondhjem  on  the  south  and  east 


Coltivalion  is  nearly  limited  to  these  two  regions.  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  cultivation  occurs  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  by 
wiuch  the  rocky  masses  are  indented.  A  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain masses  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  gladers  in  many  parts 
occupy  the  depressions  in  the  high  table-lands,  and  the  heads  of  the 
valleys  in  which  the  numerous  Fjords  that  indent  the  western  coast 
terminate.  The  Suphelle  glacier  in  the  eastern  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  Fjserlands-Fjord  is  the  lowest  in  Norway  proper,  being  only  105 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  glaciers  of  the  Jokub-Fjord  in  Finmnarkens 
are  mu<&  lower,  in  some  instances  reaching  to  the  very  shore.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  lower  country  see  Christiakia  ;  Christiaksand  ;  and 
Trondejbil  a  railway  connects  Christiania  with  Lake  Mioaen;  the 
lake  itself  is  navigated  by  steamers. 

As  all  the  rivers  of  this  country  rise  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  have  a  comparatively  short  course,  thev  are  not  fit  for  navi- 
gation. Some  of  them  however  are  used  to  float  down  timber,  at 
least  in  a  part  of  their  ooune.  The  laigest  of  tiiese  rivers  is  the 
Qlommen  Blf,  which  rises  near  62*  N.  lat,  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Rute  Fiell,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake  of  Oresund,  which  is  nearly 
15  miles  long,  about  8  miles  wide,  and  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  passes 
near  the  town  of  Roraas,  and  running  in  a  south-south-western  direc- 
tion skirts  the  base  of  the  high  peak  of  the  Tron-Fiellet,  which  is 
nearly  8600  feet  high,  and  then  turning  nearly  south  it  enters  the 
cultivable  region,  in  which  it  continues  its  southern  course  to  Kongs- 
vinger.  At  this  place  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  but  after  running 
a  few  miles  in  that  direction  it  again  changes  to  the  south-south-west, 
and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Oiem,  whi<^  is  15  miles  long  and 
about  8  miles  wide^  it  enten  the  Skager-rack  near  Fredrickstadt.  The 
last  of  its  numerous  cataracts  occurs  near  Hafslund,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth;  it  is  called  the  Sarpe  Foss,  and  is  60  feet  high. 
Below  this  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  Luge  boats.  It  Is  remark- 
able that  during  the  high  floods,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
BJ>ring,  a  part  of  the  water  of  this  river  is  discharged  into  Lake  Wenem 
in  Sweden,  by  the  Wrangs  Elf,  at  the  sharp  turning  of  the  river  near 
Kongsyinger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Qlommen  probably  exceeds 
400  miles.  Below  Eongsvinger  it  is  joined  by  the  Wormen  Elf,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Miosen,  which  receives  its  waters  from  the  mountain 
plain  lying  south-west  of  the  Snee-h&ttan  by  the  river  Lougen.  This 
river  originates  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  called  Lessoevarks  Vand, 
west-soutii-west  of  the  Snee-hattan,  which  are  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  dischaige  their  waters  by  two  outlets,  the  Roms- 
dals  Elf,  which  runs  north-west,  and  the  Lougen,  which  flows  south- 
east After  a  course  of  nearly  150  miles  the  Lougen  enten  Lake 
Miosen,  which  is  nearly  60  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  more  than  five 
miles  wide ;  it  is  mora  than  420  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Norway.  The  Wormen 
Elf  nms  about  20  miles  with  a  gentle  current  The  Drammen  Elf 
originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Nomka  Fiellen  in  two 
branches,  the  Beina  Elf  and  the  Snarum  Elt  After  a  rapid  course 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  the  two  branches  unite  about  forty- 
five  miles  above  their  influx  into  the  Qulf  of  Christiania,  into  wMdi 
the  Drammen  Elf  enten  by  a  wide  sastuary  called  the  Draoomen  Fiord. 
Much  timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

The  other  riven  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  course  are — ^the 
Xx>uven  Elf,  the  Skeen  Elf,  and  the  Otter,  or  Torrisdals  Elf,  which  run 
from  120  to  150  miles  each;  and,  like  the  Qlommen  Elf  and  Drammen 
Elf,  fall  into  the  Skager-rack.  No  considerable  river  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  south  of  the  Namsen  Elf,  which  has  its  mouth  between  64* 
and  65*  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  Alton  Elf  faUs  into  the  Alton  Fiord,  near  70" 
N.  lat  It  runs  northward  about  one  hundred  miles,  fint  through  an 
inclined  plain,  but  against  the  declivity  of  the  plain,  so  that  its  bed 
sinks  lower  and  lower  below  the  surface  of  the  countxy  as  it  proceeds 
farther  north.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  fissure,  into  which  no  person  has  yet  been  able  to 
penetrate.  It  issues  from  this  fissure  by  the  cataract  of  Pursoronka, 
15  miles  from  its  mouth.  [Auten.]  The  Tana  Elf,  which  for  the 
greatest  part  of  its  ooune  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Norway 
and  Russia,  originates  east  of  the  souroe  of  the  Alton  Elf,  and  descends 
firom  a  plain  which  declines  towards  the  north-east,  in  which  direction^ 
the  river  flows  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  approaches  the 
Varanger  Fiord,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into  the 
Tana  Fiord,  after  a  course  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  the 
least  rapid  of  the  riven  of  Norway,  but  it  flows  through  so  sterile  a 
region  as  to  be  entirely  useless. 

Norway,  like  a  huge  breakwater,  defends  Sweden  from  the  tremend- 
ous force  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  state  of  its  western  coast 
with  its  rugged  outline,  the  depth  of  its  fiords,  the  boldness  of  its  head- 
lands^ and  the  multitude  of  its  islands,  prove  the  long  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  Towards  the  north  it  has  been  observed  that  the  sea  sweeps 
along  the  vexy  base  of  the  mountains ;  but  towards  the  south,  where 
enduring  crystalline  rocks  have  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  the  wa^ 
of  the  sea,  there  is  a  considerable  expansion  of  coast,  though  it  is 
rent  and  torn  by  narrow  bays  of  great  length.  These  inlets  of  tho 
sea;  some  of  which  in  several  places  extend  70  or  80  miles  inland, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  l^e  adjacent  country  possessed  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  fertility.    But  on  the  shores  of  these  inlets,  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  high  and  bare  rocks  rise  above  a  thousand  feet; 
they  are  flanked  however  by  the  only  habitable  places  along  the 
western  coast,  and  they  abound  in  fish.  The  fiords  of  Christiania  and 
Trondhjem  are  an  exception,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  The  other  inlets,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent,  are  the  following,  from  south  to  north. 

Bukke  Fiord  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  by  two  of  its 
branches  more  than  fifty  miles  inland.  Hardanger  Fiord  is  about 
seventy  miles  long;  Sogne  Fiord,  which  is  narrow,  and  120  miles  long, 
reckoning  to  its  extremity  the  Lyster  Fiord,  is  surrounded  by  the 
highest  region  of  the  Norrska  FieUen.  There  is  a  great  numl]«r  of 
xiarrow  deep  fiords  between  Sogne  Fiord  and  Trondhjem  Fiord,  and 
of  bays  farther  north.  The  largest  and  widest  occur  at  the  northern 
extremity,  where  the  Porsanger  Fiord  is  above  one  hundred  miles  long 
and  twenty  miles  wide  on  the  average.  The  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord, 
and  Varanger  Fiord  are  considerable,  but  of  less  extent  The  fiords, 
with  their  continuous  screen  of  precipitous  clifls,  the  number  and 
singular  forms  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  the  frequent  appearance  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  the  close  approach  of  glaciers  to  the  sda,  super- 
added  to  noble  cascades  and  luxuriance  of  v^tation,  form  the  most 
distinguishing  features  of  Norwegian  scenery  in  siunmer.  The  deep 
▼alleys,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  fiords,  abound 
every  where  with  running  waters,  formed  by  small  streams  that  trickle 
or  leap  down  from  the  edges  of  the  Fjelda  or  great  table-like  tops  of 
the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  waterfalls  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  No&bska  Fisllen. 

Numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  southern  districts  of  Norway,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  Many  of  them  are  more 
than  2000  feet  above  ^e  sea-level,  and  all  of  them  are  very  deep. 
Lake  Famund,  near  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  is  2280  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  extends  in  length  more  than  seventy  miles,  with  an 
aversge  width  of  more  than  three  miles.  From  its  southern  extremity 
issues  a  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Klar  Elf,  falls  into  Lake 
Wenem  in  Sweden. 

The  climate  differs  considerably  in  the  different  districts  of  a  country 
which  extends  over  13  degrees  of  latitude,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
polar  circle,  and  also  rises  in  the  largest  put  of  its  surface  to  a  mean 
elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  ike  sea.  Norway,  says  Professor 
Forbes,  enjoys  an  average  climate  superior  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
tinentad  country  in  the  same  latitudei  The  harbour  of  Bergen  is  not 
oftener  frozen  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  while  the  harbours  of  Lilbeck 
and  Copenhagen  are  frequently  blocked  up  with  ice.  Drift  ice,  which 
is  occasionally  seen  off  the  coast  of  North  America  in  41**  N.  lat,  is 
unknown  on  any  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  though  it  extends  to 
71"  N.  lat  The  influence  of  the  sea  and  the  Qulf  Stream  seem  to 
cause  this  comparative  moderation  of  the  climate  in  the  west  of  Nor- 
way. -The  eastern  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  a  continental 
and  much  colder  dimate.  Between  60"*  and  62**  N.  lat  the  snow  line 
near  the  coast  is  about  4300  feet  high;  towards  the  centre  of  the 
country  it  rises  to  5300  feet  In  67°  N.  lat  the  line  falls  in  the  interior 
to  3700  feet  and  on  the  coast  to  2900  feet  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Sulitelma  the  snow  line  is  3410  feet,  and  on  the  east  or  Lapland  side 
8520  feet  high.  The  mean  temperature  of  Christiania  is  42**  Fahr.,  or 
not  quite  8  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
valleys  near  C^pe  Lindesnaes,  where  the  beech  grows  to  a  stately  tree, 
the  mean  temperature  is  higher.  At  Bergen  it  ia  46°  7',  and  even  at 
Trondhjem  it  is  40°.  The  d^erence  in  the  mean  temperature  between 
Christiania  and  Bergen  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  winter,  which  is  severe  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  very  mild  along 
the  western  coast,  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  on  accotmt  of  the 
pravailing  western  winds  and  frequent  fogs.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  table : — 


Mean  Temperature. 

In  Winter. 

Spring. 

Bummer. 

Autumn. 

Chxistiania     . 

•     +  25 

+  88 

+   60 

4-  42 

Beigen 

•    •     4-  86 

4-  45 

4-  58 

4-   48 

Trondhjem    . 

.     +  24 

+  85 

4-   61 

4-  40 

North  Cape 

.    .     4-  24 

+  80 

4-  42 

4-  82 

The  mean  temperature  of  North  Cape  is  32*,  or  the  fireezing  point, 
bat  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at  Trondhjem.  The  greatest 
oold  at  North  Cape  is  felt  when  north-easterly  winds  blow,  but  the  sea 
is  always  open,  and  the  drifUice  from  Spitsbergen  does  not  approach 
the  coast  The  violence  of  the  winds  however  renders  this  spot  nearly 
nninhabitablei  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  year  are  boisterous,  and 
in  autumn  and  winter  the  storms  are  incessant,  and  rage  with  incredible 
fury.  On  the  spproach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  last  for 
many  days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impenetrable  walla 
or  moving  bodies  of  water;  but  they  occur  only  during  westerly 
winds.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east  The  longest  day  lasts  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July, 
which  is  two  months  and  a  fortnight ;  the  longest  night,  from  the 
1 9th  of  November  to  the  26th  of  January,  which  is  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealis  shines  with  un- 
common brightness,  so  that  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
ordinary  occupation  just  as  well  as  by  daylight    (Yon  Buoh.)    Qales 


are  veiy  frequent  along  the  whole  of  the  western  ooast  Thunder- 
storms are  as  common  there  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but  north  of  66* 
thundernitorms  do  not  occur.  No  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  known 
to  exist  except  that  lava  occurs  on  an  island  not  far  from  Bergen,  and 
on  a  mountain  in  the  Bokke  Fiord  fire  is  said  to  appear  sometimes. 
Earthquakes  ooour,  though  rarely. 

Productiont. — The  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Norway. 
Beech  occurs  only  south  of  59 1  N.  lat. ;  oak,  elm,  and  lime-trees  as  far 
north  as  63° ;  apples,  oherrfes,  and  prunes  are  found  as  far  as  64°, 
but  they  do  not  ripen  every  year.  Qooeeberriesand  hazel-nuts  extend 
to  65°  N.  lat,  and  so  far  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated  where 
the  ground  admits  of  it  Hemp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66°  N.  lat,  and 
the  ash  and  spruce-fir  reach  this  point  Pines  grow  as  fiu  as  67°  N. 
lat,  but  north  of  67°  only  birch  and  juniper  grow,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Bxtensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine  cover 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
hilly  and  rocky  country  east  of  the  range;  and  it  is  from  these  regions 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the 
lower  country  along  the  Bay  of  Trondhjem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Namsen,  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption. 

Cattle  and  goati  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  rare.  The  horses  are 
of  a  small  size  in  the  southern  districts,  but  larger  to  the  north  of 
Trondhjem :  they  are  strong  and  hardy.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons, 
ermines,  as  well  as  rein-deer,  elks,  deer  and  hares  abound.  The  lem- 
ming exists  in  great  numbers,  and  in  its  migrations  destroys  every 
plant  in  its  way.  Different  kinds  of  sea-fowl  abound  along  the 
northern  coasts,  and  their  eggs  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  some  districts  during  a  part  of  the  year.  In  these  parts 
the  eider-duck  is  numerous,  and  the  feathers  are  of  great  value  for 
beds ;  a  small  quantity  of  them  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the 
principal  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
coasts ;  cod  and  herrings  are  most  abundant,  and  this  fishery  gives 
occupation  to  many  families.  [Bsbqen.]  Salmon  abounds;  and  is 
finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Lobsters  are  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Lindesnaes.  The  geolo- 
gical structure  and  mineral  productions  are  given  under  Norrska 
Fiellen.  Salt  is  made  from  searwater  at  some  places  along  the 
Skager-rack,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumptioxL 

InhabUa$ti*, — The  Norwegians  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  speak  a 
language  which  differs  very  little  from  the  Swedish.  In  the  most 
northern  districts,  north  of  69°  N.  lat,  there  are  many  families  of 
Finlanders  and  Laplanders :  the  former  are  here  called  Quans,  and  the 
latter  Finners.  The  Quans  cultivate  barley  and  potatoes,  and  rear 
cattle.  ^  The  Finners  are  mostly  fishermen,  except  a  certain  number 
of  families  who  live  on  their  herds  of  rein-deer. 

Political  Diviwm,  PoptdcUum,  Manvfwit/m^  ^e, — Norway  was 
from  an  early  period  divided  into  four  bishoprics— Christiania,  Chris- 
tiansand,  Bergen,  and  TrondhjenL  Under  the  Danish  dominion  a  civil 
governor,  called  Stifthauptmann,  was  appointed  for  every  bishopria 
The  bishopric  of  Trondhjem  has  been  divided  into  two,  Trondhjem 
and  Nordland ;  but  both  continue  to  constitute  one  civil  administration. 
Norway  is  subdivided  into  17  districts,  the  area  and  popidation  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 


Districts. 

Area  ia  Square  Miles. 

Popuhitionin  1845. 

Smaslehnenes  . 

1,663 

73,622 

Aggerhuns.        •        .    . 

2,004 

109,432 

Hedemarkens  •        •        . 

10,308 

87,118 

10,396 

102,730 

Buskeruda       . 

6,746 

83,018 

larlaberg  and  Launrigs    . 

886 

68,070 

Bradsbergs      •        . 

6,383 

72,891 

Nedenaes    .        ... 

4,603 

53,932 

Mandals          .        • 

S,056 

61,918 

Stavaager  .        ... 

S,5SI 

78,210 

8.  Bergenhuus         •        • 

5,781 

116,989 

N.  Bergenhuus    •        •    . 

6,713 

77,978 

Romsdals                • 

6,001 

81,314 

8.  Trondl^em      .        .    . 

7,150 

89,320 

N.  Trondhjem          • 

8,769 

66,570 

Nordlaods..        .        .    . 

14,550 

65,512 

Finmarkens     . 

37,186 

43,938 

Total    . 

122,720 

1,328,471 

Less  than  half  the  population  gain  their  subsistence  by  culti- 
vating the  ground ;  the  remainder  employ  tiiemselves  chiefly  in  the 
fisheries,  forests,  and  mines.  Saw-miUs,  the  erection  of  which  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  various  rivers,  are  very 
numerous  There  are  also  several  iron-  and  copper-works,  potash- 
factories,  glsss-works,  powder-mills,  nail-forges,  and  salt-manufMtories. 
Linens  and  coarse  woollen-doths  are  made  by  the  country  people  for 
their  own  use.  In  Christiania  and  Trondhjem  there  are  some  manu- 
factories of  doth,  cotton  stufiEi,  and  tobacco;  there  are  also  a  few 
sugar-refineries  and  tanyarda  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  towns  along  the  coast 
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The  foreign  commeroe  is  conBiderable ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  and  mines  is  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  to  the  Baltic.  Iron  is 
not  exported,  there  being  hardly  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  but 
copper  and  cobalt  are  exported  to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  The  chief 
items  of  export  are — planks,  deals^  masts,  tar,  fire-woods,  salt-herrings, 
cod,  and  lobsters ;  the  minor  articles  are — furs  and  eider-down.  This 
commerce  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  Norwegian  vessels.  The 
inhabitants  are  excellent  seamen,  a  great  number  of  them  being 
occupied  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  during  the  coldest 
season,  in  fishing  off  the  Lofoden  Islanda  A  large  number  of 
Norwegian  vessels  are  engaged  in  Swedish  commerce. 

History  and  ConMtitution, — The  Norwegians  first  appear  in  history  as 
pirates,  who  frequently  visited  and  laid  waste  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  North  Sea.  Norway  was  then  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
small  princes,  whose  ambition  led  them  to  continual  wars!  They 
discovered  and  settled  Iceland.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century 
(875)  the  small  kingdoms  were  united  under  king  Harold  Harfagra, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  still  more  troublesome  to  their 
neighbours,  until  Norway  was  connected  with  Denmark,  and  then  the 
Norwegians  accompanied  Sveno  and  Enut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 
But  the  two  kingdoms  were  soon  separated  again,  and  remained  so  till 
1387,  when  Margaret  became  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  From 
that  time  till  1814  both  countries  remained  united,  and  Norway  was 
administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  By 
the  convention  of  Kiel,  agreed  to  on  the  14th  of  January,  1814, 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.  A  Danish  prince.  Christian  Frederick,  who  was  governor  of 
Norway  at  that  time,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  i^ections  of 
the  nation,  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  Norway  a  separate  kingdom'; 
but  the  Swedes  entered  the  country  with  an  armed  force,  and  the 
prince,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  determined  in  the  Storthing, 
and  the  constitution  received  its  present  form  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1814.  On  the  3lBt  of  July,  1816,  it  was  promulgated  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  Swedish  legis-' 
lature  on  the  6th  of  August. 

The  legislative  body,  or  Storthing,  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
df  the  people :  they  are  not  however  elected  immediately  by  the  people, 
but  by  electors  who  are  chosen  by  the  citizens.  In  the  cities  50  citizens, 
and  in  the  country  100  citizens,  elect  one  elector.  The  electors  unite 
and  choose  the  representatives  either  from  among  themselves  or  other 
persons.  The  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  be  less  than  75 
nor  above  100 :  two-thirds  must  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
country,  and  the  remaining  third  by  those  of  the  cities.  The  king 
or  his  lieutenant  opens  the  Storthing,  immediately  after  which  it 
separates  into  two  bodies,  the  Lagthing  (or  legislative  body)  and  the 
Odelsthing  (assembly  of  landed  proprietors).  The  Lagthing  consists 
of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing  chosen  by  the  whole 
assembly.  The  Storthing  is  empowered  to  abolish  old  and  to  enact 
new  laws,  to  impose  taxes  or  abolish  or  change  them,  to  determine  the 
civil  list  of  the  king  and  the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed  by 
government^  &c.  Every  bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing ;  it  may 
be  proposed  by  a  member  or  by  one  of  the  state  councillors.  When 
the  bill  has  passed,  it  is  brought  into  the  Lagthing,  which  may  adopt 
or  reject  it  When  a  bill  has  passed  the  legislative  bodies  it  is  sent 
to  the  king,  whose  signature  (if  he  affix  it,  for  he  has  the  power  of 
refusal),  gives  it  the  force  of  law.  The  king  must  sign  a  bill  that  passes 
three  successive  Storthings.  The  Storthing  meets  once  in  three  years, 
on  the  let  of  February,  and  the  session  cannot  last  more  than  three 
months.  The  members  are  only  chosen  for  one  Storthing.  The 
order  of  nobility  was  abolished  in  1821,  a  bill  having  passed  in  three 
Storthings  for  the  purpose. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king.  There  is  a  Norwegian 
ministry  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  a  minister,  and 
councillors  of  state.  When  the  king  is  not  in  Norway  the  minister 
and  two  of  the  councillors  are  with  him,  and  the  others,  who  remain 
in  Norway,  govern  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  who 
must  not  be  a  Norwegian,  but  may  be  a  royal  prince,  in  which  case  he 
is  called  viceroy.  All  the  other  members  of  the  ministry  must  be 
Norwegians.  When  the  king  has  informed  the  Norwegian  government 
of  his  intention  to  declare  war  he  assembles  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  councillors  of  state,  explains  to  them  the  motives  which 
compel  him  to  take  such  a  step,  and  asks  their  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  each  member  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  decision  of  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  king. 

The  annual  expenses,  according  to  the  budget  for  1851-54,  are  fixed 
at  3,200,000  crowns  of  five  francs  each.  The  customs  dues  amount 
to  about  2,000,000  crowns  a  year.  The  public  debt  in  1849  amounted 
to  nearly  10,000,000  crovrns.  The  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers 
23,484  men,  including  9160  national  guards.  The  fleet  consists  of  4 
frigates,  4  *oorvette8  (1  propelled  by  a  screw),  1  brig,  5  schooners,  5 
steamers,  and  136  gun-boats. 

(Von  Buch,  TraveU  through  Norway;  Everest,  Journey  to  Norway; 
Laing,  Residence  in  Norway;  Schubert,  Reise  durch  Schweden,  <kc.; 
Forbes,  Norway  and  its  Glaciers.) 

NORWICH,  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  and  capital  of  the  county 


of  Norfolk,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  in 
52"  88'  N.  lat,  1"  17"^  E.  long.,  distant  108  miles  N.E.  from  London 
by  road,  and  126  mUes  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  in  1851  was  68,195  :  it  is  governed  by  16  aldermen 
and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Norwich.  For  Poor-Law  purposes  the  city  of  Norwich  is 
managed  under  a  local  act;  it  contains  43  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
4325  acres. 

Norwich  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Danish  invasions.'  It  appears  to  have  risen  gradually  from  the  decay 
of  Caister,  or  Castor  St.  Edmund's,  now  an  inconsiderable  village  about 
3  miles  S.  from  Norwich.  Caister  was  first  a  British  and  then  a  Bomaa 
town  xmdeif  the  name  of  Yenta  Icenorum.  It  is  thought  by  some  that . 
during  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  site  of  Norwich  was  covered  by 
water,  and  that  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter  islands 
were  formed.  It  is  probable  that  even  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Norman  conquest  what  is  now  the  lower  part  of  the  city  consisted  of 
such  islands.  During  the  existence  of  tne  separate  kingdom  of  the 
East  Anglians  their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a  pro* 
montory  and  is  now  the  Castle  Hill,  a  ro^  fortress ;  and  merchants 
and  fishermen  sought  the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a 
town  which,  from  its  situation  relative  to  their  former  town  (Venta), 
obtained  the  name  of  North-wic,  the  northern  station  or  town. 
Norwich  became  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  and  had  a  mint.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Sweyn, 
in  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by  them.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having  1320 
burgesses  and  25  parish  churches.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  con- 
stableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk,  was  conferred  on 
Roger  Bigod,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the  present  keep  has  been 
ascribed.  In  1094  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Axigles  was  removed  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid 
by  Herbert  Lozinga,  or  Losings,  the  bishop.  Henry  L  granted  the 
citi^ns  a  charter  in  1122,  and  soon  after  this  the  Flemings  began  to 
settle  here,  and  introduced  the  worsted  manufacture.  In  the  time  of 
John,  Roger  Bigod  having  joined  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich 
Castle  was  seized  by  the  king.  In  1267  the  barons  took  and 
plundered  the  place,  and  did  great  damage.  The  city  was  afterwards 
strongly  fortified.  The  walls  were  embattied,  and  12  gates  and  40 
towers  were  constructed  in  them.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Flemings  settled  here  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL,  in  1881,  the  popular  tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the 
whole  country  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  and  the  mob  entering  Norwich, 
and  being  headed  by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer,  committed  great  out- 
rages, imtil  they  retired  to  North  Walsham,  on  the  approach  of  Henry 
Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1403  Henty  IV.  separated 
the  cil^  of  Norwich  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a  county 
of  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  in  1549,  the  city  suffered  from 
the  rebels  under  Ket,  the  tanner  of  Wymondham.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  about  4000  Flemings  settied  at  Norwich,  and  much 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  town  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bombazine  manufacture. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  extends  about  four  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  as  many  from  east  to  west ;  the  town  itself  is  in 
the  north-east  part  of  this  district,  and  extends  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding;  some  of 
them  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing. 
The  houses  are  much  intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  Norwich  has 
been  designated  '  a  city  in  an  orchard.'  The  market-place  is  600  feet 
long  by  340  feet  wide.  There  are  many  good  houses  and  shops;  the 
best  are  in  the  market-place  and  its  vicinity ;  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  are  large  and  handsome  private  residences.  Considerablo 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  town  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
river  Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  side,  and  winds  partiy 
through,  partly  round  the  town,  until  it  leaves  it  on  the  south-east 
side :  it  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges  in  the  town  or  close  to  it 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  castle  and  the 
cathedral  The  site  of  the  castie  is  considerably  elevateti  The  whole 
of  the  works  originally  comprehended  an  area  of  not  less  than  23  acres. 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  still  remain.  In  the  ditch, 
which  is  inclosed  and  planted,  stands  a  newly-erected  shire-hall,  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  bridge  is  150  feet  long,  and  has  one  aroh  of  about 
40  feet  span,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  examples  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  arch  remaining.  There  are  remains  of  two  round 
towers,  part  of  the  original  gateway,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  keep  is  a  substantial  quadrangular  building  110  feet  3  inches 
from  east  to  west,  including  a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the 
principal  entrance ;  from  north  to  south  it  is  92  feet  10  inches ;  its 
height  to  the  battiements  is  69  feet  6  inches.  The  interior  has  been 
so  much  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  jail,  to  whicli 
it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments can  scarcely  be  traced.  The  keep,  the  entrance  tower,  and  the 
eastern  front  have  been  to  some  extent  restored. 

The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  in  1094  by  Bishop  Herbert 
Losinga;  succeeding  biahops  added  to  the  building;  the  spire  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Percy  in  1361.    Losinga  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
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BeoedictuM  aonnsteiy  at  the  Mine  tame  as  those  of  the  ottiiedral ; 
the  monutery,  of  whioh  a  few  traoee  remain,  waa  completed  in  1101. 
The  cathedral  ooiuuis  of  a  nave  with  eide-aisleai  two  traoBepte  without 
aisles  or  coinniTW,  a  choir  occupying  part  of  the  nave  and  the  area 
under  the  tower,  a  ohanoel  with  aide-aislea,  aeveral  chapels,  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  a 
doiater,  nearly  perfect^  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  length 
of  the  building  from  east  to  west  is  407  feet;  the  brsadth  at  the 
transepts  is  178  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side-aisles  is  72 
feet  The  doisteta,  with  the  included  space,  form  a  quadrangle  with 
the  eddes  not  quite  parallel,  but  averaging  about  176  feet  each.  The 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the  weathercock,  Ib  315  feet  The 
plan  ii  almost  wholly  Norman;  the  east  end  has  a  circular  apsidial 
termination,  and  some  of  the  chi^)els  are  circular.  In  various  parts 
(^  the  building  there  is  much  Norman  work  of  excellent  character. 
!nie  architecture  of  the  nave  is  very  bold,  and  the  arobes  of  the  tri- 
forium  are  very  lai|^.  There  are  various  insertions  of  later  styles : 
the  spire  is  of  decorated  English  or  early  perpendicular ;  the  cloisters 
present  a  series  of  work  from  early  decorated  to  perpendicular;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  tbe  west  front  is  of  perpendicular  character. 

On  the  noiih.  aide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal  palace,  a  laige 
and  irregular  edifice,  built  by  different  prelates ;   there  are  in  the 

farden  some  remains  of  the  ancient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  ruins, 
fear  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free  school  (formerly  the 
charoel-house),  oontaining  some  good  ancient  work ;  and  not  far  off 
are  two  ancient  gates^-iSt.  Ethelbert's  Gate,  of  decorated  English 
jharacter,  and  the  Erpingham  Qate^  of  late  perpendicular;  both 
valuable  specimens  of  their  respective  styles. 

There  are  36  parish  churches  in  Norwich.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  specimens  of  ancient  architecture.  Those  of  St.  Bennet, 
St.  Ethelred,  and  St  Julian  have  round  towers ;  these  towers  are 
usually  considered  to  be  of  early  Norman  date,  but  their  original 
openings  have  been  so  disturbed  by  alteration  that  their  p^od  and 
B^le  cannot  be  exactly  asoertained.  St.  Qeoige's,  Tombland,  has  a 
square  tower,  with  pinnacles,  120  feet  high,  whidi  was  rebuilt  in  1445. 
The  church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany  is  of  mixed  character;  part  is 
early  English,  and  part  of  perpendicular  character;  in  the  latter  the 
tracery  mouldings  and  other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St  Andrew, 
St  Geoige  Colegate,  St  Giles,  St  John  Sepulchre,  St  Lawrence, 
St  Michael  at  Plea,  St.  Saviour,  and  St  Stephen  are  all  handsome 
churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  them  with  lofty  and 
elegant  flint  and  stone  towers.  But  the  most  conspicuous  church  is 
that  of  St  Peter  Mancroft  a  large  and  fine  perpendicular  churdi,  with 
a  lofty  tower  and  handsome  windows.  The  nave  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican  or  Black  Friars  is  now 
the  common  hall  of  the  ci^,  <»dled  St  Andrew's  Hall ;  the  ohoir,  long 
used  as  the  Dutch  or  Walloon  church,  with  the  convent  kitchen, 
dormitory,  infirmary,  and  other  parts,  were  lately  used  as  a  workhousa 
St  Giles'  Hospital  (popularly  Uie  Old  Man's  Hospital)  comprehends 
portions  of  the  ancient  church  of  St  Helen's. 

The  total  number  of  places  of  worship  in  Norwich  in  1851  was  80, 
of  which  41  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  10  to  three  sections 
of  Methodisti^  8  to  Baptists^  3  to  Independents,  and  1  each  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Quakers,  SwedenlxHngisos, 
Boman  Oatholics,  Mormons,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  Free  Gram- 
mar school  was  the  first  foundation  of  King  Edward  YL;  it  was 
founded  in  1547.  The  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
about  2001.  a  year ;  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  master  and  a 
second  master,  assisted  by  five  other  teachers.  The  endowment  yields 
in  all  about  8000/.  a  year,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of 
St  Giles'  Hospital  for  old  people.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853 
was  05.  There  are  Nationsl,  BritLsh,  and  Infant  sohools ;  Diocesan, 
Trainings  and  Model  schools;  schools  supported  by  Independents, 
Unitarians,  and  Boman  Catholics ;  and  several  well-endowed  Charity 
■chools.  There  are  several  libraries,  one  of  which,  deaignated  the 
Norwich  Public  Library,  contains  about  20,000  volumes ;  a  museum ; 
a  school  of  design;  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  has  a  valuable  library  of  about 
15,000  volumes,  for  which  a  fine  new  building  has  been  erected. 

The  (Guildhall  is  a  large  old  building,  erected  in  the  15th  or  16th 
C6ntury,'but  since  repaired  and  altered ;  it  includes  courts  for  h<^ding 
the  city  aasioes  and  sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintiqgs  and 
other  articles  of  interest  The  new  dtj  jail  is  a  massive  and  appro* 
priate  building ;  there  is  also  a  bridewell.  The  shire-haU,  in  the  casUe 
ditch,  is  a  bri^  building  in  the  Tudor  s^le  cased  with  cement  The 
new  county  jail,  in  connection  with  the  castle,  is  a  commodious 
building.    There  is  a  cavalry  barracL 

The  most  important  trade  of  the  town  consists  of  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  crapes,  bombaeines,  damasks,  camlets, 
and  imitations  of  the  Irish  and  French  stuffs.  The  manufacture  of 
mousselins  de  laine,  challis,  and  other  light  cotton  fabrics  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  Norwich  industry.  Iron-founding,  agricultural-imple- 
ment  making,  tanning,  dyeing,  brewing,  malting,  coach-making,  and 
boot-  and  shoe-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  several  powerful 
corn-mills.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the 
Saturday  market  is  a  great  market  for  com  and  cattle.  There  sre 
three  yearly  fairs.     The  oom-mafket  ia  held  in  a  large  Grecian  build- 


ing, the  Com  Exnhanga,  96  feet  by  85  feet^  and  27  foet  higli ;  and  the 
cattle-market  is  in  an  open  area  adjacent  to  the  castle.  There  are  also  a 
fish-market,  a  market  for  seeds  and  skins,  and  a  hay-market  Trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  coal,  and  other  heavy  goods  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  river,  chiefly  in  lighters  or  wherries  of  from  15  to  20 
tons  burden.  An  Mitrance  from  the'aea  into  the  navigable  channel  of 
the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lothing,  and  a  ship-canal  from  the  Waveney  to 
the  Tare  or  Wensum,  facilitate  the  approach  of  sea-borne  vessels  of 
small  tonnage.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These 
various  cuts,  with  the  river,  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
10  feet  draught  of  water.  The  harbour,  lock,  and  sluice  at  the  sea- 
entrance  of  this  navigation  are  extensive  works.  The  assiaes  and 
quartereesssions  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  are  held  at  Norwich.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  oity. 

The  benevolent  institutions  and  charities  are  very  numerous.  The 
Norfolk 'and  Norwich  Hospital,  a  laige  buUding  of  red  brick,  erected 
in  1771,  can  receive  above  100  patients.  It  is  partly  suppoited  by  a 
triennial  musioal  festival  in  St  Andrew's  HalL  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum  is  at  Thorpe^  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  the  Bethel  hospital  for  poor 
lunatics,  an  asylum  and  school  for  the  blind,  and  several  hospitaU  or 
alms-houses  for  the  indigent-^t  Giles'  hospital,  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
hospitals,  and  Dooghty's  hospital,  are  the  chief  of  theee.  There  is  a 
savings  bank. 

The  see  of  Norwich  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  diocese 
includes  Norfolk  and  parts  of  Suflblk,  and  comprises  911  benefioes. 
It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich,  Su^lk,  and  Norfolk. 
The  chapter  consiBts  of  the  dean,  3  archdeacons,  4  canons,  14  honorary 
canons,  5  minor  canons,  and  a  chancellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
is  fixed  at  45002.  a  year. 

NOBWICH,  U.  S.    [CoNWiccTicuT.] 

NORWOOD.    [SuRRBY.l 

NOSSA  SENHORA  DE  DESTERBa    [Brazil.] 

NOTLEY,  BLACK.    [Esbkl] 

NOTTINGHAM,  the  county  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  a  county 
in  itself,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Lene,  about  a  mile  N.  from  the  Trent,  in  52*"  57'  N.  h&t,  1**  8' 
W.  long.,  distant  124  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
IS04  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Midland  railways  vift  Rugby. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  57,407.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Nottingham  Poor-Law  Uni<m 
contains  the  three  parishes  of  the  town,  the  area  being  1870  acres. 

Nottingham  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Merciiu  It  was  taken 
by  the  Danes,  to  whom  it  was  oonfirmsid  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred 
and  Guthrum  about  880.  William  the  Conqueror  buUt  a  strong  castle 
here.  In  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  the  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud.  In  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  the  castle  was  an  object  of  contest :  in  those  of 
the  reign  of  John  it  was  held  throughout  by  the  king.  In  1S30 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  fsvourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  seiaed  in 
Nottingham  Castle.  Charlea  L  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  in 
August  1642;  but  the  place  came  next  year  into  the  tuuukof  the 
Parliament,  who  garrisoned  the  castle,  of  which  Colonel  Hutchinson 
(whom  the  'Memoirs'  of  his  lady  have  made  so  well  known)  was 
governor.  During  the  Protectorate  the  castle  was  dismantled ;  and 
after  the  Restoration  the  old  building  waa^  replaced  by  the  present  one, 
which  has  nothing  of  a  castle  but  the  name.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  into  whose  possession  the  proper^  had  come  by  pur- 
chase, and  it  now  belongs  to  the  present  duke.  The  only  later  ocour> 
enoes  of  any  importance  have  been  the  'Luddite'  disturbances  in 
1811-12,  and  the  riot  arising  out  of  the  political  excitement  of  1831 » 
on  which  occasion  the  castle  was  burnt  by  the  rioters. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  slope  which  commands  an  eKtensiva  view  of 
the  Ysle  of  Trent  The  streets  in  the  central  and  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  several  spacious  stveets  of  good 
modem  hoiUM  have  been  built  The  market-plaoe  covers  an  area  of 
about  54  Acres,  and  is  surroimded  with  lofty  buildings,  imder  the  first 
floor  of  which  a  piaaza  is  formed.  A  handsome  line  of  street^ 
called  Albertetree^  Isads  from  the  market-plaoe  to  the  railway 
station.  *A  large  arsa,  hitherto  held  as  common  ground,  has  been 
inclosed  for  building  purposes.  About  18  acres  have  been  formed  into 
an  arboretum,  and  laid  out  and  planted  in  an  ornamental  manner ;  the 
margin  of  the  ground  is  to  be  occupied  bv  terraoes  of  handaome 
houses.    The  arboretum  was  opened  May  11th  1852. 

There  are  several  bridges  in  the  town  over  the  arms  of  the  Lena 
or  over  the  Nottingham  Qtnal ;  and  about  a  mile  S.  from  the  town  ia 
Trent  Bridge,  of  19  arches,  over  the  Trent,  a  very  ancient  structure. 
Connected  with  this  bridge  are  a  causeway  over  the  meadows  and  an 
embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town  in  the  time  of 
floods.  There  are  also  railway  bridges  over  the  Trent,  and  a  fine  road 
bridge  over  the  railway,  and  some  M^acent  meadow  land.  The  Trent 
is  here  about  200  feet  wide.  The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  very 
pleasant.  Several  caverns,  or  rooms,  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  which 
Nottingham  stands^  have  been  converted  into  oeUars  and  stora-iooziis. 
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Among  the  principal  baikKnga  mn  %h»  New  Bxehange,  «l  %h»  eaal 
end  of  tixe  msrket-plaee,  a  briok  building  enoted  earl  j  In  the  last 
century,  and  repaired  in  1814.  The  lower  part  ia  appropriated  to' 
ahope,  behind  which  are  the  shambiea;  the  upper  part  eontafais  a  suite 
of  noble  rooms  for  the  transaetiott  of  public  business  or  for  assemblies^ 
The  County-Hall,  rebuilt  in  1770,  is  a  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  with  two  convenient  courts  and  apartments  for  the  judges, 
jury,  ko.  The  Town-Hall  is  a  spaeioiis  edifice,  of  which  the  towB-jaU 
forms  the  ground-floor.  The  House  of  Correction  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  a  convent  of  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  There 
are  a  new  post-office;  a  small  theatre;  a  grand-stand  on  the  race* 
course,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  extensive  cavalry  bairaoks 
in  the  castle  park ;  and  a  building  erected  as  a  riding-house  for  the 
yeomanry,  and  now  used  as  a  circus  or  for  other  public  amusements. 

St.  Mai^B  church,  a  commodious  edifice^  stands  on  high  grouad  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  cruciform  church,  with  a 
fine  tower  at  the  intersection  at  the  nave  and  transepts,  rising  two 
stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  crowned  with  battlements  and 
eight  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  number  of  pkcee  of  worship  in 
Nottingham  in  1851  was  87,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  7  to  Methodists,  7  to  Baptists,  5  to  Independents,  2  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Moravians^  Swedenborgians, 
Irvingites,  Unitarians,  Jews,  and  Mormons.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  in  all  was  11,484.  The  Roman  Ostholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
stone  building  in  the  early  English  style,  erected  in  1841 ;  it  has  a 
tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  164  feet  high.  The  Free  Qrammar 
school,  founded  in  1513,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
about  10002.  a  yefir,  had  98  schc^ars  in  1851.  There  are  several 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  schools  supportsd  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Unitarians,  a  government  school  of  design,  a  Blue-Coat 
school,  a  Charity  school  for  boys,  a  wobool  of  industry  for  girls,  several 
fibraries,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  natural  history  society  with  a 
museum,  and  a  savings  bank.  Tlumtree  Hospital  for  poor  and  aged 
widows,  ColUns's  Hospital  for  24  aged  widowers  or  widows^  Lambley 
Hospital  for  decayed  burgesses  or  their  widows,  with  several  other 
hospitals  or  alms-hooses,  sre  among  the  charitable  foundations  of  the 
town.  The  general  hospital  on  Standard  Hill,  and  the  county  lunatic 
asylum,  are  spacious  buildingsi  There  are  also  a  general  dispensary, 
the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  poblio  hatha  and  wash- 
houses. 

The  principsil  manulMstures  carried  on  at  Nottingham  are  those  of 
bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  nlk  hosiery.  There  are  several  mills 
for  spinning  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  and  for  throwing  silk,  and  much 
ootton-yam  is  obtained  from  the  mills  of  Derbyshire.  The  machines 
Cor  making  bobbin-net  and  lace,  which  are  very  expensive,  are  let  out 
at  a  weekly  rent  to  the  workmen  by  capitalists,  who  invest  a  consider- 
able sum  in  this  kind  of  property.  Steam-power  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  this  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  faet<»i6a  has 
been  increased,  both  in  the  lace  and  the  hosiery  departments.  There 
are  several  dye-houses ;  also  white-lead  works  and  an  iron-foundry. 
Wire-drawing,  pin-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  fenders  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  several  breweries  and  malt- 
houses.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  com, 
cattle,  and  general  provisions;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  midland  counties.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs  for 
cattle,  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  fairs,  distinguished  as  '  goose 
fair,'  a  considerable  number  of  geese  are  sold.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  much  promoted  by  its  proximity  to  the  Trent^  which  is  navigable, 
and  the  communication  thus  aflbrded  with  the  various  canals  connected 
with  that  river.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes  close  to  the  town,  and 
joins  the  Trent  at  Trent  Bridge,  a  mile  distant     The  assizes  and 

aaarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here;  also  quarter-sessions  for 
le  borough,  and  a  county  court 

NOTTINQHAMSHIRK,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  boimded 
N.E.  aud  £.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Leicestershire,  W.  by  Derbyshire, 
N.W.  and  N.  by  Torkahire.  It  lies  between  52**  47'  and  58*"  SO" 
N.  lat,  0*  40'  and  1*  20'  W.  long.  Ito  greatest  length  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  to  the 
right  bank  Cft  the  Soar  on  the  Leicestershire  border,  is  51  miles ;  the 
avemge  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  20  miles.  The  area  is 
822  square  mUes,  or  526,076  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  249,910;  in  1851  it  was  270,427. 

Surface  and  Geology. — The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating, 
except  in  the  Vale  of  Trent  and  the  Vale  of  Belvoir ;  but  there  are  no 
very  high  hills.  The  northern  boundary  runs  through  the  marshes 
that  surround  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Beacon  Hill  rises  to  the  east  of 
Newark ;  and  a  ridge  of  upland  skirts  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Trentj  at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newark  to  Nottingham.  The  eastern  side  of  this 
ridge  has  a  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  Yale  of  Belvoir,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Devon  and  its  tributary  the  Smita 

Quite  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  nnd  inclosed  by  the  Soar  and 
one  of  its  feeders,  the  Trent,  the  Grantham  Canal,  the  Smite,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  Leicestershire  border,  are  the  Wolds,  a  region  of 
upland  moors  and  pastures,  furrowed  by  many  picturesque  and  fertile 
dales.  To  the  south  of  the  Fareham  Brook  lie  the  Leake  Hills,  the 
highest  part  of  the  Wolds. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Trent  the  ground  rises  gradually  towards 


th»  Idle  la  the  north-west  and  the  Brewash  in  the  tooth-wsst  Th« 
western  slope  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  vsUey  of  the  Idle,  and  hideed 
of  the  hills  generally  in  tht<  county,  is  steeper  thasi  the  eastern.  West 
of  the  Idle  the  gromsd  rises  again,  but  it  is  intersected  by  the  vallm 
through  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Idle  flow.  Near  the  head  of  the 
Maun,  one  of  these  tributaries,  are  the  high  lands  of  Sherwood  Fonet^ 
traditionally  known  as  the  principal  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  Suttoii- 
in-Asbfield  Hill,  near  Mansfteld,  is  about  600  feet  high. 

The  strata  which  oocupy  tlM  surfiice  of  tiiis  county  succeed  eaeh 
other  in  order  from  east  to  wsst  The  eastern  and  southern  districts 
of  the  county,  including  the  Wold  HiUs,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valleys  of  th«  Smite  ai^  the  Deven,  are  dkiefly  occupied  by  the  IIml 
The^Vale  of  Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  new  red-sandstone.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  these  formations  sink  beneath  the  fens  surrounding  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  in  whiph  isle  they  emerge  again.  Among  the  beds  of  this 
formation  is  a  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  be  earily  excavated,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nottingham  there  are  many  eavems  of  artificial  fbnnation, 
some  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  Qypsum  oeours  plentifully  in  this 
fermatioB,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  newer  magneaian  or 
conglomerate  limestone  nnderiies  the  red-saadstone  ;  but  in  some 
parts  these  formations  are  separated  by  beds  of  quartaose  gravel, 
extending  to  the  depth  of  ftom  600  to  900  feet,  and  ofken  consoUdated 
into  a  soft  puddiug-sUme,  of  whidi  the  Castle  HiU  at  Nottingham  Is  a 
specimen.  This  grav^  ia  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout  Sherwood 
Forest 

The  magnesian  limeetooe  ocenpies  •  tract  varying  from  fbur  to 
sevm  miles  wide  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  MansMd  to  Nottingham.  Weet  of  the  magnesian  lime* 
stone  occurs  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-field,  of  which  a  small  part 
is  in  this  county.  There  are  numerous  ooal-pita  in  the  county,  which 
yield  abundance  of  coaL  The  seams  of  ooal  varr  from  one  or  two  to 
five  or  six  feet  in  thicknesa.  The  quality  of  the  coal  ia  good,  but 
rather  inferior  to  that  of  Neweastla  Blue  limestone  approaching  to 
marble  in  texture^  a  good  bluiih  stone^  and  a  reddish  stone  sufficiently 
hard  for  building,  and  limestone  for  burning^  are  quarried  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Coane  paving^itone  ia  quarried  at  Linby,  a  few 
milee  south  of  Mansfield. 

Sydroffraphft  CommumeaUent,  ke. — The  whole  county  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Trent  [Tbsnt  and  Humbeb],  which  river  first  touohea 
the  sonth-wost  border  of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the  Soar,  flowa 
along  the  border  about  3  miles  to  tho  junction  of  the  Erewash,  and 
then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it  25  miles  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Newark,  below  which  it  tunis  to 
the  north,  and  flowine  first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the 
county  25  miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough,  finally  quits  the 
county  and  flows  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  to  the 
Humber.  It  is  a  broad  river,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and 
navigable  throughout  the  county  for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Gains* 
borough,  on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  for  sea-borne  vessels  of  200  tons. 
The  Maun  rises  near  the  viilsge  of  Hardwick,  to  the  south  of  Mans* 
field,  and  flows  north-east  12  miles  past  Mansfield  and  through 
Clipstone  PArk,  to  OUerton,  where  it  receives  the  Rainworth,  which 
rises  in  Sherwood  Forest  From  OUerton  the  Maun  fiows  4  miles 
north  by  east^  till  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Meden,  then 
flows  north-east  4  miles  to  West  Drayton,  where  it  receives  on  the  left 
bank  the  Poulter,  forming  by  the  junction  the  river  Idle.  From  West 
Drajton  the  Idle  flows  northward  in  a  winding  course  of  18  miles  to 
Bawtry,  receiving  on  the  left  bank,  juat  above  that  town,  the  Ryton, 
and  flows  eastwa^  2  miles  to  the  border  of  Lincolnshire,  and  7  milea 
more  along  the  border,  or  just  within  it^  into  the  Trent  at  West 
Stockwith.  The  Idle  is  navigable  from  East  Retford,  12  miles  above 
Bawtry.    None  of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Soar  has  about  8  miles  of  its  course,  navigable  throughout^  on 
the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire.  The  Erewash  rises  in 
the  county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  and  flovra  south-west  to 
the  border,  and  south-south-east  along  the  border  of  this  county  and 
Derbyshire  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent  The  Lene  rises  near  the 
grounds  of  Newstead  Abbey,  5  mUes  south  of  Mansfield,  and  fiowa 
southward  into  the  Trent  near  Nottingham.  The  Dover  Beck  rises 
in  Sherwood  Forest^  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Rainworth,  and 
flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent,  to  the  east  of  Thurgarton. 
The  Devon  rises  in  Leicestershire^  and  flows  northward  into  the 
Trent,  through  the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  Of  its  whole  course  of  more 
than  20  miles,  8  or  9  miles  belong  to  this  county.  Its  tributary,  the 
Smite,  18  miles  long,  belongs  chiefly  to  this  county.  The  tongue  of 
land  at  the  junction  of  the  Deven  and  the  Trent  is  insulated  by  a 
navigable  channel  communicating  between  these  two  rivers. 

By  means  of  the  Trent  and  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  con- 
nected with  it,  Nottinghamshire  has  water  oommunioation  with  almost 
aU  the  prindpal  towns  in  England.  The  Grantham  Canal  crosses  the 
south  of  the  county,  and  ooimeots  the  Witham  at  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, witti  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham.  There  is  a  branch  from  the 
Grantham  Canal  to  Bingham,  in  this  county.  From  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county,  at  a  point  nearly  esst  of  Bast  Retford,  the 
Fosse  Dyke  Caual  joins  the  Trent  again  with  the  Witham,  and  so 
with  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  the  Wash.  The  Chesterfield  Canal 
crosses  the  north  of  the  county,  leaTiog  the  Trent  near  Stockwith, 
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and  passing  through  East  Betfoid  and  Worksop,  whence  it  runs  first 
north-west  into  an  angle  of  Yorkshire,  and  then  south-west  into  Derby- 
shire, where  it  terminates  at  Chesterfield.  The  Erewash  Canal  leaves 
the  Trent  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Soar,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of 
the  Erewash,  partly  in  this  county,  to  Ijangley  Bridge,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Cromford  CanaL  From  Langley  Bridge  the  Nottingham 
Canal  runs  direct,  but  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to  the  Trent,  fouth 
of  Nottingham.  A  cut  which  leaves  this  canal  at  Nottingham  joins 
the  Trent,  i  miles  higher  up.  The  Humber,  into  which  the  Trent 
runs,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  which  joins  the  Trent  in 
Derbyshire,  just  without  the  south-western  boundary  of  this  county, 
open  to  Nottinghamshire  the  whole  system  of  the  internal  navigation 
of  England. 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  those  through  Newark,  GUerton,  and 
Worksop,  into  Yorkshire;  the  branch  road  from  Newark,  through 
Tuxford,  East  Betf ord,  and  Bawtry ;  and  the  road  through  Nottingham 
and  Mansfield  into  Derbyshire. 

The  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties railway  has  30  miles  of  its  length  in  this  county,  which  it  enters 
near  the  Long  Eaton  junction ;  it  passes  through  Nottingham  and 
Newark.  A  branch  from  this  line  leaves  the  Carlton  station  3  miles 
east  from  Nottingham,  and  runs  eastward  across  the  county,  through 
Bingham  to  Qrantham.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
railway  traverses  the  north  of  the  county,  passing  through  Wo^op 
and  East  Retford,  and  on  to  Gainsborough  and  Great  Grimsl:^^,  in 
Lincolnshire;  from  East  Retford  a  branch  from  this  line  runs  through 
Cottam  and  Tooksey  to  Lincoln.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  railway  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Soar  from  Leicester, 
entering  ^he  county  a  littie  north  of  Loughborough,  and  joining  the 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  at  the  Long  Eaton  junction. 
From  Nottingham  a  railway  runs  north  to  Mansfield,  whence  the 
Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  runs  to  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton 
Mills,  near  Alfireton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  the  Codnor  Park 
iron-works.  It  is  joined  by  the  Erewash  Valley  line,  which  runs  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  to  the  greater  lines  just  mentioned 
at  the  Long  Eaton  junction.  The  Great  Northern  railway  from 
London  to  York  crosses  this  county,  coming  from  Grantham,  through 
Newark  and  East  Retford,  and  passing  through  Bawtry  northwards. 
Another  line,  intended  to  join  the  North  Midland,  has  been  constructed 
from  Newark  to  Southwell 

Ctimatef  AgricvUure,  dC-c. — The  climate  of  this  county  is  dry  and 
healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  lands  the  harvest  is  as  early  as  in 
many  counties  more  to  the  south.  The  high  hills  of  Derbyshire 
intercept  the  westerly  winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their 
moisture  before  they  reach  Nottinghamshire;  thelieaviest  rains  are 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east^ 

The  county  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  with  respect  to  soil 
In  the  first,  sand  and  gravel  prevail  This  extends  along  the  Vale  of 
Trent  to  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  and  to  the  north  of  Nottingham 
along  the  ancient  forest-land  and  border,  in  a  strip  of  land  about  80 
miles  long  and  from  7  to  10  miles  broad.  The  next  is  the  clay,  which 
lies  between  the  Trent  land  and  the  last-mentioned  strip,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  towards  Leicestershire.  The 
third  district  is  that  where  limestone  and  coal  are  found.  This  lies 
parUy  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  partiy  on  the  south-east 
towards  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 

This  county,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  once  forest-land,  con- 
tains many  fine  parks  and  seats.  The  principal  parka  are  those  of 
Clumber,  Thoresby,  Worksop,  and  Welbeck  Abbey,  south  of  the  town 
of  Workisop ;  those  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  Ann^ey,  south  of  Mans- 
field; and  Wollaston  Hall,  west  of  NottinghanL  There  are  many 
fertile  spots ;  but  the  land  is  in  general  not  above  mediocrity,  and 
some  of  it  is  very  poor.  The  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
tenants  are  mostly  at  will.  Improvements  in  agriculture  are  very 
generally  followed.  Turnips  are  cultivated  to  a  great,  extent;  other 
crops  are  wheat,  beans,  peas,  oats,  potatoes,  &a  Along  the  river 
Trent  are  some  good  meadows  and  pastures,  in  which  bullocks 
are  gitused  to  advantage.  The  breeds  which  are  preferred  are  the 
Hereford  and  the  short-horn  for  the  best  pastures,  and  the  small 
Scots  for  inferior.  There  are  not  many  dairies,  although  some  good 
cheese  is  made.  The  dairies  are  chiefly  along  the  Soar.  The  sheep 
are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed.  There  are  many  hop  plantations 
in  the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  Nottingham,  and 
other  towns  there  are  excellent  market  gardens,  the  sandy  soil  being 
very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There  are 
some  good  orchards  on  the  heavier  soils. 

The  remains  of  the  old  forest-trees  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  parks, 
where  they  have  been  preserved  as  ornaments.  A  better  system  of 
forest  management  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  consider- 
able attention  is  now  paid  to  the  growth  of  navy  timber.  Many  new 
woods  and  plantations  have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  forests 
which  have  been  granted  to  individuals  or  allotted  on  inclosures.  Very 
extensive  woods  have  been  planted  on  the  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
Newcastie  and  Portland. 

Divitums,  Tovmi,  Ac. — Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into  six  wapen- 
takes— Bassetlaw,  north;  Bingham,  south-east;  Broxtow,  west; 
Newark,  east;  Rushcliffe,  south;  and  Thurgaiton,  central  Each 
wapentake  consists  of  a  north  and  south  division,  with  the  exception 


of  Bassetlaw  and  Thurgarton,  which  have  each  three  divisions.  Besides 
the  divisions  just  enumerated,  there  is  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham. 

The  county  town  of  NormroHAM;  the  boroughs  of  Newabk  and 
East  RffrroBD;  and  the  market-towns  of  Bingham,  Mansfield, 
Southwell,  and  Worksop,  are  noticed  imder  their  respective  heads. 
The  only  other  market-towns  in  the  county  are  Ollerton  and  Tuxford. 

OUerton,  19  miles  N.  by  K  from  Nottingham,  population  of  the 
township  987,  is  situated  on  the  Maun,  and  luis  a  neat  modem  gothic 
chapel,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  National  and  a  Free 
school  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  there  is  a  hop-market  every 
Tuesday  in  September,  and  a  yearly  cattle  and  sheep  fair  is  held.  The 
village  of  Edwinatow,  which  is  on  the  Maun,  above  Ollerton,  is  extremely 
rural  The  parish  church  of  Edwinstow,  a  venerable  gothic  building, 
with  a  lofty  spire,  has  been  renewed  and  in  part  restored.  At  Clipstone, 
in  the  parish,  are  some  ruins  of  a  palace  of  King  John. 

Tua^wd,  about  28  mUes  N.N.E.  from,  Nottingham :  population  of 
the  parish,  1211.  The  town  was  rebuilt  after  a  great  An  in  1702. 
The  ohurdi,  which  exhibits  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of  architecture, 
was  repaired  in  1814.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  a  Free  school,  and  an  Infant  school  The  market  is  held 
on  Monday ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  for'  live-stock,  the 
other  for  hops. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  population 
of  the  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Arnold^  population  4704,  is  4  miles  N.  from  Nottingham,  on  the 
road  to  Mansneld.  The  village  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  frame-work  knitters.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
an  old  building,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  an  Infant  school 
Barford,  population  10,093,  is  situated  about  24  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Nottingham,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lene.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a 
commodious  structure  with  a  handsome  tower,  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  National  schools.  The  chief  occupations  are  frame-work  knitting, 
lace-makmg,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  Beeston,  population 
3010,  is  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  Nottingham.  The  hosiery,  silk,  and 
lace  manufactures  are  the  principal  occupations.  There  is  a  canal  from 
the  river  Trent  at  Beeston  to  Nottingham.  There  are  here  a  parish 
church,  opened  in  1844,  of  which  the  sittings  are  all  free;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  National  and 
Infant  schools;  and  a  library.     Blidworth,  population  1376,  about 

6  miles  S.E.  from  Mansfield,  occupies  high  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish  church,  of  Norman  date,  was 
repaired  in  1839.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.      Bly'th,  population  3982,  about 

7  mUes  N.W.  from  East  Retford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ryton,  had  once  a  market,  which  was  removed  to  Bawtry,  4  miles 
from  Blyth,  when  the  Great  Northern  mail-road  was  opened.  The 
church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site,  is  an  embattled  structure, 
partiy  of  Norman  date.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  school  CatUe-faira  are  held 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  on  October  29th.  Bridgeford-on-the-ffiU,  or 
Boat  Bridgtfordf  population  1155,  about  10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Notting- 
ham, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  has  a  commodious  church,  rebuilt 
about  1780;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists;  and 
National  schools.  Here  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Margidu- 
num.  Malting  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  Qypsum  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantity.  BtUwell,  population  3780,  about  4  miles 
N.W.  from  Nottingham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lene,  has  an  ancient 
church  with  a  tower,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  and  a  Grammar  school  Frame-work  knitting  and  lace- 
making  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Malting  and  lime-burning 
are  carried  .on.  Cidverton,  population  1427,  about  7  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Nottingham,  is  situated  on  the  Dover  Beck.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  a  Free  school  Frame-work  knitting  is  the  chief  occupation. 
The  Rev.  William  Lea,  inventor  of  the  stocking-frame,  was  a  native 
of  Calverton.  CarUon,  population  of  the  township  2329,  about 
3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Nottingham,  has  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  an  Infant  school  The 
manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  affords  employment.  Malting  and 
brick-making  are  carried  on.  Fam^field,  population  1149,  about  14 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  neat  and  respectable  appear- 
ance. The  palish  church  is  a  plain  stone  building.  There  are  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  school  sup- 
ported by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  An  annual  feast  and  a  fair, 
chiefly  for  forestpsheep,  are  held  at  Michaelmas.  Brick-making,  rope- 
making,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  Gotham^  population  792,  is 
situat^  among  the  Leake  Hills,  near  the  border  of  the  county.  The 
church  is  a  good  stone  edifice  with  a  square  tower.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and 
Infant  schools  supported  by  Earl  Howe,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
€h'unby,  population  515,  near  the  Leicestershire  border,  4^  miles  S.E. 
from  Bingham,  gives  the  titie  of  Marquis  to  the  Rutland  family.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  and  commodious  structure  with  a  square  tower ; 
there  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  Endowed  school  Qrecuey^ 
population  5284y  is  7  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham.    The  church  is 
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hAndBome  and  apadoos,  with  a  lofty  embattied  tower.  The  xnhabitanta 
are  chiefly  employed  in  ^e  manufacture  of  hosiery,  lace,  and  lace 
machinery.    The  Nottingham  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  there 
are  sevend  coal-wharfs  on  its  line.     ffuckncUl  Torhard,  population 
2970,  about  7  miles  N.N.W.  &om  Nottingham,  is  situated  on  a  feeder 
of  the  Lene.    Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan.  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists.    The 
population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  frame-work  knitting.    Brick-making 
«nd  time-buming  are  carried  on.    KimberUy,  population  of  the  eode- 
nastical  district  2892,  about  6  mUes  N.W.  from  Nottingham,  has  a 
ehureh,  a  chapel   of   ease^    chapels   for   Wesleyan    and   PrimitiYe 
Methodists,  and  an  Infant  school     In  the  neighbourhood  are  an 
extensiTo  corn-mill,  collieries,  and  a  brewery.     KirJcby,  population 
236S,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Mansfield,  has  a  parish  church,  ohapeU 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Free  school.     The  rivers 
Erewash,  Lene,  and  Maun  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiricby. 
There  are  several  collieries,  connected  with  which  is  the  Mansfield 
«nd  Buxton  tramway.    Frame-work  knitting  is  the  chief  occupation. 
JScut  Leake,  population  1148,  about  9  mUes  S.W.  from  Nottingham, 
has  an  ancient  church,  chapels  for  Methodists  and  Baptists^  and  an 
Endowed  school    The  ioJliabitants  are  diiefly  stockixigers.     Three 
statute  fairs  for  hiring  servants  are  held  in  the  year.    LeiUon,  popu- 
lation $589,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  handsome 
g^othio  church,  built  of  stone  in  1842 ;  chapels  for  Wesleysn  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists ;  and  National  and  Infant  schools.    Laco- 
fsetories,  «hemical-works,  tauineries,  agricultural-implement  works,  and 
vnackine-  and  starch-works  employ  many  of  the  population.     Two 
cattle-fairs  are  held,  on  Whit-Wednesday  and  November  11th.     A 
pciery  of  Cluniao  monks  formerly  existed  here.    Mansfield  Wood/touse, 
|>opulation  1972,  nearly  2  miles  N.  from  Mansfield,  is  a  neat  village, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  western  border  of  the  county.      The 
church,  an  early  English  edifice,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  an 
octagonal  spire.      There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and    Independents,    a  Blue-Coat   school,    and  National 
schools.    Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.    Frame- 
work knitting  is  the  chief  employment    Malting  and  lime-burning 
are  carried  on.      MUteHong  population  1743,  in  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chesterfield  Canal, 
9  miles  E.  by  N.  firom  Bawtry.    The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  part  in 
1848,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire.     The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  an  Endowed  Free 
Bcbooi.    Malting  is  carried  on.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle 
smd  pigs.    Baddiffe^  or  Radcliffe-<m-Trent,  population  1273,  is  about 
<  miles  K  from  Nottingham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trent. 
The  parish  church,  an  old  edifice,  underwent  thorough  repair  in  1829. 
Tliere  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  Free  school    On 
the  Trent  is  a  wharf  for  l^TK^ing  goods,  and  there  is  a  good  carrying- 
trade  on  the  river.  Malting  is  extensively  carried  on.   Several  families 
are  employed  in  making  skeen  baakets.    Badfordy  population  12,687, 
about  a  niile  W.  by  N.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  parish  church,  rebuilt 
in  1812;  a  church  for  New  Radfoi^  district;  chapels  for  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists; 
and  National  schools.    Lace-making  and  the  stocking  manufacture  are 
the  chief  occupations.    There  are  several  breweries,  machine-making 
establishments,  iron-foundries,  and  corn-mills.    Sneinttm,  population 
8440,  a  suburb  of  Nottingham,  on  the  east  side,  contains  many  good 
houses,  the  residences  of  merchants  and  others  connected  with  Notting- 
ham.   It  has  a  recently-erected  cruciform  church,  in  the  early  English 
style,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools.    The 
occupations  generally  are  similar  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
NornKGHAiL    Brick-fields,  Roman-cement  works,  and  chemical-works 
are  in  the  vicinity.  Stapleford,  population  1968,  on  the  western  border 
of  the  county,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Nottingham;  the  Erawash  River 
forms  here  the  boundary.     The  Nottingham  Canal  passes  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  village.    Besides  the  church,  which  has  a  tower 
surmounted  with  a  spire,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists ;  Natiomd  and  Infant  schools,  built  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Lady  Warren;   and  a  library.      Lace-making,  particularly  the 
making  of  tatting  lace,  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.    At  Staple- 
ford  are  some  primeval  remains.    SuUon-in-Aif^/ield,  population  7692, 
about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Mansfield,  is  situated  on  an  eminence.    The 
church  is  a  fine  gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  octagonal 
spire.     The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  school.   The 
population  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-hosiery, 
lace,  and  lace  machinery.    There  is  a  pottery  for  coarse  red  ware.    A 
customary  market  for  provisions  is  held  weekly,  on  Saturday.    Several 
fairs  and  an  annual  feast  are  held  in  the  village.    Suttonr^upor^TrerU, 
population  1262,  about  8  miles  N.  firom  Newark,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trent,  has  a  handsome  gothio  church;   chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents;    National    schools  partly 
endowed;  and  a  Wesleyan  schooL    Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  several  corn-mills,  a  seed  and  bone-crushing  mill,  and  patent  oil- 
cflike  works.     Suiton  Bonnington,  population  1220,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  firom  Nottingham,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Soar,  which 
here  separates  the  county  from  Leicestershire,  has  a  neat  church  with 
a  lof^  spire,  and  another  church  of  small  size,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Frimitive  Methodirta  and  Baptists,  a  National  and  an  Endowed 
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BohooL  Frame-work  knitting  is  the  principal  occupation.  Wartop, 
population  1398,  about  4}  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Majisfield,  formerly 
had  a  market.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held.  Rope-making  and  malting 
are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent^  There  are  some  corn-mills.  The 
church  is  ancient;  there  are  chApels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
BsupioBtB,  and  a  Parochial  school. 

BecleriasHcal  avd  Legal  Divisions,  Ae, — The  county  forms  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Nottingham ;  it  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  but  now  forms  part  of  the  see  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the  midland 
circuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Nottingham;  quarter-sessions  at  Not- 
tingham, Newark,  and  East  Retford ;  county  courts  at  Bingham,  East 
Retford,  Mansfield,  Newark,  Nottingham,  and  Worksop.  The  county 
jail  is  at  Nottingham ;  the  county  house  of  correction  at  Southwell. 
The  county  returns  four  members  to  Parliament;  two  for  the  northern 
and  two  for  the  southern  division.  Nottingham  and  Newark  return 
two  members  each. 

History,  Antiquities^  tbe. — In  the  division  of  Britain  by  the  Romans 
this  county  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  CaQsariensis.  The 
Roman  stations  Ad  Pontem,  Margidunum,  and  Verometum,  were  in 
the  county.  Of  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  these  stations  there 
are  several  traces.  The  Fosse  Way  may  be  traced  from  Verometum 
for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newark.  Many  Roman  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  Mansfield 
Woodhouse,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Nottinghamshire  was  possessed 
at  first  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  When  the  Mercians  became 
independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  (a.d.  626),  this  county 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  their  dominion :  it  was  divided 
between  the  northern  and  southern  Mercians,  who  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Trent.  When  the  Danes,  under  the  sons  of 
Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  England,  they  passed  the  winter  (867-868) 
at  Nottingham,  which  they  had  taken,  and  which  became  a  Danish 
burgh.  By  the  treaty  with  Alfred  (878  or  880)  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  Mercia  which  was  north-east  of  Watling-street, 
including  Nottinghamshire.  After  the  Conquest^  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  togeuier  with  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  was  bestowed  by 
the  Conqueror  on  his  natural  son«  William  PevereL  The  principal 
events  that  took  place  in  the  county  from  the  Conquest  to  the  great 
civil  war  were — ^the  capture  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  town  by  the 
troops  of  the  empress  Maud ;  the  death  of  king  John  at  Newark, 
October  17th,  1216 ;  Uie  arrest  of  Mortimer  in  Nottingham  Castle  by 
Edward  III. ;  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Lambert  Simnel  in  1487 
by  tiie  royal  army  imder  Henry  YII.  at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trent,  4  nules  S.  W.  from  Newark. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham  with  great  ceremony  (1642).  Shortly  after  this  Not- 
tingham came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  continued  so  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Newark,  which  was  held  by  a  body  of  Royalists 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Henderson,  was  besieged  (1644)  by  a 
body  of  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  but  was  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  drove 
part  of  the  besieging  forces  over  the  Trent,  and  compelled  another 
portion  to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  the 
winter  of  1644-45  it  was  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. In  May  1646  the  king  surrendered  himself  at  Southwell 
to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Scotch  troops  then  besieging  Newark.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  Newark  was  ddivered  up  by  his  orders. 

Of  architectural  antiquities  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat  bare,  and 
its  ecdeeiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  such  as 
St.  Mary's  church  at  Nottingham  and  Southwell  Collegiate  church 
[Nottingham  ;  Southwell],  by  no  means  remarkable  for  splendour. 
Balderton,  Hovringham,  and  Mansfield  churches  have  some  Norman 
portions;  Newark  church  has  some  slight  Norman  remains;  the 
churches  of  Bingham,  Coddington,  Hawton  near  Newark,  and  Upton 
St.  Peter  near  Southwell,  have  considerable  portions  of  early  English : 
Hawton  is  especially  worthy  of  examination.  Of  the  monastic  ruins 
the  most  beautiful  is  Newstead  Abbey,  founded  for  Augustinian  canons 
by  Henry  IL  about  1170.  The  chief  part  of  the  abbey  buildings  were 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly 
beautifxil  specimen  of  early  English.  Of  Rufford  Abbey,  near  Ollerton, 
there  are  some  remains  incorporated  in  a  large  mansion  of  later  date, 
which  retains  the  original  designation.  It  was  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  lincohi,  in  1148.  Of  Welbeck  Abbey 
some  slight  remains  are  incorporated  in  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Part  of  the  cloisters,  and  some  other  portions  of  Mattersey 
Gilbertine  Priory,  near  the  Idle,  yet  remain.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  Thurgarton  Priory  for  Austin  canons.  At  Newaric  is  an 
ancient  casUe. 

Statistics:  Beligious  Worthip  and  BdtKation»-^Xeoording  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
the  county  680  places  of  worship,  of  which  273  belonged  to  6  sections 
of  Methodists,  248  to  the  EaUblished  Church,  54  to  Baptists,  21  to 
Independents,  11  to  Mormons,  5  to  Roman  Catholics,  8  to  Quakersi  2 
to  Unitarians,  and  1  each  to  Irvingites,  Swedenborgiana,  and  Jews. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  151,742.  There  were  42S 
Sunday  schools  with  48,988  scholars ;  of  these,  183  schools  with  17|785 
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tohoUm  wert  luider  the  superintendtnoe  of  the  Eitabliahed  Clmrehi 
Of  day  sohooU  thtre  were  7S9>  of  whioh  281  were  pablio  schooU  with 
18,286  Boholara,  and  508  were  private  eohoola  with  12,892  soholare. 
Of  oTening  Mhoola  for  adults  there  were  82,  with  983  aoholars.  The 
number  of  literary  and  Boientific  institutions  was  10,  with  1955  mem- 
bers, and  29,785  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Savinfft  Banks, — In  1858  the  county  possessed  6  savings  banks,  at 
East  Retford,  Mansfield,  Kewark-upon-Trent,  Nottingham,  Southwell, 
and  Worksopw  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  iToyember 
20th  1853  was  517,624;.  12«.  Id. 

NOUVION-EN-THlfiRACHE.    [Ajbkb.] 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  British  colony  in  North  America,  situated  between 
48**  20'  and  46*  N.  lat,  61"  and  66'  20'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  whioh  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ; 
E.  by  Cape  Breton  and  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic ;  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  New  Brunswick.  It  forms  a  peninsula  connected 
with  the  continent  by  Chignecto  Isthmus,  a  neck  of  land  about  10 
miles  broad  at  the  south-east  point  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Cape  Canso  on  the  east  to  Cape  St  Mary  on  the  west  is 
280  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  100  miles.  The  area  is 
15,607  souare  miles.  The  population  in  1817  was  84,913 ;  in  1827 
it  was  123,848;  in  1851,  excluding  that  of  Cape  Breton,  it  WM 
248,587, 

CoatPUne  and  Surface. — The  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky  and  rather 
elevated.  It  contains  numerous  creeks  and  inlets  from  3  to  15  miles 
loug,  man^  of  whioh  form  safe  and  convenient  harbours.  The  shore 
is  Imed  with  numberless  islets,  within  whidb  small  craft  sail  in  smooth 
water  while  there  is  the  heaviest  sea  outside.  The  chief  inlets  are — 
Sheet  Harbour,  eastward  from  Halifax;  and,  westward  from  it^ 
Margaret's  Bay,  Mahone  Bay,  and  Shelbume  Harbour,  sll  of  them 
deep  and  spacious  basins.  Halifax  Harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  road- 
steads in  the  world.  Mahone  Bay  contains  above  200  islands.  A 
similar  coast  extends  along  the  south-westem  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  St  Mary's.  St.  Mw^'s  Bav,  from  4  to 
10  miles  broad,  stretches  35  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Briar  Island,  Long  Island,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Digby  Neck.  Annapolis  Basin,  separatedby  a  narrow  isthmus  from 
St.  Marv's  Bay,  extends  10  miles  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  1  to  4  miles.  It  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Its  entrance,  the  Out 
of  Digby,  is  the  only  inlet  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  between 
St.  Mary's  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Mines.  The  shore  is  generally  high  and 
bold,  but  not  so  much  broken  as  the  Atliintio  coast  The  only  refuge 
besides  the  Out  of  Digbv  is  at  Black  Point,  where  a  pier  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  coasting  vessels.  The  Bay  of  Mines 
is  entered  by  a  strait  8  miles  wide  between  Cape  Blowmedon  on  the 
south  and  Cape  Parsboro  on  the  north.  It  forms  an  extensive  baun, 
stretching  50  miles  inland  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bav,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  16  miles.  Its  shores  are  low  and  marsny.  From 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Chignecto,  and  along  the  south  shore 
of  Chignecto  Inlet,  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  It  changes  into  low 
and  marshy  lands  along  the  banks  of  Cumberland  Basin,  which  forms 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  a  narrow  division 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  waters  of  Fundy  Bay 
rush  into  its  head  branches  with  great  impetuosity,  rising  in  Mines 
Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  s4vancing  with  a 
tide  wave  of  5  or  6  feet  high.  The  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait 
eastward  to  Pictou  Harbour  is  low  and  either  sandy  or  marshy,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pugwash  Bay,  where  it  is  elevated.  Beyond  Pictou 
it  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  at  Cape  St  George  becomes  rodcy 
and  bold.  The  Bay  of  St  George,  which  looks  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  is  connected  with  Cbedabucto  Bay,  which  opens  to  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,  a  strait  running  21  miles  between  Cape 
Breton  ond  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mue 
and  a  half.  Chedabucto  Bay,  bounded  on  the  south  bv  Cape  Canso 
and  on  the  north  by  Cape  Hogan  on  Madame  Island,  whfch  belongs  to 
Cape  Breton,  is  firee  from  climi  and  islands,  and  runs  25  miles  inland, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  6  to  12  miles, 

The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into  an  extended 
ridge  seldom  exceedmg  800  feet  in  height  Other  ridges  traverse  the 
peninsula  in  the  same  direction,  separated  in  many  places  by  deep 
▼alleys,  and  at  times  intersected  by  rivers  and  lakes,  but  forming 
towsrds  the  centre  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  province 
en  elevated  table-land  of  a  broken  and  irregular  surface.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  ^vince  a  low  tract  of  land,  not  rising  mora  than  100 
feet  above  the  sea,  stretches  across  the  country  from  Halifax  Harbour 
to  Cobequld  Bay.  Along  the  northern  shore  of  that  bay,  and  the  Bay 
of  Mines,  the  Cobeouid  Hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  1000  feet, 
and  extend  towards  the  shore  of  Northumberlsnd  Strait,  with  a 
nearly  uniform  breadth  of  10  miles.  Within  10  miles  of  the  south 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Mines  the  central  table^land  is  bounded  by  a  group 
of  hills,  of  which  the  principal  heights  aro  Horton  Mountain  and 
Ardoise  Mountain,  the  latter  rishig  810  feet,  and  forming  the  water- 
shed of  the  rivers  flowmff  to  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  tothe  Atlantia 
Two  extended  ridges,  called  the  North  and  the  South  Mountains, 
terminate  the  table-land  westward,  rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
▼alley  ol  the  Annapolis.  Along  the  shoro  of  St  Mary's  Bay  the 
ooontry  rises  into  long  ridges  and  detached  hiUs,  reaching  its  gzeatest 
elevation  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  little  beyond  the  oentc«  of  tbi« 


part  of  the  peninsoU.    The  whole  piovinoa  U  agreeably  divenified  by 
the  suooession  of  lofty  ridges  and  less  prominent  undnlations. 

Hydrography  txnd  Commumieaii(m$,-'^ho\ii  8000  square  mUss  of  the 
sur&ce  aro  under  water.  In  every  part  of  the  province  the  lakes  and 
rivers  are  numerous,  leaving  few  places  Ur  from  oonvenient  water- 
carriage^  or  without  eligible  sites  for  flour-  and  saw-mills.  Between 
Halifax  and  St  Margaret's  Bay,  an  extent  of  20  miles,  there  aro  as 
many  as  200  lakes.  A  series  of  lakes  form  a  continued  oommmuni- 
cation  across  the  oonntry  from  Liverpool  Harbour  on  the  AUantio 
ooast  to  Annapolis  Basin.    The  most  important  rivers  aro  the  Anna- 

E>lis  and  the  Shubenacadie.  A  canal,  supplied  by  the  Shubenaoadie 
iver  and  the  lakes  from  whioh  it  issues,  forms  a  communication,  for 
vessels  drawing  not  mora  than  8  feet  of  water,  between  HalKax  Har- 
bour «nd  Cobequld  Bay.  Good  roads  extend  between  Halifax  and  the 
towns  of  Windsor,  AunepoUs,  and  Pictou.  Boads  are  carried  round 
the  peQinsull^  and  one  passing  into  New  Brunswick  is  continued  in  the 
great  road  to  Quebee.  The  forests  are  penetrated  by  roads  wherever 
settlements  have  been  formed,  A  railway  has  been  formed  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Piotou  mines  to  the  place  of  shipment 
Ste^men  sail  from  Halifax,  Annapolis,  and  Windsor  to  St  John's  in 
New  Bnmswick,  and  in  summer  there  is  steam  communication  betweesL 
Pictou  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Mail  steamers  leave  Halifax 
weekly  for  KngUnd,  the  United  States,  Bermuda^  Cape  Breton,  and 
Newfoundland.  Halifax  is  connected  by  electrio  telegraph  with  iha 
principal  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Geology. — ^The  province  comprises  four  geological  divisions.  Granite 
of  several  varieties,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  form  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
ooast  between  Cape  Canso  and  Cape  Sable.  Grftnite  bouldeiv  aro  very 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  tins  tract,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Halifax.  A  parallel  section,  reaching  across  the  country  to  the  Amu^ 
polls  Valley,  consists  of  metamorphio  rooks.  Grauwack^,  grauwacke 
slate^  and  quarts  rock  prevail,  with  occasional  masses  of  transition 
limestone.  The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Briar  Island  to  the 
Basin  of  Mines,  including  the  North  Mountain  and  the  ishmds  along 
the  shore,  form  a  trap  region,  occupied  by  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  and 
toadstone,  containing  gems  and  neolites.  The  new  red^sandstone  and 
carboniferous  systems  spread  over  the  northern  shore  between  the 
borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gut  of  Canso,  The  sandstone 
contains  beds  of  sypsum  and  rook  salt  The  coal-measures  include 
several  valuable  fidds  of  coal,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Cumberland  and  Piotou  fields.  The  Pictou  field  occupies  an  area  of 
more  than  100  square  miles,  and  conrists  of  seams  from  one  foot  to  50 
feet  thick.  Iron-ore  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  oombination  with 
the  coal.  It  is  also  found  in  other  diBmcts,  and  was  worked  for  some 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  Moose  Biver  near  Annapolis  Basin,  A  large 
deposit  of  specular  iron-ore  of  a  very  rich  quality  has  been  found  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cobequld  Hills.  Copper-ore  existo  in  several 
places,  particularlv  at  Cape  d'Or,  opposite  the  entrance  to  Mines  Bay. 
Lead-ore  in  small  quantities  occurs  among  the  limestone  at  Guy's 
Biver.  Good  mill-etones  are  obtained  from  the  light  gruy  granite  near 
Cape  Canso,  and  grindstones  of  the  finest  quality  from  the  hard  gray 
or  bluish  sandstone  which  occurs  in  various  districts.  On  tiie  south 
side  of  Mines  Bay,  at  St  George's  Bay,  and  the  Gut  of  Canso,  are 
extensive  deposits  of  gypsum.  Along  the  northern  shore  there  is  the 
finest  freestone  for  building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  province  abund- 
ance of  excellent  slate.  Sal^springs  of  great  strength  are  numerous 
between  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  Northumberland  Strait 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productiont. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very 
much  modified  by  its  nearly  insular  position.  The  winters  vary  consi- 
derably in  length  and  severity.  Sometimes  there  is  a  hard  frost 
several  weeks  before  Christmas ;  in  other  seasons  the  ground  remains 
open  till  near  the  middle  of  January.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the  harbours  accessible  all  the 
year  round,  while  the  ports  on  the  northern  ooast  aro  frogen  up  for 
nearly  four  months.  At  no  time  is  the  cold  oppressive,  nor  is  the  heat 
of  summer,  except  occasionally  and  for  brieif  periods,  in  excess. 

The  Atlantic  shore  is  everywhere  stony,  and  many  of  the  headlands 
are  bare  of  soil,  but  generaUy  a  stiff  clay  prevails,  which,  when  the 
stones  are  removed,  vields  excellent  orops.  Improved  tracts  of  this 
description  appear  all  around  Halifax.  The  heads  of  bays  and  banks 
of  riven  along  the  ooast  present  numerous  patches  of  good  allavial 
land.  The  upXu)ds,  or  hill-lands,  as  they  are  called  in  we  province, 
are  generally  free  from  stones,  and  consist  of  a  stiff  day,  vsned  by  a 
friable  loom.  They  are  oommonlv  very  productive,  and  the  highest 
are  the  most  fertile^  The  intervales,  or  tracts  of  alluidal  land  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  the  rivers,  above  the  head  of  tide-water,  are  mor«  in 
repute  and  produce  excellent  crops.  The  province  however  is  still  far 
from  raising  its  own  supplies,  and  large  quantities  of  flour  are  yearly 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Cani^ 

The  most  important  crops  aro  wheat  oats,  and  potatoes.  Bye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  maise  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  maize 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Bav  of  Fundy.  Beans,  peas,  and  turnips 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  grasses  obtain  mucn  attention.  In 
1851  Nova  Scotia  produced  297,157  bushels  wheat  67,488  bushels 
rye,  1,884,487  bushels  oats,  170,801  bushels  buckwheat  196,097 
buaheb  barley,  and  1,986,789  bushels  potatoes :  of  hay,  287,837  tons 
were  raised.  Of  butter  3,613,890  lbs.  were  made,  and  of  cheese 
652|0$9  lbs.    LMige  stoofaf  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigi,  and  poultry  are  kep% 
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espeolAlly  on  tlie  nofthetu  aliorei  and  atonnd  the  B&y  of  Mined.  Cattle 
Are  exported  to  New  Brtinswick  to  form  working  teams  for  the  luxt- 
berine  trade.  Newfoundland  recaiyee  from  Nova  Scotia  all  its  aheep 
and  litre  stock.  Beef  and  batter  are  exported^  Nearly  9,000,000  acres 
are  still  covered  with  forests,  which  form  a  ohief  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  province.  The  most  important  trees  ans  pine^  birch,  oak,  hemlock, 
beech,  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Others  of  great  beauty  are  of  less  com- 
inercial  value.  The  wild  animals  which  remain  are  the  moose-deer, 
tiger-cat,  beaver,  bear,  fox,  marten,  otter,  mink,  musk-rat,  racoon, 
weasel,  squirrel,  and  hare.  The  first  four  are  nearly  extinoi  Nearly 
all  the  small  lakes  and  streams  contain  trout  and  salmon*  Cod  and 
haddock  are  taken  in  great  numbers  along  shore,  and  especially  on 
banks  about  10  miles  o£  tfackefel,  going  north  in  spring  and 
returning  in  autumn,  swarm  m  prodigious  numbers  in  att  the  bays  and 
inlets.  In  Mines  Bay  vast  numbers  of  shad  and  bass  are  otfught  in 
weirs  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ths  tidot  Small  herrings,  taken  in  the  same 
way  in  Anna^lis  Basin,  are  smoked  for  the  foreign  market  Halibut, 
stui^eon,  sole,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are  found  on  the  coast^  which 
also  abounds  with  lobsters,  oysters,  and  other  shdl-fisL 

The  population  of  the  province  is  of  mixed  origin.  Of  the  aborigines 
there  ara  a  few  hundreds  belonging  to  the  Miomao  tribe.  Pree  blacks, 
the  descendants  of  slaves  who  entered  the  province  at  different  periods, 
number  some  thousands.  There  are  several  settlements  of  Acadian 
French,  of  Cformans,  and  of  Swiss  Protestanta  The  western  and 
midland  counties  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  offiipriog  of  loyaUsts 
from  New  England.  The  chief  part  of  the  population  consists  of^  the 
descendants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  immigranta.  The  Scotch 
are  most  numerous  in  ib»  northern  counties.  The  chief  occupations 
are  farming  and  fishini^  A  great  part  of  the  population  engage  in 
both,  tilling  their  lands  at  the  hea^  of  the  bays  and  near  the  river 
mouths,  and  sharing  in  the  fisheries  of  the  coast.  Many  take  part  in 
the  more  distant  fisheries  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  fa  the  midland  counties  the  farmers  and  their  sons 
are  much  engaged  in  ship-buUding,  the  ships  being  often  manned  by 
themselves*  and  freighted  with  flieir  own  produce  ot  with  lumber.  The 
maz.p.factures,  which  are  limited,  are  coarse  cloths  and  fiannels,  bed- 
linen,  blankets  and  carpets,  hats,  paper,  tobacco,  leather,  ploughs  and 
other  ai^cultural  implements,  ropea,  stoves  for  some  of  the  colonies, 
and  chain-cables  for  the  United  Statesi  Near  Halifax  there  are 
distilleries  for  the  preparation  of  spirits  from  molasses.  The  exports 
of  the  province  are  timber  of  all  sorts,  planks,  deals,  spars,  staves,  and 
cordw(x>d;  fish,  dry  and  pickled,  smoked  herrings,  seal-skins,  oil,  coal, 
gypsum,  grindstone,  beef,  pork,  butter,  live-sto^  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  imports  ate  chiefly  Britisli  manufactures,  wiaes, 
spirits,  wheat  and  flour,  beef,  pork,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  In  1852  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  970,731^.,.  that  of  the  imports  was  l,194,lY52^. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  province  ih  1852  was  2943, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  189,083. 

The  province  is  divided  into  10  counUe8,exoludve  of  Cafb  Bbbton, 
which  li  comprehended'  under  the  same  government.  These  counties 
are  subdivided'into  48  tbwnships,  the  ix^bitants  of  which  have  the 
right  of  assembling  to  authorise  assessments  for  local  purposes. 

The  only  incorporated  dty  in  the  province  is  Haufax,  which  is 
noticed  separately,  as  is  also  the  town  of  Aiykafolis.  The  following 
towns  may  be  noticed : — A'mherH  is  a  thriving  place,  near  tHe  east 
shore  of  Cumberland  Basin.  Cheater  is  favourably  situated  on-  the 
north  side  of  Mahone  Bay,  and  contains  several  fulling-,  grist-,  and 
saw-mills.  It^  has  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  and  a  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  J)arimotUh,  a -small  town 
opposite  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour^  was  a  place  of 
importance  during  the  war,  but  has  been  nearly  stationary  since*  A 
stumer  plies  constantly  between  it  and  the  city.  JDorcheater  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  on  the  Antigonish  River,  a  mile  above  the  head 
of  navigation.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Oup^tvughia  utM&iod  at  the  entrance 
to  Milford  Haven,  near  the  head  of  Chedabuoto  Bay.  It  contains  a- 
oourt-house,  and  churches  for  Spiscopalians^  Roman  Catholies,  and 
Protestant  Dissenters.  Liverpool^  the  chief  town  of  Queen's  County, 
is  a  weU-'bnilt  place,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Liverpool  harbour. 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  lumbering ;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  timber  and 'fish  are  exported,  to  Europe  aud- 
the  West  Indies.  iMneanhwrg^  situated  at  the  head  of  Liunenbuig  Bay, 
is  a  regularly  built  town,  containing  several'  churches.  It  trades  in 
lumber  with  the  West  Indies.  PietoUf  situated  at  the  head*  of  Pictou 
harbour,  in  Northumberland  Strait^  ia  a  buB^  and  improving  town, 
with  a  population  of  several  thousands.  It  contains  a  college,  and 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Itoman  Catholic  places  of  wonhip. 
Timber  and  coal  are  hugely  exported.  •  The  harbeot-  hae  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  but  is  capaeious  within,  and  has  from  five  to  nine  fathoms 
depth  of  water.  Skelbumef  situated  at  the  head  of  Shelbume  bar* 
hour,  was  built  by  American  loyalists  after  the  war  of 'independence. 
It  had  a  population  of '12,000  within  a  year  after  its  rifte,  but  it  now 
contains  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  sbiipHmilding 
and  the  fisheries.  Truro,  a  town  situated  at  the  head'  of  Cobeqnid 
Bay,  is  mostly  built  of  wood.  It  contains  a  court-boussr  and  several 
places  of  worship.  Windior,  a  neat,  dean,  well-built  town,  on  the 
cestuary  of  the  Avon  River,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Si  Croix, 
distant  about  40  milea  N.  from  Halifax,  contains  King's  CoUf'gt^  nu 


Kcademy,  and  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  lloinah  Catholics, 
and  various  other  denominaitiohs.  Tarmouthf  an  improving  'town, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  province,  consists  of  one  street  nearly  tw6 
miles  loog^,  in  which  the  nouses  are  still  considerably  detached,  ll 
contains  a  court-house,  an  Episcopat  churcti,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  It  carries  on  an  aciivo 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Many  vessels  belong  to  the  place,  f'rom 
its  local  advantages  and  the  Enterprise  of  its  inhabitant  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  town  of  great  importance, 

The  affairs  of  the  province  are  adtniniste're^  by  a  governor  and 
executive  council,  a  l^islative  council  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly  of  43  members,  which  meets  at  Halifax.  The 
Possession  of  a  40s.  fi^eehol4  forms  the  elective  franchise,  and  qualifies 
i6)t  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  laws  are  administered  by 
a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  district  courts.  They  include  the 
commdn  and  statute  law  of  England,  and  the  statute  law  of  the 
province. 

The  religious  denotninations  in  the  proi^ce  are  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Roman CaCholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  some  smaller  sects. 
The  members  of  the  O&uroh  of  EngLmd  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
bishop,  an  archdeacon,  and  50  clergy  men^  The  bishop  and  archdeacon 
are  endowed  by  the  hbme  government,  the  clergy  are  supported  by  th^ 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospell  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  has  6  ministers  in  the  province,  the  Free  Church  has 
19  ministers,  and  from  20'  to  30  ministers  are  connected  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  T^e  number  of  cliurcheq 
in  the  province  in  1851  was  ^20.  Since  1826  a  Common  School  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  which  is  every  three  or  four  years  revised  by 
the  legislature.  It  divides  the  province  into  districts,  in  which  the 
people  appoint  trustees,  and  maintain  their  schools  on  a  popular  basis, 
under  the  control  of  boardit  of  oommissioners  appointed  by  the 
executive,  lii  1851  the  number  of  common  schools  was  1026,  with 
29,175  ohildren.  A  Grammar  school  is  maintained  in  each  county. 
There  are  several  colleges  in  the  province  :  King's  College  at  Windsor, 
on  the  pliein  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  Dalhousie  College  at  Halifax, 
on  the  model  of  £^inburgh  College;  a  general  institution  at  Pictou; 
a  Baptist  collegei'  at  H'orton ;  and  Acadia  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Halifax.  Attempts  Have  been  made  to  unite  some  of  these 
ihstitutions  into  one  efficient  university,  but  without  sucoess. 

The  revenue  of  the  province  is  derived  from  a  tax  on*  imported 
goods,  consisting  chieflv  of  au  ad'  valorepti  duty  of  6^  per  oent.  The 
income  in  1852  was  93jOS9Z.  7«.  2d.  The  defence  of  the  colony  is 
provided  for  by  two  or  three  British  regiments  stationed  in  the  gar- 
rison towns,  and  by  the  visits  of  the  squadron  in  summer.  An 
organised  militia  of  26  regiments,  constituting  a  force  of  26,248 
men,  exclusive  of  oMcers,  is  provided  for  by  statute.  For  tile  con- 
struction and  muntenance  of  lighthouses  an  annual  rate  is  levied 
from  coasting  vessels^  and'a  rate  per  ton  from  all  other  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  the  ports.  Twenty-one  lighthouses  are  in  full  operation 
around' the  coasK 

Nova  Seotia  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  ,14 97'  In  1604  th« 
French  attempted  to  settle  in  it,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Virginian 
colonists,  who  daimed  the  country  for  Britain  in  right  of  previotas 
discovery.  Acadia,  as  the  peninsula  was  called  by  the  French,  waa 
granted  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir  William  Alexander  id 
1621.  The  Frenoh  however  retained  their  footing  in  it  till  1654,  when 
they  were  induced  by  a  strong  force  sent  out  by  Cromwell.  The 
colony  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  but  after 
various  contests  was  finally  secured' to  Britain  in  1711.  Certain  designs 
of  the  l^renoh  led  the  British  Parliament  ia  1749  more  actively  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  the  province.  A  laiige  grant  of  publio 
money  was  made  for  the  purpose.  4000  adventurers  embarked  with 
their  families  for  the  colony,  and  the  present  capital  was  founded  by 
them.  The  French,  assisted  by  the  Indians,  made  repeated  attackif 
.on  the  settletnent  till  1758,  when  they  were  £Uially  expelled  In  1784^ 
New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  the  peninsula, 
and  formed  into  distinot  governments,  but  in  1819  Cape  Breton  became 
'ag^,  as  it  is  now,  a  part  of  tbe  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NOVA  ZEMliLA,  properlT  NOVAIA  Z^MLIA,  or  '  New  Land,' 
is  the  name  of  an  island  or  rather  of  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea, 
wtuch  curve  round  from  south  to  east-north-east  between  70*  80'  and 
76'  30'  N.  lat,  62'  and  76'  E.  long.    The  convex  or  western  side  of 
Nova  Zembla  is  washed'  by  the  Spitsbergen  Sea,  the  eastern  by  the= 
Kara  Sea,  and  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  that  lies  opposite  th^ 
mouths  of ^the  Obi  and  l^enisei,    On  the  south  it  is  separated  fnom^ 
Waigate  BUand  bv  kara  Strait^,  also  called  Bumragh's  Stiteit.    The 
total  length  of*  Nova  Zembla  is  abont  500  mile^  and  thd  average' 
breadth  is  about  50  miles.    At  about  160  miles  distant  from  Felseii' 
: Bay  (an  inlet  of  ^ara  Strait)  a  deep  narrow  sound  colled  Matotsfakin,r 
'or  IttMyushin  ^har,  connects  the  Sea  of  Spitsbeigen  with  the  Kara  Sea,* 
'and  cuts  o^the  southern  island,  the  proper  Novali^  Zemlia.    About' 
AO  miles  farther  north  a  similar  but  wider  sound,  thp.webtem  pert  of* 
which  is  ctdled  Cross  Bay^  cuts  off  az^ther  island.    When  abont  bal^ 
way  tlirough  the  island,  Cross  Bay*  divides  into  several  tafixta  indosin^ 
several  small  islands.    To  the  nortfa[  of  Cross  Bay  lie  Lutke^s  Land, 
whic^  extends  to  Cape  Nassau,  and  Barents  Land,  the  most  eaAtera* 
part  of  Nova  ZembU :  these  it  is  believed  form  one  connected  islaiid^  - 
In  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  island  of  Waigatz  (50  miles  lou^ 
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and  20  miles  broad),  lyiog  ionth  of  Kara  Strait,  and  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Russia  by  Yugorsky  Shar,  or  Pett's  Strait,  form  a 
part  of  the  series  of  islands  called  Nova  Zembla ;  and  the  whole  may 
oe  considered  as  the  prolongation  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  sounds 
mentioned  merely  filling  up  depressions  in  the  chain. 

The  western  side  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  rising  from  a  steep 
and  bold  shore  to  the  height  of  1000  and  2000  feet  It  is  also  indented 
with  numerous  bavs  formed  by  bold  and  lofty  headlands  which  project 
from  the  mountamt.  A  mountain  east  of  Nameless  Bay  in  Nova 
Zembla  proper  is  1842  feet  high.  A  little  farther  north  approaching 
the  entrance  to  Matotshkin  Shar  is  another  peak  2547  feet  high. 
Along  the  strait  itself  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  rise  in  three 
places  to  8204  and  8156  feet  high,  and  on  the  southern  side  there  is  a 
peak  8475  feet  above  ike  sea-leveL  All  along  Lutke's  Land  and 
Barentz  Land  the  mountains  run  close  along  the  shores.  The 
mountains  of  Nova  Zembla  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  very  black  clay- 
slate  in  the  more  southern  portion ;  near  the  Koetin  Shar  on  the  soutn- 
west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  proper  gray  primitive  limestone  prevails, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Ural  Chiun.  The  eastern  shores  are 
comparatively  level  and  barren.  Though  the  heat  in  summer  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  (four 
months  and  a  half  at  the  northern  extremity),  the  soil  thaws  only 
to  the  depth  of  between  6  inches  and  2}  feet,  and  at  that  distance  from 
the  surface  ground-ice  is  always  found.  The  vegetation,  which  covers 
some  parts  of  the  surface,  consists  only  of  lichens  and  mosses.  White 
bears,  foxes,  walrusses  or  morses,  and  seals  abound,  as  well  as  rein- 
deer and  water-fowL  The  islands  are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen 
from  Archangel  and  other  places  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova 
Zembla  first  became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burrough  (1556), 
but  had  previously  been  visited  by  the  Russians.  The  Dutchman, 
William  Barents,  in  1596  sailed  all  along  the  west  coast,  doubled  Cape 
Desire,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Barentz  Land,  and  wintered  from 
August  26, 1596,  to  June  14, 1597  in  Icy  Haven,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island.  The  Russian  government  in  recent  times  has  sent 
several  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands.  The  western  ooast  was 
explored  and  laid  down  by  a  Russian  officer,  Lieutenant  Lutk^.  All 
the  east  coast  of  the  southern  island  was  explored  by  Pachtussoff  in 
1882-8.  The  Matotshkin  Shar  and  the  east  coast  between  781°  and 
75**  N.  lat  was  examined  by  Pachtussoff  and  Ziwolka  in  1834-5. 
About  100  miles  of  the  eastern  coast  remain  stUl.  to  be  explored : 
this  part,  like  all  other  parts  of  Nova  2Sembla,  is  often  visited  by  whale 
and  walrus  hunters.  The  sea  west  of  Nova  Zembla  is  said  to  be  open 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  on  an  average;  but  the  Kara  Sea 
is  almost  always  encumbered  with  fields  and  masses  of  ice. 

(Barrow,  Chrcndogical  History  of  Voyages  into  <As  Arctic  Regions; 
London  Oeographical  Journal,  vols.  viiL  and  xxiiL) 

NOVARA,  a  division  of  the  Sardinian  states  containing  several 
provinces,  is  bounded  R  by  the  Tidno  and  the  Lago-Maggiore,  which 
separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  W.  by  the  provinces  of 
Torino  and  Aosta,  and  N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland. 
The  portion  of  the  division  extending  eastward  from  the  spur  of 
Monte-Rosa  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  including  the  Yal-d'Ossola  or 
upper  part  of  the  main  valley  of  the  Tosa,  and  various  lateral  valleys 
wmch  open  into  it,  forms  the  province  of  Ossola.  This  province  is 
covered  by  the  mam  ridge  of  the  Alps  which  inclose  the  vadley  of  the 
Toooia,  or  Tosa,  which  assimies  different  names  at  different  points  of 
its  length.  The  southern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Tosa,  and  a  fine 
■trip  of  land  between  the  lakes  of  Orta  and  Maggiore,  form  the 
province  of  Pallanza.  Into  the  valley  of  the  Tosa  numerous  lateral 
▼alleys  open,  each  adding  its  tributary  stream  to  the  Toccia,  to  be  by 
it  conveyed  into  the  Lago-lfaggiore.  The  largest  of  these  latenu 
▼alleys  is  the  Yal  Macugnaga  watered  by  the  Anza,  which  flows  east- 
ward into  the  Toccia  from  Monte-Rosa.  The  Simplon  road  across  the 
Alps  enters  Italy  by  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Toccia  called  the 
Yal-d' Ossola.  The  provinces  of  Pallanza  and  Ossola  produce  but 
little  com ;  the  high  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford 
pasture  for  great  numbers  of  horned-cattle  and  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  In  favourable  situations  and  in  the  lower  valleys 
the  grape  flourishes.  Chestnuts  and  filberts  are  abundant  Some 
iron-  and  copper-mines  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and 
some  of  them  annually  emigrate  to  the  neighbouzing  countries  chiefly 
as  stone-masons. 

The  province  of  Novara  extends  southward  from  that  of  Pallanza 
to  a  line  running  nearly  east  from  the  Sena  above  VerceUi  to  the 
Tioino.  It  is  hilly  in  the  north  about  the  Lake  of  Orta ;  but  the 
oentnil  and  southern  portions  are  le^el,  forming  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Pa  The  soil  is  rich  and  ▼eiy  productive  in  com,  rice, 
hemp,  maiae^  pulse^  and  silk.  Pasture  is  gooo,  especially  in  the  north. 
Pigs  and  poultry  are  ▼eiy  abundant  The  pretty  lake  of  Orta,  which 
is  partly  in  the  province  of  Novara,  is  10  miles  long  firom  north  to 
south,  and  little  more  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its  southern 
extremity  ia  about  20  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Novara.  Its  outlet 
is  at  the  northern  end,  from  which  the  waten  flow  into  the  Lago- 
Maggiore,  which  is  7  miles  distant  to  the  east  The  banks  of  the  Lt^e 
of  Orta  are  hilly  and  pleasant^  and  covered  with  villages,  hamlets, 
and  handsome  ooontiy-nouaea.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  little 
idaad  of  San-Qiolio^  with  a  ▼ery  handsome  church,  a  palace  belonging 
to  ibm  Bishop  of  Novara,  and  some  other  buildings  and  gardens. 


This  island  wa«i  once  fortified,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  between 
which  the  province  lies ;  the  central  part  of  the  plain  is  drained  by 
the  Agogna  and  the  Terdopio,  which  in  their  lower  courses  traverse 
the  Lomellina,  and  ultimately  enter  the  Po  from  the  left  bank. 
Numerous  canals  for  irrigating  the  rice-grounds  are  derived  from 
these  rivers. 

The  Zomellina,  or  province  of  Mortara,  lies  south  of  the  province 
of  Novara,  between  the  province  of  Valsesia,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Po. 
The  Ticino  is  navigable  from  the  Lago-Maggiore  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Po.  The  other  streams  are  the  Terdopio  and  the  Agogna,  which 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  The  country  is  level;  the  productions 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  province. 


division, 
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by  the  Dora-Baltea,  which  is  joined  to  the  Sesia  by  a  canal  that  runa 
by  the  town  of  Santhia.  The  Valsesia  towards  its  northern  part  is 
covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps.  Except  in  the  valleys,  the 
climate,  like  that  of  Pallanza,  is  cold.  Some  rye,  millet,  a  little 
maize,  and  chestnuts  are  the  chief  productions.  In  favourable  situa- 
tions however  the  vine  and  the  midberry  are  cultivated.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese.  In 
the  southern  part  the  surface  is  mostlv  flat,  productive  in  rice,  wheats 
maize,  oats,  hemp,  wine,  and  silk.  The  rice-grounds,  which  are  laid 
under  water  until  the  rice  is  ripe  m  September,  both  here  and  all 
through  the  valley  of  the  Po,  are  very  unhealthy ;  but  the  undulating 
and  highlands  to  the  northward  are  exceedingly  salubrious,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  country  extremely  varied  and  picturesque. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  division  of  Novara 
are  as  foUows  : — 


ProTinces. 

Area  in  Sqnare  Mi1c5. 

Popolatioain  1848. 

Norara .        .        •      *  • 
Lomellina          •        •    • 
PallMiM        •        •        • 
Oiaola                •        •    • 

Yalaeaia 

533 
480 
312 
630 
290 

178,069 

139,649 

64,030 

36,831 

85,879 

Total      . 

2,135 

453,958 

Tknona, — The  province  of  Novara  is  named  from  its  chief  town 
Novara,  an  old,  irregularly  built,  but  strongly  fortified  town,  which 
is  situated  50  miles  N.K  from  Turin,  and  10  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ticmo,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  20,000.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  a  gynmasium,  two  hospitals,  a  public  library,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  silk  and  agricultural  produce.  Some  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  handsome 
structures.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  army  near  this  town 
by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Radetzky  (March  23, 1849)  led  to 
the  abdication  of  the  Sardinian  King  Carlo  Alberto,  and  to  the 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  of  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Lombardy.  [Arona.]  Borgomanero,  19  miles  N.  from  Novara,  on 
the  left  bulk  of  the  Agogna,  is  a  well-built  bustling  town,  with  7095 
inhabitants.  Galliate,  situated  near  Novara,  has  5858  inhabitants^ 
including  the  commune.  Oleggio,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tidno,, 
N.  of  Novara,  has  a  population  of  7420.  Trecate,  on  the  road  from 
Novara  to  Vigevano,  has  a  population  of  5071. 

In  the  Lomellina,  the  chief  towns  are — Mortara,  the  capital,  which 
stands  46  miles  S.  by  K  from  Novara  in  an  unhealthy  situatiou 
among  the  irrigated  rice-grounds ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  haif 
a  population  of  5316.  Qamholb,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Terdopio, 
5  miles  E.  from  Mortara:  population,  5075.  OarUueo,  W.S.W.  of 
Moi*tara:  population,  5436.  ifecfe,  population  4415.  tSannozsaro,  with. 
8980  inhabitants ;  and  Vigevano,  a  large  well-built  walled  town,  which 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  15,221  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  tho 
produce  of  the  country,  and  manufacture  silk,  soap,  gauze,  hats,  and 
maccaroni.  Vigevano  is  16  miles  S.K  from  Novara,  about  a  mUe  and 
a  half  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  on  the  southern  road 
from  Milan  to  Turin. 

In  the  province  of  Pallanza  the  principal  towns  are — PaUanga,  a 
small  place  of  2044  inhabitants  on  the  shore  of  the  Lago-Maggiore, 
with  a  college  and  the  provincial  courts.  Intra,  a  litUe  N.E.  of 
Pallanza,  which  has  3743  inhabitantSL 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Ossola  is  CannoHno,  several 
miles  higher  up  the  lake  :  population,  2137.  Domo  d^Osaola,  a  well- 
built  cheerful  httle  town  of  2025  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Toccia.  At  Domo-d'Ossola,  the  traveller 
who  crosses  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  by  the  Simplon  road,  first 
receives  his  impression  of  the  Italian  sky,  scenery,  and  mannera 

The  province  of  Valsesia  has  for  its  capital  Varallo,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitanta 
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KOVOOOROD,  one  of  the  eight  governments  of  Great  Rosai^ 
extends  from  67"  18'  to  61*  8'  N.  lat,  80*  W  to  39'  40'  E.  long.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Olonet^  E.  by  Wologda  and 
Jaroalaw,  S.  by  Twer,  and  W.  by  Pskow  and  St.  Petersbarg.  The 
area  inoluding  the  surface  of  the  large  lakes  of  Ilmen,  Bjelo-Osero, 
and  Woschd,  is  46,833  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  ten  (ordesi  and 
the  population  in  1846  was  907,900. 

The  fsoe  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  hills,  rivers,  high  banks, 
plains,  valleys,  marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  only  with  peat  In  the  south- 
em  part  the  soil  is  clayey  or  sandy.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  tiie  husbandman. 
The  Waldai  Hills,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Waldai,  traverse  the 
south  part  of  the  government  to  the  frontier  of  Twer,  forming  a  line 
of  detached  hills  about  100  miles  long  and  not  more  than  300  feet 
high,  which  are  dose  to  each  other,  and  almost  all  of  them  cultivated. 
In  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  there  is  a  pleasing,  mixture  of  wood 
and  water  scenery.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mate,  which  comes 
from  Twer,  and  the  Wolchow.  The  Ksta  has  some  falls  at  Boro* 
vitschi,  but  is  navigable  below  them,  and  runs  into  Lake  Ilmen.  The 
Wolchow,  which  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  and  flows  into  the  Ladoga 
Canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  barks  during  the  whole  summer.  These  two  rivers,  which 
are  connected  by  Lake  Umen,  complete  the  great  water-communica- 
tion between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  The  other  chief  rivers  are, 
the  Lovat,  the  Pola,  and  the  Schelen,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ilmen ; 
the  Schekona  and  the  Wologa,  which  join  the  Volga ;  and  the  Sias 
and  the  Buscha,  which  run  into  Lske  Ladoga.  The  government  con- 
tains 42  rivers,  and  3  large  and  55  smaller  lakes.  TheBjoIo  Osero,  or 
White  Lake,  in  the  north-east  of  the  government,  is  the  Isigest  of 
the  lakes ;  it  is  above  26  miles  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  and 
is  connected  by  the  Schekona  with  the  Volga.  It  covers  an  area  of 
432  square  nmes.  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  in  the  west  of  the  govern- 
ment^ is  26  miles  long  and  16  mUes  wide,  receives  many  lai^  and 
•mall  rivers,  and  is  connected  by  the  Wolchow  with  the  Ladoga  Canal ; 
its  area  is  846  square  miles.  Lake  Wosch^  is  about  14  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  177  square  miles.  The  Novogorod  Canal,  5  miles 
long,  connects  the  Msta  directly  with  the  Wolchow,  so  as  to  avoid 
Lake  Ilmen,  the  navigation  of  which  is  often  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  frequent  storms. 

The  climate  is  cold;  winter  begins  a  fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a 
fortnight  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  circles.  All  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  during  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  products  are  rye^  barley,  oats,  some  buckwheat,  and  great 
quantities  of  peas.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  fo.r  home  consump- 
tion and  for  exportation.  A  variety  of  common  pot-herbs,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  with  some  apples,  and  cherries  are  grown.  A 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests ;  the  most  common 
tress  are  pine,  fir,  birch,  alder,  and  elm ;  there  is  much  underwood. 
Timber  is  a  staple  article  of  tiie  government,  but  many  of  the  forests 
are  inacoessible  in  summer  on  account  of  the  swamps.  The  crown 
forests  slone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  All  the  forests 
abound  in  berries  of  various  kinds ;  they  likewise  contain  deer,  elks^ 
bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martens,  hares,  and  squirrels.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  the  winter,  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  limited  to  what 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  sgriculture.  The  horses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  are  of  the  common  Russian  breeds  ;  few  swine  and  goats  are 
keptb  The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  extremely  productive; 
in  some  of  the  rivers  pearls  are  found.  The  mineral  products  are 
iron,  freestone,  cosl,  slate,  salt^  clay,  lime,  and  marL  The  principal 
salt-springs  are  at  Staraja-Russa,  where  salt  is  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  provinces  of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufacturet  and  Trade. — The  manufactures  comprise  coarse  linen, 
soap,  tallow  candles,  and  great  quantities  of  potash.  The  bog-iron 
found  in  the  government  is  smelted  and  manufactured  into  small 
articles  of  iron-ware.  There  are  some  distilleries.  Bells  are  made  at 
Valdai.  The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  confined  to  its  own  pro- 
ductions, com,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  some  iron,  a  great  quantity  of  timber, 
some  furs,  hides,  leather,  and  forage,  most  of  which  goes  to  St  Peters- 
buxg.  The  principal  place  of  trade  is  Novogorod,  the  capital  The 
exports  are  conveyed  to  the  commercial  towns  in  caravans  of  50  to 
100  carts,  or  in  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse.  Qreat  numbers  of  geese 
are  sent  horn  this  government  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Towm, — Novogorod,  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  Wdike,  that  is,  the  Qreat 
Kew  Ci^,  is  the  capital  of  the  government.  It  is  situated  in 
58*  32'  N.  lat,  ZV  20'  £.  long.,  120  mUes  aaE.  from  St.  Petersbui^, 
tn  a  fine  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolchow,  where  it  flows  out  of 
Iiake  Ilmen,  and  on  the  Novogorod  Canal  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts :  the  Kremlin,  or  fortress,  standing  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  surrounded  with  thi^  walls  and  towers ;  and  on 
the  south  of  the  river  the  commercial  town  and  the  Sophienstadt, 
which  are  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
This  city  ui  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Russian  empire,  having  been 
founded  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  9th  century  it  had  itii  own  piinoe, 
and  Rurio  made  it  the  seat  of  a  government,  but  the  court  was  soon 
afterwurds  removed  to  Kiew.  Jaroslaw,  his  successor,  gave  the  city 
considerable  immunities  in  1036.    TLo  goveruoris  however  made  them* 


■elves  independent  of  the  Ruaiian  grand-dukes.  The  citisens,  having 
gradually  acquired  more  extensive  privileges,  established  a  republic 
in  the  12th  century,  under  a  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  was  here- 
ditary, but  whose  power  was  limited.  In  the  13th  century  t^e 
Hanseatic  League  established  a  factory  here,  which  oontinued  200  years. 
The  town  it  is  said  had  in  the  15th  century  400,000  inhabitants, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  '*  Who  can  resist  Gk>d  and  the  Great 
Novogorod?"  Jealous  of  its  prosperity,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  L  com- 
pletely reduced  it  under  his  power  in  1477,  and  it  soon  aJEtac  began  to 
decline.  The  final  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by  the  founda- 
tion of  St  Petersburg,  which  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic 
into  a  new  channel  Novogorod  is  now  reduced  to  comparative  insig;- 
nificance.  It  consists  principally  of  scattered  groups  of  mean  houses, 
separated  by  ruins  or  by  fields  formerly  built  upon,  and  its  population 
does  not  exceed  7000.  Tet,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has  a 
very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  its  fine  situation  and  the  gilded 
domes  of  its  63  churches,  which  remain  as  monuments  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St 
Sophia,  which  stands  in  the  Kremlin,  and  contains  the  coffin  of 
St  Ivan  of  Novogorod,  and  celebrated  bronze  doors,  114  ^^^  ^^ 
and  3  feet  wide,  adorned  with  numerous  figures  and  inscriptions.  The 
other  buildings  are,  three  monasteries,  of  which  that  of  St  Sergius  is 
the  principal,  a  fine  bazaar,  a  new  palace,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan 
school  The  city  contains  a  considerable  sail-cloth  fSsctory,  tanneries 
and  soap  and  candle  manu&ctories. 

Other  towns  are— S^arq/a-iZttMO,  on  the  Polista,  south  of  I^ke 
Ilmen,  with  5600  inhabitants,  and  considerable  salt-works ;  Waldai, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Waldai  Lake  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Waldai  Hills,  with  3200  inhabitants;  Tikhwin,  on  the  Tikhwina,  in 
the  north  of  the  government,  population  4100;  Kirilow,  in  the  east 
of  the  government,  with  2500  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  the  new 
canal  opened  in  1827,  which  joins  the  Seheksna  with  the  Suchona; 
BjdO'Oiertk  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bjelo-Osero,  population  3000 ; 
BorovitmM  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Msta,  population  3000 ; 
and  Uitjuihna,  or  Schdtaopolakajo,  with  3000  inhabitantSi  who  have 
considerable  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

NOTERS.    [Alphs,  Basses.] 
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NUBIA,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which  is  often 
used  to  designate  a  vast  extent  of  territory  stretching  along  the  banks 
of  the  iNile  from  the  southern  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  froutiera  of 
Abyssinia  and  Sennaar.  The  natives  however  apply  the  name  of 
Nouba,  or  Wady-el-Nouba,  to  a  comparatively  small  tract  lying 
between  Derr  and  the  borders  of  Doogola.  The  extent  of  information 
possessed  by  the  ancients  concerning  those  regions,  and  especially 
oonceming  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  will  be  found  stated  under 
ErmoFiA. 

The  Nuba,  or  Nubatie,  are  mentioned  as  a  nation  borderinff  on 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  gave  up  to  them  a  strip  of  land 
seven  days'  march  in  length,  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition  of 
their  preventing  the  Ethiopians  and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt 
In  subsequent  centuries  however  a  kingdom  of  the  Noubss  was 
formed,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  a  powerful 
Christian  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Mos- 
lems. Dougola  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  Noubas.  The 
country  appears  to  have  continued  to  profess  Christianity,  and  to  have 
retained  its  independence  till  the  13tn  century  of  our  era.  fXp^nvX^ 
an  Arabian  writer,  says  Nubia  was  inhabited  by  two  different  races — 
the  Noubas  and  the  Mokras — both  of  which  came  originidly  from 
Yemen;  and'Burckhardt  remarks  that  at  the  present  time  two  differ- 
ent languages  are  spoken,  both  differing  from  the  Arabic,  namely,  the 
Nouba  and  the  Eenous.  Both  races  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  countenance  which  is  often  seen  in  sculptures  of  the 
£^gyptian  temples. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  generals  of  the  kalif 
Omar,  a  Saracen  army  advanced  to  Dongola,  and  obliged  Koleydozo, 
the  king  of  the  Noubas,  to  agree  to  pay  an  annual  bakt,  or  tribute,  of 
860  head  of  slaves^  This  agreement  was  maintained  with  litUe  inter- 
ruption for  more  than  five  centuries,  when,  the  Noubas  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  Assouan,  Salah-ed-Deen,  the  famous  sultan  of  Egypt, 
sent  an  army  against  them  and  defeated  them.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury Dhaher  Baybar,  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  £gypt,  sent  an  army 
into  the  Nouba  country,  which  took  Dongola,  ruined  most  of  the 
churches,  taking  away  the  golden  crosses  and  silver  vessels,  and  carried 
away  a  vast  num^r  of  captivea.  For  many  years  these  contests 
between  the  kings  of  Nouba  and  the  sultans  of  Eg^t  were  renewed ; 
the  Egyptians  being  uniformly  successful  in  their  inroads,  but  unable 
apparently  to  retain  possession  of  the  country.  In  one  instance  it  is 
related  by  Makrizi  ('  History  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,'  written  in  the 
14th  century),  that  in  the  expedition  against  Samamoun,  king  of 
Nouba,  Dongola  was  taken,  priests  and  nobles  abandoned  the  king, 
a  banquet  was  held  in  the  temple  of  Tsous  (Jesus),  and  a  new  king 
appointed,  who  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  No  sooner  had  the  army  left 
Nouba,  than  Samamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  officers,  who,  when  they  came  out  and  aaw  Lb), 
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Uflsed  tbe  ffrottod  in  sign  of  aUwlaned.  On  the  next  morning  he 
assembled  we  army  and  prooeedea  to  the  mansion  of  tiie  new  king. 
Bent  the  Moslem  guard  beick  to  Egypt^  and  seicing  his  riTal,  dressed 
him  in  an  ox-skin  and  tied  him  to  a  poet,  where  he  was  left  till  he 
died.  Bamamoun  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt^  asking  his 
pardon,  and  promising  to  forward  the  bakt  regiQiuiy,  and  in  the 
meantime  sent  slaves  and  other  presents,  which  were  accepted. 

These  events  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centuiy.  After 
that  time  little  Is  known  of  the  history  of  Nubia,  but  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Dongola  being  broken,  the  country  became 
divided  into  various  petty  states,  while  fresh  immigrations  of  Beduin 
Arabs  took  place,  and  Cmristianity  became  gradually  extinct  lu  all  the 
countries  between  Egvpt  and  Abvssinia.  The  old  idngdom  of  Nubia 
oeased  to  exist,  and  jlnstead  of  it  rose  various  petty  Mohammedan 
states,  such  as  Bukkot^  Mahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each 

Sivemed^  by  a  melek,  or  chief.  In  1820,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
gypt,  directed  an  expedition  against  Upper  Nubia,  which  overcame 
the  opposition  of  the  principal  states,  took  possession  of  Kendy,  and 
ever  since  Nnbia  has  remained  in  at  least  nominal  subjection  to  the 
rulers  of  Egypt. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubia  is  described 
under  Batn-sl^Hajaeu  The  districts  of  Sukkot  and  Dar-el-Mahaas, 
which  lie  farther  south,  are  more  favoured  by  nature.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mahass  speak  the  Nouba  language,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Noubes,  having  more  of  the  negro  character,  though 
they  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  the  Eoreysh  Arabs. 

Shindy  is  the  principal  place  in  the  country  of  Atbara,  the  ancient 
island  of  Meroe,  so  called  because  It  is  in  a  manner  inclosed  between 
the  Nile  on  the  west,  the  Atbara  or  Tacasze  on  the  north  and  east^ 
and  the  Dandar,  Rabat,  and  other  streams  coming  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia  on  the  south.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  little 
known;  it  is  nominally  divided  between  the  states  of  Shendy  and 
Halfay,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  former,  the  two  meleks  or  chiefs 
of  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  30,000  well-mounted 
horsemen.  The  town  of  Shendy,  the  capital  of  the  country,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  large,  and  perhaps  oon* 
tains  5000  or  6000  inhabitants;  the  streets  are  wide  and  airy;  the 
houses  are  low,  but  well  built  of  clay ;  there  are  regular  market-places, 
where,  besides  meat,  fowls,  liquid  butter,  grain,  and  vegetables,  spices 
from  Jidda^  gum  Arabic,  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  the  women 
are  sold.  Great  numbem  of  slaves  from  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and 
Dar-fur  are  purchased  at  a  moderate  price :  a  handsome  Abyssinian 
girl  sells  for  40  or  50  dollars. 

There  is  another  town  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Nils^ 
called  Shendy-el-Qbarb  (Shendy  on  the  West),  which  is  also  large  and 
well  built,  and  contains  about  0000  inhabitants.  It  has  three  market- 
places, where  the  people  of  the  country  exchange  dourra  and  dollars 
for  other  provisions  and  goods.  The  people  of  Shendy  have  a  bad 
character  :  they  are  said  to  be  fraudulent,  debauched,  end  treacherous. 

Many  Arab  tribes  inhabit  the  territory  of  Shendy,  the  great  part  of 
whom  still  lead  the  Beduin  life.  The  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
especially  the  brokers,  are  mostly  foreign  settlers  from  Dongola,  Sen- 
near,  Dar-fur,  and  Kordofan.  A  succession  of  Arab  meleks,  or  kings, 
pf  whom  Cailliaud  gives  the  series^  had  ruled  Shendy  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Berber,  but  there  is  more  wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  great  trade, 
and  more  well-dressed  persons  are  seen  than  in  the  latter  country. 

Not  far  from  eastern  Shendy,  to  the  northward,  near  a  village  called 
Assour,  or  Hatchour,  are  a  number  of  tarabyli,  or  pyramids,  the  largest 
of  which  is  about  60  feet  high.  There  are  alro  extensive  fragments  of 
Walls,  columns,  square  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  a  small  ^mple  60 
feet  in  length,  near  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  those  of  a  laiger 
one,  with  its  propylseum.  At  another  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above 
Shendy,  on  the  iiver  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium  and  other 
ruins ;  and  &rther  south,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  are  the 
remains  of  other  temples,  and  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  several 
sculptures  executed  in  a  rude  and  heavy  style.  About  12  miles  nearly 
due  N.  from  Naga,  in  a  valley  bordering  on  the  desert,  are  the  ruins 
of  El-Meyaourat,  which  consist  of  several  temples  of  small  dimensions, 
connected  by  gaJleries  and  terraces,  with  a  number  of  small  chambers, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  indosure.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
retired  spot  may  have  been  the  Hieropolis,  or  sacred  oollege,  of  the 
priests  of  Meroe,  and  that  the  city  itseu  was  near  Assour. 

Halfay,  which  Ues  south  of  Shendy,  and  between  it  and  Sennaar,  is 
a  less  important  state.  The  head  town,  of  the  same  name,  lies  above 
the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers^  and  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  latter,  in  about  15^  40'  N.  lat 

The  monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  have  been  described  by  Gau, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  tem* 
pies  of  AbousambtU,  Dandour,  and  Soleb;  though  the  last,  lying 
above  the  second  cataract,  is  considered  b^  some  writers  as  in  Upper 
Nubia.  The  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia  and  of  Meroe  have  been 
described  by  Waddington,  Cailliaud,  and  RiippeL 

NUBLK    [Chili.] 

NUMA'NTIA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  In  Spab,  was 

Hituated  on  the  river  Durius  (Duero),  at  no  great  distance  from  its 

ource.    It  was  built  on  a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size.    According  to 

Plorus  (ii.  18),  it  possessed  no  walls^  but  it  was  surrounded  on  three 


■IdM  by  rerf  thick  woods,  and  ooold  only  be  approached  on  one  side, 
which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades.  (Appisn,  vl  76,  91.) 
It  was  24  stadia  in  oiroumfisrenoe.  (Appian,  vi.  90.)  Its  position  has 
been  a  subject  of  oonsiderable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  it  was  situated  8  or  4  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  Btoria,  in  Gastilla 
la  Vieja. 

Numantia  is  memorable  in  hiibory  for  the  war  which  It  carried  on 
against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  (Florus,  ii  18.) 
The  Numantines  were  originally  induced  to  engage  in  this  war  through 
the  influence  of  Viriathua  They  were  first  opposed  by  Qointui 
Pompeius,  the  consul  (B.a  141),  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
(Oroa,  V.  4),  and  afterwards  by  several  other  Roman  commanders,  who 
were  all  defeated ;  till  at  length  the  Roman  people  appointed  Scipio 
Africanus  consul  (b.o.  134,)  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  oonqaest 
of  Numantia.  After  levylnff  a  large  army,  he  invested  the  town ;  and, 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (aa  188)  at  the 
end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  attack 
The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  oourage  and  heroism  during 
the  whole  of  the  sie^ ;  and  when  their  provisions  had  entirely  failed 
they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished  amidst  the  flames. 

(Appian,  Horn.  jBRrt,,  vL  ;  Florus,  ii:  17,  18;  Livy,  Bpitmeti 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Mariua;  Eutrop.,  Iv.  17;  Veil  Pat,  iL  4.) 

NUMI'DI  A  was  originally  bounded  E.  by  the  dominions  of  Carthage, 
W.  by  the  Mulucha  or  Molocath  (the  modem  Mulwia),  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  by  the  Gsetull  The  Roman  province  of  Nu- 
midia  was  of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  W.  by  the  Ampaagai 
(Wadi-al-Kebir),  and  £.  by  the  Tusca  (Zahi),  and  thus  corresponded 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 

The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people ;  they  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Nomades,  and  their  ooun^  NomaduL  (Polyb., 
xxxvil  8;  Sallttst, « Jug.,'  18  ;  PUny,  'Nat.  Hist,'  r.  2.)  When  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  Numidians  the  term  is  usually 
limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Masssesylii  and  Massvlii,  the 
former  of  whom  extended  idong  the  northern  part  of  Africa  from  the 
Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  tiie  east,  and  the  latter  horn 
the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

When  the  Romans  first  became  aoquainted  with  the  Numidians, 
which  was  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  was 
king  of  the  Massassylii,  and  Gala  king  of  the  MassyliL  Qala  had  a 
son  of  the^  name  of  Masinissa,  who  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  who  served  under  Scipio  in  the  African 
campaign  before  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  many 
engagements  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Roman  arma  Tfaie 
great  services  of  Masinissa  did  not  pass  unrewarded  by  the  Romana 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Pumc  war  he  obtained  all  tiie  domin- 
ions of  Svphax,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
so  that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cyre- 
naica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the  small  district  which 
was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on  the  coast  (Appian,  viil  106.) 
Masinissa  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in 
Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilised  life^ 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-i^pointed  army. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  90,  B.0. 149. 

Masinissa  left  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Golossa.  The 
two  latter  died  soon  after  the  death  of  their  father,  but  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.a  118,  and  beq^ueathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Mastanabal.  Jugurtna  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sove- 
reignty, murdered  Hiempeal,  and  obliged  Adherbal  to  fly  to  Rome, 
where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin. 
Many  of  the  senators  however  were  bribed  by  Juffurtha,  and  a  com* 
mission  was  sent  to  Africa  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adhe^ 
bal  and  Jugurtha.  The  commissioners  awarded  the  better  part  of  the 
country  to  Jugurtha;  but  scarcely  had  thev  left  Africa  before  he 
again  attacked  Adherbal,  defeated  him  in  battle,  besieged  him  In  Cirta, 
and,  having  obliged  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  When 
this  news  reached  Rome  war  was  declared  against  Jugurtha,  which, 
after  being  carried  on  with  various  success,  was  at  length  terminated 
by  the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  b.0.  106. 

After  the  death  of  Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to 

have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Hirtius,  '  BelL  Afr.,'  56),  who  was 

probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the  son  of  Midpsa.    Hiempeal  II 

was  succeeded,  about  B.a  50,  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active 

part  in  the  dvil  wars  against  Cssar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.  (B.a  46), 

Numidia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  provinoe  by  Csesar,  who 

entrusted  the  government  of  it  to  the  historian  Sallust  (Dion  Caaaiu^ 

xliiL  9.)    In  the  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  deatn  of  Anthony 

(b.c.  80),  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  given  to  Juba  II.,  son  of  Juba  L, 

but  he  retained  it  only  till  B.0.  25,  when  he  received  Mauritania  in 

exchange,  and  Numidia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  province. 

The  chief  town  in  Numidia  was  Cirta  (the  modem  Costantina,  or 
Constantineh),  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  Syphax,  Maeinisfla, 
Micipsa,  and  Juba.  Hippo  Regius,  the  second  town  in  the  province^ 
was  situated  near  the  coast,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  from  Bona.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  (Sallust,  'Jug.,'  19),  and  Ib  well  known 
as  the  see  of  St  Augustine.  It  was  called  Hip^K)  Regius  to  distinguish 
it  from  Hippo  Zaiytus  in  the  provinoe  of  Africa.    It  was  a  farourite 
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pUoo  of  recidenoe  with  the  Numidlui  kiogSi  (SiL  lUUa,  iil  859.) 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tuaoa  waa  the  Bmall  town  of  Tabrao«,  the  name 
of  which  is  itill  retained  in  the  island  of  Tabarkah  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mer.  South  of  Tabraoa,  probably  on  the  Tuaca,  was  the  im- 
portant town  of  Vaga,  or  Yaoca,  which  ia  deaorlbed  by  Salluat  aa  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  Numidia.  (Salluat, '  Jug./  47.)  South-weat 
from  Vacoa  waa  Tagaate^  a  free  atate  according  to  PUny  (▼•  i),  and 
celebrated  aa  the  birUiplaoe  of  St  Auguatine, 

The  poaition  of  Zama,  near  which  the  memorable  battle  waa  fought 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  (B.a  201,  ia  uncertain.  Some  writera 
have  conaidered  it  the  aame  aa  the  modem  Zamorah,  which  Ib  aituated 
•outh-weat  of  Setif ;  but  othera,  with  more  probability,  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Zainah,  aouth-east  of  Setif.  Zama  waa  atrongly  fortified, 
and  waa  oooaaionally  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Numidian  kinga.  (Salluat, 
'  Jug./  56,  60, 61.)  Juba  fled  to  thia  town  after  he  had  been  defeated 
by  Cseaar  at  Thapaua,  but  the  inhabitanta  refuaed  to  admit  him  within 
the  walla.  (Hirtiua,  *  Bell  Afir./  91.)  Zama  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(▼.  4)  as  one  of  the  free  towna  of  the  province ;  and  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Zama  ocoora  in  the  councila  of  the  Afnoan  Chmvh, 
[Alobrib;  Maubitamu.] 

NUN,  GAPi5.    IMarooco.] 

NUNKATON,  Warwickahire,  a  market-town  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Nuneaton,  ia  aituated  on  the  riyer  Anker, 
in  52"  81'  K.  Lit.  1**  28'  W.  loog.,  diatant  20  milea  N.  by  £.  from 
Warwick,  100  mUea  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  964  n^i^^B  by  the 
North- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Nuneaton  in 
1851  waa  4859.  The  livini;  ia  a  vicaraee  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry,  and  dioceae  of  Worceater.  Nuneaton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  7  pariahes  and  townahipa,  with  an  area  of  20,428  acrea,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,532.  The  pariah  church  ia  a  small  gothio 
building.  The  Independenta,  Baptiats,  and  Roman  Catholioa  have 
placea  of  worship.  The  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1563  by 
Kdward  YL,  haa  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  8002.  a  year, 
and  had  56  scholara  in  1851.  There  ia  also  a  National  achooL  The 
Coventry  Canal  paaaea  the  town  on  the  weat  The  chief  branch  of 
industry  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  the  riband  manufacture. 
The  market  is  on  Saturdi^ :  and  there  are  three  yearly  cattle-fairs. 

NORNBERG  (incorrectly  called  Nwrtmherg),  an  ancient  citv  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Franconia,  and  formerly  a  flouriahing 
member  of  the  Hanaeatic  League,  is  aituated  in  49**  27'  N.  lat, 
11*  4'  15"  E.  loog.,  145  milea  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Munich,  and 
has  45,000  inhabitanta,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Lutherana. 
It  standi  in  an  extensive  highly  cultivated  plain,  1008  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Pegnita,  which  divides  the 
city  into  two  unequal  parte :  the  northern  ia  called  the  St  Sebaldua 
aide,  and  the  southern  and  larger  the  St  Lawrence  aide.  The  Pegniti 
forms  three  islands  within  the  walls,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  city  by  seven  stone  and  nine  wooden  bridges,  and 
one  auspension-bridge. 

Niimbei^  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  which  haa  eight  gatea  and 
a  great  number  of  round  and  aqoare  towers,  and  ia  atrengwened  at 
intervala  by  ramparts  and  small  oaations.  A  rnoat^  100  feet  broad, 
50  feet  deep,  and  lined  throughout  with  maaonry,  inoloaea  the  whole. 
Hie  four  principal  arched  gatewaya  are  flanked  by  maaaive  cylindrical 
watch-towers.  The  circuit  within  the  walls  ia  Z\  miles,  within  which 
apace  there  are  many  aquarea,  or  markets,  and  gardena.  The  atreeta 
are  in  general  broad  and  well  pave<^  but  crooked  and  irregular.  The 
houses  are  very  old-fashioned,  retaining  externally,  with  little  altera- 
tion, the  old  gothic  style,  and  their  internal  arrangements  recalling  to 
mind  the  mode  of  private  life  of  past  agea.  The  fronta  of  the  houaea 
are  often  adorned  with  paintinga:  they  are  narrow,  but  often  very 
deep,  with  a  back  front  in  a  parallel  atreet  One  of  tiie  moat  remark- 
able ancient  buildinga  ia  the  old  fortreaa  called  the  Reichsfeate,  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  10th  century  under  the  emperor  Conrad  L 
This  fortreaa  stands  on  a  pretty  steep  eminence,  and  la  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  ancient  style.  It  oontaina  a  gallery  of  picturea 
in  10  ajpartments,  and  many  paintings  on  glasBt  The  town-hall,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Germany,  ia  275  feet  wide,  and  containa  among  other 
curioaitiea  a  number  of  paintinga  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hiraohvo^,  and 
others.  Almoat  all  the  churches  are  worthv  of  observation  for  their 
architecture  and  the  worka  of  art  which  they  contain.  That  of  St 
Sebaldua  containa  the  tomb  of  the  aaint  adorned  with  fine  atatuea  of 
tiie  twelve  apostles,  a  noble  altar,  the  celebrated  crucifix  by  Yeit  Stoaa, 
and  painted-glaaa  windowa  of  extraordinary  beauty.    The  church  of 


St-Lawreaoa  ia  a  fine  gothio  edifice,  extremely  lieh  in  old  CUv 
man  paintinga,  ,but  it  ia  partioularly  celebrated  for  ita  tabemaok 
(Sacramenta  Haiialein),  a  tapering  gothio  apire  of  the  moat  minnto 
and  graceful  atonework,  64  feet  high,  aupported  by  three  kneeling 
figurea,  portraita  of  the  artifioera  of  the  work,  Adam  Kraft  and  hla 
two  apprenticea.  To  each  of  these  churchea  a  Latin  aohool  ia  attached. 
The  onuroh  of  St  iEgidiua,  which  waa  built  in  the  Italian  atyle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  (1711-18),  haa  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Vandyck.  Near  thia  church  ia  the  gymnasium,  in  front  of  which  the 
city  erected  in  1826  the  atatue  of  Melancthon,  by  whom  that  inatitution 
waa  opened  in  1526.  The  church  of  St  Clara  has  paintinga  on  glaaa 
of  the  year  1278.  In  the  chief  market-place  are  the  Frauen-Kirohe, 
or  Church  of  Our  Lady,  remarkable  for  ita  richly-carved  deoorationa 
and  Bculpturea  by  early  Qerman  artiata ;  and  the  Schoner  Brunnen,  or 
Beautiful  Fountun,  an  elegant  gothic  spire  of  open  atone-work,  adorned 
with  numeroua  atatuea  of  Chnatian,  Heathen,  and  Jewiah  worthies. 
Both  of  these  worka  date  from  about  1360.  The  former  Dominican 
church  oontaina  the  oity  library  of  20,000  volumea,  with  a  Qolloction 
of  the  worka  of  Melancthon  and  of  worka  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Niirnberg  haa  a  gymasium,  a  polytechnic  institution, 
a  great  number  of  achoola  for  idl  claaaea;  aeveral  free  achoola;  a 
seminary  for  teachers ;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  manufaotorea, 
and  a  great  many  ooUectlons,  both  publio  and  private,  of  works  of  art^ 
antiquities,  ^ 

Before  Yaaoo  de  Gkma  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Ntlm* 
berg  waa  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  dtiea  in  Europe.  It 
forwarded  to  the  North  the  rich  productiona  of  India»  wMch  it  received 
from  Ital^.  The  reaidenoe  of  the  bux^gravea  (from  the  year  1060) 
and  occasionally  that  of  the  emperors  was  a  great  advantage,  and  above 
all  ita  manufacturea  brought  a  great  infiux  of  wealth.  Nttmberg 
waa  celebrated  400  years  ago  for  working  in  braaa,  iron,  and  other 
metala,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a  long  liat  of  articles  comprised 
under  the  general  denomination  of  NUmbexg  warea,  mnaical  and 
mathematical  inatrumenta,  hardwarCi  and  toya  of  all  kinda,  both  ot 
metal  and  wood.  The  fine  arts  alao  flouriahed,  eapecially  painting  and 
engraving.  Ita  trade  ia  atill  oonaiderable  in  Mrticlea  of  ita  own  manu- 
facture in  iroui  ateel,  and  braaa ;  and  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  tumexy, 
looking-glasaea,  muaical  inatrumenta,  paper,  engravinga,  painters'* 
ooloura  and  penoila,  glaaa,  porcelain,  watches,  oaliooea,  oarpeta,  toy^ 
&C.  There  ia  an  annual  fair,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  buuneos  ia 
done.  A  branch  railway  5  nules  in  length  oonnects  NUmberg  with 
FUrth,  a  manufSaoturing  town  of  15,000  inhabitants, 

Numberg  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050,  and  obtained  ita 
first  charter  in  1219.  The  city  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  like  that 
of  Venice.  The  emperor  appointed  the  burggrave,  who  waa  generally 
regarded  with  little  fiftvour  by  the  citiaena.  Ixie  anceators  of  the  royal 
familv  of  Pruaaia  first  appear  in  history  as  buiggravea  of  Niirnberg, 
and  they  were  constantly  at  feud  with  the  oitiaena  until  the  burggrave 
Frederick  IV.  aold  hia  caatle  and  a  portion  of  hia  righta  to  the  town,  in 
order  to  raiae  money  to  purohaae  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  No  aooner 
had  the  citiaena  concluded  the  purchaae  than  they  levelled  the  caatle 
to  the  ^uud.  Numberg  retained  ita  freedom  among  all  the  changes 
made  m  Qermany  till  1803.  It  had  a  territory,  for  the  moat  part 
well  cultivated,  nearly  500  aquare  milea  in  extent  with  40,000  inhabit- 
anta, and  a  revenue  of  800,000  fiozina;  but  the  public  debt  amounting 
in  1797  to  nine  millions  of  fiorins,  the  r<svenue  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  The  differences  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  took 
possession  of  part  of  its  territory,  necessarily  increased  its  difficultiei^ 
till  the  Act  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  assigned  over  its  territory 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Albert  Diirer  was  a  native  of  Nttmberg,  and  alao  Uelohlor  Pflnaing 
and  Hans  Sach,  the  poets,  and  Martin  Behem,  who  made  the  first 
serviceable  terrestrial  globe.  Among  the  numeroua  inventiona  for 
which  the  world  ia  indebted  to  Numberg  are  watches  (firat  called 
Numberg  eggs),  the  pedal,  the  air-gun,  the  clarionet  bnuwi  the  look 
for  fire-arms,  and  many  others, 

NTAS3I,  LAKE.    [Apbiga.] 

NTEBORG.    [FUKur.l 

NTEKIOBING.    [Aalbobo.] 

NYIR  EGYHAZA.    [Hukoabt.J 

NYITRA.    [HuHQABY.] 

NYKOPINQ.    [Sw«D£K.1 

NYOKS,    [DBdMB.] 
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OADBY.  [LBiaB9TBBBmBE.l 
OAKHAM,  or  OKEHAM,  ButUndahlrs,  a  nuttket^own,  and  the 
aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Oakham,  is  aitoated  in  the 
vale  of  Catmoaa,  in  52'  40'  N.  lat,  0*"  44'  W.  long.,  distant  95  miles 
N.N.W,  from  London  by  road,  and  102^  miles  by  the  Ghreat  Northern 
and  the  Leioeater  and  Peterborough  raUwaya.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  waa  2800.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northampton  and  diooese  of  Petorboxough.     Oakham  PoorLaw 


Unioii  oontaina  80  parishea  and  townahipi^  with  aa  aMa  of  50|O8O  aorssi 
and  a  populatiott  in  1851  of  ll,6ia. 

Oakham  had  an  aaoient  caatle^  of  which  the  oomity-hall  ia  a  portion; 
the  other  parte  are  in  ndna.  The  gate  of  the  oaatle-yaid  and  ^e 
interior  of  the  county-hall  are  covered  with  horae^oea ;  the  lord  of 
the  manor  being  authoriaed  by  ancient  grant  or  oostom  to  demand  of 
every  peer,  on  firat  paaabig  through  the  loidahip,  a  dioe  ttom  one  of 
hia  horses^  or  a  auui  of  money  to  purchaae  one  in  lieu  of  it    Tha 
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town  ooniitta  of  neathf-built  ]ioub««.  Tha  ogrieulianl-liiU,  ereotad 
in  the  High-strMt  in  1887,  la  a  commodioua  building..  The  chnroh  yt 
chiefly  of  perpendionlar  character.  It  has  |i  fine  tower  and  spire ;  the 
spire  is  said  to  have  been  ec«cted  by  Roger  Flore,  who  died  in  1488. 
The  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  haye 
chapels.  The  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1581,  had  81  scholars 
in  1858.  There  are  also  National  schools,  a  clerical  and  general  book 
dab,  and  a  dispensaiy.  A  county  court  is  held.  In  an  open  spot 
near  the  castle  is  a  jail  and  house  of  correction  for  the  county. 

The  Oakham  Canal  afforda  fincilities  for  supplying  the  town  with 
coal,  and  for  sending  com  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  Malting  is 
carried  on.  A  market  ia  held  on  Saturday  for  com,  and  on  Monday 
for  batter.  There  are  seyeral  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Oakham. 

OAKHAMPTON.    [Okehampton.] 

OAKLEY,  GREAT.    [Essex.] 

OAXACA.    [Mexioo.] 

OBAN,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  boxgh  and  sea- 
port, is  situated  on  the  west  cosst  of  Argyleshire,  about  85  miles  N.W. 
from  Inveraiy,  in  56*  27'  N.  lat,  5'  27'  W.  long.  The  population  waa 
1742  in  1851.  Oban  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Inyerary,  and 
Irrine  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Besides  the  parish 
ehurch,  there  are  chapels  for  the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presby- 
'terians.  Independents,  and  Episcopalians.  The  harbour  is  completely 
sheltered  by  the  island  of  Kerera.  The  port  is  frequented  by  numer- 
ous fishing-boats,  a  few  sloops,  and  by  several  steamers  in  the  summer, 
conveying  tourists  to  Staffa,  lona,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  DunoUy  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Macdougalls  of  Lorn. 

OBERSTEIN.    [Birkenfeld.] 

OBIDOS.    [Ebtbemadura,  Portuguese.] 

OBY.  RIVER.    [Siberia.] 

OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Castilla  la 
Nueva,  and  modem  province  of  Toledo,  85  miles  SiS.E.  from  Madrid, 
and  80  miles  K  from  Toledo,  is  situated  on  the  great  road  between 
Madrid  and  Andaluda,  where  another  road  branches  off  to  the  east^ 
leading  to  Valencia.  It  ia  consequently  a  place  of  considerable  traffic, 
and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  4789.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  contains  four  parish  churches,  an  hospital,  a  cavalry  buraoks,  and 
an  aqueduct  of  Roman  construction,  which  supplies  the  town  with 
excellent  water.  It  haa  aome  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  soap,  and  leather.  The  Spanish  army  of  Andaluda  under 
General  Ariczaga  was  here  defeated  by  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Soult»  Nov.  19,  1809. 

OCANA.    [New  Qbakada.] 

OCEANIA,  a  name  siven  by  Bslbi  and  other  French  geographers 
to  a  fifth  division  of  tne  earth.  They  make  it  extend  from  about 
98**  K  to  105^  W.  long. ;  the  northern  boundary  being  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Malacca  Strait,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  along  the 
parallel  of  85°  N. ;  the  southern  boundary  being  the  56th  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  The  name  is  thus  made  to  comprise  the  Andaman 
Isles,  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bonieo, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  countless  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  within 
the  limits  above  stated  to  the  islets  of  Sala-y-Gomes,  tiie  most  eastern 
of  the  wholes 

OCHILL  HILLS.      [Clackkavnaitshibb  ;  Fifeshibx;  Kinboss- 

BHIBB.1 

OCKBROOK.     DiBBTSBIBE.] 

OCKENDON,  SOUTa    [Essex.] 

OCZAKOW,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  in  South  Russia, 
is  situated  in  about  46*"  87'  N.  kt,  81'  80'  £.  long.,  on  a  small  brook 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper,  which  is  here  about  H  miles 
wide  between  Oczakow  and  Cape  Kilborun.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  fortresses  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  had  a 
citadel,  the  walls  of  which  were  25  feet  high.  The  population  waa 
at  that  time  5000.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  it  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in 
the  laat  century,  when  it  waa  frequentiy  taken  and  occupied  by  both 
parties.  After  a  six  months'  n&ge  by  tne  Russians  under  Suwarroff, 
it  was  taken  by  storm  in  1788;  and  the  Porte  ceded  the  place,  which 
was  quite  devastated,  at  the  peace, of  1791.  The  town  haa  greatly 
declined  aince  the  rise  of  Odessa,  and  the  population  is  now  stated  to 
be  only  about  8000. 

ODENSE.    [FOnbn.] 

ODENWALD.    [Qxbuavt.] 

ODER.    [Aubtbia;  Bbakdenbubo.] 

ODESSA,  a  seaport  and  important  commercial  town  of  South 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  stands  in  46"  28'  N.  lat,  80°  44' 
K  long.,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Adschai,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  haa  a  population  of  about  80,000, 
excluding  the  garrison.  A  miserable  village  called  Kodschabeg,  marked 
the  site  when  the  empren  Catherine  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Dniester  in  1791.  In  1794  the  foundation  of  the  town 
was  laid,  and  public  works  were  commenced.  The  site  is  well  chosen. 
There  is  no  river,  but  the  bay  has  sufficient  depth  of  water,  almost  to 
the  shore,  for  the  largest  men-of-wan  The  bay  ia  seldom  froEen,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time. 


The  emperor  Alexander  appointed  the  duke  of  Biehelieo,  a  P^nch 
emigrant  nobleman,  who  had  entered  the  Russian  servioe,  to  the  post 
of  governor  of  the  new  town,  and  under  his  judicious  administration 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  In  1804  the  population  already 
amounted  to  15,000.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  parallelogram,  on  a  limestone  cliff  sloping  towards  the  sea. 
fVom  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  town  runs  a  long  fortified 
mole,  called  the  Quarantine  Mole,  which  terminates  in  a  Ughthouse, 
and  shelters  a  great  crowd  of  ships  of  all  nations.  The  Imperial  Mole 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cliffs  and  of  the  town,  is  also  fortified, 
and  shelters  the  Russian  ships,  and  large  stores  on  the  quava  The 
harbour  ia  further  defended  by  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  the  cUSs,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  moles.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by 
these  two  ku^  molea^  and  can  contain  some  hundreds  of  ships,  is 
defended  by  strong  works.  At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the  citadel, 
and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto ;  on  a  projectingpoint  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  there  is  a  lighthouse.  The  roadstead  is  very 
spacious,  and  the  andiorage  safe,  being  protected  against  all  winds 
except  Uie  south-east. 

The  town  ia  well  built;  the  streets,  which  are  planted  with  acacia 
trees,  are  broad  and  straight,  but  only  partially  paved ;  in  wet  weather 
they  are  almost  impassable  for  mud,  in  dry  for  dust  The  houses  are 
in  general  two  stones  high,  and  buUt  of  stone.  There  are  many  fine 
buildings;  among  them  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  which  \b  the  Russian 
cathedral,  the  F^teatant  church,  the  admiralty,  the  hospital,  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatre,  where  Russian  pieces, 
Italian  operas,  and  Qreek  tragedies  are  performcid.  There  is  a  fine  public 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Between  the  harbour  and  the  town 
there  is  a  Une  of  barracks,  oonaiBting  of  sixteen  detached  edifices; 
there  are  in  the  town  a  very  laige  number  of  corn-magazines,  well 
built  of  stone,  resembling  palaces  without  windows;  and  a  bazaar, 
which  contains  550  shops.  The  i^ops  are  fine  and  well  supplied  with 
European  goods.  In  the  centre  of  the  boulevard,  which  is  the  principal 
promenade,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  quay  by  a  magnificent 
staircase  of  200  stone  steps  in  ten  flights,  supported  on  arches,  is  a 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  RicheUeu.  At  each  end  of  the  boulevard  is  the 
exchange,  and  on  the  cliff  at  the  other  end  stands  the  princely 
mansion  of  Count  Woronzoff,  and  a  majeatio  line  of  houses^  built  in  the 
Grecian  style,  runs  along  the  whole  bouvelard. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  magazines  of  salt  and  salt  meat, 
and  to  the  west  of  them  reservoirs  of  water.  Odessa  used  often  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  it  is  now  supplied  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  The  chief  establishment  for  education  is  the  Richelieu 
lyceum ;  near  it  are  the  museum  of  antiquities,  and  the  library.  The 
museum  contains  remains  from  the  site  of  andent  Greek  colonies  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Se&  The  town  has  also  schools  for 
jurisprudence,  political  economy  and  commerce,  a  training  school,  au 
academy  of  Oriental  languages,  several  public  baths,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  The  inhabitanta  are  composed  of  Russians,  Jew^  Poles, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans,  &c. 

In  the  year  1817  Odeasa  was  declared  a  free  port  for  thirty  years. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  free  port  waa  inclosed  with  a  circular  wall  to 
prevent  smuggling  into  the  interior.  The  most  important  exports  are 
com  to  Weatem  Europe,  and  to  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Constantinople;  flax,  timber,  tallow,  and  hides.  The 
importa  are  colonial  produce^  specie,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
English,  French,  and  Italian  mercantile  houses  are  established  in  the 
town ;  many  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians  are  also  largely  engaged  in 
trade.  Odessa  has  considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  naanufac- 
tories  of  woollens  and  silks,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles.  There  are  many 
gardens  and  large  vineyards  in  the  environs,  beyond  which  the  dreary 
steppe  commences. 

In  1845  Odessa  exported  1,489,178  quarters  of  wheat:  in  1847,  a 
famine  year  in  the  west  of  Europe,  the  exports  rose  to  2,081,878 
quarters;  in  1852  the  quantity  exported  was  1,464,818  quarters. 

In  1846  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  7,746,407  silver  rubles ; 
in  1847  11,118,298  silver  rubles,  including  4}  millions  of  specie.  lu 
1849  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  rose  to  10,878,860  silver  rubles; 
this  large  increase  in  the  imports  was  caused  by  merchants  importing 
as  largely  as  possible  before  the  increased  duties  imposed  in  that  year 
took  effect. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1846  amounted  to  22,763,052 
silver  rubles;  in  1847  to  84,764,962  silver  rubles;  and  to  19,177,626 
rilver  rubles  in  1849. 

In  1844  about  8}  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Odessa  went 
to  Gbeat  Britain ;  8  j  per  cent  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  884  P^^ 
cent  to  the  Mediterranean  sea-board.  In  1849  these  ratios  had  chimged 
as  follows : — 50  per  cent  to  Great  Britain;  2^  per  cent  to  the  north 
of  Europe ;  and  47-|^  per  cent  to  countries  round  the  Mediteiranean. 

The  defences  of  Odessa  were  greatly  injured  in  the  attack  of  the 
French  and  English  fleets  upon  the  town,  April  22, 1854. 

ODIHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Odiham,  is 
pleasantly  situated  m  51'  15'  N.  lat,  0*  56'  W.  long.,  diatant  25  miles 
N.E  from  Winchester,  and  40  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Odiham  in  1851  was  2811.  Tha  living  ia 
a  'ricarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Odiham  was  anciently  a  free  borough,  belonging  to  the  biahop  of 
Winchester.    It  possessed  a  royal  reaidence  and  park;  the  remains  of 
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the  manaion  have  been  oonvorted  into  a  farm-bouaa.  Baaidea  tbe 
puiab  cborob  tbera  ia  a  obapel  for  Independentai  An  Endowad  acbool 
lor  boya,  founded  in  1750,  baa  a  yearly  inoome  from  endowment  of 
9SL,  and  bad  48  acbolara  in  1852.  Tbere  are  alao  National  aoboola. 
Tbe  Baaingatoke  Canal  afforda  £Mdlitiea  for  trade  to  tbe  diatrict 
Tbere  are  two  tanneriea  and  aome  extenaive  breweriea  in  tbe  town. 
Tbe  market-day  ia  Tueaday.  Tbere  are  two  yearly  faira.  About  a 
mile  nortb-weat  from  tbe  town  are  tbe  remaina  of  an  old  oaatle,  in 
wbicb  Darid  Bruoe,  king  of  Scotland,  waa  confined  for  eleven  yeara 
after  being  taken  at  tbe  battle  of  Neville'a  Croea. 

OEDENBURG,  tbe  capital  formerly  of  tbe  palatinate,  now  of  tbe 
diatrict  of  Oedenburg  in  Hungary,  ia  aituated  in  a  pleaaant  and 
fruitful  country,  amidat  extenaive  vineyarda  and  wooda  of  cbeatnut- 
treea,  about  24  milee  from  tbe  aoutb-weatem  part  of  tbe  Neuaiedler 
See,  57  milea  by  railway  S.W.  from  Vienna,  and  baa  about  18,000 
inbabitanta,  wbo  bave  been  celebrated  from  remote  agea  for  tbe  culture 
of  tbe  vine.  Tbe  town  ia  not  large,  but  it  ia  regultf  and  well  paved; 
tbe  aubnrba  are  extenaiye  and  well  built  It  baa  aereral  fine  cburcbea 
and  conventa,  a  Calvinist  cburcb,  a  CatboUc  and  a  Proteatant'  lyceum, 
agymnaaium,  a  military  ac»demy,  and  a  tbeatre.  Tbe  inbabitanta 
manufacture  oonaiderable  quantitiea  of  woollen  dotba,  calico,  playing- 
ourda,  anuff  and  tobacco,  potaab,  nitre,  and  augar.  Oedenbuig  ia  a 
great  mart  for  tbe  aale  of  cattle,  piga,  and  tbe  agricultural  produce  of 
tbe  Burrounding  country — ^wine,  com,  wax,  boney,  and  tobacco.  In  tbe 
vicinity  there  are  very  extenaive  coal-minea.  Oedenburg  waa  founded 
by  tbe  Romana,  and  waa  tbe  atation  of  tbe  15tb  legion,  wbidb  waa 
called  Sempronium,  whence  Soprony,  the  Hungarian  name  of  tbe 
town.  Many  Roman  antiquitioa,  maoriptionfli  ooina,  lampe^  aarcopbagi, 
&C.,  have  been  found  in  the  nei^bourbood. 

OEHRINGEN.    [Jazt.] 

OELAND.    [Alaxs.] 

OELS.     [SlLSBIA.1 

OESEL,  an  iaUnd  in  tbe  Baltic,  aituated  between  58''  and  58*"  40' 
N.  lat,  21*  40^  and  28"*  20'  K  long.,  atietcbea  acrosa  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  livonia,  or  Bay  of  Riga.  It  extenda  from  aoutb  by  weat 
to  north  by  eaat  about  45  milea,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
25  milea ;  a  narrow  peninaula  extenda  from  ita  aoutb-weatem  comer 
about  20  milea  southward.  Tbe  area  of  tbe  ialand  ia  about  1200  aquare 
milea.  The  aurface  ia  uneven  and  rocky,  but  it  ia  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fertile  vegetable  mould.  The  winters  are  much  leaa  aevere 
than  on  the  adjacent  continent.  Tbe  island  producea  grain,  of  which 
a  part  ia  exported,  flax,  hemp,  and  a  Uttle  tobacco.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  ishmd  ia  used  as  pasture-grounda.  Tbe  fiaberiea  round 
the  coasts  of  tbe  island  afibrd  occupation  to  many  bands.  Tbe  in- 
babitanta amount  to  about  40,000.  The  island  belonga  to  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Livonia^  of  which  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  Arenaburg,  ao 
called  from  the  principal  town  Arenabuiv.  [Livokia.]  Oeael  waa 
early  taken  poeaesaion  of  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to  Sweden  in 
1645.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  century  it  waa  taken  by  Ruaaia, 
to  which  power  it  waa  finally  ceded  in  1721,  together  with  Livonia. 

OETTINGEK,  formerly  an  independent  county  in  the  north  part 
of  Suabia,  now  belonga  plartly  to  Bavaria  and  partly  to  Wiirtembeiig. 
It  ia  a  very  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  rivera  Wemita  and  Eger, 
and  producea  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  It  has  a  good  breed  of 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  ia  paitioidarly  fisunoua  for  ita  geeae.  It 
baa  likewiae  iron,  aaltpetre,  and  remarkably  fine  atone  for  building. 
The  county  ia  now  divided  between  the  two  bouses  of  Oettingen-Spiel- 
berg  and  Oettingen-Walleratein.  Oettingen-Spielberg  ia  in  Bavaria, 
and  baa  an  area  of  84  square  milea.  Tbe  prince  resides  in  the  town  of 
Oettingen  on  tbe  Wemita,  in  48*  57'  N.  lat,  10*  38'  E.  long.  It  ia  a  well- 
built  town,  witb  two  palacea,  a  gymnasium,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  ^urch,  aome  manufacturea  of  cotton,  linen,  and  worsted, 
and  about  8500  inbabitanta.  Oettingen  ia  a  atation  on  the  railway 
from  Augaburg  to  Kiimber^and  ia  40  nulea S.  from  the  latter. 

The  pnnce  of  Oettingen^alleratein  baa  a  territory  of  252  aquare 
milea,  partly  in  Wiirtemberg  and  partly  in  Bavaria.  WcdUrHemf  the 
capital  and  residence  of  tbe  prince,  ia  a  well-built  market-town,  with 
1500  inbabitanta.  Tbe  prince'a  palace  ia  a  handsome  building*  and 
containa  a  good  library  and  a  collection  of  paintinga. 

OFBN.    [BuDA.] 

OFFENBACH.    [Hxsse-Dabubtadt.] 

OFFIDA.    [Febmo.1 

OGLIO,  RIVER.    [AuBTBiA.] 

OHIO,  one  of  tbe  United  States  of  North  America,  extends  between 
88*  24'  and  42*  N.  loL,  80*  84'  and  84*  42'  W.  long.  It  ia  bounded 
K  by  tbe  state  of  Pennaylnmia ;  S.E.  and  B.  by  tbe  Ohio  River,  wbicb 
aeparatea  it  from  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  W.  by  Indiana ; 
N.  W.  by  Michigan ;  and  N.  by  Lake  Erie.  Tbe  area  is  89,964  aquare 
milea.  Tbe  population  (only  45,865  in  1800)  in  1850  waa  1,980,829 
<of  whom  25,279  were  free^loured  peraona),  or  49*55  to  a  square  mile. 
The  inbabitanta  being  all  free,  tbe  federal  representative  population  ia 
tbe  aame  aa  tbe  total  population  in  1850;  this,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  representation,  entitles  tbe  state  to  aend  21  repreaentatives  to 
Congreas^  being  tbe  largest  number  next  to  New  York  and  Pennayl- 
vania^  and  8  more  than  Virginia^  tbe  state  next  in  repreaentative 
rank.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  tbe  other  atatea,  Ohio  aenda  2 
repreaentativea. 

Sutfaoe  and  Soil — Tbe  aurface  of  this  atate  may  bo  divided  into 
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two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  Hilly  and  Pndrie  Regiona;  tbe  Hilly 
Region  comprehending  the  eaatetn  and  aoutbern  diatncta,  tbe  Prairie 
Region  the  northern  and  weatem  diatncta. 

The  ffiUy  Begum  containa  aome  level  and  low  land  extending  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  ia  very  fertile, 
though  in  some  parte  awampy  and  subject  to  inundationa.  Behind 
thia  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  billa,  called  tbe 
River  Mountains,  which  in  general  range  between  800  and  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  river.  From  these  billa  tbe  country  extenda 
in  an  uneven  billy  plain  furrowed  by  valleya.  Rocka  rarely  appear  on 
tbe  aurface  to  any  great  extent  Tbe  general  elevation  of  theae  uplands 
variea  from  800  to  1000  feet  above  tbe  sea-leveL  The  bottoms  along 
tbe  principal  rivers,  which  are  frequently  extenaive,  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  produce  very  rich  cropa  of  grain.  The  declivities  of  the 
bills,  when  not  too  steep  for  cultivation,  and  tbe  higher  grounds 
between  them,  are  leea  fertile,  but  by  no  means  barren.  The  soil  of 
both  tbe  bottoms  and  billa  is  almost  uniformly  an  argillaceous  loam  : 
the  soil  of  tbe  valleys  is  very  deep,  and  contains  much  Ume  and  veget- 
able mould.  In  ita  natural  atate  the  whole  region  is  covered  with 
traea,  but  though  timber  ia  atill  abundant  vast  quantities  have  been 
cleared  away.  Tbe  nplanda  contain  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  aah,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sasaafraa,  and  aome  yellow 
pine.  The  levela  along  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  were  in  their 
natural  atate  overgrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  hemlock,  butter- 
nut, th9  tulip-tree,  locnat^  boney-locuat^  black  alder,  beech,  dm,  cedar, 
and  cypreaa.    The  maple-tree  ia  common  all  over  the  state. 

The  Prcurie  Begion  ia  an  extenaive  undulating  plain,  the  general 
elevation  of  which  hardly  exceeda  1000  feet  A  tract  of  aligbtly- 
devated  upland  forma  the  watershed  between  tbe  riven  which  run 
southward  to  tbe  Ohio  and  northward  to  Lake  Erie.  The  aurface  of 
this  plain  preaenta  an  alternate  aucoesuon  of  woodlanda  and  prairies. 
In  the  eaatem  districts  tbe  woodlands  prevail  The  prairies  are  both 
wet  and  dry,  but  are  all  fit  for  cultivation.  Along  the  south-western 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  an  extenaive  tract  covered  witb  a  deep  awamp 
called  the  Black  Swamp,  and  awampa  occur  elaewbere  also;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  awamp-land  in  the  state  only  amounts  to  803,320  acres. 
A  great  part  of  tbe  marshy  and  wet  country  is  heavily  wooded,  eapecially 
with  beech.  Tbe  valleya  by  which  thia  table-land  is  intersected,  and 
in  which  the  riven  flow,  are  leaa  depressed  below  the  surface  of  tbe 
plain  than  farther  aoutb ;  but  they  are  broader  and  more  regularly 
defined,  being  separated  from  the  adjacent  uplands  by  parallel  rangea 
of  bluffa,or  mural  banks.  They  an  generally  very  fertile.  Besidea 
beech,  which  ia  moat  common  on  tbe  swampy  tracts,  this  region 
still  contains  large  quantitiea  of  oak,  aab,  elm,  hickory,  sugar-maple, 
wild  cherry,  Ua^  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  some  placea  cotton-wood 
and  sycamore^  most  of  which,  especially  the  sycamore,  attain  a 
gigantic  size. 

Mydrograpkg,  ChmmvniccUions, — Ohio  ia  in  almost  every  part  largely 
provided  with  rivera  and  amaller  atreams,  fumiahing  oonaiderable 
navigable  facilities,  and  a  vaat  amount  of  water-power  for  mechanical 
purpoaea.  Tbe  Ohio  River  runa  along  tbe  eastern  and  southern 
boundary-line  of  Ohio :  it  is  deecribed  under  Mibsibsipfi  Rivbb.  The 
other  riven  which  drain  thia  country,  though  comparatively  small, 
are  of  great  importance  aa  affording  the  meana  of  establisbuig  a  very 
extenaive  wateiMM>mmunication  in  the  interier  of  the  atate,  and  between 
the  countriea  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  aides  of  tbe  Ohio 
River.  The  most  important  of  the  riven  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie 
are — ^tbe  Maumee,  the  Sandusky,  and  the  Cuyahoga.  The  Maumee  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  St  Mary's,  the  Little  St  Joseph's,  and 
the  Augliuze  rivers.  The  imited  river  ia  about  100  miles  long,  and 
navigable  for  18  milea,  to  Peiryabui^,  by  ateamera  and  schoouen :  in 
apring  and  fall  it  is  navigable  by  river-boata  to  Fort  Wayne  in  Indiana. 
It  emptiea  itaelf  into  the  weatem  comer  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  wide  moutb 
called  Maumee  Bay.  The  Sandusky  river  originatea  in  Richmond  and 
Crawford  countiea,  in  two  branchea  which  flow  weatward,  and  after 
their  union  turn  northward.  Towards  ita  moutb  it  declbiea  to  the 
north-eaat,  and  falla  into  Sanduaky  Bay,  a  aballow  abeet  of  water  united 
to  Lake  Elrie  by  a  narrow  atndt  Ita  length  ia  about  100  miles,  and 
it  ia  navigable  for  amall  boata  at  high  water.  The  Ouyahoga  is  the 
most  important  of  the  riven  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  though  ita 
courae  does  not  exceed  60  miles.  It  rises  west  of  81*'  W.  long.,  about 
10  milea  from  tbe  aborea  of  Lake  Erie.  It  flows  first  in  a  aouthem  and 
aoutb-weatem  dixeotion  to  41**  8'  N.  lat,  when  it  takes  a  north-north- 
western  course  to  Lake  Erie,  where  ita  mouth  forma  the  harbour  of 
Cleveland.  In  ita  natural  atate  it  waa  not  navigable,  but  tbe  waten 
are  uaed  to  feed  the  Bne  and  Ohio  CanaL 

Tbe  moat  important  riven  which  fall  into  tbe  Ohio  are— the 
Muakingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  rivera.  Tbe  Mfukingum  risea  near 
41"*  N.  lat,  aoutb  of  the  aouthem  bend  of  tbe  Cuyahoga  River,  in  two 
branches,  of  wbicb  tbe  eaatem  u  called  Tuacarawaa  Creek  and  the 
western  Chippewa  Creek.  By  their  union  they  form  the  Muakingum, 
which  baa  a  length  of  about  120  milea,  and  falla  into  the  Ohio  at 
Marietta.  By  meana  of  loeka  and  abort  cuttings  it  baa  been  rendered 
navigable  to  Dreaden,  96  miles.  The  Sewio  River  rises  near  40*  80' 
N.  lat,  and  flowing  aouthward  nearly  through  tbe  middle  of  tbe  state, 
&Ua  into  the  Ohio  at  Portamouth,  after  a  oourse  of  about  250  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  boata  nearly  200  milea  upward.  The  Miami 
originatea  not  far  from  the  aooroe  A  the  Scioto  River,  and  runa  in  a 
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general  aoathern  direction  about  120  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  a 
few  miles  above  Piqua  for  keel-boattf  during  half  the  year.  In  the 
dry  season  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  Dayton,  about  80  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  navigation  is  always  rendered  difficult  by  numerous 
sand-bars. 

Ohio  in  addition  to  its  rivers  possesses  very  extensive  and  complete 
artificial  means  of  oommunioation.  Of  canals  there  are  about  8S0  miles 
in  operation.  The  chief  line  is  that  kuown  as  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal,  which  commences  at  Cleveland,  where  the  Cuyahoga  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River. 
The  Ohio  is  here  only  24  feet  lower  than  the  sur&ce  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  intervening  country  is  only  837  feet  above 
Lake  Erie.  The  canal  which  unites  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers, 
was  begun  in  1825  and  finished  in  1832;  itr  is  S07  miles  in  length, 
and  has  several  short  branches.  Other  important  canals  are  the 
Miami,  65  miles  long,  and  the  Miami  Extension  131  miles  long ;  the 
Muskingum  Improvement,  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  and  Tarions 
shorter  but  very  Taluable  lines. 

The  ordioary  carriage-  and  bye-roads  are  abundant,  and  in  general 
well  laid  out  and  well  kept  The  railways  of  Ohio  in  length  exceed 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  are  among  the  first  in 
oompletenees  4nd  valua  The  chief  railway  centres  are  Cincinnati 
on  the  Ohio ;  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  Columbus^ 
Mansfield,  Mount  Vernon,  Bellefontaine,  Newark,  lAnesville,  Green- 
ville, Xenia,  Sidney,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Springfield,  and  some  other 
towns  in  tiie  interior.  In  ail,  according  to  the  '  American  Railway 
Times,'  there  were  in  Ohio  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1855,  47  lines  of 
railway  in  operation,  of  the  aggregate  length  of  2D27  miles ;  and 
168 1  miles  were  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Otology t  Mineralogy t  4sc, — In  no  part  of  Ohio  are  there  any  eruptive 
or  metamorphic  rooks.  The  lithology  of  the  state  in  fact  belongs 
entirely  to  tiie  Paleozoic  series.  Lower  Silurian  strata  occupy  a  con- 
siderable area,  of  which  Cindonati  is  the  centre ;  the  rocks  are  mostly 
blue-limestone*  Bounding  the  Lower  Silurian  on  the  north  and  east 
is  a  tolerably  wide  belt  of  Upper  Silurian  strata ;  chiefly  consisting 
of  what  is  here  known  as  the  difiT  limestone.  Outside  these  again 
occur  strata  of  tiie  Devonian  system,  comprising  for  the  most  part 
only  a  single  group,  which  contains  very  fossiiiferous  limestone  beds 
of  a  light  gray,  often  whitish  colour,  and  frequently  much  resembling 
the  limestone  of  the  Silurian  series  with  which  they  are  in  connection. 
Devonian  strata  likewise  occupy  the  whole  nortixem  border  of  the 
state,  forming  almost  everywhere  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Much  of 
the  centre  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carboniferons  formation, 
which  is  throughout  in  cont^^ty  with  the  Devonian.  This  forma- 
tion is  here  represented  by  black  axgUlaceous  slate,  very  fine  whitish 
sandstone,  and  limestone.  The  eastern  side  of  the  state  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal-measures, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yirginia. 

Ohio  has  very  conaidenible  mineral  wealth,  though  it  is  as  yet  only 
partially  developed.  Iron-ore  of  much  richness  extends  over  an  area 
above  100  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  nules  wide ;  and  for  the  moat  part 
in  dose  connection  with  coaL  The  coal,  which  as  mentioned  above, 
prevails  throughout  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  is  bituminous,  and 
of  good  quality :  the  coal-meseures  are  said  to  be  from  7000  to 
8000  feet  thick,  the  coal  itself  occurring  m  beds  of  from  8  to  SO  feet 
in  thickness.  The  number  of  mines  is  rapidly  extending  as  wood 
increases  in  price,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  forests.  The  prin- 
dpal  coal-mining  districts  are  Talmadge  in  Summit  county,  Pomeroy 
in  Meigs  county,  and  Nelson ville  in  Athens  county;  but  mining  is 
also  carried  on  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Salt-springs  of  great  value 
occur  throughout  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata;  and  rook-salt  in  the  Devonian,  at  Athens,  on  the  Muskingum, 
and  elsewhere.  Oypsum  is  found  in  many  places.  Limestone  of 
▼arious  kinds^  as  seen  above^  forms  the  charaoteristte  rock  of  most 
of  the  prevalent  formations  of  Ohia  Much  of  it  is  valuable  as  a 
building  st<me,  and  much  more  for  burning.  Marble  of  good  quality 
is  obtamed.  At  Tellow  Springs,  64  miles  K.  from  Cincinnati,  'aro 
medicinal  springs  much  resortMl  to  by  invalids.  There  are  sulphur 
springs  in  Ddaware  county. 

CZimo^— The  climate  of  Ohio  is  colder  than  that  of  Eng^d  in 
winter,  and  wanner  in  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-western  ocmier  of  the  state, 
which  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  high  hills,  is  53'56%  or  about  8'8d" 
higher  than  that  of  London.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
at  Cincinnati  is  36* ;  that  of  the  summer  at  Cincinnati  72°.  At 
Steubenville  on  the  Ohio,  noar  the  centre  of  tbe  eastern  border  of  the 
state,  the  mean  of  the  highest  temperature  during  21  years  was  05% 
of  the  lowest  12°.  Vegetation  does  not  b^gin  before  the  first  week  of 
March.  The  first  night-frosts  occur  at  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  Most  of  the  rivers,  indnding  the  Ohio,  arc 
covered  with  ice  every  winter.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  November  included.  In 
December,  January,  and  February  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the 
north-west  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fialls  in  April  and  May ; 
the  mean  annual  quantity  is  nearly  40  inches. 

Productions* — The  wealtii  of  Ohio  objefiy  eonsiste  in  its  agricultural 
productions.    Maiie  is  its  staple^  a  larger  quantity  being  grown  than 


in  any  other  state,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  crop  raised  in 
the  Union.  The  wheat  crop  is  about  one-seventii  of  that  r^sed  in  the' 
Union,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  o^er  state  except  Pennsylvania. 
Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  tobacco  are  also  extensivdy  culti- 
vated. Cotton  arrives  at  maturity  only  in  the  districts  along  the  Oiiio 
River,  and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  as  wdl  as  of  indigo,  which  was  formerly  grown  to  some  extent, 
has  been  nearly  or  quite  abandoned.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  very  large 
quantities;  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  also  largely  grown. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Most  of  the  fruit-trees  of  England  succeed  wdl,  especially  apples ;  and 
the  orchard  products  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural 
returns.  Maple-cugar  is  made  in  huge  qusntitiea,  The  wild  grape 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hiUs;  and  vineyards 
have  been  very  successfully  planted — Ohio  now  ranking  as  the  second 
wine-growing  state  of  the  Union.  The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  ii 
not  neglected. 

Homed  cattle  are  very  abundant,  a  greater  number  being  possessed 
by  Ohio  than  any  other  state.  Swine  are  also  extremdy  numerous. 
Of  both  horses  and  aheep  Ohio  owns  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
state.  The  cattle  and  swine  are  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Atlantic  states  for  sale,  or  sent  down  the  Mississippi.  Salt'pork  also 
constitutes  an  important  artide  of  exportotion.  A  larger  quantity  of 
wool  is  sent  to  market  by  Ohio  than  any  other  state.  Butter  and 
diaese  are  made  very  extensivdy. 

Bears  and  deer  are  still  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  flesh  of  both  ii 
dried  and  cured  for  sale.  The  woods  aboimd  with  wild  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  The  rivers,  espedally  the  Ohio,  are 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  sLea  Turtles 
are  also  found  in  them. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac — The  manufactures  of  Ohio  have  not 
attained  to  very  great  importance.  The  total  number  of  males  above 
15  years  of  age  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  manu&ctures,  mechanic 
arts,  and  mining,  at  the  Census  of  1850  vras  142,687 ;  the  number 
employed  in  agriculture  was  270,362.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
of  iron,  the  various  branches  of  which  in  1850  employed  nearly  6000 
persons.  There  are  very  few  cotton-mills ;  woollen»fSsctories  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  appears  to  be  growing  in  im- 
portances Tanneries  are  also  numerous.  Distilleries  are  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  Ohio  making  a  greater  quantity  of  spirito  than  any  other 
state.  There  are  in  the  great  towns  large  numbers  of  machine-shops, 
locomotive-works,  railway-car  and  carriage  factories,  hardware  and 
cutlery  works,  breweries;  tobacoo>  oil,  soap,  and  candle  factories; 
glass-works,  potteries ;  grist,  flour,  saw,  and  paper  mills,  kc 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is  not  very  great,  ito  exports 
and  imports  being  chiefly  made  through  New  Orleans  or  one  of  the 
Atlantic  porte.  Almost  th*  only  direct  fordgn  trade  is  that  carried 
on  with  Canada  by  the  porte  of  Lake  Erie.  The  total  value  of  the 
exporte  for  the  year  ending  June  80th  1853  was  158,418  dollars;  of 
the  inserts,  847,760  doUara,  of  which  goods  to  the  value  of  750,598 
dollars  were  conveyed  in  American  vessds.  Tlie  domestic  commerce 
has  increased  enormoudy  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1850  the 
exports  from  the  lake  porte  alone  amounted  to  17,627,885  dollars,  and 
the  importo  to  25,085,955  dollars ;  and  both  exporte  and  importo  have 
since  much  more  than  doubled — tiius^  the  exporte  of  Sandusky,  which 
in  1850  amounted  to  about  3  million  dollars,  had  increased  in  1852  to 
above  20  million  dollars,  and  the  importe  from  7  million  to  45  million 
dollars,  the  other  lake  porta  meanwhile  increasing  proportionably. 
The  exporta  of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  aversge  24  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  importa  40  million  dollars.  The  total  shipping  owned  by  the 
state  in  1850  amounted  to  64,462  tonn^  of  which  more  than  two-thirds 
beUmged  to  the  lake  porte;  28,653  tons  were  propdled  by  steam- 
power.  In  1858  there  were  90  vessds  built  in  the  state,  of  which  4 
were  ships,  28  schooners,  28  sloops  and  canal-boate,  and  85  steamers. 

Divisions,  Towns,  4lre.-^0hio  is  divided  into  87  counties.  Columbus 
is  the  political  capital ;  but  Cincinnati  is  the  commercial  centre,  and 
by  far  the  most  populous  dty  in  the  state.  CactxvATi  is  described 
in  a  separate  article ;  the  other  more  important  towns  we  notioe  here; 
the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Columbia,  the  capital,  stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  in  SO*"  57'  N.  lat,  88»  8'  W.  long.,  896  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Washington :  population,  17,882.  The  site  of  the  city,  when  fixed  on 
in  1812  as  that  of  the  future  capital  of  the  state,  was  in  the  wilderness. 
Tine  city  is  rogulariy  laid  out^  with  broad  streeta  oossiag  at  right 
angles.  The  capital,  or  state-house,  is  a  costly  new  edifice,  erected  in 
place  of  a  former  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852  :  it  is  304  feet  long 
and  184  feet  vrida.  The  other  prindpal  public  buildiogs  are  the  state 
penitentiary;  state  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane; 
and  several  churches,  colleges,  and  schools.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  extendve  stata  railways,  many  of  which  centre  in  Columbus,  the 
dty  has  become  a  busy  oommercial  and  manufacturing  plaee^  and  u 
TSfidly  growii^  in  wealth  and  population. 

OmeUmd,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Biver,  at  ita  outlet  in  Lake  Erie,  population  17,034,  is  the  chief 
lake-port  of  the  state,  and  the  oommeraal  capital  of  northettt  Ohia 
Cleveland  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  shore,  and  northern  railways,  which  plaoe  it  in 
commuDieation  with  all  the  trading  towns  of  thid  and  the  adjoining 
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■taiei,  wUIa  H  has  bj  ih«  lake  ooniidermble  eommtroe  with  GMiadai 
The  greater  part  of  the  oity  oooupiea  a  dry  and  healthy  site.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  generally  well  buUt^  Besides  the 
ooori'hotise,  there  are  numerous  churches  and  schools,  a  lyoeum,  three 
musio-haUs,  fta  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West, 
has  been  improysd  by  the  oanying  out  of  a  pier  on  each  side  425 
yards  into  the  lake,  with  a  lighiiiouse  at  the  head  of  each.  There  are 
extensive  factories  of  locomoiiTes,  machinery,  &c. ;  also  flour-mills, 
&c  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent*  Ohio  Ciiy,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  Uie  Cuyshoga*  population  (including  Brooklyn)  6875, 
though  under  a  distinct  incorporation,  is  really  a  suburb  of  Cleveland. 
The  two  places  are  connected  by  bridges. 

Dayton,  a  city,  snd  the  capital  m  Montgomery  county,  on  the 
Miami  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mad  River,  66  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Columbus :  population,  10,977.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  neat  in  appearauce.  The  court-house^  which  is  built  of  white 
marble,  is  127  feet  long  by  62  feet  wide,  and  is  described  as  in  "  style 
of  architecture  that  of  the  Parthenon,  with  slight  improvements." 
There  are  several  churches  and  schools,  a  popular  college,  a  Uterary 
association,  three  banks,  two  large  market-houses,  &o.  Dayton  possesses 
a  vast  amount  of  water-power,  and  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town 
in  these  parts.  There  are  very  extensive  manufactories  of  railway-cars, 
stoves,  hardware^  psper,  flour,  linseed-oil,  oil-cake,  &a  The  town  is 
lUso  a  very  important  centre  of  canal  and  railway  traffla 

Abron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canals,  125  miles  K.R  from  Columbus,  population  3266,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  good  rtilway  accommodation. 
Canton,  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railway,  105  miles  N.E.  by  £. 
from  Columbus,  population  2603,  is  one  of  the  rising  towns  of  the 
state.    ChiUieothe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scioto,  40  miles  a  by  £. 
from  Columbus,  population  7100,  is  a  large  and  well-built  place ; 
contains  a  court-house,  several  churches,  schools,  market-houses,  and 
other  public  buildings ;  holds  a  high  rank  as  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing town ;  and  possesses  ample  railway  and  canal  communica- 
tion.    OirdevUU  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  fortifications  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  28  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Columbus :  popu- 
lation, 8411.    The  town  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity;  contains 
seversl  good  public  buildings,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance 
as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  village.    MamUton,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Miami  River,  90  miles  W.S.W. Irom  Columbus,  population 
8210,  is  a  leading  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  south  western 
part  of  the  state.    The  Miami  Canal  passes  through  the  town,  and 
several  railways  connect  here.    Lancaster,  on  the  Hooking  River  and 
Canal,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Columbus,  population  8488,  is  a  place  of 
considerable    trade,  and  has  large  flour-mills,    maclune-shops,    &c. 
Man^fidd,  on  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railway,  67  miles 
K.  by  E.  from  Colnmbas,   is  a  busy  town  of  8557  mhabitants. 
Marietta,  between  the  Qreat  and  Little  Muskingum  rivers,  at  their  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  about  100  miles  S.E.  from  Columbus,  population 
8175,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  in  1788.    It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  churches, 
and  sdioois.  Marietta  college  (which  has  6  professors  and  68  students), 
possesses  extensive  iron-foundries,  steam  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  &a,  and 
has  regular  conmiunication  by  steam-boats  with  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
&c    Maeeilon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  95  miles  N.E.  by  K  fh>m  Columbus,  population  about 
8500,  is  the  capital  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  is  locally  known 
as  *  the  Wheat  City,'  from  the  great  amount  of  business  done  in  that 
grain.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well-built,  oontaina  several 
excellent  public  buildings,  carries  on  a  large  trade,  has  oonsiderable 
manufactures,  abundant  railway  and  canal  accomodation,  and  is  rapidly 
rising  to  be  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  interior.     WuL  Mateilon, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  partaking  of  its  prosperity.   Netoark, 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Licking  River,  88  miles 
£.  by  K.  from  Columbus,  population  3654,  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
being  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  CJentral  Ohio  railway. 
Piqua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mia^  River  and  on  the  Miami  Canal, 
68  miles  W.  by  K.  from  Columbus,  population  8277,  has  considerable 
commerce,  manufsotures,  and  trade.    Portemouth,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scioto,  at  its  confluenoe  with  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal;  85  miles  S.  by  £. from  Columbus : 
population  4011.      The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade.    Coal  and  iron 
mines  and  stone  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.    SanduMky  CUff, 
a  city  and  port  of  entry  on  the  south  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  8  miles 
from  Lake  Erie :  population,  5087.  The  dty  is  rsgularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  several  handsome  buildings.    Sandusky  is  one  of  the  chief 
lake  ports.    The  wharfs  and  ship-yards  are  extensive  and  commodious^ 
and  their  appearance,  except  during  a  short  portion  of  winter,  betokens 
an  active  oonuneroeb    The  imports  of  Sandusky  city  in  1852  amounted 
to  40,896,085  dollars;  the  exports  to  18,789,814  dcdlars.    There  are 
extensive  manufactories  of  locomotives,  Ac  .  Sprmgfidd,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  east-fork  of  Mad  River,  45  miletf  W.byafromColumbus^ 
population  5108,  is  an  important  railway  oentre,  a^  carries  on  exten- 
sive mannfaotuns.    Wittenberg  coU^  and  theological  seminary  is 
situated  here.     SteubenvUU,  on  the  Ohio,  125  mues  E.N.E  from 
Columbus,  population  6140^  stands  on  rising  ground,  is  regularly  laid 
ootp  wellrboUt^  contains  several  good  public  buildings,  and  has  exten* 


sive  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  machine-shops,  iron-  and  brass- 
foundries,  copperas-works,  rope-walks,  boat-building  yards,  glass-works, 
kc,  and  is  furnished  with  ample  railway  facilities.  Toledo,  a  city  and 
port  of  entry,  on  the  right  bank  of  th^  Maumee^  5  miles  above  its 
opening  into  Maumee  Bay,  Lake  Erie :  population,  3829.  Toledo  was 
founded  in  1831  and  is  rapidly  growing  into  importance  owing  to  its 
convenient  situation  in  connection  with  Lake  Erie,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  several  lines  of 
railway  which  now  unite  here.  The  imports  at  Toledo  in  1852 
amounted  to  87,565,029  dollars;  the  exports  to  19,788,928  dollars. 
Very  large  quantities  of  railway  iron,  grain,  flour,  and  pork,  with 
lard,  &c.,  are  brought  here  from  the  interior  for  exportation.  Xenia, 
48  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbus,  population  3024,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  railway  traffic  Zanet- 
ville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  50  miles  E.  from  Columbus : 
population,  7929.  The  town  is  well-built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  14  churches, 
an  athenaeum,  primary  and  high  schools,  &c.  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  water-power,  which  has  been  rendered  largely  available  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  bituminous  coal  is  obtained  in  abundance  in 
the  vicinity.  There  is  also  ample  canal  and  railway  accommodation, 
and  Zanesville  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  Uie  leading  towns  of  the 
state.  It  is  united  by  bridges  with  SouUi  Zanesville,  West  Zanes- 
ville, snd  Putnam,  which  are  closely  connected  with  it  in  business 
arrangements. 

Cfovemment,  Biitory,  Ac — The  present  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  185L  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white 
male  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  one  year.  All  elections  are  by  ballot.  The  legislature^ 
styled  the  General  Assembly,  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  85  members^  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100 
members.  The  governor  is  also  elected  for  two  years.  The  judges 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  5  years.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  November  15, 1853,  was  2,865,907  doUan ;  the  expenditure  was 
2,696,118  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  state  January  1, 1854,  was  17,165,428 
dollars.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  education  in  the  state;  there  being 
saveral  colleges,  and  numerous  academies  and  upper  schools,  while 
the  constitution  provides  that "  there  shall  be  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  established  throughout  the  state." 

This  country  was  first  visited  by  the  French  fh>m  Canada  in  the 
17th  century,  by  the  route  of  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie^  but  no 
settlements  wero  formed  untU  the  following  century,  when  the  British 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Yiiginia  lygan  to  occupy  <^e  country.  The 
French  tried  to  prevent  this  by  establishing  small  forts  from  Presqu'ile 
on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  Alleghany  River. 
This  however  was  considered  by  the  British  government  as  an  encroach- 
ment, and  it  led  to  the  war  of  1755,  by  which  the  French  lost  Canada 
and  were  expelled  from  North  Ainerica.  Some  seltlements  which 
were  attempted  after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes 
then  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ohio  was  comprehended  in  the 
cession  made  by  Virginia  in  the  year  1787,  after  whioh  the  country, 
including  the  states  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  IlUnois,  was  formed  into 
a  territory.  The  fint  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was  formed  at 
Marietta  about  1788,  but  its  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others 
farther  west»  was  slow,  untU  the  Indians,  in  1795,  ceded  a  great  portion 
of  country  to  the  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Qreville.  The 
population  now  inorsased  rapidly,  and  in  1803  Ohio  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

(Staiistieal  QazeUeer  of  the  United  StaUt;  Seventh  Centue  of  the 
United  States;  QficicU  Meport;  American  Almanae,  1855;  Mather, 
Geological  Survey  qf  the  State  cf  Ohio;  Msrooo,  Qeologieal  Map  of  the 
United  Statee,  ko.) 

OISE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  lying  between  49*  i' 
and  49*"  46'  N.  lat,  l"*  42'  and  S''  8'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Somme,  E.  by  that  of  Aisne,  S.  by  Seine-et-Mame  and 
Siene-et-Oiae,  and  W.  by  Euro  and  Seine-Inf^rieure.  Its  form  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  measuring  about  65  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  40  miles  fh>m  north  to  south.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  2260  square  miles.  The  popuUtion  in  1841  was  398,868;  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  403,857,  which  gives  178*68  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  being  4*07  above  the  average  population  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  in  formed  out  of  psrt  of  the  old  province  of  Ile-de- 
France,  and  a  smsll  portion  of  Picardia  It  lies  slmost  entiraly  in  the 
basin  of  the  Oise,  which  has  a  general  indinaiiQn  to  the  south-wwt^  with 
the  exception  oip  a  narrow  cone  along  the  northern  boundary,  which 
slopes  northward  towards  the  Somma  A  broken  hilly  country,  which 
forms  the  western  part  of  the  arrondiasement  of  Beauvais,  and  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Therein  from  the  Norman  district  of  Bray,  is  drained 
by  the  Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure.  A  small  portion  of  the  south-east 
of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  Ourcq.  The  general  surface 
presents  extensive  plains,  with  here  and  there  masses  of  isolated  hills. 
Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  thero  is  a  chain  of  hills;  and  another 
runs  close  along  the  northern  boundary,  forming  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seina 

The  department  is  named  from  its  chief  river — ^the  Oiee,  the  ancient 
Isara,  which  rises  in  the  forest  of  Thierache,  near  Chimay,  in  the 
Belgian  province  of  Hainault,  within  3  miles  of  the  French  frontier. 
Having  entered  France,  its  general  course  is  south-west  acrsss  the 
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department  of  Aisne,  wherein  it  becomes  navigable  at  Ohaunay; 
oontinoiDg  in  the  same  direction  across  the  depsrtment  of  Oise,  in 
whic^  it  passes  Noyon,  Compi^gne,  and  Creil,  it  enters  Seine<et-Oise, 
and  throws  itself  into  the  Seine  at  Conflans-Sainte-Honorine,  a  few 
miles  below  Pontoise.  Its  whole  course  is  137  miles  in  length,  75 
of  which  are  nayigabla  The  canals  that  unite  the  basins  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Escaut  with  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  enter  the  Oise. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Oise  from  the  left  bank  are — the  Ton,  the 
Serre,  the  Lette,  the  Aisne  [AiSNK],  the  Autonne,  and  the  Nonette ; 
from  the  right  bank — the  Noirieu,  the  Brdche,  and  the  Th<$raln. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  in  general  good,  consisting  of  a  strong 
calcareous  clay,  mixed  in  some  places  with  flints  and  gravel.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  light  sandy  soil  and  some  arid  sandy  flats,  which 
are  either  totally  barren,  or  covered  with  stunted  underwood;  the 
hills,  on  which  the  soil  is  thin  and  light,  are  in  many  parts  overgrown 
with  forest  trees.  There  are  extensive  marshes  and  alluvial  deposits 
in  the  vslleys  of  the  Oise  and  the  Th^rain.  The  formation  of  the 
department  is  calcareous. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  but  rather  damp,  the  winters  being  commonly 
long  and  rainy ;  snow  sometimes  lies  for  a  month  in  the  north  of  the 
department. 

The  staple  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  beetroot; 
mixed  grain,  rve,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  some  buckwheat  are 
also  grown.  The  system  of  cultivation  consists  of  a  plain  fallow,  or 
green  crop,  followed  first  by  wheat  and  then  by  oats.  The  produce 
of  wheat  averages  about  20  bushels,  oats  40  bushels  an  acre.  A 
surplus  over  the  home  consumption  is  exported.  Other  objects  of 
culture  are  hemp,  flax,  chicory,  onions,  artichokes,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  other  pot-herbs  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Rape, 
poppy,  and  other  oleaginous  plants  are  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
m  several  districts  of  the  south  and  east;  but  the  wine  of  the  depart- 
ment is  bad,  and  the  breadth  of  land  under  vines  is  diminishing 
yearly.  Cider  and  eating  apples,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  black 
and  red  cherries  are  grown.  Apple-trees  are  planted  in  rows  along 
all  the  highways,  and  in  the  fields  they  are  often  grown  in  quincunxes. 
Cider  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  country  people. 

Saddle  and  draught  horses  are  reared,  being  a  cross  between  the 
native  breed  and  English  blood-horses  or  the  Arab  horse.  Cattle 
are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  sheep  are  the  principal  stock. 
Indeed  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  the  country  is  ill  adapted  for 
cattle ;  the  wells  are  in  many  instances  200  feet  deep.  A  great  number 
of  calves  however  and  some  fat  cattle  are  supplied  to  the  Paris 
markets ;  in  the  hilly  country  west  pf  the  valley  of  the  Th^rain;  cattle- 
feeding  is  the  common  occupation  of  the  people,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cheese  and  butter  is  made.  The  common  breed  of  sheep  is  not  good ; 
but  in  some  districts  a  cross  with  Spanish  merinos  has  produced  an 
improved  stock,  with  a  good  carcass  and  a  heavy  fine  fleece.  They 
are  always  folded  by  night,  and  fed  by  day  under  the  guardianship  of 
shepherds  and  dogs;  in  winter  they  are  housed,  and  fed  on  lucerne 
and  sainfoin  hay.  Poultry  is  very  abundant  The  black  eagle,  a 
rare  bird,  inhabits  the  forests  of  Compi^gne.  Farms  vary  in  size  from 
600  to  700  acres,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  sub- 
division of  the  land  is  carried  to  great  extremes.  The  farm  buildings 
are  lazge,  commodiously  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  wilJi  tiles  or  slates. 
At  harvest  time  Belgian  reapers  assist  in  cutting  the  wheat,  which  is 
stacked  on  the  land,  and  thrashed  by  a  machine  worked  by  horses. 
The  farmers  are  generally  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  farm  their  own 
lands. 

The  mauufaetures  of  the  department  are  various;  the  principal  of 
them  are  blcaddotb,  tapestry,  carpets,  blankets,  and  other  woollen 
textures  for  which  Beauvais  has  been  long  famous.  Linen,  printed 
cottons,  duck,  lace,  small  wares,  mirrors,  spectacle  glasses,  toys,  fancy 
cabinet  work  and  turnery,  porcelain,  pottery,  beetroot  sugar  (for  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  sre  several  factories  in  the  department), 
paper,  beer,  ropes,  tiles,  bricks,  leather,  &a,  are  among  the  other 
industrial  products.  The  various  sgricultural  and  industrial  products 
of  the  department  find  ready  outlets  by  the  Oise,  the  Ourcq,  and  the 
canals  connected  with  them.    About  200  fsirs  are  held  in  the  year. 

Building-stone,  millstone-grit,  paving-granite,  chalk,  marl,  potter^s 
and  porcehun  earths,  and  fossil  marble  are  found. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  18  state,  28  departmental,  and 
29  parish  roads ;  and  by  the  Paris-Amiens  raihoad,  which  traverses 
it  from  south  to  north,  sending  off  a  branch  to  the  north-esst  from 
Creil  up  the  valley  of  the  Oise  through  Compile  to  St.  Quentin. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which  with  tiieir 
subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondlraemeats. 

Gsatoos. 

OommttneB. 

Popalbtionin  1851. 

1.  BeauTato          •        • 

2.  Clermont  .          •    • 
S.  CompiegQO      •        • 
4.  Senile         .        •    • 

12 
8 
8 

7 

244 

178 
165 
129 

101,988 
90,515 
98,190 
83,169 

Total 

35 

716 

373,857 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
tpita^is  Beauvais.    Ch-andviUien,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  fram  Beauvais, 


at  the  intersection  of  the  great  roads  to  Rouen,  Oalali,  Amiens,  and 
Paris,  though  a  small  place  of  only  2000  inhabitants,  has  important 
manufactures  of  woollen  doth,  serge,  hosiery,  floap,  oil,  fta ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  brandy,  cider,  charcoal,  horses,  and  cattle. 
Matt,  15  mUes  S.  from  Beauvais,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  msmufiBotnre 
of  fisncy  goods,  such  as  fiuis,  bUliacd-baUs,  peari-bottons,  dominoes^ 
button-moulds,  chessmen,  fsncy  work-boxes,  dice,  metal-dasps,  toy% 
&c. ;  it  has  2237  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  is  immed  from  ita  chief  town  der- 
mon/,  or  Glermowt-Oiie,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the  summit  and 
slopes  of  a  hill  16  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Beauvais,  51  miles  by  railway 
from  Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  8271  in  the  communa  The  site  of 
the  old  fortifications  is  now  covered  with  modem  buildings  and  alleys 
of  trees;  of  its  defences  there  remains  only  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  which  stands  on' the  top  of  the  hill  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Picardie.  This  castle 
has  been  since  1826  a  central  prison  for  female  convicts.  The  town  ha-i 
a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
saltpetre-works,  breweries,  tan-yards,  bleach-works,  besides  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  com,  fruit,  and  cattla  Sreteuil,  18  miles  by  railway 
N.  from  Clermont,  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  2899  inhabitsnts,  who 
manufiicture  soldiers'  shoes,  shawls,  serge,  woollen-stockings,  paper, 
leather,  and  potterv.  The  yieat  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Marie, 
rebuilt  in  1028  and  still  entire,  form  the  only  remarkable  object  in  the 
town.  A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  south-east  from  Breteuil, 
on  which  the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  besides  Celtic  and  Roman 
coins,  have  been  found,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Bratutpantiwn  of 
Julias  Csosar  ('  Bell.  QalL"  iL  13).  Oriveeceur,  a  few  miles  W.  from 
Breteuil,  ii  a  small  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  of  2394. 
Moviy,  prettily  situated  between  two  hills  in  a  valley  watered  by  Uie 
Th^rain,  Ib  a  bustling  little  town  with  2700  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen-doth  for  soldiers*  uniforms,  serge,  merinos,  woollen- 
yam,  &c. 

8.  The  third  arrondissement  tskes  its  name  from  its  chief  town 
CoupiioNB.  Noyon,  said  to  be  the  ancient  Noviodunumf  and  under 
the  Romsn  empire  Noviomaguif  \b  a  weU-built  town  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hiU  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  on  the  Yorse,  a  feeder 
of  the  Oise,  12  miles  by  nulway  N.E.  from  Compi^gne^  and  has 
5950  inhabitiBmts.  The  town,  which  is  entered  by  four  principal  gates, 
has  a  fine  cathedral  church,  built  by  Pepin-le-Bref,  and  a  la^e  town- 
hall,  which  dates  from  1499.  It  has  some  trade  in  com,  linen,  canvass, 
and  leather.  Noyon  is  the  birth-place  of  Calvin,  and  a  station  on  the 
Stb-Quentin  rulway. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  SetdU  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  29  miles 'S.E.  from  Beauvais,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  5320  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  stands  near 
the  junction  of  the  Nonette  and  the  Annette,  two  small  streams  that 
form  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  consists  of  an  ancient  part  or  city  and  three 
suburbs.  The  city  occupies  the  site,  and  contains  some  remains,  of  a 
Roman  town,  also  a  castle  built  in  the  time  of  St-Louis,  and  a  hand- 
some cathedral  church.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  well  built,  but 
the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  cotton-spuming 
factories,  tan-yards,  printing  offices,  linen-bleaching-works,  and  chicory- 
mills  in  the  town.  Creilt  6  miles  N.W.  from  Senlis,  at  the  junction  of  tiie 
railroads  from  St-Quentin  and  Amiens  to  Paris,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oise,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  at  the  extensive  potteries  and  porcelain-works  near  the  towiL 
About  5  miles  S.  from  Creil,  and  about  a  mile  E.  of  the  Paris-Amiens 
railroad  is  OhatUiUy,  a  pretty  little  town  with  2446  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Nonette,  near  an  extensive  forest,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
Chantilly  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  lace  manufacture  in 
France ;  both  the  common  flaxen  lace,  and  that  made  of  silk,  and 
called '  blonde,'  are  extenstvely  manufactured.  The  royal  park,  palaces, 
and  waterworks  of  Chantilly,  were  formerly  famous  all  over  Europa 
During  the  first  revolution  the  palace  built  by  the  great  Cond^ 
was  sold  and  demolished,  its  contents  having  been  first  removed  to 
Paria  After  the  Restoration  the  ruins  were  concealed  from  view 
by  plantations,  the  smaller  palace  repaired,  and  great  improvements 
made ;  so  that  the  palace,  with  the  magnificent  gardens,  grounds,  and 
sheets  of  water  that  surround  it>  still  constitute  a  domain  worthy  of 
the  adnairation  of  foreigners.  »The  hospital  of  Chantilly,  founded  by 
the  princes  of  Cond^,  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  building,  and  one  of  the 
best-rsgulated  establishments  of  the  kind  in  France.  Oripy,  or  Creapy- 
en-ValoUf  14  miles  N.E.  from  Senlis,  formerly  the  capital  of  Valoia 
and  a  royal  residence,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  its  former 
stroctures  and  fortifications.  It  has  2873  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
com,  household  linen,  and  thread.  NatUeuMeSaudoinf  a  small  town 
of  about  1600  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Nanette, 
is  the  chief  place  of  a  canton.  It  had  formerly  a  large  castle^  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  first  French  revolution.  Jn  tiie  canton 
of  NanteuU  is  the  pretty  village  of  ErmenonmUe,  famous  for  its  hand- 
some church  and  castle.  The  castle  and  estates  of  Ermenonville  were 
hdd  by  the  Bouteiller  fiunily  of  SenUs,  who  were  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  till  1850,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  count  of  Lorris.  In 
1590  the  property  passed  to  the  Device,  one  of  whom  (archbishop  of 
Auch)  was  buried  in  the  church.  The  estate  was  again  sold  in  1754 
to  R^n^  Hatt^,  maternal  unde  of  the  Marquis  de  Quardin,  who  became 
afterwards  possessor  of  Ermenonville.  The  marquis,  whose  deeoendanta 
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gtill  hold  tiiie  property,  relmilt  the  <Mteau  and  improyed  tho  grounds 
with  admiraUd  taste.  Jaan  Jaoques  Roasseau  died  ia  the  eh&teaa  of 
Brmenonville  July  2, 1778»  and  was  buried  in  the  tle-des-PeupUers, 
in  one  of  the  pieces  of  water  in  the  park,  whenoe  they  were  removed 
by  decree  of  the  National  GonTention  to  the  Pantheon  Oct.  11, 1794. 
Pont-SL'Maxmoet  7  miles  N.E.  from  Creil,  on  the  St-QuenUn  ndlroad, 
is  a  well-built  market-town,  with  dean  well-paved  streets  and  2455 
inhabitants  It  stands  on  the  Oise,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Beanyais :  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Amiens,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Uniyeraity-Academy  of  Paris,  and  belongs  to  the  1st  Military 
DivisioQ,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  8  members  to 
the  Legislatiye  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

(Dictiotmaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853.) 
OKEHAMPTON,  or  OAKHAMPTON,  Deyonshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Okebampton,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West 
Okement  riyers,  in  50"  44'  N.  lat.,  4*'  1'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  W. 
from  Exeter,  and  195  miles  W.S.W.  fVom  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  of  Okehampten  was  2165  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  borough 
was  1 555.  The  borough  is  goyemed  by  a  mayor,  justice,  and  burgesses. 
The  Hying  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of 
Kzetor.  Okebampton  Poor-lAW  Union  contains  28  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  126,797  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
20,401. 

The  town  of  Okebampton  eonsiste  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid 
out.  In  the  market-place  is  an  old  chapel  of  ease,  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  as  a  chantry.  The  tower,  of  granite,  is  of  perpendicukr 
character.  The  parish  church,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground,  was 
rebuilt  within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and 
Independente  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools ;  a  literary  society,  with  a  library ;  and  a  branch  savings  bank. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday ;  cattle-&irs  are  held  in  ICaroh,  May,  July, 
and  Augtist  Okebampton  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Beform  Act^  In  tiie  river  Okement  small 
trout  of  exceUent  quality  are  taken.  Okebampton  Castld,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Courtenays,  is  now  a  ruin. 

OI&OTSK,  a  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotek, 
which  separates  the  peninsula  of  Kamtehatka  from  the  continent  of 
Asia,  is  situated  in  58**  40'  N.  lat,  148"  18'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  hUl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ochote,  and  about  S  miles  from  ito 
mouth.  It  is  smiul,  consisting  only  of  a  few  hundred  houses,  and  Uie 
inhabitants,  formerly  about  2000,  are  now  estimated  at  only  800.  It 
was  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  port  by  which  the  Russian 
American  Company  brought  their  furs  from  America ;  they  were  then 
transported  by  land  tl^rough  Takutek  to  Iricutek,  and  thence  to  Kiachta^ 
to  be  exchanged  for  articles  of  Chinese  production.  The  houses  are 
built  of  wood ;  but  there  is  a  government-house,  an  hospital,  and  large 
storehouses  in  the  town.  The  neighbouring  country  is  barren,  yielding 
notiiing  but  furs.  The  mouth  of  the  Ochote  has  only  9  feet  oc  F&ter, 
and  is  only  accessible  from  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with 
ice  and  snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
some  years  ago  resolved  to  select  some  other  site  with  a  better  harbour 
whereon  to  build  a  new  town ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda,  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhotek  (55°  N.  lat,  186"  E.  long.),  was  favourably  mentioned 
as  having  a  fine  harbour  i^eltered  by  the  Shantar  Islands.  The 
nature  of  the  country  or  district  of  Siberia  named  Okhotek,  after  the 
town,  is  described  in  Ai;rAl  Mountains,  Kamtchatka,  and  Siberia. 

OKHRIDA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Liake  of  Okhrida,  in  about  41"  8'  N.  lat, 
21"  5'  K  long.,  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  about  6000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lychnidus, 
which  in  ancient  times  gave  ite  name  to  the  hke.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  surrounding  province  resides. 
Silver-ore  and  sidphur  are  procured  from  mines  near  the  town.  The 
Lake  of  Okhrida  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  is  8  miles  across  in  the 
widest  part  It  is  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Black  Drin,  which 
flows  through  the  lake.  It  abounds  with  fbah.  The  pashalic  or  dis- 
trict of  Okhrida  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  Black  Drin  and  the  Soombl  It  is  tolerably  productive  in  com, 
maise,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fruity  and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees 
are  reared,  and  game  is  tolerably  abundant  The  inhabitante  are 
reputed  to  make  &e  best  soldiers  among  the  Albanians. 
OLD  MELDRUM.    [Abbrdsbnbhibe.] 

OLDBURY,  Worcestershire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen, 
is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Staffbrdshire,  Shropshire,  aud  Worces- 
tershiie,  in  52"  80'  N.  Ut,  2"  W.  long.,  distant  29  mUes  N.N.E  from 
Worcester,  and  120  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Oldbury  is  given  in  the  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851  ss 
5114,  but  this  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  entire 
population  in  1851  was  11,641. 

The  town  of  Oldbury  has  very  much  increased  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade.  The  parochial  chapel  of  Christ- 
church  is  a  oommodious  brick  edifice  with  a  square  tower.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive^  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Baptiste,  Independents,  Christian  Brethren,  Roman  CathuUcs,  and 


Unitarians ;  and  National,  Free,  and  other  schools.  Besides  numerous 
iron-  and  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  there  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  of  locomotive  engines,  malt-mills,  edge-too]%  hollow  iron 
ware,  bricks,  earthen  draining  tubes,  and  of  alkali  Boat-building  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  com-miUs  and  breweries.  Oldbury  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  Birmingham  Canal ;  the  river  Tame  runs  through 
the  town,  turning  several  mUIs  in  ite  course ;  and  the  Stour  Valley 
railway  passes  close  to  it  A  customary  market  is  held  weekly  on 
SaturdU^.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN.    [Gloucestbrshiiui] 

OLDCASTLE,  county  Meath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin,  Trim,  and  Enniskillen 
road,  in  58**  46'  N.  Ut,  7*  7'  W.  long ,  24  mUes  N.W.  from  Trim,  51 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1072.  Old- 
castle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  85,912  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  41,305 ;  in  1851  of  29,282. 
The  town  contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a  Free  school— a  handsome  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  children,  and  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment of  7501.,  bequeathed  by  Lawrence  Gibson,  Esq.  In  the  town 
are  a  neat  maricet-place  and  court-hocfse,  and  a  dispensary  and  Union 
workhouse.  Near  the  town  are  extensive  corn-mills.  The  market  is  on 
Monday,  for  yams  and  provisions.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  oonsiste  of 
three  distinct  portions.  1.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  properly  so 
called,  which  Ues  between  52''  54'  and  58*'  44'  N.  lat,  7"  40'  and 
8°  45'  E.  long.,  contains  2088  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
North  Sea;  E.  by  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Bremen,  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Bremen,  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Hoya ;  S.  by 
Osnabriick;  and  W.  by  the  Hanoverian  provmce  of  Meppen  and  East 
Friesland.  2.  The  Principality  of  Lubeck,  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  contains  187  square  miles.  One  large  portion 
is  compact  and  unbroken ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schwarteu  and  the  Trave.  8.  The  Principality  of  Birkenfeld 
(area,  194  square  miles),  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  piR- 
KXNPKLD.]  These  territories  form  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and 
together  with  the  lordship  of  Koiphausen,  which  has  peculiar  rdations 
with  Oldenburg,  have  a  total  area  of  2481  square  miles,  witii  a  total 
population  of  285,149,  according  to  the  census  of  1852. 

The  duchy  of  Oldenbux^  proper  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Germany,  without  mounteins  or  hills,  and  without  forests. 
Heaths  and.  moors  alternate  with  cultivated  spots.  The  most  extonsive 
of  the  moors  is  the  Great  Saterland  Moor,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Soste  and  the  Leda,  or  Saterems,  and  covers  a  large  part  of  Oldenburg 
and  Hanover,  extending  from  the  Hunte  to  the  Ems.  The  ooaste  are 
low,  and  protected  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  partly  by  dunes  and 
partly  by  dykes,  like  those  in  Hollitnd.  The  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Jahde  are  lined*  with  dykes.  The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  poor,  but  there  is  rich  marsh-land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser  (which  forms  the  boundary  between  Oldenburg  and  the  pro- 
vince d  Bremen),  the  Jahde  (which  enters  and  gives  name  to  the 
large  Bay  of  Jahde,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea),  the  Hunte  (a  feeder 
of  the  Weser),  and  the  Hase  and  the  Leda,  tributaries  of  the  Ems. 
There  are  no  large  lakes ;  the  most  considerable,  the  Zwischenahner 
Meer,  is  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  ite  banks  are  surrounded  by 
picturesque  well-wooded  eminences. 

The  Bay  of  Jahde  is  entered  from  the  North  Sea,  to  the  south  of 
Wangeroog  Island  (which  belongs  to  Oldenburg),  by  a  strait  about 
4  miles  wide,  which  separates  the  territory  of  Kniphausen  on  the 
west  from  a  projection  of  the  duchy  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser.  Inside  this  strait  the  bay  widens  out  to  about  12  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  10  miles  in  ite  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  (it  is  said)  is  nowhere  less  than 
6  fathoms,  and  the  river  Jahde  itself  is  deep  enough  for  the  lai^est 
merchant  ships  to  enter.  Prussia,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  naval 
port  and  arsenal  on  the  North  Sea,  purchased  the  sovereign^  of  the 
bay  and  5000  morgen  (3154  acres)  of  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jahde,  in  1853,  from  ^e  gnu^d-duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  the  territory  thus  ceded  in  December  1854. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  subject  to  frequent  fogi.  The  natural 
productions  are  com  of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops,  culmary 
vQgetebles,  timber. for  building,  and  wood  for  fueL  There  are  the 
usual  domestic  animals,  especially  very  good  horses,  poultry,  game, 
fish^  and  bees.  Turf  is  dug  for  fuel ;  pipe-  and  brick-clay  are  found, 
and  also  building-stonei  The  principality  of  Liibeok  is  flat^  and 
resembles  Oldenbux^  in  ite  soil  and  climate,  but  it  contains  some 
beautiful  lakes,  especially  those  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  Sdiwarteu 
and  the  Tnve  are  the  cmef  rivers. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitante  are  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattla  There  are  very  few  villages ;  the  fkrm-houses  lie 
quite  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  farms.  There  are  no  great  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  people  make  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  linen, 
worsted  stockings,  and  thread.  Oldenburg  is  extremely  well  situated 
for  commerce,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting-trade,  which  is  carried 
on  in  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  20  to  40  tons  burden,  calcn* 
lated  for  navigating  the  shallows  ('watten')  that  occur  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Eider.    Ships  are  bmlt  at  several  places  on  the  Wsmt 
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•nd  along  the  ooiMit  Th#  exports  include  honei,  oxen,  linen,  leather, 
raw  hides,  rags,  &a,  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatio  cities. 
The  revenae,  according  to  the  budget  for  1854,  was,  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenbuig,  691,000  thalers;  from  the  prinoipaJity  of  Lilbeck, 
137,400  thaleis ;  and  from  Birkenfeld,  116,700  thalers.  The  expendi- 
ture for  these  three  divisions  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at 
979,000, 148,300,  and  127,800  thalers  respectively.  The  public  debt 
in  1858  amounted  to  1,400,000  thalers.  The  armed  force  maintained 
amounts  to  8673  men.  Of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  aU  Germans  (with 
the  exception  of  about  1500  Jews),  72,548  are  Catholics,  and  all  the 
rest  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the  Latheran  Church,  The  Lutheran  is 
the  established  religion. 

With  respect  to  education,  Oldenburg  is  rather  backward.  The 
rarity  of  viUages  renders  it  difficult  to  establish  schools.  The  various 
branches  of  a  learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant 
gymnasium  at  Oldenburg,  the  Eoman  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Yeohta, 
and  the  Latin  schools  at  Jever  and  Eutin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Qerman  confederation,  in  conjunction  with 
Anhalt  and  Schwarcburg,  Oldenburg  has  the  15th  place,  or  vote  in 
the  select  council  of  the  Diet,  and  one  vote  of  its  own  in  conjunction 
with  Kniphausen  in  the  fuU  counciL  The  contingent  to  the  arm^  of 
the  confederation  is  2207  men.  The  constitution  is  monarchical. 
The  government  is  hereditaiy  in  the  male  line. 

Hktory, — The  house  of  Oldenbuig  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Europe ;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late 
royal  family  of  Sweden  are  descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  is  the 
original  seat  of  the  family.  Christian  L  founded  the  town  of  Olden* 
buig  in  1155,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count.  Joseph  II.  gave  to  the 
two  counties,  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in 
1778,  and  assigned  it  to  that  family  as  an  hereditaiy  principality  to 
the  house  of  Holstein-Qottorp.  In  1808  the  duchy  joined  the  Bhenish 
confederation;  but  Napoleon,  in  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire.  After  the  fall  of  Kapoleon,  the  duke  recovered 
his  own  dominions ;  the  congress  of  Vienna  also  assigned  to  him  the 
principality  of  Birkenfeld ;  he  obtained  from  Russia  the  lordship  of 
Jever,  and  likewise  obtained  some  claim  to  the  lordships  of  Yarel  and 
Kniphausen,  which  was  disputed  by  Count  Bentinok|  the  proprietor 
of  both. 

The  lordship  of  Kniphauten^  which  lies  between  the  lordship  of 
Tever  and  the  Jahde,  was  acknowledged  an  independent  power  by 
the  Diet  of  the  Qermanic  confederation  in  1826.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation,  its  territory  measuring  only 
17  square  miles.  The  sovereignty  vests  in  Coimt  Bentinck,  who  has 
his  own  flag,  and  enjoys  all  the  rights  accorded  to  the  state  under  the 
old  German  empire,  but  he  furnishes  his  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation  indirectly  through  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenbuig. 
The  capital  of  the  state  is  Knipha%»mf  a  small  village  with  a  fortified 
castle ;  the  count  resides  chiefly  at  VareL 

Oldenburg,  the  capital,  in  53'*  20'  K.  lat,  8^  11'  E.  loog.,  is  a  well- 
built  town  on  the  navigable  river  Huute;  the  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens.  The  population  is  8000, 
including  that  of  the  two  suburbs.  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome 
building  with  a  fine  park.  There  are  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and 
soap  manufactories  m  the  town.  The  public  institutions  are — a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  military  school,  an 
observatory,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities.  The  grand  ducal  library 
contains  60,000  volumes. 

Vard,  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Jahde,  and  forms  a  harbour  which 
merchantmen  can  enter  at  high-water,  has  8200  inhabitants.  Jever^ 
in  a  fertile  country  to  the  north  of  Kniphausen,  on  a  navigable  canal, 
is  a  walled  town  with  8400  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tobacco, 
leather,  and  spirits,  and  trade  laigelv  in  cattle.  JButin,  which  is  the 
only  town  In  the  principality  of  Lubeck,  is  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
has  a  pEdace  of  tne  grand-duke  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  2800 
inhabitants. 

OLDHAM,  Lancashire  a  parliamentary  borough,  manufacturing 


and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Prestwich-cum-Oldham,  is  situated  on  an  eminenee  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Medlook«  in  58''  88'  K.  lat,  2**  7'  W.  long.,  distant 
50  miles  S.B.  by  S.  from  Lancaster,  191  miles  N.W.  by  IH,  from 
London  by  road,  and  195}  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Lancashire 
railwaya  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was 
52,820;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  72,857.  The  town  is 
governed  by  oommissionen  appointed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1828. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Manchester.  Oldham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seven  townships  and 
one  ebapeliy,  with  an  area  of  16,872  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  86,788. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Oldham  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  situation 
near  extensive  ooal-mines,  which  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
population,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  cotton  manufactures.  The 
number  of  steam-engines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fustians, 
cotton,  and  woollen  and  silk  goods  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  100. 
Hat-making  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  Oldham. 
There  are  several  extensive  iron-  and  brass-foundries,  machine-making  • 
factories,  gas-meter  manufactories,  tanneries,  rope-works,  and  other 
establishments.  The  town  is  wdl  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  structure,  containing  various 
rooms  for  public  business.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  about  1830,  Oldham  possesses  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for 
Wealeyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  Association  Methodists^ 
Independents,  Baptirts,  Unitarians,  and  Eoman  Catholics.  The  Blue- 
Coat  school  was  founded  at  Oldham-Edge,  from  bequests  of  Thomas 
Henshaw,  Esq.,  which,  with  interest^  amounted  in  1829  to  more  than 
100,0002.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1611,  hss  an  income  from 
endowment  of  80^  a  year,  and  had  54  scholars  in  1858.  There  are 
also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Primitive  and  the  New  Connexion  Methodists ;  a  lyoeum,  a  sul>> 
scription  libraiy,  a  working  man's  hall,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county 
court  is  held.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  ia 
February,  May,  July,  and  October* 

OLEAROSu    [Antipabos.] 

OLEQGIO.    [NovARA.] 

OLfiRON.    [CHABiSTS-lNi'iaiinBX.I 

OLITE.    YNavabra.] 

OLIVENZA.    [EsTREMADUBA,  Spanish.] 

OLLERTON.    [Nottinohaushibe.] 

OLMEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Leon  and 
modem  province  of  YalladoUd,  28  miles  S.  from  the  cify  of  Yalladolid, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile  plain,  between  the  Eresma  and 
the  Adaja,  two  small  rivers,  which  afterwards  unite,  and  enter  the 
Duero  by  the  southern  bank.  It  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  and 
contains  a  population  of  1860.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance 
and  strength,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Two  great  battles  were 
fought  here  in  1445  and  1467,  during  the  reigns  of  Juan  IL  and 
Enrique  IV.,  kings  of  Castillm 

OLMDTZ.    [Mobavia.] 

OLNEY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Olney, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52''  9'  N.  lat,  0"  41' 
W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.E.  from  BudLingham,  and  55  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  pansh  in  1851  was  2329.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconrv  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of 
Oxford.  The  church,  an  early  Englian  edifice,  is  a  spacious  building, 
with  a  tower  and  stone  spire,  185  feet  high.  The  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  chapels.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  some  almshouses.  Over  the  Ouse  is  a  bridge  of  four 
arches,  with  several  small  arches  extending  over  the  meadows,  which 
in  winter  are  frequently  flooded.  Lace-making  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment The  market^ay  is  Thursday;  three  fairs  are  held  in  the 
year.  Olney  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and  the  Rer. 
John  Newton  was  curate  here  during  the  residenoe  of  Cowper. 
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